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SULPHUR  SPRINGS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

DEEP  in  the  bosom  of  New  York  there  are 
vast  reservoirs  of  mineral  waters  of  almost 
every  kind  —  saline,  aperient,  alkaline,  chaly- 
beate, acidulous,  and  sulphureous ;  warm  and 
cold,  perennial,  intermittent,  reciprocating,  ebul- 
lient, and  inflammable. 

To  tell  of  all  these — their  healing  virtues,  their 
charms  as  social  centres  or  fashion's  courts,  and 
their  myriad  associations,  spreading  like  gleams 
of  light  over  the  land — would  require  the  pages 
of  a  plethoric  quarto.  One  class  alone  we  will 
consider,   namely  the    Sulphureous,  where   the 
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rheumatic,  the  dyspeptic,  and  the  scrofulous  in- 
valids gather  as  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  where 
their  gay  companions  and  attendants  find  rare 
enjovments  in  the  pleasant  summer  time.  The 
chief  of  these  are  Avon,  Clifton,  Chittenango, 
Richfield,  Sharon,  Saratoga,  Columbia,  and  Mas- 
sen  a.  The  first  five  are  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York,  the  next  two  are  toward  its  eastern 
border,  and  the  last  is  in  the  midst  of  the  nar- 
row strip  of  cultivation  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  vast  wilderness  and  hunting- 
grounds  in  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  experience  of  a  friend  who, 
during  "  the  season"  of  the  year  of  grace  1855, 
visited  the  whole  eight. 

Our  friend  Portfolio  is  a  dabbler  in  litera- 
ture and  art — a  scribbler  and  limner — with  a 
very  little  encumbrance  of  wealth  and  family, 
and  floats  along  on  the  tide  of  society,  stopping 
his  shallop  here  and  there  occasionally  to  leave 
his  card  with  the  dear  public.  Just  at  the  close 
of  June  last  year,  a  rheumatic  twinge  in  his 
shoulder,  and  a  profusion  of  cutaneous  jewels 
upon  his  nose  and  forehead,  urged  him  to  seek 
relief  from  both,  not  only  for  personal  comfort, 
but  to  sustain  a  hard-earned  reputation  for  so- 
briety then  endangered.  Whither  should  he 
go  ?  was  a  question  easier  asked  than  satisfac- 


torily answered.  Saratoga,  Sharon,  Richfield, 
Chittenango,  all  were  fashionable  or  were  rap- 
idly becoming  so,  and  therefore  to  him  distaste- 
ful ;  for  Portfolio  is  a  modest,  quiet  man.  Light 
came.  Long  ago  he  had  heard  of  Avon,  in  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Genesee ;  of  its  quiet,  the 
efficiency  of  its  waters,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
surroundings.  He  remembered  that  when  he 
was  a  lad  the  virtues  of  the  Avon  fountains  were 
highly  prized,  and  a  new  charm  had  been  given 
to  the  Genesee  Valley  by  his  now  venerable 
friend,  Dr.  Francis,  who  published  a  scientific 
analysis  of  its  waters,  and  a  pleasing  pen-pic- 
ture of  its  locality.  Then,  as  now,  the  word  of 
Dr.  Francis  was  a  bond  in  such  matters  not  to 
be  disputed.  This  recollection  settled  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  few  days  afterward  Portfolio  sat  at 
an  open  window  in  a  pleasant  garden-cottage 
at  "  Knickerbocker  Hall,"  gazing  with  exquisite 
delight  upon  the  broad  acres  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  spread  out  before  him,  and  then  covered 
with  ripening  wheat  and  growing  maize. 

"Knickerbocker  Hall!"  The  memory  of  a 
three  weeks'  sojourn  there  is  yet  green  and  de- 
lightful to  Portfolio.  The  old  Hall  stands  upon 
a  gentle  eminence  on  the  verge  of  the  Gen- 
esee flats,  between  the  two  sulphur  springs, 
and  is  completely  embowered  and  surrounded 
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by  gardens  and  pleasant  fields.  It  is  a  short 
mile  westward  of  Avon  village ;  and,  next  to 
the  "  United  States,"  it  is  the  most  popular  of 
the  public  houses  there.  Near  it  is  the  "Amer- 
ican," pleasantly  situated  upon  a  slope  above 
the  upper  spring;  and  opposite  the  "United 
States,"  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  the 
"Avon,"  the  least  pretending  of  the  four.  These 
compose  the  chief  accommodations  at  Avon. 
Invalids  prefer  the  "Knickerbocker,"  because 
the  atmosphere  is  continually  medicated  by  the 
gas  from  the  springs  without  being  made  of- 
fensive ;  while  the  gay  and  fashionable  find  more 
enjoyment  at  the  "United  States"  or  the  "Amer- 
ican." 

Life  at  Avon  was  a  counterpart  of  that  at  all 
of  the  sulphur  springs  visited  by  Portfolio.  To 
him  all  was  new  and  delightful — a  change  from 
workshop  to  paradise — and  the  very  atmosphere 
seemed  replete  with  suggestions  for  his  pen  and 
pencil.  Expecting  to  be  a  solitary,  he  was 
pleasantry  disappointed  in  finding  himself  sur- 
rounded by  persons  as  sociable  as  old  friends, 
and  he  experienced  many  regrets  at  parting. 
The  early  mornings  were  spent  in  walks  and 
conversation,  and  at  half-meridian  the  bath- 
house swarmed  with  bathers.  Then  billiards, 
ten-pins,  quoits,  and  other  sports  for  exercise, 
occupied  the  time  until  early  dinner.  Then 
some  read,  some  napped,  and  others  lounged 


upon  the  broad  verandas  or  tufts  of  grass  in  the 
cool  shades,  with  books  or  newspapers  ;  and  to- 
ward evening  riding-parties,  in  chaise  or  on 
horseback,  started  oft*  in  every  direction,  with  a 
hilarity  that  kept  the  more  serious  invalids  in 
comfortable  good-humor  until  their  return.  At 
sunset  new-comers  Avere  eagerly  waited  for,  for 
the  advent  of  a  fresh  guest  kept  curiosity  on 
tiptoe,  until  the  clerk's  register  had  been  scanned 
by  each  eye,  and  the  "position"  of  the  last  vis- 
itor had  become  manifest  to  all.  Backgammon, 
chess,  whist,  music,  social  conversation,  anec- 
dotes, and  other  light  amusements,  with  an  oc- 
casional "  hop,"  occupied  the  evenings ;  and  so 
the  days  and  nights  went  on  like  a  magic  world 
to  Portfolio.  The  programme  was  sometimes 
varied  by  fishing  excursions  to  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle lake  in  the  neighborhood,  or  trips  to  Roch- 
ester, Canandaigua,  Batavia,  or  Geneseo. 

I  was  privileged  to  peep  into  Portfolio's 
sketch-book  on  his  return,  and  found  it  filled 
with  views  of  places  rather  than  of  characters. 
Only  one  sketch  of  life  at  the  Springs  attracted 
my  special  attention.  It  was  drawn  hastily 
"  from  life"  with  a  dull  pencil,  and,  as  Portfolio 
observed,  with  a  duller  pen.  It  was  a  scene  at 
the  Lower  Spring  at  drinking-time — the  stated 
hour  when  omnibuses  and  coaches  came  from 
the  village  filled  with  the  imbibers  and  bathers. 
At  this  hour  scenes  often  occurred  which  would 
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have  delighted  the  genius  of  a  Hogarth  or  Gil- 
ray.  The  old  Senecas  called  the  region  around 
these  springs  Cannawagus — "the  place  of  stink- 
ing water" — a  name  eminently  appropriate  to 
the  mind  of  a  new-comer  or  the  unacclimated. 
Grimace  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  counte- 
nances when  swallowing  the  beverage  for  the 
first  few  days,  and  grotesque  groups  were  thus 
often  formed  around  these  fountains.  Portfolio 
transferred  four  of  such  a  company  to  his  sketch- 
book. They  were  conspicuous  in  a  group  of  a 
dozen  around  the  little  blue  marble  basin  of  the 
Lower  Spring,  composed  of  the  young  and  aged, 
the  sick  and  the  healthy,  the  ugly  and  the  beau- 
tiful. One  of  the  masculines,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, had  a  face  like  a  tragic  mask,  and  his 
limbs  had  angularities  like  a  Virginia  fence. 
He  was  the  true  philosopher — the  Socrates  of 
the  group.  Forty  times  he  had  stood  at  that 
fountain,  and,  like  the  fishwoman's  eels,  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  "  skinning,"  and  nev- 
er winced.  With  all  the  gravity  of  his  proto- 
type, he  drained  the  cup,  while  the  others  gen- 
erously "made  faces"  for  him.  Then  a  tall, 
sallow,  dyspeptic  spinster,  who  is  further  from 
"fat,  fair,  and  forty"  to-day  than  she  was  then, 
took  a  goblet,  bent  over  the  mysterious  fountain, 
and  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  to  keep 
her  Mechlin  and  bonnet-ribbons  from  the  drip, 
swallowed  the  draught  without  breathing.  "Did 
you  ever !"  she  exclaimed,  drawing  in  her  breath 
and  opening  her  mouth  to  its  full  extent ;  and 
at  the  same  time  flinging  her  arm  with  such 
force  against  the  elbow  of  a  fop  of  the  Beau 
Brummel  sort,  as  he  was  lifting  a  full  tumbler 
to  his  lips,  that  it  dashed  the  contents  into  his 
ruffled  bosom.  An  impolite  titter  and  an  unfeel- 
ing giggle  attested  the  lack  of  sympathy  among 
the  young  people.  The  last  actor  in  the  scene 
sketched  by  Portfolio  was  a  burly  John  Bull 
from  Canada,  with  a  nose  like  a  red  turnip-rad- 
ish and  cheeks  like  an  egg-plant.     Like  the  fa- 


mous Van  Twiller,  he  was  "five  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  breadth," 
and  was  troubled  with  an  "orrid  heruption." 
It  was  his  first  appearance  in  the  comedy,  and 
he  made  all  the  fuss  of  a  supernumerary.  Hold- 
ing up  the  skirts  of  his  blue,  bright-buttoned 
coat  with  his  left  hand,  he  overshadowed  the 
fountain  with  his  presence,  and  raising  the  gob- 
let to  his  lips,  he  swallowed  the  contents  almost 
to  the  last  thimbleful,  Avhen,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  Uncle  Ned,  "  the  clapper  in  his 
throat  got  lazy  and  shut  up."  Bull  instantly 
expanded,  like  the  fabled  bull-frog,  almost  to 
bursting,  then  "  blowed"  like  a  whale,  and  per- 
sonated Jupiter  Pluvius  admirably.  Poor  Brum- 
mel's  coat  was  "sponged"  in  an  instant;  and 
a  mischievous  little  beauty,  with  her  eyes  and 
dimples  full  of  fun,  whose  bonnet  had  been 
baptized,  shouted  "  Nimbus !"  with  ringing 
laughter,  and  called  for  umbrellas.  Bull  almost 
roared  with  anger  because  the  company  roared 
with  laughter;  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
hegira,  ten  days  afterward,  he  was  known  only 
as  Nimbus,  or  the  rain-cloud. 

Among  the  guests  at  Knickerbocker  Hall, 
whom  Portfolio  delights  to  remember,  Avas 
Dr.  Derick  Knickerbocker,  the  founder  of  that 
"institution."  He  appeared  like  a  hale  man 
of  sixty,  of  middle  stature,  full  of  kindly  good- 
humor,  and  prodigal  in  Avords  of  medical  ad- 
vice. He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  "  Prince  of 
Schaghticoke,"  and  of  course  a  near  relation  of 
the  great  Diedrich  the  Chronicler.  Almost 
thirty  years  ago  he  observed  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  these  Avaters,  purchased  a  ridge  of 
Avooded  land  betAveen  the  two  dark  and  tangled 
swamps  in  which  they  bubbled  up,  and  with  ax, 
spade,  and  pick,  he  commenced  the  foundation 
for  a  dispensary,  which  he  called  Knickerbock- 
er Hall.  There,  Avhile  on  a  visit  to  AAron,  Dr. 
Francis  (avIio  had  been  his  medical  tutor)  found 
him  at  his  labors,  commended  his  enterprise, 
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took  a  bottle  of  the  water  to  New  York,  and 
carefully  analyzed  it.  The  result  showed  the 
composition  of  a  wine-gallon  to  be  as  follows  : 

LOWER   SrRING. 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  lime 29*33 

Chloride  of  calcium S-41 

Sulphate  of  lime 57-44 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 49  -G1 

Sulphate  of  soda 1 3-73 

Amount  of  solid  contents 153-52 

Cubic  inches. 

Sulphureted  hydrogen 10/02 

Nitrogen 5-42 

Oxygen -EG 

UPPER,    OR  NEW   RATH   SPRING. 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  lime 2G"9G 

Chloride  of  sodium 5"GS 

Sulphate  of  lime 3"52 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 8-08 

Sulphate  of  soda 3S-72 

Amount  of  solid  contents S2-9G 

Sulphureted  hydrogen , .     31 -2S 

Dr.  Knickerbocker,  who  resides  at  Rochester, 
yet  owns  and  rents  the  Hall.  The  bathing- 
houses  are  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Nowlan,  the 
proprietor  of  most  of  the  land  around  the  springs, 
and  he  Avas  contemplating  new  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive accommodations  for  the  increasing  vis- 
itors. Further  westward,  and  near  the  banks 
of  the  Genesee,  is  a  fine  magnesia  spring;  and 
about  two  miles  further  up  the  valley  is  a  fount- 


ain of  sulphureous  water,  much  stronger  than 
any  at  Avon,  over  which  the  now  venerable  Dr. 
Long  has  presided  for  about  twenty  years.  To 
that  spring  many  bathers  resort,  and  some  in- 
valids reside  there  permanently. 

Portfolio  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  an  anti- 
quarian taste,  and  found  gratification  for  it  at 
Avon.  Historically  and  legendarily,  it  is  a 
classic  region;  and  he  had  the  rare  good  luck 
of  spending  an  afternoon  with  the  fine  poet, 
Hosmer,  whose  genius  has  embalmed  in  the 
fragrant  amber  of  verse  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful romances  of  the  Six  Nations  —  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  Western  World.  Here  and  here- 
about the  Senecas  kept  the  western  door  of 
The  Long  House,  as  the  Six  Nations  fanci- 
fully called  their  Federal  Republic,  while  the 
eastern  door  was  kept  by  the  Mohawks.  The 
fire-place,  where  the  Federal  Council  was  held, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Onondagas,  near  the  mod- 
ern Syracuse ;  and  the  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and 
Tuscaroras  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  broad 
lawn  away  down  the  waters  of  the  Susquehan- 
na and  Delaware.  There,  near  the  Avon  rail- 
way station,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  which 
the  village  is  the  crown,  was  undoubtedly  the 
battle-field  of  the  French,  under  De  Nouville, 
and  the  invaded  Senecas,  in  1687,  when  the 
aroused  Iroquois  drove  the  Gaul  from  their 
beautiful  land,  with  much  slaughter  and  great 
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alarm.  Within  eight  miles  of  this  point,  at  the 
now  beautiful  Geneseo,  General  Sullivan  pen- 
etrated, with  his  chastening  scourge,  in  the  ear- 
ly autumn  of  1779,  to  punish  the  Indians  for 
their  cruelties  at  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming. 

Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  venerable 
George  Hosmer,  Esq.,  Portfolio  passed  an  even- 
ing, and  listened  with  delight  to  his  narratives  of 
the  olden  time.  For  sixty  years  he  had  resided 
at  Avon.  When  first  there,  the  Indians  outnum- 
bered the  white  people  by  scores.  What  an  ex- 
perience was  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Avon !  He 
had  seen  the  rough  banks  of  the  Genesee  at  the 
Great  Falls  gradually  covered  by  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester and  its  industrial  establishments ;  and  by 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  the  Eagle  Hotel  of  that 
city  now  stands,  he  once  killed  a  rattlesnake  be- 
fore a  white  man's  cabin  had  been  reared  in  that 
vicinity.  He  had  seen  Buffalo  a  little  hamlet, 
then  a  ruin  in  ashes,  and  again  growing  into  one 
of  the  stateliest  cities  in  the  land.  With  such 
narratives  he  entertained  our  friend  until  a  late 
hour.  Two  days  afterward  Portfolio  left  Avon, 
and  from  an  early  morning  train  from  Rochester, 
he  landed  at  Clifton  Springs,  a  point  about  half- 
way between  Canandaigua  and  Geneva. 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  a  choice  of 
lodgings  at  Clifton.  It  was  Hobson's.  There 
were  only  two  public  places  for  strangers,  and 
one  of  these  only  (the  Clifton  Spa  House)  was 


devoted  to  travelers  on  the  wing.  The  other 
was  an  eminent  water-cure  establishment,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  H.  Foster,  and  at  that  time 
filled  with  patients  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Port- 
folio had  determined  to  stay  but  a  day  and  a 
night  at  Clifton,  and  being  as  punctual  in  his 
engagements  to  himself  as  to  others,  would  not 
consent  to  remain  longer.  The  pleasant  com- 
pany at  the  Spa  House,  the  kindness  of  the  host, 
and  the  glory  of  the  magnificent  grove  of  ma- 
ple, basswood,  ash,  and  chestnut  trees,  through 
which  the  visitors  strolled  to  the  fountains,  the 
bath-houses,  and  the  gymnasium,  could  not  wed 
him  to  the  place  beyond  his  appointed  hour. 
So  he  made  the  most  of  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Clifton  Spa  House  was  erected  as  a  dis- 
pensary in  1806,  when  the  springs,  then  gush- 
ing out  on  the  borders  of  a  rough  marsh  and 
tangled  forest,  were  visited  by  invalids  from  the 
surrounding  country.  For  fifty  years  these  wa- 
ters have  been  famous  for  their  cure  of  bilious 
and  cutaneous  disorders ;  and.  yet  it  is  only 
about  a  dozen  years  that  they  have  been  much 
known  beyond  the  region  of  Central  New  York. 
The  old  house,  with  its  broad  verandas,  seen  in 
Portfolio's  sketch,  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Parke  (the  proprietor  when  he  visited  it), 
about  eleven  years  ago.  He  built  a  large  addi- 
tion to  it,  embellished  the  grove  by  laying  out 
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pleasant  walks,  and  was  contemplating  other 
changes  which,  if  carried  out,  will  make  Clifton 
Springs  one  of  the  most  delightful  summer  re- 
sorts yet  found  by  Portfolio.  Below  the  grove, 
and  many  feet  lower  than  the  mineral  fount- 
ains, is  a  broad  marsh,  through  which  flows  a 
considerable  stream  of  pure  water  that  comes 
down  from  the  neighboring  hills,  augmented 
there  by  the  gushing  sulphur  springs  upon  its 
margin.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  lake, 
with  an  island  in  its  centre,  to  be  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  adorned  with  a  pavil- 
ion for  the  pleasure  of  visitors.  Around  the 
lake  is  to  be  a  circular  railway,  like  the  one  in 
the  fairy-like  Congress  grounds  at  Saratoga; 
and  the  margin  is  to  be  skirted  with  gravel 
walks  and  fringed  with  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
Should  this  design  be  accomplished,  the  noble 
old  grove,  the  beautiful  lake,  the  embowered 
island  and  its  surroundings,  will  form  a  charm- 
ing scene,  not  to  be  surpassed  or  rarely  equaled 
in  all  our  country. 

The  waters — what  shall  be  said  of  the  waters  ? 
Portfolio  exhausted  the  fountain  of  adjectives 
in  describing  their  marvelous  charms,  and  the 
resplendent  sediment  upon  leaf  and  pebble  in 
the  tanks  and  along  their  leafy  outlets ;  and  to 


his  taste  acquired  at  Avon,  they  seemed  fit 
nectar  to  be  borne  among  the  immortals  by 
Ganymedes.  Yet  with  all  his  poetic  exhilara- 
tion, he  was  sober  and  prosaic  enough  to  tran- 
scribe the  following  record  of  an  analysis  of 
one  quart,  made  by  Dr.  Chilton,  in  September, 
1852: 

Grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime 17 '80 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 4-12 

Sulphate  of  soda I'M 

Carbonate  of  lime 2-42 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 8-28 

Chloride  of  sodium 2-32 

Chloride  of  calcium 1  '02 

Chloride  of  magnesia 1'02 

33-42 
Organic  matter,  a  trace. 

Hydrosulphuric  and  carbonic   acids  abound,  but  the 
quantity  having  materially  lessened  while  being  con- 
veyed to  New  York,  the  proper  amount  could  not  be 
ascertained. 
The  morning  of  Portfolio's  departure  for  the 
East  from  Clifton  was  very  lowery,  and  prom- 
ised a  wet  day.     The  road  was  free  of  dust  and 
comfortable  for  travel.     These  conditions  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  plan  of  visiting  Chit- 
tenango,  Richfield,  and  Sharon  in  their  regular 
geographical  order,  and  he  concluded  to  re- 
main under  shelter  of  the  cars  for  the  day,  and 
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make  a  long  journey  while  the  dust-demon  of 
the  rail  was  quiescent.  So  he  ticketed  himself 
for  Rome,  where  he  dined  "  as  Romans  do,"  and 
at  three  o'clock  he  was  sandwiched  between  two 
live  "crying  babies,"  in  a  car  for  Watertown 
away  up  in  the  old  "  Black  River  Country"  east- 
ward of  Lake  Ontario.  The  clouds  were  dis- 
solved by  brilliant  sunshine  just  as  they  started. 
xVll  was  serene  and  beautiful  without — all  was 
equally  and  unlovely  within.  The  air  was  hot, 
the  passengers  numerous,  the  babies  inexhausti- 
ble. Their  mammas  were  unlike,  and  treated  to- 
tal depravity  on  different  systems.  One  coaxed, 
and  soothingly  asked  what  "darlm'  wanty" — 
begged  it  to  "keep  its  litty  footsey's  still" — and 
•'would  it  have  a  litty  dinny" — and  "did  baby 
have  nassy  pin  in  it" — and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  nursery  chapter.  The  other  was  silent  as  a 
gathering  storm-cloud,  and  in  her  face  the  red 
lightning  of  impatience  flashed  more  and  more 
ominously  as  the  lusty  young  incompatible's 
voice  ascended  the  gamut.  The  thunder-clap 
came.  Forbearance  being  no  longer  a  virtue, 
she  turned  the  fat  screamer  over  as  suddenly  as 
a  flap-jack,  gave  it  three  mortal  spanks — the 
potent,  mysterious  three — so  audibly  that  a 
nervous  old  lady  who  sat  four  seats  ahead, 
sprang  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Gracious  me !  what's 
broke  ?"  The  voice  of  the  astonished  infant 
was  as  suddenly  checked  as  the  scream  of  a 
steam-whistle,  and  rampant  baby  number  two, 
equally  astonished  by  the  sudden  silence  of  its 
competitor,  as  quickly  left  its  vocation.  Soon 
they  were  both  asleep — the  mothers  were  happy 
— the  passengers  went  on  their  way  rejoicing, 
and  Portfolio  was  left  in  profound  cogitation  of 
the  subject  of  baby-culture,  theoretical,  practical, 
and  ethical.  His  benevolent  propensities  theo- 
rized in  favor  of  coaxing,  while  observation 
taught  a  powerful  practical  lesson  to  the  con- 
trary.    He  finally  compromised  the  matter  be- 


tween conscience  and  common  sense,  and  re- 
solved that  any  crying  babies  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  cultivate,  should  be  spanked  first  and 
coaxed  afterward. 

Portfolio  spent  three  or  four  days  in  the 
pleasant  region  of  Watertown,  in  social  enjoy- 
ments, delightful  rides,  and  in  visits  to  relics  of 
men  and  things  having  a  place  in  history.  One 
day,  with  a  friend,  he  rode  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  second  war  for 
Independence.  There  business  seemed  resting 
from  its  labors,  and  enterprise  was  nodding. 
Even  the  soldiery  had  gone  from  the  barracks 
on  the  height,  and  all  around  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Sabbatical  year.  Portfolio  warmed 
with  indignation  as  he  sketched  the  decaying 
wooden  monument  to  brave  soldiers  who  sleep 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  military  post  there : 
and  an  hour  afterward  his  heart  glowed  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm  while  listening  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  venerable  light-house  keeper  on 
Horse  Island,  who  commanded  a  part  of  that 
vincible  militia  that  wisely  remembered, 

"  lie  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

The  old  man  had  been  an  exception.  He  main- 
tained his  defiant  position  nobly  when  the  Brit- 
ish landed  on  the  very  spot  where  his  beacon 
now  stands,  until  he  had  no  men  to  command. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  beneath  a  very 
lowery  sky,  Portfolio,  with  a  friend  and  wife, 
started  for  the  distant  Massena  Springs  by  the 
circuitous  way  of  Cape  Vincent,  Kingston,  and 
the  broad  St.  Lawrence.  They  tarried  more 
than  an  hour  at  Kingston,  waiting  for  the  boat 
from  Oswego ;  and  during  that  hour  Portfolio 
strolled  into  the  town,  a  foreigner  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  August  when  our 
little  party  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
weather  frowns  of  the  morning  were  changed  to 
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brilliant  smiles,  and  a  sunset  scene,  such  as  the 
skill  of  Claude  could  not  imitate,  was  painted 
in  gorgeous  pictures  on  the  western  sky,  just  as 
the  voyagers  passed  the  lower  group  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  discovered  the  spires  of 
Ogdensburg.  In  that  pleasant  frontier  town 
they  passed  the  night  with  relatives,  and  early 
the  next  day  Portfolio  and  his  friend  embarked 
in  a  lower  river  steamer  for  the  famed  Massena 
fountains.  It  was  an  exciting  voyage  to  the 
Lewisville  landing,  thirty  miles  below.  For  al- 
most the  whole  distance  the  river  flows  in  a 
swift  current,  or  roars  in  deep  foaming  rapids 
over  rocky  slopes.  Pew  carriages  were  in  wait- 
ing, and  passengers  were  numerous.  Port- 
folio's head  ached,  his  friend  had  tight  hoots, 
and  both  felt  as  men  who  keep  growleries 
at  home  for  the  annoyance  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. They  found  comfortable  back  seats  in 
a  high,  covered  coach,  and  had  just  composed 
themselves  for  a  journey  of  seven  miles  over  a 
dusty  road,  when  a  puffy,  fat  lady  with  two 
pretty  daughters  climbed  in,  unmindful  of  first 
comers.  They  knew  the  rules  of  American 
politeness,  and  expected  compliance.  Port- 
folio was  compensated  for  his  abdication  by  the 
privilege  of  being  enthroned  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  pretty  maids,  while  his  friend,  less 


fortunate,  was  compelled  to  be  contented  with 
a  seat  on  the  driver's  box,  under  a  cotton  um- 
brella. 

A  quiet  nap  at  the  "United  States,"  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  head-bath  in  the  Massena  waters,  re- 
stored Portfolio  to  health  and  spirits;  and  slip- 
pers so  delighted  his  friend,  that  he  freely  for- 
gave the  fat  lady  for  driving  his  tight-booted 
feet  out  into  the  broiling  sun-heat.  They  both 
quaffed  much  and  often  of  the  healing  fountain 
during  the  warm  evening,  and  at  an  early  hour 
retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  ball-room 
was  on  the  same  floor,  and  there  a  party  from 
Ogdensburg  had  gathered  for  a  "  hop,"  in  which 
some  of  the  permanent  visitors  joined. 

The  springs  are  on  the  verge  of  the  Raquette 
River,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  about  a  mile 
from  Massena  village,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Grass  River.  These  two  streams,  of  about  equal 
volume,  run  almost  parallel  for  many  miles,  and 
empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Cornwall 
Island.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  only  four  miles 
distant  from  the  springs,  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  nearest  station,  on  the  great  Northern  Road 
from  Ogdensburg  to  Rouse's  Point,  is  at  Pots- 
dam, fifteen  miles  distant.  As  early  as  the 
close  of  the  last  century  these  waters  were  dis- 
covered by  surveyors,  and  thev  saw  the  oozy 
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ground  around  them  filled  with  the  hoof-prints 
of  the  moose  and  deer,  who  visited  there  on  ac- 
count of  the  saline  qualities  of  the  fountains. 
The  Indians  had  used  them  as  remedies  for 
ulcerations,  it  is  said,  as  long  as  tradition  can 
reach  back;  and  as  early  as  1815,  white  people 
occasionally  sought  relief  from  cutaneous  dis- 
eases by  their  use.  The  first  settler  there  was 
Captain  John  Polly,  a  soldier  in  the  second  war 
for  Independence,  and  there  he  was  yet  residing 
at  the  time  of  Portfolio's  visit.  They  had  a 
long  and  pleasant  interview,  and  the  captain 
gave  our  friend  a  graphic  history  of  his  adven- 
tures. In  1822,  when  Polly  was  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood,  he  purchased  forty  acres  there,  on 
which  are  the  fountains  and  the  present  growing 
village  of  Massena  Springs  ;  and  there  he  erected 
the  first  accommodations  for  visitors.  At  about 
that  time  a  young  girl  greatly  afflicted  with  salt- 
rheum  came,  and  was  completely  healed.  A 
few  years  later,  the  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  Alexander  M'Donald,  came  there  with 
the  "  black  scrofula,"  which  he  had  contracted 
in  Egypt.  His  legs  were  covered  with  black  ul- 
cers to  his  knees.  He  remained  a  month  and 
was  entirely  cured.  Since  then,  hundreds  af- 
flicted with  every  description  of  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, chronic  dyspepsia,  and  diarrhea,  and  kin- 


dred complaints,  have  there  found  relief  pr  posi- 
tive cures.     Such  is  the  general  testimony. 

There  are  two  springs,  only  a  few  feet  apart, 
one  warm  and  the  other  cold.  The  latter  is 
enclosed  and  surrounded  by  a  spacious  covered 
platform,  as  seen  in  the  picture.  The  other  is 
also  enclosed,  but  is  so  little  used  that  its  sur- 
roundings are  about  as  primitive  as  when  the 
moose  and  the  deer  resorted  there.  Professor 
Emmons  has  given  the  following  result  of  an 
analysis  of  the  two  springs  : 

Warm  Spring.    Cold  Spring. 

Chloride  of  sodium 6-988  6-205 

Magnesia -644                  -846 

Calcium 1-026                  *466 

Sulphate  of  lime 2-794  1*960 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*630  1-100 

Hydrosulphuret  of  magnesia  > 

and  organic  matter j  loiO 

13-0S2  12-447 

In  1828  the  present  Harrowgate  House  was 
erected  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  about  forty  rods 
from  the  river,  where  the  springs  were  first 
curbed.  In  1848  the  spacious  brick  edifice  op- 
posite the  Harrowgate  House,  known  as  the 
United  States  Hotel,  was  erected  by  Benjamin 
Phillips,  and  both  are  owned  by  him.  All 
about  has  a  new  appearance.  The  little  village 
of  a  dozen  houses  has  grown  up  within  a  few 
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years  ;  a  bath-house  has  been  erected,  and  shade 
trees  have  been  planted.  Other  and  extensive 
improvements  are  in  contemplation,  and  soon 
the  Massena  Springs  will  become  a  delightful 
summer  resort  for  the  healthy  as  well  as  the 
sick. 

Returning  to  Lewisville  landing,  our  travel- 
ers hired  a  waterman  to  row  them  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  a  skiff.  It  was  a  task  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude,  for  the  current  was  swift,  and 
in  some  places  turbulent.  He  accomplished  it, 
however,  by  skirting  some  island  shores,  and 
shooting  obliquely  across  the  rapid  channels. 
They  landed  at  Chrysler's  Village,  dined  on 
pie,  cheese,  and  cold  water,  and  then  rode  in  a 
hired  buggy  to  the  battle-ground  of  Chrysler's 
Field,  four  miles  distant.  On  their  way  from 
thence  to  the  village  of  Williamsburg,  they  were 
drenched  by  a  sudden  shower,  but  were  compen- 
sated by  the  display  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  they  had  ever  beheld.  The  sun's  rays 
were  at  such  an  angle  that  prismatic  hues  were 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, making  its  broad  bosom  appear  as  if  clad 
in  rainbow  vestments  of  the  most  brilliant  dyes. 
That  night  they  lodged  at  the  "  Grand  Trunk" 
tavern,  in  Williamsburg — the  best  in  the  place — 
where  they  found  plenty  of  flies,  spiders,  and  noisy 
people.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  were  on  board  a  Montreal  steam- 
er that  crawled  up  the  several  rapids  at  a  slow 
pace,  breakfasted  at  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdens- 
burg,  spent  a  day  and  a  night  with  their  friends 
at  the  latter  place,  and  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing they  went  to  rest  in  Watertown.  Two  days 
afterward  Portfolio  was  on  Lake  Ontario  in  a 
squall,  far  worse  in  its  effects  than  the  one  in 
the  car.  The  steamer  rolled  and  pitched,  and 
so  did  the  passengers.  The  dinner  table  was 
less  prized  than  the  lounges ;  the  company  was 
generally  disagreeable,  and  appetite,  discomfit- 


ed, retreated  from  the  turmoil  of  stomachs,  but 
to  return  with  renewed  vigor  when  the  harbor 
of  Oswego  was  reached.  There  again  Portfolio 
found  old  friends,  spent  a  day  or  two  with  them, 
then  journeyed  on  to  Syracuse  to  greet  other 
kind  friends  there,  and  on  a  very  hot  and  sultry 
morning  he  found  himself  at  Chittenango  Sta- 
tion, fifteen  miles  eastward,  impatiently  waiting 
for  a  coach  to  take  him  to  the  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  the  village  of  the  same  name. 

Here  again  Portfolio  encountered  the  miser- 
ies of  the  code  of  American  traveling  polite- 
ness. At  the  cry  of  "all  aboard"  he  looked 
around,  saw  no  feminines  responding,  and  with 
other  gentlemen  he  leisurely  took  a  seat  in  the 
coach.  When  it  was  about  full,  and  ready  to 
start,  the  agent  thrust  his  head  into  the  window, 
and  with  hurried  but  unwelcome  words,  said, 
"Please  accommodate  the  ladies,  gentlemen." 
Four  full-grown  women  and  two  cherubs  were 
waiting  for  the  "accommodation."  Portfolio 
had  the  best  seat,  and  that  was  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  leave  it.  He  leaped  out,  as- 
cended to  a  perch  on  the  roof  of  the  coach,  and 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  escape  from  the  confined  at- 
mosphere within,  to  enjoy  the  free  air  above 
and  sight-seeing  along  the  dusty  road. 

The  ride  on  the  perch  was  not  unpleasant  un- 
der the  shadow  of  an  umbrella.  They  passed 
through  the  pretty  little  village  of  Chittenango, 
on  the  western  verge  of  Madison  County,  where 
driver,  horses,  and  the  agent's  pocket  were  re- 
freshed. The  village  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  at  the  entrance  to  the  deep,  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  Chittenango  Creek, 
the  outlet  of  Cazenovia  Lake,  makes  its  way 
toward  the  immense  plain  that  extends  from 
Syracuse  to  Rome,  and  over  which  it  flows  to 
Oneida  Lake,  eight  miles  distant.  A  long  mile 
up  the  valley  from  the  village,  near  the  eastern 
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bank  of  the  stream,  gush  out,  from  a  shelving 
ledge  of  rocks,  the  celebrated  sulphureous  fount- 
ains. Along  that  mile,  the  hills,  covered  with 
woods  and  patches  of  cultivation,  rise  high  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  valley,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  road  traverses  an  oozy 
swamp,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  small  edifice 
covering  the  more  ancient  mineral  fountain  in 
that  region,  known  as  "Yates's  Spring."  It  is 
now  but  little  visited.  The  trees  around  it  are 
lofty  and  numerous,  the  shadows  deep,  and  an 
air  of  dreamy  solitude  pervades  the  scene.  A 
solitary  attendant,  with  white  locks,  and  seated 
on  a  rustic  chair  at  the  foot  of  a  large  oak  near 
rhe  spring,  reminded  Portfolio  of  some  old 
priestly  Druid,  ready  to  minister  to  the  good  of 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men. 

At  the  base  of  a  high -wooded  cliff,  close  by 
the  gushing  fountains,  the  White  Sulphur  Spring 
House,  kept  by  E.  R.  Lewis,  was  erected  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  affords,  in  table  and  dor- 
mitories, oneof  the  most  attractive  resting-places 
for  the  sick  and  weary,  in  our  land.  It  is  spa- 
cious, four  stories  in  height,  with  an  extensive 
wing  and  bath-house  attached.  On  the  south 
side  of  it,  the  fountain  has  been  so  arranged  by 
art,  where  it  leaves  the  cliff,  that  the  waters 
fall  in  a  sparkling  cascade,  disappear,  and  again 


burst  forth  at  the  foot  of  a  terrace  in  a  beauti- 
ful jet,  and  fill  a  spacious  basin.  Flowing  from 
this  under  ground,  they'  again  appear  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Chittenango  Creek,  and  there  present  a  lovely 
picture  as  they  leap  in  air  in  several  jets,  and 
cover  the  rude  heap  of  stones  around  with 
sparkling  crystals,  like  the  hoar-frost  of  Decem- 
ber. A  little  further  south  is  a  cottage,  with 
billiard  and  refreshment  rooms.  In  a  nook 
of  the  cliff,  full  fifty  feet  above  the  fountain, 
and  reached  by  a  winding  pathway  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  is  the  gymnasium,  shaded  by  birches 
and  maples,  and  some  lofty  oaks.  In  front  of 
the  house  a  bridge  spans  the  rapid  current  of 
the  Chittenango;  and  in  a  noble  grove  across 
the  stream  are  four  pleasant  cottages  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  where  families  reside  dur- 
ing the  season. 

Here  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley;  and 
from  an  eminence  on  the  opposite  side  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  views  in  all  that  region  may 
be  obtained,  including  Cazenovia  and  Oneida 
lakes.  The  valley  terminates  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  above  the  springs,  where  the  Chit- 
tenango falls  perpendicularly  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  and  forms,  in  harmony  with  the  deep 
gorge  and  other  accessories,  a  scene  of  surpris- 
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mg  beauty.  A  little  farther  on,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  is  the  village  of  Cazenovia,  whither,  on 
Portfolio's  arrival  at  the  springs,  almost  every 
visitor  had  gone  to  enjoy  the  sport  afforded  by 
Dan  Rice's  circus !  He  was  greatly  surprised 
to  learn  that  grave  men  and  women,  who  sit 
near  the  pulpit  in  churches  at  home,  who  dep- 
recate the  city  amphitheatre  as  a  plague-spot, 
and  almost  regard  Shakspeare  as  a  wicked  lure, 
there  forgot  their  propriety  and  their  professions, 
and  became  as  heartily  tickled  by  "  the  clown" 
and  his  coarse  jests  as  any  urchins  who  eat  pea- 
nuts and  encore  stage-swearing  in  the  pit  of  a 
city  theatre. 

The  highly  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Chit- 
tenango  waters  are  very  similar  in  their  char- 
acter to  those  of  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur 
Springs  in  Virginia,  and  appear  to  possess  their 
wonderful  healing  powers,  especially  in  cuta- 
neous affections  and  diseases  of  the  liver,  stom- 
ach, bowels,  and  other  functions.  But  these 
waters,  like  all  that  contain  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas,  appear  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
pulmonary  complaints,  and  should  be  avoided 
by  those  who  are  thus  afflicted.  For  that  reason 
they  are  also  admirable  tests  by  which  to  discover 
a  real  pulmonary  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which 
other  disorders  sometimes  assume.    The  follow- 


ing is  an  analysis  of  one  pint  of  the  water  of  the 
Chittenango  spring,  made  by  Dr.  Chilton : 

Grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime 17-00 

Chloride  of  sodium *  40 

Muriate  of  magnesia "50 

Sulphate  of  magnesia '200 

Vegetable  matter "  10 

20-  00 
Sulphureted  hydrogen,  with  a  small  combination 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.     Temp.  49°  Fahr. 

Portfolio  would  gladly  have  tarried  long 
among  the  pleasures  of  Chittenango,  for  there 
was  a  quiet  and  a  loveliness  in  nature  and  a 
charm  in  the  refined  society  met  with  there  that 
delighted  him.  But  he  was  now  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  with  tireless  wing  was  making  his 
flight  homeward,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
pick  up  a  few  crumbs  of  knowledge  in  other 
places  than  at  fountains  of  health ;  so  at  twi- 
light he  rode  back  to  Chittenango  village  in 
company  with  a  resident  there,  took  stage  for 
the  railway  station,  and  at  half  past  nine  in  the 
evening — a  warm,  calm,  starry  Saturday  even- 
ing— he  was  again  under  the  roof  of  his  friends 
in  Syracuse. 

On  Monday,  Portfolio  journeyed  to  Rome, 
from  whence  he  rode  out  to  Verona  Springs, 
about  seven  miles  southward,  when  he  was  dis- 
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appointed  in  not  finding  those  of  the  sulphure- 
ous class.  These  being  his  special  object  of 
inquiry,  he  remained  there  only  long  enough  to 
procure  a  plain  dinner  at  the  Water-Cure  es- 
tablishment. Toward  evening  he  was  again  at 
Little  Falls,  and  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
by  two  friends,  he  started  for  Richfield  Springs, 
in  the  hill-country  of  Otsego  County. 

The  village  of  Richfield  Springs  is  about  half- 
way between  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Coopers- 
town,  and  twenty-two  west  of  Sharon  Springs. 
It  lies  upon  a  narrow  plain,  near  the  head  of 
Canaderaga,  or  Schuyler's  Lake,  and,  like  other 
villages  born  of  the  popularity  of  mineral  springs 
which  they  surround,  Richfield  is  new  and  thriv- 
ing. There  are  three  public  houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  and  several  good  pri- 
vate houses  for  invalids  who  prefer  their  quiet. 
The  "American,"  kept  by  William  P.  Johnson 
— and  the  "  Spring  House,"  owned  by  Joshua 
Whitney,  are  nearest  the  fountains,  and  both, 
when  Portfolio  visited  Richfield,  were  filled  to 
overflowing  with  guests.  The  springs  are  on  the 
premises  of  the  Spring  House.  The  chief  fount- 
ain is  upon  the  crown  of  a  knoll  so  saturated 
with  the  waters  that  the  tough,  peat-like  soil 
trembles  like  jelly,  in  some  places,  beneath  the 
feet.      The  cone  has  been  flattened,  and  fur- 


nished with  a  granite  basin  for  the  reception  of 
the  waters.  In  a  marshy  spot  several  rods  dis- 
tant, and  many  feet  lower,  is  another  spring, 
but  the  waters  are  seldom  used.  Between  the 
chief  fountain  and  the  Spring  House  is  a  new- 
ly-planted grove,  which  already  casts  a  pleasant 
shade  over  the  pathway ;  and,  half-concealed  by 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  vines,  is  the  bath-house. 
A  pavilion  to  cover  the  spring  is  needed,  for 
the  hot  sun  will  not  allow  visitors  to  linger  as 
they  desire  around  the  cooling  fountain. 

These  waters  are  justly  celebrated  for  their 
healing  virtues.  Hither  the  Mohawks  came  for 
the  cure  of  frost-bitten  feet ;  and  tradition  says 
that  a  famous  healing  prophet  once  dwelt  upon 
a  beautiful  island  in  the  midst  of  Canaderaga 
Lake  to  whom  invalids  from  all  the  Iroquois 
used  to  come  and  leave  their  maladies.  At 
midnight  he  would  glide  softly  away  in  his  ca- 
noe, penetrate  the  dark  forest  to  the  fountains, 
and  then  return  to  his  patients  with  vessels  full 
of  the  magic  wraters.  He  became  proud  and 
powerful ;  and  at  last  he  called  himself  the 
twin-brother  of  the  Great  Spirit.  This  blas- 
phemy kindled  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  and 
it  consumed  the  boaster.  One  morning,  when 
a  bridal  party  went  thither  to  receive  the  pro- 
phet's blessing,  the  island  had  disappeared.   The 
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Great  Spirit  in  his  wrath  had  thrust  it,  with  the 
proud  prophet,  so  deep  into  the  earth  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  where  it  stood  are  unfath- 
omable by  human  measurement. 

Professor  Reid  has  given  the  following  as 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of  a  wine-gallon  of  the 
water  of  Richfield  Springs : 

Grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 20' 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 10* 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  magnesia 1-5 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 00* 

Hydrosulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime. ...       2* 

Sulphate  of  lime 20* 

Solid  matter 153-  5 

230-10 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  2G-9  inches. 

Toward  evening  Portfolio  and  his  friends 
rode  around  Canaderaga,  or  Schuyler's  Lake. 
Noble  as  are  the  associations  which  cluster 
around  the  name  of  Schuyler,  Portfolio  could 
not  endure  the  desecrating  change  of  the  more 
beautiful  Indian  name  to  that  of  the  pure  pa- 
triot ;  and  the  words  "  Schuyler's  Lake"  do  not 
appear  in  his  notes  or  sketches.  He  thought 
the  lake  as  beautiful  as  its  name.  It  is  five 
miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  Only  one  island  breaks  its 
surface,  as  seen  in  Portfolio's  picture,  and  there 
picnic  and  fishing  parties  resort  almost  daily  in 
fine  weather.  All  around  the  lake,  the  hills — 
partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated — rise  to  a 
high  altitude,  except  on  the  north,  where,  less 
than  a  mile  distant,  is  the  village.  Half-way 
down,  on  its  western  side,  is  the  "  Pine  Grove 
House,"  and  nearly  opposite,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
is  the  "Lake  House" — each  supplied  with  fishing- 
tackle,  boats,  and  refreshments  for  anglers.  This 
lake  is  a  glorious  appendage  to  the  springs,  and 
forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  that  region. 
The  drives  around  it,  and  indeed  those  in  every 
direction,  are  charming  because  of  the  ever- 
changing  features  of  the  scenery ;  and  visits  to 
Cooperstown,  Cherry  Valley,  and  the  Mohawk, 
are  among  the  enjoyments  of  those  who  sojourn 
at  the  springs  for  a  season. 

Portfolio  remained  at  Richfield  only  a  por- 
tion of  two  days,  when  one  of  his  friends  re- 
turned to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  with  the 
other  he  departed  for  Sharon.  All  the  way  to 
Cherry  Valley  they  enjoyed  the  same  grand 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  that  hill-country;  and 
while  they  halted  upon  the  brow  of  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  fine  old  village,  and  the  deep 
valley  away  down  toward  Unadilla,  Portfolio 
could  not  resist  a  desire  to  transfer  a  portrait- 
ure of  the  vision  to  his  sketch-book.  Seven 
years  before  he  had  passed  a  night  at  Cherry 
Valley,  and  spent  the  evening  with  the  vener- 
able Judge  Campbell,  father  of  the  eminent 
jurist,  W.  W.  Campbell,  the  historian  of  that 
region.  Now,  again,  he  rode  up  to  the  old 
mansion,  and  inquired,  in  substance,  as  did 
Joseph  of  his  brethren,  "  Is  your  father  well, 
the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  Is  he  yet 
alive  ?"  and  it  was  ansAvered,  "  He  is  in  good 
health  ;  he  is  yet  alive !"  He  was  indeed  well, 
and  was  engaged  in  hay-making  in  the  field 


with  his  men.  Portfolio  and  his  friend  received 
a  hearty  welcome  from  that  hale  old  man,  who, 
seventy-seven  years  before,  when  a  child  six 
years  of  age,  had  been  carried  away  captive, 
with  his  mother  and  family,  by  the  Indians  and 
Tories  under  Brandt  and  Butler,  when  they  des- 
olated that  village  in  1778.  He  was  taken  first 
to  Niagara,  then  to  Caughnawaga,  near  Montreal, 
and,  after  a  separation  of  two  years,  the  whole 
family  were  reunited  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
now  resides.  Just  before  Portfolio's  visit  Judge 
Campbell  had  returned  from  a  tour  into  the 
northern  part  of  New  York,  where  he  had  spent 
a  week  or  two  with  his  son ;  and  while  so  near 
the  Canada  line,  he  extended  his  journey  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Caughnawaga,  where  he 
told  some  of  the  old  Indians  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  visit  them  after  an  absence  of  seven- 
ty-five years!  He  found  there  many  familiar 
objects.  He  recollected  the  old  church,  and 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  with  his  Indian  fos- 
ter-parents, for  he  was  regularly  adopted  as  a 
son  according  to  the  customs  of  the  savages. 
The  reputed  father  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams, 
the  "  Lost  Prince,"  was  his  foster-brother,  and 
there  he  saw  his  widow.  But  we  may  not  note 
the  particulars  of  the  interesting  interview  of 
Portfolio  with  the  venerable  Campbell.  He 
seemed  as  vigorous  as  a  man  of  sixty,  and  ram- 
bled over  the  fields  with  his  visitors,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  his  house,  to  show  them  his  noble 
"  maple  orchard,"  from  which  he  manufactures 
about  a  ton  of  sugar  annually.  There,  at  the 
side  of  the  road  leading  to  Sharon  Springs,  they 
parted,  and  an  hour  afterward  Portfolio  and  his 
friend  were  snuffing  the  sulphureted  hydrogen 
as  they  descended  the  deep  gorge  in  which  Sha- 
ron village  lies  concealed. 

Here,  in  old  Schoharie  ("  Drift-wood,"  in  the 
Indian  tongue)  is  a  portion  of  "  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground"  of  the  Revolution,  where  to  the 
scattered  settlers  every  bush  seemed  to  conceal 
an  Indian ;  where  men  went  armed  to  their 
farm-labor,  and  where  almost  nightly  the  bea- 
cons of  blazing  dwellings,  in  valley  or  on  hill- 
top, warned  others  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  sleep 
not  until  the  morrow's  sun.  But  we  may  not 
stop  to  consider  these  things.  Our  business  is 
with  the  present,  not  with  the  past — with  the 
enjoyments  of  to-day,  not  with  the  miseries  of 
yesterday ;  and  so  we  will  talk  only  of  the  health- 
fountains  of  Sharon  and  their  accessories.  They 
are  near  the  borders  of  Otsego,  Schoharie,  and 
Montgomery  counties,  nine  miles  south  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  Visitors  are  taken  thither  from 
the  Central  Railway  by  coaches  from  Canajo- 
harie,  over  a  road  of  great  interest. 

Although  the  village  and  the  springs  lie  in  a 
ravine,  they  are  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
Mohawk  Valley;  and  for  purity  and  salubrity 
of  air,  magnificent  vieAvs,  variety  of  natural 
scenery,  and  ever-varying  pictures  of  rural  life, 
this  spot,  Portfolio  verily  believes,  is  not  tran- 
scended by  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  round 
world.  From  the  "Pavilion,"  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  of  the  public-houses  there,  the 
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eve,  turned  to  the  north  and  east,  comprehends 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  prospects 
imaginable.  The  hilly  country  between  there 
and  the  Mohawk  Valley  seems  subdued  into  a 
gently-rolling  plain ;  and  the  woods,  fields, 
villages,  farm-houses,  and  brooks  like  silver 
threads,  have  the  appearance  of  a  gorgeous 
piece  of  tapestry,  excelling,  in  richness  of  con- 
ception, form,  and  color,  any  thing  the  looms 
of  Gobelin  ever  produced.  Beyond  stretches 
the  great  valley,  whose  northern  slopes,  and  the 
hills  of  Herkimer,  Eulton,  and  Saratoga  fade 
away  in  mysterious  aerial  perspective  of  azure, 
vermilion,  and  gold.  And  far  beyond  all,  in 
dim  spectral  mass,  loom  up  the  loftier  peaks  of 
the  Adirondac  Mountains,  westward  of  Lake 
Champlain,  seventy-five  miles  distant. 

The  mineral  springs  at  Sharon  gush  out  from 
the  bed  of  a  small  brook,  and  from  a  steep 
wooded  slope  on  its  margin.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  their  healing  virtues  have  been 
known  throughout  that  region,  and  parents  oft- 
en took  their  children  who  were  afflicted  with 
cutaneous  disorders,  and  dipped  them  in  the 
waters.  But  they  were  not  extensively  known 
until  about  the  year  1830.  In  1835  the  "Pavil- 
ion" was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  distant 
visitors.  After  passing  through  several  hands, 
it  is  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Lan- 
don,  and  is  one  of  the  best  public-houses  in  the 
country.  There  are  two  or  three  other  good 
houses  in  the  village  near  the  springs;  and  in- 
valids find  comfortable  accommodations  at  pri- 


vate dwellings.  Upon  the  slope  from  which  the 
fountains  gush  a  curious  phenomenon  is  exhib- 
ited. Within  the  space  of  a  few  rods  are  five 
different  springs — chalybeate,  white  sulphur, 
blue  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  pure  water.  The 
two  principal  springs  are  the  white  sulphur  and 
magnesia;  the  first  on  the  margin  of  the  brook, 
the  other  higher  up  on  the  slope.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  one  gallon  of 
the  waters  of  each,  made  by  Professor  Reid : 

"WHITE  STJLniUE. 

Grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 24 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 34 

Sulphate  of  lime 85*4 

Hydrosulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime 3 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  magnesium 2 -7 

Solid  contents 149-1 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  20-5  cubic  inches. 

MAGNESIA. 

Grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 30*5 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 22-7 

Sulphate  of  lime 76 

Hydrosulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime '5 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  magnesium 3  0 

Solid  contents 132*7 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  3  3  cubic  inches. 
Temperature  of  both  uniformly,  48°  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  woods  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the 
springs,  was  a  small  encampment  of  St.  Francis 
Indians,  who  have  occupied  the  spot  for  several 
consecutive  seasons,  make  and  sell  baskets,  fans, 
and  other  splint-work,  and  give  pleasure  to  vis- 
itors by  their  novelty  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
their  little  village.     The  chief  among  them  wras 
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a  very  intelligent  man,  of  pure  Indian  blood, 
whose  wife  was  a  white  woman,  the  daughter  of 
a  respectable  Methodist  clergyman.  She  was 
represented  as  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother, 
and  seems  to  have  acquired  all  the  gravity  and 
stoicism  of  the  people  among  whom  her  lot  is 
cast.  Day  after  day  she  toils  there  at  basket- 
making,  and  appeared  happy.  Among  them, 
too,  was  a  real  beauty  of  sixteen,  whose  features 
Portfolio  caught  between  the  leaves  of  his 
sketch-book.  He  thinks  she  would  have  charm- 
ed even  the  venerable  Hi-a-wat-ha ;  and  he  has 
since  apostrophized  her  in  sixty  lines  of  trochaic 
metre. 

Portfolio  made  a  short  sojourn  at  Sharon, 
and  then  departed  for  Saratoga,  the  northern 
Mecca  of  summer  fashion- worshipers.  He  made 
a  chapter  of  notes  concerning  the  magnificence 
of  the  public-houses,  the  gayeties  of  the  guests, 
the  beauties  of  the  Congress  grounds,  and  the 
value  in  materia  medica  of  the  several  mineral 
springs.  These  have  been  "laid  before  the  pub- 
lic" a  thousand  times,  and  must  now  be  passed 
over  with  this  mere  mention,  to  note  his  trip 
to  the  famed  Saratoga  Lake,  and  the  sulphur 
spring  on  its  eastern  border. 

Just  at  sunrise  Portfolio  and  an  excellent 
kinswoman  who  resides  in  the  village,  started 
in  a  "  buggy"  for  the  lake.  The  air  was  cool  and 
bracing,  and  the  ride  over  the  level  country  was 
delightful,  for  the  dust  was  laid  by  the  dew. 
The  lofty  Green  Mountains  bordered  the  east- 
ern horizon  until  the  travelers  crossed  the  long 
bridge  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  when  high 
hills  intervened.  These  they  ascended  for  half 
a  mile,  and  then  turning  southward  traversed  a 
hill-country  of  great  beauty,  enlivened  by  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  shining  lake.  They  went 
down  a  deep  ravine  below  the  high  headland 
toward  its  southern  extremity  (which  some  un- 
poetic  Adam  named  Snake  Hill),  and  in  a  de- 
lightful glen,  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  and  opening 
upon  the  broad  lake,  they  discovered  the  now 
neglected-  fountain,  bubbling  up  clear  as  the 
diamond,  and  jeweling  with  its  iridescent  sedi- 
ment the  decayed  leaves,  branches,  and  smooth 
pebbles.  On  one  side  of  the  glen,  near  the  lake- 
shore,  was  a  dilapidated  bath-house  ;  and  upon 
a  gentle  wooded  slope  on  the  other  was  a  de- 
serted saloon,  where  visitors  once  resorted  by 
scores.  A  few  years  ago  these  buildings  and  a 
public-house  for  visitors  were  erected,  and  a 
small  steamboat  plied  upon  the  lake  with  good 
success.  The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  vis- 
itors ceased  to  come,  the  steamboat  could  not 
earn  its  living ;  and  now  apparently  one  of  the 
best  sulphur  springs  in  the  land  is  almost  un- 
known. Portfolio  could  not  even  find  a  record 
of  an  analysis  of  its  waters,  but  he  brought  a 
bottleful  home  with  him,  tightly  corked,  as  a 
trophy  of  his  rediscovery.  In  wonderful  clear- 
ness, and  the  appearance  of  the  sediment,  the 
water  resembles  that  at  Clifton,  and  in  taste, 
also,  there  is  a  great  similarity.  Portfolio  made 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  glen,  another 
of  the  saloon  and  of  the  beautiful  lake,  and  re- 
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turned  to  Saratoga  Springs  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  to  take  the  cars  for  the  South.  He  arrived 
at  Hudson,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  near 
sunset ;  and  at  twilight  he  was  riding  over  the 
hills  behind  it,  on  his  way  to  the  "Columbia 
Springs,"  four  miles  distant  from  that  pleasant 
city.  These  sulphur  springs  are  yet  very  little 
known  to  the  public,  but  are  destined  to  become 
a  place  of  great  resort — not  only  because  of 
their  healing  virtues  and  the  romantic  beauty 
of  the  grounds  and  surrounding  country,  but 
because  of  their  proximity  to  the  commercial 
metropolis,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  reached  by  land  or  water.  Although  the 
people  of  that  region  have  been  long  acquaint- 
ed with  their  extraordinary  properties  in  curing 
eruptive  and  rheumatic  complaints,  yet  all  efforts 
to  give  them  public  notoriety  had  failed  until 
about  two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Charles  B.  Nash 
became  proprietor  of  the  land,  erected  a  com- 
modious house  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors, and  commenced  the  decoration  of  the 
premises. 

The  springs,  three  in  number,  vary  in  strength 
of  mineral  infusion.  They  bubble  up  in  a  swale, 
which  has  been  converted  into  meadow-land. 
Each  is  covered  by  a  little  pavilion.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  premises  consists  of  a  group  of 
hills,  all  covered  with  a  hickory  forest,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  house  has  been  erected,  and 
clearings  so  made  as  to  give  pleasant  glimpses 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains  beyond  the  Hudson. 
Pathways  have  been  formed  in  various  direc- 
tions, with  seats  at  resting-places,  where  pleas- 
ant views  or  quiet  nooks  for  reading  may  be 
found. 

Here  was  Portfolio's  last  visit  to  the  Sulphur 
Springs  of  New  York.  He  had  peeped  in  upon 
all  yet  known  to  the  public,  and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  weeks  he  returned  to  his  desk,  a 
better  and  a  wiser  man,  he  hopes.  His  Bar- 
dolphian  nose  appears  as  innocent  as  an  icicle ; 
the  twinge  in  his  shoulder  disappeared  long  ago ; 
and  he  feels  an  ardent  desire  to  become  a  prop- 
agandist of  faith  in  mineral  waters.  He  is  not 
partial  to  any  special  locality,  but  has  the  best 
opinion  of  all  of  them.  He  was  every  where 
pleased,  every  where  found  evidences  of  great 
cures  of  many  maladies  which  baffle  the  physi- 
cian's skill,  and  he  abides  under  the  sure  con- 
viction that  Nature  compounds  her  medicines 
more  perfectly  than  the  apothecary.  He  be- 
lieves, with  Hudibras,  that 

"  Men  are  brought  to  more  distresses 
By  taking  physic  than  diseases, 
And  therefore  commonly  recover 
As  soon  as  doctors  give  them  over." 

Undoubtedly  the  ingredients  of  health  and 
long  life  are 

"  Great  temperance,  open  air, 
Easy  labor,  little  care." 

Yet,  like  other  men,  he  would  doubtless  verify 
the  words  of  Byron : 

"  This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  us, 

Secundem  artem ; — but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — when  sick  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  Bneer." 
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THE  BEAR  AND  THE  BASKET-MAKER. 
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THE  world,  according  to  Carlyle,  is  greatly 
given  to  hero  worship.  Of  all  heroic  at- 
tributes none  commands  so  universally  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  mankind  as  courage. 
Modern  metaphysicians  undertake  to  dissect 
it,  and  call  it  by  a  variety  of  names,  while  a 
game-cock  knows  more  about  the  thing  itself 
than  the  whole  academy  put  together.  That 
most  plain  and  downright  people  the  Romans, 
who  dealt  largely  in  the  genuine  commodity, 
simply  called  it  "  virtue ;"  and  they  were  right, 
for  it  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  high 
character.  Of  what  avail  have  been  the  ef- 
forts of  Quakers,  peace  societies,  philosophers, 
and  preachers  against  the  all -pervading  in- 
stinct ?  Who  was  ever  displeased  when  a 
sturdy  Broad-brim  forgot  his  profession,  and  let 
human  nature  blaze  out  against  the  oppressor? 
Who  has  not  marked  the  subdued  triumph  in 
the  elder's  face  as  he  repeats  to  his  brother  the 
story  of  the  fighting  preacher  who  laid  aside 
the  protecting  and  restraining  black  coat  that 
he  might  thrash  some  ribald  sinner  into  good 
manners  and  repentance?  Whose  heart  has 
not  leaped  when  Christian  nimbly  reached  out 
his  sword  to  give  Apollyon  that  last  victorious 
thrust  ? 

In  vain  the  supercilious,  self-called  thinker 
points  to  intellectual  superiority  as  the  chief 
glory  of  our  race,  and  rates  courage  among  the 
brute  instincts.  In  vain  civilization  urges  the 
higher  claims  of  science,  and  awards  her  first 
medals  to  the  genius  of  the  peaceful  arts.  In 
vain  are  Crystal  Palaces  and  the  ever-blooming 
hopes  of  an  imminent  millennium.  In  vain 
has  Progress  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boots 
and  made  such  immeasurable  strides  from  one 
Fourth  of  July  to  another.  In  vain  do  poli- 
ticians love  their  country,  and  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  serve  the  public — it  is  now  as  ever, 
always  the  same.     The  favorite  pursuit  of  man, 


civilized  and  barbarian,  Christian  and  heathen, 
is  to  make  hash  and  minced  meat  of  each  other. 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest;11 
and  none  but  fools  would  waste  their  time  on 
the  subject.  Autocracies,  democracies,  theoc- 
racies, aristocracies,  monarchies,  limited  or  un- 
limited, constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  when 
stripped  of  forms,  words,  sentiments,  and  super- 
stitions, and  all  the  unsubstantial  humbug  with 
which  men  are  obliged  to  drape  and  becloud 
the  nakedness  of  their  actions,  are  all  based 
upon  two  great  principles — Fraud  and  Force. 
In  the  end  the  cheats  generally  manage  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  profit ;  but,  in  spite  of  them, 
the  glory  remains  to  the  brave. 

After  such  an  exordium  the  reader  might 
expect  a  History  of  the  United  States  or  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Eastern  Question.  But  he  will 
be  disappointed.  Let  the  Model  Republic  rob 
hen-roosts,  and  pilfer  her  defenseless,  lousy 
neighbors  until  she  is  ashamed  of  it;  let  the 
Titans  of  the  Old  World  crack  their  sinews 
and  butt  their  stubborn  heads  together  until 
they  ache,  the  Muse,  whose  business  it  is  to 
write  their  history,  must  wait  with  her  pen  be- 
hind her  ear  until  the  comedy  is  played  out. 
We  only  set  out  to  tell  a  story  of  a  Dutchman 
and  a  Bear.     Who  laughs  ? 

Is  there  no  glory  on  earth  but  in  the  service 
of  states  ?  Is  heroism  to  be  despised  unless  dis- 
played on  the  field  of  battle  or  under  the  walls 
of  a  beleaguered  city  ?  Is  the  courage  that  was 
steadfast  without  the  stimulus  of  drums  and 
trumpets  to  go  unapplauded  ?  Is  the  life  that 
was  periled  for  a  faithful  friend  of  less  worth 
than  that  exposed  at  the  bidding  of  a  monarch? 
Are  the  heroic  deeds  wrought  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest  to  remain  unchronicled  ?  Is  there 
no  voice  in  the  mountain-land  ?  no  minstrel  who 
can  worthily  sing  the  praises  of  her  rugged  and 
hardy  sons  ? 

Henry  Herbel  was  born  in  Muntzhausen,  a 
village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Berkeley  Springs 
may  remember  having  seen  a  short,  rugged- 
looking  individual  hanging  about  the  front  of 
the  hotel,  loaded  with  neat  willow-baskets,  and 
offering  them  for  sale  in  the  most  hopeless  En- 
glish that  ever  bothered  the  tongue  of  an  emi- 
grant or  the  comprehension  of  a  native. 

At  a  later  date,  when  he  had  more  thorough- 
ly caught  the  spirit  of  the  mountains,  he  was 
often er  seen  with  a  rudely-stocked  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  bearing  a  bunch  of  game,  such  as 
squirrels,  pheasants,  and  turkeys,  all  of  which 
greatly  abound  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  these  occasions  Henry  was  usually  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  bobtailed  curs,  wiry, 
spirited  fellows,  that  were  continually  getting 
into  broils  with  the  village  dogs,  and  the  mas- 
ter's uncouth  expressions  of  concern  at  the  un- 
ruly behavior  of  his  canine  followers  always 
afforded  great  amusement  to  the  by-standers. 
In  these  days  Henry  had  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  led  the  life  of  a  Bohemian ;  during  the  sum- 
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mer,  sleeping  in  barns,  under  haystacks,  and 
sometimes  on  the  bare  mountain-side.  Seated 
under  a  broad  maple,  he  would  peel  his  osiers, 
weave  his  baskets,  cook  his  meals,  and  partake 
of  them  with  his  dogs,  in  wild  independence 
even  of  the  forms  of  civilization.  His  winter 
quarters  were  a  deserted  hut  in  the  forest,  or  a  di- 
lapidated out-building  on  some  mountain  farm. 

He  was  then  a  keen  and  successful  sports- 
man, as  the  heaps  of  rabbit,  fox,  and  'coon  skins 
he  exhibited  at  the  end  of  every  season  fully 
testified. 

While  busily  engaged  in  circumventing  his 
fellow-denizens  of  the  forest,  the  basket-maker 
was  himself  fatally  ensnared.  The  buxom 
charms  of  a  mountain  lass  took  such  a  firm 
hold  on  Henry's  heart,  that  he  felt  himself  no 
longer  the  free  rover  he  had  formerly  been. 

Now  our  hero  did  not  sigh  and  lament,  as 
lovers  usually  do ;  nor  did  he  leave  off  eating, 
and  take  to  wandering  by  the  side  of  purling 
brooks.  Not  he.  Alas  for  novelists  and  pub- 
lishers !     But  he  married  the  girl  without  more 


ado,  hung  up  his  hat  on  a  peg  in  her  mother's 
cabin,  and  concluded  the  romance  on  the  first 
page. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  son  was  born  to  in- 
herit the  name  and  fortunes  of  Herbel.  The 
basket-maker  for  the  first  time  felt  his  soul 
stirred  with  the  sentiment  of  paternity.  Ho 
said  little,  but  after  that  plaintive  cry  was  heard 
in  his  cabin  he  pursued  the  game  with  a  deadlier 
aim;  and  wove  willow-baskets  more  diligently 
than  ever.  About  a  twelvemonth  after  this 
event,  our  hero  sat  scratching  his  head  with  an 
air  of  great  perplexity.  This  was  on  a  keen 
March  morning.  The  preceding  year  had  been 
a  hard  one.  Nothing  had  prospered  on  the 
farm,  and  game  was  scarce  in  the  woods.  The 
earth  had  been  parched  up  with  drought.  Peo- 
ple wouldn't  buy  baskets  because  they  had  no- 
thing to  put  in  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
drought,  Madame  Herbel  had  just  presented 
her  lord  with  a  charming  daughter.  Hence 
the  sturdy  Dutchman's  perplexity.  The  babies 
were  singing  a  duet,  and  their  voices  accorded 
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admirably.  When  they  ceased,  the  old  mother- 
in-law  (herself  a  German  by  birth)  took  up  the 
recitative. 

"  Henri,  du  bist  liederlich.  There  is  no  meat 
in  the  house,  no  meal,  and  the  crout  is  nearly 
gone.  These  mouths  must  be  fed,  Henri ;  you 
must  look  to  it — you  and  your  lazy  dogs." 

Henry  made  no  reply ;  but  Watch,  a  keen- 
eyed  brindle  cur,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  the 
hearth,  rose  up  and  looked  wistfully  at  his  mas- 
ter, as  if  he  understood  and  felt  the  reproach. 
Yellow  Dick  stopped  biting  at  the  fleas,  and 
pricked  his  attentive  ears.  Henry,  moved  by 
their  looks,  addressed  some  cabalistic  words  to 
his  dumb  companions,  which  we  would  not  at- 
tempt to  spell  with  our  present  alphabet,  but 
which  they  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend,  for 
they  capered  about  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy.  He  then  took  down  his  rifle,  and  buckling 
on  his  accoutrements,  sallied  forth  to  try  his 
fortune  once  more  in  the  woods.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  fustian  cap,  woolen  pants,  and  an 
over-coat  or  jacket  of  oiled  duck,  such  as  is  worn 
by  sailors  to  keep  out  the  weather.  Besides  the 
usual  powder-horn  and  pouch,  he  carried  in  his 
belt  a  hunting-knife,  a  tomahawk,  and  a  double- 
barreled  pistol.  With  this  formidable  arma- 
ment, and  followed  by  his  eager  dogs,  he  trudged 
manfully  through  the  snow,  which  lay  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  Avas  soon  scaling  the  steep  sides 
of  the  Cacapon  Mountain. 

For  several  hours  he  wandered  to  and  fro 
over  the  snow-covered  mountain,  seeking  in 
vain  for  traces  of  game.  At  length,  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  he  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  de- 
cayed log,  when  he  heard  the  dogs,  at  some 
distance  off,  barking  furiously.  "Now,"  said 
Henry,   "I  will  at  least  have   a    squirrel    to 


make  a  nice  broil  for  die  gute  Frau ;"  and  with 
pleased  alacrity  he  trotted  along  to  overtake 
the  dogs.  He  found  them  running  around  an 
opening  in  a  heap  of  rocks,  very  much  excited, 
sometimes  rushing  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  and  then  retreating  precipitately.  Their 
agitation  induced  him  to  believe  they  had  found 
some  unusual  game  ;  but  he  advanced  boldly, 
and  stepping  over  a  fallen  chestnut-tree,  looked 
into  the  hole.  A  savage  growl  and  a  rustling 
of  dry  leaves  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
large  animal ;  of  what  species,  however,  the 
undaunted  hunter  was  not  able  to  decide.  Again 
he  approached  his  head  to  the  cavity,  and  was 
again  saluted  with  a  growling  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  that  might  have  shaken  the  firmest  nerves. 
This  time  he  saw  distinctly  two  fiery  eyes  glar- 
ing at  him  from  out  of  the  darkness.  Henry 
cocked  his  piece  deliberately,  but  found  that  the 
proximity  of  the  chestnut  log  prevented  him 
from  drawing  a  sight  upon  the  animal.  The 
dogs,  dumb  with  the  intensity  of  their  excite- 
ment, stood  by  with  bristles  erect  and  tails  as 
stiff  as  spikes.  Henry  got  on  his  knees,  and 
leaning  back  on  the  fallen  tree,  leveled  his  gun 
as  well  as  he  could ;  the  animal,  in  the  mean 
while,  tearing  the  leaves  and  making  the  rocks 
tremble  with  its  furious  cries.  The  glaring  eyes 
seemed  to  approach  the  opening.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause.  Then  came  the  crash  of  the 
rifle — a  terrific  yell — and  through  the  smoke  a 
huge  she-bear  rushed  out  upon  the  hunter.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  made  a  vigorous  but  in- 
effectual push  at  her  with  his  gun.  With  one 
stroke  of  her  paw  she  hurled  the  feeble  weapon 
fifty  feet  into  the  air,  and  with  another  blow 
felled  the  stalwart  Dutchman  as  if  he  had  been 
a  green  weed.     He  fell  with  his  back  across  the 
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log,  and  before  he  could  draw  a  weapon  from 
his  belt  the  tremendous  beast  was  upon  him. 

*'  Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own, 
No  maiden's  arras  are  round  thee  thrown, 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel." 

With  her  fore-paws  she  hugged  him  round  the 
shoulders,  pinning  his  arms  to  his  sides ;  and, 
drawing  up  her  hind-feet  with  repeated  efforts, 
endeavored  to  rip  him  open.  Fortunately,  the 
oiled  jacket  worn  to  keep  out  the  water  noAV 
served  a  better  purpose.  The  tough  duck  foiled 
the  claws  of  the  bear,  which,  as  often  as  she 
ripped,  slipped  over  the  smooth  surface  and  spent 
their  force  upon  the  hunter's  legs  and  boots. 
All  this  passed  so  rapidly  that  Henry  had  only 
time  to  gasp,  "  Ach,  mein  Gott — Vatch — Dick  ! 
zu  hilf !"  At  these  words  the  dogs  rallied  from 
their  sudden  amazement.  Watch  seized  the 
bear  by  the  ear  at  the  same  moment  that  Dick 
took  hold  of  her  hind-leg.  Folio  wing,  that  in- 
stinct which  induces  this  animal  always  to  assail 
the  last  offender,  she  released  the  half-squeezed 
Dutchman,  and  turned  her  fury  upon  the  dogs. 
Away  they  went,  tumbling  over  the  rocks,  slip- 
pery with  snow,  and  crashing  through  the  tough 
undergrowth  as  if  it  had  been  dried  grass,  the 


wary  curs  adroitly  shunning  the  face  of  their 
ponderous  enemy,  and  worrying  her  behind 
whenever  the  occasion  offered. 

Henry  quickly  regained  his  feet,  and  unmind- 
ful of  his  hurts  and  the  blood  that  trickled  from 
his  face  and  legs,  ran  to  recover  his  gun.  He 
found  the  piece  entirely  useless,  the  muzzle 
filled  with  snow,  and  the  ramrod  missing.  Quick 
as  thought  he  drew  his  pistol,  and  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Both  barrels  snapped.  Just 
then  the  bear  made  a  savage  rush  at  Watch ; 
the  struggling  animals  rolled  together  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  and  disappeared  from  sight. 
"  Gott  im  Himmel !  Vatch  will  be  umgebracht !" 
screamed  the  half  frantic  hunter.  Dashing  the 
uncertain  pistol  on  the  ground,  he  drew  the 
hatchet  from  his  belt  and  leaped  over  the  ledge 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  beast  again  left 
the  dog,  and  turned  fiercely  upon  her  human 
foe.  Henry  seized  her  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  struck  a  determined  blow  at  her  forehead. 
As  she  turned  to  bite  his  arm,  the  weapon 
glanced  and  nearly  cut  off  one  of  her  ears.  She 
turned  again  to  the  side  where  she  felt  the 
wound.  The  next  moment  the  vengeful  hatch- 
et was  buried  deep  in  her  brain,  and  she  sunk 
at  the  victor's  feet  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 
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After  a  brief  but  fervent  ejaculation  of  thanks- 
giving, Henry's  first  movement  was  to  embrace 
his  faithful  allies  and  examine  their  wounds. 
To  his  great  relief  he  found  these  to  be  mere 
scratches,  and  then  seating  himself,  had  time  to 
consider  the  body  of  his  late  antagonist  more 
calmly.  She  was  an  animal  of  the  largest  size, 
very  fat,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  the  gloss- 
iest black  in  most  admirable  condition.  The 
rifle-shot  had  passed  through  her  muzzle  about 
an  inch  below  her  eyes,  inflicting  a  wound  which 
served  rather  to  enrage  than  disable  her.  From 
appearances  he  also  concluded  that  she  was  a 
mother;  and  after  a  short  repose,  gathered  up 
his  scattered  weapons  and  returned  to  the  den. 
On  approaching  the  spot,  he  heard  faint  cries 
from  within,  which  gave  assurance  that  he  had 
not  been  mistaken  in  his  conjectures. 

With  a  spirit  untamed  by  the  desperate  en- 
counter from  which  lie  had  just  escaped  with 
his  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  what 
then  seemed  to  him  a  new  peril.  Unsheathing 
his  knife  he  held  it  behind  him  like  a  do^'s  tail, 
and  backed  himself  down  into  the  den,  at  the 
risk  of  meeting  the  he-bear  on  his  way.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  male 
bear,  brute  that  he  is,  leaves  his  mate  during 


this  period  of  domestic  trouble,  and  finds  him- 
self a  comfortable  den  at  some  distance  off, 
where  he  may  rest  undisturbed  by  the  cries  of 
his  infant  progeny  or  the  grumbling  of  his 
spouse.  The  idea  is  not  altogether  an  unnat- 
ural one,  yet  nobody  but  a  bear  would  ever  act 
upon  it. 

Luckily  for  Henry  the  old  gentleman  was 
absent,  and  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  den 
without  opposition.  There  he  found  two  young 
ones  carefully  covered  up  with  dried  leaves  and 
moss ;  so  well  concealed,  that  if  they  had  kept 
quiet  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  them. 

The  cubs  were  blind,  like  young  puppies,  and 
as  their  eyes  were  not  opened  for  five  days  after, 
it  is  supposed  they  were  not  more  than  three 
or  four  days  old  at  the  time  of  their  capture. 
They  were  about  the  size  of  half-grown  kittens, 
six  inches  in  length,  and  perfectly  formed  as 
the  adult,  except,  as  is  the  case  with  all  young 
animals,  the  head  was  disproportionately  large. 
Their  coats  were  soft,  of  the  glossiest  black, 
with  tawny  marks  about  the  ears,  and  a  square 
white  spot  on  the  breast.  Although  handled 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  these  little  wretch- 
es, whose  eyes  had  never  seen  the  light,  with  a 
wonderful   and  unerring  instinct  quickly  dis- 
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criminated  between  the  touch  of  a  stranger  and 
that  of  their  dam.  No  sooner  were  they  taken 
up  than  they  uttered  the  most  atrocious  cries, 
and  fought  with  surprising  energy. 

As  our  hero  brought  these  new  trophies  to 
the  light,  he  saw  a  mountaineer  approaching 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  sound 
of  the  gun  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs.  The 
new-comer  cheerfully  lent  his  assistance  in  trans- 
porting the  prize  to  the  Dutchman's  cabin. 
Then,  when  his  blood  cooled,  Henry  for  the 
first  time  took  note  of  his  own  hurts,  which 
were  by  no  means  trifling.  His  face  had  re- 
ceived some  slight  scratches,  and  his  legs  and 
knees  were  badly  torn  with  wounds  that  cost 
time  and  trouble  to  heal.  But  what  of  that? 
The  bear  had  fat  upon  his  shoulders  full  three 
inches  deep,  and  netted  a  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  good  meat.  Besides  keeping  where- 
withal to  grease  his  own  griddle,  he  sold  enough 
to  the  neighbors  to  keep  his  family  comfortable 
for  two  months.  That  day's  work  brought 
Henry  both  meat  and  honor.  The  fame  of  his 
achievement  was  noised  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  none  knew  better  how  to  appreciate  it  than 
the  mountaineers  among  whom  he  dwelt.  The 
fury  of  a  she-bear  with  cubs  is  proverbial,  and 
the  boldest  hunter  shakes  his  head  doubtfully 
when  there  is  a  question  of  meeting  one  under 
those  circumstances.  I  once  knew  a  man,  one 
not  wanting  in  pluck  neither,  who,  at  the  sight 
of  two  cubs  playing  in  the  woods,  shouldered 
his  rifle  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  While  the  unskillful  undertook  to 
make  a  jest  of  his  timidity,  those  who  knew  the 
forest  better  did  not  severely  blame  his  pru- 
dence. 

The  feeblest  cry  from  one  of  those  uncouth 
little  jokers  would  have  brought  upon  him  an 


enemy  against  whose  ferocity  neither  lead  nor 
steel  are  considered  as  sure  protection. 

Formerly  Henry  was  nobody  but  "  that  Dutch 
basket-maker,"  now,  he  is  "  the  man  that  killed 
a  she-bear  in  single  fight,"  and  for  the  nonce,  the 
hero  of  Morgan  County. 

About  a  month  after  this  event  I  visited 
Henry's  cabin.  He  was  temporarily  absent, 
but  his  two  dogs  stepped  out  from  their  com- 
fortable kennels  on  either  side  of  the  door  and 
welcomed  me  with  friendly  greeting.  Within, 
his  blooming  spouse  suckled  the  younger  babe, 
while  the  elder  occupied  a  cradle  at  her  side, 
conjointly  with  the  young  bears.  One  of  these 
amused  himself  sucking  the  infant's  thumb, 
while  the  other  seemed  to  prefer  its  big  toe. 
Occasionally  the  little  savages  became  so  earn- 
est in  this  sport  that  the  heir  of  Herbel  was  fain 
to  express  his  displeasure  by  screams  and  kicks, 
and  the  mother  would  toss  the  offending  cub 
out  of  the  cradle.  Without  noticing  the  rebuke 
in  the  slightest  degree,  it  would  coolly  climb 
back  to  its  place  and  fasten  upon  toe  or  finger 
with  renewed  pertinacity. 

When  aware  of  my  presence,  the  matron  laid 
her  child  upon  the  table,  and  begging  me  to  keep 
the  bears  from  it,  ran  out  to  call  her  husband. 
Presently  he  came  in,  and  when  we  had  ex- 
changed salutations,  he  seated  himself  and  ad- 
dressed the  cubs  in  the  following  woxds,  "  Ah ! 
koom,  guten  fellers — ya — poor  leetle  Eritzee — 
koom  zu  papa — ya — ya — koom  den."  Where- 
upon the  whelps  scrambled  out  of  the  cradle 
and  had  an  exciting  climbing  match  up  the 
basket-maker's  legs.  His  horny  thumb,  as  first 
prize,  was  seized  by  the  winner,  while  Eritzee, 
as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  the  race, 
made  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  the  honor  of  a 
kiss  from  his  master.     Then  a  pan  of  milk  was 
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set  on  the  hearth  and  the  young  bruins  exhibited 
an  example  of  greediness,  compared  with  which 
the  behavior  of  a  pig  at  a  trough  would  be  con- 
sidered deliberate  and  polite.  They  leaped 
with  their  fore-paws  into  the  pan,  and  thrust 
their  noses  in  the  milk  up  to  the  eyes.  When 
it  was  gone  they  glued  their  lips  to  the  bottom, 
and  had  to  be  forcibly  dragged  from  the  pan. 
They  then  seized  their  hairy  paws,  saturated 
with  the  milk,  and  sucked  them  dry. 

After  amusing  myself  for  some  time  with 
the  antics  of  these  young  creatures,  I  accom- 
panied Henry  to  the  scene  of  the  combat,  and 
on  the  ground  received  from  him  the  details 
given  in  the  foregoing  narrative.  His  torn  gar- 
ments, his  scars,  the  traces  of  blood  on  the 


rocks,  and  the  furrows  made  by  the  bear's  claws 
in  the  chestnut  log,  all  testified  to  the  fury  of 
the  struggle  and  the  fidelity  of  the  narrator. 
On  our  return  to  the  cabin  I  dined  with  my 
host  on  boiled  squirrel  and  sour-krout.  Then 
the  bear's  skin  was  produced,  and  Henry  pro- 
ceeded to  trace  thereon  further  records  of  the 
fight.  There  was  the  shot-hole  through  the 
nose,  which,  to  use  Henry's  expression,  "only 
made  her  big  mad."  In  one  hind-leg  were  sev- 
enteen holes  from  the  teeth  of  the  intrepid 
Watch.  Yellow  Dick's  incisors  were  credited 
with  eleven  holes  in  the  other  leg.  Here  the 
left  ear  was  half-severed  by  the  hatchet,  and 
here,  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
was  the  fatal  blow  that  spilled  her  life.     The 
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dogs,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  most  interested 
listeners  to  this  discourse,  and  whenever  their 
prowess  was  particularly  alluded  to,  would  rap 
the  floor  emphatically  with  their  bobtails,  say- 
ing, with- intelligent  glances  and  motions  of  the 
head,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  the  power  of 
speech,  "True,  Sir,  every  word  of  it — that  hap- 
pened just  as  master  says."  Nor  do  I  believe  I 
am  drawing  too  much  on  my  imagination  when 
I  tell  how  that  Dick,  when  he  perceived  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  certain  honorable  scars 
on  his  face  and  breast,  modestly  stepped  for- 
ward and  rubbed  his  face  against  Henry's  hand 
in  a  manner  to  attract  attention  to  them ;  or 
how  Watch,  after  waiting  patiently  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  got  up,  and  smelling  very  signifi- 
cantly about  the  auricular  tufts  on  the  hide, 
seemed  to  say,  "I  think,  Mass  Henry,  you  for- 
got to  tell  the  gentleman  how  I  took  the  bear 
by  the  ear  when  she  had  you  down." 

The  skin  was  one  of  the  finest  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  I  prevailed  on  Herbel  to  sell  it  to  me. 
Its  aistory,  too,  had  invested  it  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. It  was  not  only  a  superb  bear-skin,  or- 
namental and  useful  for  many  purposes,  but  in 
my  eyes  it  was  as  the  robe  of  Caesar,  pierced  by 
the  weapons  of  his  slayers.     I  forgot  the  tri- 


umph of  the  living  in  sympathizing  admiration 
for  the  dead  brute.  When  the  little  bears  care- 
lessly nosed  this  relic  of  their  faithful  parent, 
and  rolled  in  wanton  gambols  over  the  soft  fur, 
I  was  touched  to  the  heart. 

Thoughtless  and  inconsistent  man  —  canst 
thou  feel  no  link  of  sympathy  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  brute  ?  Lovest  thou  those  tender 
babes  and  her  that  bore  them,  yet  hast  no  tear 
for  that  savage  mother,  who  met  death  so  fear- 
lessly in  defense  of  her  helpless  young? 

ASTRONOMICAL    OBSERVATORIES    IN 
THE   UNITED    STATES. 

BY  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D. 

IT  is  but  a  few  years  since  practical  astron- 
omy began  to  be  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  in  an  efficient  and  systematic  manner. 
Until  recently,  the  instruments  in  our  posses- 
sion were  but  few  and  small,  and  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  seldom  extended  be- 
yond the  notice  of  the  time  of  a  solar  or  lunar 
eclipse,  or  the  measurement  of  a  comet's  dis- 
tance from  neighboring  stars  with  a  sextant. 

The  most  important  astronomical  enterprise 
undertaken  in  this  country,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
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in  June,  1769.  Upon  the  observations  of  this 
transit  depended  the  more  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  sun's  parallax ;  from  which  is  deduced 
the  distance  of  the  earthfrom  the  sun,  and  thence 
the  absolute  distances  of  all  the  planets.  Only 
three  transits  of  Venus  are  known  to  have  ever 
been  seen  by  any  human  being.  The  first  oc- 
curred in  December,  1639,  and  was  seen  by  but 
one  individual,  named  Horrocks,  who  lived  near 
Liverpool,  England.  The  next  transit  occurred 
in  June,  17GI,  and  was  carefully  observed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  important  con- 
clusions were  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  sun's 
parallax.  It  was  known,  however,  that  its  next 
recurrence,  which  was  to  take  place  in  1769, 
would  be  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
and  several  of  the  Governments  of  Europe  sent 
astronomers  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  favor- 
ably situated  for  the  observations.  France  sent 
an  astronomer  to  California,  England  sent  as- 
tronomers to  Hudson's  Bay,  to  Madras,  and  to 
the  Island  of  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Sea.  Sev- 
eral Russian  observers  were  stationed  at  various 
points  of  Siberia  and  the  Russian  empire.  The 
King  of  Denmark  sent  an  astronomer  to  the 
North  Cape,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  sent  an 
observer  to  Finland. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1769,  appointed  a  committee  of  thirteen 
to  observe  this  rare  phenomenon.  The  gentle- 
men thus  appointed  were  distributed  into  three 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  making  observa- 
tions at  three  different  places :  viz.,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  at  Norriton,  17  miles  northwest 
of  Philadelphia;  and  the  light-house,  near  Cape 
Henlopen,  on  Delaware  Bay.  Dr.  Ewing  had 
the  principal  direction  of  the  observatory  in  the 
city,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  at  Norriton,  and  Mr.  O. 
Biddle  at  Cape  Henlopen.  Some  money  was 
appropriated  by  the  Philosophical  Society  to- 
ward defraying  the  expenses  of  the  observa- 
tions ;  but  this  being  found  insufficient,  aid  was 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Assembly.  Tem- 
porary observatories  were  erected,  tolerably  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. A  reflecting  telescope  with  a  Dollond 
micrometer  was  purchased  in  London  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  with  the  money  voted  by  the  Assem- 
bly; another  of  the  same  character  was  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Penn,  of  London  ;  and  other 
instruments  were  supplied  in  sufficient  number. 
The  observations  at  the  three  stations  were  all 
successful,  and  an  account  of  them  is  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  transit 
of  Venus  very  little,  if  any,  progress  seemed  to 
have  been  made  toward  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent observatory,  or  toward  the  procuring  of 
large  instruments  such  as  modern  astronomy 
requires.  The  first  direct  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  an  observatory  was  contained 
in  Mr.  Ilassler's  project  for  the  survey  of  the 
coast,  submitted  to  the  Government  through  Mr. 
Gallatin  in  the  year  1807.  The  proposition  met 
with  no  favor.     The  original  law,  authorizing 


the  survey,  passed  without  any  provision  on  the 
subject,  and  the  law  of  1832  expressly  prohibits 
such  an  establishment.  The  late  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  his  first  annual  message  in  1825, 
strongly  urged  this  subject  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress.  After  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  University,  he  said  : 

"  Connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity, or  separate  from  it,  might  be  undertaken 
the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory, 
with  provision  for  the  support  of  an  astrono- 
mer, to  be  in  constant  attendance  of  observa- 
tion upon  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  ;  and 
for  the  periodical  publication  of  his  observa- 
tions. It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pride,  as  an 
American,  that  the  remark  may  be  made  that, 
on  the  comparatively  small  territorial  surface 
of  Europe,  there  are  existing  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  these  light-houses  of  the 
skies ;  while  throughout  the  whole  American 
hemisphere  there  is  not  one.  If  we  reflect  a 
moment  upon  the  discoveries  which,  in  the  last 
four  centuries,  have  been  made  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  universe  by  the  means  of 
these  buildings,  and  of  observers  stationed  in 
them,  shall  we  doubt  of  their  usefulness  to  every 
nation  ?  And  while  scarcely  a  year  passes  over 
our  heads  without  bringing  some  new  astro- 
nomical discovery  to  light,  which  Ave  must  fain 
receive  at  second-hand  from  Europe,  are  we 
not  cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  means  of  re- 
turning light  for  light,  while  we  have  neither 
observatory  nor  observer  upon  our  half  of  the 
globe,  and  the  earth  revolves  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness to  our  unsearching  eyes?" 

This  eloquent  appeal  from  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
science,  was  received  with  a  general  torrent  of 
ridicule  ;  and  the  proposition  to  establish  a  light- 
house in  the  skies  became  a  common  by-word 
of  reproach  which  has  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  be 
familiar  to  the  lips  of  men  who  glory  in  their 
own  shame.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that, 
in  the  year  1832,  in  reviving  an  act  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  survey  of  the  coast,  Congress 
was  careful  to  append  the  proviso,  that  '■''nothing 
in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  authorize  tlie  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  a  permanent  astronom- 
ical observatory" 

YALE  COLLEGE  OBSERVATORY. 

A  donation  made  to  Yale  College  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  Clark  is  believed  to  have  contributed 
somewhat  toward  that  impulse  which  astrono- 
my has  recently  received.  In  1828,  Mr.  Clark 
made  a  donation  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  to 
Yale  College  for  the  purchase  of  a  telescope. 
The  telescope  was  ordered  from  Dollond,  of 
London;  it  arrived  in  1830,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  maker  to  be  "perfect,  and  such 
an  instrument  as  he  was  pleased  to  send  as  a 
specimen  of  his  powers."  This  instrument  has 
a  focal  length  of  10  feet,  and  an  aperture  of 
5  inches.  The  object-glass  is  almost  perfectly 
achromatic.  For  objects  that  require  a  fine 
light,  as  the  nebulae  and  smaller  stars,  this  in- 
strument exhibits  great  superiority,  and  its  de- 
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fining  power  is  equally  good.  It  has  a  variety 
of  eye-glasses,  and  a  spider-line  micrometer  of 
the  best  construction. 

The  style  of  mounting  of  this  telescope  is  not 
equal  to  its  optical  character.  It  has  an  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  movement  without  graduated 
circles,  and  is  rolled  about  the  room  upon  cas- 
ters. The  location  of  the  instrument  was  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate.  It  was  placed  in  the 
steeple  of  one  of  the  college  buildings,  where 
the  only  view  afforded  of  the  heavens  was 
through  low  windows  which  effectually  con- 
cealed every  object  as  soon  as  it  attained  an 
altitude  of  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  telescope  has 
proved  less  serviceable  to  science  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  anticipated.  On  one  oc- 
casion, however,  circumstances  gave  this  tele- 
scope considerable  celebrity.  The  return  of 
Halley's  comet  in  1835  was  anticipated  with 
great  interest.  The  most  eminent  astronomers 
of  Europe  had  carefully  computed  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  and  the  results  of  their  compu- 
tations had  been  spread  before  the  public  in  all 
the  popular  journals.  All  classes  of  the  com- 
munity were  impatiently  watching  to  learn  the 
result  of  these  predictions.  The  comet  was  first 
observed  in  this  country  by  Professors  Olmsted 
and  Loomis,  with  the  Clark  telescope,  weeks 
before  news  arrived  of  its  having'  been  seen  in 
Europe.  This  was  the  occasion  of  bringing 
prominently  before  the  public  the  importance 
of  having  large  telescopes,  with  all  the  instru- 
ments necessary  for  nice  astronomical  observa- 
tions. It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  a  plan  which 
had  already  been  conceived  of  establishing  a 
permanent  observatory  at  Cambridge  upon  a 


liberal  scale — a  plan,  how- 
ever, which  required  the 
momentum  of  another  and 
more  splendid  comet  for 
its  completion.  It  kindled 
anew  the  astronomical  spir- 
it of  Philadelphia,  and  ex- 
cited a  desire  for  instru- 
ments superior  to  those 
which  were  then  possess- 
ed. Indeed  the  import- 
ance of  systematic  astro- 
nomical observations  was 
beginning  to  be  somewhat 
generally  felt,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  superior 
instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  many  embryo 
plans  were  formed  for  the 
establishment  of  astronom- 
ical observatories. 

A  transit  instrument  of 
five  feet  focal  length  and 
four  inches  aperture  has 
recently  been  presented  to 
Yale  College  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Hillhouse,  of  New  Ha- 
ven ;  but  for  want  of  a 
suitable  building  for  its 
reception  this  instrument  has  not  -yet  been 
mounted. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  OBSERVATORY. 
The  first  attempt  to  found  a  regular  astro- 
nomical observatory  in  this  country  was  made 
in  connection  with  Williams  College,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Professor  Albert  Hopkins.  In 
1836  Professor  Hopkins  erected  a  small  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a  centre  with  two  wings,  the 
Avhole  being  48  feet  in  length  by  20  in  breadth. 
The  central  apartment  is  surmounted  by  a  re- 
volving dome  13  feet  in  diameter,  and  each 
wing  has  an  opening  through  the  roof  for  me- 
ridian instruments.  Under  the  dome  was  placed 
a  Herschelian  telescope  of  10  feet  focus,  mount- 
ed equatorially.  The  circle  for  right  ascension 
was  a  foot  in  diameter ;  the  declination  semi- 
circle was  30  inches  in  diameter.  Both  were 
made  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Troy,  New  York,  and 
read  to  minutes.  In  the  east  wing  has  been 
placed  a  transit  instrument  by  Troughton, 
having  a  focal  length  of  50  inches,  and  an 
aperture  of  three  and  a  half  inches.  In  the 
same  room  is  a  compensation  clock  by  Moli- 
neux. 

In  1852  an  achromatic  refracting  telescope, 
having  an  aperture  of  seven  inches  and  a  focal 
length  of  nine  and  a  half  feet,  was  presented  to 
Williams  College  by  the  late  Amos  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  optical  part  was  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Boston,  and  the  mount- 
ing was  furnished  by  Phelps.  The  instrument 
is  mounted  equatorially,  and  has  a  clock  move- 
ment. It  will  afford  some  indication  of  the 
excellence  of  this  instrument  to  state  that  the 
sixth  star  in  the  trapezium  of  Orion  has  been 
seen  by  it.     This  telescope  has  been  mounted 
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under  the  dome  of  the  observatory  in  place  of 
the  former  reflecting  telescope. 

HUDSON  OBSERVATORY,  OHIO. 

The  next  experiment  for  an  observatory  was 
made  in  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Reserve  College.  Having  been  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
in  this  institution  in  the  spring  of  1836,  the 
writer  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  of 
instruments  and  books,  and  returned  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1837  with  an  equatorial  telescope,  a 
transit  circle,  and  a  clock.  During  the  next 
season  a  building  was  erected,  which,  though 
quite  moderate  in  dimensions,  was  well  suited 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  instruments.  The 
entire  length  of  the  building  is  37  feet,  and  its 
breadth  10  feet.  The  transit  room  is  10  feet  by 
12  upon  the  inside,  having  a  sandstone  pier  in 
its  centre.  The  pier  is  entirely  detached  from 
the  building,  and  descends  about  six  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  transit  com- 
mands an  unobstructed  meridian  from  ninety 
degrees  zenith  distance  on  the  south,  to  eighty- 
nine  on  the  north. 

The  centre  room  is  occupied  by  the  equa- 
torial. It  is  14  feet  square  on  the  inside,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome  of  nine  feet 
internal  diameter.  The  equatorial  pier  descends 
six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and, 


like  the  transit  pier,  has 
.,  a  slope  of  one   inch  to 
the  foot. 

The  transit  circle  was 
made  by  Simms,  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  telescope 
of  30  inches  focal  length, 
with  an  aperture  of  near- 
ly three  inches.  The  cir- 
cle is  18  inches  in  diam- 
eter, graduated  on  plati- 
na  to  five  minutes  ;  and 
it  has  three  reading  mi- 
croscopes, each  measur- 
s-  ing  single  seconds. 

The    equatorial    tele- 
scope,    made     also     by 
Simms,  has  a  focal  length 
of  five  and  a  half  feet, 
with  an  aperture  of  about 
four  inches.     The  hour 
circle  is  12  inches  in  diameter,  graduated  to  sin- 
gle minutes,  and  reads  by  two  verniers  to  single 
seconds  of  time.     The  declination  circle  is  also 
12  inches  in  diameter,  graduated  to  ten  minutes, 
and  reads  by  two  verniers  to  ten  seconds  of  arc. 
The  clock  was  made  by  Molineux,  and  has  a 
mercurial  pendulum.      The  instruments  were 
first  placed  in  the  observatory  September,  1838, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in 
Ohio,  the  author  pursued  a  systematic  course  of 
observations,  as  far  as  his  engagements  in  the 
college  would  permit,  and  without  the  advant- 
age of  an  assistant.     Among  these  observations 
may  be  mentioned,  2G0  moon  culminations  for 
longitude,  69  culminations  of  Polaris  for  lati- 
tude, 16  occultations,  5  comets,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  afford  a  determination  of  their  or- 
bits, besides  a  great  variety  of  other  objects,  for 
regulating  the  clock,  etc. 

The  moon  culminations  observed  at  Hudson 
have  been  compared  with  European  observa- 
tions, as  far  as  corresponding  ones  were  made, 
and  the  following  is  the  result:  On  119  nights 
the  moon  was  observed  both  at  Greenwich  and 
Hudson  ;  on  107  nights  it  was  observed  both  at 
Edinburgh  and  Hudson ;  on  95  nights  at  Cam- 
bridge (England)  and  Hudson  ;  on  88  nights  at 
Hamburgh  and  Hudson;  and  on  40  nights  at 
Oxford  and  Hudson.      The  discussion  of  all 
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these  observations,  the  results  of  which  are 
published  in  Gould's  Astronomical  Journal,  has 
furnished  the  longitude  of  Hudson  from  Green- 
wich with  a  precision  such  as  has  been  attained 
at  but  few  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  the  observatory  at 
Hudson  was  compared  with  that  at  Philadel- 
phia by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  numer- 
ous signals  having  been  transmitted  to  and  fro 
on  four  different  nights,  and  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  these  places  has  thus  been 
settled  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  The 
accurate  determination  of  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  a  single  such  place  in  a  new  State,  af- 
fords a  standard  of  reference  by  which  a  large 
surrounding  territory  is  tolerably  well  located 
through  the  medium  of  the  local  surveys. 
PHILADELPHIA  HIGH-SCHOOL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  High-School  Observatory  at  Philadel- 
phia was  erected  at  about  the  same  time  with 
that  of  Western  Reserve  College,  but  the  in- 
struments were  not  received  until  the  autumn 
of  1840.  In  the  year  1837,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  Public 
Schools  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  Central 
High-School  in  Philadelphia.     At  one  of  the 
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meetings  of  the  committee,  Mr.  George  M.  Jus- 
tice proposed  the  erection  of  an  observatory  to 
be  attached  to  the  school,  and  that  the  use  of 
astronomical  instruments  should  be  taught  as  a 
regular  branch  of  study.  The  committee  unani- 
mously adopted  the  suggestion,  and  placed  the 
erection  of  the  observatory  and  furnishing  the 
instruments  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Justice.  The 
Controllers  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee the  sum  of  $5000  to  furnish  the  observ- 
atory. In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Sears  C.  Walker,  it  was  decided  to  order  the 
instruments  from  Munich,  in  preference  to  Lon- 
don or  Paris. 

In  the  year  1838  a  tower,  about  45  feet  high, 
was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  school  building, 
and  was  insulated  10  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  brick  walls  were  three  feet  thick 
at  bottom,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  at  top, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  tower  was  about  12 
feet  in  the  clear.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  dome 
18  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  about  two  tons. 
The  telescope  rested  on  two  marble  slabs,  eacli 
weighing  about  a  thousand  pounds,  which  were 
supported  by  two  strong  cast-iron  beams  that 
reached  from  the  north  to  the  south  brick  wall, 
and  thus  bound  the  two  walls  together. 

The  equatorial,  by  Merz  and  Mahler,  of 
Munich,  is  of  eight  feet  focal  length,  and  six 
inches  aperture,  with  clock-work  movement. 
The  hour  circle  is  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
reading  to  four  seconds  of  time ;  the  declina- 
tion circle  is  12  inches  in  diameter,  reading 
lo  ten  seconds  of  arc.  This  telescope  is 
mounted  like  the  celebrated  telescope  at  Dor- 
pat,  and  has  a  variety  of  powers  to  480,  with 
micrometers. 

The  meridian  circle  is  by  Ertel,  of  Mu- 
nich, and  was  mounted  on  marble  pillars 
resting  on  the  south  wall  of  the  tower.  The 
telescope  has  an  object-glass  of  five  feet  focal 
length,  four  and  a  half  inches  aperture,  and 
is  so  constructed  that  the  object-glass  and 
eye-glass  may  be  made  to  change  places.  It 
has  two  circles,  each  graduated  to  read  by 
the  aid  of  four  verniers  to  two  seconds  of 
arc.  The  clock  is  by  Lukens,  and  has  a 
mercurial  pendulum.  The  cost  of  the  sev- 
eral instruments  was  as  follows :  equatorial 
telescope,  $2200;  meridian  circle,  $1200; 
clock,  $300;  comet  seeker,  $245;  chronom- 
eter, $250. 

The  erection  of  this  observatory  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American  astron- 
omy, in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
a  class  of  instruments  superior  to  any  which 
had  been  hitherto  imported.  It  introduced 
the  instruments  of  Munich  fairly  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  American  public ;  and  their  supe- 
riority to  the  English  telescopes  was  felt  to 
be  so  decided,  that  almost  every  large  instru- 
ment which  has  been  since  imported  has 
been  from  the  same  makers.  In  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Kendall,  this  observ- 
atory became  celebrated,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica but  also  in  Europe.     It  has  furnished 
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436  moon  culminations,  about  120  occupations 
of  stars,  and  several  series  of  observations  for 
latitude ;  together  with  numerous  observations 
of  comets,  especially  the  great  comet  of  1843. 
This  was  also  an  important  station  in  several  of 
the  earlier  telegraph  operations  for  longitude. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  High  School 
being  needed  for  the  accommodation1  of  one  of 
the  railroads  leading  out  of  the  city,  the  build- 
ing and  lot  Avere  sold  in  1853,  and  a  new  lot 
was  purchased  on  Broad  Street,  about  250  rods 
north  from  the  former  site.  Here  a  new  school 
building  and  observatory  have  been  erected,  and 
the  instruments  were  set  up  in  the  autumn  of 
1854.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
new  observatory : 

For  the  support  of  the  instruments,  two  paral- 
lel piers  of  solid  masonry,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  each  1G  feet  wide 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  were  erected  in 
the  central  front  part  of  the  building.  They 
are  18  feet  apart,  being  separated  by  the  main 
entrance-hall  and  principal  stairway  ;  the  latter 
extending  to  the  fourth  story  of  the  tower.  The 
piers  are  enclosed  and  completely  isolated,  and 
extend  from  below  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing to  a  height  of  90  feet,  terminating  about  one 
foot  above  the  ceiling  of  the  fourth  story  of  the 
tower.  They  are  tied  together  at  each  floor  by 
wooden  beams,  and  ut  the  top  by  four  cast-iron 
girders — a  pair,  four  and  a  half  feet  apart,  being 
placed  near  each  end. 

The  observing  room  is  24  feet  square,  and  is 
covered  by  a  flat  roof  with  the  exception  of  the 
part  occupied  by  the  equatorial. 


The  eastern  pair  of  iron  girders  are  framed 
together  midway  between  the  piers,  and  upon 
this  frame-work  is,  constructed  of  bricks  and  ce- 
ment, a  prism,  four  feet  square  at  the  base, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  floor,  and  from  this  point 
a  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  rises  three 
feet  above  the  floor.  This  cylinder  is  encased 
in  a  drum  of  boiler-iron.  The  marble  stand  of 
the  telescope  is  imbedded  to  a  depth  of  18  inches 
in  the  cylinder,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  six  feet 
and  three  quarters  above  it.  The  equatorial  is 
covered  by  a  hemispherical  dome  of  12  feet  di- 
ameter, constructed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  Observatory  in  New  York,  with 
revolving  table  and  steps  attached.  To  secure 
a  firm  support  for  the  dome,  a  frame-work  of 
cast-iron  is  constructed  below  the  floor,  resting 
on  the  walls  within  the  piers.  From  this  frame- 
work, eight  equidistant  cast-iron  columns  ex- 
tend to  the  ceiling,  and  upon  these  a  substan- 
tial ring,  12  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  wood 
and  iron,  serves  as  the  foundation  for  the  plate 
upon  Avhich  the  dome  revolves. 

The  western  end  of  the  southern  pier  is  ex- 
tended to  within  about  one  foot  of  the  floor,  and 
is  capped  by  a  slab  of  marble,  eight  inches  thick, 
upon  which  the  piers  of  the  transit  circle  stand. 
In  the  direction  of  the  meridian  of  the  transit 
is  a  clear  opening,  26  inches  wide,  in  the  roof 
and  down  the  sides  to  within  about  two  feet  of 
the  floor.  On  each  side  of  the  transit  circle  a 
flexible  gas  tube  hangs  from  the  ceiling.  One 
light  is  used  to  illuminate  the  wires  of  the  tran- 
sit, while  the  other  is  used  in  reading  the  circle. 

The  clock  is  attached  to  the  western  wall, 
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near  the  transit  instrument,  and  is  lighted  by 
gas. 

Adjoining  the  observing  room  on  the  east,  is 
a  small  apartment  which  serves  as  a  library  and 
computing  room.  This  room  is  provided  with  a 
stove,  for  which  reason  the  two  rooms  do  not 
communicate  directly  with  each  other,  but  both 
open  on  the  staircase  leading  from  the  fourth 
story  to  the  observatory. 

WEST  POINT  OBSERVATORY. 

The  West  Point  Observatory  was  erected 
about  the  same  time  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 
In  1839  a  large  building  was  erected  for  the  ac- 


commodation of  the  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  with  three  towers  for  the  reception 
of  astronomical  instruments.  The  central  tower 
is  surmounted  by  a  traveling  dome,  27  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  about  17  feet  high  from  the  spring. 
It  is  pierced  by  five  window-openings  near  the 
curb,  and  an  observing  slit,  two  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  a  point  four  feet  above  the  floor  to 
nearly  two  feet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  zen- 
ith. The  dome  rests  on  six  twenty-four  pound 
cannon-balls,  which  turn  between  two  cast-iron 
annular  grooves. 

In  the  two  flank  towers,  meridian  observing 
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slits  are  made,  about  20  inches  in' the  clear. 
These  begin  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  extend  through  the  roof,  thus  afford- 
ing an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  celestial  merid- 
ian from  the  southern  to  the  northern  horizon. 

In  the  year  1840,  Professor  Bartlett  visited 
the  principal  observatories  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Bavaria,  and  or- 
dered three  large  instruments,  viz.,  an  equatorial 
telescope,  a  transit  instrument,  and  a  mural 
circle. 

The  equatorial,  which  was  erected  in  the  cen- 
tral tower,  was  mounted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb, 
of  Dublin.  The  telescope,  made  by  Lerebours, 
of  Paris,  is  a  refractor  of  eight  feet  focal  length, 
and  six  inches  aperture.  It  has  a  position  mi- 
crometer, furnished  with  an  illuminating  ap- 
paratus for  bright  lines  and  dark  field.  The 
telescope  is  moved  by  clock-work,  so  that  the 
object  under  examination  is  easily  kept  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  view. 

In  the  east  tower  is  a  transit  telescope,  by 
Ertel  and  Son,  of  Munich.  It  has  a  clear 
aperture  of  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  with  a 
focal  length  of  seven  feet,  and  is  supplied,  with 
all  the  appendages  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  observations.  There  is  in  this  tower 
a  fine  sidereal  clock,  by  Hardy. 

In  the  west  tower  is  a  mural  circle,  by  Simms, 
of  London,  It  is  cast  in  one  entire  piece  of 
brass,  instead  of  the  old  mode  of  frame-work. 
Its  diameter  is  five  feet,  and  the  graduations  are 
upon  two  bands,  one  of  gold  the  other  of  palla- 
dium. The  telescope  has  a  clear  aperture  of 
four  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  five  feet.  It 
is  provided  with  all  the  usual  means  of  adjust- 
ment, together  with  a  vertical  collimating  eye- 
piece, and  an  illuminating  apparatus  for  dark 
field  and  bright  lines.  Professor  Bartlett,  the 
director  of  the  observatory,  has  subjected  this 
instrument  to  a  severe  trial,  and  finds  the  prob- 
able error  in  the  measurement  of  an  angle  of 
60°  to  be  but  0/'22,  exclusive  of  the  error  of 
reading.  There  is  also  a  sidereal  clock  in  the 
same  tower. 

A  new  refracting  telescope,  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Grubb  telescope  in  the  central 
tower  of  this  observatory,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Henry  Fitz.  This  telescope  has 
a  focal  length  of  14  feet,  and  an  aperture  of 
nine  and  three-fourths  inches.  It  has  seven 
negative  and  six  positive  eye-pieces,  the  highest 
magnifying  power  being  1000.  The  circles  are 
each  20  inches  in  diameter,  the  hour  circle  read- 
ing to  two  seconds  of  time,  and  the  declination 
circle  to  20  seconds  of  arc.  The  price  of  this 
telescope  was  $5000. 

Professor  Bartlett  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  great  comet  of  1843,  which  are 
published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society."  He  has  also  made  nu- 
merous observations  with  the  meridional  instru- 
ments, which  have  not  yet  been  published. 
NATIONAL  OBSERVATORY  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  West  Point 
Observatory,  the  National  Observatory  at  Wash- 


ington was  commenced.  The  origin  of  this 
establishment  may  be  traced  to  the  wants  of  the 
naval  service.  In  the  year  1831  there  was  es- 
tablished at  Washington  a  depot  of  charts  and 
instruments  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  A  small 
transit  instrument  was  erected  in  a  small  wood- 
en building  near  the  Capitol,  and  used  for  the 
rating  of  chronometers.  This  depot  was  for 
several  years  under  the  superintendence  of 
Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Wilkes.  When,  in 
1838,  this  officer  took  command  of  the  explor- 
ing expedition,  he  recommended  that  a  series 
of  observations  should  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try, during  his  absence,  upon,  such  celestial  phe- 
nomena as  might  be  available  for  the  better  de- 
termination of  his  longitudes,  and  their  refer- 
ence to  some  meridian  at  home.  The  Govern- 
ment sanctioned  the  recommendation,  and  the 
observations  were  directed  to  be  made  at  Dor- 
chester by  Mr.  Bond,  and  at  Washington  by 
Lieutenant  Gilliss.  This  series  was  continued 
until  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  1842. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1840,  Profes- 
sor Bartlett  made  a  report  to  the  Engineer  De- 
partment at  Washington  on  the  observatories 
of  Europe.  In  this  report  he  embodied  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
instruments,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  observa- 
tories. He  afterward  prepared  a  plan  and  esti- 
mates for  an  observatory  at  Washington,  for 
Mr.  Poinsett,  then  Secretary  of  War. 

In  1842  was  passed  an  Act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  a  depot  of  charts  and 
instruments  for  the  navy,  the  expense  being 
limited  to  $25,000.  Lieutenant  Gilliss  was  in- 
structed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  present 
a  plan  of  a  building,  after  consultation  with  the 
principal  astronomers  of  the  United  States. 
The  plan  thus  prepared  was  afterward  submit- 
ted to  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  Europe, 
and  the  model  finally  adopted  embraced  such 
improvements  as  they  had  recommended.  The 
observatory  consists  of  a  central  building  of 
brick,  with  wings  upon  the  east,  west,  and  south 
sides.  The  central  building  is  50  feet  square, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  revolving  dome  23  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  an  elevation  of  18  feet  from  the  floor. 
Directly  under  the  dome  is  the  great  pier,  whose 
diameter  at  the  base  is  15  feet,  and  tapers  grad- 
ually to  the  top,  upon  which  rests  the  great 
equatorial.  The  central  building,  except  the 
dome,  is  employed  exclusively  for  official  pur- 
poses. The  west  wing  is  21  by  26  feet,  and  IS 
feet  high,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  meridian 
transit  instrument.  The  east  wing  is  48  by  21 
feet,  and  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  are  the  mural  circle  and  the  meridian 
circle,  and  in  the  other  are  the  chronometers. 
The  wing  on  the  south  side  is  21  by  40  feet,  in 
two  apartments.  In  the  first  apartment  is  the 
transit  in  the  prime  vertical,  and  in  the  second 
apartment  is  the  new  refraction  circle.  In  each 
of  these  wings  is  a  clock  regulated  to  sidereal 
time.  Immediately  east  of  the  observatory  is 
the  dwelling  of  the  superintendent. 
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The  great  refracting  telescope  was  made  by 
Merz  and  Mahler,  of  Munich.  The  object-glass 
has  a  focal  length  of  15  feet,  and  an  aperture  of 
nine  and  a  half  inches.  This  telescope  is  equa- 
torially  mounted,  and  furnished  with  clock- 
work. It  has  a  repeating  filar  micrometer,  with 
eight  eye-pieces,  magnifying  from  100  to  1000 
times.  The  cost  of  this  telescope  was  $6000, 
its  object-glass  alone  being  valued  at  $3600. 

The  transit  instrument  has  an  object-glass 
with  a  clear  aperture  of  five  and  a  half  inches, 
nnd  a  focal  length  of  88  inches,  furnished  by 
Merz  and  Mahler,  and  the  instrument  was  con- 
structed by  Ertel  and  Son,  of  Munich.  It  is 
mounted  upon  large  piers  of  granite,  which  rest 
firmly  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  extending  ten 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  cost 
of  this  instrument  was  $1480;  the  object-glass 
alone  cost  $320. 

The  mural  circle  was  made  by  Mr.  William 
Simms,  of  London.  It  is  five  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  brass,  and  cast  in  a  single  piece.  It  is 
divided  into  spaces  of  five  minutes  each,  upon 
a  band  of  gold  inlaid  on  the  rim,  or  perpendic- 


ular to  the  plane  of  the 
circle.  Placed  at  equal 
distances  round  the  circle 
are  six  micrometer  mi- 
croscopes, with  an  acute 
cross  of  wires  at  their 
foci,  for  reading  angles 
less  than  five  minutes. - 
Five  revolutions  of  the 
micrometer  are  designed 
to  measure  five  minutes 
upon  the  circle.  The  mi- 
crometer heads  being  di- 
vided into  sixty  equal 
parts,  each  division  rep- 
resents one  second  of  arc. 
The  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  has  a  clear  aper- 
ture of  four  inches,  and 
a  focal  length  of  five  feet. 
At  its  focus  is  a  fixed  diaphragm,  containing 
seven  vertical  wires  and  one  horizontal  wire. 
There  is  also  another  diaphragm,  movable  by  a 
micrometer  screw,  and  furnished  with  five  hori- 
zontal and  equidistant  wires,  by  which  the  dis- 
tance of  any  star  from  the  fixed  horizontal  wire 
is  measured  as  it  passes  through  the  field.  The 
magnifying  power  ordinarily  employed  is  125. 
The  cost  of  the  mural  circle  was  $3550. 

The  meridian  circle  was  made  by  Ertel  and 
Son,  of  Munich.  Its  object-glass  has  an  aper- 
ture of  four  and  a  half  inches,  with  a  focal  dis- 
tance of  58  inches.  This  instrument  is  provided 
with  a  circle  30  inches  in  diameter,  divided  into 
arcs  of  three  minutes,  and  reads  by  four  micro- 
scopes to  single  seconds.  The  clock  in  the  east 
wing  has  a  mercurial  pedulum,  and  was  made 
by  Charles  Frodsham. 

The  transit  in  the  prime  vertical  was  made 
by  Pistor  and  Martins,  of  Berlin.  The  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope  has  a  clear  aperture  of  five 
inches,  with  a  focal  length  of  78  inches.  The 
eye-tube  carries  a  system  of  two  horizontal  and 
15  vertical  stationary  wires,  with  one  movable 
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vertical  wire.  This  instrument  is  mounted  at 
one  end  of  its  axis  and  outside  of  its  supports. 
It  is  reversed  from  one  side  to  the  other  twice 
during  every  observation  ;  and  though  it  weighs 
upwards  of  1000  pounds,  so  perfect  is  its  system 
of  counterpoises  and  the  reversing  apparatus, 
that  a  child  can  lift  it  from  its  supports,  reverse 
and  replace  it  in  them,  in  less  than  one  minute. 
The  cost  of  this  instrument  was  $1750.  The 
clock  in  this  wing  has  a  gridiron  pendulum,  and 
was  made  by  Charles  Frodsham. 

The  refraction  circle  was  made  by  Ertel  and 
Son,  from  plans  and  drawings  furnished  by 
Lieutenant  Maury.  The  telescope  is  eight  and 
a  half  feet  in  length,  with  a  clear  aperture  of 
seven  inches.  It  is  supported  in  the  middle  of 
the  axis  between  two  piers,  and  it  has  two  circles 
of  four  feet  diameter,  one  on  each  end  of  the 
axis,  divided  on  gold  into  arcs  of  two  minutes. 
Each  circle  is  provided  with  six  reading  micro- 
scopes. The  telescope  has  two  micrometers, 
one  moving  in  azimuth,  the  other  in  altitude. 

The  comet-seeker  was  made  by  Merz  and  Mah- 


ler. It  has  an  ob- 
ject-glass of  about 
four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  with  a 
focal  length  of  32 
inches,  with  which 
low  magnifying 
powers  are  used, 
that  it  may  em- 
brace a  large  field, 
and  collect  the 
greatest  possible 
quantity  of  light. 
The  cost  of  this 
instrument  was 
$280. 

In  the  fall  of 
1844,  Lieutenant 
Maury  was  di- 
rected to  take 
charge  of  the  new 
"  Depot  of  Charts 
and  Instruments." 
Lieutenant  Maury 
commenced  a  reg- 
ular and  system- 
atic series  of  ob- 
servations upon 
the  sun  and  moon, 
the  planets,  and  a 
list  of  fundament- 
al stars,  compris- 
ing those  of  the 
greatest  magni- 
tude and  of  the 
most  favorable  po- 
sitions, to  be  used 
as  standard  stars. 
He  also  undertook 
observations  for 
a  most  extensive 
catalogue  of  stars. 
This  work  con- 
templates a  regular  and  systematic  examina- 
tion of  every  point  of  space  in  the  heavens 
that  is  visible  at  Washington,  and  of  assign- 
ing position,  color,  and  magnitude  to  every 
star  that  the  instruments  are  capable  of  reach- 
ing. The  following  plan  of  sweeping  was  adopt- 
ed :  The  telescope  of  the  mural  circle  is  set  in 
altitude,  and  all  the  microscopes  carefully  read 
and  recorded,  and  the  eye-piece  is  moved  up 
and  down  so  as  to  cover  a  belt  of  about  50  min- 
utes in  declination.  The  micrometer  diaphragm 
is  provided  with  a  number  of  parallel  wires,  the 
intervals  of  which  have  been  carefully  determ- 
ined. Thus  in  whatever  part  of  the  field  a  star 
appears,  a  micrometer  wire  is  close  at  hand,  and 
the  star  is  bisected  by  the  nearest  wire,  while 
the  time  at  which  it  passes  the  several  vertical 
wires  is  also  noted.  The  number  of  the  bisect- 
ing wire  and  the  reading  of  the  micrometer  be- 
ing now  entered,  the  observation  is  complete. 

The  observer  thus  keeps  his  eye  at  the  teles- 
cope for  hours  at  a  time,  and  under  favorable 
circumstances  can   observe  with  ease  two  or 
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three  hundred  stars  during  the  night.  The 
transit  instrument,  by  means  of  a  micrometer 
moving  in  altitude,  is  converted  into  a  differ- 
ence of  declination  instrument,  and  occupies  the 
adjoining  belt  above  the  mural,  the  two  instru- 
ments being  so  set  that  ten  minutes  of  declina- 
tion are  common  to  the  field  of  both.  The 
meridian  circle  in  the  same  way  occupies  the 
belt  below  the  mural.  The  next  night  the  in- 
struments change  places,  and  go  over  the  same 
ground,  i.  e.,  the  meridian  circle  covers  the  same 
belt  to-night  which  on  the  former  night  was 
swept  by  the  mural.  The  two  lists  are  imme- 
diately compared,  and  should  it  appear  that  any 
of  the  stars  have  changed  their  position,  the 
large  equatorial  is  put  in  pursuit  to  see  whether 
they  are  fixed  stars  or  not. 

This  great  work  contemplates  the  examina- 
tion of  every  star  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude 
in  the  entire  visible  heavens;  and  while  it  looks 
to  the  discovery  of  new  planets  and  unknown 
stars,  it  also  aims  to  detect  the  disappearance 
of  any  stars  found  in  existing  catalogues. 

In  December,  1819,  the  use  of  the  electric 
clock  was  introduced  at  the  Washington  Observ- 
atory, and  the  original  method  of  observation 
was  somewhat  modified.  In  the  west  transit 
instrument  was  inserted  a  new  diaphragm  hav- 
ing two  systems   of  wires  which  included  75 


spider-lines ;  viz.,  one  system  of  vertical  and 
one  system  of  inclined  wires.  Each  system  is 
divided  into  groups  of  five  wires  each.  By  ob- 
serving the  transit  of  a  star  over  a  group  of  ver- 
tical wires,  its  right  ascension  is  determined ; 
and  by  observing  its  transit  over  a  group  of  in- 
clined wires,  the  difference  of  declination  be- 
tween this  and  other  stars  similarly  observed 
may  be  computed.  All  these  observations  are 
recorded  on  a  fillet  of  paper  by  means  of  an 
electric  circuit,  by  simply  pressing  a  key  as  the 
star  is  seen  to  pass  each  of  the  wires  of  the 
transit  instrument. 

Three  quarto  volumes  of  Washington  Observ- 
ations have  been  published ;  viz.,  the  observa- 
tions for  1845,  184G,  and  1847. 

The  volume  for  1845  contains  550  pages,  and 
furnishes  a  full  description  of  the  instruments 
employed,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 
It  also  furnishes  a  large  number  of  observations 
with  the  transit  instrument,  the  mural  circle, 
and  the  prime  vertical  transit.  The  volume  for 
1846  contains  676  pages,  and  besides  observa- 
tions with  the  instruments  used  in  1845,  fur- 
nishes also  observations  with  the  meridian  cir- 
cle and  equatorial.  All  these  observations  are 
carefully  reduced,  and  the  places  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  are  compared  with  their  pre- 
dicted places  as  given  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac. The  volume  for  1847  contains  480  pages, 
and  in  its  arrangement  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  These  volumes  have  placed 
our  National  Observatory  in  the  first  rank  with 
the  oldest  and  best  institutions  of  the  same 
kind  in  Europe.  But  few  observations  in  Eu- 
rope produce  an  equal  amount  of  work  in  a 
year,  and  in  point  of  accuracy  the  observations 
compare  well  with  those  of  foreign  institutions. 
It  is  expected  that  the  volume  for  1848  will  be 
ready  for  the  printer  in  July  of  the  present  }'ear, 
and  that  the  succeeding  volumes  will  follow 
with  but  little  delay. 

The  observations  for  the  star  catalogue  have 
not  yet  been  published.  The  number  of  stars 
already  observed  is  estimated  at  about  100,000, 
included  between  16  and  45  degrees  of  south 
declination.  The  want  of  sufficient  force  for 
reducing  the  observations  has  caused  the  delay 
in  their  publication. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
operations  of  the  observatory,  Lieutenant  Maury 
devoted  considerable  time  to  observations,  espe- 
cially with  the  prime  vertical  transit  and  equa- 
torial ;  but  for  several  years  his  time  has  been 
entirely  engrossed  by  general  superintendence, 
and  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  observa- 
tions to  his  assistants.  It  has  been  customary 
to  assign  a  lieutenant  and  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics to  each  meridional  instrument.  Fre- 
quent changes  have  been  made  in  the  lieuten- 
ants employed  at  the  observatory;  one  set  cf 
officers  being  ordered  to  sea,  and  another  set 
being  sent  to  supply  their  place.  But  the  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics  have  continued  with 
tolerable  permanence,  and  have  acquired  a  cor- 
responding  familiarity  with   the   instrument^ 
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and  the  computations  growing  out  of  their  use. 
The  following  notices  contain  the  names  of 
those  who  have  contributed  most  to  give  char- 
acter to  the  observatory. 

Professor  John  H.  C.  Coffin  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1834,  and  commenced  duty  at  the 
observatory  in  January,  1845.  He  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  charge  of  the  mural  circle,  and 
devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  that  instrument 
until  1851,  when  his  eyes  began  to  suffer  from 
the  severe  usage  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  he  made  but  few  observations  after 
that  time.  In  1853  he  was  detached  from 
the  observatory,  and  ordered  to  join  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  he  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  department  of  instruction.  Pro- 
fessor Coffin  applied  himself  to  his  duties  as  an 
observer  with  indefatigable  perseverance ;  and 
the  published  volumes  of  the  Washington  Ob- 
servations sufficiently  attest  the  amount  and 
value  of  his  labors. 

Professor  Joseph  S.  Hubbard  graduated  at 
Vale  College  in  1843,  and  commenced  duty  at 
the  observatory  in  May,  1845.  During  the  first 
rear  he  had  charge  of  observations  with  the 
iransit  instrument;  in  1846  he  was  assigned  to 
the  meridian  circle;  in  1847  he  was  transferred 
to  the  equatorial;  and  since  that  time  he  has 
had  charge  of  the  prime  vertical  transit.  Since 
1850  he  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  back  observations.  In  1852  and 
1853  he  undertook  a  series  of  observations  on 
Alpha  Lyra?  for  the  determination  of  its  paral- 
lax, but  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather 
during  the  month  of  December,  when  the  max- 
imum of  parallax  occurs,  frustrated  his  expecta- 
tions, and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt. Professor  Hubbard  has  contributed  to 
the  Astronomical  Journal  various  papers  which 
have  secured  a  high  reputation  among  astrono- 
mers. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  re- 
>earches  on  the  great  comet  of  1843 ;  on  the 
orbit  of  Biela's  comet ;  on  the  orbit  of  the  plan- 
et Egeria,  etc. 
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Professor  Reuel  Keith  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1845,  and  commenced  duty  at 
the  observatory  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  meridian 
transit,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  given 
his  exclusive  attention  to  that  instrument.  The 
published  volumes  of  the  observations  show  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
assigned  to  him. 

Professor  Sears  C.  Walker  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1825,  and  was  attached  to 
the  observatory  during  the  principal  part  of  the 
year  1846.  During  this  time  he  was  mainly  em- 
ployed in  computations  respecting  the  planet 
Neptune ;  in  the  discussion  of  the  latitude  of 
the  observatory ;  in  determining  the  error  of 
standard  thermometers,  etc. 

Professor  James  Ferguson,  for  many  years 
first  assistant  in  the  department  of  the  coast 
survey,  became  connected  with  the  observatory 
in  1848,  and  was  immediately  assigned  to  the 
equatorial,  of  which  he  has  had  sole  charge  to 
the  present  time.  He  has  made  numerous  ob- 
servations of  comets,  and  of  the  small  planets, 
and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  new 
asteroid,  Euphrosyne,  being  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  primary  planet  has  been  first  discov- 
ered by  an  American  observer. 

GEORGETOWN  OBSERVATORY. 
The  erection  of  the  Georgetown  Observatory 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
National  Observatory.  In  December,  1841,  Rev. 
T.  M.  Jenkins  offered  a  donation  to  the  col- 
lege at  Georgetown  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  furnishing  an  observatory;  and  Rev.  C.  11. 
Stonestreet  offered  to  supply  an  equatorial.  In 
1842  the  donations  were  accepted.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1843  the  foundations  of  the  building 
were  laid,  and  it  was  finished  in  the  spring  of 
1S44. 

The  ground  on  which  the  observatory  is  built 
is  154  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac  River, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  half  a  mile.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  is  30  feet  square 
on  the  outside,  with  con- 
necting wings  both  on  the 
east  and  west  sides,  each  of 
them  being  27  feet  by  15, 
making  the  entire  length 
of  the  observatory  sixty 
feet.  The  central  part  is 
surmounted  by  a  rotary 
dome  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  works  on  cast- 
iron  rollers,  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  opening  in 
the  dome  is  two  feet  wide, 
and  is  closed  by  four  shut- 
ters. Prom  the  cellar, 
through  all  the  floors  of 
this  part  of  the  building, 
rises  a  pier  of  masonry  4 1 
fret  higli.  This  pier  is  1 1 
feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
6  feet  square  at  the  top,  and 
upon  it  rests  the  equatorial 
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telescope,  made  by 
Simms,  of  London, 
which  was  received 
in  1849.  Theobject- 
f  glass  has  a  focal 
length  of  80  inches, 
and  an  aperture  of 
nearly  five  inches, 
with  powers  from  25 
to  408.  The  hour 
circle  is  16  inches  in 
diameter,  and  reads 
to  one  second  of 
time ;  the  declina- 
tion circle  is  20  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and 
reads  to  five  seconds 
of  arc.  The  instru- 
ment is  supplied  with 
clock-work,  by  which 
a  celestial  object  may 
be  kept  continually 
in  the  field  of  view.    This  instrument  cost  $2000. 

The  east  and  west  rooms,  which  contain  the 
meridian  instruments,  have  meridian  openings 
two  feet  wide  through  the  roofs,  and  down  the 
north  and  south  walls  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground.  In  the  west  room  is  mounted,  on  sand- 
stone piers,  a  transit  instrument,  made  by  Ertel 
and  Son,  of  Munich,  which  was  received  in  1844. 
The  object-glass  is  four  and  a  half  inches  clear 
aperture  and  76  inches  focal  length.  It  has  a 
reversing  stand,  by  which  the  instrument  can  be 
reversed  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  This  instrument 
cost  $1180,  besides  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion from  Munich.  There  is  also  in  this  room 
a  good  sidereal  clock  by  Molineux,  of  London. 

In  the  east  room  is  mounted  on  two  massive 
piers  a  45-inch  meridian  circle,  made,  in  1845, 
by  William  Simms,  of  London,  with  a  telescope 
five  feet  long,  and  a  4-inch  object-glass.  The 
circle  is  graduated  to  five  minutes,  and  there 
are  four  micrometers  fixed  to  the  eastern  pier, 
reading  to  one  second  of  arc.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed,  the  readings  are  made  by  a 
second  set  of  microscopes,  which  are  attached 
to  the  western  pier.  In  the  eye-tube  are  seven 
fixed  and  one  movable  vertical  wire,  with  one 
fixed  and  one  movable  horizontal  wire.  The 
lowest  eye-piece  is  used  for  a  collimating  eye- 
piece, by  which  the  nadir  point  is  determined  by 
reflection  from  a  vessel  of  mercury.  The  cost 
of  this  instrument  was  $2050.  With  this  in- 
strument there  is  a  fine  sidereal  clock  by  Moli- 
neux, of  London. 

This  observatory  is  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  James  Curley,  who  commenced  a  series 
of  transit  observations  in  1846.  During  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  made  some  ob- 
servations of  circumpolar  stars  with  the  merid- 
ian circle,  for  determining  the  latitude  of  the 
observatory.  During  the  year  1848,  M.  Sestini, 
of  Rome,  was  added  to  this  observatory,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  celebrated  comet-hunter, 
M.  de  Vico,  of  Rome,  would  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Curley.     But  these  expectations  were  sud- 
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denly  disappointed  by  the  death  of  De  Vico, 
which  took  place  at  London  in  November,  1848. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Curley  published  a  quarto  vol- 
ume of  216  pages,  under  the  title  of  "Annals 
of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Georgetown 
College,"  giving  a  description  of  the  observatory, 
as  well  as  of  the  transit  instrument  and  meridian 
circle,  and  intimating  that  additional  numbers 
of  the  "  Annals"  might  be  expected  hereafter. 
CINCINNATI  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Cincinnati  Observatory  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  labors  of  Professor  O.  M.  Mitchell. 
In  the  years  1841  and  1842,  a  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Cincinnati,  called  the  Cincinnati  As- 
tronomical Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
furnish  the  city  with  an  observatory.  Eleven 
thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  in  shares  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each;  and  a  site  for  the 
building  was  given  by  Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq. 
It  consists  of  four  acres  of  ground  on  one  of  the 
highest  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,. 
In  June,  1842,  Professor  Mitchell  visited  Eu- 
rope to  purchase  a  telescope.  At  Munich,  he 
found  an  object-glass  of  12  inches  aperture, 
which  had  been  tested  by  Dr.  Lamont,  and  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  ever  manufactured. 
This  was  subsequently  ordered  to  be  mounted, 
and  was  purchased  for  $9437.  The  instrument 
arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  February,  1845.  In 
November,  1843,  the  corner-stone  of  the  ob- 
servatory was  laid  by  the  venerable  John  Qnin- 
cy  Adams.  The  building  is  80  feet  long  and 
30  feet  broad.  Its  front  presents  a  basement 
and  two  stories  ;  while  in  the  centre  the  build- 
ing rises  three  stories  in  height.  The  pier  is 
built  of  stone,  and  is  grouted  from  its  founda- 
tion on  the  rock  to  the  top.  The  equatorial 
room  is  25  feet  square,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
roof  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
during  the  time  of  observations. 

The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  has  an  aper- 
ture of  12  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  17  feet. 
The  hour-circle  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  and 
reads  by  two  verniers  to  two  seconds.      The 
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declination  circle  is  26 
inches  in  diameter,  and 
divided  on  silver  to  five 
minutes,  reading  by  ver- 
niers to  four  seconds. 
The  instrument  has  five 
common  eye-pieces  and 
nine  micrometrical,  with 
powers  varying  from  100 
to  1400.  It  is  furnish- 
ed with  clock-work,  by 
which  a  star  is  kept  stead- 
ily in  the  field  of  view  of 
the  telescope. 

Through  the  liberality 
of  Dr.  Bache,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  this 
observatory  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  five  feet 
transit  instrument;  and. 
a  new  sidereal  clock  has 
recently  been  received. 

Professor  Mitchell  has  hitherto  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  remeasurement  of  Struve's 
double  stars  south  of  the  equator.  A  number 
of  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  review.  Stars  which  Struve 
marked  as  oblong,  have  been  divided  and  meas- 
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ured ;  others  marked  double,  have  been  again 
subdivided  and  found  to  be  triple ;  while  a  com- 
parison of  the  recent  measures  of  distance  and 
position  with  the  measurements  of  Struve,  has 
demonstrated  the  physical  connection  of  the 
components  of  many  of  these  stars. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  energies 
©f  Professor  Mitchell  have  been 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
railroad  engineering,  and  the 
observatory  has  consequently 
been  neglected.  We  trust  that 
he  will  soon  free  himself  from 
such  groveling  occupations, 
t-  and  again  direct  the  gaze  of  his 

powerful  telescope  to  study  the 
movements  of  distant  worlds. 

CAMBRIDGE  OBSERVATORY. 

The  project  of  erecting  an 
observatory  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  upon  a  scale 
corresponding  with  the  import- 
ance and  dignity  of  astronomy, 
had  for  a  long  period  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  among 
the  friends  of  science.  This 
was  a  favorite  scheme  with 
John  Q.  Adams,  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  and  others,  and  va- 
rious plans  had  been  proposed 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  practi- 
cable to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  complete  the  plan 
upon  the  liberal  scale  which 
was  desired.  Something  was 
needed  to  give  a  stronger  im- 
pulse to  the  claims  of  practical 
astronomy.  This  impulse  was 
given  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  splendid  comet 
of  1843.  In  the  month  of 
March  of  that  year,  a  com-et 
with  a  long  and  brilliant  train 
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having  made  its  appearance,  the 
people  of  Boston  naturally  looked 
to  the  astronomers  of  Cambridge 
for  information  respecting  its 
movements.  The  astronomers 
replied  that  they  had  no  instru- 
ments adapted  to  nice  cometary 
observations.  This  announce- 
ment, together  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  good  in- 
struments in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  aroused  a  general 
determination  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Definite  action  was 
taken  in  March,  1843. 

An  informal  meeting  of  a  few  individuals  in- 
terested in  the  subject  was  held  at  the  office  of 
the  American  Insurance  Company  in  Boston. 
The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  cordially 
seconded  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  a  full  meeting  of  merchants 
and  other  citizens  of  Boston  was  subsequently 
held  at  the  hall  of  the  Marine  Society,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  procuring  a  telescope  of 
the  first  class  for  astronomical  observations.  At 
this  meeting  the  question  was  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  a  subscription  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  recommended  to  defray  the  expense. 
This  amount  was  soon  furnished.  Mr.  David 
Sears,  of  Boston,  gave  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  an  observatory,  besides  five  hun- 
dred dollars  toward  the  telescope.  Another 
gentleman  of  Boston  gave  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  same  object ;  eight  other  gentlemen  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  gave  five  hundred  dollars 
each ;  there  were  eighteen  subscribers  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each ;  and  thirty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  besides  many  smaller  sums. 
The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
made  a  donation  of  three  thousand  dollars  ;  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
gave  one  thousand  dollars  ;  the  American,  Mer- 
chants', and  National  Insurance  Companies  and 
Humane  Society  gave  five  hundred  dollars  each  ; 
two  other  companies  gave  three  hundred  dollars 
each ;  one  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  an- 
other gave  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  pur- 
chased an  excellent  site  for  the  erection  of  an 
observatory.  The  grounds  comprise  about  six 
and  a  half  acres.    The  position  is  elevated  about 
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50  feet  above  the  general  plain  on  which  are 
erected  the  buildings  of  the  University ;  and  it 
commands  in  every  direction  a  clear  horizon, 
without  obstruction  from  trees,  houses,  smoke, 
or  other  causes.  Upon  this  spot,  which  is  known 
as  Summer  House  Hill,  the  Sears  Tower  was 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  tel- 
escope, with  wings  for  other  instruments,  and  a 
house  for  the  observer.  The  Sears  Tower  is  a 
brick  building  32  feet  square,  resting  on  a  gran- 
ite foundation.  The  corners  of  the  tower  are 
arched  so  as  gradually  to  bring  the  interior  into 
a  circular  form  of  31  feet  diameter,  surmounted 
by  a  granite  circle,  on  which  is  laid  an  iron  rail 
hollowed  in  the  middle  to  serve  as  a  track  for 
the  iron  balls  on  which  the  dome  revolves.  The 
dome  has  a  diameter  of  30  feet  on  the  inside, 
with  an  opening  five  feet  wide,  extending  be- 
yond the  zenith.  The  shutters  to  this  opening 
are  raised  and  closed  by  means  of  endless  chains 
working  in  toothed  wheels.  To  the  lower  edge 
of  the  dome  is  affixed  a  grooved  iron  rail  simi- 
lar to  the  one  laid  on  the  granite  cap  of  the 
walls,  and  the  dome  rests  on  eight  iron  balls, 
which  had  been  smoothly  turned,  and  were 
placed  at  equal  distances  round  the  circle.  Al- 
though this  dome  is  estimated  to  weigh  about 
fourteen  tuns,  yet  it  can  be  turned  through  a 
whole  revolution  by  a  single  individual,  without 
any  very  great  exertion,  in  thirty-five  seconds. 
The  central  pier  for  the  support  of  the  tele- 
scope is  of  granite,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  frus- 
tum of  a  cone  22  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  10  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  40  feet  high,  and 
rests  on  a  wide  foundation  of  grouting  com- 
posed of  hydraulic  cement  and  coarse  gravel, 
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26  feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  is  entirely  detached  from  every  other  part 
of  the  building.  Upon  the  top  of  the  pier  is 
laid  a  circular  cap-stone,  10  feet  in  diameter 
aud  two  feet  thick,  on  which  stands,  by  three 
bearings,  the  granite  block,  10  feet  in  height,  to 
which  the  metallic  bed-plate  of  the  telescope  is 
tirmly  attached  by  bolts  and  screws.  Five  hun- 
dred tons  of  granite  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  pier. 

Upon  the  east  side  of  this  tower  is  a  small 
wing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  transit  cir- 
cle and  clock ;  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  simi- 
lar wing,  designed  for  a  transit  in  the  prime 
vertical.  The  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  observer  is  connected  with  the  east  wing. 
The  western,  wing  is  used  for  magnetic  and  me- 
teorological observations.  This  wing  was  erect- 
ed in  the  years  1850-51,  making  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  160  feet,  and  adds  great- 
ly to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  observatory. 
In  the  small  dome  is  placed  the  smaller  equa- 
torial, of  five  feet  focal  length  and  four  and  one 
eighth  inches  aperture,  made  by  Merz,  which  is 
a  remarkably  fine  instrument. 

The  "Grand  Refractor"  was  made  by  Messrs 
Merz  and  Mahler,  of  Munich,  Bavaria.  They 
bound  themselves  by  contract  to  make  two  ob- 
ject-glasses of  the  clear  aperture  of  fifteen  inches, 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  furnished  for  the 
noble  instrument  now  mounted  at  the  Russian 
Observatory  of  Pulkova.  On  being  notified  of 
the  completion  of  these  object-glasses,  the  agent 
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of  the  university,  Mr.  Cranch,  of  London,  accom- 
panied by  the  instrument-maker,  Mr.  Simms, 
proceeded  to  Munich,  and  after  careful  trial  and 
examination  made  the  required  selection.  The 
selected  object-glass  was  received  at  Cambridge 
in  December,  1846  ;  the  great  tube  and  its  equa- 
torial mounting  did  not  arrive  until  June,  1847. 
The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is  15  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  22  feet  6  inches  focal  length. 
Some  of  the  eye-pieces  are  6  inches  long,  making 
the  entire  length  23  feet.  The  telescope  has 
eighteen  different  powers,  ranging  from  103  to 
2000.  The  hour  circle  is  1 8  inches  in  diameter, 
divided  on  silver,  and  reading  by  two  verniers  to 
one  second  of  time.  The  declination  circle  is 
26  inches  in  diameter.,  divided  on  silver,  and 
reads  by  four  verniers  to  four  seconds  of  arc. 
The  movable  portion  of  the  telescope  and  ma- 
chinery is  estimated  to  weigh  about  three  tons. 
It  is,  however,  so  well  counterpoised  in  eArery 
position  of  the  telescope,  and  the  effects  of 
friction  are  so  far  obviated  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  rollers  and  balance-weights,  that 
the  observer  can  direct  the  instrument  to  any 
part  of  the  heavens  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  upon  the  ends  of  the  balance  rods.  A 
sidereal  motion  is  given  to  the  telescope  by  clock- 
work, regulated  by  centrifugal  balls,  by  which 
means  a  celestial  object  may  be  kept  constantly 
in  the  field  of  view.  The  cost  of  this  instru- 
ment was  $19,842. 

The  optical  character  of  this  instrument  has 
given  entire  satisfaction.  The  components  of 
the  star  Gamma  Corona?,  which 
Struve,  with  the  Pulkova  refrac- 
tor, pronounces  most  difficult  to 
separate,  being  distant  from  each 
other  less  than  half  a  second,  are 
seen  in  the  Cambridge  telescope 
distinct  and  round,  and  the  dark 
space  between  them  is  clearly 
defined.  The  components  of 
Gamma  Andromeda?,  which  are 
distant  from  each  other  less  than 
half  a  second,  are  also  separated 
with  equal  distinctness.  The 
companion  of  Antares,  estimated 
to  be  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  and 
which  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  with  the  Cincin- 
nati refractor,  is  quite  conspicu- 
ous with  a  power  of  700.  It  was 
with  this  instrument  Mr.  Bond 
discovered  the  eighth  satellite  of 
Saturn,  two  days  before  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Lassell,  of  Liver- 
pool, with  his  Newtonian  reflector 
of  21  inches  aperture.  He  has 
also  made  satisfactory  micromet- 
ric  measurements  of  the  satellite 
of  Neptune,  which  is  not  known 
to  have  been  done  with  any  other 
instruments  except  Mr.  Lassell's 
telescope  and  the  Pulkova  refrac- 
tor. The  minutest  double  stars 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ring 
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nebula  of  Lyras,  mentioned  by  Lord  Ross  as 
difficult  objects  with  his  27  feet  reflector,  are 
seen  in  the  Cambridge  telescope.  It  has  also 
partially  resolved  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
and  shows  a  great  number  of  stars  within  the 
limits  of  the  nebula  of  Andromeda. 

The  transit  circle  was  made  by  Simms,  of 
London,  and  has  been  erected  in  the  east  wing. 
It  has  two  circles,  each  of  four  feet  diameter, 
graduated  on  silver  to  five  minutes,  and  reads 
to  single  seconds  by  means  of  eight  microscopes 
cemented  to  the  granite  piers,  four  microscopes 
belonging  to  each  circle.  The  object-glass,  fur- 
nished by  Merz  and  Mahler,  has  an  aperture  of 
four  and  one  eighth  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of 
G5  inches.  It  has  two  different  modes  of  illu- 
mination ;  one  through  the  axis  as  usual,  and 
the  other  at  the  eye-piece,  showing  bright  wires 
on  a  dark  field.  Attached  to  the  eye-piece  are 
two  micrometers  for  measures  both  in  altitude 
and  in  azimuth. 

There  is  also  belonging  to  the  observatory  a 
fine  comet-seeker,  by  Merz  and  Mahler,  having 
an  aperture  of  four  and  a  quarter  inches.  The 
wing  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  is  designed 
hereafter  to  receive  a  transit  in  the  prime  ver- 
tical ;  but  this  instrument  has  not  yet  been 
ordered. 

During  the  summer  of  1848,  Mr.  Bond  being 
engaged  with  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
in  determining  differences  of  longitude,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  electro-magnetic  method  of 
recording  astronomical  observations.  The  ap- 
paratus adopted  at  this  observatory  consists  of  a 
(trove's  battery,  a  circuit-breaking  sidereal  clock, 
and  a  "  spring  governor."  These  are  connected 
by  means  of  copper  wires  leading  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal instruments. 

The  spring  governor  is  a  machine  devised  to 
carry  a  cylinder  with  an  equable  rotary  motion, 
so  that  it  may  make  one  entire  revolution  in  one 
minute  of  sidereal  time.  A  sheet  of  paper  is 
wrapped  round  the  cylinder,  and  on  this  paper 
the  commencement  of  each  second  is  recorded 
in  exact  coincidence  with  the  beats  of  the  clock. 
The  observer  at  each  telescope  is  furnished  with 
a  break-circuit  key,  by  which  means  he  is  en- 
abled to  make  a  record  of  his  observations  on 
the  paper  covering  the  cylinder,  among  the 
second  marks  of  the  clock,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  tenths  of  a  second  may  be  read  off  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  clock  signals  are  also  readily  connected 
with  the  lines  of  the  telegraph  offices,  so  that  in 
effect  the  beats  of  the  Cambridge  clock  are  as 
distinctly  heard  at  the  offices  in  Boston,  Lowell, 
and  elsewhere  as  they  are  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  clock.  The  time  is  thus  given  all  along  the 
telegraph  lines,  and  this  is  found  highly  useful 
iu  regulating  the  starting  of  the  railroad  trains. 

Mr.  William  C.  Bond,  and  his  son,  George  P. 
Bond,  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  observatory.  For  the  first  four  or 
five  years  after  receiving  their  grand  refractor 
they  gave  their  whole  strength  to  that  class  of 
observations  for  which  this  instrument  affords 


peculiar  advantages,  such  as  the  following:  ob- 
servations of  new  planets ;  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune;  double  stars, 
especially  such  as  have  considerable  proper  mo- 
tion ;  together  with  a  general  review  of  the  most 
remarkable  nebula?.  They  have  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  a  de- 
scription of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  and  that 
of  Andromeda,  accompanied  with  drawings  of 
the  most  careful  and  elaborate  execution. 

The  younger  Bond  for  several  years  main- 
tained a  constant  and  systematic  search  for 
comets.  With  the  comet-seeker  he  swept  over 
the  entire  heavens  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
whenever  he  found  any  nebulous  body  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar,  it  was  subjected  to  a 
special  examination.  He  has  thus  been  the  in- 
dependent discoverer  of  eleven  comets,  but  un- 
fortunately it  subsequently  appears  that  each  of 
these,  save  one,  had  been  previously  discovered 
in  Europe.  The  comet  of  August  29,  1850,  he 
discovered  seven  days  in  advance  of  the  Euro- 
pean astronomers.  Two  other  comets  he  dis- 
covered on  the  same  night  that  they  were  seen 
in  Europe,  viz.,  those  of  June  5,  1845,  and 
April  11,  1849.  Having  found  this  species  of 
observation  too  severe  a  trial  for  his  eyes,  he 
has  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  given  up 
comet-seeking  altogether. 

In  April,  1852,  the  Messrs.  Bond  commenced 
a  series  of  observations  which  contemplate  the 
formation  of  a  most  extensive  catalogue  of 
stars  down  to  the  eleventh  magnitude.  For  tkis 
purpose  they  inserted  in  the  focus  of  the  great 
equatorial  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  upon  which  were 
ruled  a  large  number  of  parallel  and  equidistant 
lines,  designed  to  measure  differences  of  decli- 
nation ;  and  perpendicular  to  these  they  intro- 
duced three  other  parallel  lines  designed  for 
observations  of  right  ascension.  The  telescope 
being  fixed  in  the  meridian,  with  the  first  set 
of  lines  parallel  to  the  horizon,  if  the  times  of 
passage  of  any  number  of  stars  over  the  vertical 
lines  be  observed,  we  shall  have  their  differences 
of  right  ascension  ;  and  by  observing  near  which 
of  the  horizontal  lines  they  traverse  the  field  of 
the  telescope,  we  shall  obtain  their  differences 
of  declination.  The  observations  of  right  as- 
cension are  all  recorded  by  the  electro-magnetic 
apparatus  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
method  pursued,  therefore,  by  the  observer,  is 
first  to  fix  the  telescope  firmly  at  any  required 
altitude,  and  then  applying  his  eye  to  the  tele- 
scope, he  observes  each  star  in  succession  as  it 
enters  the  field  of  view.  One  night's  work  em- 
braces a  zone  ten  minutes  in  breadth,  and  having 
a  length  corresponding  to  the  number  of  hours 
for  which  the  observations  are  continued. 

The  Messrs.  Bond  design  to  include  in  their 
series  all  stars  to  the  eleventh  magnitude,  and  as 
many  of  the  twelfth  as  can  be  got  without  inter- 
fering with  the  determination  of  the  brighter 
ones.  Each  zone  is  observed  a  second  time  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  miss  any  chance 
of  finding  a  pla.net  which  might  happen  to  be  in 
the  way ;  but  as  the  object  is  not  planet-hunting, 
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this  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work, 
further  than  that  missing  stars  are  noted  and 
looked  after.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  dis- 
appearance does  not  prove  to  have  originated  in 
some  mistake.  At  the  re-ohservations,  all  the 
particulars  of  the  first  observation  undergo  a 
revision,  the  original  notes  being  read  and  com- 
pared as  the  star  passes  the  field.  All  the 
double  stars,  nebulas,  remarkable  groups,  vacan- 
cies, etc.,  are  recorded.  The  comparison  of  the 
places  of  stars  which  have  been  previously  ob- 
served at  other  observatories  forms  part  of  the 
reduction ;  and  in  this  way  they  have  detected 
some  cases  of  considerable  proper  motion. 

The  Messrs.  Bond  have  completed  two  entire 
zones  (each  twice  observed)  for  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  heavens,  from  the  equator  to  20 
minutes  of  north  declination.  These  have  been 
completely  reduced,  and  were  published  in  1855, 
under  the  title  of  "Annals  of  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  vol.  i.  part  2. 
These  two  zones  contain  5500  stars.  The 
Messrs.  Bond  are  now  carrying  on  simultane- 
ously, and  have  nearly  completed,  two  zones 
from  20  to  40  minutes  north  declination. 

The  resources  of  this  observatory  have  re- 
cently been  very  much  increased  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Edward  B.  Phillips,  a  graduate  of  the 
university  in  the  class  of  1845.  Mr.  Phillips 
died  in  1848,  and  bequeathed  to  the  observatory 
$100,000  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  to  be 
applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  the  observers,  or  for  instruments,  or  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  observatory,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  corporation  of  the  college,  who  are  made 
the  trustees  of  the  fund.  This  sum  was  paid  to 
the  college  by  Mr.  Phillips's  executors  in  Sep- 
tember, 1840. 

SHARON  OBSERVATORY. 

Sharon  Observatory  is  a  private  establishment 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Jackson,  situated 
near  Darby,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  erected  in  1845,  is  17  feet  square 
on  the  outside,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  34 


feet.  At  five  feet  from 
the  top,  two  strong  beams 
are  placed  across  the 
building,  and  support  a 
circular  platform  of  five 
feet  diameter,  on  which 
the  equatorial  stands. 
The  tower  is  surmounted 
by  a  conical  dome,  which 
rests  on  four  iron  balls 
revolving  on  a  circular 
railway.  The  opening 
in  the  dome  is  18  inches 
wide,  and  has  three 
doors  which  slide  over 
each  other,  and  are 
moved  by  cords  passing 
over  pulleys. 

The  equatorial  was 
made  by  Merz  and  Son, 
of  Munich.  It  was  or- 
dered in  1842,  and  ar- 
rived in  1846.  The  object-glass  has  a  clear 
aperture  of  six  and  a  third  inches,  and  its  focal 
ength  is  nearly  nine  feet.  It  has  a  micrometer 
with  a  large  number  of  eye-pieces  magnifying 
from  85  to  45G  times.  The  hour  circle  is  9 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  declination  circle  is 
13  inches.  Clock-work  is  attached  to  the  polar 
axis,  giving  to  the  telescope  a  uniform  motion, 
and  keeping  a  star  apparently  at  rest  in  the 
field  of  view.  The  entire  expense  of  this  in- 
strument was  $1833. 

This  observatory  is  also  furnished  with  a  merid- 
ian circle  made  by  Young,  of  Philadelphia ;  the 
object-glass  having  been  procured  from  Merz 
and  Son,  of  Munich.  It  is  mounted  on  a  marble 
column,  resting  on  solid  masonry,  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  tower.  The  object-glass  is  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
focal  length,  of  four  feet.  One  end  of  the  axis 
carries  a  circle  20  inches  in  diameter,  which  is 
graduated  to  four  minutes,  and  reads  by  four 
verniers  to  three  seconds.  The  price  of  this 
instrument  was  $800.  A  sidereal  clock  is  sup- 
ported by  a  marble  column  near  the  meridian 
circle.  It  has  a  mercurial  pendulum,  and  was 
made  by  Gropengiesser,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
entire  cost  of  this  observatory,  with  the  instru- 
ments, was  $4000.  The  equatorial  is  employed 
in  the  observation  of  eclipses,  occultations,  and 
other  celestial  phenomena. 

TUSCALOOSA  OBSERVATORY,  ALABAMA. 
The  Tuscaloosa  Observatory  was  erected  in 
the  year  1843,  and  has  been  furnished  with  in- 
struments for  observation  of  a  superior  order. 
It  is  situated  upon  an  elevation  distant  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  University  buildings, 
in  a  southwest  direction.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  is  55  feet  in  length  by  22  in  breadth  in  the 
centre.  The  central  apartment  is  22  feet  square, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome  of  18 
feet  internal  diameter,  under  which  is  mounted 
the  equatorial  telescope  made  by  Simms,  of  Lon- 
don. This  instrument  was  received  in  the  spring 
of  1849.     Its  object-glass  has  a  clear  aperture 
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of  eight  inches,  and  a  focal 
length  of  12  feet.  It  rests 
upon  a  pier  of  masonry  which 
rises  11  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  room.  The  hour  circle 
has  a  diameter  of  18  inches, 
with  verniers  which  read  to 
one  second  of  time.  The  dec' 
lination  circle  has  a  diame- 
ter of  30  inches,  with  ver- 
niers which  read  to  five  sec- 
onds of  arc.  This  instrument 
is  moved  by  clock-work,  and 
has  a  variety  of  magnifying 
powers  from  44  to  1 640 ;  also 
a  filar  micrometer,  and  a 
double  -  image  micrometer. 
A  movable  platform  runs  around  the  room  at 
the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  and  gives 
easy  access  to  the  object-end  of  the  telescope 
and  the  graduated  circles.  This  telescope  cost 
£800  sterling.  In  the  same  room  is  a  clock  with 
mercurial  compensation  by  Molineux,  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  attached  to  a  solid  pier  uncon- 
nected with  the  floor  or  walls. 

The  west  wing  is  16  feet  square,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  a  transit  circle  made  in  1840  by  Simms, 
of  London.  Its  telescope  has  a  focal  length 
of  five  feet,  and  an  object-glass  of  four  inches 
clear  aperture.  Its  axis  carries  a  circle  of  three 
feet  diameter,  connected  with  it  by  twelve  stout 
conical  radii.  The  circle  is  graduated  upon 
silver  to  five  minutes,  and  reads  by  four  micro- 
scopes to  single  seconds.  The  whole  instru- 
ment is  mounted  upon  massive  cast-iron  pillars 
which  rest  upon  masonry,  and  rise  five  feet  above 
the  floor.  An  opening  eighteen  inches  wide  is 
cut  through  the  roof,  and  extends  down  the 
north  and  south  walls  to  within  thirty  inches 
of  the  floor.  In  the  same  room  is  an  excellent 
sidereal  clock  by  Dent,  of  London. 

The  east  wing  is  fitted  up  for  an  office,  with 
tire-place,  cases  for  books,  etc. 

Besides  the  fixed  instruments  here  mention- 
ed, the  observatory  possesses  a  portable  transit 
instrument,  an  achromatic  refractor  of  seven 
feet  focal  length,  a  reflecting  circle  of  ten  inches 
liameter,  standard  barometer,  etc. 

The  University  has  a  separate  building  for  a 
magnetic  observatory,  and  possesses  a  declina- 
cion  instrument  and  a  dipping  needle,  both 
made  by  Gambey,  of  Paris. 

MR.  RUTHERFORD'S  OBSERVATORY. 
There  is  a  private  observatory,  erected  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  corner  of 
Second  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  belonging 
to  Lewis  M.  Rutherford,  Esq.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  refracting  telescope  made  by  Henry  Fitz, 
of  New  York.  The  aperture  of  the  object-glass 
is  nine  inches,  and  its  focal  length  nine  and  a 
half  feet.  It  was  mounted  equatorially,  with 
.  clock-work,  like  the  Dorpat  telescope,  by  Messrs. 
Gregg  and  Rupp,  of  New  York.  The  hour  circle 
is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  declination 
circle  11  inches.  The  telescope  has  four  eye- 
pieces, the  highest  magnifying  600  times.    The 
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price  of  this  instrument,  including  clock-work 
and  micrometer,  was  $2200.  The  telescope 
rests  upon  a  brick  column,  surmounted  by  a 
revolving  dome  of  12  feet  diameter. 

Connected  with  this  observatory  is  a  small 
building  containing  a  transit  instrument  by 
Simms,  belonging  to  Columbia  College.  The 
telescope  has  an  aperture  of  nearly  three  inch- 
es, and  a  focal  length  of  four  feet.  It  is  mount- 
ed upon  two  stone  columns  resting  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  sandstone.  An  opening  in  the 
roof  affords  a  view  of  about  160  degrees  of  the 
meridian.  In  a  small  wing  of  this  building  is 
a  stone  column  upon  which  is  placed  an  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument  by  Simms,  also 
belonging  to  Columbia  College.  The  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  circles  are  each  15  inches  in 
diameter,  graduated  to  five  minutes,  and  read- 
ing by  two  microscopes  to  one  second  of  arc. 
The  telescope  has  an  aperture  of  two  inches 
and  a  focal  length  of  24  inches. 

During  the  summer  of  1848  this  observatory 
was  employed  by  the  Coast  Survey  as  a  station 
for  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  New  York  by  means  of 
the  electric  telegraph. 

FRIENDS'  OBSERVATORY,  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  observatory  is  situated  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  about  400  feet  east  of  Independ- 
ence Hall.  It  was  built  in  1846,  and  has  a  re- 
volving dome  15  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  the  stand  for  the  equatorial,  wrhich  rests 
on  the  Avails  of  the  building,  unconnected  with 
the  floor  of  the  observatory.  The  principal  in- 
strument is  a  refracting  telescope  of  five  inches 
aperture  and  seven  feet  focal  length,  made  by 
Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York,  and  mounted  equa- 
torially after  the  manner  of  Fraunhofer,  by 
William  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia.  The  hour 
circle  is  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  dec- 
lination circle  12  inches. 

A  twenty-inch  transit  instrument  is  perma- 
nently placed  on  a  pier  built  on  the  wall  of  the 
building.  A  clock  with  a  mercurial  pendulum, 
made  by  J.  L.  Gropengiesser,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
placed  on  a  pier  adjoining  the  transit  instru- 
ment. The  observatory  has  also  a  portable  re- 
fracting telescope  of  three  inches  aperture,  and 
42  inches  focal  length,  made  by  Chevalier,  of 
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Paris;  and  a  comet-seeker  of  three  inches  aper- 
ture, mounted  on  a  tripod,  made  by  Henry  Fitz, 
of  New  York. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  observatory, 
occupations,  eclipses,  etc.,  have  been  regularly 
observed  by  the  director,  Mr.  Miers  Fisher 
Longstreth,  who  has  recently  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  successful  labors  in  the  construction 
of  new  Lunar  Tables. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE  OBSERVATORY. 

A  small  building  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions was  erected  in  1847  in  connection  with 
Amherst  College,  Massachusetts.  This  build- 
ing consists  of  an  octagonal  tower  50  feet  high, 
and  17  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  revolving  dome 
and  a  central  pedestal  for  supporting  a  tele- 
scope. On  the  east  side  of  the  tower  is  attached 
a  transit  room,  13  by  15  feet,  with  a  sliding 
roof.  Here  is  mounted  a  transit  circle,  made 
by  Gambey,  of  Paris,  the  telescope  having  a 
focal  length  of  about  three  feet,  and  an  aper- 
ture of  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  circle  is 
15  inches  in  diameter,  graduated  to  five  min- 
utes, and  is  furnished  with  four  verniers  read- 
ing to  three  seconds.  The  clock  was  made  by 
Breguet,  and  has  a  gridiron  pendulum. 

A  large  telescope,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Al- 
van  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
cently been  received  and  mounted  under  the 
dome.  The  aperture  of  this  telescope  is  seven 
and  a  quarter  inches,  and  its  focal  length  eight 
and  a  half  feet.  A  block  of  stone,  weighing 
about  1800  pounds,  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
brick  pier,  supports  the  instrument.  The  top 
of  the  stone  is  level,  and  a  frame  of  cast-iron, 
clamped  to  the  stone,  sustains  the  polar  axis. 
The  clock,  which  gives  the  equatorial  move- 
ment, is  let  into  the  top  of  the  stone,  and  is  reg- 
ulated by  a  pendulum,  while  the  motion  is  ren- 
dered continuous  and  nearly  uniform  by  means 
of  an  elegant  contrivance  of  Professor  W.  C. 
Bond,  called  the  spring  governor.  With  this 
telescope  Mr.  Clark  discovered  two  new  double 
stars,  in  one  of  which  the  distance  of  the  coin- 
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ponents  is  but  three-tenths  of  a  second.  This 
instrument  cost  $1800,  and  was  presented  to 
Amherst  College  by  Hon.  Rufus  Bulloch,  of 
Royalston. 
CHARLESTON  OBSERVATORY,  S.  CAROLINA. 
This  observatory  was  built  by  Professor  Lewis 
R.  Gibbs,  in  his  own  garden  in  Charleston.  It 
is  a  wooden  building  of  10  by  15  feet,  with  a 
sliding  roof.  It  contains  a  five  feet  transit  in- 
strument, by  Troughton,  solidly  mounted  on  a 
pier  of  red  sandstone,  and  commands  the  me- 
ridian to  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon  ou 
either  side.  There  is  also  a  five  feet  telescope, 
by  Adams,  of  London,  mounted  equatorially, 
and  provided  with  a  position  micrometer,  by 
Troughton  and  Simms.  and  two  chronometers, 
by  Hutton,  of  London,  one  sidereal  and  the  oth- 
er solar.  The  instruments  all  belong  to  the 
Coast  Survey,  except  the  equatorial  telescope. 
Observations  were  commenced  by  Professor 
Gibbs  in  April,  1848,  on  moon  culminations  and 
occultations  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
and  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
In  February,  1850,  this  observatory  was  con- 
nected by  the  telegraph  wires  with  the  observ- 
atory at  Seaton  Station,  Washington  City,  for 
difference  of  longitude  by  the  electro-chrono- 
graphic  method.  In  March,  1851,  it  was  con- 
nected in  a  similar  manner  with  a  temporary 
observatory  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  observations  made  for  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  of  the  two  stations.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  of  1852,  another  tele* 
graphic  comparison  for  longitude  was  made  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Washington,  which  proved 
entirely  successful. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  OBSERVATORY. 
The  founding  of  Dartmouth  College  Observ- 
atory was  due  chiefly  to  the  munificence  of  the 
late  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  furnished  the  means  for  the  erection 
of  the  building,  the  purchase  of  the  meridian 
circle,  the  comet-seeker,  a  chronometer,  etc., 
together  with  a  large  part  of  the  books  belong- 
ing to  the  library.  The 
site  of  the  building  is 
near  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  hill,  about  50 
rods  northeast  of  the 
college  green,  and  ele- 
vated 70  feet  above  it, 
commanding  a  charm- 
ing prospect  up  and 
down  the  Valley  of 
the  Connecticut.  The 
principal  south  merid- 
ian mark  is  situated  on 
the  bare  summit  of  a 
hill  two  miles  distant, 
at  an  elevation  of  less 
than  two  degrees  above 
the  level  of  the  transit 
circle. 

The  observatory  is 
of  brick,  with  double 
walls  15  inches  thick. 
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inclosing  a  six-inch 
space  of  air  between 
them;  and,  as  the  cor- 
nice and  the  parti- 
tions are  also  of  brick, 
and  the  roof  covered 
with  tin,  it  is  nearly 
fire-proof.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  a  cen- 
tral two-story  rotunda, 
20  feet  in  diameter, 
with  three  one-story 
wings — one  on  the  east 
measuring  35  by  1G 
feet,  and  the  other  two 
on  the  north  and  south,  = 
each  20  by  16  feet.  £ 
The  foundations  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  piers 
all  rest  upon  the  solid 
rock — sienitic  gneiss — 
at  depths  varying  from 
zero  to  14  feet  below 

the  underpinning.  The  lower  circular  room  in 
the  rotunda,  17  feet  in  diameter,  is  intended  for 
a  library,  and  communicates  directly  with  the 
observer's  rooms  in  the  north  and  south  wings. 
The  square  brick  equatorial  pier,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  rises  through  the  middle  of  the  room 
without  touching  the  flooring  or  ceiling,  and  is 
capped  with  a  cylindrical  granite  block  nearly 
6  feet  in  diameter  and  15  inches  thick.  The 
pier  contains  a  recess  having  double  glazed  doors, 
and  a  space  of  dead  air  on  all  sides,  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  clock,  to  be  connected  with  an 
electro-chronograph.  The  pier  is  also  surround- 
ed by  the  book-shelves,  which  are  entirely  de- 
tached from  it. 

The  observer's  rooms  are  in  the  north  and 
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south  wings,  and  are  each  21  by  14  feet,  and 
have  each  a  slit  in  the  roof  two  feet  wide — the 
north  one  having  a  corresponding  pier  for  prime 
vertical  observations. 

The  transit  room,  18  by  14  feet,  in  the  east 
wing,  has  two  slits,  the  eastern  one  having  a 
corresponding  pair  of  piers  for  the  meridian  cir- 
cle, and  the  other  a  single  pier  for  the  use  of 
portable  instruments.  The  entrance-hall,  14  by 
1 1  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  opens  di- 
rectly into  all  the  rooms  except  the  library. 

The  foundation  for  the  dome  of  the  equato- 
rial room  consists  of  circular  segments  of  planks, 
firmly  secured  together  and  bolted  to  the  walls 
below.  Upon  this,  and  directly  over  the  middle 
of  the  inner  wall,  are  screwed  twelve  segments 
of  a  circular  cast-iron  rail,  three 
inches  wide, with  a  circular  chan- 
nel three-eighths  of  an  inch 
deep.  Between  this  and  a  cor- 
responding rail  attached  to  the 
base  ring  of  the  dome,  are  placed 
the  six  cannon-balls,  each  six 
inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
the  dome  revolves.  The  dome 
itself  is  a  complete  hemisphere, 
18  feet  in  diameter.  The  open- 
ing for  the  telescope  is  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  and  extends 
one  foot  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
dome.  The  opening  for  the  tel- 
escope is  closed  by  three  shut- 
ters; the  upper  one,  about  10 
feet  long,  moving  on  casters  over 
an  iron  railway  on  the  outside 
of  the  dome.  The  two  lower 
ones,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
each,  rise  and  fall  by  means  of 
weights  in  the  manner  of  com- 
mon window-sashes.  The  en- 
tire dome  is  estimated  to  weigh 
about  2800  pounds,  and  the  av- 
erage force  necessary  to  preserve 
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a  uniform  velocity  of  rotation  is  found,  by  ex- 
periment with  spring  steelyards,  to  be  about  six 
pounds. 

The  equatorial  telescope  was  made  by  Merz 
and  Sons,  of  Munich,  and  has  a  clear  aperture 
of  six  inches,  with  a  focal  length  of  eight  and  a 
half  feet.  It  has  seven  negative  eye-pieces, 
magnifying  from  36  to  600  times ;  a  single  lens 
magnifying  940  times  ;  a  prismatic  reflector,  to 
which  these  pieces  are  all  adapted ;  and  a  terres- 
trial eye-piece  magnifying  80  times.  It  has 
two  micrometers,  one  a  ring  micrometer,  the 
other  a  filar  position  micrometer,  having  11 
equidistant  fixed  lines  perpendicular  to  the  two 
movable  ones,  and  may  be  illuminated  in  either 
a  dark  or  bright  field  at  pleasure.  It  has  five 
positive  eye-pieces,  magnifying  from  128  to  480 
times.  •  The  hour  circle  is  nine  and  a  half  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  the  declination  circle  is 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  telescope  is. 
moved  in  right  ascension  by  an  adjustable  cen- 
trifugal clock. 

The  meridian  circle,  by  Simms,  of  London, 
is  30  inches  in  diameter,  divided  on  silver  to 
spaces  of  five  minutes,  with  two  reading  micro- 
scopes fixed  to  the  piers,  and  a  third  placed  at 
a  small  distance  from  one  of  the  others,  for  ex- 
amining and  determining  the  errors  of  gradua- 
tion. The  telescope  has  a  clear  aperture  of 
four  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  five  feet.  It 
has  four  positive  eye-pieces,  besides  one  for  col- 
limating  by  means  of  a  mercurial  trough.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  declination  micrometer  and 
seven  equidistant  meridian  lines.  The  wires 
can  be  illuminated  in  a  dark  field,  or  the  reverse, 
at  the  option  of  the  observer.  The  granite  piers 
for  this  instrument  are  of  the  T  form,  gradually 
diminishing  upward  to  within  10  inches  of  the 
top.  They  are  30  inches  apart,  and  rise  5  feet 
above  the  floor.  They  rest  on  a  granite  foun- 
dation, which  is  based  on  the  solid  rock  below. 

The  comet-seeker,  by  Merz  and  Sons,  has  an 
aperture  of  about  4  inches,  and  a  focal  length 
of  32  inches.  It  is  mounted  on  an  equatorial 
stand,  and  has  four  eye-pieces,  magnifying  from 
12  to  40  times. 

The  sidereal  clock  is  furnished  with  Mahler's 
compensation  pendulum,  and  runs  a  month  with- 
out winding.  The  library  contains  about  500 
volumes  of  the  most  valuable  books  pertaining 
to  theoretical  and  practical  astronomy. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  lot 
and  its  embellishments,  was  about  $4500.  The 
cost  of  the  equatorial  telescope,  together  with 
the  sidereal  clock,  was  about  $2300.  The  com- 
et-seeker cost  $180;  and  the  meridian  circle 
cost  £275  in  London. 

MR.  VAN  ARSDALE'S  OBSERVATORY,  NEWARK, 
NEW  JERSEY. 

This  observatory  was  built  in  the  spring  of 
1850.  It  is  a  circular  wooden  building  13  feet 
in  diameter,  resting  on  a  brick  foundation, 
underlaid  with  stone  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 
The  circular  brick  foundation  is  covered  with 
wood-work  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  upon 
this  are  placed  the  wheels  upon  which  the  whole 


building  turns.  The  wheels  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, of  cast  iron,  and  grooved.  The  circular 
iron  rail  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing traverses  the  upper  surface  of  the  wheels 
one  foot  from  the  floor.  The  roof  is  of  tin,  and 
conical;  the  aperture  is  16  inches  wide,  and  is 
covered  by  a  door  which  opens  in  a  single  piece. 
The  pier  upon  which  the  telescope  rests  is  built 
of  stone  faced  with  brick,  and  rises  two  feet 
above  the  floor. 

The  telescope  is  a  refractor,  made  by  Henry 
Fitz.  The  object-glass  has  an  aperture  of  six 
and  a  half  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  eight 
feet ;  and  it  was  mounted  on  an  equatorial  stand 
by  Phelps  and  Gurley.  The  declination  circle 
has  a  diameter  of  ten  inches,  and  reads  by  ver- 
niers to  one  minute  of  arc ;  the  hour  circle  has 
a  diameter  of  seven  inches,  and  reads  by  ver- 
niers to  six  seconds  of  time.  The  telescope  is 
driven  by  clock-work,  and  cost  $1125. 

The  object-glass  of  this  telescope  has  given 
entire  satisfaction.  Saturn  is  seen  with  a  divi- 
sion in  the  outer  ring,  the  division  being  some- 
what eccentrical  and  nearer  the  outer  edge. 
Occasionally  there  has  been  seen  a  subdivision 
of  the  inner  bright  ring  at  the  ansa?,  near  the 
inner  edge.     The  interior  dark  ring  is  also  seen. 

The  planet  Mars  is  well  defined  in  a  good 
atmosphere  with  a  white  circumference,  both  at 
the  equatorial  and  the  polar  regions,  the  interior 
space  being  varied  with  dark  shades. 

The  comet -seeker  was  also  made  by  Henry 
Fitz.  The  object-glass  has  an  aperture  of  four 
inches,  and  is  fitted  to  a  section  of  tube  which 
screws  into  the  finder  of  the  telescope.  This 
mode  has  the  advantage  of  a  ready  reference  to 
the  larger  instrument,  but  is  somewhat  incon- 
venient from  the  interference  of  the  stand  in 
observing  the  space  beneath  the  pole  and  near 
the  meridian. 

Three  comets  have  been  independently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Van  Arsdale,  viz. :  one  Novem- 
ber 25,  1853,  another  June  24,  1854,  and  a  third 
September  13,  1854.  The  first  of  these  was  not 
seen  in  Europe  until  December  2,  a  week  after 
it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  Arsdale ;  the 
second  was  discovered  in  Europe  June  4 ;  the 
third  was  discovered  at  Berlin,  September  12. 
These  discoveries  were  made  while  searching  for 
comets,  although  the  search  was  not  thorough,  as 
the  view  near  the  horizon  is  obstructed  by  build- 
ings, and  the  examination  was  seldom  continued 
to  a  late  hour. 

SHELBY  COLLEGE  OBSERVATORY. 

A  very  superior  telescope  was  ordered  in  1843 
from  the  establishment  of  Merz  and  Mahler,  of 
Munich,  for  the  use  of  Shelby  College,  Shelby- 
ville,  Kentucky.  It  has  an  aperture  of  seven 
and  a  half  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  ten  feet. 
The  mounting  is  admirably  executed,  and  differs 
in  some  respects  from  any  other  in  this  country. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  filar  and  an  annular 
micrometer.  The  filar  micrometer  has  six  posi- 
tive eye-pieces,  with  powers  from  100  to  570. 
There  are  also  five  negative  eye-pieces,  magnify- 
ing from  102  to  550  times.     The  hour  circle  is 
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10  inches  in  diameter,  reading  to  four  seconds 
of  time;  the  declination  circle  is  15  inches  in 
diameter,  reading  to  10  seconds  of  arc.  This 
instrument  was  received  in  November,  1850, 
and  cost  $3500. 

This  telescope  was  mounted  on  the  top  of  the 
college  building,  about  50  feet  from  the  ground, 
under  a  revolving  dome  18  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  supported  by  a  heavy  cast-iron  tripod, 
whose  legs  consist  of  hollow  iron  columns,  each 
weighing  about  GOO  pounds,  passing  through 
the  three  floors  of  the  building,  and  resting  on 
solid  masonry  below  the  lower  floor.  The  dome 
revolves  on  cannon-balls,  and  is  turned  by  wheels 
gearing  into  a  circle  of  cogs  on  the  wall  below 
the  dome.  The  time  is  furnished  by  a  box 
chronometer. 

The  cost  of  the  telescope  and  observatory  was 

defrayed  partly  by  subscription  ;  but  the  greater 

part  of  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  president 

of  the  institution,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Walker. 

BUFFALO  OBSERVATORY. 

This  observatory  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Van  Duzee.  It  was  erected  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1851,  and  the  instruments  mounted  in 
the  following  winter.  The  building  is  21  by  25 
feet  square,  having  two  piers,  one  for  the  transit, 
and  the  other  for  the  equatorial  instrument, 
resting  upon  a  foundation  of  solid  masonry,  ex- 
tending twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  two  feet  distant 
from  this  foundation,  so  that  no  motion  may  be 
felt  by  the  passing  of  carriages. 

The  central  pier  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  8 
feet  square  through  the  first  story,  which  is  15 
feet  high,  but  through  the  second  story  is  only 
6  feet  square.  This  pier  is  surmounted  by  a 
traveling  dome,  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
pierced  by  an  opening  2  feet  wide,  extending 
from  a  point  4  feet  above  the  floor  to  8  inches 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  zenith.  The  dome 
rests  on  twelve  eighteen-pound  balls,  which  turn 
between  two  cast-iron  annular  grooves. 

The  transit  pier  is  five  feet  square,  and  extends 
three  feet  into  the  second  story.  The  meridian 
observing  slits  are  made  two  feet  in  the  clear,  and 
afford  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  meridian 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
horizon.  Both  piers  are  covered  with  marble 
slabs,  three  inches  thick. 

The  equatorial  telescope,  which  is  erected 
under  the  dome,  was  made  by  Henry  Fitz,  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  refractor  of  1 1  feet  focus 
and  9  inches  aperture ;  and  has  a  position 
micrometer  furnished  with  an  illuminating  ap- 
paratus. The  hour  circle  is  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  declination  circle  15  inches,  each 
reading  by  two  verniers.  The  telescope  is 
moved  by  clock-work,  so  that  the  object  under 
examination  may  be  kept  steadily  in  the  centre 
of  the  field.  This  telescope  is  furnished  with  ten 
eye-pieces,  the  highest  magnifying  2000  times. 

The  transit  instrument  is  in  the  second  story, 
has  a  clear  aperture  of  2  inches,  and  a  focal 
length  of  33  inches.  Near  the  transit  is  the 
clock  with  a  mercurial  pendulum. 


MR.  CAMPBELL'S  OBSERVATORY,  NEW  YORK. 

This  observatory  is  built  on  the  top  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  dwelling-house  in  New  York  city,  in 
Sixteenth  Street,  near  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  was 
completed  in  1852.  The  house  is  30  feet  wide 
and  four  stories  high.  The  hall  is  10  feet  wide, 
and  the  partition  wall  which  separates  the  hall 
from  the  rest  of  the  house  is  of  brick,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  roof.  This  and  the  adjoining  gable 
wall  were  raised  so  as  to  make  another  story 
over  that  part  of  the  house,  and  a  room  was 
thus  obtained  10  feet  wide  and  35  feet  long. 
Twelve  feet  at  one  end  are  appropriated  for  the 
dome  and  telescope.  The  observatory  is  furred 
off  so  as  to  make  an  octagon  of  12  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  at  the  height  of  5  feet  the  octagon 
is  changed  into  a  circle  to  support  the  wooden 
curb  which  constitutes  the  bed-plate  of  the  dome. 
Upon  the  bed-plate  is  placed  a  circular  rail,  12 
feet  in  diameter  on  the  inside,  3  inches  wide, 
and  having  a  raised  bead  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face. 

The  dome  is  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  base 
being  a  counterpart  of  the  curb,  which  consti- 
tutes the  bed-plate.  The  aperture  for  the  tele- 
scope is  15  inches  wide,  and  extends  a  little  be- 
yond the  zenith.  It  is  closed  with  a  sliding 
door,  which  is  made  so  that  it  may  slip  over  the 
zenith  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome,  and 
this  motion  is  effected  by  turning  a  crank.  The 
dome  revolves  upon  seven  wheels  of  four  inches 
diameter,  in  which  grooves  are  turned  to  corre- 
spond with  the  bead  on  the  iron  rail.  The  shaft 
of  one  of  these  wheels  is  made  long  enough  to 
receive  a  pinion  at  one  end  and  a  handle  at  the 
other.  The  pinion  fits  a  rack  which  encircles 
the  rail ;  while  the  handle  and  also  the  operator 
move  round  with  the  dome,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  ob- 
server's seat.  This  is  a  small  flight  of  stairs, 
having  an  angle  of  elevation  suited  to  the  sweep 
of  the  eye-piece,  so  that  each  step  makes  a 
convenient  seat.  The  frame  is  of  wrought  iron  ; 
the  string  pieces  are  secured  to  the  base  of  the 
dome,  and  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  rests  upon 
two  wheels,  in  which  grooves  are  made  to  fit  a 
circular  iron  rail  which  is  secured  to  the  floor. 
A  circular  table  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
reading  steps.  It  is  supported  upon  legs,  with 
rollers,  and  is  secured  at  each  end  to  the  bot- 
tom steps  of  the  observer's  seat  so  as  to  revolve 
with  it. 

Three  stout  beams  rest  upon  the  brick  walls 
across  the  centre  of  the  octagon,  making  a  sup- 
port for  the  pedestal  of  the  telescope.  This 
pedestal  is  a  drum  of  boiler  iron,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  in  height.  It  is  lined 
with  brick  like  a  well,  and  covered  with  a  smooth, 
round  flag-stone,  projecting  an  inch  over  the 
iron.  The  mahogany  frame  of  the  telescope, 
having  four  feet  with  adjusting  screws,  stands 
upon  this  stone. 

The  telescope  is  an  achromatic  refractor  of 
eight  inches  aperture,  and  ten  and  a  half  feet 
focal  length,  made  by  Henry  Fitz.  It  has  six 
negative  eye-pieces,  magnifying  from  GO  to  480 
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times.  The  stand  is  made  of  cast  iron,  except- 
ing the  circles,  which  are  of  brass ;  and  a  clock 
is  attached  to  the  telescope  for  keeping  the  ob- 
ject in  the  field  of  view.  The  thread  which 
fits  the  tangent  screw  is  cut  in  the  edge  of  a 
ring,  detached  from  the  hour  circle,  and  press- 
ed against  it  by  the  elasticity  of  a  thin  brass 
plate,  which  is  secured  by  screws  so  as  to  give 
the  requisite  friction.  This  arrangement  per- 
mits the  telescope  to  be  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, even  while  connected  with  the  clock,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  clamping  and  un- 
clamping. 

The  solar  eclipse  of  May  26,  1854-,  was  care- 
fully observed  by  this  telescope,  and  a  series 
of  Daguerreotypes  (28  in  number)  were  taken 
at  intervals  of  about  five  minutes,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  eclipse  in  a  novel  and  beautiful 
manner.  These  images,  which  are  two  inches 
in  diameter,  are  extremely  well  defined,  and 
serve  as  permanent  registers  of  the  transient 
phenomena  of  the  eclipse. 

OBSERVATORY  OF  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Soon  after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  Michigan  University  in  1852,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an  astronom- 
ical observatory  in  connection  with  the  univers- 
ity. During  the  succeeding  winter  the  claims 
of  this  object  were  laid  before  the  citizens  of 
Detroit,  and  they  responded  to  the  appeal  in 
a  prompt  and  liberal  manner.  The  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  was  almost  immediately 
pledged  for  this  object,  and  an  additional  sum 
was  promised  if  it  should  be  found  necessary. 

The  foundations  of  the  building  were  laid  in 
the  summer  of  1853,  and  the  observatory  was 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  a  large  equatorial  telescope  was  or- 
dered from  Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York ;  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  the  same  year  a  meridian 
circle  was  ordered  from  Berlin.  The  main 
building  for  the  observatory  is  32  feet  square, 
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and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  dome 
23  feet  in  diameter.  •  The  dome  has  an  open- 
ing 32  inches  wide,  extending  from  near  its 
base  to  the  zenith,  and  the  opening  is  closed  by 
a  single  curved  shutter,  which  slides  in  a  groove, 
so  that  it  may  be  made  to  travel  over  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  dome.  A  pier,  whose  founda- 
tions are  laid  10  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  rises  through  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  height  of  20  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  upon  this  rests  the  great  equatorial.  On 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  central  build- 
ing are  wings  28  feet  by  19 ;  the  east  wing  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  meridian  circle,  and  the 
west  wing  being  appropriated  for  the  apart- 
ments of  the  astronomer.  The  cost  of  the  en- 
tire building  has  been  about  $7000. 

The  meridian  circle  was  made  by  Pistor  and 
Martins,  of  Berlin.  It  has  a  telescope  of  eight 
feet  focal  length,  and  has  two  graduated  circles 
of  three  feet  diameter,  each  of  which  is  read  by 
four  microscopes.  There  are  also  two  small 
circles,  with  levels  near  the  eye-piece  for  set- 
ting the  instrument  to  the  proper  altitude.  The 
eight  microscopes  are  illuminated  by  two  sta- 
tionary lamps,  which  stand  on  the  brass  columns 
which  support  the  counterpoises.  The  illumin- 
ation of  the  wires  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  pre- 
sent either  a  bright  field  with  dark  lines,  or  a 
dark  field  with  bright  lines.  Two  collimators 
are  mounted  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  me- 
ridian circle,  and  there  are  conveniences  for  ob- 
serving stars,  as  well  as  the  nadir  point,  by  re- 
flection from  a  basin  of  mercury.  The  circle, 
with  the  collimators,  cost  $3300,  and  this  sum 
was  contributed  by  II.  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  De- 
troit. The  clock  was  made  by  M.  Tiede,  of 
Berlin.  It  has  a  pendulum  with  a  steel  and 
zinc  compensation,  and  cost  $300. 

The  great  equatorial  telescope  was  made  by 
Mr.  Fitz  of  this  city.  The  object-glass  has  a  clear 
aperture  of  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  a  fo- 
cal length  of  seventeen 
feet.  It  has  seven  neg- 
ative and  six  positive 
eye-pieces,  the  highest 
magnifying  power  be- 
ing 1200.  The  circles 
are  each  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  the  hour 
circle  reading  to  two 
seconds  of  time,  and 
the  declination  circle 
to  twenty  seconds  of 
arc.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished with  clock-work 
and  micrometer.  The 
crown-glass  was  ob- 
tained from  Bontemps, 
of  Birmingham,  En- 
gland, and  the  flint- 
glass  was  obtained  from 
Paris.  The  price  of 
this  telescope  is  $6000, 
and  its  performance 
has  proved  entirely  sat- 
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is  factory.     The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and 
instruments  is  about  $17,000. 

Dr.  F.  Briinnow,  an  astronomer  well  known 
by  his  observations  while  connected  with  the 
Observatory  of  Berlin,  and  also  by  his  Treatise 
on  Spherical  Astronomy,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  this  observatory,  and  has  already 
entered  upon  his  duties.  We  congratulate  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  so  skillful  and  learned  an  astrono- 
mer ;  and  we  anticipate  that  the  career  of  Dr. 
Briinnow  will  shed  lustre  upon  his  adopted  coun- 
try, while  he  contributes  to  the  promotion  of  that 
science  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted. 

CLOVERDEN  OBSERVATORY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

The  great  telescope  belonging  to  Shelby  Col- 
lege was  temporarily  loaned  to  Professor  Jo- 
seph Winlock,  and  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  temporary  accommoda- 
tions were  provided  for  it,  and  this  establish- 
ment is  known  by  the  name  of  Cloverden  Ob- 
servatory. This  consists  of  a  circular  wooden 
building,  with  a  revolving  dome,  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  a  small  adjoining  room  for 
other  instruments.  The  dome  is  very  light, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  tar- 
paulin, and  revolves  on  wooden  balls  with  so 
little  resistance,  that  it  is  easily  pushed  round 
with  the  hand  without  wheels  or  levers.  In  the 
adjoining  apartment  is  a  four  feet  transit  and 
several  chronometers.  The  standard  chrono- 
meter was  made  by  Kessels. 

Numerous  observations  on  comets,  and  some 
of  the  newly-discovered  planets,  have  been  made 
with  this  telescope  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  and 
Professor  Joseph  Winlock,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  in  "  Gould's  Astronomical  Jour- 
nal." The  great  telescope  has  recently  been  re- 
turned to  Shelby  College. 

DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY,  AT  ALBANY. 

About  three  years  since,  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  at  Albany  a  university,  comprehend- 
ing a  series  of  practical,  professional,  and  scien- 
tific schools.  As  a  part  of  this  enterprise,  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, the  charge  of  which  Professor  O.  M. 
Mitchell  had  already  signified  his  willingness 
to  accept.     General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 


kindly  offered  a  donation  of 
several  acres  of  land  near 
the  northern  limit  of  the  city, 
affording  an  excellent  site 
for  the  contemplated  building. 
Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  a  lady 
distinguished  for  her  wealth 
and  liberal  spirit,  gave  to- 
ward the  building  the  sum  of 
$13,000.  Contributions  were 
received  from  several  gentle- 
men of  the  city,  increasing  this 
sum  to  $25,000.  The  build- 
ing was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  upon  a  plan 
designed  by  Professor  Mitch- 
ell, and  was  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Perkins. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  84  feet  in  front  by  72  feet  in 
depth.  The  centre  room  is  28  feet  square ;  the 
east  and  west  wings,  which  are  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  meridian  instruments,  are  each  23 
feet  square,  and  provided  with  the  usual  open- 
ings in  the  meridian.  The  north  wing  is  40  feet 
square,  divided  into  a  library  room,  two  com- 
puting rooms,  and  other  small  rooms  for  the 
magnetic  apparatus  for  recording  the  observa- 
tions. The  equatorial  room,  which  is  in  the 
second  story,  is  of  a  circular  form,  24  feet  in 
diameter,  the  tower  revolving  upon  iron  balls. 

The  main  pier  for  the  support  of  the  equa- 
torial was  commenced  six  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  with  its  base,  15  feet  square,  rest- 
ing on  a  bed  of  concrete  and  rubble,  16  inches 
in  thickness.  The  size  of  the  pier  was  grad- 
ually reduced  to  10  feet  square  at  the  level  of 
the  cellar,  and  thus  continued  upward  without 
further  variation.  The  whole  is  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  of  large  stone,  well 
bedded.  The  piers  in  the  transit  rooms  are 
six  feet  by  eight,  and  each  room  is  furnished 
with  clock  piers  of  similar  construction.  The 
walls  are  of  brick;  but  the  basement,  portico, 
cornices,  etc.,  are  of  dressed  freestone.  The 
library  and  computing  rooms  are  warmed  by 
heated  air  from  a  basement  furnace.  These 
rooms  and  the  staircase  are  all  accessible  from 
the  vestibule.  A  bust  of  the  late  Charles  Dud- 
ley, executed  by  E.  D.  Palmer,  an  artist  of  Al- 
bany, is  placed  near  the  principal  entrance. 

The  Dudley  Observatory  was  incorporated  in 
1853,  and  its  management  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  trustees.  The  building  is  entirely  completed. 
In  the  summer  of  1855,  Mrs.  Dudley  offered  to 
furnish  the  requisite  means  for  procuring  a  heli- 
ometer  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
the  Hon.  Erastus  Corning  contributed  the  means 
of  procuring  a  meridian  circle,  a  transit  instru- 
ment, and  an  astronomical  clock.  An  arrange- 
ment was  also  made  by  which  the  observatory 
should  commence  its  operations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould,  an  assistant  on  the  survey,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Professor  Bache  to  take  charge  of 
the  observatory.    In  September,  1855,  Dr.  Gould 
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sailed  for  Europe  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  construction  of  the  instruments  required. 
After  an  extensive  examination  of  the  princi- 
pal observatories  and  optical  establishments  of 
Europe,  the  order  for  constructing  the  transit 
instrument  was  given  to  the  Messrs.  Repsold,  of 
Hamburg;  the  order  for  the  meridian  circle 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Pistor  and  Martins,  of 
Berlin ;  and  a  clock  was  obtained  from  Kessels, 
of  Copenhagen.  The  construction  of  a  heliom- 
eter,  the  most  delicate  instrument  of  all,  has, 
after  mature  deliberation,  been  intrusted  to  one 
of  our  own  countrymen,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer, 
of  Canastota,  New  York.  The  microscopes  of 
Mr.  Spencer  have  been  pronounced  by  compe- 
tent judges  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  just  completed  for  Hamilton  Col- 
lege one  of  the  finest  telescopes  ever  manufac- 
tured, and  he  has  now  undertaken  the  construc- 
tion of  a  heliometer,  with  an  object-glass  of  10 
inches  aperture.  The  Messrs.  Repsold,  of  Ham- 
burg, declined  making  a  heliometer  with  an  ob- 
ject-glass larger  than  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
The  price  of  this  instrument  is  to  be  $14,500. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  also  engaged  to  make  a  large 
comet-seeker  for  the  Dudley  Observatory. 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OBSERVATORY. 

In  1852  and  1853  Professor  Charles  Avery 
raised  $15,000  by  subscription,  mostly  in  small 
sums,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  large  tel- 
escope of  American  manufacture.  It  was  then 
determined  to  erect  on  the  grounds  of  Hamilton 
College  a  building  suitable  for  an  astronomical 
observatory,  and  to  furnish  it  with  first-class  in- 
struments. In  the  spring  of  1854  Mr.  A.  J. 
Lathrop,  of  Utica,  presented  plans  of  a  building 
which  were  approved,  and  the  building  was 
erected  the  same  year. 

The  observatory  consists  of  a  central  build- 
ing, with  wings  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
The  main  building  is  27  feet  square  and  two 
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stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  20  feet  in 
diameter,  which  revolves  on  eight  cast-iron  balls 
upon  an  iron  track.  The  wings  are  each  18 
feet  square.  The  east  wing  is  designed  for  a 
computing  room  ;  the  west  wing  is  designed  for 
a  transit  room,  and  it  commands  a  fine  merid- 
ian. The  transit  pier  is  built  of  limestone. 
It  descends  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  eight  feet  by  five  at  the  top. 
In  the  centre  of  the  main  building  is  the  large 
pier,  built  also  of  limestone.  It  descends  six 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  10  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  seven  feet  square  at  the 
top,  and  is  entirely  detached  from  the  building. 
On  the  pier  rests  a  granite  block,  14  feet  high, 
to  which  the  great  refractor  is  to  be  attached. 
The  observatory  building  cost  $5000. 

A  refracting  telescope  has  been  ordered  from 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Eaton,  of  Canastota,  New 
York,  and  is  now  substantially  completed.  The 
object-glass  has  a  diameter  of  13^  inches,  with 
a  focal  length  of  16  feet.  The  hour  circle,  di- 
vided on  silver,  has  a  diameter  of  15  inches,  and 
reads  by  two  verniers  to  two  seconds  of  time. 
The  declination  circle  has  a  diameter  of  2G 
inches,  and  reads  to  four  seconds  of  arc.  The 
filar  micrometer  has  eye-pieces  made  of  double 
achromatics,  instead  of  the  usual  Ramsden  form, 
giving  magnifying  powers  from  100  to  1000. 
The  negative  eye-pieces  give  magnifying  powers 
from  80  to  1500  times.  The  usual  sidereal  mo- 
tion is  given  by  clock-work. 

The  focal  length  of  this  telescope  is  about 
four  feet  less  than  is  usual  in  the  Munich  in- 
struments of  the  same  aperture.    The  telescope 
is  thus  rendered  less  unwieldy,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Spencer,  its  optical  performance  is 
not  impaired.     The  flint  and  crown  discs  for 
this   instrument    were    procured    through    the 
agents,  Messrs.   Cook,  Beckel,  and  Co.,  New 
York,  of  Joseph  Bader,  of  Kohlgrub,  and  have 
been    found    to    be    re- 
markably exempt   from 
strias.     The  object-glass 
has    been    subjected    to 
partial    trial    with    very 
satisfactory  results.    The 
price    of  this    telescope 
^  is    $10,000.     The  tran- 

sit instrument  and  clock 
#r  have  not  yet   been   or- 

dered. 
__  From    the    preceding 

sketch  it  must  be  appa- 
rent that  within  a  few 
years,  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  toward  sup- 
plying our  country  with 
the  means  of  making  as- 
tronomical observations. 
We  now  have  instru- 
ments which  permit  us 
to  engage  in  astronom- 
ical  researches  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with 
the  oldest  establishments 
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of  Europe,  while  the  number  of 
observers  and  the  taste  for  astro- 
nomical studies  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  our  instruments. 
The  importance  of  astronomical 
observations  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  appreciated  ;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  attention 
has  not  been  particularly  turned 
to  this  subject,  a  few  suggestions 
are  added. 

An  astronomical  observatory 
may  be  made  useful  in  almost  any 
location,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
especially  valuable  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  large  commercial  em- 
porium. The  following  may  be 
enumerated  among  these  advant- 
ages : 

I.  It  furnishes  an  accurate  de- 
termination of  time,  which  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  almost 
every  citizen,  but  more  especially 
to  certain  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Every  vessel  which  puts  to 
sea,  carries  with  it  one  or  more  chro- 
nometers, and  the  chronometer  is 
almost  exclusively  relied  upon  to 
furnish  the  longitude  of  the  vessel 
from  day  to  day.  An  error  of  a 
few  seconds  in  the  chronometer  causes  a  corre- 
sponding error  in  the  longitude  deduced,  and 
such  errors  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  loss 
of  numerous  vessels.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  that  the  error  and  rate  of 
all  chronometers  which  are  carried  to  sea  should 
be  determined  with  the  utmost  precision.  In 
every  commercial  city  there  are  private  estab- 
lishments where  this  duty  is  regularly  attended 
to.  A  public  observatory  does  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  these  private  establishments,  but 
affords  the  means  of  rendering  them  more  accu- 
rate and  efficient.  How  this  may  be  accom- 
plished wrill  presently  be  shown. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  time  is  also  of  vital 
importance  to  the  conductors  of  all  railroad 
trains.  A  small  error  in  a  conductor's  watch 
has  repeatedly  been  the  occasion  of  the  collision 
of  railroad  trains,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  human  life.  Many  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  this  country  incur  annually  consider- 
able expense  to  provide  all  the  conductors  with 
correct  time. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  time  is  important 
to  all  business  men,  but  especially  to  banking 
and  other  houses  where  business  is  entirely  sus- 
pended at  a  fixed  hour  of  the  day.  A  small 
mistake  in  the  time  might  occasion  not  only  se- 
rious disappointment,  but  also  pecuniary  loss. 

An  astronomical  observatory  is  furnished 
with  clocks  of  the  best  construction,  and  with 
transit  instruments  for  determining  daily  the 
error  of  these  clocks.  The  observatory,  there- 
fore, can  furnish  time  with  all  the  precision 
which  can  be  desired ;  but  to  render  this  knowl- 
edge conveniently  accessible  to  the  public,  re- 
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quires  some  peculiar  arrangements.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  arrangement  for  this  purpose  which 
existed  for  many  years  at  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory :  On  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  observatory 
is  erected  a  mast,  upon  which  slides  a  ball,  five 
feet  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  wood 
covered  with  leather.  A  little  before  one  o'clock 
every  day  the  ball  is  slid  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mast,  where  it  is  held  by  ingeniously  contrived 
machinery.  Precisely  at  one  o'clock  an  assist- 
ant, who  is  specially  charged  with  this  duty, 
presses  a  spring,  and  the  ball  instantly  descends. 
By  this  means  all  persons  in  sight  of  the  ball 
are  enabled  daily  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
clocks.  At  the  Washington  Observatory  a  ball 
of  smaller  size  than  that  at  Greenwich  is  ele- 
vated every  day  on  a  flag-staff,  and  is  lowered 
at  the  precise  instant  of  twelve  o'clock. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  arrangements 
at  Greenwich  for  furnishing  the  public  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  time  have  been  very 
much  improved.  A  normal  clock  is  furnished 
with  a  small  apparatus,  by  means  of  which, 
whenever  its  error  is  determined  by  observa- 
tions, its  indications  can  be  rendered  perfectly 
correct.  This  clock  keeps  in  motion  a  sympa- 
thetic galvanic  clock  at  the  entrance-gate  of  the 
observatory,  and  also  a  clock  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Southeastern  Railway.  It  sends  galvanic 
signals  every  day  along  all  the  principal  rail- 
ways diverging  from  London ;  it  drops  the  Green- 
wich ball  and  the  ball  on  the  offices  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Company  in  the  Strand.  The 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have 
also  erected  a  time  signal-ball  at  Deal,  for  the 
use  of  the  shipping  in  the  Downs,   which  is 
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dropped  every  day  by  a  galvanic  current  from 
the  Royal  Observatory. 

Similar  arrangements  might  be  adopted  in 
every  large  commercial  city.  If,  for  example, 
there  was  a  public  observatory  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  a  clock  at  the  observatory 
might  be  made  every  day,  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  to  drop  a  time-ball  on  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  or  the  City  Hall,  another  on 
Brooklyn  Heights,  another  on  Staten  Island, 
and  another  at  Sandy  Hook ;  as  well  as  at  any 
other  point  where  public  convenience  might  re- 
quire.  It  might  also  maintain  in  motion  a  sym- 
pathetic galvanic  clock  at  the  City  Hall,  at  the 
Custom-house,  at  the  Exchange,  and  at  every 
railway  station  in  the  city — a  clock  which  should 
never  differ  by  an  appreciable  quantity  from  per- 
fectly accurate  time.  Such  a  system  would  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  security  of  commerce 
and  the  punctuality  of  business.* 

II.  A  second  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
an  astronomical  observatory  is  that,  by  extend- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  di- 
rectly contributes  to  the  security  of  commerce. 
The  prosperity  of  commerce  depends  entirely 
upon  the  safety  with  which  the  ocean  can  be 
navigated,  and  this  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  a  ship's  place  can  be  determined 
from  day  to  day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  labors 
of  modern  astronomers  in  their  observatories, 
vessels  would  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  creep 
timidly  along  the  coast,  afraid  to  venture  out  of 
sight  of  land ;  or  if  they  were  compelled  to  ven- 
ture into  the  open  ocean,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  in  approaching  land,  not 
knowing  how  far  distant  the  port  might  be. 
The  loss  of  time  resulting  from  pursuing  this 
timid  course,  and  the  numerous  disasters  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  would  more  than  double 
the  expense  of  maintaining  our  foreign  com- 
merce. Astronomers,  by  their  accurate  determ- 
inations of  the  places  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  have  given  prosperity  to  commerce 
and  boundless  wealth  to  our  commercial  cities. 
But  there  is  still  much  for  astronomers  to  do. 
The  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  even  at  pres- 
ent are  not  known  with  all  the  precision  which 
is  desired.  Great  errors  in  determining  a  ship's 
place  are  now  of  rare  occurrence;  but  small  er- 
rors frequently  lead  to  disastrous  consequences, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  to  reduce  the  errors 
to  the  least  possible  amount. 

III.  An  astronomical  observatory,  well  equip- 
ped, becomes  a  centre  of  influence  which  is  felt 
on  all  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
country,  even  those  of  the  humblest  grade.  It 
is  impossible  to  maintain  common  schools  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  without  institutions  of  a  high- 
er grade,  corresponding  to  our  academies,  which 
shall  furnish  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
and  also  afford  encouragement  to  ambitious 
scholars,  who  wish  to  extend  their  studies  be- 


*  Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the  officers  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  have  offered  to  furnish 
time  for  the  city  of  New  York,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner above  suggested. 


yond  the  elementary  branches.    The  academies 
can  not  be  maintained  in  a  flourishing  condition 
without  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  corre- 
sponding to  our  colleges,  where  teachers  are 
educated  for  the  academies,  and  where  ambi- 
tious students  from  the  academies  may  extend 
still  farther  the  range  of  their  studies.     College 
professors,  in  their  turn,  are  in  danger  of  set- 
tling down  into  mere  retailers  of  other  men's 
ideas,  without  aspiring  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  unless  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  institutions  whose  leading  object  is 
the  increase  of  knowledge.      An  astronomical 
observatory,  therefore,  is  a  centre  of  genial  influ- 
ence, wrhich  directly  or  indirectly  imparts  life 
and  efficiency  to  all  the  subordinate  institutions 
of  education.     It  is  also  a  place  where  men  of 
business  may  acquire  new  ideas  of  the  wonders 
of  the  material  universe ;    where  men,  whose 
days  are  spent  in  toiling  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  may  learn  that  there  are  mines  of  intel- 
lectual riches  more  inexhaustible  than  the  mines 
of  California.    Men  who  from  morning  to  night 
are  engaged  in  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profes- 
sion, or  in  the  labors  of  the  counting-house  or 
exchange,  often  feel  the  need  of  recreation  when 
the  hours  of  business  are  over.    What  mode  of 
recreation  is  more  rational — what  is  better  fitted 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  noble  sentiments — than 
to  direct  the  thoughts  to  the  wonders  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  to  the  vastness  of  the  visible  cre- 
ation, as  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  an  astronomer 
with  the  assistance  of  the  telescope  ? 

BALLAD  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

Fast  fled  morn's  shadows  gray, 
And  with  the  breaking  day 

Our  hearts  grew  still ; 
But  ere  that  ruddy  beam 
Tinged  Mystic's  silent  stream, 
Flashed  the  red  cannon's  gleam 

By  Bunker  Hill. 

All  night  the  stars  looked  down, 
And  from  the  distant  town 

We  heard— "All's  well!" 
Sternly  and  still,  all  night, 
How  grew  our  bulwark's  height, 
We  and  that  starry  light 

Alone  could  tell. 

Morn  saw  our  rampart  crowned, 
Nor  pierced  that  turf-clad  mound 

The  iron  storm ; 
Then  ceased  that  fiery  shower, 
Gathers  the  foe  his  power — 
Welcome  the  desperate  hour — 

His  squadrons  form ! 

Out  spoke  our  leader,  then : 
"Freemen  are  ye,  and  raen- 

The  tyrant  comes ! 
Bravely  your  fathers  stood, 
Yours  too  is  English  blood, 
Up — never  cause  so  good, 

God  and  your  homes !" 


BALLAD  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 
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Then,  sight  no  fairer  seen, 
That  day,  on  summer  green, 

Saw  June's  sweet  sun  ; 
Such  merry  airs  they  played, 
So  gallantly  arrayed, 
Did  they  march  to  parade — 

Gayly  begun ! 

We,  from  our  fort's  low  crest, 
Down  our  muskets,  at  rest, 

Glance,  in  a  row ; 
There,  not  a  drum-beat  stirred, 
But  "  Steady !"  all  we  heard, 
"  Keep  your  fire — wait  the  word — 

Then,  boys,  aim  low." 

Up — up,  they  rush — they  cheer — 
Must  we  stand  idle  here, 

And  tamely  die  ? 
"  Fire- — fire !"  the  order  came, 
Heavens !  what  a  burst  of  flame — 
True  every  marksman's  aim — 

They  fall— they  fly ! 

Close  on  our  left  a  shout — 
At  our  outwork,  a  rout — 

Hurrah !  he  runs — 
Right-about  go  musketeer, 
And  reeling  grenadier, 
Brave  Putnam  on  their  rear 

Plies  his  big  guns. 

Broken,  they  fly  the  hill, 
Our  shot  with  right  good-will 

Follows  them  fast ; 
Drooping,  they  reach  the  plain, 
Like  stalks  of  trampled  grain, 
Where  the  storm-driven  rain 

Beat,  as  it  passed. 

Then,  lowered  a  murkier  cloud 
On  battle's  lurid  shroud — 

Ah,  cruel  flame ! 
They  fire  yon  helpless  town — 
Suits  this  a  king's  renown  ? 
Perish,  then  England's  crown, 

And  kindred  name ! 

They  form — brief  space  they  grant- 
Not  one  rebuff  must  daunt 

Stout  English  hearts ; 
Quick-step,  their  columns  tread, 
Pigot — none  nobler  led — 
And  Howe  is  at  their  head — 

They'll  play  their  parts. 

To  the  roll  of  the  drum, 
Up  the  hill-side  they  come, 

Firm  ranks  and  fast ; 
We  pour  our  fiery  hail, 
Their  shaken  squadrons  quail, 
As  saplings  in  a  gale, 

Bend  to  the  blast. 

Then  might  our  ringing  cheer 
Beleaguered  Boston  hear 

Tell  how  we  speed ; 
Dashed  Clinton  from  her  shore, 
His  redcoats  at  the  oar ; 
Never  claimed  battle  more 

Ally,  at  need. 


Away  the  war-cloud  rolled  ; 
Prescott,  our  captain  bold — 

True  soldier  known — 
He  cried :  "  One  more  brave  blow, 
Once  more  repel  the  foe, 
And  England's  king  shall  grow 

Pale  on  his  throne !" 

Then  he,  from  rank  to  rank, 
And  Putnam,  on  our  flank, 

Marked  how  we  stood ; 
Stark,  grimly  calm,  was  there, 
Pomeroy,  with  silvery  hair, 
Knowlton,  none  braver  were, 

Chester,  as  good. 

"  He  moves,  once  more !  'tis  well — 
Let  every  bullet  tell !" 

So  the  words  rang ; 
We  thought  of  Heaven's  grace, 
Then  watched  the  green  hill's  base, 
And  the  foe  in  the  face 

Looked,  as  he  sprang. 

We  fire !  they  swerve — they  halt — 
Then,  to  the  fierce  assault, 

Leap  o'er  their  slain  ; 
Now,  brothers,  steadfast  stand — 
Now  for  it,  hand  to  hand, 
When  England's  rallying  band 

Charges  amain. 

By  Heaven !  our  low  redoubt, 
Its  foot  they  reach — they  shout 

"  Ours  is  the  day  !" 
Down — down — far  ruddier  yet, 
With  mingled  heart's-blood  wet, 
Reeks  this  red  parapet, 

Ere  ends  the  fray. 

Nor  now,  in  desperate  strife, 
For  victory,  but  for  life, 

We  hold  our  own  ; 
Not  yet,  they  gain  the  wall, 
Still  scorn  we  steel  and  ball, 
And  comrades,  as  they  fall, 

Disdain  a  groan. 

Oh,  for  one  volley  more  ! 

Ah,  dear-spent  flasks,  your  store 

Fails,  at  the  worst ! 
See,  o'er  the  bastion's  verge, 
Their  furious  way  they  urge, 
And  in,  like  surge  on  surge, 

Headlong,  they  burst ! 

No — not  a  foot,  give  way ! 
Club  your  arms  !  stand  at  bay ! 

Stoutly,  we  stood — 
Met  the  sharp  bayonet's  dash, 
The  quick,  close  firelock's  flash, 
The  broadsword's  ringing  clash — 

Gave  all  we  could. 

"Fall  back!"  reluctant  cries 
Our  chief,  as  from  his  eyes 

Hope  takes  her  flight ; 
And  backward,  as  we  go, 
Butt  to  point,  blow  for  blow, 
With  our  front  to  the  foe, 

So  went  the  fis:ht. 
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Through  dust  and  smoke  and  heat 
Step  by  step,  we  retreat, 

Inch  by  inch  given  ; 
Then,  deadliest  of  the  whole, 
Some  random-volley's  roll 
Warren's  great  martyr-soul 

Ushered  to  heaven. 

As  down  the  lost  hill's  banks 
We  move,  with  breaking  ranks, 

Our  sad  hearts  burn  ; 
Few  shot  the  foernan  flings, 
Nor  on  our  rear  he  springs, 
To  give  the  coward  wings, 

When  brave  men  turn. 

We  thread  the  long  defile, 
The  foe  keeps  fast,  the  while, 

His  dear-bought  hold ; 
Taught,  early,  to  beware 
What  "rustic"  hearts  may  dare, 
And  we  leave  a  lesson  there, 

Long  to  be  told. 

So  Bunker  Hill  was  won, 

And  great  deeds,  that  day  done, 

World-wide  grew  known ; 
When  Victory  welcomed  shame, 
Defeat  eternal  fame, 
And  Time  one  blazing  name 

All,  all  his  own. 

MY  MISSION. 
AM  not  afraid  of  being  accused  of  uttering 
any  thing  very  original  when  I  state  that 
every  one  in  this  life  has  his  mission.  It  is  a 
remark  which  I  have  heard  used  with  very  great 
effect  from  several  highly  respectable  pulpits, 
and  more  than  one  elderly  lady,  of  that  class 
conspicuous  for  mental  rather  than  physical 
charms,  has  established  a  reputation  for  strong 
thinking  by  the  sonorous  declamation  of  the 
same  axiom.  To  have  a  mission,  however,  is 
one  thing,  and  to  fulfill  it  is  another.  Any  one 
who  has  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  that  clever 
young  fellow,  Spasmos,  knows  full  well  that 
into  his  charge  has  been  confided  by  Providence 
the  mission  of  abolishing  publishers,  and  re- 
forming steam-navigation.  As  yet,  Spasmos 
has  not  made  any  very  extensive  progress  in  his 
mission.  He  continues,  I  regret  to  say,  to  sell 
his  articles  to  "  Harper,"  and  his  reformation  of 
oceanic  locomotion  has  gone  no  farther  than 
the  invention  of  a  paddle-wheel  which  would 
not  revolve.  Those  who  sit  under  the  Rev. 
Pere  la  Chaise  are  aware  of  the  fine  healthy 
mission  against  social  shams  and  comfortable 
furniture  which  that  gentleman  dandles  before 
his  congregation,  and  swaddles  up  in  the  most 
poetic  sermons.  They  all  know  with  what  vehe- 
mence he  denounces  luxurious  curtains,  and 
declaims  on  the  immorality  of  tapestry  carpets. 
The  reverend  man  was  not  averse,  however,  to 
that  easy  chair  with  which  some  enraptured 
ladies  presented  him  last  fall,  and  it  has  been 
whispered  in  well-informed  circles  that  his  new 
cotiptf  is  to  be  lined  with  maroon-colored  satinet. 
Even  Mrs.  Lilyoak  Swashbuckler,  that  amiable 


female  who  has  been  proving  in  ungrammatical 
English  for  several  years  that  man  is  by  nature 
an  assassin  and  a  coward,  and  that  woman 
would  be  an  angel  if  tyrannous  convention 
would  only  permit  her  dear  little  wings  to  grow 
— even  Mrs.  Swashbuckler  herself  is  known  to 
have  an  ignoble  husband  secreted  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  city,  where  he  is  kept  either  as  a 
domestic  adjunct,  or  a  living  illustration  of  the 
inferiority  of  man,  to  be  startlingly  produced  at 
some  future  lecture,  when  a  sensation  is  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Now  I  respect  the  man  who  really  and  earn- 
estly fulfills  his  mission  ;  I  respect  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  Mohammed  sabred  his  way  to 
the  Moslem  Paradise.  I  respect  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  Russian  emperors  have  one  and 
all  kept  moving  toward  poorConstantinople;  Ire- 
spect  the  solemn  persistence  with  which  the  New 
York  Tribune  continues  to  publish  Southern  ad- 
vertisements for  runaway  slaves — minute  wood- 
cut of  active  Ethiopian  with  small  bundle,  mak- 
ing six  miles  an  hour,  included.  I  respect  the 
constancy  with  which  Admiral  Napier  brings 
his  wrongs  before  a  British  public  once  a  week 
in  the  London  Times ;  the  political  consistency 
of  the  New  York  Cuttle-fish ;  Mr.  Barnum's  un- 
ceasing and  delightful  expedients  for  selling  the 
public ;  the  amiable  taste  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  books  like  the  Lamplighter  and  the 
Watchman  ;  all  these  I  respect,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  phenomena  of  the  day  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  reason  that  I  entertain  such  sympathy 
for  missions  in  general,  and  honest  ones  in  par- 
ticular, is,  that  I  once  had  a  mission  myself. 
Yes !  I,  humble  individual  that  I  am,  was  once 
intrusted  with  a  high  and  mighty  charge,  and 
became  for  the  time  being  a  delegate  clothed 
with  extraordinary  powers. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  I  found  my- 
self in  the  small  village  of  Hingham,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, having  traveled  there  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  interview  with  a  lady  of  the  name 
of  Cooder.  Mrs.  Cooder  was  the  chief  of  a  sect 
which  had  just  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  animal  food,  and  as  I  had  just  then 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  public  through 
my  work  on  the  philosophy  of  eating — the  most 
of  which  I  stole  from  M.  Raspail,  and  en- 
livened with  adroit  plagiarisms  from  Brillat 
Savarin — Mrs.  Cooder,  thinking  I  would  prove  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  her  forces,  wrote  to  me  to 
New  York,  offering  the  editorship  of  a  news- 
paper, entitled  The  Corn  Coh,  which  was  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  vegetable  party.  As  I  was  too 
poor  to  refuse  so  tempting  a  proposal — ten  dol- 
lars a  week  and  the  books  sent  for  review  as  a 
perquisite — I  replied  by  a  line  accepting  the 
charge  of  TJie  Corn  Cob,  and  in  four  days  after- 
ward found  myself  knocking  at  Mrs.  Cooder's 
door. 

I  was  fortunate  in  choosing  the  moment  of 
my  arrival.  Mrs.  Cooder  had  a  party.  As  I 
entered,  after  having  sent  in  my  card,  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons 


MY  MISSION. 


who  were  seated  round  a  tea-table.  It  was  a 
tea-table  in  name  only.  There  was  no  pleasant 
shining  urn — no  delicate  porcelain  cups — no 
aromatic  odor  breathing  of  the  hills  of  Fo-Kien. 
Every  thing  was  strictly  vegetarian.  Huge  jugs 
of  milk — crystal  carafes  filled  with  limpid  water — 
dishes  of  hominy  white  as  snow — pumpkin  pies — 
Hour  puddings ;  interspersed  with  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  varieties  of  the  corn  cake.  It 
was,  as  an  irreverent  friend  of  mine  remarked, 
a  banquet  of  poultices.  A  lady  arose  from  the 
table  as  soon  as  I  entered,  and  bowing  solemnly, 
indicated  her  pleasure  at  beholding  me.  From 
this  I  conjectured  that  Mrs.  Cooder  stood  be- 
fore me.  Mrs.  Cooder  was  the  most  singular 
anatomical  structure  I  ever  witnessed.  She 
must  have  originally  been  constructed  after 
some  pattern  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the 
heathen  epicure  who  wished  for  a  neck  as  long 
as  a  stork,  for  Mrs.  Cooder  was  all  neck.  Her 
neck  was  not  a  neck.  It  was  an  obelisk.  It 
arose  boldly  from  a  rocky  base  formed  by  her 
too  visible  shoulder-blades,  and  towered  into 
the  air  like  one  of  Norway's  pines.  On  the 
summit  of  this  monument  was  perched  a  small 
pinched  face  that  looked  as  if  it  Avere  alarmed 
at  the  dizzy  height  from  which  it  was  obliged 
to  look.  And  truly  her  countenance  had  very 
much  the  air  of  that  of  a  child  who  peers  at  one 
from  the  top  of  a  tree  which  he  is  afraid  to  de- 
scend. She  greeted  me  with  an  air  at  once 
dignified  and  serene,  and  with  a  sort  of  rotary 
wave  of  the  hand  gave  me  a  circular  introduc- 
tion to  the  people  assembled  round  the  table. 
They  were  principally  of  a  spare  and  transparent 
aspect.  Their  skins  were  clear  but  pale,  and 
if  they  did  not  look  robust,  they  certainly  did 
not  look  unhealthy.  There  was  the  Rev.  Custos 
Sikay,  the  Congregational  pastor  of  Hingham, 
who  had  lately  taken  to  farinaceous  food.  He 
was  a  tall,  pale  young  man,  with  thin  hair  and 
a  mild  voice,  which  seemed  to  be  muffled  by  a 
feeling  of  religious  quiet.  There  was  Miss 
Carry  Crescendeau,  who  at  the  age  of  forty  had 
adopted  vegetables  and  verse,  and  was  favor- 
ably known  as  the  authoress  of  a  legendary 
poem  entitled  "  The  Angel  of  the  Maize,"  which 
had  for  its  object  the  advocacy  of  hot  corn  ;  Dr. 
Lasso,  the  progress  physician  who  practiced  a 
la  Raspail;  Master  Guy  Ruthven  Cooder,  Mrs. 
Cooder's  eldest-born,  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  being  educated  on  the  most  approved  mod- 
ern do-as-you-like  principles,  and  whose  face, 
round  and  ruddy  amidst  that  pale  throng,  reeked 
of  the  secret  mutton-chops  and  surreptitious 
pate. 

I  observed  somewhat  an  air  of  distrust  visible 
on  the  faces  of  the  society  as  I  took  my  place 
at  the  table  ;  whether  it  was  that  my  complex- 
ion did  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  farinaceous 
diet,  and  that  I  looked  too  ruddy  and  well  fat- 
tened, or  that  I  was  a  stranger,  I  know  not. 
But  I  thought  that  I  could  perceive  those  side- 
long glances  shooting  from  the  eyes  of  the  Rev. 
Custos  Sikay  and  Dr.  Lasso  that  always  are  the 
tokens  of  either  suspicion  or  enmity.     As  for 


Mrs.  Cooder,  she  was  solemnly  cordial,  and 
helped  me  to  a  snowy  pile  of  hominy  with 
much  philosophic  dignity.  I  speedily  discov- 
ered that  the  Cooder  set  had  a  very  low  opin- 
ion of  New  York.  It  was  certainly  a  thriving 
commercial  city — a  metropolis  of  stores,  and 
wharves,  and  stock-brokers,  but  there  was  no  in- 
tellectual progress.  There  all  was  too  fevered 
and  restless  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  those 
mental  flowers  which  only  bud  and  blossom 
amidst  silence  and  repose.  New  York  philos- 
ophers were  rapid  but  crude.  New  York  critics 
were  arrogant  and  short-sighted.  New  York 
clergymen  were  vain  and  unsettled ;  their  elo- 
quence was  false,  and  their  life  unorthodox. 
New  York  literature  was  trashy  and  ephemeral, 
and  characterized  by  a  want  of  depth  and  force. 
But  in  those  things  wherein  New  York  was  de- 
ficient, it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  Hingham 
was  affluent.  There  philosophy  was  wooed 
amidst  a  pure  and  tranquil  life.  There  poetry 
was  worshiped  with  enthusiasm,  and  religion 
preached  in  all  its  integrity.  Hingham  was  the 
Athens — elegant  and  learned  ;  New  York  was 
the  Rome — luxurious  but  depraved. 

"You  will  find  Hingham  dull,  I  fear,  Mr. 
Mephis,"  said  Miss  Crescendeau,  with  a  sneer 
of  pity  wrinkling  her  old  lips.  "  New  York 
is  so  gay  and  reckless  that  the  repose  of  a  so- 
ciety like  ours,  devoted  to  meditation  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  will  appear  to  be  an  irksome 
contrast." 

"  I  have  gone  so  seldom  into  society  in  New 
York  that  I  know  little  about  its  gayety,"  I  re- 
plied, meekly,  endeavoring  to  look  as  like  a 
vegetable  as  I  could — say  a  turnip — "  and  for  my 
part,  I  think  no  intercourse  could  be  more  de- 
lightful to  me  than  such  as  I  hope  to  enjoy  with 
the  authoress  of  '  The  Angel  of  the  Maize.'" 

The  bony  brow  unbent ;  the  sneer  unhinged 
itself  off  of  the  mechanical  old  lips,  and  a  rusty 
smile  slowly  moved  into  its  place  ;  the  poetess 
of  Hingham  was  conquered. 

"  I  read  your  book  with  much  pleasure,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Cooder,  hastening,  like  a  jackall 
to  his  meal,  to  have  her  share  of  decayed  com- 
pliments, "  and  I  regretted  much  that  you  did 
not  give  more  prominence  to  the  importance  of 
using  farinaceous  food  exclusively." 

"  Ah  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  the  air  with  which 
a  neophyte  regards  the  high  priest  when  he  is 
about  to  draw  the  vail  and  disclose  the  mys- 
teries— "  ah  !  Mrs.  Cooder,  I  am  happy  that  I 
am  not  yet  completely  a  disciple  of  the  vegeta- 
rian school,  since  it  will  give  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  studying  the  theory  more  fully  under  your 
guidance." 

The  long  neck  bowed  forward  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  this  speech  until  Mrs.  Cooder  bore 
an  absurd  resemblance  to  a  giraffe  endeavoring 
to  crop  daisies.  I  saw,  however,  by  the  dimin- 
utive smile  which  fluttered  over  her  stunted 
mouth,  that  my  stale  flattery  had  served  its  pur- 
pose. I  cast  a  glance  at  the  two  men.  My 
success  was  evidently  any  thing  but  agreeable 
to  them.     The  parson  was  pale  as  a  pious  mar- 
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tyr  who  smiles  while  he  suffers,  but  hates  his 
persecutors  all  the  more  stoutly  for  his  mantle 
of  resignation,  and  who,  if  places  were  changed, 
would  play  the  part  of  persecutor  with  infinite 
gusto.  As  for  the  Doctor,  I  could  see  by  his 
head  that  he  was  more  aggressive,  and  conse- 
quently less  to  be  feared  than  the  Rev.  Custos 
Sikay.  I  detected  in  a  moment  that  Lasso  was 
one  of  those  natures  that,  when  resolved  to  at- 
tack an  enemy,  makes,  like  the  lion,  one  tre- 
mendous bound,  and  that  failing,  sullenly  re- 
treats and  leaves  the  field  free. 

"You  do  not  refuse,  then,  to  advocate  the 
vegetarian  theory,"  said  Lasso,  roughly;  "be- 
cause if  you  do,  you  will  have  few  upholders  in 
Hingham." 

"I  refuse  to  advocate  nothing  that  tends  to 
improve  mankind,"  I  cautiously  replied. 

"Let  us  hope  that  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Mephis  will  do  him  credit,"  said  Sikay,  with  a 
mild  sigh,  as  if  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
there  was  any  thing  creditable  about  me.  While 
I  was  mentally  endeavoring  to  discover  what  the 
exact  cause  was  which  caused  the  vaguely  seen 
enmity  that  I  discovered  in  those  men  toward 
me,  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  entered.  I 
beheld  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  solution  came  in  a  shape  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever  solution  came  before  to  man — 
even  to  Archimedes.  It  came  in  the  shape  of 
a  charming  young  girl  of  about  nineteen,  with 
graceful,  supple  figure,  pale  but  brilliant  skin, 
and  dark  blue  eyes,  that  glistened  like  purple 
flowers  drenched  with  dew.  Her  features  were 
mobile  and  exquisitely  expressive,  and  in  the 
instant  during  which  she  stood  hovering  at  the 
door  before  entering,  I  saw  a  thousand  varied 
shades  of  thought  flit  over  her  face  as  rapidly 
as  the  shadows  which  the  wind  impresses  on 
the  undulating  corn. 

"This  is  my  daughter  Georgiana,"  said  Mrs. 
Cooder,  in  somewhat  the  same  tone  that  she 
would  have  said,  "  This  is  my  dog  Flora." 

I  bowed,  and  received  a  salute  in  return  that 
wras  accompanied  by  such  a  general  inquisition 
of  my  person  that  I  had  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  was  either  very  attractive  or  very 
peculiar.  Miss  Georgiana  took  her  seat  and 
applied  herself  with  a  healthy  gusto  to  the  vari- 
ous farinaceous  mixtures  that  were  spread  on 
the  table,  and  when  I  beheld  the  assiduity  with 
which  Dr.  Lasso  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rev. 
Custos  Sikay  on  the  other,  attended  to  her 
material  wants,  I  felt  no  longer  any  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  cause  of  their  instinctive  enmity. 
After  the  meal  was  disposed  of,  and  I  had  made 
an  appointment  with  Mrs.  Cooder  for  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  The 
Corn  Cob,  I  dextrously  avoided  a  discussion 
on  subjective  poetry  into  which  Miss  Crescen- 
deau  endeavored  to  entrap  me,  and  installed 
myself  next  Miss  Georgiana,  to  the  ineffable  dis- 
gust of  the  Doctor  and  the  Parson. 

"  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  come  to  talk  to 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  frank  smile,  as  I  sat  down, 
"  for  two  reasons." 


"  And  these  are —  ?" 

"First,  because  you  will  keep  those  two  men 
away  from  me;  and  secondly,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  know  if  you  will  be  an  acquisition 
here  or  not." 

"Do  you  think  that  you  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  the  last?"  I  asked,  rather  impertinently. 
"  Certainly !"  she  exclaimed,  opening  her  eyes 
very  wide  at  the  implication. 
"But  how  will  you  proceed?" 
"  Oh  !  I  will  ask  you  all  about  yourself?" 
"  Suppose  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  com- 
municative ?" 

"  Oh!  you  will  tell  me,  though,  will  you  not  ?" 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  a  bewitching  air  of 
entreaty.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  am  quite  anx- 
ious to  converse  with  a  metropolitan  gentle- 
man ?" 

"The  delightful  opportunity  now  presents 
itself,"  I  answered,  with  a  mocking  bow.  She 
looked  gravely  at  me  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  said, 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

This  abrupt  question  almost  paralyzed  me. 
I  scrutinized  her  eyes  attentively,  for  I  began 
to  have  a  glimmering  suspicion  that  I  was  be- 
ing quizzed. 

"I  have  but  just  risen  from  the  tea-table,"  I 
answered,  coldly. 

"I  was  not  jesting,  truly,"  replied  Miss  Geor- 
giana, very  earnestly ;  "  but — but — I  wanted  to 
know  if  you  are  a  vegetarian,  like  my  mother." 

"  No,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
diet  exclusively." 

"Why  then  does  she  want  you  to  edit  The 
Corn  Cob?" 

"Because  I  have  written  a  dietetic  work 
which  she  thinks  is  clever." 

"  Then  you  eat  meat  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  when  I  get  it." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  she,  very  seriously, 
"  that  I  have  never  eaten  any  meat  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"It's  true.  Now,"  she  continued,  "I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor." 

"Name  it." 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  laugh  ;  it's  a  very  singu- 
lar request." 

"  I  shall  be  as  grave  as  a  Doge  of  Venice." 

"I  want  you  to  give  me  a  dinner." 

"A  what?"  I  exclaimed,  thunderstruck  at 
this  absurd  proposition. 

"A  dinner.  I  don't  mean  one  of  those  ban- 
quets that  my  mother  gives,  in  which  flour  and 
vegetables  masquerade  in  dresses  made  to  imi- 
tate more  substantial  food.  I  mean  a  dinner, 
with  meats.  Game — roasts — boils — haricots — 
stews ;  in  short,  all  the  things  that  every-day 
people  eat." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  never 
eaten  a  meat  dinner?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  one.  My  mother  is  fond 
of  experiments.  I  am  one  of  them.  She  is 
endeavoring  to  see  what  sort  of  health  a  person 
will  enjoy  who  has  never  tasted  animal  food. 
She  keeps  strict  watch  over  me  in  this  respect ; 
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and  though  I  believe  my  brother  dines  off  of 
meats,  I  have  been  carefully  prohibited." 

"  And  do  you  enjoy  good  health  ?" 

"  Tolerable ;  but  I  am  not  capable  of  much 
exertion.  I  am  easily  fatigued ;  besides — it  is 
very  unromantic  I  know — I  feel  constantly  hun- 
gry." 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  exclaimed ;  "this  is  cruel. 
I  will  remonstrate  with  your  mother." 

"  It  would  produce  no  effect  whatever.  Pray 
ask  me  to  dinner  instead." 

A  sudden  idea  flashed  upon  me.  To  think 
was  to  execute. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  get  up  a  banquet 
in  your  honor  one  week  from  this  time,"  I  said ; 
"  but  you  in  your  turn  must  grant  me  a  re- 
quest." 

"What  is  it?"  she  exclaimed,  innocently. 

"  I  will  tell  the  morning  of  the  day,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Mephis,  you  are  charming." 

"  It  is  scarcely  allowable  for  me  to  return  the 
compliment  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,"  I  re- 
joined, moving  away,  and  sacrificing  myself 
without  a  murmur  to  Miss  Crescendeau,  who 
gave  me  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  herself, 
which  she  secretly  hoped  I  would  communicate 
to  some  New  York  paper. 

I  spent  every  evening  at  Mrs.  Cooder's. 
Every  evening  did  I  drink  milk  and  eat  hom- 
iny, and  endure  the  savage  assaults  of  Doctor 
Lasso,  and  the  pious  underminings  of  the  Rev. 
Custos  Sikay.  I  had  written  some  magnifi- 
cent articles  for  The  Corn  Cob,  and  so  stood  well 
with  the  lady  of  the  house.  I  had  mysterious- 
ly hinted  at  an  edition  of  Miss  Crescendeau's 
poems,  with  a  portrait  and  a  biographical  sketch ; 
and  that  New  England  Sappho  smiled  on  me 
with  as  much  sweetness  as  such  a  granitic  coun- 
tenance was  capable  of.  But  I  confess  I  thought 
but  little  of  The  Corn  Cob,  or  of  the  influence  of 
the  vegetable  world  on  the  human  race,  or  even 
of  poor  Miss  Crescendeau's  inspired  verses. 

There  was  a  wide  window  in  the  back  parlor 
opening  on  a  pleasant  garden  where  myriads  of 
flowers  were  blossoming,  and  Virginian  ivy  and 
the  splendid  eeremocarpus  draped  the  walls; 
and  when  I  could  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
philosophy,  it  was  my  habit  to  steal  out  into  this 
pleasant  garden,  there  to  hold  communion  with 
a  fairer  flower  than  any  growing  in  the  sun  or 
shade. 

People  are  wrong  in  forming  or  preaching 
the  theory  that  to  fall  in  love  rapidly  is  the  at- 
tribute of  a  fickle  heart.  Earnest  natures,  like 
fiery  steeds,  annihilate  time  and  space,  and  the 
fleetest  are  the  most  enduring.  In  five  days  I 
had  circled  a  course  of  feeling  that  would  have 
taken  a  more  methodical  mortal  five  months  to 
accomplish.  I  had  compressed  into  hours  ages 
of  sensation  and  experience.  I  was  like  the 
prince,  in  the  Eastern  tale,  "who  was  desired  by 
the  Arabian  magician  to  plunge  his  head  into 
a  tub  of  water.  When  he  did  so,  all  recollec- 
tion of  his  then  existence  vanished,  and  he 
straightway  lived  a  long  and  varied  life ;  loved, 
married,  and  died.     His  last  dream-agony,  how- 


ever, caused  him  to  withdraw  his  head  from  the 
tub,  and  bewildered  at  finding  himself  in  the 
same  spot  that  he  was  fifty  years  before,  he 
asked  explanation,  and  was  answered  that  all 
this  multitude  of  sensations,  embracing  an  or- 
dinary existence,  had  been  impressed  upon  his 
brain  in  the  second  which  elapsed  between  his 
plunging  his  head  into  the  pail  of  water  and 
withdrawing  it.  Thus  was  it  with  me.  I 
plunged  my  head  into  the  tub,  and  in  five  days 
had  lived  a  life — better,  too,  than  that  of  the 
prince,  for  it  was  no  dream.  I  had  met  my 
mate.  In  Georgiana  I  had  found  all  that  I  re- 
quired in  a  wife — youth,  beauty,  intelligence, 
and  a  delicate  feminine  wit.  I  had  seen  enough 
of  the  Hingham  vegetarian  circle  to  feel  assured 
that  she  was  disgusted  with  the  sphere  in  which 
her  destiny  had  placed  her.  I  changed  my 
mission.  I  had  come  down  to  Hingham  to 
preach  vegetarianism ;  I  abandoned  it  for  the 
far  sweeter  task  of  freeing  a  beautiful  girl  from 
an  abominable  slavery,  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal. I  do  believe  that  Mrs.  Cooder  looked  on 
her  daughter  as  Buffon  looked  on  his  frogs  and 
kittens — merely  as  an  animal  on  which  an  ex- 
periment might  be  tried.  So,  on  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day,  she  came  to  me  in  the  garden, 
just  as  I  had  escaped  from  a  crushing  tete-a-tete 
with  Miss  Crescendeau. 

"  Remember  to-morrow!"  she  cried;  touching 
me  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

lt  Remember  your  promise,"  I  answered ;  "  the 
dinner  is  ordered,  but  the  promise  is  not  given." 

"  Tell  it  me.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock.  In  two 
hours  more  it  will  be  to-morrow,  so  that  by  let- 
ting me  know  it  now  you  are  but  anticipating 
the  time  by  120  minutes.  Tell  it  to  me.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  this  mighty  re- 
quest may  be." 

"You  shall  hear  it  then.  But  it  must  be 
whispered.  Even  the  winds  shall  not  bear  a 
breath  of  the  secret  away !"  And  approaching, 
I  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 

She  started ;  trembled  a  little ;  uttered  a  half- 
remonstrance,  which  was  checked  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  lips  ;  sighed  a  little,  and  then  giving 
my  hand  a  quick,  convulsive  pressure,  fled  like 
a  shadow  into  the  house. 

The  next  day,  at  four  o'clock,  a  very  charm- 
ing repast  was  spread  in  the  best  room  of  the 
Ticonderoga  House — that  being  the  imposing 
title  which  the  hotel  at  Hingham  bore.  The 
cloth  was  white,  the  knives  and  glass  glittered 
cheerily,  and  a  most  appetizing  and  savory  odor 
arose  from  the  dishes  on  the  table.  On  one 
side  of  this  round  table,  so  daintily  spread,  was 
seated  Miss  Georgiana,  with  a  pretty  air  of  half- 
confusion,  half-delight  spread  over  her  features, 
while  exactly  opposite  to  her,  busily  engaged 
in  slicing  the  delicate  breast  of  a  partridge,  was 
your  humble  servant.  I  am  grieved  to  be  obliged 
to  shock  my  romantic  readers  by  observing  that 
Miss  Georgiana  Cooder  was  enjoying  her  din- 
ner. You  will  see  that  I  had  kept  my  promise 
faithfully. 

In  the  midst  of  this  charming  picture  of  youth- 
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ful  felicity  a  shadow,  however,  intervened.  The 
door  opened  at  the  very  moment  that  I  was  de- 
positing the  breast  of  the  partridge  on  Miss 
Georgiana's  plate,  and  an  awful  apparition  of 
Mrs.  Cooder  rampant  made  itself  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Behind  that  lady  appeared  a  per- 
spective of  reproachful  and  horrified  heads. 
Lasso,  and  Sikay,  and  Miss  Crescendeau  form- 
ed a  tableau  of  dismay.  I  rose  and  bowed. 
Georgiana,  although  not  entirely  taken  by  sur- 
prise, was  very  nearly  choked  with  partridge ; 
as  for  Mrs.  Cooder,  her  neck  seemed  to  curve 
like  an  anaconda  which  was  about  to  enfold  us 
in  its  coils. 

I  expected  and  was  prepared  for  a  storm  of 
abuse.  I  anticipated  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  maternal  ranks,  but  still  kept  up  a  brave 
heart.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  and  the 
grief  of  her  allies,  Mrs.  Cooder  proved  to  be 
the  philosopher  she  affected.  She  stopped  a 
moment  at  the  door,  gazed  with  disdain  upon 
our  baked  meats,  and  then  turning  to  me,  de- 
manded severely, 

"Mr.  Mephis,  have  you  married  this  girl?" 

"This  morning,  madam,  at  Hingham  Church, 
by  the  Presbyterian  minister." 

"Then  you  have  a  right  to  give  her  meat  if 
you  like  !"  So  saying,  she  suddenly  faced  about. 
Lasso  and  Sikay  opened  their  ranks,  and  the 
injured  mother  swept  through  as  if  she  had  no 
longer  a  daughter  in  the  world. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  never  edited  another 
number  of  The  Corn  Cob,  or  wrote  Miss  Crescen- 
deau's  biography;  but  I  now  say,  after  four 
years  of  wedded  happiness,  that  if  every  one's 
mission  was  as  successful  as  mine,  and  as  pleas- 
ant in  its  results,  I  know  thousands  who  would 
be  missionaries. 

AMBROSIA— A  NOSE  OFFERING. 

SOME  people  sneer  at  perfumes.  Call  them 
foppish,  effeminate,  a  waste  of  money,  and 
a  foolish  gratification  of  sensual  appetite.  Boast 
that  they  never  use  scents,  or  other  rubbish  of 
the  like  kind;  and  plainly  intimate  that  Jones, 
who  does,  should  not  be  countenanced  by  grave 
men.  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  toilet- 
table  is  garnished  with  hales  antiques  and  Lu- 
bin's  extracts,  who  would  rather  wear  dirty  hands 
than  wash  with  unscented  soap,  and  Avho  sheds 
an  aroma  like  a  walking  conservatory  whenever 
he  enters  a  room — Jones,  we  say,  treats  these 
critics  with  unmixed  disdain,  as  barbarians  un- 
worthy of  enjoying  the  blessings  provided  for 
man  by  a  kind  Creator.  He  points  to  his  nose, 
as  if  to  ask  why  that  organ  alone  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  neglect— why  it  should  be  esteemed 
a  mark  of  refinement  to  love  beautiful  land- 
scapes, to  relish  exquisite  wines,  to  appreciate 
sweet  sounds,  to  have  a  weakness  for  fine  lin- 
en, but  a  sign  of  effeminacy  to  savor  fragrant 
odors  ?  He  appeals  to  history,  and  points  trium- 
phantly to  the  evidence  that  all  the  old  relig- 
ions sought  the  aid  of  perfumes  to  captivate  the 
worshiper,  choosing  the  nose  as  one  of  the  short- 
est cuts  to  the  soul ;  a  physiological  fact  not  yet 


forgotten  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches. 
He  turns  to  nature,  and  demands  why  the  rose 
and  the  jasmine  should  have  been  endowed 
with  fragrance  if  it  had  been  intended  that 
to  enjoy  that  fragrance  should  be  a  mark  of 
weakness.  And  he  leaves  to  the  assailants  of 
perfumery  the  task  of  explaining  how  it  comes 
that  a  love  for  flowers  is  always  commendable, 
but  a  love  for  their  essences — their  souls,  so  to 
speak,  which  live  after  them — a  propensity  to 
be  blushed  over  and  indulged  in  secret. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Jones's  practice,  his 
argument  is  not  to  be  despised.  So  long  as 
men  have  noses,  it  will  be  as  well  to  use  them ; 
and  so  long  as  they  are  used,  or  rather  fed,  in 
moderation,  it  will  be  idle  for  Cato  to  turn  up 
his  own  at  the  habit.  Nature  has  surrounded 
us  with  as  many  delightful  odors  as  there  are 
graceful  shapes  or  pleasing  colors  ;  let  us  enjoy 
them  all.  And  as  the  rose  but  lives  "  the  space 
of  a  morning,"  while  the  crimson  eA'ening  sky, 
and  the  lovely  prospect  from  yonder  hill  are  al- 
ways there  to  cheer  and  soften  our  hearts,  let  us 
be  thankful  to  science  that  she  has  discovered 
a  means  of  separating  the  rose's  spirit  from  its 
leafy  body,  and  securing  for  the  former  a  stop- 
pered immortality. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  ap- 
prove of  perfumes ;  because  people  always  have 
used,  do,  and  will  use  them  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  All  the  croakers  could  not  induce 
Jones  to  part  with  a  single  phial  of  extrait ;  as 
to  the  ladies,  bless  you,  it  would  be  as  much  as 
any  stray  Smith  or  Brown's  life  is  worth  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  usual  bills  for  Cologne  and  Mille 
Fleurs.  It  is  generally  understood — abroad, 
at  least — that  we,  in  this  country,  are  a  plain, 
matter-of-fact  people  ;  most  of  us  busied  in 
building,  growing  corn,  running  railroads,  mak- 
ing money ;  careless,  as  compared  with  the  ar- 
istocratical  circles  of  Europe,  of  many  of  the 
externals  of  life.  Yet  all  this  notwithstanding, 
our  noses,  male  and  female,  cost  us,  one  year 
with  another,  two  hundred  thousand  for  foreign 
extraits,  soaps,  pomatums,  and  the  like. 

The  use  of  perfumery  would  doubtless  be 
more  general  still,  were  it  not  for  the  predom- 
inance of  a  rival — tobacco.  Smokers  prefer  the 
fragrance  of  a  good  cigar  to  any  other  odor  in 
the  world.  Snuffers — human  snuffers,  be  it  un- 
derstood— by  making  dust-bins  of  their  nostrils, 
impair  their  sensitiveness,  and  close  them,  in  a 
measure,  to  floral  scents.  We  can  form  an  idea 
of  what  our  habits  might  be,  were  tobacco  dis- 
used, from  the  accounts  of  the  fashionable  Ro- 
mans. Under  the  empire  Roman  gentlemen 
perfumed  themselves  as  often  as  three  times  a 
day.  They  carried  about  with  them  little  box- 
es called  narthecia,  like  our  snuff-boxes,  filled 
with  perfumed  ointment,  or  scent  powder,  of 
which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  would  take  and 
offer  a  pinch  when  the  conversation  flagged. 
At  their  baths  they  were  profusely  perfumed 
all  over.  At  dinner  fragrant  incense  was  kept 
burning  in  the  room,  and  sometimes  slaves 
anointed  the  guests  during  the  meal.     Nero,  to 
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exhibit  his  luxury,  purchased  a  quantity  of  a 
most  expensive  ointment,  and  had  the  heads  of 
all  his  guests  anointed  with  it  at  a  dinner ;  but 
one  of  those  guests,  Otho,  invited  the  Emperor, 
a  day  or  two  afterward,  and  caused  the  same 
ointment  to  flow  from  gold  and  silver  pipes  in 
the  walls  upon  the  floor,  as  though  it  was  too 
cheap  to  be  used  on  the  person.  At  Capua,  a 
long  street  was  exclusively  inhabited  by  per- 
fumers. They  sold  full  as  many  perfumes  as 
we  have  to-day,  and  some  which  we  do  not  use. 
The  Spartans,  and  in  earlier  years  the  Romans 
also,  made  great  use  of  butter  as  an  ointment ; 
but  this  was  soon  superseded  by  Asiatic  essen- 
ces and  perfumes,  of  which  the  rose,  the  jas- 
mine, the  crocus,  and  other  favorite  flowers, 
were  the  base.  Plutarch  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  a  Spartan  lady,  reeking  of  melted  butter,  call- 
ing upon  a  more  fashionable  dame,  whose  hair 
and  dress  were  richly  scented  with  sweet  Persian 
extracts ;  the  couple  sniffed  each  other  for  a 
moment,  then  both  recoiled  in  disgust,  just  as 
a  modern  fine  lady  and  a  Hottentot  Venus 
might  do  at  the  present  day. 

M.  Septimus  Piesse,  who  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  compendium  of  perfumery,  thinks  the 
ancient  perfumes  were  all  gum  resins.  This 
supposition  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  re- 
searches of  antiquaries,  and  indeed  with  the 
statements  of  M.  Piesse  himself.  On  refer- 
ring to  Athenseus  we  find  nearly  all  our  floral 
perfumes  mentioned  as  being  in  common  use 
in  his  day — rose,  violet,  thyme,  crocus,  etc., 
and  one  or  two,  such  as  the  lily  and  vine-leaf, 
which  are  not  manufactured  at  present.  It 
would  be  pleasanter,  no  doubt,  to  prove  our- 
selves the  inventors  of  all  these  sweet  scents ; 
but  honesty  forbids.  We  are  but  inheritors  of 
the  ancients.  Monsieur  Lubin  might  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  perfumers  of  Cyrene  ;  and  with  all  our  skill, 
we  make  cold  cream  to  this  day  after  Galen's 
recipe. 

Now,  as  in  olden  time,  the  rose  is  the  queen 
of  perfumes,  as  it  is  the  queen  of  the  garden. 
Human  nostrils  quaff  no  perfume  so  delicious 
as  that  of  Esprit  de  Rose;  and  happy  are  the 
noses  to  which  it  is  given  to  inhale  it  pure. 
There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  the 
genuine  first-class  esprit  is  made — Grasse,  in 
France.  There  roses  are  grown  by  the  square 
mile.  One  perfumer  consumes  54,000  pounds 
of  the  leaves  every  year.  Culled  before  the 
flower  has  lost  any  of  its  sweetness,  the  buds 
are  boiled- in  pure  fat  for  several  hours ;  the  fat 
is  then  strained,  new  flowers  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  again.  It  is  not  till  this  process 
has  been  repeated  four  times  that  the  pomade 
is  considered  saturated  with  the  essence  of  roses. 
Finally  to  this  pomade  is  added  spirit,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  gallon  to  eight  pounds  of  the 
paste,  and  the  result  is  Esprit  de  Rose.  Rare 
and  precious  liquor!  Gourmands  have  been 
known  to  travel  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
Grasse,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inhaling  its  fra- 
grance and  endeavoring  to  bribe  its  owner,  with 


enormous  sums  of  money,  to  part  with  a  small 
phial.  For  the  pure  Esprit  de  Rose  of  Grasse 
is  not  sold.  It  is  like  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods, 
too  divine  to  be  made  a  mere  object  of  traffic. 
Thousands  of  pounds  of  rose  leaves  go  to  make 
a  small  flask,  which  the  perfumer  locks  up  in 
his  safe  and  fondly  gazes  on.  He  keeps  it  to 
mix  with  grosser  perfumes — a  drop  or  two  of 
the  esprit  being  sufficient  to  impart  an  exqui- 
site fragrance  to  any  compound.  He  blends  it 
with  violet  and  jasmine,  throws  in  a  shade  of 
patchouly  to  subdue  the  tone  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  famous  Essence  of  White  Rose  is  the 
result.  Or  he  combines  it  with  the  stronger 
scents — geranium,  sandal-wood,  orris,  and  ne- 
roli — and  gives  to  a  grateful  world  the  Essence 
of  Tea  Rose.  In  company  with  the  extract  of 
tuberose,  cassia,  and  jasmine — and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  either  ambergris  or  civet — it  forms 
the  noted  Jockey  Club  Mixture;  and  similar 
ingredients,  with  a  dash  of  musk,  compose  the 
most  fashionable  scent  of  the  day  at  Paris — the 
Bouquet  d?  Amour. 

Not  to  us  is  it  given  to  luxuriate  in  these  de- 
licious perfumes.  The  rose  enters  into  the  com- 
mon perfumes  of  commerce  in  the  shape  of  otto, 
not  esprit.  The  otto,  or  essential  oil — a  very 
inferior  article  to  the  extract  of  pomade — is 
procured  by  distilling  the  flowers  in  water.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  Turkey  and  India.  .  Broussa, 
famous  for  its  earthquakes  and  its  guest  Abd-el- 
Kader,  is  mainly  supported  by  its  rose-gardens. 
One  may  form  an  idea  of  the  profit  of  the  busi- 
ness from  the  fact  that  it  requires  two  thousand 
rose  blooms  to  form  one  drachm  of  the  otto.  In 
India  they  count  600  pounds  of  rose  leaves  to 
one  ounce  of  the  otto,  worth  about  £25  sterling. 
But  very  little  of  it  arrives  in  America  in  a  pure 
state. 

Pure  otto  of  roses — like  most  concentrated 
perfumes — is  not  pleasant  to  the  smell.  It  is 
diluted  with  spirit— three  ounces  of  otto  to  one 
gallon  of  alcohol — and  the  result  is  the  triple 
esprit,  which,  itself  a  delicious  perfume  for  the 
handkerchief,  refines  and  improves  almost  every 
recherche  scent  we  have.  It  is  the  largest  con- 
stituent of  Eau  de  Mille  Fleurs,  and  enters  into 
all  the  good  extracts  with  fanciful  names  which 
are  sold  in  Paris.  It  is  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  sachets  which  are  the  delight  of  young  la- 
dies. It  perfumes  the  most  expensive  soap  used 
by  rich  dandies.  With  equal  parts  of  orange- 
flowers,  acacia,  tubereuse,  jasmine,  and  berga- 
mot,  and  a  dash  of  cloves,  it  converts  a  mixture 
of  lard  and  almond-oil  into  the  best  "bear's 
grease."  With  similar  companions,  it  creates 
fashionable  pomatums  out  of  suet  and  wax,  and 
pomades  for  the  mustache  and  beard  out  of  lead 
plaster.  There  is  a  bottle  in  many  a  perfumer's 
store  labeled  "  Bloom  of  Roses ;"  what  it  is  made 
for,  we  dare  not  say;  but  this  we  will  venture 
— it  contains,  or  should  contain,  nothing  but 
carmine,  ammonia,  and  esprit  triple;  and  if 
any  waggish  fair  one  should  try  a  few  drops  of 
it,  just  by  way  of  a  joke,  there  would  be  a  rose- 
bloom  on  somebody's  cheeks  that  afternoon. 
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Below  the  esprit  comes  the  otto :  below  the 
otto  comes  rose-water,  which  is  merely  the  wa- 
ter in  which  the  roses  have  been  distilled,  and 
from  the  top  of  which  the  drops  of  oil  have  been 
carefully  taken  with  a  feather.  This,  too,  is 
bottled,  and  in  great  demand.  It  is  made  all 
over  Europe.  They  make  it  in  England  out 
of  pickled  roses,  also  in  France  and  Italy ;  it 
ought  to  be  made  here.  A  mild,  gentle  liquor, 
with  a  pleasant  smell,  rose-water  has  given  its 
name  to  a  proverbial  adjective.  No  doubt,  profit 
being  an  object  with  perfumers,  all  our  rose- 
waters  are  diluted  freely ;  but  good  rose-water, 
though  not  so  enduring  a  perfume  as  many  oth- 
ers, retains  too  much  of  the  essence  of  the  rose 
to  be  lightly  considered.  We  owe  too  much  to 
the  rose  to  sneer  at  any  of  its  products.  The 
flower  has  never  lacked  poets  :  who  will  render 
justice  to  its  posthumous  sweets? 

A  crowd  of  flowers  contest  the  second  place 
in  the  list  of  perfumes.  Perhaps  the  Arabic 
jasmine  is  best  entitled  to  the  honor,  from  its 
excellence,  its  cost,  and  its  extensive  use.  It 
is  prepared — like  the  Esprit  de  Rose — by  absorp- 
tion in  fat,  and  subsequent  extraction  in  spirit. 
The  best  African  jasmine  is  worth  $45  the 
ounce ;  but  the  French  make  a  very  good  arti- 
cle— their  Iluile  Antique — which  is  much  cheaper. 
Some  use  it  pure.  But  unless  it  is  of  the  very 
first  quality,  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  sickly  smell  aft- 
er long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and  hence 
it  is  oftenest  combined  with  rose,  violet,  musk, 
etc.,  in  bouquets.  The  rose,  violet,  and  jasmine 
harmonize  beautifully  in  equal  proportions,  and 
constitute  the  chief  ingredients  of  most  of  the 
fashionable  extraits. 

The  orange  claims  our  regard  as  being  the 
mother  of  no  less  than  four  excellent  perfumes. 
The  leaves  yield  a  perfume  known  as  Le  Petit 
Grain ;  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  an  otto  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  which  is  called  Eau  de 
Portugal;  and  the  blossoms,  when  distilled, 
produce  oil  of  neroli ;  when  infused  in  fat,  the 
well-known  extract  of  orange  flowers.  This 
single  tree  thus  gives  us  four  of  the  best  per- 
fumes in  use,  and  a  fruit  which  has  hardly  a 
rival.  Of  the  perfumes  the  neroli  is  the  one  in 
most  demand.  It  enters  into  many  bouquets, 
harmonizing  admirably  with  lemon,  bergamot, 
vanilla,  musk,  and  indeed  with  almost  all  floral 
perfumes.  But  its  chief  use  is  as  an  ingredient 
of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

This  famous  perfume,  which  has  won  fame 
and  wealth  not  only  for  a  family,  but  for  a 
whole  city,  is  indebted  to  the  orange  for  most 
of  its  charm.  We  give  its  constituents  at  length 
for  the  benefit  of  amateur  perfumers  who  may 
choose  to  make  it  for  themselves  : 

Spirit  sixty  over  proof  (from  grape) ...  6  gallons. 

Otto  of  neroli  (first  quality) 8  ounces. 

Otto  of  neroli  (second  quality) 1  ounce. 

Otto  of  rosemary 2  ounces. 

Otto  of  orange  peel 5  ounces. 

Otto  of  citron  peel , 5  ounces. 

Otto  of  bergamot  peel 2  ounces. 

Most  of  the  counterfeits  are  made  with  corn 
spirit  instead  of  grape.    Hence  their  inferiority 


— the  fusil  oil  of  the  corn  spirit  having,  in  fact, 
a  coarse  smell  in  comparison  with  the  bouquet 
of  ceanthic  ether.  In  England  the  perfumers 
have  no  choice.  They  have  no  grape  spirit  but 
what  they  procure  from  abroad.  Our  Catawba 
grape,  on  the  contrary,  yields  a  fine  spirit,  whicli 
would  doubtless  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
French  or  Rhemish  spirit  in  the  manufacture 
of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Chemistry  tells  some  queer  stories  about  these 
perfumes.  Neroli,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to 
consist  of  seven  parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  hy- 
drogen. The  least  reflection  reminds  the  chem- 
ical student  that  these  are  elements,  and  this 
is  a  combination  familiar  to  him  of  old.  In- 
deed, to  pass  over  various  substances  of  differ- 
ent natures,  it  is  found  that  the  sole  constitu- 
ents of  the  juniper  oil,  the  otto  of  rosemary, 
that  of  the  queen  of  the  meadow,  that  of  le- 
mons, and  turpentine,  are  the  same  seven  parts 
of  carbon  with  one  of  hydrogen.  As  yet  we 
can  neither  combine  these  substances  so  as  to 
form  any  one  of  the  perfumes  mentioned,  nor 
explain  why,  with  the  same  constituent  parts, 
they  exhale  odors  so  different.  Possibly  as  we 
grow  wiser  we  may  dip  deeper  into  the  atomic 
system,  and  make  orange  flower  extract  out  of 
zinc  plates  and  anthracite  coal. 

Marvels  as  striking  have  just  been  perform- 
ed. An  ingenious  Englishman  has  submitted 
coal-tar  to  a  chemical  process,  and  evolved 
therefrom  an  oil  which  the  most  experienced 
chemists  can  not  distinguish  from  essential  oil 
of  almonds.  It  is,  in  fact,  chemically  the  same, 
and  apparently  the  same  in  every  respect. 
Strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  may  like- 
wise be  procured  from  the  sweepings  of  stables, 
and  even  from  night  soil.  A  modish  world 
was  shocked  when  the  most  despised  and  loath- 
some animal  matters  were  pronounced  to  be 
of  infinite  value,  and  converted  into  objects  of 
common  traffic:  what  if  they  become  the  bases 
of  our  perfumes,  and  our  smelling-bottles  be 
replenished  from  the  heap  outside  the  stable- 
door  ? 

There  is  a  well-known  perfume  called  am- 
bergris, a  sort  of  x  or  unknown  object  in  science. 
What  is  it,  and  whence  it  comes,  we  knoAv  not ; 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  floats  in  the  sea, 
and  is  a  favorite  dish  with  the  sperm  whale. 
This  ambergris  is  eagerly  collected,  and  distilled 
into  an  essence,  or  reduced  to  a  powder ;  in 
both  of  which  forms  it  constitutes  a  common  in- 
gredient in  many  perfumes.  With  musk,  rose 
triple,  and  vanilla,  it  forms  the  well-known  Ex- 
trait  cFAmbre,  which  is  so  lasting  a  perfume  that 
one  washing  will  not  remove  it  from  a  handker- 
chief. In  its  raw  state  ambergris  is  positively 
offensive  to  the  nose;  its  smell,  in  fact,  is  so 
unpleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  familiar  to 
all  who  are  patrons  of  the  stable,  that  chemists 
have  been  led  to  imitate  it  by  distilling  the  re- 
fuse of  horse  stalls.  Professor  Johnson  confi- 
dently expects  that  it  will  soon  be  manufactured 
in  the  laboratory  from  these  materials. 

Ambergris  leads  us  to  say  a  word  of  the  two 
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animal  perfumes,  musk  and  civet.  Whether 
the  musk-deer  and  the  civet-cat  were  sent  upon 
the  earth  in  order  that  their  skins  should  be 
scraped  with-  knives  and  spoons  for  the  per- 
fumes they  carry,  is  an  open  question.  If  left 
to  the  animal's  decision,  it  would  doubtless  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  There  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  musk-hunters.  For  the  deer,  when 
his  hair  has  been  carefully  brushed  aside,  and 
the  musk-pods  torn  from  his  skin,  may  gallop 
off  to  the  mountains  to  tell  his  tale  of  sorrow 
to  a  sympathizing  doe.  But  the  unhappy  civet- 
cat,  mercilessly  separated  from  her  male  pro- 
tector, is  imprisoned  in  wire  cages  so  contrived 
as  to  catch  her  head  and  hold  it  fast  as  in  a 
vice,  while  the  cruel  perfumer  lifts  her  tail,  and 
with  a  spoon  collects  the  civet  which  is  to  shed 
fragrance  round  beauty's  breast.  A  dreadful 
life  for  poor  puss,  unless,  indeed,  she  should  be 
comforted  by  a  sense  of  pride  arising  from  her 
usefulness. 

Civet  is  very  nauseous  to  the  smell  when  pure. 
Combined  with  orris-root,  it  is  used  to  fix  finer 
perfumes,  such  as  the  rose,  jasmine,  tube'reuse, 
orange  flowers,  etc.,  and  is  much  esteemed  by 
the  French.  Musk  is  more  popular  in  England 
and  here,  though  public  prejudice  requires  it  to 
be  disguised.  The  extract  of  musk,  which  was 
once  much  used,  is  now  out  of  date.  It  enters 
into  many  nosegays,  however.  The  present 
Empress  of  the  French  has  given  her  name  to 
a  perfume,  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  our  fair 
readers,  we  will  here  give  the  recipe : 

Extract  of  musk £  pint. 

Extract  of  vanilla i  pint. 

Extract  of  tonquin  bean i  pint. 

Extract  of  neroli i  pint. 

Extract  of  geranium ." \  pint. 

Extract  of  rose  triple \  pint. 

Extract  of  santal  wood  \  pint. 

Musk  is  more  generally  used  for  perfuming 
sachets  and  soaps  than  nosegays.  One  of  the 
most  exquisite  soaps  made  goes  by  the  name  of 
Tonquin  Musk  Soap,  which  consists  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  parts  of  curd  soap,  four  of  otto 
of  bergamot,  and  one  of  musk.  Some  of  the 
finest  Windsor  soaps  owe  their  reputation  to 
their  flavor  of  musk,  though  the  manufacturers, 
nowadays,  strenuously  deny  that  they  use  it. 

Its  great  value  arises  from  the  permanence 
of  its  scent.  It  can  not  be  exhausted.  A  draw- 
er in  which  a  musk  sachet  has  been  kept  will 
retain  its  smell  for  years.  A  single  grain  of 
musk  exposed  to  the  air,  perfumed  a  large  open 
room  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
was  found  undiminished  in  bulk.  Invalids  who 
are  ordered  to  take  musk,  must  be  careful  to 
take  no  violent  exercise  for  weeks  afterward; 
for  if  perspiration  be  brought  on,  a  fragrance 
of  musk  will  surround  them  that  will  astonish 
their  friends.  Equally  abiding  is  the  offensive 
odor  of  the  smaller  musk  animals.  A  musk  rat 
once  got  into  a  wine  cellar,  and  ran  over  the  tops 
of  several  bottles,  without  injuring  the  seals  or 
corks.  Many  weeks  afterward  some  of  the  wine 
was  decanted,  and  was  found  to  be  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  musk  as  to  be  undrinkable. 
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This  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  late  case 
of  the  man  who  swallowed  a  grain  of  tellurium. 
It  produced  but  slight  effects  at  first.  But  after 
a  time  the  unhappy  man  noticed  that  his  friends 
avoided  him.  Puzzled  by  the  circumstance,  he 
inquired  earnestly  if  he  had  offended  them. 
One  of  them  took  him  aside,  and  holding  his 
nose,  confessed  candidly  that  of  late  his  presence 
had  been  quite  intolerable  to  any  person  gifted 
with  olfactory  sensibilities.  There  was  nothing 
for  the  unhappy  patient  but  to  put  himself  in 
strict  quarantine  till  the  odor  of  tellurium  had 
worn  off,  which  it  did  in  the  course  of  six 
months  or  so. 

Talking  of  offensive  odors,  it  is  plain  that 
noses  differ  as  widely  in  temper  as  in  shape. 
The  Hottentot  and  the  Esquimaux  delight  in 
smells  which  are  not  to  be  encountered  by  per- 
sons of  weak  constitution.  Mexicans  revel  in 
their  pulque ;  it  would  be  the  death  of  a  New 
York  fashionable  to  inhale  its  fragrance.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  still  more  com- 
monly at  Algiers,  the  odor  of  absinthe  is  pop- 
ular :  it  can  not  be  smelled  by  a  person  unused 
to  it  without  a  shudder.  At  Rome,  we  are  told, 
the  Trimalchios  and  Luculli  used  to  have  their 
richest  dishes  flavored  with  asafoetida;  and  the 
same  has  often  been  reproached  to  them  as  an 
evidence  of  their  shocking  corruption.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cant  in  this.  Asafoetida  has 
not  a  nice  smell,  certainly ;  but  its  odorous  es- 
sence— allyle — is  also  the  odorous  essence  of 
garlic,  which  is  the  staple  condiment  of  the 
southern  races  of  Europe,  and  of  onions,  mus- 
tard, and  horse-radish,  which  are  not  wholly 
unknown  in  America.  The  Romans  took  their 
onions  in  a  concentrated  form,  just  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Calcutta  and  Benares  swallow  spoons- 
full  of  pepper,  a  grain  of  which  would  set  us 
coughing  for  a  week. 

To  return  to  the  flowers.  The  rage  for  violet 
perfumes  is  almost  as  general  as  for  rose.  That 
"sweet,  stolen  from  my  love's  breath,"  is  unsur- 
passed in  delicacy ;  but,  like  all  good  things,  it 
is  better  known  by  its  counterfeits  than  by  the 
genuine  essence.  Whole  casks  of  essence  of 
cassia,  with  a  dash  of  rose  and  almond  oil,  fixed 
by  orris-root,  are  sold  for  violet.  The  real  otto 
is  made  at  Grasse  and  in  Florence,  and  is  some- 
times sold  pure,  at  very  high  prices,  though  oft- 
ener  combined  with  rose,  tubereuse,  and  jasmine 
in  bouquets.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  smell- 
ing principle  of  the  violet  is  derived  from  prus- 
sic  acid  contained  in  the  flower.  If  so,  we  owe 
to  the  deadliest  of  poisons  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
perfumes,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  luscious  of 
fruits. 

The  citrus  family  gives  us  several  excellent 
perfumes  besides  those  already  mentioned. 
From  the  peel  of  the  citrus  bergamia  we  express 
bergamot,  a  favorite  perfume,  fond  of  blending 
with  the  rose,  and  largely  used  in  the  famous 
Ess  bouquet  and  others.  The  citrus  medico, 
gives  us  cedrat,  one  of  the  best  handkerchief 
perfumes,  though  too  expensive  to  be  generally 
used.     From  Messina  we  get  otto  of  lemons, 
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which  enters  into  Eau  de  Cologne ;  it  is  not  much 
used  alone,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  ox- 
idation, which  spoils  the  flavor.  The  verbena, 
too,  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  (Aloysia 
citriodora).  No  finer  perfume  exists  than  the 
pure  otto  of  verbena ;  but  it  is  so  expensive 
that  it  has  long  since  been  superseded  in  com- 
merce by  an  imitation  made  from  lemon  grass, 
and  flavored  with  orange-flowers  and  tube- 
rose. 

England  produces  one  perfume  in  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  country :  that  is  Lav- 
ender. It  is  chiefly  grown  in  Surrey,  where 
large  farms  are  appropriated  to  its  culture,  and 
is  very  profitable,  fifty-six  pounds  of  the  flowers 
producing,  by  distillation,  some  fourteen  ounces 
of  essential  oil,  worth  $2  50*  Lavender  is  used 
in  bouquets  and  soaps,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  shape  of  water  for  the  toilet-table.  The 
best  lavender-water  contains  four  ounces  of  otto 
to  three  quarts  of  spirit,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  rose-water  is  usually  added. 

The  United  States  claim  the  pre-eminence  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  otto  of  winter-green. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  perfume,  used  chiefly  by 
the  confectioners,  and  keeps  over  two  hundred 
perfumers  busy  in  New  Jersey.  We  are  sorry 
for  the  Jerseymen,  but  those  pestilent  European 
chemists  have  just  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
the  essence  of  winter-green  from  salicylic  acid 
and  wood-ether.  When  the  acid  becomes  cheap- 
er, as  it  will  some  day,  the  partridge  berries  will 
Avither  unseen  in  the  Kingdom  of  Camden  and 
Amboy. 

Australia  is  about  to  enter  the  world  of  per- 
fumery with  its  santal-wood.  This  remarkable 
•tree,  which  "perfumes  the  ax  that  lays  it  low," 
has  heretofore  been  chiefly  produced  in  the  isl- 
and of  Timor,  where  it  is  made  into  jewel-boxes, 
incense-powder,  and  distilled  essences.  The 
consumption  in  India  and  China  is  immense ; 
chiefly  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  natives.  Were 
the  price  lower,  the  essence  would  be  very  gen- 
erally used  in  the  manufacture  of  bouquets,  as 
it  possesses  a  rare  and  very  delightful  fragrance. 
If  the  Australia  santal-groves  thrive,  wre  may 
expect  to  find  the  old  bouquets,  such  as  La 
Marechak,  in  which  the  santal  predominates,  in 
extensive  demand. 

It  were  tedious  to  pursue  the  catalogue  of 
sweet  scents.  The  curious  may  refer  to  M. 
Piesse's  work,  in  which  flowers,  resins,  roots, 
and  woods  are  discussed  elaborately.  There  is 
one  odorous  essence,  in  very  common  use,  which 
he  unaccountably  ignores.  This  is  potato  ether, 
distilled  from  potato  spirit.  No  one  would  sup- 
pose that  humble  vegetable  capable  of  yielding 
a  perfume.  Yet  it  does  yield  at  least  three,  and 
very  good.ones  they  are.  They  go  by  the  names 
of  Pear,  Apple,  and  Grape  oil,  from  a  resem- 
blance between  their  odors  and  these  fruits ; 
confectioners  use  them  largely  to  perfume  their 
finest  candies.  After  what  we  have  said  of 
the  results  of  modern  chemical  experiments,  we 
can  receive  a  potato  perfume  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


THE  GREAT  EPIDEMICS. 

THE  PLAGUE. 

FEW  events  of  this  checkered  life  excite  more 
terror  and  dismay  than  the  occasional  vis- 
itations of  disease  which  scourge  a  nation,  a  con- 
tinent, or  the  world ;  and  few  subjects  have  at- 
tracted greater  attention  or  stimulated  more 
earnest  study.  AVhether  we  consider  the  wide- 
spread devastation  which  they  leave  in  their 
train,  the  difficulty  of  managing  them,  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  origin,  or  the  mysterious  vital- 
ity which  propagates  them,  we  are  alike  called 
upon  by  philanthropy  and  by  science  to  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  their  history.  Hith- 
erto this  sort  of  research  has  been  confined  too 
exclusively  to  medical  men ;  but  the  time  has 
come  when  information  upon  this  important 
topic  should  be  very  generally  diffused.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  every  man  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  main  facts  of  their  history ;  for  every 
man  has  some  little  power  over  these  terrible 
scourges,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  en- 
lightened and  consentaneous  action  may  suc- 
ceed in  banishing  them  from  the  world. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  human  race  bear 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  this  frightful 
class  of  diseases.  One  of  the  plagues  with  which 
Egypt  was  afflicted  was  an  epidemic  of  boils  and 
blains,  immediately  following  a  murrain  among 
cattle.  The  brief  description  of  the  sacred  text 
seems  to  point  out  the  Oriental  plague,  which, 
even  to  this  day,  is  often  preceded,  accompa- 
nied, or  followed  by  wide-spread  disease  among 
the  lower  animals.  Homer  tells  us  of  the  plague 
which  raged  in  the  Grecian  army  encamped  be- 
fore Troy,  when  Apollo  came  down  with  wrath- 
ful heart  from  the  cold  tops  of  Olympus,  and 
scattered  death  far  and  wide  among  the  hosts 
of  the  besiegers.  Here,  too,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
we  have  the  same  feature  of  a  preceding  epi- 
zootic which  the  book  of  Exodus  records  as  an 
attendant  of  the  Egyptian  plague.  "  First,"  says 
the  old  bard,  the  angry  god  "  attacked  the  mules 
and  swift  dogs." 

Still  earlier  in  the  fabulous  history  of  Greece 
we  meet  the  same  frightful  plague  at  Thebes. 
CEdipus,  the  unhappy  monarch  of  that  city,  had 
unknowingly  slain  his  father ;  but  the  stern  idea 
of  recompense  among  the  ancients  took  no  ac- 
count of  motives.  The  city  wras  scourged  with 
pestilence  for  the  unintentional  crime  of  its 
ruler.  Sophocles,  in  his  "  OEdipus  Tyrannus," 
has  given  us  a  terrible  picture  of  a  plague-smit- 
ten city,  drawn,  it  may  be,  from  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  great  pestilence  of  his  own  time, 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  Few  dramatic 
situations  are  more  picturesque  than  that  with 
which  this  famous  tragedy  opens.  The  uncon- 
scious prince  gazes  round,  and  sees  old  and 
young  thronging  about  the  altars  to  avert  the 
vengeance  of  the  offended  divinities,  while  the 
city  recks  with  the  fumes  of  incense,  and  re- 
sounds with  pagans  and  lamentations.  The  aged 
priest  of  Jupiter,  whom  he  accosts,  points  to  the 
suppliant  crowds,  and  compares  Thebes  to  a  ship 
in  stress  of  weather — 
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"For  sec  how-  terribly  the  city  rocks, 
Storm-tossed :  and  can  no  longer  raise  her  head 
From  the  deep  billows  of  the  bloody  sea ; 
Wasting  with  the  green,  withering  fruits  of  earth 
Blasted  before  they  burst  their  ripening  husks ; 
Wasting  with  browsing  flocks  that  die  around, 
And  with  the  untimely  monsters  of  the  womb ; 
And  still  the  fiery  god,  the  deadly  pest, 
Incumbent,  rides  us  down,  whose  direful  strength 
Thins  the  old  house  of  Cadmus — and  black  Hell 
Grows  rich  upon  our  groans  and  mournful  wails." 

Descending  to  historical  times,  the  first  well- 
defined  epidemic  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count is  THE  PLAGUE. 

The*  earliest  minute  description  of  this  un- 
sparing devastator  of  the  Levant  is  to  be  found 
in  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  in  a  passage  which  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  a  master-piece.  Our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  quote  the  old  Greek  in  full.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  an  outline  of 
the  principal  features  of  this  famous  epidemic. 

It  broke  out  in  the  year  430  B.C.,  during  the 
second  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians. 
The  population  of  the  city  and  its  suburb,  the 
Piraeus,  at  that  time,  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  was  very  much 
greater  than  usual,  because  the  panic  occasioned 
by  the  advance  of  the  enemy  had  driven  the 
country  people  into  the  city. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Athens  was  sit- 
uated in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains  on 
every  side  except  the  southwest,  where  it  was 
open  to  the  sea.  Its  port,  the  Piraeus,  was  five 
miles  off,  and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
parallel  walls,  sixty  feet  high,  fifteen  feet  thick, 
and  standing  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  apart.  This  broad  street  was  gradu- 
ally encroached  upon  by  houses,  which  were 
built  on  the  inside  of  the  walls.  The  Piraeus 
was  as  large  as  the  city  itself,  and  probably  more 
populous ;  for  Athens,  being  the  great  maritime- 
power  of  that  day,  its  dockyards,  arsenals,  and 
public  storehouses  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
necessities  of  its  mercantile  marine,  must  have 
attracted  a  large  and  not  very  cleanly  population 
to  this  important  suburb.  The  houses  in  both 
cities  were  small  and  inconvenient.  They  did 
not  rise  higher  than  one  story,  had  usually  pro- 
jecting fronts,  and  were  built  of  wood  or  un- 
burned  brick.  They  were  badly  ventilated,  hav- 
ing rarely  any  windows  upon  t'he  streets,  and 
were  very  poorly  provided  with  water.  Indeed 
Athens  seems  to  have  been  a  collection  of  squal- 
id huts  and  filthy  streets,  overshadowed  by  mag- 
nificent public  buildings ;  thus  satisfying  the 
taste  of  the  Greek,  who  lived  out  of  doors  and 
cared  little  for  domestic  comforts. 

Into  this  filthy  city,  during  the  rising  heats  of 
the  spring,  flocked  the  terrified  people  from  the 
country.  Every  vacant  piece  of  ground,  not 
even  excepting  the  sacred  inclosures  of  the  tem- 
ples, was  whitened  with  the  tents  of  the  fugi- 
tives. The  towers  were  occupied,  and  the  in- 
creasing throngs  filled  up  with  their  temporary 
huts  the  spaces  between  the  long  walls,  and  even 
placed  casks,  in  the  recesses  to  accommodate 
those  who  could  find  no  other  shelter. 


Among  these  panic-stricken  crowds  the  ardor 
of  an  eastern  sun  might  be  expected  to  kindle 
disease.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Piraeus 
was  invaded  by  the  plague — a  pestilence  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  Ethiopia,  and  which 
had  for  several  years  ravaged  Egypt  and  the 
wide  domains  of  the  King  of  Persia.  The  sud- 
denness of  its  invasion  startled  the  people,  and 
they  imagined  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  pois- 
oned the  fountains.  In  a  short  time  it  made 
its  way  to  the  city,  where  it  was  even  more  fatal 
than  it  had  been  in  the  Pirseus. 

Thucydides  has  left  us  quite  a  minute  account 
of  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  which  have  a 
general  family  likeness  to  the  plague  of  the 
present  day.  It  has  been  absurdly  enough  sup- 
posed that  the  Athenian  pestilence  was  a  sort 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  a  notion  which  the  slightest 
attention  to  its  symptoms  is  sufficient  to  dissi- 
pate. The  first  intimation  of  its  onset  was  a 
violent  heat  of  the  head,  attended  by  redness  and 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Various  disorders 
of  the  throat,  lungs,  and  bowels  followed.  The 
surface  of  the  body  was  reddish,  livid,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  an  efflorescence  of  minute  vesi- 
cles and  ulcers,  but  not  particularly  hot  to  the 
touch,  while  the  sense  of  internal  burning  was 
so  acute  that  the  unhappy  sufferers  could  not  en- 
dure the  slightest  covering,  and  eagerly  threw 
themselves  into  cold  water,  or  rushed  to  the 
wells  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  slake 
their  consuming  thirst.*  The  average  duration 
of  the  disease  was  from  seven  to  nine  days. 
Many  who  passed  this  period  died  finally,  worn 
out  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  various  discharges 
which  followed.  Some  recovered  with  the  loss 
of  different  members,  which  dropped  off  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mortification  following  an  intense 
inflammation.  Some  lost  their  eyes,  and  others 
their  memory,  so  that  they  could  not  recognize 
their  friends  and  relatives,  and  even  forgot  their 
own  names. 

The  observant  old  Greek  records  certain  facts 
which  have  since  become  familiar  to  the  student 
of  epidemics.  The  previous  health  of  the  city 
was  good,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  plague, 
that  terrible  disease,  like  the  serpent  which 
sprang  from  the  rod  of  Moses,  exterminated 
all  others,  so  that  whatever  malady  attacked  a 
man,  it  was  sure  to  change  into  the  prevailing 
pestilence.  The  utter  powerlessness  of  medi- 
cine is  also  mentioned,  and,  alas !  in  our  day, 
we  can  not  account  for  that  by  attributing  it  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  healing  art  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  It  is  the  melancholy  confes- 
sion of  our  ablest  physicians  that  they  were 
compelled  to  look  sadly  upon  the  recent  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk,  utterly  unable 
to  control  it.  Individual  symptoms  they  might 
successfully  combat,  but  the  malignant  disease 
went  steadily  on  to  its  fatal  termination,  in  spite 
of  their  best  directed  efforts. 

*  Ovid,  in  his  account  of  the  plague  at  ./Egina,  which  is 
manifestly  copied  from  Thucydides,  utters  the  following 
strong  hyperbole : 

"  Dura  sed  in  term  ponunt  praeordia  :  nee  fit 
Corpus  hurno  jjtlidum,  sed  humus  de  corpore  ferv«tw 
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This  terrible  plague  had  peculiar  aggrava- 
tions of  its  own.  The  enemy  had  occupied  all 
the  territory  of  Attica,  and  were  devastating  it 
with  fire  and  sword.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  flight  for  the  unhappy  wretches  pent  up  in  the 
plague-smitten  city.  The  sick  abandoned  them- 
selves to  utter  despair,  and  those  who  were  still 
untouched  were  afraid  to  render  them  any  as- 
sistance. Whole  households  perished  for  want 
of  attendance.  Their  only  hope  was  in  the  few 
who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  from 
the  disease  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties. 
These  discharged  the  functions  of  nurses  with- 
out fear,  for  the  same  persons  were  never  twice 
attacked.  The  pestilence  was  universally  con- 
sidered contagious ;  and  Thucydides  is  careful 
to  tell  us  that  physicians  suffered  more  than  any 
other  classes  of  the  community,  because  their 
duties  threw  them  more  frequently  in  contact 
with  the  sick.  The  very  dogs  that  devoured 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  plague  perished, 
and,  by  a  strange  instinct,  the  vultures  shunned 
these  corpses. 

The  fugitives,  being  worse  provided  with 
houses  than  the  citizens,  suffered  the  most. 
The  dead  and  dying  lay  upon  one  another  in 
their  squalid  huts.  The  streets  and  the  tem- 
ples were  filled  with  corpses,  and  the  dying  lay 
gasping  in  sight  of  the  fountains  for  whose  cool- 
ing drops  they  longed.  All  decency  of  inter- 
ment was  at  an  end.  Many  lay  unburied,  for 
want  of  persons  to  render  this  last  sad  duty  of 
friendship.  Often  one  funeral  procession  would 
seize  by  force  upon  the  pile  prepared  for  anoth- 
er body,  driving  away  those  who  had  erected  it, 
and  they  themselves,  in  turn,  would  be  molest- 
ed by  a  third  party,  who  would  toss  their  dead 
upon  the  pyre  after  it  had  been  kindled. 

The  moral  disorganization  was  terrific.  The 
all-pervading  selfishness  of  the  people  over- 
powered all  considerations  of  duty  and  decency. 
The  regular  administration  of  law  was  suspend- 
ed ;  religion  had  lost  all  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
so  that  each  man  seized  whatever  pleasure  of- 
fered itself,  determined  to  make  as  merry  as 
possible  the  short  day  allotted  to  him.  In  such 
gloomy  colors  does  this  great  master  portray  the 
moral  effects  of  the  pestilence.  Not  a  gleam  of 
light,  not  the  faintest  ray  of  goodness  relieves 
the  sombre  story. 

Pericles,  like  all  great  men,  rose  with  the  oc- 
casion. In  the  face  of  revolt,  he  organized  a 
naval  expedition  to  harass  the  Peloponnesian 
coast,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  allevia- 
tion from  the  pestilence,  by  removing  a  portion 
of  its  pabulum.  On  his  return,  however,  his 
strong  head  was  bowed.  His  dearest  friends, 
his  sister,  his  sons  were  swept  away,  and  the  last 
scion  of  his  ancient  house  had  perished.  With 
tears  he  placed  the  funeral  garland  on  the  cold 
body  of  his  favorite  son,  and  his  great  spirit 
finally  yielded  to  the  blows  of  fate.  Not  long 
afterward  his  illustrious  name  was  recorded  upon 
the  dark  roll  of  the  victims  of  pestilence,  and  the 
glory  of  Athens  began  to  wane. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  visitation  we  shall  not 


speak  at  length  in  this  place,  as  we  intend  here- 
after to  make  a  general  summary  of  the  views 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  spread 
of  epidemics.  We  may  state,  however,  that 
Thucydides  is  the  earliest  writer  who  expresses 
any  suspicion  of  the  infectious  character  of  the 
disease.  Homer  clearly  attributes  his  plague 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  setting  aside  the  preter- 
natural wrath  of  Apollo.  Thucydides,  however, 
while  he  attaches  due  importance  to  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  city,  the  closeness  of  the  habita- 
tions, and  the  general  distress,  evidently  sus- 
pects importation,  and  strongly  insists  upon 
contagion.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  added  a  few- 
facts  of  interest  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  says  the  winter  had  been  unusually 
rainy,  and  had  left  pools  in  the  hollows  of  the 
hills,  from  which  the  uncommon  heat  of  the 
summer,  untempered  by  the  usual  Etesian  winds, 
raised  foul  exhalations.  He  also  informs  us  that 
the  fruits  were  bad  and  watery,  and  that  thus 
the  additional  calamity  of  improper  food  was 
added  to  those  other  misfortunes  under  which 
Athens  already  labored.  These  facts  should  all 
have  their  due  weight  with  those  who  study  the 
causation  of  the  plague. 

Other  outbreaks  of  this  disease  are  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers,  but  our  space  is  not  sufficient 
for  their  description.  We,  therefore,  pass  over 
the  plague  which  broke  out  among  the  besiegers 
of  Syracuse ;  the  plague  at  Rome,  brought  by 
the  legions  of  Lucius  Varus  from  Parthia,  which 
Galen,  untrue  to  the  noble  instincts  of  his  pro- 
fession, avoided  by  flight;  and  the  Syrian  plague, 
described  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Nor  have  we  room  for  the  terrible  pesti- 
lence known  as  Justinian's  Plague,  which  rav- 
aged the  Roman  empire  for  more  than  fifty  years 
during  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  Our  read- 
ers will  find  an  account  of  it  in  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  "during  three  months,  five,  and  at 
length  ten,  thousand  persons  died  each  day  at 
Constantinople;  that  many  cities  of  the  East 
were  left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of 
Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on 
the  ground."  The  number  of  persons  who  per- 
ished in  this  epidemic  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  one  to  two  hundred  millions.* 

We  come,  therefore,  at  once  to  that,  frightful 
pestilence  of  the  middle  ages,  the  phenomena 
of  which  at  Florence  are  familiar  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  Decameron.  This  local  disor- 
der, however,  so  well  described  by  Boccaccio, 
was  but  an  offshoot  of  that  deadly  upas  which 
overshadowed  and  blasted  all  Europe  and  the 

*  These  numbers  appear  large,  and  may  well  excite  some 
incredulity.  The  authorities  for  them  are  Evagrius,  who 
continued  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Proco- 
pius,  a  physician,  who  remained  in  Constantinople  during 
the  entire  prevalence  of  the  disorder  in  that  place.  His 
profession,  which  trained  him  to  close  habits  of  observa- 
tion, and  taught  him  to  look  coolly  upondanger,  is  a  pret- 
ty good  guarantee  of  his  accuracy.  Besides,  his  statements 
have  been  sifted  and  compared  with  those  of  other  authors, 
by  the  learned  Gibbon,  a  man  among  whose  faults  of  in- 
tellect extreme  credulity  certainly  had  no  place,  and  the 
figures  in  the  text  are  the  result  of  his  searching  inquiry. 
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greater  portion  of  Asia.  Dr.  Hecker  has  writ- 
ten a  learned  treatise  upon  it,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Black  Death,"  by  which  terrible  name  it 
was  known  in  Germany.  It  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  four 
years  destroyed  one-fourth  the  entire  population 
of  Europe. 

This  author  believes  that  this,  as  well  as  other 
great  epidemics,  depended  upon  a  universal  cos- 
mical  cause,  altogether  beyond  the  control  of 
man,  and  alludes  in  rhetorical  language  to  great 
revolutions  in  the  organism  of  the  earth.  Be- 
yond a  few  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
thunder-storms,  however,  he  fails  to  cite  any 
thing  remarkable,  except  a  "  thick,  stinking  mist 
seen  to  advance  from  the  East,  and  spread  itself 
over  Italy."  This  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  more  to  do  with  the  epidemic  than  the 
grand  conjunction  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars 
in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  to  which  the  astrologi- 
cal physicians  of  that  day  attributed  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  The  general  filth  of  both  cities 
and  private  houses,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
people  concerning  personal  cleanliness,  must 
have  had  great  influence  in  propagating  the  in- 
fection. Its  spread  was  also  aided  by  the  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  hygiene.  Bedding  and 
clothes  saturated  with  the  poison  were  allowed 
to  remain  among  the  healthy,  forming  centres 
whence  pestilence  radiated.  The  narrow  ditches 
about  the  walled  towns,  foul  with  all  manner  of 
impurities,  and  the  moats  about  the  castles,  must 
have  poured  clouds  of  miasma  into  the  air. 

It  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Europe  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1348.  The  same 
year  it  broke  out  in  Florence,  where  the  mortal- 
ity was  terrific.  Boccaccio  informs  us  that  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  perished  in  that  city 
only,  and  breaks  out  in  the  pathetic  exclama- 
tion :  "  What  magnificent  dwellings,  what  noble 
palaces  were  then  depopulated  to  the  last  per- 
son !  What  families  extinct !  what  riches  and 
vast  possessions  left  to  no  known  heir  to  inherit ! 
What  numbers  of  both  sexes,  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  youth,  whom  in  the  morning  neither 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  nor  JEsculapius  himself  but 
would  have  declared  in  perfect  health,  after 
dining  heartily  with  their  friends  here,  have 
supped  with  their  departed  friends  in  the  other 
world !" 

The  description  of  the  disease  we  also  quote 
from  Boccaccio:  "There  appeared  certain  tu- 
mors in  the  groin  or  under  the  arm-pits,  some 
as  big  as  a  small  apple,  others  as  an  egg;  and 
afterward  purple  spots  in  most  parts  of  the  body ; 
in  some  cases  large  and  but  few  in  number,  in 
others  less  and  more  numerous — both  sorts  the 
usual  messengers  of  death.  To  the  cure  of  this 
malady  neither  medical  knowledge  nor  the 
power  of  drugs  were  of  any  effect ;  whether  be- 
cause the  disease  was  in  its  own  nature  mortal, 
or  that  the  physicians  could  form  no  just  idea 
of  the  cause,  nor  consequently  ground  a  true 
method  of  cure  ;  whichever  was  the  reason,  few 
or  none  escaped,  but  they  generally  died  the 
third  day  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp- 


toms, without  a  fever  or  other  bad  circumstance 
attending.  And  the  disease,  by  being  com- 
municated from  the  sick  to  the  well,  seemed 
daily  to  get  ahead,  and  to  rage  the  more,  as  fire 
will  do  by  laying  on  fresh  combustibles.  Nor 
was  it  given  only  by  conversing  with,  or  coming 
near  the  sick,  but  even  by  touching  their  clothes, 
or  any  thing  that  they  had  before  touched.  Any 
thing  belonging  to  the  infected,  if  touched  by 
any  other  creature,  would  certainly  infect,  and 
even  kill  that  creature  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
One  instance  of  this  kind  I  took  particular  no- 
tice of,  namely,  that  the  rags  of  a  poor  man, 
just  dead,  being  thrown  into  the  street,  and  two 
hogs  coming  by  at  the  same  time,  and  rooting 
among  them,  and  shaking  them  about  in  their 
mouths,  in  less  than  an  hour  turned  around  and 
died  on  the  spot." 

The  ordinary  course  of  life  among  the  people 
was  changed.  Some,  fancying  that  they  might 
avoid  the  fever  by  low  diet,  lived  very  abstemi- 
ously, while  others  gave  themselves  up  to  all 
manner  of  excesses.  Many  fled  from  the  city 
without  stopping  to  remove  their  furniture  or 
secure  their  doors,  so  that  the  palace  to-day 
abandoned  by  a  prince,  might  to-morroAv  be- 
come the  residence  of  a  beggar.  As  in  Athens, 
so  in  Florence,  great  irregularities  in  burying 
the  dead  took  place.  The  accustomed  train  of 
mourners  no  longer  accompanied  the  corpse  to 
its  last  resting-place,  with  the  sad  melody  of 
chants  and  the  pale  shimmer  of  many  tapers. 
A  few  hired  men  hurried  the  dead  body  to  the 
nearest  convenient  place  of  interment,  and  short 
and  hasty  prayers  were  muttered  over  those  re- 
mains, which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been 
committed  to  their  mother-earth  with  the  ut- 
most civil  and  ecclesiastical  pomp. 

Still  more  rudely  were  the  dead  of  lower 
station  treated.  Perishing  alone  and  untended 
in  their  desolate  garrets  and  cellars,  the  first 
announcement  of  their  decease  was  the  stench 
arising  from  their  decomposition.  The  neigh- 
bors, therefore,  adopted  the  plan  of  entering 
each  house  and  carrying  out  its  dead,  so  that 
every  morning  a  row  of  ghastly  corpses  glared 
with  unclosed  eyes  upon  the  horror-stricken 
wayfarer.  The  priests  going  through  the  streets 
in  the  discharge  of  their  melancholy  duty,  were 
surprised  to  find,  on  their  arrival  at  the  ceme- 
tery, six  or  eight  corpses  to  be  buried,  when 
they  had  started  with  but  one,  the  parties  who 
happened  to  see  the  procession  having  followed 
the  crucifix  with  their  own  dead.  The  usual 
places  of  interment  being  rapidly  filled  up, 
trenches  were  dug,  and  the  corpses  laid  in  them 
in  successive  tiers,  a  little  earth  being  finally 
thrown  upon  the  highest  row.  In  the  country, 
too,  the  people  died  along  the  highways  and  in 
the  hedges,  as  well  as  in  their  little  huts,  and 
the  faithful  dogs  wandered  among  the  aban- 
doned harvests,  howling  piteously  for  those  who 
would  never  caress  them  again. 

In  Germany  the  disease  was  not  so  fatal  as 
in  Italy.  In  France  and  in  England  it  was 
terrible.     Many  dropped  instantly  dead,  and  it 
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is  said  by  contemporary  chroniclers  that  in  the 
latter  kingdom  but  one-tenth  of  the  original 
population  survived.  The  cold  plains  of  Rus- 
sia were  invaded  by  the  disease ;  the  fur-clad 
Lapp  perished  in  his  sled,  and  the  Norwegian 
mountaineer  found  the  bracing  air  of  his  snowy 
hills  no  safeguard  against  this  omnipresent  foe. 
The  wide  sea,  too,  felt  the  scourge,  and  ships 
drifted  idly  over  its  desolate  expanse,  manned 
only  by  corpses,  till  the  sails  and  cordage  rotted 
off,  and  the  hulls,  battered  by  a  hundred  storms, 
descended  into  the  waves  with  their  freight  of 
death. 

Of  the  moral  effects  of  this  disorder  it  pains 
us  to  speak.  The  same  unlimited  selfishness 
we  have  seen  in  Athens  prevailed  in  Europe. 
The  child  abandoned  its  aged  parent,  the  wife 
rushed  in  terror  from  the  bedside  of  her  dying 
husband,  and  the  mother  fled  from  the  cradle 
of  her  sick  infant.  A  few  hirelings,  in  whom 
avarice  had  overpowered  fear,  remained,  at  enor- 
mous wages,  to  render  grudging  and  awkward 
services  to  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  to  pillage 
their  effects  as  soon  as  they  had  breathed  their 
last.  Hence  men  were  often  the  attendants 
upon  ladies  of  condition,  wrho  lost  all  modesty 
in  the  overpowering  panic,  and  did  not  always 
regain  it  when  convalescence  had  released  them 
from  their  terrors. 

Many  abandoned  themselves  to  their  appe- 
tites without  control.  Debauchery,  drunken- 
ness, and  licentiousness  became  common  in  all 
ranks  of  society  at  Florence.  Parties  of  men 
and  women  committing  all  the  excesses  of  an- 
cient bacchanalians,  rambled  from  house  to 
house,  drinking  and  reveling  incessantly.  The 
religious  orders  formed  no  exception  to  this 
universal  profligacy,  but  the  nuns  and  novices 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  general  delirium 
of  lust,  and  the  convents  became  sinks  of  de- 
pravity. One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  heartlessness  of  the  people,  is  the  inven- 
tion by  which  Boccaccio  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  the  "Decameron."  That  a  number  of  re- 
fined and  educated  ladies  could  leave  the  warm 
corpses  of  their  kindred,  and  with,  the  groans 
of  the  dying  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  could 
enjoy  the  prurient  stories  and  the  occasional 
gross  vulgarity  of  the  novels,  is  a  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  general  demoralization. 

But  was  all  so  black?  Thank  God!  no. 
Christianity  in  the  midst  of  this  selfishness  and 
corruption,  still  brought  forth  some  Divine  fruit. 
At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  then  eminently  worthy  of 
its  name,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Avith  pious  care, 
wiped  the  death-damps  from  the  clammy  brow, 
and  lifted  the  refreshing  cup  to  the  fevered  lip. 
With  a  noble  scorn  of  death,  they  kept  their 
posts  till  one  after  another  had  been  summoned 
to  a  glorious  rest.  .Still  this  "noble  army  of 
martyrs"  was  undiminished,  for  no  sooner  had 
one  been  taken  away  to  receive  her  crown,  than 
another  stepped  into  her  place  to  take  up  the 
cross  which  had  fallen  from  her  failing  fingers. 
How  many  dying  sinners  whispered  prayers  in 
the  ears  of  those  heroic  women,  with  breath  that 


blighted  while  it  blessed !  How  many  glazing 
eyes  gazed  into  those  loving  faces  till  their 
earthly  vision  grew  blind  forever,  and  the  forms 
of  the  sisters  were  confounded  with  those  of  the 
angels  I 

In  Germany  superstition  led  to  strange  ex- 
cesses. At  Lubeck  the  rich  merchants  'hasten- 
ed to  endow  monasteries  with  their  useless  gold, 
hoping  to  bribe  Heaven,  and  buy  off  the  wrath 
of  God.  The  terrified  monks  refused  to  receive 
the  tainted  treasure,  and  barred  their  gates 
against  it ;  but  the  pious  zeal  of  these  late  pen- 
itents was  not  to  be  so  balked.  They  threw  the 
precious  bane  over  the  walls  of  the  sacred  clois- 
ters. 

There  is  a  still  darker  page  in  this  gloomy 
history.  The  absurd  story  that  the  wells  were 
poisoned  gained  general  credence,  and  with  this 
crime  the  unfortunate  Jews  were  charged.  In 
the  existing  state  of  feeling,  proofs  were  easily 
had  to  satisfy  the  sanguinary  rabble  of  their 
guilt.  Thousands  of  these  unhappy  people  ex- 
piated their  imaginary  crime  by  the  most  cruel 
death.  Torture  was  applied  to  extort  confes- 
sion, and  the  agonized  sufferer  assented  to  every 
thing  which  his  tormentor  suggested.  The  fury 
of  the  populace,  always  blind,  knew  no  bounds, 
and  it  was  fanned  by  the  nobles  who  had  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  Jews  which  they  did  not 
wish  to  repay,  and  by  the  monks  who  had  been 
underbid  by  them.  Their  protectors  were  few 
and  comparatively  feeble,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  Vogts  or  bailiffs  placed  over  them  by  the 
Emperor,  in  consideration  of  a  heavy  tribute 
paid  into  the  imperial  coffers.  Against  the 
rage  of  all  classes  who  had  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  exterminate  the  Jews  by  fire  and 
sword,  their  protestations  were  of  little  avail ; 
and  indeed  in  some  instances  they  were  forced 
to  unite  with  the  people  and  subscribe  to  the 
same  bloody  oath.  The  wrells  were  shut  up,  the 
buckets  taken  away,  and  water  obtained  from 
ponds  and  rivers ;  and  then  this  very  precaution- 
ary measure,  occasioned  by  the  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  cited  as  an  evidence  against  th£  unhap- 
py Hebrews.  In  Basle  and  Freiburg  all  the  Jews 
were  seized,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  building  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  burned  alive.  In 
Strasburg,  by  decree  of  a  diet  held  at  Benne- 
feeld,  in  Alsace,  eighteen  hundred  were  burned. 
"  At  Mayence,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  they 
were  roasted  in  such  fashion,  that  in  St.  Quen- 
tin's  Church  tower,  a  fine  bell  and  the  lead 
round  the  windows  were  melted.  Elsewhere 
they  threw  them  into  the  wells  they  had  pois- 
oned, drowned  or  stabbed  them,  or  hurled  them 
from  the  tops  of  houses,  and,  in  all  imaginable 
ways,  slew  and  executed  them."  At  Eslingen 
they  anticipated  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors, 
and  burnt  themselves  in  their  own  synagogue. 
Some  few  were  spared  by  the  wretches  who  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Christians,  and  these  Avere 
forced  to  be  baptized.  But,  as  fanaticism  en- 
genders religious  rancor,  the  Jews  hated  bap- 
tism worse  than  death,  and  even  mothers  were 
known  to  throw  their  tender  infants  into  the  fire 
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to  save  them  from  the  detested  symbol  of  a 
creed  which  for  them  was  written  in  letters  of 
blood. 

This  flame  of  wrath  was  fanned  by  the  efforts 
of  a  band  of  wild  enthusiasts,  who  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Italy  and  Avandered  over  the  empire. 
In  weary  procession  the  Flagellants  marched 
from  city. to  city  and  from  village  to  village, 
chanting  their  savage  hymns,  and  lashing  their 
bare  shoulders  with  cruel  scourges.  They 
preached  up  the  equality  of  all  classes,  de- 
nounced the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  the  cruelty 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  luxury  of  the  monks,  and 
called  upon  all  who  would  save  themselves  to  do 
sharp  penance  upon  their  sinful  bodies.  They 
proclaimed  the  prevailing  pestilence  to  be  a  di- 
rect judgment  from  God  upon  se  wicked  world, 
and  urged  all  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  escape  eternal  perdition,  by  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  temporal  torture.  Not 
satisfied  with  persuasion,  they  forced  into  their 
ranks  those  whom  their  wild  eloquence  could 
not  affect,  threw  over  their  unwilling  backs  the 
coarse  cross-embroidered  garment,  put  into  their 
hands  the  hard  scourge,  platted  with  thorns,  for 
more  effectual  contrition,  and  compelled  them 
to  march  barefooted  behind  their  red  banner 
emblazoned  with  black  crosses,  and  to  use  the 
sharp  implement  of  conversion  with  a  vigorous 
hand.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the 
wildest  excesses.  The  people  then,  as  after- 
ward at  Marseilles,  were  "almost  raving  in  mat- 
ters of  devotion,"  and  eagerly  rushed  after  these 
new  guides,  whose  bleeding  backs  gave  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  earnestness.  They  followed 
implicitly  the  directions  of  these  severe  fanatics, 
and  venerated  them  as  saints. 

Unfortunately,  it  Avas  no  religion  of  love,  no 
doctrine  of  charity,  the  gloomy  ascetics  came  to 
preach,  but  a  grim  piety,  Avhose  unmerciful  heart 
was  hardened  against  all  mankind.  The  cruel 
zeal  Avhich  could  lacerate  the  tender  flesh  of 
children,  and  fancy  such  blood  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  was  not 
likely  to  quiet  the  wrathful  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple toAvard  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  Ac- 
cordingly, Ave  find  that  the  Flagellants  every 
Avhere  aggravated  the  hate  against  the  JeAvs, 
and  that  their  arrival  Avas  a  signal  for  reneAved 
and  more  terrible  persecutions.  Their  poAver 
and  influence  soon  attracted  toward  them  de- 
signing men,  who  Avere  Avilling  to  scarify  their 
backs  that  they  might  gratify  Avith  impunity 
their  avarice  and  their  lust.  Consequently,  the 
sect  degenerated  into  a  gang  of  SAvindling  agi- 
tators, Avho  committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
under  the  mask  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  self- 
denial.  Fortunately  their  rabid  denunciations 
of  prevailing  vices  united  against  them  the  cler- 
gy, the  nobility,  and  the  rich  burghers,  Avhile 
their  secret  crimes  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Vehm-gericht,  and  no  sooner  had  they  entered 
the  "Red  Land,"  than  the  daggers  of  that  in- 
exorable and  omnipresent  tribunal  began  to 
thin  their  ranks.  They  now  rapidly  sunk  in 
public  estimation,  and  Germany  was  delivered 


from  a  moral  pestilence  as  terrible  as  the  plague 
itself. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  moral  effects 
of  pestilence,  we  can  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  quote  the  remarks  of  Montaigne  upon  the 
plague  which  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood  tAvo 
centuries  later,  and  in  which,  he  tells  us,  more 
than  ninety- nine  hundredths  of  those  Avho  Avere 
attacked  perished : 

"Every  one  generally  renounced  all  care  of 
life ;  the  grapes,  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
country,  hung  in  clusters  upon  the  vines ;  every 
one  indifferently  preparing  for  and  expecting 
death,  either  to-night  or  to-morroAv,  with  a  coun- 
tenance and  voice  so  far  from  fear,  as  if  they 
had  contracted  Avith  death  in  this  necessity,  and 
that  it  had  been  a  universal  and  inevitable  sen- 
tence. 'Tis  ahvay  such  ;  but  hoAv  slender  a  hold 
has  the  resolution  of  dying !  The  distance  and 
difference  of  a  feAv  hours,  and  the  sole  consid- 
eration of  company,  renders  the  apprehension 
and  the  idea  various  to  us.  Do  but  observe 
these;  by  reason  that  they  died  in  the  same 
month,  children,  young  people  and  old,  they 
Avere  no  longer  astonished  at  it — they  no  more 
lamented.  I  saAv  some  who  Avere  afraid  of 
staying  behind,  as  in  a  dreadful  solitude ;  and 
I  did  not  commonly  observe  any  other  solici- 
tude among  them  than  that  of  sepulture ;  they 
Avere  troubled  to  see  the  dead  bodies  scattered 
about  the  fields  at  the  mercy  of  beasts,  which 
presently  began  to  flock  about  them.  Some, 
Avho  were  yet  in  health,  digged  their  oavu 
graves;  others  laid  themselves  in  them  while 
yet  aliAre ;  and  a  laborer  of  mine,  Avhile  dying, 
Avith  his  hands  and  feet  pulled  the  earth  upon 
him.  In  short,  a  Avhole  nation,  by  custom,  Avas 
brought  to  a  discipline  nothing  inferior  in  un- 
dauntedness  to  the  most  studied  and  premedi- 
tated resolution." 


MILICENT. 
I. 

""VTOTJ  can  not  mean  what  you  say,  Milicent. 

J-  Many  a  woman  has  sacrificed  her  happi- 
ness to  her  pride  ;  take  care,  for  your  oavii  sake, 
hoAv  you  add  to  the  number !" 

Had  there  been  any  vacillation  in  Milicent 
Tyrrell's  mind,  this  adjuration  would  have  fixed 
it.  She  perceived  in  it  the  implied  reproach 
upon  the  vehemence  of  her  character,  which 
had  wounded  her  so  often — which  had  brought 
her,  in  fact,  to  the  alternative  against  Avhich  her 
lover  warned  her.  It  strengthened  her,  hoAv- 
ever;  it  gave  fire  to  the  eyes  that  might  have 
softened,  and  firmness  to  the  voice  that  would 
have  trembled.     She  ansAvered  calmly  enough  : 

"I  do  mean  Avhat  I  say,"  she  said;  "and  I 
shall  not  sacrifice  my  happiness.  We  should 
not  be  happy  together:  you  are  hard  and  cold, 
and  I  am  passionate  and  headstrong,  as  you  tell 
me.  Your  faults  lie  deep;  they  never  sIioav  on 
the  surface — they  mislead  you  as  to  yourself — 
they  make  you  harsh  and  unforgiving  to  me.  I 
could  not  live  Avith  a  man  that  was  always  watch- 
ing me  to  detect  and  reprove  ;  I  should  learn  to 
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hate  my  husband  in  the  character  of  censor  and 
judge.  Life  would  be  one  fierce  quarrel,  ever 
growing  fiercer.  No,  Luke,  it  is  because  I  would 
have  neither  of  us  miserable  that  I  am  resolved 
to  end  our  engagement." 

She  stood  erect  and  resolute  :  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  her  earnestness.  Luke  made  a  few 
turns  in  the  room ;  hard  and  cold  as  she  called 
him,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  as  firmly 
as  she  had  done. 

"But  you  are  bound  to  me,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  by  ties  that  the  caprice  of  a  moment  can  not 
break  ;  my  ten  years'  love,  your  father's  wishes ; 
more  than  all — you  constrain  me  to  say,  Mili- 
cent — your  own  confessions  and  promises  must 
withhold  you.  Have  you  not  loved  me  ?"  he 
asked,  passionately;  "or  has  the  past  been  a 
part  and  a  lie  ?" 

"If,"  she  replied,  scornfully,  "your  words 
were  any  thing  to  me  now,  I  should  resent  such 
language.  Have  I  loved  you  ? — well  enough  to 
submit  to  be  pupil,  culprit,  slave  almost !  I  have 
learned  to  dread  your  presence  in  the  height  of 
any  innocent  enjoyment,  knowing  you  would 
see  some  fault  to  blame.  Hard  constructions 
have  been  put  on  all  I  did  and  was.  You  have 
schooled  me  in  every  relation  of  life,  in  every 
petty  detail  of  conduct,  as  if  you  had  been,  in 
fact,  my  husband.  No  husband,  in  fact,  shall  so 
school  me ;  the  wife's  position  is  an  equal  one, 
and  you  would  degrade  it.  No !"  she  cried, 
eagerly,  "  I  have  borne  much — I  will  not  marry 
to  such  bondage !  Often  have  I  said,  'If  Luke 
acts  thus  again,  it  shall  be  the  last  time.'  The 
last  time  is  now  come ;  nothing  will  move  me ! 
As  for  your  love,  you  delude  yourself;  you  love 
rule  and  self  too  well — " 

"  Stop !"  cried  Luke,  interrupting  her,  "  for  I 
can  bear  no  more ;  I  should  be  bent  indeed 
upon  my  own  misery  if  I  urged  you  further. 
Strange,  that  we  have  thus  deceived  ourselves — 
that  instead  of  loving  me,  such  an  intense  bit- 
terness is  burning  in  your  heart !  What  blind 
dreamers  we  are !" 

"I,  too,  have  dreamed,"  said  Milicent;  "you 
are  not  alone  in  your  disappointment ;  but  it  is 
all  over.     Mr.  Forrester,  good-by." 

Her  attitude,  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  was 
as  firm  and  stately  as  ever,  but  her  averted  eyes 
gleamed  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  her  flush- 
ed cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  He  had  meant 
to  take  his  farewell  without  another  word,  but 
a  glance  into  the  proud,  troubled  face  of  the 
girl  moved  him  with  an  irresistible  yearning. 
Was  there  not  enough  of  noble-heartedness 
within  her,  after  her  faults  were  weighed,  to 
risk  his  happiness  upon?  But  what  availed 
such  calculation?  Did  he  not  love  her  with 
soul  and  strength  ?  Had  he  hope  or  care  for 
the  future  without  her  ? 

"Milicent!"  he  exclaimed,  with  vehement 
tenderness;  but  a  movement  arrested  the  words. 
He  saw  it  would  be  in  vain ;  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  reject  his  prayers  as  she  had  done  his 
expostulations.  Why  should  he  subject  digni- 
ty and  love  to  be  trampled  under  foot  ?    "  Mili- 


cent," he  repeated,  more  calmly,  "  farewell !  I 
shall  be  able  to  wish  you  happiness  apart  from 
myself." 

He  held  her  hand  for  a  moment  in  a  passion- 
ate grasp !  How  still  and  proud  she  stood ! 
He  noticed,  in  spite  of  him^every  point  of  her 
beauty,  the  very  richness  of  her  dress,  and  the 
accessories  which  surrounded  her.  .  He  knew 
not  the  secret  agony  against  which  her  indom- 
itable spirit  upheld  her. 

"  Can  she  ever  have  loved  me  ?"  was  the  bit- 
ter doubt  with  which  he  hurried  from  her  pres- 
ence. The  groom  brought  round  his  horse  with 
the  same  alacrity  and  respectful  cordiality  as  he 
had  shown  every  day  almost  for  years — his  had 
been  a  long  courtship,  a  Jacob's  service — and 
Forrester  spoke  to  him  in  the  same  quiet  friend- 
ly tone ;  but  he  pushed  on  at  full  gallop,  be- 
coming mad  speed,  as  his  thoughts  quickened, 
and  the  man  was  out  of  sight. 

The  glorious  afternoon  sunshine  flooded  the 
park,  and  cast  the  broad  tree-shadows  unbroken 
on  the  grass — the  flower-garden  was  brilliant 
with  a  thousand  dyes — the  ripe  harvest-fields 
and  distant  river  burned  in  the  unmitigated 
light ;  the  far-off  hills,  crowned  with  woods  and 
dark  in  shadow,  shut  the  noble  landscape  in- — 
shut  in  the  lands  of  which  Milicent  was  heir- 
ess. She  loved  riches  and  luxury — oh,  she  had 
enough  to  satisfy  her  and  console  her,  if  she 
needed  consolation.  He  might  never  find  one  to 
fill  the  place  she  had  held  in  his  tenacious  heart ; 
but  she,  whose  beauty  and  position  opened  the 
highest  circles,  who  loved  society,  and  was  wor- 
shiped by  it — what  credulous  vanity  to  suppose 
some  suitor  as  worthy  and  more  successful  than 
himself  would  not  secure  what  he  had  lost!  But 
was  it  loss  ?  Was  not  his  present  misery  the 
shorter,  if  sharper,  pang  to  a  union  with  a  wo- 
man so  impatient  of  the  lightest  control,  so 
cruelly  unjust  to  the  deepest  and  tenderest  af- 
fection ?  Reversing  the  cause,  was  she  not  right 
in  her  own  conclusion  ?  It  would  not  do  even 
in  the  first  moment  of  wrath.  He  thought  of 
her  scorn  for  all  that  was  mean  and  little — her 
lofty  truthfulness — the  tender  passion  of  a  na- 
ture that  was  capable  of  all  sacrifice  for  the 
being  loved — the  earnestness  and  fire  of  her 
mind,  which  ever  seemed  at  the  high  point  of 
vitality,  but  occasionally  attained  by  others. 
Misconception,  uncongeniality,  and  wretched- 
ness there  might  be,  but  Milicent  was  still  to 
him  the  chief  good  on  earth. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and 
turned  abruptly  into  an  opposite  path.  He  had 
no  wish  for  companions,  least  of  all  for  such  as 
Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his  little  daughter  Lilly.  When 
secure  from  observation,  he  looked  back  to  watch 
them,  and  send  after  them  his  last  farewells. 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  fine  face  looked  brighter  and 
more  animated  even  than  its  wont,  as  he  bent 
down  toward  bis  fairy  companion,  the  fragile 
child  and  darling  of  the  house.  The  little  girl's 
fair  curls  danced  in  the  wind  as  she  urged  her 
pony  to  its  utmost  speed;  and  her  soft  laugh 
rang  through  the  clear  air  as  she  gained  the 
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nice  they  were  running,  without  a  suspicion  that 
her  triumph  had  been  an  easy  one.  Forrester 
knew  how  Milicent  loved  her  father ;  how  Lilly 
was  cherished  with  more  than  a  sister's  heart. 
It  might  be  an  unworthy  emotion,  but  he  thought 
bitterly  that  every  good  gift  had  been  lavished 
upon  her;  that  her  life  was  so  rich,  she  would 
scarcely  miss  one  link  from  the  glittering  chain  ; 
and  for  the  moment,  selfish  in  his  great  sorrow, 
he  would  have  had  her  solitary  and  miserable 
as  himself. 

Before  another  hour  had  struck,  deep  dark- 
ness had  fallen  upon  this  brilliant  lot.  The 
stumble  of  a  horse's  hoof  revolutionized  life  for 
Milicent  Tyrrell.  Her  father  drew  his  last 
breath  in  her  arms  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
been  summoned  to  his  side — summoned  from 
one  strife  and  agony  of  soul  to  another  scarcely 
keener;  and  he  died  intestate. 

We  must  pass  over  the  scenes  immediately 
following ;  every  adverse  power  seemed  at  work 
to  exalt  the  sudden  overwhelming  misery  to 
desperation.  The  death  of  her  father  to  the 
daughter's  heart,  in  which  he  had  been  supreme, 
would  have  smothered  lesser  woes,  had  not  the 
first  news  of  the  accident  brought  down  his  elder 
brother,  the  heir-at-law,  and  subjected  the  proud 
defiant  girl  to  the  bitter  humiliation  of  his  mas- 
tership. There  was  no  gainsaying  his  right;  the 
large  estates  of  Koseneath  had  been  left  by  an 
eccentric  relative  to  the  younger  brother,  on 
condition  he  took  his  name.  They  were  left  en- 
tailed upon  the  male  line,  but  with  the  moment- 
ous saving-clause,  permitting  the  legatee  to  cut 
off  the  entail  and  will  it  at  his  pleasure,  if  he 
had  no  son,  and  a  daughter  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  When  Mr.  Tyrrell  died,  Milicent  wanted 
a  few  months  of  her  majority ;  and  her  father, 
having  waited  for  this  event  to  dispose  of  his 
property,  had  not  even  secured  to  his  children 
what  fortune  was  under  his  independent  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Rivington  held  no  friendly  feelings  to- 
ward his  nieces  ;  he  had  looked  upon  himself 
as  defrauded  during  his  brother's  lifetime,  and 
was  disposed  to  regard  his  sudden  death  as  a 
manifest  token  of  the  will  of  Heaven  to  give  him 
back  his  rights.  He  meant  to  take  the  orphans 
to  his  home,  and  treat  them,  he  said,  as  his 
daughters ;  and  had  no  more  sense  of  his  turpi- 
tude in  seizing  thus  their  expected  inheritance, 
than  has  been  shown  since  the  beginning  of 
time  by  the  lawless  possessors  of  the  coveted 
vineyards. 

Fourteen  days'  intercourse  with  Milicent 
made  him  hate  her:  he  wished  to  bury  his 
brother  with  all  possible  pomp  and  ceremony ; 
but  Milicent,  knowing  intimately  her  dead  fa- 
ther's wishes  on  the  subject,  roused  herself  from 
her  stupor  of  anguish  to  oppose  the  idea.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  had  often  said,  as  they  passed  through 
the  village  church-yard,  that  he  would  rather  lie 
under  its  willows  than  in  the  ancestral  vault  be- 
neath the  chancel;  and  he  owed  to  his  daughter's 
strength  of  will  and  energy  of  purpose  that  the 
wish  was  gratified.    Milicent  bore  down  her  un- 


cle's opposition  with  a  resolution  so  absolute 
that  he  was  constrained  to  succumb,  and  resent- 
ed the  necessity  accordingly. 

Immediate  retaliation  was  in  his  power — to 
contract  his  business  at  Roseneath  to  the  short- 
est possible  space  of  time,  and  hurry  the  sisters 
back  with  him  to  their  new  city  home.  He 
would  have  been  better  pleased  had  Milicent 
expostulated  on  the  subject ;  but  her  character 
upheld  her  from  any  complaint  or  protest  against 
her  uncle's  tyranny.  She  perceived  at  once  the 
feelings  and  motives  which  influenced  his  con- 
duct, and  she  possessed  precisely  that  strength 
of  mind  or  refinement  of  pride  which  would 
have  enabled  her  to  bear  the  rack  without  utter- 
ing the  groan  her  torturer  listened  to  hear. 

The  agony  of  her  father's  death,  after  the  first 
irresistible  paroxysms  of  grief,  she  consumed  in 
silence ;  as  well  as  the  even  sharper  pang  that 
her  sudden  fall  from  wealth  and  authority  to 
poverty  and  dependence  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce in  such  a  nature.  Sharper,  not  because 
her  love  had  been  weaker  than  her  pride,  but  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  bow  to  the  inevitable 
blow  of  Heaven,  it  was  martyrdom  to  submit  to 
what  seemed  the  caprice  of  circumstance,  the 
power  of  injustice  and  legal  fraud.  During  this 
interval,  she  had  a  still  greater  trial  to  undergo 
in  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  Luke  Forrester  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  her.  The  lover  she  had 
rejected  with  such  decisive  scorn  in  the  recent 
days  of  her  prosperity,  could  never  receive  any 
thing  from  her  now ;  as  for  offers  of  friendship 
and  service,  they  would  be  intolerable  to  a  heart 
passionate  and  vehement  as  her  own.  Since 
the  day  they  had  parted,  even  in  the  height  of 
her  misery,  or  rather  stimulated  thereby,  Mili- 
cent's  love  seemed  on  the  increase ;  adding  the 
master-grief  of  bitter  self-reproach  and  vain  re- 
grets for  a  future  lost  forever.  The  effect  of  all 
this  mental  strife  was  such,  that,  as  they  reached 
their  journey's  end,  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell's death,  Mr.  Rivington,  on  looking  at  Mili- 
cent, consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
his  two  daughters  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her 
rival  beauty. 

Mrs.  Rivington  and  her  daughters  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  on  the  evening  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  Milicent  and  Lilly  Tyrrell. 
The  latter,  being  a  child,  had  little  to  do  with 
the  tremor  of  curiosity  and  anxiety  that  agitated 
them :  it  was  all  due  to  Milicent,  the  reputed 
beauty,  the  impoverished  heiress,  the  rejected 
bride.  Augusta  Rivington,  as  she  coquetted 
with  her  crape-trimmings  and  long  curls,  pleas- 
antly conscious  how  well  her  mourning  attire 
became  her,  was  explaining  to  Maurice  Halford, 
her  reserved,  dilatory,  but  assured  admirer,  how 
the  case  stood. 

"  Poor  uncle  could  have  settled  every  thing 
on  Milicent,  and  she  was  always  brought  up  to 
expect  it.  Poor  girl !  it  must  be  a  dreadful  blow 
to  her.  I  should  feel  it  myself  keenly,  little  as 
I  care  for  fortune.  But  then,  you  know,  the 
property  ought  to  have  been  ours  before,  so  that 
we  are  getting  only  our  rights  after  all." 
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Mr.  Halford  knew  all  about  it,  as  it  was  the 
one  subject  of  talk  in  their  mutual  circles,  and 
bowed  gravely,  in  unmistakable  acquiescence, 
as  the  young  lady  paused. 

"It  is  shocking  to  think  of!"  subjoined  Mrs. 
Rivington,  stirring  into  a  blaze  the  before  hot 
fire.  "For  just  one-and-twenty  years  my  hus- 
band has  been  defrauded  by  his  brother,  without 
the  smallest  acknowledgment  or  attempt  at  com- 
pensation ;  but  there  is  a  providence  that  watch- 
es over  these  things.  In  spite  of  their  father's 
robbery,  his  children  shall  always  find  a  home 
with  us." 

"And  sisters  in  your  fair  daughters?"  asked 
Mr.  Halford,  with  precisely  the  same  inclination 
as  before.  "  Pardon  me,  Mrs. Rivington,  but  few 
women  would  be  capable  of  such  magnanimity." 

Augusta  looked  up  a  little  uneasily ;  but,  as- 
sured by  her  scrutiny,  said,  with  a  little  laugh, 
in  reply  to  his  first  remark  : 

"I  hope  so;  but  they  say  our  poor  cousin's 
temper  is  so  difficult,  and  she  has  been  so  flat- 
tered and  spoilt,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  be 
very  fond  of  her.  She  has  governed  like  an 
autocrat  atRoseneath.  It  is  really  a  terrible  re- 
verse." 

"It  is  quite  certain  she  could  not  be  very 
amiable,"  remarked  the  elder  Miss  Rivington, 
in  a  slightly  under-tone,  "  or  Luke  Forrester 
would  never  have  jilted  her — " 

"  Hush !  my  dear,"  interposed  her  mother 
quickly ;  "it  is  not  fair  for  one  lady  to  tell  such 
tales  of  another.  Nothing  blights  a  young  wo- 
man's prospects  in  society  like  the  reputation  of 
having  been  jilted.  The  secret  is  safe  with  you, 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Halford  ?" 

"  Of  course,  the  lady  was  jilted  in  the  days 
of  her  prosperity." 

"  I  really  can't  take  upon  myself  to  say,  but  I 
fear  not :  Mr.  Forrester  is  not  even  in  that  case 
less  disinterested  than — excuse  me — the  sex  in 
general.  Portionless  maidens  are  little  in  de- 
mand, except  in  novels." 

"  A  libel !"  whispered  Augusta,  softly.  "  Why 
don't  you  take  up  the  gauntlet  for  mankind?" 
But  Mr.  Halford  was  in  a  muse,  and  did  not 
hear  her ;  indeed  he  heard  nothing  till  a  sudden 
movement  announced  the  guests  were  come ; 
then  he  roused  and  looked  about  him.  The 
room  had  a  very  pleasant  aspect,  with  the  glow 
of  fire  and  lamp  reflected  in  every  opposing 
point  of  glass  and  gilding,  and  heightening  the 
warm  tints  of  the  pictures  on  the  Avail,  and  the 
rich  flower-painted  carpet  under  foot.  It  was 
thick  set  with  all  kinds  of  fantastic  couches,  if 
the  travelers  were  weary ;  and  on  the  table  was 
a  dainty  repast,  ready  spread,  to  tempt  and 
gratify  appetite  if  hungry;  and  then  what  in- 
tense anxiety  in  the  faces  of  aunt  and  cousins — 
could  the  welcome  be  mistaken? 

Mrs.  Rivington  and  Augusta  hurried  down 
stairs  to  meet  the  strangers ;  they  were  so  long 
in  returning,  that  Eleanor  said  she  would  go  and 
see  if  any  thing  was  the  matter ;  and  almost  in- 
voluntarily, moved  by  an  unusual  curiosity,  Mr. 
Halford  followed  her. 


Milicent  stood  in  the  hall,  giving,  in  clear 
calm  tones,  some  instructions  respecting  her 
luggage ;  the  greetings  had  no  doubt  been  ex- 
changed, for  Mr.  Rivington  was  bustling  up 
stairs,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  stood  a  little 
apart,  watching  their  kinswoman.  Her  arm 
pressed  closely  to  her  side  her  little  trembling 
sister;  otherwise  she  would  have  stood  erect, 
and  her  face  was  turned  toward  the  light.  Mr. 
Halford  was  a  sensible  man,  but  he  had  a  great 
weakness  for  beauty ;  he  was  an  absent  one,  too, 
and  stood  and  gazed  at  Milicent,  ignorant  that 
his  mistress's  eyes  were  upon  him.  Very  pale 
and  worn  her  face  looked  with  recent  watching 
and  anguish,  and  its  expression  was  fixed  and 
cold,  but  the  perfection  of  feature,  the  fineness 
of  outline,  was  unimpaired.  There  was  no  ex- 
traneous help ;  her  hair,  of  the  beauty  of  which 
much  had  been  said,  seemed  to  have  been  care- 
fully concealed  ;  but  the  clearly-marked  line  of 
the  brows,  the  shade  of  the  lashes,  hinted  at 
color  and  character.  These  points  were  patent 
to  all  her  observers ;  but  only  one  carried  the 
scrutiny  deeper,  and  detected,  in  spite  of  the 
careful  self-possession,  the  latent  expression  of 
the  deep-blue  eyes — an  occasional  scintillation 
of  passion  and  recklessness  that  touched  him, 
together  with  the  sudden  dilation  of  the  deli- 
cate nostril,  the  quiver  of  the  lines  round  the 
flexible  mouth. 

Mr.  Rivington  stopped  short  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  "  Girls,  take  your  cousins  up  stairs, 
if  they  have  finished  their  orders,  and  help  them 
to  make  haste  down  to  tea,  for  we  sha'n't  stand 
on  the  ceremony  of  waiting.  What,  Halford, 
my  dear  fellow  !  How  do  ?  Always  glad  to 
see  you.  No  need  to  introduce  you  to  Milicent 
Tyrrell — you  know  who  she  is." 

"But  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  let  Miss 
Tyrrell  know  who  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Halford, 
smiling,  in  order  to  mollify  the  roughness  of 
the  other's  speech. 

Mrs.  Rivington  introduced  him.  Milicent, 
who  had  not  condescended  to  notice  her  uncle's 
insult,  bowed  in  a  stately,  unconscious  way,  and, 
still  holding  Lilly's  hand,  followed  Augusta  to 
a  bedroom. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  spacious,  cheerless 
apartment ;  they  had  had  a  long  journey,  and 
the  child  was  benumbed  with  cold.  Milicent 
hesitated  what  to  do,  and  fixed  a  keen,  asking 
gaze  on  Augusta's  face ;  her  cousin  had  offered 
her  services  in  a  careless  way,  and  they  had 
been  declined :  she  now  leaned  listlessly  over 
the  mantel-piece,  but  the  attitude  alone  was  lan- 
guid— she  was  watching  every  movement  of 
Milicent's  with  intense  interest. 

"  I  can  not — no,  I  can  not  stoop  to  complain 
and  ask  a  favor  from  her,"  thought  Milicent. 
"  Lilly,  I  could  better  die  than  beg  for  you." 

She  took  off  the  heavy  cloak  and  bonnet, 
smoothed  the  fair  head,  and  then  kneeling  down 
before  the  little  one,  began  to  chafe  her  frozen 
feet  between  her  hands.  On  looking  up  into 
her  face,  she  perceived  Lilly  was  crying — not  in 
a  childish,  fretful  way;  her  tears  fell  quietly, 
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but  large  and  fast.  It  was  the  one  thing  Mili- 
cent  was  not  proof  against:  pride  failed  her, 
crushed  under  the  rush  of  the  restrained  ago- 
nies and  emotions  of  the  day.  She  clasped  the 
child  in  her  arras  with  a  cry  of  passion  that 
startled  Augusta  to  her  very  soul;  and  then 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  still  folding 
Lilly  in  her  strait  embrace,  burst  into  such  an 
agony  of  weeping,  that  at  length  her  cousin  was 
moved. 

"Milicent,  don't  cry  like  that.  You  will  be 
very  happy  with  us  ;  we  will  all  be  very  kind  to 
you." 

Milicent's  bonnet  had  fallen  off,  and  her  dark 
hair  in  massive  curls  swept  over  cheek  and 
throat;  the  face  was  raised  as  in  appeal  against 
her  fate — how  beautiful  she  was  in  spite  of  tears 
and  pallor!  Augusta  had  been  bending  over 
her,  her  hand  resting  on  her  shoulder ;  but  she 
suddenly  drew  back  from  the  caressing  posture. 
"Had  she  been  less  beautiful,  I  would  have 
loved  her."  A  presentiment  of  trouble  seemed 
to  haunt  her. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  she  said  coldly,  "  and  try 
and  come-down  to  tea.  Once  more,  can  I  help 
you,  or  shall  I  send  our  maid  ?" 

Milicent  was  striving  to  master  herself.  She 
was  not  a  stranger  to  such  conflict,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded now.  "The  last  time,"  she  said,  rising 
aud  drying  her  tears,  "  that  you  will  see  me  so 
weak.  We  want  nothing,  thank  you;  we  will 
join  you  almost  immediately." 

When  they  entered  the  room,  some  ten  min- 
utes later,  there  was  little  trace  of  Milicent's 
late  emotion.  Mr.  Kivington  looked  up  from 
his  meal.  "  Come,  girls,"  he  said  graciously, 
"come  to  the  table:  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
half-starved.  And  now,  one  word,  Milicent, 
now  I  have  got  you  home.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
unkind  to  you,  and  I  would  rather  we  all  agreed 
with  one  another.  Your  cousins  are  willing  to 
treat  you  as  a  sister,  provided  you  are  disposed 
to  keep  your  temper  in  check — otherwise,  that 
temper  will  be  your  ruin.  I  have  put  up  in  the 
old  house  with  more  than  I  ever  bore  from  any 
woman ;  but  in  my  own,  remember,  I  am  mas- 
ter. For  the  rest,  to  end  the  subject  forever,  if 
you  marry,  I  shall  give  you  a  younger  daughter's 
portion." 

Milicent's  lip  had  curled,  and  her  eyes  kin- 
dled, during  this  speech.  At  its  close,  on  per- 
ceiving her  uncle's  look  of  self-complacency,  she 
said  quietly, 

"I  am  sorry  I  can  not  be  grateful;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  me  my  own,  or  to  unite  the 
characters  of  defrauder  and  benefactor." 

Mr.  Rivington  turned  pale  with  hate  and  an- 
ger. A  confused  murmur  of  indignation  rose 
from  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  former  could 
not  find  adequate  words  for  his  feelings.  A 
woman's  wrath  is  more  facile. 

"  I  suppose,  Miss  Tyrrell,"  said  Mrs.  Riving- 
ton, with  a  sneer,  "you  and  your  sister  have  a 
choice  of  asylums,  as  you  risk  ours  so  soon." 

Milicent  was  rising  up.  At  that  moment,  she 
was  reckless  of  her  fate :  wild  thoughts  of  seek- 


ing some  refuge  from  her  present  degradation, 
however  abject,  and  laboring  at  some  employ- 
ment, however  menial,  that  would  preserve  bare 
life  to  both,  possessed  her  mind.  She  threw  a 
mental  glance  into  the  field  of  strife — the  huge 
city  that  was  roaring  outside  the  windows.  It 
was  appalling ;  still,  she  was  equal  to  it !  A  re- 
straining hand  pressed  her  arm;  she  shook  it 
off  impatiently ;  then  her  eyes  fell  on  Lilly. 

Mr.  Halford's  mind  was  prompt.  He  inter- 
posed quickly, 

"  The  poor  little  one  yonder  gets  nothing  to 
eat,  and  she  is  too  cold  and  tired  to  enjoy  it  if 
she  did.  Mine  is  a  warm  seat,  Miss  Lilly,  and 
I  have  a  stalwart  knee,  if  you  are  not  too  big  to 
sit  upon  it." 

It  produced  its  effect ;  for  herself,  no  hard- 
ship but  would  be  preferable  to  her  present  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  might  kill  her  sister.  Milicent  sat 
down  in  silence.  "  God  give  me  strength  to 
bear!"  she  cried  mentally,  "for  no  slave  is 
bound  more  surely." 

II. 

We  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
warfare  that  inevitably  raged  between  Milicent 
and  her  relations.  The  oppressed  and  oppress- 
or can  not  strike  hands  unless  the  former  is 
worthy  of  his  fate  ;  and  no  consideration  could 
prevent  the  proud  vehement  girl  from  betraying 
her  feelings  at  times.  For  her  sister's  sake  she 
controlled  such  rash  speeches  as  the  one  which 
had  exasperated  her  uncle's  aversion  on  the 
night  of  her  arrival ;  but  her  profound  scorn  for 
his  character  and  conduct  could  be  read  in  tones 
and  gestures  which  she  did  not  try  to  propitiate. 
Mr.  Rivington's  hatred  for  the  girl  he  had  in- 
jured grew  morbid  under  these  provocations; 
the  glance  of  her  eyes,  jf  they  happened  to  fall 
upon  his  face — and  all  the  more,  it  seemed,  be- 
cause of  their  beauty — excited  in  him  an  un- 
easy emotion  of  aversion.  The  tones  of  her 
clear  rich  voice  grated  on  his  ear ;  he  followed 
every  lithe  and  graceful  motion  with  a  fasci- 
nated repugnance.  Almost  to  the  same  extent, 
but  from  a  different  cause,  Augusta  shared  her 
father's  feelings.  The  beauty  of  her  cousin,  the 
charm  of  her  ardent  conversation,  lightened  by 
the  fire  of  a  crude  but  brilliant  genius,  when 
circumstances  overcame  her  haughty  reserve — 
every  gift  and  grace  she  possessed  was  a  heavy 
cross  under  which  she  groaned  daily.  To  be 
eclipsed  was  a  new  thing  to  Augusta,  whose  sisr 
ter  had  never  contended  against  her  acknowl- 
edged inferiority  of  attraction ;  but  to  be  eclipsed 
by  Milicent,  who  rarely  deigned  to  exert  her- 
self from  her  habitual  indifference,  and  showed 
such  contempt  for  her  own  arts  of  pleasing,  was 
very  hard  to  brook. 

"  How  many  admirers  were  you  bent  on  se- 
curing this  evening?"  the  young  lady  demanded 
bitterly  on  one  occasion,  when  Milicent,  being 
excited  to  talk,  had  engaged  all  ears  by  her 
grace  and  enthusiasm. 

"None.  To  try  to  be  admired  is  one  of  the 
humiliations  to  which  nothing  can  bring  me; 
but  I  don't  deny  that  I  enjoyed  myself  to-night. 
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I  found  it  pleasant  to  prove  that  I  had  not  lost 
every  thing  with  my  fortune." 

Mrs.  Rivington  sneered :  "  Omnipotent  in 
charms !  I  like  your  modesty.  It  was  a  pity 
they  have  not  always  been  so  powerful !" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  detect  some  insult 
in  the  implication.  To  have  let  it  pass  would 
have  been  wisdom  and  dignity ;  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  Milicent.  With  the 
keen  intuition  of  her  sex,  she  felt  the  blow  was 
aimed  where  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  let  it  fall. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  demanded,  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  the  imperiousness  of  the  tone, 
her  whole  form  dilating,  and  cheek  and  eye 
kindling  together. 

"Look  at  the  girl!"  cried  Mrs.  Rivington, 
excited  in  her  turn.  "Are  we  her  slaves,  that 
she  dares  to  take  such  a  tone?  You  seem  to 
defy  me,  madam,  to  tell  my  meaning.  I  allude 
to  what  all  the  world  knows,  that  you  were  jilt- 
ed by  Luke  Forrester !" 

"Because  I  was  no  longer  an  heiress  ?"  The 
words  were  spoken  very  softly.  Milicent  had 
covered  her  flushed  face  with  her  hands;  the 
tears  were  falling  unchecked  through  her  fingers. 
"Let  them  think  it!"  she  said  to  herself. 
"To  defend  his  character  to  these  would  be  to 
humiliate  him."  She  was  dwelling  on  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  worth :  it  lowered  her  pride  to 
the  dust;  it  exalted  it  anew  to  think  he  had 
loved  her.  Memories  of  low  words,  scarcely 
heard,  but  never  forgotten ;  kisses  dearer  with 
each  reiteration  ;  golden  plans  frustrated  ;  life's 
happiness  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  an 
hour — possessed  and  moved  her  beyond  her  con- 
trol. Even  his  friendship  rejected !  "  Offer  it 
to  me  again,  Luke,  and  I  will  take  it  humbly. 
Come  and  teach  me  what  now  I  ought  to  do, 
and  I  will  be  led;  come  to  me,  and  I  will  con- 
fess my  faults ;  come — or,  rather,  never  come 
back,  lest  I  sob  out  my  love  at  your  feet." 

"  If  I  had  lost  a  lover,  I  would  never  cry  for 
him,"  said  Augusta's  voice,  breaking  up  the  love- 
dream. 

Milicent  raised  her  tearful  face  with  a  proud 
smile.  "Different  principles  move  us,  you 
know.  I  seldom  shed  tears;  but  there  are 
some  taunts  a  woman  can  not  bear." 

Augusta's  was  not  a  thoroughly  bad  nature ; 
and  if  she  hated  her  cousin,  and  tormented  her 
as  only  one  young  woman  can  torment  another, 
over  and  above  all  was  the  excuse  of  jealousy. 

Mr.  Halford  had  never  declared  himself  as  a 
lover  otherwise  than  by  attentions  sufficient  to 
bind  a  man  of  a  nice  sense  of  honor ;  but  Au- 
gusta had  long  accounted  him  as  such.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  what  had  attract- 
ed him  to  her.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fortune, 
much  courted  in  society,  and  known  as  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  successful  reviewers  of  the 
day.  He  held  such  a  literary  reputation  very 
lightly :  some  men  on  less  would  have  demand- 
ed laurels  and  a  statue.  Augusta  was  very 
pretty,  very  amiable,  to  him;  she  sang  well; 
and  he  had  a  prejudice,  he  said,  against  clever 
women.     Moreover,  he  wanted  a  wife  :  that  he 


esteemed  her  worthy  of  the  honor,  his  attentions 
had  seemed  to  prove.  He  still  paid  his  court 
to  her,  but  it  was  in  languid  form.  Even  while 
talking  to  her — or  worse,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  favorite  songs — his  eyes  were  continually 
engrossed  in  watching  Milicent.  It  was  not 
absolutely  a  gracious  scrutiny,  but  it  seemed  an 
absorbing  one ;  and  Augusta  trembled,  not  only 
lest  the  unexceptionable  match  should  escape 
her — she  was  an  heiress  in  her  turn,  and  might 
have  looked  higher — but  lest  the  man  she  loved 
in  her  degree  should  disappoint  the  hopes  he 
had  justly  excited. 

Mr.  Halford  was  not  a  man  of  punctilious 
honor :  he  said  to  himself,  no  word  pledged  him 
to  Augusta;  the  girl  was  the  veriest  butterfly, 
incapable  of  love.  She  was  rich  now,  and 
could  look  higher;  and,  in  truth,  so  attractive 
a  woman  as  Milicent  Tyrrell  had  never  before 
crossed  his  path. 

He  did  not  see  nearly  as  much  of  her  as  he 
wished.  Lilly's  health  was  very  delicate ;  and 
if  the  weather  was  fine,  Milicent  would  be  out 
walking  with  her  in  the  adjacent  park  ;  other- 
wise, engaged  in  teaching  her — for  she  had  un- 
dertaken what  education  was  practicable — in 
another  room.  The  season  was  advancing  into 
summer ;  and  both  sisters  willingly  availed 
themselves  of  the  seclusion  of  their  bedroom — 
the  only  privacy  secure  to  them — and  here  the 
long  evenings  were  perpetually  spent.  Milicent 
left  nothing  untried  to  soften  to  Lilly  the  change 
in  her  lot ;  she  tired  her  imagination  in  weav- 
ing stories  for  her  amusement,  sang  in  under- 
tones the  songs  which  had  a  sting  in  every  note, 
and  talked,  to  please  the  tender  drooping  child, 
of  Roseneath  and  the  agonizing  past,  till  her 
checked,  passionate  heart  was  ready  to  burst. 

"  But  I  am  almost  as  happy  now  with  you, 
Milly,  as  I  was  then,"  the  younger  would  say, 
pressing  against  her  sister's  side,  and  raising 
her  heavy  eyes  to  the  anxious  eyes  that  watch- 
ed her ;  "  only  I  never  want  to  go  down  stairs." 
What  hours  Milicent  passed  when  Lilly  was 
asleep,  after  every  point  of  love,  regret,  and  de- 
sire had  been  touched  to  the  quick  in  her  child- 
ish talk !  how  her  love  grew  under  the  pressure 
of  self-reproach  and  hopelessness,  until  the 
force  of  the  cumulating  fervor  startled  herself! 
What  could  she  do  at  such  times  but  recall 
every  trait  of  noble  heart  and  generous  princi- 
ple which  had  been  shown  from  the  hour  when 
the  boy-lover  had  knelt  at  her  almost  childish 
feet,  up  to  the  day  of  their  separation?  what 
could  she  do  in  her  present  misery  but  paint 
the  future  that  might  have  been  in  impossible 
colors,  and  stretch  out  her  vain  hands  after  the 
unattainable  ? 

"  Does  he  love  me  still  ?"  was  the  question 
perpetually  silenced  to  return  again. 

Mr.  Halford,  who  watched  her  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity,  wondered  a  little  at  her 
ceaseless  restlessness.  The  color  for  ever  fluc- 
tuating on  her  cheek,  the  light  for  ever  gleam- 
ing in  the  eyes,  showed  a  heart  never  at  rest. 
He  had  seen  her  in  rare  moments  of  abstrac- 
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tion,  with  her  eyes  fixed  as  if  looking  beyond 
present  things,  with  an  eager  yearning  expres- 
sion, and  then  softened  into  tears.  It  was 
strange  how  this  moved  him :  he  longed  to  draw 
near  and  speak  gently  and  soothingly  to  her ; 
he  longed  to  meet  that  asking  look,  and  see  the 
satisfied  glance  fall  on  himself.  He  had  many 
a  time  been  conscious  of  an  entirely  new  emo- 
tion, when  he  had  marked  the  tender  passion 
with  which  she  caressed  the  timid  Lilly,  or  heard 
it  vibrating  in  the  tones  of  her  voice. 

"I  begin  to  fear  I  am  in  love,"  he  thought; 
"and  with  a  woman  with  a  temper!" 

Circumstances  precipitated  this  conviction. 
One  evening,  on  going  to  the  house,  he  found 
Milicent  alone  in  the  drawing-room ;  she  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  her  face  buried  in  the  cush- 
ions, and  her  whole  frame  trembling  with  ex- 
citement. He  divined  there  had  been  strife 
among  the  women ;  he  knew  what  would  be 
the  chief  weapons  employed  by  the  one  side, 
and  he  felt  a  powerful  emotion  of  indignation. 

"  Miss  Tyrrell,  forgive  my  intrusion,"  he  said ; 
"  I  thought  the  room  was  empty." 

Milicent  sprang  up  precipitately,  her  cheeks 
burning  with  shame.  "That  you  should  see 
me  thus !"  she  began  warmly ;  but  her  listener 
was  gazing  at  her  with  such  compassion,  that  it 
melted  her  pride,  and  she  burst  again  into  tears. 
"I  am  overcome  with  what  has  just  passed," 
she  resumed,  struggling  successfully  against  her 
tears,  and  turning  a  little  away :  "it  shall  be  the 
last  dispute  we  have.  If  I  lived  here  much  lon- 
ger, God  knows  what  I  might  become!-  I  can 
bear  no  more  ;  I  ought  to  bear  no  more.  You 
have  shown  a  friendly  feeling  toward  us,  Mr. 
Halford;  will  you  help  us  to  get  a  living?" 
She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  tried  to  throw  a 
tone  of  gayety  into  the  words,  but  her  earnest- 
ness mastered  her.  "I  am  resolved  to  leave 
this  house,"  she  pursued,  interrupting  Mr.  Hal- 
ford's  disclaimer,  "  and  equally  resolved  not  to 
be  dependent  elsewhere.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  help  me ;  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  dissuade 
me.  I  am  not  out  of  my  senses  when  I  talk 
of  getting  a  living.  An  old  servant  left  me  an 
inalienable  annuity  of  twenty  pounds ;  I  have 
good  knowledge  of  music,  and  can  sing  well. 
If  I  can  get  daily  pupils,  we  can  not  only  live, 
but  live  beyond  fear  of  abject  poverty,  to  which 
I  would  not  submit  my  sister.  I  have  a  friend, 
poor,  but  of  unquestioned  respectability,  who 
will  let  me  have  a  room  in  her  house.  Some 
people,  whom  I  knew  in  my  father's  lifetime, 
and  who  admired  my  singing,  will,  I  dare  Fay, 
have  no  objection  to  my  teaching  their  children ; 
I  shall  ask  nothing  else  from  them.  You  have 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  will  you  speak  for  me  ? 
But  I  forget ;  you  have  never  heard  me  sing." 

She  was  moving  toward  the  piano  at  once ; 
she  had  spoken  with  such  breathless  eagerness, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  interrupt  her ;  now  he 
suddenly  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  inter- 
cepted her  intention. 

"  You  would  stoop  to  this  !"'  he  exclaimed ; 
"  you  would  teach  where  you  are  known !  you 


would  play  for  my  approbation!  Milicent — !" 
He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  took  a  turn  through 
the  room.     Milicent  gazed  at  him  in  surprise. 

"If  I  am  proud,"  she  said  coldly,  "it  is  not 
the  pride  that  unfits  me  to  submit  to  a  neces- 
sity. Teaching  music  does  not  seem  to  me  a 
degradation.  I  love  music,"  she  added,  kin- 
dling. "  If  I  have  only  pupils  enough  to  provide 
what  my  sister  needs,  I  shall  be  happier  than  I 
have  been  since — since  long — " 

"  It  is  drudgery  of  the  worst  kind ;  it  is  slav- 
ery of  mind  and  body;  it  would  be  death  to 
you !"  interjected  Mr.  Halford,  hurriedly.  "Mil- 
icent, you  asked  my  services ;  mine  is  the  place 
of  suppliant.  I  scarcely  knew  I  loved  you  till 
this  moment ;  I  feel  it  now  in  every  pulse  of 
my  being:  accept  my  love;  command  me  as 
my  wife !" 

He  had  begun  in  doubt,  without  meaning  to 
go  so  far ;  but,  as  she  stood  erect,  incredulous, 
beautiful  beyond  any  other  woman  he  knew,  his 
passion  had  kindled.  He  spoke  at  last  fervent- 
ly;  he  wished  he  had  the  power  and  eloquence 
of  a  god  to  constrain  or  win  her. 

"Mr.  Halford,"  said  Milicent,  coldly,  "you 
are  carried  away  by  an  impulse  of  generosity, 
for  which  I  might  thank  you,  if  I  could  see  you 
in  any  other  light  than  my  cousin's  suitor.  Let 
us  forget  what  we  have  said  to  one  another:  I 
shall  be  able  to  carry  out  my  plan  alone.'! 

She  turned  away  as  stately  and  inaccessible 
as  on  a  former  occasion ;  but  there  was  no  un- 
dercurrent of  feeling  now  to  flush  the  pale  cheek 
or  shine  in  the  averted  eyes. 

Mr.  Halford,  convinced  of  her  sincerity,  felt 
animated  by  only  one  desire — to  conquer  her 
indifference.  She  was  more  desirable  to  him 
than  ever.  With  more  abandon  than  he  would 
have  conceived  possible  an  hour  ago,  he  re- 
newed protestations  and  entreaties ;  he  even 
threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"For  your  own  sake,  Sir,  rise!"  exclaimed 
Milicent,  indignantly ;  "  and  do  me  the  honor 
to  believe  what  I  say.  I  resent  your  pertinaci- 
ty as  an  insult;  have  you  forgotten  your  en- 
gagement ?  Hush !  I  hear  voices ;  for  pity's 
sake,  don't  subject  me  to  this  new  contumely !" 

It  was  too  late ;  Augusta  and  her  mother  had 
entered  the  room.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  position  of  the  two :  Mr.  Halford  was 
flushed  and  disconcerted;  Milicent  looked  in- 
dignant and  distressed.  Augusta  turned  pale 
as  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind,  and  sat 
down  to  conceal  her  agitation  ;  she  had  enough 
of  dignity  to  wish  to  hide  from  the  man  that 
had  betrayed  her  how  deeply  she  felt  the  wound. 
She  did  not  think  Milicent  had  tried  to  seduce 
his  affection,  but  she  rather  hated  her  the  more 
that  her  triumph  had  been  so  involuntary  and 
uncared-for. 

Mrs.  Rivington  judged  differently :  she  had 
not  a  doubt  that  the  whole  affair  was  the  result 
of  the  arts  of  the  girl  they  had  fostered ;  she- 
had  complained  of  her  position,  had  secretly 
disparaged  her  cousin ;  it  was  a  tissue  of  in- 
gratitude and  deceit !     Pier  face  flushed  ;  words 
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of  vituperation  rushed  to  her  lips;  but  Mr.  Hal- 
ford  interposed. 

"  You  have  surprised  me  at  an  unhappy  mo- 
ment, madam,"  he  said,  with  heightened  color. 
"Your  niece  is  not  happy  in  your  home ;  I  was 
beseeching  her  to  become  the  mistress  of  mine, 
but  in  vain." 

«  §ir  t — Mr.  Halford — such  effrontery  I  never 
heard — Augusta !"  interjected  Mrs.  Rivington  ; 
but  Mr.  Halford  bowed  and  was  gone,  and  a 
moment  after  Augusta  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Had  the  intention  of  leaving  her  uncle's  house 
not  been  formed  in  Milicent's  mind,  that  hour 
would  have  matured  it.  The  late  cause  of  dis- 
pute had  been  her  refusal  to  accompany  them 
to  Roseneath,  whither  the  family  were  about  to 
proceed.  Apart  from  the  agonizing  associa- 
tions and  regrets  the  place  would  excite,  she 
could  not  bear  to  go  to  Luke  Forrester's  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  She  had  begged  to  re- 
main at  home  under  any  deprivations;  had 
humbled  herself  to  expostulation  ;  but  in  vain. 
Now  to  the  taunts  and  sneers  her  reluctance, 
and  at  length  her  refusal,  had  excited,  was  add- 
ed Mrs.  Rivington's  abuse  of  her  treachery  to- 
ward Augusta;  all  that  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
mind  could  suggest  in  the  first  outburst  of 
wrath,  was  poured  forth  without  restraint.  Mil- 
icent  listened  with  silent  scorn,  till  some  epi- 
thet more  opprobrious  than  the  rest  stung  her 
sensibility  to  the  quick. 

uNo  more,  madam;  I  can  bear  no  more!" 
she  cried,  in  an  agony.  "If  the  alternative 
were  death,  I  could  not  pass  another  night  un- 
der your  roof." 

Milicent  did  not  belie  the  confidence  she  had 
professed  to  Mr.  Halford  in  her  capability  of 
earning  a  livelihood  as  teacher  of  music,  but 
brought  nobly  all  her  energies  of  mind  and  body 
to  the  task.  Without  that  gentleman's  assist- 
ance, she  obtained  as  many  pupils  as  she  wish- 
ed ;  and  as  the  majority  paid  her,  contrary  to 
custom,  not  according  to  her  poverty,  but  her 
desert,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  discharging  all 
her  obligations,  and  providing  for  her  sister  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  were  indispensable. 
Hers  was  not  an  easy  task  to  fulfill ;  bred  in  the 
refinement  of  wealth  and  rank,  she  felt  pain- 
fully the  entire  absence  of  those  accessories  of 
life  which  custom  had  made  all  but  essential ; 
and,  above  all  other  deprivations,  was  that  of 
the  pure  keen  air,  the  open  downs,  and  wide 
horizons  of  her  native  county. 

"  Oh  for  a  long,  deep  breath  of  that  exhilar- 
ating air!  a  moment's  glance  over  the  free, 
open  landscape  to  the  ocean !"  was  so  perpet- 
ually the  uppermost  aspiration  of  her  soul,  that 
it  threatened  to  become  a  complete  malheur  de 
pays ;  and  then  Milicent's  fine  sense  and  forti- 
tude rose  to  keep  the  evil  in  check.  Then  the 
physical  and  mental  fatigue  of  her  calling  were 
new  things  to  Milicent,  but  not  of  that  class 
which  were  likely  to  find  her  vanquished  by 
them.  Her  health  was  good,  and  she  had  never 
been   careful  of  fatigue ;    moreover,  the  long 


walks  that  were  necessary  from  one  house  to 
another,  were  often  the  best  relief  to  her  rest- 
less and  vehement  mind.  The  hardest  effort 
of  all  was  to  bear  with  gentleness  and  patience 
the  dullness  or  carelessness  of  her  pupils,  which 
was  torture  to  her  quick  intelligence  and  sensi- 
tive ear.  Had  there  been  some  tender  eye  to 
mark  and  applaud  her  efforts  over  her  natural 
temperament,  and  some  high  palpable  award  to 
crown  her  success,  Milicent  could  not  have 
striven  more  bravely  and  untiringly.  Life  had 
taught  her  many  bitter  lessons :  in  the  days  of 
her  exhilarate  prosperity,  it  had  been  no  part 
of  her  business  to  seek  after  self-knowledge; 
the  pride,  impatience  of  censure,  and  lofty  self- 
esteem,  which  had  wounded  the  perceptions  of 
her  lover,  had  seemed  to  Milicent  but  the  as- 
sertion of  her  inalienable  rights.  Since  then, 
in  solemn  night-seasons,  in  lonely  hours  of  un- 
suspected prayer,  in  the  strife  of  the  crowded 
streets,  she  had  turned  a  humbled  and  earnest 
search  upon  her  own  heart,  and  life  had  a  new 
aim  and  a  holier  motive.  She  was  not  unhap- 
py in  her  present  life ;  no  one  interested  them- 
selves in  the  inner  current  of  her  existence ;  but 
it  would  have  been  of  little  worth,  if  dependent 
upon  notice  or  recognition.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
after  some  circumstance  had  proved  her  power 
over  former  faults,  Milicent's  cheek  would  flush, 
and  involuntary  tears  fill  her  eyes. 

"Does  he  love  me  yet?  Thank  God,  I  am 
worthier  of  his  love  than  when  he  gave  it !"  A 
new  sorrow  was  about  to  fall  on  Milicent.  Lilly, 
long  languishing,  became  seriously  ill,  and  the 
physician  who  attended  her  gave  small  hopes 
of  her  life. 

"I  fear  she  would  never  have  lived  to  wo- 
manhood," he  said ;  "  though  country  air,  and 
such  indulgences  as  the  rich  can  only  give, 
might  have  prolonged  her  life." 

"If  Lilly  dies,"  thought  Milicent,  "  God  help 
me  then !  Can  I  bear  life  without  a  single 
charm  ?" 

To  labor  by  day  and  watch  by  night,  was  the 
order  of  her  life  for  several  weeks,  her  energet- 
ic and  passionate  heart  seeming  to  endow  her 
with  superhuman  strength. 

"Do  not  pity  me  so  much,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  to  the  compassionate  physician ;  '  I  could 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  while  hope  is  possible. 
Pity  me  when  this  suspense  is  over,  when  I  may 
find  out  that  I  have  done  too  much.  I  do  not 
think  Lilly  will  die.  He  that  knoweth  the  heart 
will  not  break  it." 

One  evening,  when  Milicent  returned  from 
her  lessons,  she  found  Mr.  Halford  sitting  in 
Lilly's  room,  and  amusing  the  sick  child.  A 
more  unwelcome  sight  could  not  have  present- 
ed itself:  she  had  carefully  concealed  her  abode 
from  him,  distrustful  of  his  visits  and  addresses. 
She  paused  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  uncer- 
tain what  to  do. 

"Good  heavens,  Miss  Tyrrell,  can  it  be 
you?"  cried  Mr.  Halford,  rising  and  approach- 
ing her  precipitately.  "  Milicent,  is  this  the 
proof  of  your  fitness  for  a  hard  life?"      He 
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spoke  with  so  much  emotion  that  Milicent  was 
touched. 

"My  life  and  I  worked  admirably  together, 
Mr.  Halford,"  she  said,  smiling,  and  giving  him 
her  hand,  "until  my  sister  wras  ill.  It  is  anx- 
iety and  watching  that  make  me  look  ill,  if  that 
is  what  you  accuse  me  with.  When  Lilly  is 
better,"  she  added,  approaching  the  bed,  and 
leaning  tenderly  over  it,  "  I  shall  be  better  too : 
we  pine  in  sympathy." 

"She  will  never  be  better  here!"  said  Mr. 
Halford,  with  vehemence.  "  This  close  atmos- 
phere and  wretched  locality  would  nip  the  stout- 
est life  in  the  bud,  much  more  a  tender  blossom 
like  this.  Give  her  back  pure  air,  Milicent,  and 
the  enjoyments  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed and  is  pining  after.  I  am  come  to  urge 
you  to  save  her  life.  I  have  learned  every  thing 
from  your  physician  ;  it  rests  with  you  to  refuse, 
and  reproach  yourself  for  having  throwrn  away 
the  certain  hope  of  her  salvation.  Milicent, 
for  her  sake — for  mine — I  love  you  better  than 
life !" 

Milicent  forcibly  withdrew  the  hand  he  had 
seized ;  she  was  pale  as  death,  and  trembling 
with  excitement. 

"  This  before  the  child  I"  she  murmured  ;  "oh, 
cruel !" 

"She  does  not  hear  us — she  is  in  a  heavy 
sleep.  On  my  soul's  honor,  Milicent,  I  tell  you 
Dr.  Conyers  assured  me  she  may  yet  be  saved. 
Will  you  kill  her  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  love  me  ?" 
He  tried  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  but  her  ges- 
ture of  indignation  withheld  him. 

"  You  would  buy  a  slave,  not  win  a  wife,"  said 
Milicent,  huskily.  "  Mr.  Halford,  are  you  a  man 
and  a  gentleman,  and  can  use  such  arguments? 
My  God,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  She  paced  the  room 
in  an  agony,  heightened  by  her  lover's  impas- 
sioned expostulations. 

"  Never — never !"  she  cried  at  length  ;  "  any 
thing  rather  than  this  perjury  of  body  and  soul ! 
I  can  never  love  you !  Let  this  suffice  you,  Mr. 
Halford ;  my  will  is  fixed.  Yes ;  any  misery, 
even  to  desolation,  before  I  lie  against  God  and 
my  love.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  I  will  speak 
more  plainly.  You  have  often  heard  Mr.  For- 
rester's name  in  my  uncle's  family.  I  have 
loved  him  from  a  child — no  other  man  can  be 
my  husband." 

Milicent  stood  erect ;  her  fine  pale  face  seemed 
inspired ;  then,  turning  from  Mr.  Halford,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed.  "Lilly,  my 
darling,  you  will  not  die ;  God  will  give  you 
back  to  me !" 

Mr.  Halford  was  silenced,  but  not  finally.  I 
have  said  he  was  not  a  man  of  sensitive  honor; 
and  Milicent's  beauty  and  character,  beyond  all 
her  opposition,  stimulated  his  passion  to  the 
highest.  The  scene  just  related  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  any  heart  less  firm,  or 
courage  less  noble  than  Milicent's,  would  have 
yielded  under  the  weary  conflict.  Mentally  and 
physically  she  was  exhausted  ;  but  one  hope  sus- 
tained her  sinking  strength — in  spite  of  Dr.  Con- 
yers's  fears  and  the  disadvantages  of  her  posi- 


tion, Lilly  was  slowly,  but  certainly  improving. 
When  well  enough  to  be  moved,  they  would 
change  their  quarters  secretly,  and  escape  this 
shameful  and  bootless  persecution. 

Winter  had  set  in  once  more,  and  Milicent 
had  arrived  one  morning,  weary  and  ill,  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  pupils.  The  young  lady 
was  not  ready  for  her  lesson,  and  the  teacher 
sat  down  by  the  piano  to  wait.  She  was  look- 
ing listlessly  round  the  room,  when  her  eye  fell 
upon  a  letter  lying  on  a  table  near  her.  She 
uttered  no  exclamation,  but  the  blood  rushed  to 
her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  pulses  beat  with  a  pas- 
sionate force  long  since  subdued,  she  had  thought. 
The  letter  was  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
in  Luke  Forrester's  handwriting.  She  still  held 
the  letter  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  devouring  the 
cover,  and  burning  with  an  almost  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  to  read  the  inclosure,  when  the  lady 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  entered  the  room. 
Milicent  dropped  the  letter;  she  looked  pale  as 
death ;  her  glittering  eyes  seemed  to  throw  a 
strange  light  over  her  passive  face — every  faculty 
was  concentrated  into  that  of  hearing. 

"Madam,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  great  ef- 
fort, "  excuse  what  must  seem  so  strange  to  you. 
I  thought  I  heard  the  voice,  and  recognized  the 
footsteps  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's.  This 
is  his  writing.  Is  Mr.  Forrester  in  the  house?" 
The  lady  smiled,  and  looked  behind  her. 

"I  had  been  sent  by  my  friend  to  beg  an 
interview,  to  explain  a  little  as  he  commanded ; 
but  he  has  no  faith  in  his  embassador.  My 
dear  Miss  Tyrrell,  is  this  your  father's  friend  ?" 

"  Milicent !"  There  was  an  intense  depth  of 
passion  and  pity  in  the  accent.  Did  he  love 
her  still?  What  withheld  her  from  throwing 
herself  into  his  yearning  arms,  now  that  that 
doubt  was  solved  ? 

"  My  love — my  wife — am  I  forgiven  ?" 

What  need  of  more,  when  every  reader 
glimpses  the  vulgar  details  ?  Love  loses  its 
tender  bloom  under  the  common  hand.  That 
Luke  had  sought  Milicent  from  the  time  he 
learned  she  had  left  her  uncle's  family  up  to 
the  present  hour,  resolved  once  more  to  urge 
the  heart  he  could  not  believe  was  false  to  him, 
and- had  found  her  nobler,  we  know — perfected, 
he  said — requires  nothing  more  than  statement ; 
and  if  I  yielded  to  my  bent,  and  described  at 
length  the  happiness  of  their  after-lives,  which 
seemed  the  fruition  of  youth's  golden  hopes,  it 
might  excite  the  sneer  of  the  incredulous,  and 
throw  the  doubt  of  fiction  over  all. 

WANTED— A  HEALTHY  WIFE. 

THERE  is  a  popular  notion  with  our  young 
men,  that  in  getting  a  wife,  they  get  a  com- 
panion for  life.  This,  however,  like  many  pop- 
ular notions,  is  a  popular  delusion.  A  man  can 
only  be  married  in  this  country  by  instalments. 
He  must  lead  one — two — or  perhaps  three  brides 
to  the  altar  before  he  can  realize  what  a  mar- 
riage is  defined  to  be  —  a"  state  of  perpetual 
union.  Matrimony  is  no  longer  an  epoch  in  a 
man's  life ;  it  is  merely  an  incident. 
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Our  calculating  age  has  given  birth  to  a  class 
of  practical  men,  who,  with  slate  and  pencil,  re- 
duce every  thing  to  figures,  and  can  cipher  out 
the  number  of  years  in  a  man  or  woman  with 
the  same  precision  as  the  pounds  in  a  bale  of 
cotton,  or  the  quarts  in  a  puncheon  of  molasses. 
These  arithmeticians, 
"The  hard,  unsympathizing  moderns,  filled  with  facts 

and  figures," 
it  must  be  confessed  are  rude  disturbers  of  our 
fondest  dreams,  and  tell  us  many  an  unwel- 
come truth  when  we  would  rather  listen  to  the 
flattering  tale  of  fiction.  The  statements  of 
these  knowing  calculators  in  regard  to  human 
life  in  the  aggregate  are  encouraging  enough  to 
the  present  generation,  for  they  prove  to  us  that 
we  live  longer  than  our  grandfathers  did.  This, 
however,  is  only  true  of  the  average  of  man- 
kind; and  however  satisfactory  to  those  con- 
cerned, will  bring  no  consolation  to  others  who 
may  be  excepted,  among  whom  we  grieve  to 
learn  these  merciless  staticians  have  recorded  a 
large  class  of  American  women. 

It  has  been  stated  that  among  the  prosperous 
classes  of  some  portions  of  this  country,  it  takes 
two  lives  and  a  half  of  woman  to  equal  in  dura- 
tion one  life  of  man.  In  other  words,  a  man 
of  forty-nine  marrying  a  woman  of  twenty,  would 
probably  survive  her  a  year.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  this  statement,  but  we  give 
it  in  illustration  of  our  subject,  and  because  we 
believe,  if  it  be  not  the  exact  truth,  that  it  is  an 
approximation  to  it.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
resolute  monogamist  as  he  was,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  yield  his  argument  to  such  a 
force  of  circumstances,  and  to  allow  a  second, 
if  not  a  third  or  fourth  wife  to  an  American 
husband,  or  leave  him  in  the  forlorn  position, 
which  the  good  Dr.  Primrose  himself  so  much 
deprecated,  of  a  single  man,  with  the  barren 
consolation  of  talking  only  of  population. 

Whether  or  not  woman  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a  small  fraction  of  humanity,  as  some  of 
the  heartless  arithmeticians  declare,  still  it  is 
unquestionable  that  she  is  not  that  Avhole  quan- 
tity—  the  wholesome  body  —  Nature  intended 
her,  and  those  who  love  her  best,  would  desire 
her  to  be.  A  medical  writer  says  solemnly,  and 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  "  our  own  dear  women 
of  America  are  the  most  unhealthy  women  in 
the  world."  Another  declares,  Avith  a  frightful 
coolness  of  professional  statement,  that  "  about 
half  the  young  females,  brought  up  as  they  are 
at  present,  undergo  some  visible  and  obvious 
change  of  structure,"  and  adds,  "  of  the  re- 
mainder, a  large  number  are  the  subjects  of 
great  and  permanent  deviations,  while  not  "a 
few  entirely  lose  their  health  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  reared."  All  foreign  travel- 
ers are  startled  by  the  short-life  women  they 
meet  in  this  country,  and  ask  the  first  "How 
d'ye  do  ?"  with  an  air  of  such  evident  anxiety, 
that  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  do  not  think  their 
new  friends  long  for  this  world.  An  English- 
woman, who  was  lately  among  us,  records  that 
she  was  greatly  shocked  by  the  large  number  of 


monuments  in  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery 
raised  to  the  memory  of  young  wives. 

But  we  need  not  the  testimony  of  medical 
writers,  nor  that  of  sharp-sighted  travelers. 
There  is  hardly  a  family  record  which  does  not. 
give  sad  proof  of  the  terrible  mortality  among 
our  wives  and  daughters.  The  bridal  vail  gayly 
decks  the  bride  to-day,  and  the  morrow  of  her 
wedded  life  hardly  opens  when  the  curtain  of 
death  falls  and  closes  upon  the  happy  scene, 
wringing  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  spectators 
with  sobs  and  tears.  Within  the  limited  expe- 
rience of  a  small  social  circle,  it  is  easy  to  count 
a  score  of  youthful  widowers,  who  have  been  thus 
early  bereft  of  their  "  companions  for  life."  This 
havoc  of  death  among  the  young  and  the  ten- 
der, the  loving  and  the  loved,  while  it  wrings 
the  heart  with  the  whole  energy  of  woe,  should 
arouse  the  lover  of  his  race  to  the  exercise  of 
all  his  strength  to  oppose  the  destroyer.  It  is 
a  good  sign  that  a  sensible  person  like  Miss 
Beecher  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  her  sex,  and 
has  written  a  book  in  which  the  truth  is  boldly 
stated,  and  in  whose  pages  woman  can  learn  her 
dangers  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  them. 
This  courageous  writer  tells  us  emphatically 
that  in  all  sections  of  our  country  a  vigorous 
and  perfectly  healthy  woman  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  experience.  Statistics,  Miss  Beech- 
er declares,  have  been  obtained  which  make  it 
probable  that  of  the  wives  and  mothers  in  this 
nation  not  three  out  of  ten  can  be  classed  as 
healthy  women.  Again,  she  remarks,  it  would 
be  a  sad  yet  interesting  item  could  our  census 
present  the  number  of  men  whose  first,  second, 
and  even  third  and  fourth  wives  are  in  the 
grave,  leaving  motherless  children  to  bewail 
their  loss.  It  shall  be  our  attempt  to  point  out 
cursorily  some  of  the  more  obvious  causes  which 
are  destroying  the  health  of  our  women,  and 
hurrying  them  to  a  premature  grave. 

•  Women  have  been  so  often  spoken  to  and  of 
as  the  weak  sex,  that  they  have  become  finally 
persuaded  that  weakness  is  an  essential  part  of 
their  nature.  Nay,  more,  they  believe  that 
their  strength  consists  in  their  weakness,  and 
that,  like  a  feather,  the  lighter  they  are,  the 
higher  they  must  necessarily  rise.  The  senti- 
mental poets  and  novelists  are  responsible  for 
much  of  this  prevalent  rage  for  female  tenuity. 
Their  ideal  women  are  like  so  many  overdone 
canvas-back  ducks,  with  all  the  blood  and  savor- 
iness  wasted  by  too  much  cooking.  If  women 
would  study  themselves  more,  and  listen  less  to 
the  small-talkers,  whether  in  books  or  society, 
they  would  learn  that  they  have  a  nature,  which 
can  only  be  thoroughly  perfected  by  vigorous 
development.  It  is  essential  that  they  should 
know  that  they  are  in  most  respects  constituted 
like  the  opposite  sex,  and  that,  like  them,  they 
have  limbs  for  motion  and  brains  for  thought. 

The  restricted  life  of  woman  in  this  country 
has  much  to  do  with  her  ill-health.  The  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  our  people  secures  the  fe- 
male sex  from  that  necessary  share  in  the  labor 
of  life  to  which  the  hard  necessities  of  older 
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nations  compel  them.  We  thus  have  a  larger 
class  of  women  of  leisure  than  any  other  na- 
tion. These  "  toil  not,  and  neither  do  they 
spin ;"  and  though  they  may  be  as  beautiful  as 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  are  no  less  delicate 
and  fragile.  Our  women  seek  in  the  habits 
and  manners  derived  from  fashionable  life  in 
older  countries  a  relief  from  the  ennui  of  doing 
nothing. 

The  women  of  the  higher  classes  in  Europe 
alone  enjoy  the  privileges  of  ease  which  are  so 
universally  vouchsafed  to  the  female  sex  in 
America.  The  European  woman  of  rank  is, 
however,  in  a  position  to  which  she  is  born  and 
bred,  and  finds  resources  for  interest  and  occu- 
pation in  the  traditional  social  duties  which 
are  attached  to  her  inheritance.  Her  original 
culture  is  in  accordance  with  the  high  standard 
of  intellect  and  taste  which  must  necessarily 
prevail  in  a  society  the  admission  to  which  is 
considered,  whether  justly  or  not,  the  highest 
reward  of  excellence.  To  this  early  education 
succeeds  the  habitual  association  with  women 
of  her  own  rank  and  equal  culture,  and  with 
the  foremost  men  of  her  country,  the  states- 
men and  successful  men  of  intellect.  This 
happy  position  of  the  elevated  European  woman 
secures  for  her  that  intellectual  exercise  and 
social  interest  which  are  the  happiest  and  most 
healthful  occupations  of  the  female  mind.  The 
American  woman  of  leisure  has  no  such  sphere 
for  the  use  and  discipline  of  her  faculties.  Her 
society,  which  is  naturally  and  properly  that  of 
her  brothers  and  husband,  is  one  made  up  of 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  material  interests. 
These  are  drilled  easily  into  external  conform- 
ity with  the  requisites  of  fashion,  and  make,  it 
must  be  confessed,  very  elegant  walking  gen- 
tlemen, who  dress — to  use  a  theatrical  phrase — 
their  parts  to  perfection.  But  with  a  note  to 
pay  on  their  conscience,  and  whole  bales  of  cot- 
ton weighing  down  their  souls,  they  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  in  that  sprightly  condition, 
even  if  possessed  of  the  other  requisites,  neces- 
sary for  refined  social  enjoyment.  Fashion- 
able society  in  this  country,  then,  does  not  sup- 
ply those  resources  which  a  woman  absolutely 
requires  for  healthful  development.  "Well," 
suggests  the  elegant  Mrs.  Smith,  "it  is  not  my 
fault,  surely,  if  Smith  is  in  the  grocery  business, 
which  you  will  please  recollect  is  the  wholesale, 
and  will  talk  of  the  prices  of  rum  and  molass- 
es." No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  it  is  not  your 
fault,  nor  his  either,  that  your  husband  is  a 
grocer,  and  talks  about  groceries ;  but  it  is  your 
fault  in  placing  him  in  a  position  where  you 
insist  upon  his  not  talking  about  them,  when 
he  can  talk  about  nothing  else.  The  mistake 
consists  in  adopting  a  fashionable  form  of  life 
from  Europe  which  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people.  We 
have  thus  all  that  is  bad  in  foreign  society  with- 
out the  good — the  unhealthy  sensual  excitement 
without  the  wholesome  intellectual  relief.  The 
pure  wine  has  been  drawn  off,  and  we  besot  our- 
selves with  the  poisonous  dregs  of  debauchery. 
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If  our  Mrs.  Smiths  would  remain  within  the  cir- 
cle of  home,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
what  naturally  concerns  the  affairs  of  their  hus- 
bands, they  would  be  better  wives  and  healthier 
and  happier  women.  In  France  wives  assist 
their  husbands  in  their  business.  We  don't 
dare  to  recommend  our  ladies  to  follow  their 
example.  If,  however,  our  merchants  and 
tradesmen's  wives  were  not  to  confine  their  at- 
tention to  spending  money  but  assist  in  making 
it,  they  would  have  what  they  seem  so  much  to 
want — something  to  do.  Fashionable  parties, 
without  the  relief  of  intellectual  society,  are  the 
most  wearisome  of  bores ;  while  the  interchange 
of  mutual  affections  and  confidence  in  the  do- 
mestic circle  never  satiate.  Society,  as  consti- 
tuted with  us,  is  not  equal  to  the  necessities  of 
the  most  humble  intellect. 

Home,  we  believe,  if  its  resources  were  prop- 
erly cultivated,  would  supply  much  of  what  our 
women  need  for  the  healthy  development  of 
their  minds  and  bodies,  which  are  so  mutually 
related  that  neither  can  be  ill  treated  without 
both  suffering.  "Our  bodies  and  our  minds," 
says  Sterne,  "  are  like  a  jerkin  and  a  jerkin's 
lining ;  rumple  the  one,  you  rumple  the  other." 

Miss  Simper,  who  has  just  "come  out,"  proud-' 
ly  swelling  in  all  the  amplitude  of  the  score  of 
breadths  of  her  new  moire  antique,  bristles  up 
with  rage  when  we  talk  of  the  domestic  circle 
as  her  proper  sphere.  She  has  been  attending 
the  lectures  lately  at  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  and  heard  an  eloquent  young  gen- 
tleman say  that  what  the  women  of  the  present 
age  needed  was  a  "  career."  Having  learned 
from  young  Tibbits,  the  Adonis  at  her  side, 
that  a  career  was  not  a  husband,  as  in  her  inno- 
cence she  had  supposed,  but  an  A  No.  1  position 
among  the  nobs  of  the  world,  as  her  mercantile 
friend  expressed  it,  Miss  Simper  resolves  to  go 
on  for  the  present  with  the  fashionable  season, 
in  the  hope  that  the  career  may  turn  up  at  the 
end  of  it.  We  would  advise  her,  however,  and 
her  female  friends  to  eschew  fashionable  par- 
ties which  are  moral  and  intellectual  deserts, 
where  both  the  heart  and  mind  die  of  famine, 
and  the  body  can  not  escape  disease.  We  would 
have  these  young  ladies  develop  their  facul- 
ties in  responding  to  the  ever-recurring  claims 
of  domestic  life,  and  engaging  in  those  intel- 
lectual occupations  and  studies  which  can  be 
best  pursued  in  the  tranquillity  of  home.  We 
have  no  desire  to  thrust  the  fine  ladies  of  our 
day  back  among  the  pots  and  kettles,  but  we 
believe  a  daily  interest  in  the  routine  of  house- 
hold duty  would  improve  their  health  and  not 
spoil  their  beauty.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
think  with  Cobbett  that  the  best  qualification 
for  a  wife  is  the  ability  to  scrub.  Mrs.  Cobbett 
was  chosen,  however,  according  to  her  husband, 
by  that  test,  and  there  is  no  doubt  her  health 
was  vigorous,  for  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
whatever  may  have  been  her  other  endowments. 

We  hope  we  may  have  been  understood — at- 
tributing as  we  do  much  of  the  ill  health  of  our 
women  to  the  exciting,  purposeless  life  of  fash- 
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ion — as  advising  the  cultivation  of  the  simple 
resources  of  home  as  the  best  means  of  supply- 
ing the  female  intellect  with  that  regular  exer- 
cise which  is  essential  to  health  of  body  and 
mind.  We  will  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
the  prevalent  disobedience,  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican women,  of  some  of  the  obvious  laws  of 
regimen. 

Whether  it  is  from  ignorance  or  recklessness 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  our  women  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
disobeying  some  of  the  most  important  laws  of 
health.  Most  of  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance 
don't  take  exercise  enough  daily  to  digest  a  pea. 
It  is  not  reasonable,  perhaps,  to  expect  that 
women  should  soil  their  elegant  minds  with  so 
coarse  a  study  as  that  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, which,  however,  has  been  termed  "  a  hymn 
to  Deity,"  although  there  are  books,  such  as 
Combe's  and  Miss  Beecher's,  where  this  subject 
is  so  delicately  handled  that  the  most  fastidious 
female  taste  need  fear  no  offense.  It  is,  how- 
ever, reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  women 
who  have  legs — and  such  they  all  undoubtedly 
have,  though  it  may  not  be  common  to  ac- 
knowledge by  name  the  possession  of  those  in- 
dispensable instruments  of  locomotion — know 
the  uses  of  them.  They,  however,  might  be 
entirely  ignorant  as  for  all  the  practical  evi- 
dence they  give  of  their  knowledge. 

The  only  force  for  which  our  modern  females 
are  remarkable  is  the  vis  inertiie.  They  sit  too 
much,  and  move  too  little.  Dr.  Mason  Good 
is  said  to  have  died  of  a  carriage  ;  our  women 
are  dangerously  afflicted  with,  sofas  and  easy 
chairs.  The  faithful  Bridgets,  whose  limbs  are 
as  broad  as  their  accent,  are  the  sole  female 
locomotives  of  our  households,  and  their  mis- 
tresses are  only  active  in  stimulating  by  sharp 
precept  the  activity  of  their  Irish  proxies.  A 
wail  from  the  nursery  in  these  degenerate  days, 
however  it  may  arouse  the  maternal  instincts, 
will  not  put  in  motion  the  maternal  limbs. 
"  Frederick  Augustus,  my  darling,"  feebly  sighs 
out  the  mother's  heart  from  the  smothering 
depths  of  the  cushioned  seat,  "  do  ring  that  bell 
for  Bridget ;  I  hear  the  baby  crying !" 

The  Bridgets  of  the  kitchen  have  their  re- 
venge in  their  ruddy  faces  and  stout  arms,  and, 
with  the  amiability  of  good  health,  do  not  grum- 
ble ad  the  repeated  bell-ringings,  and  the  volley 
of  cross  words  which  come  from  the  delicate 
puppet  of  the  parlor.  There  are  a  thousand 
minor  household  duties  which,  if  the  ladies 
would  do  themselves,  and  not  call  upon  their 
servants  to  do  for  them,  would  compel  that 
wholesome  exercise  of  the  body  which  is  requi- 
site for  its  health,  and  that  of  the  mind  as  well. 

What  that  useful  drudge,  Bridget,  does  not 
do  of  household  duty,  is  done  by  that  equally 
humble  servant  whom  it  is  common  to  term,  by 
social  courtesy,  the  master  of  the  house.  It 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  ardor  with  which 
dry-goods  and  hardware  are  pursued  in  this 
country,  that  husbands  had  quite  enough  to  do 
in  attending  to  their  own  duties,  Avithout  the 


additional  burden  of  what  properly  belongs  to 
their  wives.  Going  to  market,  dealing  with 
the  grocer,  seeking  the  characters  of  servants, 
getting  Tommy's  hair  cut,  and  purchasing  the 
crockery,  are  offices  which  belong  more  appro- 
priately, we  would  think,  to  the  wife  than  to  the 
husband.  Our  women,  however,  would  seem  to 
think  otherwise ;  and,  having  nothing  to  do  at 
home,  take  care  that  their  husbands  shall  re- 
lieve them  of  the  necesbity  of  having  something 
to  do  abroad.  American  women  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  motives  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  bodily  activity  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  good  health.  It  is  absurd  to  call  in 
the  doctor  to  relieve  that  indisposition  which  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  disobedience  of  the 
simple  physiological  law — that  the  body,  to  be 
healthy,  must  be  exercised.  Repeated  calls 
upon  the  doctor  will  only  lengthen  his  bill,  and 
shorten  the  patient's  life. 

Voltaire  tells  an  apologue  which  we  com- 
mend to  those  who  put  more  faith  in  physic 
than  in  the  laws  of  health.  Zadig  finds  his 
mistress  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  one  Ogul,  a 
great  dignitary,  who  is  afflicted  with  dyspepsia, 
in  consequence  of  high  living.  Ogul's  physician 
has  recommended  a  basilisk  cooked  in  rose-wa- 
ter. Zadig  enters  the  palace,  and  falling  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  his  lordship,  announces  him- 
self as  a  physician,  with  a  basilisk  cooked  in 
rose-water  in  his  possession,  with  which  he 
promises  to  cure  Ogul's  dyspepsia,  on  condition 
that  Ogul  will  set  free  Zadig's  mistress.  The 
proposition  was  readily  accepted,  for  search  had 
been  made  in  vain  every  where  for  the  pre- 
scribed basilisk.  Zadig  was  then  charged  to 
commence  the  treatment,  which  he  prefaced  by 
the  following  explanation  :  "  My  Lord,  the  bas- 
ilisk I  have  brought  is  not  to  be  eaten  ;  its  vir- 
tues are  only  to  be  absorbed  through  the  pores. 
I  have  put  it  into  a  bladder,  well  blown  up,  and 
covered  with  leather.  You  must  kick  it  back  to 
me  with  all  your  strength  every  time  I  kick  it  to 
you ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  this  treatment  you 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  my  skill."  Ogul, 
after  the  first  day's  treatment,  was  quite  over- 
come, and  thought  he  would  give  up  the  ghost 
from  sheer  fatigue.  On  the  second,  however, 
Ogul  was  less  fatigued,  and  had  a  good  rest  the 
night  following.  In  the  course  of  eight  days 
Ogul  entirely  recovered.  Zadig  now  took  his 
departure,  with  the  remark :  "  Oh,  mighty  Ogul ! 
you  have  been  playing  foot-ball,  and  been  tem- 
perate in  the  mean  time.  Allow  me  to  inform 
you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  basilisk  in 
all  nature  ;  but  with  temperance  and  exercise 
we  are  always  sure  of  good  health."  Our  wo- 
men would  do  well  to  take  the  moral  of  Ogul's 
foot-ball  to  heart. 

But  surely,  it  may  be  said,  our  women  do 
not  always  imprison  themselves  within  their 
houses.  Do  they  not  promenade  in  their  Broad- 
ways, and  vigorously  dance  through  the  fashion- 
able season  ?  As  for  their  dancing,  it  is  vigor- 
ous enough,  but,  under  circumstances,  about  as 
favorable  to  health  as  the  convulsive  throes  of 
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the  stifled  crowd  of  a  slave-ship,  or  the  dying 
agonies  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  Every  movement  in  the  close  rooms 
where  a  fashionable  throng  gathers,  night  after 
night,  for  what  the  world,  with  bitter  mockery, 
calls  pleasure,  adds,  by  increasing  respiration, 
to  the  malignity  of  the  poisoned  atmosphere. 
We  are  no  enemies  to  the  dance,  every  move- 
ment of  which,  when  free  and  natural,  is  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  grace  and  vigor 
of  the  body.  It  is,  however,  an  exercise — like 
all  exercises — that  is  only  productive  of  such 
results  when  in  the  open  air,  or  where  there  is 
proper  ventilation  and  a  moderate  temperature. 
As  for  the  promenading  of  our  ladies  in  the 
streets,  it  can  be  hardly  called  exercise,  for  the 
mincing  steps  of  the  fashionable  gait  do  not 
bring  the  limbs  into  much  action.  The  women 
never  present  themselves  unless  in  full  toilet; 
and  when  we  are  conscious  of  its  secrets,  and 
can  count  the  half  dozen  skirts  of  whalebone, 
hair-cloth,  moreen,  flannel,  and  starched  cotton, 
with  the  additional  periphery  of  a  hoop,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  fashionable  gait,  but  are 
quite  puzzled  to  understand  the  possibility  of 
locomotion  at  all  under  the  circumstances.  Al- 
though some  of  our  male  friends  have  observed 
the  ladies  putting  on  boots  with  some  jealousy, 
as  if  it  were  an  encroachment  upon  their  priv- 
ileges, and  might  lead  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  contiguous  part  of  the  masculine  attire,  we 
have  viewed  it  as  a  very  sensible  change  in  the 
habits  of  our  ladies,  and  as  showing  a  disposi- 
tion to  proceed  in  the  right  direction.  Our 
booted  dames  look  as  if  they  were  resolved  to 
walk  out  on  all  occasions,  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  we  bid  them  God  speed.  We  want 
our  women  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  walk  vigor- 
ously, with  their  bodies  and  legs  unfettered  with 
the  complicated  swathings  of  fashion,  and  their 
arms  free,  not  manacled  in  a  muff,  or  held  in 
a  constrained  position  in  front,  which  gives 
our  fashionable  ladies  the  look  of  trussed 
fowls.  Let  those,  too,  whose  wealth  admits  of 
it,  mount  a  horse,  and  gallop  their  blood  into 
free  circulation,  learn  to  swim  or  pull  at  an 
oar  when  in  the  country,  instead  of  dawdling 
through  the  languid  mazes  of  a  fashionable 
dance,  night  after  night,  at  the  various  places 
of  summer  resort,  all  the  advantages  of  which 
are  perverted  by  the  introduction  of  the  vicious 
habits  of  city  life. 

The  naturalists  tell  us  that  in  the  course  of 
healthy  development  a  tadpole  becomes  a  frog. 
They  also  tell  us  that  a  tadpole  without  light  is 
always  a  tadpole.  We  fear  that  many  of  our 
women  remain  in  the  tadpole  state,  and  never 
reach  that  fullness  of  development  which  belongs 
to  the  higher  being,  from  their  perverse  prefer- 
ence of  darkness  to  light.  They  may  have  ob- 
served how  carefully  the  gardener  heaps  up  the 
earth  about  the  roots  and  stalks  of  the  celery,  and 
they  may  have  marked  the  tenderness  and  white- 
ness of  that  vegetable  esculent  when  they  have 
munched  it,  in  the  slow  intervals  of  the  three 
courses  and  a  dessert.    They  may  not,  however, 


have  connected  the  mode  of  growth  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  delicacy  of  the  vegetable  on  the 
table,  as  cause  and  effect.  The  tenderness  and 
whiteness,  which  certainly  improve  the  qualities 
of  the  celery  as  an  eatable,  are  produced  by 
carefully  excluding  the  plant  while  growing  from 
the  rays  of  light,  Women  make  themselves 
white  and  tender  by  a  similar  process.  White- 
ness and  tenderness,  however  desirable  in  a  veg- 
etable, we  can  not  think,  in  spite  of  the  canons 
of  fashionable  taste,  to  be  qualities  commenda- 
ble in  a  woman.  If  she  were  destined  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  who 
would  marry  her  to-day  and  serve  her  up  for 
breakfast  to-morrow,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by 
making  herself  white  and  tender,  she  would  be 
fulfilling  her  vocation,  and  commending  herself, 
like  a  faithful  spouse,  to  the  palate  of  her  rav- 
enous lord. 

Light  is  essential  to  health  and  to  beauty  also. 
A  red  rose,  deprived  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  grows 
pale,  wilts,  decays,  and  dies.  Our  women,  how- 
ever, are  resolved  not  to  be  red  roses,  and  conse- 
quently they  shut  themselves  out  from  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  willfully  invite  decay  and  death. 
Mark  how  carefully  the  light  is  excluded  from 
our  fashionable  houses  by  means  of  blinds  and 
dark,  heavy  curtains.  This  is  artistic,  for  it 
serves  to  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  Miss  Car- 
oline, by  darkening  all  minor  details  which 
might  distract  the  vision  of  the  visitor  from  the 
chief  object  in  the  picture.  But  this  trick  of 
art  shows  a  want  of  power,  and  is  a  confession 
of  weakness,  of  which  our  young  beaux  are  now 
duly  warned.  As  most  of  our  houses  are  built 
not  to  live  in,  but  to  show  off  their  possessors  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  eye  of  visitors,  it  is 
quite  in  character,  perhaps,  that  regard  should 
be  had  to  effect,  and  not  to  health.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  people  should  appropriate 
some  portion  of  their  houses  to  reside  in,  and 
accordingly,  as  the  best  part  of  the  three  or  four 
stories,  as  it  may  be,  is  generously  given  up  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers,  there  is  generally  a  hole 
dug  in  the  ground  to  bury  the  family  in.  This 
is  called  the  basement,  but  if  it  were  called  by 
its  proper  name  of  a  cellar,  it  might  perhaps  be 
depreciated  as  it  deserves,  and  be  deemed  total- 
ly unfit  for  any  thing  but  storing  potatoes  or 
disposing  of  foul  linen.  Those  who  by  hard  ne- 
cessity are  compelled  to  live  in  cellars,  become 
meagre,  rickety,  and  deformed  in  body,  and  have 
a  ghost-like  palor  of  complexion,  while  their 
ghastly  look  is  only  a  faint  indication  of  the 
ghastlier  disease  which  has  sapped  their  vitality, 
and  is  anticipating  the  corruption  of  death. 
"  Glorify  the  room !"  Sydney  Smith  used  to 
shout  with  his  wholesome  lungs,  as  he  ordered 
the  shutters  to  be  thrown  wide  open,  that  the 
rays  of  the  morning's  sun  might  pour  in.  We 
commend  our  ladies  to  glorify  their  rooms,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  exposure  of  Miss  Caro- 
line's weak  points,  or  the  fading  of  the  new  vel- 
vet tapestry  carpet,  the  loss  of  color  in  which 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  addition- 
al bloom  to  the  female  face.     As  for  the  base- 
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meats,  they  arc  incapable  of  glorification,  and 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  toads  and  black 
spiders. 

Our  women  have,  not  very  wisely  we  think, 
concentrated  their  attentions  upon  the  complex- 
ion. They  make  over  their  bodies  to  that  in- 
genius  Frenchwoman,  Madame  Crinoline,  who 
with  her  cunning  art  in  the  proper  disposition 
of  padding  and  hair-cloth,  can  supply  any  de- 
gree of  plump  rotundity  in  demand,  as  the  Paris- 
ian butcher  swells  out,  with  a  puff  of  his  vigorous 
lungs,  the  carcass  of  a  scraggy  sheep  to  the  full- 
ness of  well-fed  mutton.  Whether  to  wear  one 
or  a  dozen  skirts,  to  be  lean  to-day  or  fat  to-mor- 
row, our  beauties  leave  to  the  decision  of  fash- 
ion ;  but  their  complexions  they  take  under  their 
own  special  charge,  and  the  result  we  must  say 
is  not  very  creditable  to  their  taste  and  skill. 
We  confess  our  preference  for  the  complexion 
of  "a  sun-burnt  daughter  of  labor"  to  the 
chalky  face  of  fashion.  Our  climate  tends  to 
produce  brunettes  rather  than  blondes,  but  the 
rich  mellowness  of  beauty  of  the  former,  if  in- 
terfered with  by  art,  is  easily  changed  into  a 
dingy,  opaque  white,  which  shocks  a  wholesome 
taste  like  an  apparition  of  death.  The  complex- 
ion of  many  of  our  women  is  as  pallid  as  their 
white  petticoats,  and  they  seem  proud  of  it,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  care  they  take  in  blanch- 
ing their  faces  by  wearing  vails,  drawing  the 
curtains,  shading  themselves  with  "  flats"  and 
parasols,  and  other  contrivances  for  excluding 
the  light.  The  doctors  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
tonic  in  the  pharmacopoeia  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun's  rays.  At  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris 
they  have  a  large  inclined  plane,  exposed  di- 
rectly to  the  light.  Upon  this,  when  the  sun 
is  out,  the  nurses  arrange  their  little  charges, 
as  naked  as  when  they  came  into  the  world,  in 
rows,  that  they  may  bask  in  the  solar  rays,  and  ab- 
sorb their  healthful  influence  at  every  pore.  The 
inclined  plane  is  found  to  be,  next  to  mothers 
milk — of  which  luxury  the  little  innocents  are  no 
more  conscious  than  of  a  silver  spoon — the  most 
invigorating  regimen.  When  pap  fails  to  fatten, 
and  rhubarb  and  ipecac  to  purify,  the  forlorn 
babies  of  the  hospital  vivify  in  the  sun  like  so 
many  drowned  flies.  We  recommend  the  in- 
clined plane  treatment  to  our  ladies,  as  infinite- 
ly preferable  to  the  sick  room  with  the  shutters 
closed,  or  the  sofa  in  the  parlor  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn.  Send  away  the  doctor  and  all 
the  pills  and  potions  with  him,  and  call  in  the 
sun. 

A  frightful  epidemic  broke  out  in  London. 
The  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  died 
daily  by  hundreds.  No  species  was  exempt 
from  the  disease ;  the  robust  baboon  and  the 
delicate  marmoset  alike  sickened,  ceased  their 
gambols,  chattered  no  longer,  refused  the  prof- 
fered nuts,  uncurled  their  tails,  and  grinning  a 
ghastly  smile,  died.  All  the  nursery  maids  in 
London  were  in  tears,  and  the  very  babies  in 
their  arms  became  melancholy,  and  lost  their 
appetite  for  pap.  It  was  necessary,  as  the  mor- 
tality increased  from  day  to  day,  to  stay  if  pos- 


sible the  pestilence  which  threatened  to  exterm- 
inate the  whole  monkey  colony.  The  great- 
est doctors  in  London  were  summoned  in  the 
emergency,  and,  after  a  proper  investigation, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  "that  the  exces- 
sive mortality  was  produced  by  a  want  of  ven- 
tilation, and  the  system  of  heating,  which  burnt 
the  air  and  induced  inflammation  of  the  lungs."* 
These  gentlemen  recommended  an  open  stove 
instead  of  the  furnaces  in  use,  and  their  advice 
being  adopted,  the  monkey  epidemic  ceased  at 
once,  and  chimpanzees,  ring-tail  apes,  and  dog- 
faced  baboons,  were  no  longer  daily  carried  out 
dead  by  the  wheel-barrowful,  while  all  the  survi- 
vors of  every  grade  were  immediately  restored 
to  the  highest  standard  of  brisk  monkey  health. 
Would  that  our  doctors  were  as  careful  of  the 
health  of  American  women  as  their  profession- 
al brethren  are  of  the  health  of  the  monkeys  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London!  Why  is 
not  the  furnace  denounced  as  it  should  be? 
Is  it  because  the  doctor  finds  that  it  is  the  best 
friend  he  has  in  the  family  ?  It  certainly  does 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  swell  out  the  pro- 
fessional visiting  list,  and  is  more  promising  of 
carrion  to  the  medical  vultures  than  an  epi- 
demic. 

The  excessive  heating  of  our  houses  by  fur- 
naces is  destructive  of  health  and  life  because 
it  is  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  natural 
process,  upon  which  not  only  the  heat  of  the 
body,  but  other  products  essential  to  vitality  de- 
pend. Animal  heat  is  chiefly  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon — in  other  words  char- 
coal, which  is  a  pervading  element  in  most 
food — in  the  oxygen,  which  is  taken  into  the 
lungs  with  the  air  we  breathe.  This  chemical 
action,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  lungs, 
but  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  body  where 
the  processes  essential  to  organization  are  in  a 
state  of  activity.  Moreover,  unless  these  in- 
ternal furnaces  are  well-supplied  with  fuel,  and 
the  fire  kept  briskly  burning,  not  only  does  the 
body  grow  cold,  but  the  very  light  of  life  flick- 
ers and  goes  out.  Animal  life  and  animal  heat 
are  mutually  dependent.  "If  we  should  re- 
gard," says  an  eminent  chemist,  "  the  conditions 
of  temperature  as  independent  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  unconnected  with  the  phenomena  of 
life,  these  phenomena  would  be  unavoidably 
and  perpetually  disturbed,  and  the  due  course 
of  the  organism  altogether  destroyed."  Our 
ladies,  however,  Avith  their  artificial  habits, 
practically  disregard  science  and  nature,  and 
will  not  probably  believe  us  when  we  tell  them 
that,  however  hot  the  furnaces  in  their  houses 
may  be,  the  heat  essential  to  health  and  life 
can  not  be  kept  up  without  proper  food,  air, 
and  exercise.  When  at  home  and  at  rest,  it  is 
no  doubt  essential  that  the  in-door  temperature 
should  be  higher  than  that  of  the  outside  win- 
ter atmosphere.  The  in-door  temperature,  how- 
ever, should  be  never  more  than  60°  in  the 
coldest,  and  G5°  in  the  more  moderate  winter 
weather.  To  a  healthy  sensation  such  a  de- 
*  London  Quarterly  Review. 
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gree  of  heat  in  December  should  be  as  warm  as 
80°  in  July.  Our  wives  and  daughters,  how- 
ever, we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  not  healthy  sen- 
sations. Their  husbands  and  brothers  are  in 
a  more  wholesome  condition  in  this  respect. 
"  How  confoundedly  hot  you've  got  the  house, 
my  dear,"  is  the  universal  exclamation  of  every 
hearty  householder  as  he  enters  after  the  brisk 
work  of  the  day.  "  No,  my  dear  (dears  always 
presage  a  domestic  storm),  it's  you  that's  hot." 
The  husband  has  on  his  side  the  thermometer, 
which  indicates  80°,  but  the  wife  scouts  the 
thermometer,  and  believes  it  is  in  league  with 
her  spouse  to  destroy  her  happiness.  "  You're 
always  talking  of  the  thermometer;  I  wish  there 
were  no  such  things.  Don't  I  know  better  than 
any  thermometer  when  I  feel  cold  ?"  responds 
the  wife  to  the  scientific  argument.  Of  course 
Smith  and  the  thermometer  have  to  give  in, 
and  Mrs.  S.  triumphs  with  a  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  the  order  to  Bridget,  "Put  more  coal  on 
the  furnace."  The  furnaces  are  responsible  for 
three-fourths  of  the  family  quarrels. 

That  the  wife  feels  cold  and  the  husband 
feels  hot,  while  the  thermometer  is  fast  rising 
to  the  boiling-point,  may  be  true;  but  the  dif- 
ference of  sensation  involves  all  the  difference 
between  health  and  disease.  The  husband  has, 
by  air  and  exercise  in  the  course  of  the  routine 
of  the  day's  work,  kept  up  the  natural  heat  of 
his  body  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture. The  wife  has  striven,  while  lounging  in- 
dolently at  home,  to  warm  her  slippered  feet 
but  in  vain,  notwithstanding  the  hot  furnace 
and  a  thermometer  at  eighty. 

Nature  has  beneficently  provided  the  means 
by  which  man  can  live,  either  under  the  equa- 
tor or  at  the  north  pole,  and  still  possess  the 
exact  quantity  of  animal  heat  necessary  to 
health.  This  only  varies  a  degree  or  two  in 
the  hottest  and  coldest  climates.  In  the  former, 
the  heat  is  kept  down  by  a  smaller  supply  of 
oxygen  in  the  rarified  air,  diminished  appetite 
for  carbonized  food,  and  the  cooling,  by  evapo- 
ration, of  the  abundant  perspiration.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  heat  is  kept  up  by  the  abundant  oxygen 
in  the  highly  condensed  atmosphere,  and  the 
voracious  appetite  for  fatty  and  other  highly 
carbonized  food.  When,  in  climates  where  the 
thermometer  often  indicates  a  difference  of 
more  than  a  hundred  degrees  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  same  animal  heat  is  kept 
up,  the  resources  for  its  production  must  vary 
enormously.  In  the  cold  regions  these  must  be 
exceedingly  great,  and  in  the  hot  excessively 
small.  One  feels  hot  with  less  heat  in  a  cold 
climate,  and  chilly  with  less  cold  in  a  hot  one. 
It  is  easier  to  overheat  the  body  in  mid-winter 
than  in  mid-summer.  A  celebrated  French 
naturalist,  in  the  month  of  February,  surround- 
ed a  cage  containing  sparrows  with  ice,  and 
found,  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  they  had  lost 
only  two  degrees  of  temperature.  He  did  the 
same  with  the  same  birds  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, and  it  was  found  that  they  lost  in  three 
hours  twenty-one  degrees  of  temperature.    The 


sparrows,  by  the  last  experiment,  in  fact,  were 
almost  frozen  to  death.  It  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sources for  producing  heat,  independently  of 
the  external  temperature,  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed in  a  much  greater  degree  by  these  birds 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  same  is  un- 
doubtedly true  in  regard  to  man  and  woman, 
and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  we  should 
regulate  our  supplies  of  external  heat  in  accord- 
ance with  the  season.  In  winter  much  less  is 
required  than  in  summer,  and  when  our  houses 
are  heated  to  eighty  degrees,  as  they  often  are, 
it  may  be  well  to  understand  that  we  are  en- 
during a  heat  which  is  like  that  of  the  inside  of 
an  oven  to  a  mild  day  in  June.  This  excessive 
heat  is,  however,  not  felt  to  be  excessive  by  our 
women,  because  they  neither  breathe,  exercise, 
nor  eat  as  they  should.  They  make  no  heat  of 
their  own,  preferring  to  trust  to  the  furnace  for 
a  supply.  This  may  barely  keep  their  feet 
warm  for  a  while,  but  it  will  never  digest  their 
food,  circulate  their  blood,  and  perform  other 
functions  which  are  necessary  to  health  and  life, 
and  which  are  dependent  upon  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  generating  heat  within  the  body.  We  ex- 
hort our  ladies  to  believe  in  science  and  nature, 
and  to  put  more  trust  in  their  husbands'  healthy 
instincts  and  the  thermometer,  than  in  their 
own  sensations  and  the  confounded  furnaces. 

The  heating  process  of  our  domestic  ovens,  of 
course,  is  not  complete  unless  every  breath  of 
cold  air  is  diligently  excluded,  and  exceeding 
care  is  accordingly  taken  by  keeping  the  win- 
dows closed,  by  constructing  double  casements 
and  other  ingenious  contrivances,  to  make  the 
atmosphere  not  only  too  hot  for  health  but  too 
impure  to  breathe.  A  hogshead  of  pure  air  is 
computed  the  necessary  allowance  for  a  pair  of 
healthy  lungs  per  hour,  and  we  are  sure  our 
ladies  hardly  get  a  thimbleful  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four.  The  excessive  furnace  heat  so 
rarifies  the  atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  as 
weak  in  oxygen  as  the  boarding-school  bever- 
age was  in  coffee,  which  we  used  to  believe  was 
made  by  carrying  a  pot  of  boiling  water  through 
the  kitchen  while  the  genuine  Mocha  was  being 
roasted  for  the  master's  breakfast.  This  scant 
supply  of  oxygen  is,  of  course,  soon  sucked  up  by 
the  exhausted  lungs,  and  as  no  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted, the  poisonous  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
thrown  off  by  expiration,  must  be  again  taken 
in  by  inspiration.  The  result,  of  course,  is  ill 
health.  A  Dr.  M'Cormack  has  just  written  a 
clever  book  to  prove  that  consumption,  which 
is  the  most  extensively  mortal  of  all  known 
diseases,  is  caused  entirely  by  the  want  of  pure 
air.  We  are  not  prepared  to  give  in  our  ad- 
herence to  the  doctor's  views  in  regard  to  con- 
sumption, but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  many  other  diseases  in  the  noso- 
logy which  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  a  want 
of  proper  ventilation.* 

*  M.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  records,  that  in  various  oc- 
cupations 127  of  a  1000  die  of  consumption  where  the  air 
is  necessarily  hot  and  dry,  while  only  73  is  the  proportion 
of  deaths  of  those  who  work  in  the  open  air. 
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The  circumference  of  our  ladies'  dresses  is 
increasing  inversely  as  their  figures.  As  their 
bodies  collapse  their  skirts  dilate,  and  we  would 
as  soon  expect  to  find  a  substantial  woman, 
within  the  expansiveness  of  modern  female 
dress,  as  to  dine  heartily  upon  an  omelette  sou- 
Jiec.  If  we  were  satirically  disposed  we  might 
quote,  for  the  benefit  of  our  female  readers, 
Addison's  paper  on  hoops  (aside,  see  Spectator, 
No.  127),  or  Ave  might  repeat  the  scandal,  rife 
among  the  scandal-mongers,  which  attributes 
the  prevailing  proportions  of  female  dress  to  the 
fashion  set  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  for  which, 
however,  nature  is  more  responsible  than  art. 
We  have  no  desire,  God  forbid,  for  the  perpetu- 
ity of  Louis  Napoleon's  dynasty,  but  if  the  set- 
tlement of  that  question  is  to  reduce  the  pe- 
riphery of  our  ladies'  dresses  and  to  bring  into 
the  world  a  more  rational  fashion,  we  sincere- 
ly hope  that  the  French  tyrant  may  soon  be 
dandling  an  infantile  Napoleon,  prince  or  prin- 
cess as  it  may  be,  upon  his  imperial  knee.*  If 
the  present  fashion  should  turn  out  to  be  only 
a  nine  months'  wonder!  so  much  the  better. 
Our  objection  to  the  ladies'  skirts,  however,  is 
not  upon  the  score  of  taste,  but  on  the  ground, 
if  the  doctors  are  to  be  believed,  of  the  ill  effect 
of  so  much  weight  of  dress  upon  the  health  of 
women.  The  ladies  themselves  confess,  that 
they  feel  as  if  they  had  only  half  struggled 
through  a  millstone,  and  had  to  bear  its  weight 
upon  their  hips.  To  disrobe  a  lady  of  fashion 
costs  more  labor  than  it  did  Belzoni  to  unwrap 
a  mummy,  and  to  discover  nature  hid  in  such 
an  involved  complexity  of  art,  is  as  difficult  as 
it  was  for  Layard  to  find  the  remains  of  the 
Assyrian  queen  concealed  beneath  the  accumu- 
lated rubbish  of  centuries.  "Ma  foil"  exclaims 
the  bright-eyed  French  soubrette,  "  c'est  de  troj>" 
as  she  breathlessly  unties  the  tenth  skirt,  and 
reduces  her  mistress  to  her  natural  proportions. 
And  then  the  knowing  jade,  with  a  cunning 
smile,  half  in  contented  satisfaction  at  her  own 
healthy  fullness  of  person,  and  half  in  disguised 
contempt  at  her  lady's  meagreness,  counts  upon 
her  ten  fingers,  1st,  the  robe  of  moire  antique; 
2d,  the  laced  petticoat ;  3d,  the  whalebone 
ditto ;  4th,  the  crinoline ;  5th,  the  moreen  skirt ; 
6th,  the  cotton  ditto  ;  7th  and  8th,  the  two  cord- 
ed ditto ;  9th,  the  flannel  petticoat ;  and  then, 
and  then — mais  vraiment  cest  de  trop. 

Among  the  half-dozen  things  said  by  Rogers 
on  his  own  account  in  his  "Table  Talk,"  he 
states  that  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies  were 
of  so  preposterous  a  size  in  his  youth,  that  he 
recollects  having  gone  to  Ranelagh  in  a  coach 
with  a  lady  who  was  obliged  to  sit  upon  a  stool 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  the  height 
of  her  head-dress  not  allowing  her  to  occupy  the 


*  Napoleon-Eugene-Louis-Jean-Joseph,  fils  de  France, 
and  son  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon,  was  born  on  the  lGth  of  March,  and,  as  Jeames 
records,  "of  so  robust  a  constitution  that  he  was  nearly 
as  big  as  the  child  of  his  nurse,  two  months  his  elder." 
We  congratulate  the  female  "swells"  of  fashion  on  the 
prospect  of  a  collapse  proportionate  to  so  stupendous  an 
event. 


regular  seat.  We  know  of  a  case,  where  a  lady 
of  our  acquaintance,  on  going  in  full  toilet  to 
a  ball,  not  only  was  obliged  to  stand  up  in  the 
coach,  but  the  periphery  of  her  multiple  skirts 
so  filled  the  vehicle  that  her  husband  was  forced 
to  cool  his  shins,  during  a  long  February  drive, 
in  company  with  the  coachman  on  the  box. 

It  is,  indeed,  too  much,  as  the  cunning  la- 
dies'-maid  remarks  ;  for  this  accumulated  dress 
weighs  down  upon  certain  organs  of  the  fe- 
male frame  with  a  pressure  that  prevents  their 
healthy  action,  and  after  first  perverting  their 
functions,  finally  destroys  their  vitality.  Many 
of  the  diseases  to  which  females  are  particularly 
subject  are  justly  attributed  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  caprice  of  fashion  insists  upon  clothing  their 
bodies.  Nor  is  the  practice  of  cultivating  nudity 
above, 

" with  nothing  of  her 

To  be  seen  that's  woman,  but  her  upper  part," 

and  indulging  in  multiple  circumvolutions  of 
covering  below,  any  more  sensible  than  that  of 
the  Irishman  who,  finding  his  feet  cold  from 
the  shortness  of  his  blanket,  cut  off  the  top 
and  sewed  it  on  the  bottom.  Like  bad  arch- 
itects, our  women  are  diminishing  the  upper 
structure,  while  they  increase  the  foundation, 
and  with  a  worse  result,  for  while  the  former 
only  spoil  beauty,  the  latter  destroy  strength. 
The  excessive  heat  produced  by  the  thick  lay- 
ers of  the  clothing  upon  the  loins,  renders  the 
wearer  susceptible  of  all  the  ill  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  the  scant  covering  of  the 
breast  exposes  the  weakest  point  liable  to  at- 
tack. Corsets  we  had  supposed  obsolete ;  but 
it  is  said  that  the  ladies  still  constrict  themselves 
with  these  ingenious  devices — or  rather,  vices — 
for  self-torture.  When  applied  early,  in  the 
malleable  state  of  youth,  the  corset  deadens,  by 
its  pressure,  the  action  of  the  muscles,  chokes 
respiration,  bends  the  bones,  caves  in  the  chest, 
and  gives  that  twisted,  hour-glass  form  to  the 
female  figure  which  is  as  ugly  as  it  is  unnatural. 
As  a  dinner  on  meringues  a  la  creme,  at  Thomp- 
son's, varied  with  courses  of  chocolate-drops, 
and  succeeded  by  a  dessert  of  Stewart's  candy, 
is  by  no  means  a  wholesome  substitute  for  beef 
and  pudding,  it  is  proper  to  protest  against  the 
ordinary  diet  of  many  of  our  ladies.  The  ele- 
ments of  food — water,  sugar,  albumen,  and  oil — 
necessary  to  wholesome  aliment,  are  best  ob- 
tained in  a  simple,  well-ordered  dinner  of  soup, 
fish,  meat,  vegetables,  and  dessert.  Any  waste 
of  appetite  upon  innutritious  diet  is  a  waste  of 
health,  strength,  and  life.  Dinner  should  be 
treated  with  more  respect  than  it  is,  and  should 
be  always  substantial  and  regular.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  content  ourselves  with  any  make- 
shifts for  that  great  event  of  the  day.  It  is  as 
well  to  inform  the  ladies  that,  when,  after  sati- 
ating themselves  with  sugar-candy  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  come  home  to  a  melancholy  dinner  of 
tea,  apple-pie,  and  cold  buck-wheat  cakes  (their 
husbands  in  the  mean  time  fattening  at  Del- 
monico's),  that  although  they  may  be  satisfying 
their  appetites,  they  are  by  no  means  satisfying 
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the  demands  of  health  and  life.  Let  the  fam- 
ily-dinner be  regarded  with  proper  dignity,  and 
the  social  board  as  the  gathering-point  daily  for 
all  members  of  the  family.  Husbands  would  be 
more  in  their  place  at  the  head  of  their  table  at 
home,  than  in  hob-nobbing  with  convivial  stock- 
jobbers over  their  Champagne  at  Delmonico's, 
or  their  Madeira  at  the  Club.  Let  the  wife,  too, 
eschew  the  poison  of  the  confectioners,  and  keep 
in  reserve  a  hearty  appetite  for  wholesome  beef 
at  home. 

We  have  exhausted,  for  the  present,  our  cat- 
alogue of  complaints  against  the  ladies,  whose 
pouts  and  frowns  at  our  plain  speaking  we  shall 
patiently  endure,  knowing  that  when  they  have 
improved  their  health  by  taking  our  advice, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
their  tempers. 

"For  mind  and  body  are  so  close  combined, 
Where  health  of  body,  health  of  mind  you  find." 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC* 

ALVA  had  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to 
carry  out  no  half-way  measures.  He  was 
to  suppress  heresy,  re-establish  the  Inquisition, 
and  abrogate  all  the  privileges  which  the  prov- 
inces had  so  hardly  won,  and  which  every  suc- 
cessive sovereign  had  solemnly  sworn — Philip 
more  solemnly  than  any — to  maintain  inviolate. 
The  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  hence- 
forth to  be  as  absolute  as  that  of  Spain  and 
Italy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  entrap  all 
the  leading  nobles  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Opposition,  including,  if  possible,  William  of 
Orange.  Egmont  had  of  his  own  accord  put 
his  neck  into  the  noose,  and  the  favorable  re- 
ception accorded  to  him  was  a  lure  to  induce 
the  others  to  present  themselves.  A  close  in- 
timacy was  fostered  between  the  Count  and  the 
Grand  Prior,  Don  Ferdinando,  Alva's  illegiti- 
mate son,  who  was  also  instructed  to  address  a 
friendly  leter  to  Horn,  urging  him  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Alva.  In  spite  of  warnings  from 
without  and  misgivings  from  within,  this  ill- 
starred  noble  yielded  to  these  blandishments, 
and  repaired  to  Brussels.  Two  of  the  three 
great  nobles  were  now  within  the  grasp  of  Alva. 
It  was  vain  to  hope  that  the  wary  William 
would  fall  into  the  trap.  The  mask  of  friend- 
ship had  been  worn  long  enough.  It  was  now 
to  be  dropped. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  Grand  Prior 
gave  a  banquet  to  the  Flemish  nobles.  Alva 
sent  his  own  military  band  to  enliven  the  feast. 
At  its  close  he  desired  Egmont  and  Horn  to 
proceed  to  his  own  house,  as  he  wished  to  con- 
sult with  them  upon  public  affairs.  The  doomed 
nobles  obeyed  the  summons  and  were  received 
with  the  utmost  consideration. 

The  council  lasted  for  three  hours.  As  it 
broke  up,  the  Don  Sancho  de  Avila,  Captain  of 
the  Duke's  guard,  requested  Egmont  to  wait  for 
a  moment  after  the  others  had  retired.  When 
these  two  were  alone,  Avila  announced  that  he 
*  Concluded  from  the  May  Number. 


was  commissioned  to  arrest  his  companion.  At 
that  moment  the  doors  of  the  adjacent  apart- 
ment were  flung  open,  and  Egmont  saw  that  it 
was  filled  with  Spanish  soldiers.  He  surren- 
dered his  sword,  saying  that  it  had  done  the 
King  good  service  in  other  days.  The  arrest 
of  Horn  was  effected  in  a  similar  manner  by 
another  officer.  Both  were  placed  in  close  con- 
finement, and  interdicted  from  all  communica- 
tion with  their  friends.  Their  confidential  sec- 
retaries were  also  arrested,  in  order  to  be  used 
as  witnesses  against  them.  Their  papers  were 
secured  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke. 

The  joy  of  Philip  was  unbounded  when  he 
was  apprised  of  the  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Horn. 
But  shrewd  Granvelle  eagerly  inquired  whether 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  also  been  taken,  add- 
ing that  if  he  was  not  in  the  net,  Alva  had 
caught  just  nothing.  The  worn-out  old  Inquisi- 
tor, Peter  Titelman,  asked  if  "wise  William" 
had  been  caught.  When  he  learned  that  he 
had  not  been  entrapped,  he  said,  "Then  will 
our  joy  be  brief.  Woe  unto  us  for  the  wrath  to 
come  from  Germany." 

Egmont  and  Horn  being  in  safe  custody,  Alva 
determined  to  partake  slowly  of  the  luxury  of 
taking  vengeance  upon  them.  Their  doom  had 
been  fixed  before  he  left  Spain ;  but  months 
elapsed  before  the  charges  against  them  were 
prepared.  Meanwhile  the  process  against  all 
minor  offenders  was  to  be  prompt  and  speedy. 
The  ordinary  tribunals  were  too  slow  and  un- 
certain to  serve  the  present  purpose.  Alva 
therefore  organized  a  new  court  to  try  all  of- 
fenses that  had  arisen  during  the  late  troublous 
times.  He  named  it  the  "Council  of  Troubles," 
but  indignant  history  has  rebaptized  it  as  the 
"  Blood-Council." 

Its  special  function  was  to  define  the  crime 
of  treason,  to  fix  the  punishment,  and  see  it  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  definition  which  it 
gave  was  comprehensive.  It  was  treason  to 
have  signed  or  delivered  any  petition  against 
the  new  Bishops,  the  Inquisition,  or  the  Edicts. 
It  was  treason  to  have  attended  field-preaching, 
or  to  have  failed  to  oppose  it  or  the  image-break- 
ing. It  was  treason  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  "  Request"  of  the  nobles.  It  was  treason  to 
have  asserted  that  the  King  had  not  the  right 
to  annul  the  privileges  of  the  States.  And  es- 
pecially was  it  treason  to  maintain  that  the 
Blood-Council  was  bound  to  respect  any  law  or 
charter.  If  the  definition  of  the  crime  was 
long  and  varied,  the  penalty  was  announced  in 
brief  terms.  It  was  death,  without  exception  or 
delay. 

The  twelve  members  of  the  Council  were  ap- 
pointed by  Alva.  With  the  exception  of  two 
Spaniards,  Vargas  and  Del  Rio,  their  business 
was  merely  to  collect  information,  prepare 
charges,  and  recommend  to  the  two  Spaniards 
what  punishment  should  be  inflicted.  Vargas 
and  Del  Rio  only  had  the  right  of  voting.  If 
the  report  concluded  with  recommending  that 
death  should  be  inflicted,  it  was  at  once  ap- 
proved and  carried  into  execution  within  eight- 
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and-forty  hours.  If  it  concluded  otherwise,  the 
commissioners  were  loaded  with  reproaches,  and 
ordered  to  take  back  the  report  and  revise  it. 

Alva  was  determined  that  no  traitor  should 
escape,  either  from  failure  of  positive  proof,  or 
through  any  possible  human  Aveakness  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates.  He  was  not  at  first 
sure  that  they  could  be  trusted ;  but  he  was  sure 
of  himself.  He  therefore  retained  in  his  own 
hands  the  final  decision  in  all  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  Council.  "  Two  reasons,"  he  wrote  to 
the  King,  "have  determined  me  thus  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  tribunal :  The  first,  that  not 
knowing  its  members,  I  might  easily  be  deceived 
by  them ;  The  second,  that  men  of  the  law  con- 
demn only  for  crimes  that  are  proved."  So  the 
Duke  labored  seven  hours  a  day  in  the  Blood- 
Council. 

His  apprehensions  were  groundless.  He 
might  at  least  have  reposed  full  confidence  in 
Juan  de  Vargas.  What  Alva  was  to  Philip, 
Vargas  was  to  Alva.  Alva  did  his  bloody  work 
with  the  cold  remorseless  solemnity  of  a  Strat- 
ford ;  Vargas  performed  his  task  with  the  brutal 
buffoonery  of  a  Jeffreys.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Council  were  conducted  in  Latin,  for  Var- 
gas understood  no  Flemish  ;  and  even  in  their 
own  imminent  peril  the  Flemings  took  grim  de- 
light in  ridiculing  the  uncouth  phrases  in  which 
he  couched  his  bloody  decisions. 

Hessels,  one  of  the  subordinate  members,  was 
worthy  of  his  place.  He  Avas  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge in  a  nap  during  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon's proceedings ;  but  Avhen  suddenly  aAvak- 
ened  to  give  his  opinion,  his  answer,  "  Adpati- 
bulum,  ad patibuhm — to  the  galloAvs,  to  the  gal- 
lows !"  Avas  always  ready,  though  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case  under  discus- 
sion, or  even  of  the  name  of  the  victim.  Had 
Alva  known  his  merits  he  Avould  probably  have 
given  him  the  right  to  Arote  on  the  sentence. 

This  fearful  tribunal  Avas  busily  at  work  with- 
in a  fortnight  after  the  arrest  of  Egmont  and 
Horn.     Besides  the  desire  for  vengeance,  Alva 
had  another  potent  motive  for  urging  on  its 
action.     The  goods  of  the  condemned  were  to 
be  confiscated,  and  he  had  promised  Philip  an 
annual  income  of  half  a  million  ducats  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  confiscations.     Though  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  Avas  abundant  reason  for  ac- 
cusation, poverty  formed  no  ground  for  exemp- 
tion.    If  any  one  failed  to  appear  Avhen  sum- 
moned, he  was  outlaAved  Avithout  further  form ; 
if  he  appeared,  he  was  sure  of  condemnation. 
The  natural  sequence  of  trial,  sentence,  and 
punishment,  Avas  sometimes   reA^ersed.     Upon 
one  occasion  Avhen  the  name  of  a  person  was 
called  for  examination,  it  Avas  found  that  he  had 
been  already  executed ;  and  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  evidence  shoAved  that,  for  a  Avonder,  the 
offense  charged  upon  him  did  not  fall  within 
any  clause  of  the  definition  of  treason.     "No 
matter  for  that,"  said  Vargas,  jocosely;  "if  he 
died  innocent,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  him 
Avhen  he  takes  his  trial  in  the  other  Avorld." 
Cases  of  this  precise  character  could   not, 


hoAvever,  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  for  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  there  should  be  a  man, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  avIio  did  not  come  Avith- 
in  some  of  the  categories  of  treason  as  laid 
doAvn  by  Alva,  and  expounded  by  Vargas.  One 
citizen  was  beheaded  because  in  a  popular  tu- 
mult he  had  persuaded  a  rioter  not  to  fire  upon 
a  magistrate.  It  Avas  held  that  this  proved  him 
to  be  a  person  holding  authority  among  the 
rebels.  A  Avoman  Avas  arraigned  for  having 
offered  some  indignity  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
together  Avith  her  maid-servant  Avho  had  seen 
the  offense 'and  had  not  denounced  it.  Both 
Avere  droAvned  in  a  hogshead  of  Avater  placed 
upon  the  scaffold. 

The  prisons  AArere  soon  filled  to  overfioAving 
with  the  accused  aAvaiting  trial;  though,  to  do 
the  Council  justice,  this  delay  Avas  owing  to  no 
fault  of  theirs.  No  means  were  spared  to  ex- 
pedite the  proceedings.  The  accusations  Avere 
often  made  out  in  batches,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  together.  At  Shrovetide  a  grand 
razzia  Avas  made,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  five 
hundred,  Avho  were  sentenced  and  executed. 
The  old  machinery  for  executions  was  inade- 
quate to  the  work  required,  and  the  guillotine 
had  not  yet  been  inAented.  The  columns  in 
the  streets,  the  posts  of  dAvellings,  were  con- 
A'erted  into  extempore  galloAA-s.  The  whole 
country  Avas  fast  becoming  a  charnel-house. 
The  best  blood  of  the  Netherlands  stained  the 
scaffold. 

Schiller,  AArriting  in  1788,  can  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  nations  but  one  feeble  parallel 
to  this  bloody  tribunal.  It  is  the  proscriptions 
of  China  and  Sulla  and  Marius  at  Rome.  Had 
his  noble  fragment  been  written  fiAre  years  later, 
the  French  Revolutionary  Tribunal  would  have 
furnished  a  more  apposite  illustration.  But 
the  atrocities  of  the  tribunal  of  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville  pale  before  those  of  the  Blood-Council  of 
Alva.  Within  less  than  three  months  from  its 
organization  the  Council  condemned  more  than 
1800  persons.  The  victims  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  during  the  fifteen  months  of  its 
existence  amounted  to  1862.  Thus  the  Blood- 
Council,  in  three  months,  and  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  tAvo  or  three  millions,  found  as  many 
victims  as  Avere  sacrificed  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  during  a  space  five  times  greater,  out 
of  a  population  ten  times  as  numerous.*     The 


*  Alison,  indeed,  following  Prudhomme,  says  that 
1S,000  were  executed  by  the  revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Very  probably  he  intended  to  include  other  tribunals  be- 
sides that  of  Paris.  Even  then,  his  statistics  are  wholly 
unreliable.  He  invariably  multiplies  the  number  of  vic- 
tims, but  is  quite  indifferent  whether  by  five,  ten,  or 
twenty.  Thus  the  four  or  five  thousand  executed  by 
Carrier  at  Nantes,  are  raised  by  him  to  32,000.  He  puts 
down  the  number  of  men  slain  in  La  Vendee  (exclusive 
of  15,000  women  and  22,000  children  who  are  separately 
enumerated)  at  900,000.  Now  the  whole  population  of 
La  Vendee  in  1793  could  not  have  reached  300,000:  it 
is  now  but  3S0,000.  It  is  true  that  the  Vendeean  war 
was  not  confined  within  the  precise  boundaries  of  La  Ven- 
dee; but  the  population  of  the  Avhole  territory  covered  by 
it  must  have  been  less  than  half  a  million,  which  would 
give  little  more  than  100,000  men.     If  we  divide  Prud- 
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September  massacres  at  Paris,  and  the  noyades 
audi  fusillades  of  Lyons  and  Nantes  all  find  their 
prototypes,  on  a  still  more  murderous  scale,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands. When  impartial  History  sums  up  the 
crimes  against  humanity  wrought  by  Despotism 
and  by  Revolution,  she  will  write  down  that, 
for  every  wrong  done  by  the  oppressed  in  their 
uprisings  against  tyranny,  a  hundred  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  oppressors  in  maintaining 
despotism.  The  true  monsters  of  history  are 
the  Philips  and  Alvas,  not  the  Dantons  and 
Robespierres. 

Early  in  15G8  Philip  laid  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands  before  the  Papal  Inquisition.  The 
Holy  Office  speedily  pronounced  the  entire 
population,  with  certain  exceptions  specifically 
named,  tainted  with  heresy ;  and  as  such  con- 
demned them  to  death.  The  King  forthwith 
issued  a  decree  confirming  the  sentence  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  ordering  it  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion. This  is  certainly  the  most  sweeping  sen- 
tence of  death  ever  pronounced.  Compared 
with  it  the  wildest  carmagnoles  of  Barrere  and 
the  most  insane  ravings  of  Marat  are  the  soul 
of  mildness.  Three  lines  condemned  to  death 
as  many  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

No  one  can  believe  that  it  could  have  been 
intended  by  Philip  that  this  decree  should  be 
executed  to  the  letter.  But  this  much  was 
certain — the  life  and  estate  of  every  man  in  the 
Netherlands  was  now  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  Alva.  Where  all  were  under  sentence,  any 
one  might  be  selected  for  punishment  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  In  fact,  the  executions  were 
pushed  on  with  a  vigor  that  put  to  shame  even 
the  celerity  of  the  Blood-Council.  Alva  wrote 
to  Philip  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  close 
of  Holy  Week  to  order  eight  hundred  execu- 
tions at  once.  Heretofore  the  executions  had 
been  simply  on  political  charges ;  and  death 
satisfied  the  demands  of  the  civil  law.  Now 
the  victims  suffered  as  heretics  as  well  as  trai- 
tors, and  torture  was  superadded.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  sufferers  from  haranguing  the  pop- 
ulace as  they  passed  on  to  execution,  their 
tongues  were  screwed  tightly  into  an  iron  com- 
press, and  the  tip  was  then  seared  with  a  hot 
iron.  The  swelling  and  inflammation  precluded 
all  possibility  of  speech,  while  the  groans  and 
unintelligible  sounds  wrung  out  by  the  extrem- 
ity of  agony  formed  abundant  occasion  for  mer- 
riment to  the  executioners  and  Inquisitors. 

Sentence  of  outlawry  and  confiscation  had 
been  passed  upon  William  of  Orange.  His  old- 
est son,  a  lad  at  school,  had  been  kidnapped 
and  sent  to  Spain.  The  country  was  reduced 
to  the  very  extremity  of  misery.  A  whole  peo- 
ple lying  under  sentence  of  death  could  run  no 
greater  peril   by  rising  in   revolt,   no   matter 

homme  and  Alison's  900,000  victims  by  20,  the  quotient 
will  probably  exceed  the  true  amount.  The  number  of 
victims  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  we  have 
given  above,  is  that  stated  in  the  lists  drawn  up,  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  by  the  Convention,  who  had  every 
motive  not  to  understate  it.    They  are  doubtless  reliable. 


against  what  odds.  So  thought  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  now,  from  his  retreat  in  Germany, 
began  to  organize  an  insurrection. 

The  materials  were  scattered  over  half  Eu- 
rope out  of  which  his  grand  and  subtle  genius 
was  to  weave  an  organization  strong  enough  to 
be  matched  against  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
formed  open  or  secret  leagues  with  half  the 
princes  of  Germany.  He  had  secured  prom- 
ises of  aid  from  the  Protestants  of  England 
and  the  Huguenots  of  France.  He  had  sum- 
moned around  him  the  exiles  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Netherlands.  He  sold  his  jewels,  his 
furniture,  and  his  plate  to  raise  funds.  They 
realized  50,000  florins.  Other  nobles  contrib- 
uted according  to  their  ability.  The  mother  of 
the  imprisoned  Count  Horn  gave  10,000  florins. 
From  these  sources  half  of  the  200,000  crowns 
which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  campaign  was  realized.  The  other 
half  was  furnished  by  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam and  Leydcn  and  other  towns,  and  by  refu- 
gee traders  in  England. 

On  the  Gth  of  April,  15G8,  William  issued  a 
commission  to  his  brother  Louis,  authorizing 
him  to  levy  troops  and  wage  war  against  the 
Spaniards.  This  document  reads  strangely  to 
us.  War  was  to  be  waged,  in  Philip's  name, 
against  Philip's  chosen  deputy  and  agent.  For 
the  first  time,  but  not  for  the  last,  was  the  max- 
im of  despotism,  "The  King  can  do  no  wrong," 
wrested  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  that  by  a  strict 
logical  necessity.  Since  the  King  could  do  no 
wrong,  the  flagrant  wrongs  that  were  undenia- 
bly perpetrated  by  Alva  must  be  done  without 
the  consent  of  Philip  and  against  his  will. 
Hence  loyalty  to  his  gracious  Majesty  demand- 
ed that  his  gracious  Majesty's  troops  and  their 
commander  should  be  driven  from  the  country. 

The  Netherlands  were  to  be  entered  simul- 
taneously at  three  points  :  on  the  south  by  a 
band  of  Huguenots  from  France ;  on  the  west 
by  an  army  from  Germany ;  while  Louis  was 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Frieseland  on 
the  north.  William  himself  was  to  remain  near 
Cleves  with  a  fourth  army,  ready  to  march  in 
the  direction  which  circumstances  should  indi- 
cate. 

The  first  two  attacks  failed  at  once  and  total- 
ly. The  armies  were  scattered  at  a  blow.  Louis 
was  at  the  outset  more  successful.  On  the  24th 
of  April  he  entered  Frieseland  with  a  small  body 
of  troops.  His  banners  were  emblazoned  with 
patriotic  devices :  "  Freedom  for  Fatherland  and 
for  Conscience ;"  "  Now  or  Never,  Save  or  Die." 
Thousands  flocked  around  him,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  ill-armed 
and  ill-disciplined  force. 

Alva  ordered  two  of  his  best  officers,  Arcm- 
berg  and  Meghem,  to  make  head  against  Louis. 
It  was  agreed  between  these  two  commanders 
that  battle  should  not  be  given  until  their  forces 
were  united.  But  Meghem  was  delayed,  and 
Aremberg  alone  came  up  with  the  insurgents 
strongly  posted  near  the  monastery  of  Hciliger 
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Lee— the  Holy  Lion.  Sorely  against  his  will, 
he  was  forced  by  the  impatience  of  his  troops 
to  attack  the  enemy  without  waiting  for  his  col- 
league. The  Spaniards  paid  dearly  for  their 
overweening  self-confidence.  Hopelessly  en- 
tangled among  morasses  and  ditches,  they  were 
shot  down  and  cut  to  pieces.  Aremberg  made 
a  last  desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  the  lost  bat- 
tle. At  the  head  of  a  handful  of  cavalry  he 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  patriot  horse, 
commanded  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  a  younger 
brother  of  William.  The  two  leaders  met  hand 
to  hand.  Aremberg  shot  his  antagonist  and 
clove  his  head  with  a  sabre  stroke.  Of  the  five 
noble  brothers  of  the  House  of  Orange,  four 
were  to  meet  a  bloody  death.  Adolphus  was  the 
first.  Two  more  were  to  die  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  the  fourth,  and  noblest,  was  to  fall  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  Aremberg,  sorely  wound- 
ed, attempted  to  escape  from  the  melee;  but  his 
horse  fell  dead  under  him ;  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  and  slain,  fighting  val- 
iantly to  the  last. 

When   the   news   of  this  disastrous    defeat 
reached  Alva,  he  prepared  at  once  to  take  the 
field  in  person.     But  before  doing  so  he  had 
bloody  work  to  perform  at  Brussels.     A  large 
batch  of  prisoners  were  ordered  for  immediate 
execution ;  and  the  protracted  process  against 
Egmont  and  Horn  was  brought  to  a  summary 
close.      The  slow  proceedings  of  the  Blood- 
Council  in  their  case  afforded  a  striking  con- 
trast to  its  usual  celerity.     It  seems  as  though 
xVlva  was  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  venge- 
ance was  sweeter  when  tasted  drop  by  drop 
or  swallowed  at  a  draught.     After  they  had 
been  four  months  in  close  confinement,  they 
were   furnished   with   a   copy  of  the    charges 
against  them.     Bakkerzeel,  the  faithful  secre- 
tary of  Egmont,  had  been  repeatedly  put  to  the 
rack,  in  the  vain  hope  of  wringing  something 
from  him  which  might  implicate  his  master. 
The  accusations  were  drawn  up  respectively  in 
sixty-three  and  ninety  long  articles,  to  which 
they  were  required  to  furnish  written  answers, 
without   the  aid  of  counsel,  within  five  days. 
Afterward  a  commission  was  granted  them  to 
collect  evidence  for  their  defense,  but  before  this 
could  be  completed  the  case  was  pronounced 
closed,  and  none  of  their  testimony  was  intro- 
duced.    It  is  useless  to  recount  these  charges, 
or  to  examine  the  foundations  upon  which  they 
rested.     The  whole  affair,  from  beginning  to 
end,  was  a  deliberate  mockery.     The  fate  of 
Egmont  and  Horn  had  been  decided  at  Madrid 
before  Alva  had  left  Spain.     On  the  2d  of  June 
Vargas  and  Del  Rio  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  them.      This  was  approved  by 
Alva  on  the  evening  of  the  4th ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  they  were  beheaded  in  the 
great  square  of  Brussels.     Their  bodies  were 
delivered  to  their  friends ;  their  heads,  after 
having  been  exposed,  stuck  upon  spikes,  on  the 
scaffold,  were  put  in  boxes.     If  common  report 
is  to  be  trusted,  they  were  sent  to  Spain  for  the 
personal  gratification  of  Philip. 


Their  estates  were  confiscated.  The  family 
of  Egmont  were  left  in  utter  poverty.  Alva 
wrote  to  Philip  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  in  the  world  so  miserable  a  family  as  the 
wife  and  eleven  children  of  that  wealthy  noble. 
He  doubted  whether  they  had  the  means  of 
buying  a  single  meal,  and  advised  that  they 
should  be  taken  to  Spain  and  placed  in  a  con- 
vent, where  the  daughters  might  take  the  vail. 

The  Duke  was  now  ready  to  proceed  against 
Louis.     He  acted  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.     By  the  middle  of 
July  he  had  concentrated  his  forces  within  a 
few  miles  of  Groningen,  where  the  insurgents 
were  entrenched.     Louis  had  been  unable  to 
derive  any  solid  advantage  from  his  victory  at 
Heiliger  Lee.     He  had  no  money  to  pay  his 
mercenaries,  and  they  were  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual mutiny.     He  was  attacked  by  Alva,  and 
after  a  sharp  skirmish,  ending  in  a  virtual  rout, 
he  retreated  along  the  dykes  and  through  the 
marshes,  toward  the  little  village  of  Jemmin- 
gen.     This  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  peninsula, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Ems,  and  a  deep 
arm  of  the  sea.     Here  the  Duke  came  up  with 
them.      Further  retreat  was  impossible.     Be- 
hind them  was  the  broad  river,  which  they  had 
no  adequate  means   of  passing ;    before  them 
were  the  veteran  forces  of  Alva,  through  which 
the  tumultuary  bands  of  Louis  must  cut  their 
way  or  perish.     There  was  indeed  one  possible 
loophole  for  escape.     Between  Louis  and  Alva 
lay  a  tract  lower  than  the  sea,  which  was  fenced 
out  by  strong  dykes.     If  the  sluices  could  be 
opened,  and  the  country  laid  under  water,  the 
Spaniards  would  be  unable  to  advance.     Time 
at  least  would  be  saved.    Louis  commenced  the 
work  of  cutting  through  the  dykes ;  Alva  dis- 
patched a  body  of  troops  to  prevent  this.    They 
were  just  in  time.     A  breach  had  been  made 
through  which  the  waters  were  already  rushing 
furiously.       The   Spaniards   threw   themselves 
upon  those  who  were  engaged  in  destroying  the 
dykes,  drove  them  off,  and  closed  the  openings. 
In  vain  Louis  tried  to  recover  possession  of  the 
ocean  barrier.     The  Spaniards  clung  to  this  key 
of  their  position  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  their 
renown,  until  strongly  reinforced. 

Louis  now  advanced  from  his  entrenchments, 
and  resolved  upon  attempting  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy.  But  the  moment  his  troops 
came  near  the  foe,  they  were  seized  Avith  a  sud- 
den panic,  and  fled  back  to  their  camp,  the 
Spaniards  closely  upon  their  heels.  There  was 
no  longer  a  battle.  It  was  a  confused  flight 
and  massacre.  The  fugitives  were  driven  into 
the  river  or  slaughtered  without  resistance. 
Seven  thousand  insurgents  were  slain  in  a  few 
hours.  The  Spanish  loss  is  variously  stated  at 
from  seven  to  eighty  men.  Count  Louis  escaped 
by  swimming  the  Ems. 

Alva  returned  in  triumph  to  Brussels,  and 
resumed  his  butchery  with  new  vigor.  But  he 
was  soon  summoned  to  make  head  against  Will- 
iam of  Orange.  These  accumulated  disasters 
had  not  shaken  the  constancv  of  the  Prince. 
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He  had  succeeded  in  gathering  a  force  of 
30,000  men  in  Germany,  and  early  in  October 
marched  into  Brabant.  He  was  resolved  to 
risk  all  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  battle.  One 
decisive  victory  would  rally  the  whole  country 
to  his  standard.  Alva  had  also  studied  the 
posture  of  atfairs,  and  had  determined  not  to 
fight.  He  knew  that  William  had  no  means 
of  carrying  on  a  long  campaign,  and  that  to  him 
delay  was  equivalent  to  defeat.  The  chances 
of  victory  were  indeed  ten  to  one  in  his  own 
favor;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  one 
chance  against  him.  He  preferred  a  sure  vic- 
tory by  delay  to  a  probable  one  by  fighting. 
The  campaign  on  his  part  was  a  game  of  chess 
played  by  a  consummate  master.  Wherever 
William  moved,  Alva  was  close  at  his  side ;  yet 
so  skillfully  were  his  movements  conducted  that 
no  opening  for  an  attack  was  presented.  The 
fiery  Spaniards  murmured  at  this  apparent  cow- 
ardice ;  but  Alva  was  immovable.  The  young 
Baron  de  Chevreau  dashed  down  his  pistols  be- 
fore the  Duke,  as  if  to  signify  that  under  such 
a  commander  arms  were  useless.  Alva  smiled 
at  his  impetuosity,  and  told  him  that  it  was  the 
business  of  a  soldier  to  fight,  but  that  of  a  gen- 
eral was  to  conquer;  and  a  bloodless  victory 
was  the  best  of  all. 

Alva  was  right.  A  total  defeat  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Prince  as  these 
Fabian  tactics.  Winter  was  approaching.  His 
troops,  without  pay  or  plunder,  were  distressed 
for  food  and  forage.  Without  a  victory  there 
would  be  no  rising  in  the  Netherlands,  and  with- 
out a  rising  there  would  be  no  supplies.  Will- 
iam saw  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  keep  his 
army  longer  in  the  Netherlands.  He  led  them 
to  the  French  frontier,  where  he  disbanded 
them,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce  them 
to  follow  him  into  France,  there  to  take  part  in 
the  civil  war  then  raging.  The  campaign  had 
lasted  barely  a  month. 

Alva  was  justly  elated  at  his  brilliant  success. 
His  return  to  Brussels  was  greeted  with  hollow 
rejoicing.  The  great  square,  where  Egmont 
and  Horn  had  died — and  many  another  victim, 
nobler  if  less  known  than  these — was  enlivened 
by  a  succession  of  gay  tournaments.  He  caused 
the  cannon  taken  at  Jemmingen  to  be  melted 
down  and  cast  into  a  colossal  statue  of  him- 
self with  a  pompous  inscription  in  his  honor. 
It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  be  his  own 
eulogist.  The  Pope  was  duly  sensible  of  his 
transcendent  merits  as  a  defender  of  the  true 
faith.  In  testimony  of  these,  he  transmitted  to 
him  a  jeweled  hat  and  sword,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Father. 
The  Duke  was  bidden  to  remember  that  he  was 
guarded  by  the  hat  as  by  the  helmet  of  right- 
eousness, and  that  it  was  symbolical  of  the 
heavenly  crown  ready  for  princes  who  should 
support  the  Holy  Church.  The  sword  bore  this 
motto,  in  Latin :  "  Take  this  holy  sword,  the 
gift  of  God  by  which  thou  shalt  overthrow  the 
enemies  of  my  people  Israel." 

There  was  one  annoying  exception  to  the 


brilliant  success  of  the  Duke's  measures.  The 
net  result  of  the  confiscations  had  somehow 
failed  to  equal  his  anticipations.  So  far  from 
affording  a  large  surplus  revenue  for  Philip, 
his  administration  did  not  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses. Early  in  the  spring  of  1569  he  issued 
a  decree  imposing  new  taxes  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciency. An  extraordinary  impost  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  property  of  every 
description  was  to  be  paid  at  once.  A  perpet- 
ual tax  was  ordered  of  five  per  cent,  upon  every 
sale  or  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  ten  per  cent, 
upon  every  transfer  of  personal  property  or 
merchandise. 

The  Duke  was  a  consummate  strategist,  but 
a  poor  financier.  The  extraordinary  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  might  perhaps  be  endured  for 
once ;  but  no  trade  or  commerce  could  survive 
the  perpetual  five  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  sales  ; 
and  trade  and  commerce  were  the  life  of  the 
Netherlands.  A  house  might  be  sold  a  score 
of  times  during  the  year  ;  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise might  change  hands  ten  times  in  a  week ; 
the  cost  of  each  would  then  be  doubled  within 
those  periods  by  the  tax.  If  these  were  to  be 
enforced  the  country  would  be  ruined,  but  the 
government  would  not  be  enriched.  It  would 
be  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
Alva  could  not  sec  this.  He  wrote  joyously  to 
Philip  that  the  extraordinary  impost  would  give 
him  five  millions  in  hand,  and  that  he  might 
rely  upon  two  millions  of  net  yearly  income 
from  the  perpetual  taxes. 

The  Estates,  however,  resisted  these  imposi- 
tions upon  their  property  with  a  boldness  great- 
er than  they  had  shown  in  defense  of  their  lives. 
At  length  a  temporary  compromise  was  agreed 
upon.  The  extraordinary  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
and  two  millions  yearly  should  be  accepted  for 
two  years,  in  lieu  of  the  others. 

The  events  of  the  next  two  years  may  be  more 
briefly  dispatched.  The  fury  of  the  religious 
persecution  had  in  a  measure  exhausted  itself. 
The  health  of  Alva  began  to  break.  The  fail- 
ure of  his  financial  schemes  had  injured  his 
credit  at  court.  His  enemies  in  Spain  were  un- 
dermining him.  He  knew  that  he  was  hated 
in  the  Netherlands ;  for  this  he  cared  little,  but 
unmistakable  signs  showed  that  his  favor  with 
Philip  was  waning.  The  question  of  a  general 
pardon  began  to  be  agitated  at  Madrid.  Alva 
grew  weary  of  his  work,  and  begged  to  be  re- 
called. He  had  fulfilled  his  errand,  he  urged, 
and  had  reduced  the  country  to  absolute  sub- 
mission. 

Philip,  who  never  made  up  his  mind  hastily, 
took  Alva's  request  into  consideration.  In 
the  mean  while  he  forwarded  to  him  four  pro- 
grammes for  a  general  amnesty  in  the  Nether- 
lands, from  which  the  Duke  was  to  take  his 
choice.  In  July,  1570,  this  selection  was  made, 
and  the  terms  were  publicly  proclaimed  in  Brus- 
sels. Full  pardon  was  offered  to  all — with  cer- 
tain exceptions — who  should  within  two  months 
make  peace  with  the  Church  and  receive  abso- 
lution.    The  exceptions,  however,  excluded  all 
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heretical  teachers,  and  those  who  had  favored 
or  harbored  them ;  all  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  images  ;  and  all  who 
had  taken  up  arms  or  furnished  money  against 
the  government.  Those  who  fell  within  any  of 
these  classes  might  report  themselves  within  six 
months,  and  were  assured  that  they  might  hope 
for  a  favorable  consideration  of  their  case.  The 
amnesty  seems  to  have  differed  from  the  uni- 
versal sentence  of  the  Inquisition  chiefly  in  this  : 
By  the  sentence,  all  were  condemned,  with  ex- 
ceptions that  practically  included  nobody;  by 
the  amnesty  all  were  pardoned,  with  exceptions 
that  practically  included  everybody.  Alva  de- 
clared that  he  had  chosen  the  mildest  of  the 
four  programmes  sent  to  him.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  severer  ones  have  not  been  recorded 
for  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

Meanwhile  the  time  expired  during  which 
the  two  millions  were  to  be  paid,  and  Alva 
found  himself  again  without  money.  He  could 
burn  and  hang,  but  to  raise  funds  passed  his 
power.  He  insisted  upon  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  upon  sales.  The  Flemings  foiled  him  as 
our  Revolutionary  fathers  nullified  the  tea-tax. 
They  ceased  to  buy  and  sell.  Shops  were  closed 
in  the  towns.  Trade  and  industry  were  at  an 
end.  Bread,  meat,  and  clothing  were  not  to  be 
had.  The  provinces  seemed  ruined.  The  troops 
of  Alva  clamored  for  their  pay,  and  he  had  no 
money  to  give  them.  He  at  last  resolved  to  give 
an  impetus  to  traffic  by  hanging  a  score  of  the 
leading  traders  of  Brussels  who  had  dared  to 
shut  up  shop.  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
trying  this  ingenious  financial  experiment,  he 
received  tidings  from  the  little  seaport-town  of 
Brill,  which  gave  him  something  to  do  better 
adapted  to  his  genius.  The  narrative  of  this 
affair  takes  us  back  to  William  of  Orange. 

During  these  two  years  and  more  the  Prince 
had  been  sometimes  in  France,  sometimes  in 
Germany.  He  had,  with  his  brothers,  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Conde  and  Coligny.  The 
Huguenots  had  been  overthrown  at  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour,  partly  by  means  of  aid  furnished 
to  Charles  IX.  by  Alva.  Then  new  changes 
were  seen  upon  the  cards.  A  peace  was  patch- 
ed up  between  Charles  and  Coligny,  and  Alva 
was  to  be  attacked  in  the  Netherlands  by  French 
forces. 

William,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  land, 
resolved  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  ocean.  He 
issued  commissions  to  privateers  to  prey  upon 
Spanish  commerce.  The  "  Sea-Gueux,"  as 
these  privateers  were  styled,  became  formidable. 
They  were  the  germ  of  that  naval  power  which 
was  in  the  next  century  to  dispute  the  mastery 
of  the  sea  with  England.  William  de  la  Marck, 
a  kinsman  of  Egmont,  was  the  admiral  of  this 
fleet.  He  had  sworn  that  his  hair  should  not  be 
cropped  or  his  beard  shorn  until  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  his  kinsman.  He  had  been  allow- 
ed to  furnish  himself  with  supplies  in  the  En- 
glish ports ;  but  early  in  1572  Elizabeth  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  this,  and  La  Marck 
was  forced  to  put  to  sea  almost  in  a  state  of 


starvation.  He  determined  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Holland.  Chance  and  the 
winds  brought  him  to  Brill.  A  bold  idea  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  Sieur  de  Treslong,  one  of  his 
captains.  It  was  to  take  possession  of  the  town, 
and  hold  it  in  the  name  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  magistrates  neither  quite  consented  nor 
quite  refused  to  surrender  the  place.  The  wild 
Sea-Beggars  cut  the  matter  short.  They  built 
a  bonfire  before  the  gate ;  then  battering  down 
the  half-burned  portals  with  the  fragment  of  a 
mast,  entered  in  triumph,  and  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  William. 

From  this  chance  exploit  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred half-starved  buccaneers  rose  in  time  the 
United  Dutch  Republic.  The  revolt  spread  like 
wild-fire.  In  a  few  weeks  all  the  important 
towns  in  the  six  northern  provinces  declared  for 
William,  as  Stadtholder  for  Philip.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  this  post  in  1559,  and  still 
claimed  it.  Upon  this  slender  fiction  the  whole 
government  of  the  virtual  republic  rested  until 
1581,  when  the  authority  of  Philip  was  solemn- 
ly renounced. 

William  was  in  Germany,  busily  engaged  in 
turning  to  advantage  the  errors  of  Alva.  He 
sent  Sonoy  as  his  lieutenant  to  Holland.  Among 
the  written  instructions  with  which  he  was  fur- 
nished, were  strict  directions  to  secure  perfect 
toleration  to  the  Catholics  in  that  Protestant 
province.  His  negotiations  in  France  and  Ger- 
many seemed  about  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
The  French  Court,  as  well  as  the  Huguenot 
leaders  had  promised  him  aid.  His  gallant 
brother  Louis,  by  a  sudden  coup-de-main,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  strong  city  of  Mons,  close 
by  the  French  frontier,  where  he  was  soon  join- 
ed by  a  body  of  Huguenots. 

Success  followed  hard  upon  success.  The 
great  Lisbon  fleet  had  cast  anchor  at  Flushing, 
ignorant  that  the  town  had  declared  for  Orange. 
All  its  rich  treasure  and  merchandise  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Among  this  were 
half  a  million  crowns  in  gold,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  A  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
diers were  taken  prisoners.  William  had  mean- 
while raised  another  army  in  Germany,  and  had 
promise  of  large  succors  from  France.  It  seem- 
ed as  though  Alva  was  at  last  in  his  power. 

The  Duke  confronted  these  disasters  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  his  renown.  He  dispatched 
his  son,  Don  Frederick,  to  besiege  Mons  with 
what  forces  were  at  his  command,  while  he 
set  about  providing  reinforcements.  Frederick 
routed  a  large  force  of  Huguenots  who  were  on 
their  way  to  join  Louis,  and  laid  strict  siege  to 
the  city.  But  with  the  northern  provinces  in 
arms  against  him,  William  making  head  in 
Brabant,  and  France  ready  to  support  him,  the 
case  of  Alva  seemed  desperate. 

He  was  saved  by  a  great  crime,  in  the  com- 
misssion  of  which  he  had  no  share.  On  the 
11th  of  August  Coligny  had  written  to  William 
that  he  would  join  him,  with  the  sanction  of  his 
king,  at  the  head  of  15,000  French  troops.  Two 
weeks  from  that  day  occurred  the  Massacre  of 
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Saint  Bartholomew.  All  hope  of  a  French  al- 
liance was  at  an  end.  Charles  and  Philip  were 
reconciled ;  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  Hu- 
guenots was  a  pledge  of  amity  between,  them. 
Herod  and  Pilate  had  become  friends.  Alva 
repaired  to  Mons  to  press  the  siege  in  person. 
The  army  of  William  again  disbanded.  Lions 
was  recaptured.  All  the  towns  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  William  shared  the  same  fate.  A 
new  chapter  of  executions  followed  of  course. 

William  took  his  way  to  Holland,  which  alone 
remained  faithful.  He  expected  to  perish. 
"There,"  said  he,  "will  I  make  my  sepulchre." 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  Don  Frederick,  with 
orders  to  conquer  this  one  remaining  rebel  prov- 
ince. The  little  town  of  Naarden,  which  lay  in 
his  way,  hesitated  to  surrender  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. Though  no  formal  resistance  was  offered 
it  was  doomed  to  destruction.  The  soldiers  en- 
tered, and  were  sumptuously  entertained.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  the  citizens  were 
summoned  to  the  church.  When  they  were  col- 
lected they  were  told  to  prepare  for  death.  The 
door  was  flung  open,  and  the  Spaniards  rushed 
with  sword  and  dagger  upon  the  unarmed  herd. 
When  all  had  been  cut  down,  the  church  was  set 
on  fire,  and  dead  and  dying  were  consumed  to- 
gether. 

The  fate  of  Naarden  was  a  warning  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  elsewhere.  The  ancient 
courage  of  the  Batavi  revived  in  the  imminent 
peril,  and  they  resolved  to  die  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Amsterdam  had  not  yielded  to  William, 
and  there  Alva  took  up  his  position,  as  a  point 
whence  to  recover  the  whole  province.  Ten 
miles  from  Amsterdam,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  narrow  inlet  leading  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to 
the  Harlem  Lake  was  the  city  of  Harlem,  which 
from  its  position  wras  the  key  to  the  province  of 
Holland.  The  city  was  almost  destitute  of  de- 
fenses, and  its  garrison  amounted  to  but  four 
thousand  fighting  men.  To  these  were  added 
three  hundred  fighting  women,  who  bore  their 
full  share  in  the  fearful  drama  that  was  to  be 
enacted.  Over  the  ruins  of  Harlem  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Alva  to  march  to  the  conquest  of 
Holland. 

It  was  intended  to  make  the  siege  a  brief  one, 
and  Don  Frederick  concentrated  before  it  a  vet- 
eran force  of  30,000  men.  After  a  vigorous 
cannonade  of  three  days  an  assault  was  ordered. 
The  church-bells  summoned  the  population  to 
the  walls  to  repel  the  assault.  The  stout  burgh- 
ers plied  sword  and  musket ;  they  pitched  down 
heavy  stones  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants; 
live  coals  were  showered  upon  them :  hoops 
smeared  with  burning  pitch  were  dextrously 
flung  over  their  necks.  The  Spaniards  were 
astounded  at  this  unexpected  resistance.  Don 
Frederick  saw  that  the  town  was  not  to  be  taken 
by  assault,  and  recalled  his  soldiers  from  the 
trenches.  Three  hundred  of  them  could  not 
obey  the  summons,  for  they  were  cold  in  death. 
Only  three  or  four  of  the  defenders  lost  their 
lives.  The  assault  was  converted  into  a  siege — 
one  of  the  most  memorable  recorded  in  history. 


Besiegers  and  besieged  mined  and  countermined. 
One  defense  was  battered  down  only  to  show  a 
new  and  stronger  one  raised  behind  it.  Reg- 
ular approaches  were  as  vain  as  the  sudden  at- 
tack had  been. 

But  if  arms  could  not  win  the  city,  famine 
might.  It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  Spaniards  were  hardly  less  severe  than 
those  of  the  Hollanders.  Don  Frederick  wished 
to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  iron  father  refused. 
If  his  son  fell  he  himself  would  supply  his  place ; 
if  he  perished  his  wife  should  come  from  Spain 
to  share  his  fate.  He  wrote  to  Philip  that  such 
a  war  had  never  been  seen  on  earth.  The  be- 
sieged made  constant  sallies.  In  March  a  thou- 
sand men  burst  out,  drove  in  the  enemy's  out- 
posts, burned  three  hundred  tents,  and  killed 
eight  hundred  of  the  unsuspecting  enemy,  with 
a  trifling  loss  on  their  part.  To  their  memory 
they  erected  a  trophy  upon  the  ramparts — a 
huge  grave,  with  the  taunting  inscription,  "  Har- 
lem is  the  grave-yard  of  the  Spaniards."  The 
Prince  endeavored  to  succor  the  town  by  water, 
and  the  battle  was  waged  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land.  On  the  28th  of  May,  the  Spanish  fleet 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  This  gave  them  the 
command  of  the  lake,  and  cut  off  all  supplies 
from  the  town.  Famine  now  began  to  prevail. 
The  store  of  bread,  carefully  husbanded,  was 
exhausted.  Every  unclean  animal  was  caught 
and  eagerly  devoured.  The  hides  of  horses, 
the  leather  of  shoes,  became  delicacies.  All 
hope  of  succor  was  gone.  Death  by  sword  or 
famine  seemed  inevitable.  It  was  determiued 
to  sally  out  in  one  body — the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  midst — and  either  fight  their  way 
through  or  all  die  together. 

This  determination  became  known  in  the 
Spanish  camp.  Don  Frederick  had  learned  by 
experience  what  the  besieged  could  dare  and 
do.  Rather  than  run  this  peril  he  offered  ab- 
solute indemnity,  upon  condition  of  surrender. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Harlem  yielded  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1573,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months  and  two  days.  The  garrison  had  been 
reduced  from  four  thousand  men  to  eighteen 
hundred. 

The  promise  of  indemnity  was  made  only  to 
be  broken.  Six  hundred  Germans  who  formed 
part  of  the  garrison,  were  dismissed;  the  re- 
maining twelve  hundred  were  butchered  to  a 
man ;  at  least  an  equal  number  of  citizens  shared 
the  same  fate.  Alva  himself,  writing  to  his 
master,  states  the  number  butchered  in  cold 
blood  at  twenty-three  hundred.  Five  execu- 
tioners were  kept  busily  at  work,  and  when  they 
were  wearied  with  the  toil,  three  hundred  living 
wretches,  tied  in  couples,  back  to  back,  were 
flung  into  the  lake. 

The  Spaniards  had  little  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  conquest  of  Harlem. 
It  had  cost  them  12,000  men,  and  seven  months 
of  time,  to  take  a  city  defended  by  four  thou- 
sand men.  At  this  rate  how  many  years,  how 
many  troops,  how  much  treasure,  would  the 
conquest  of  Holland  cost  ? 
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Equally  memorable  with  the  siege  of  Harlem 
was  that  of  the  little  town  of  Alkmaar,  upon 
which  Don  Frederick  next  advanced,  with  a 
force  of  1G,000  men.  Within  the  city  were  a 
garrison  of  eight  hundred  soldiers,  besides  thir- 
teen hundred  burghers  capable  of  bearing  arms 
— twenty-one  hundred  men,  all  told,  against 
sixteen  thousand.  The  siege  was  opened  in 
August.  Alva  seems  to  have  somewhat  re- 
proached  himself  for  his  mildness  at  Harlem, 
and  to  have  wondered  that  since  some  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  spared,  the  whole  province 
had  not  at  once  flung  itself  at  his  feet  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy  and  gratitude.  He  was  resolved 
that  since  Harlem  had  witnessed  his  clemency, 
Alkmaar  should  be  a  monument  of  his  just 
severity.  "If  I  take  Alkmaar,"  he  wrote  to 
Philip,  "I  am  resolved  not  to  leave  a  single 
creature  alive ;  the  knife  shall  be  put  to  every 
throat.  Since  the  example  of  Harlem  has 
proved  of  no  use,  perhaps  an  example  of  cruel- 
ty will  bring  the  other  cities  to  their  senses." 

For  a  while  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Alkmaar 
is  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  Harlem.  The 
fierce  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  were  met  by  a 
determined  resistance.  Boiling  water,  blazing 
pitch,  molten  lead,  fire-hoops,  were  rained  down 
upon  the  assailants.  The  first  assault  cost  the 
Spaniards  a  thousand  lives.  One  officer  who 
had  gained  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  defenders  before  he  was  hurled 
back  into  the  moat,  reported  that  he  had  seen 
neither  helmet  nor  harness  within ;  only  a  few 
plain-looking  people,  who  appeared  like  fisher- 
men. Despair  had  made  these  plain  fishermen 
more  than  a  match  for  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Alva.  Yet  they  soon  manifested  that  they  were 
capable  of  still  higher  daring.  They  ventured 
to  call  in  the  remorseless  sea  as  an  ally.  The 
opening  of  a  few  dykes  would  let  in  the  ocean 
over  the  province  from  which  it  had  been  won. 
The  fields  and  meadows  would  be  flooded  and 
the  harvests  ruined;  but  the  Spaniards  would 
be  drowned.  A  messenger  from  Orange,  at 
peril  of  his  life,  made  way  through  the  besieg- 
ing forces,  with  a  promise  that  on  a  given  day 
the  dykes  should  be  opened.  The  communica- 
tion was  inclosed  in  a  hollow  staff.  The  mes- 
senger lost  this  in  his  perilous  passage,  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
knew  that  the  Prince  would  fulfill  his  promise. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  this 
new  enemy.  The  siege  was  forthwith  raised, 
after  it  had  lasted  seven  weeks. 

Negotiations  were  renewed  between  William 
and  the  Court  of  France  before  the  year  had 
closed.  The  elective  throne  of  Poland  had  be- 
come vacant,  and  the  French  King  was  desirous 
to  secure  it  for  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
The  influence  of  William  was  great  among  the 
German  and  Polish  Protestants,  and  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  this  Charles  was  willing  to 
throw  Philip  overboard.  A  treaty  was  actually 
arranged,  in  virtue  of  which  Charles  was  to 
supply  William  with  men  and  money,  in  con- 


sideration of  which  he  was  to  receive  the  pro- 
tectorate, under  stringent  restrictions,  over  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  and  the  sovereignty  over  such 
other  portion  of  the  Netherlands  as  should  be 
wrested  from  the  Spaniards. 

These  multiplied  disasters  had  brought  Philip 
to  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  petition  of 
Alva  for  recall.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1573 
his  successor,  Requesens.  arrived  and  assumed 
the  post.  Alva,  tortured  with  the  gout,  op- 
pressed with  age,  and  burdened  with  debt,  left 
the  Netherlands.  In  five  years,  by  his  own 
estimate,  he  had  brought  18,600  victims  to  the 
stake  and  the  scaffold,  while  those  that  perished 
by  siege,  and  massacre,  and  starvation,  defied 
computation.  He  survived  for  nine  more  years, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  was  attacked  by  a  lin- 
gering fever,  which  reduced  him  so  low  that  he 
was  only  kept  alive  by  milk  which  he  drank 
from  a  woman's  breast.  Such  was  the  quiet 
close  of  the  life  of  the  bloody  Duke  of  Alva. 

The  administration  of  Requesens  lasted  three 
years.  It  was  marked  by  negotiations  and  fight- 
ing. But  so  evenly  was  success  balanced  that 
at  its  close  the  issue  was  as  doubtful  as  ever. 
On  the  sea,  the  success  of  the  Hollanders  was 
almost  unvarying ;  and  they  defended  their 
towns  with  the  obstinate  pertinacity  which  they 
had  displayed  at  Harlem  and  Alkmaar.  On 
the  land  the  iron  discipline  of  the  Spaniards 
gave  them  the  superiority  over  the  hasty  levies 
which  the  Prince  and  his  brother  Louis  could 
raise  among  the  German  and  French  mercena- 
ries. Both  parties  were  constantly  harassed 
for  want  of  money  to  pay  their  troops ;  and 
both  armies  ever  and  anon  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  in- 
surgents mutinied  before  going  into  action,  and 
the  Spaniards  after  they  had  won  the  victory. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1574,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Mook,  between  the  Spaniards 
under  Avila,  and  a  body  of  German  and  French 
troops  led  by  Louis  and  Henry,  the  brothers  of 
William.  The  Spaniards  were  completely  vic- 
torious, and.  the  two  brothers  were  slain. 

The  siege  of  Leyden,  which  commenced  late 
in  May  of  this  year,  is  still  more  noteworthy 
than  those  of  Harlem  and  Alkmaar.  This  city, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Netherlands, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  broad  pastures  and  green 
meadows  that  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
Over  these  fertile  fields  many  an  eager  eye  was 
soon  to  be  cast,  in  the  hope  that  the  waters 
might  be  seen  rolling  again  over  the  land,  once 
their  bed.  From  the  first,  preparations  were 
made  for  a  long  siege.  All  the  food  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  and  doled  out 
by  weight,  half  a  pound  of  meat,  and  as  much 
bread  daily  to  a  man,  and  a  due  proportion  to 
women  and  children.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
implored  the  citizens  to  hold  out  for  three 
months,  assuring  them  that  within  that  time  he 
would  devise  some  means  for  their  deliverance. 
He  had  no  force  with  which  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  he  held  a  position  which  would  enable  him 
to  cut  through  the  dykes  and  allow  the  ocean 
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to  reclaim  the  land  which  had  been  wrested 
from  it.  "Better  a  drowned  land  than  a  lost 
land,"  exclaimed  the  patriots  as  they  calmly  de- 
voted their  fertile  fields  to  desolation.  The 
waters  that  should  flood  the  Spanish  camp 
would  also  bear  supplies  to  the  starving  town. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  mere  fighting  dur- 
ing this  siege.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  Harlem  and  Alkmaar.  Early  in  August  the 
sluices  were  opened,  and  the  waters  began 
slowly  to  rise.  The  bread  in  the  city  was  gone, 
the  only  food  left  was  malt  cake.  On  the  21st 
a  letter  reached  the  Prince,  from  the  city,  stat- 
ing that  they  had  fulfilled  their  promise.  They 
had  held  out  three  months — two  with  food,  and 
one  without.  Their  malt-cake  would  last  but 
four  days  longer.  The  Prince  lay  ill  of  a  fever ; 
but  from  the  sick  bed  he  directed  all  the  opera- 
tions. 

Five  miles  from  Leyden  was  the  great  dyke, 
called  the  Land-Scheiding.  The  piercing  of 
the  outer  dykes  had  already  laid  the  ten  miles 
between  this  and  the  ocean  under  water.  The 
besieging  forces  lay  between  this  Land-Scheid- 
ing and  the  city.  If  this  dyke  were  cut  through, 
the  Spanish  entrenchments  would  be  flooded, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  waters  would  float 
the  boats  of  the  deliverers,  laden  with  provis- 
ions, to  the  very  walls  of  the  beleaguered  city. 
It  was  now  the  11th  of  September,  and  still  the 
starving  town  held  out.  On  that  night  the 
Land-Scheiding  was  pierced,  and  the  boats 
passed  through  the  gaps.  But  it  was  found  that 
another  dyke,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond, 
intervened.  This  had  been  left  unguarded  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  also  breached.  Yet 
now  the  waters  diffused  over  so  large  a  space, 
rose  but  slowly.  A  strong  east  wind  also  was 
driving  them  back  toward  the  sea.  So  passed 
a  week  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Land-Scheiding,  and  the  boats  lay  aground 
three  miles  from  the  city.  But  on  the  18th  the 
wind  veered  and  blew  a  gale  from  the  north- 
west. The  waters  rose ;  the  armada  was  again 
afloat,  and  came  within  a  mile  and  three-fourths 
of  the  city.  Again  the  wind  veered,  the  waters 
fell,  leaving  the  boats  fast  aground.  In  the 
narrow  space  between  the  town  and  the  fleet 
lay  now  the  beleaguering  forces.  They  knew 
that  the  town  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  taunting- 
ly called  the  defenders  cat-eaters  and  dog-eat- 
ers. "  It  is  true,"  they  replied,  "  and  so  long 
as  you  hear  a  cat  mew  or  a  dog  bark,  ye  may 
know  that  we  hold  out,  and  when  all  has  per- 
ished but  ourselves,  we  will  devour  our  own  left 
arms  and  fight  you  with  the  right.  When  the 
last  hour  has  come,  we  will  set  fire  to  the  city 
and  perish  in  the  flames."  Still  the  fleet  lay 
stranded,  and  the  city  vanes  pointed  ever  east- 
ward. Until  the  wind  changed  the  waters  would 
not  rise.  At  last,  on  the  2d  of  October,  a 
violent  equinoctial  storm  arose  from  the  west, 
dashing  the  waters  fiercely  in  upon  the  land,  over 
the  ruined  dykes.  The  vessels  were  again  afloat 
for  the  city  walls.  Two  strong  forts  lay  in  their 
way,  which  might  have  disputed  their  advance. 


But  the  Spaniards  were  panic-stricken  at  being 
thus  invaded  by  the  ocean,  and  poured  tumultu- 
ously  over  the  narrow  dyke,  which  formed  the 
only  path  to  the  firm  land.  The  wild  Zealand 
sailors,  almost  amphibious,  leaped  from  their 
vessels  upon  the  retreating  masses,  and  drove 
them  from  the  crumbling  dyke  into  the  sea. 
So,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  October,  Ley- 
den was  relieved.  On  the  very  next  day  the 
wind  again  shifted  and  drove  the  waters  back. 
In  a  few  days  the  land  was  again  bare :  and 
the  work  of  re-constructing  the  dykes  was  be- 
gun. 

In  memory  of  this  great  deliverance  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  was  at  once  founded.  In  its 
charter  of  institution  the  fiction  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  Philip  was  still  gravely  kept  up.  He 
himself  was  made  to  declare  that  in  considera- 
tion of  what  had  passed  he  had  "  resolved,  after 
ripely  deliberating  with  his  dear  cousin,  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  Stadtholder,  to  erect  a  free  pub- 
lic school  and  university,"  and  so  on.  The  le- 
gal fiction  of  Philip's  supremacy  now  seemed 
like  grave  irony. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  government  of 
Requcsens  passed  in  barren  diplomacy,  enliven- 
ed by  a  few  brilliant  exploits  on  either  side. 
Orange  labored  with  desperate  earnestness  to 
consolidate  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  thwart- 
ed often  by  the  jealousy  and  parsimony  of  the 
States,  and  always  embarrassed  for  want  of 
means  to  carry  on  his  great  enterprise.  Re- 
quesens  was  no  less  embarrassed  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  his  troops,  who  were  continually 
breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  So  the  war 
languished,  now  blazing  up  for  a  time,  then  dy- 
ing away.  It  was  during  this  weary  time  that 
the  Prince  first  meditated  the  gigantic  scheme 
of  gathering  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  with 
their  movable  property  on  board  his  vessels ; 
and  then  opening  all  the  dykes  that  had  been 
reared  by  the  patient  labor  of  centuries,  to  suf- 
fer the  sea  to  roll  forever  over  its  ancient  bed ; 
while  the  people  were  to  sail  away  to  the  New 
World  and  build  up  another  Holland  under 
strange  stars.  The  sudden  death  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  the  5th  of  March,  1576,  opened  a  new 
phase  of  affairs.  So  sudden  was  his  decease 
that  he  had  no  time  to  nominate  a  provisional 
successor,  and  for  a  while  the  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  treasury  was  utterly  bare,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Spanish  troops  broke  out  into  a  terrific 
mutiny.  In  vain  were  appeals  made  to  honor 
and  loyalty.  They  demanded  money  and  not 
line  words.  They  had  done  their  work  and 
would  have  their  pay.  The  King  was  their 
debtor,  and  the  Netherlands  belonged  to  him. 
If  he  would  not  pay,  they  should.  They  would 
if  need  were,  levy  tribute  on  the  country.  They 
deposed  their  officers,  and  put  themselves  un- 
der the  command  of  chiefs  appointed  by  them- 
selves. They  resolved  to  sack  some  rich  city. 
After  swarming  hither  and  thither  they  fell 
upon  Alost,  in  Flanders.  On  the  2Gth  of  July 
the  mutineers  were  formally  outlawed.     Little 
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cared  they  for  this.  Avila,  the  victor  at  Mook, 
the  same  officer  who  had  arrested  Egmont,  held 
command  of  the  citadel  which  Alva  had  built 
to  overawe  Antwerp,  the  wealthiest  city  in 
Christendom.  The  mutineers  from  Alost  join- 
ed their  comrades  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
and  on  the  3d  of  November  burst  into  the  de- 
voted and  defenseless  town.  There  was  no  or- 
ganized defense,  and  had  there  been,  the  peace- 
ful traders  and  unarmed  artisans  could  offer  but 
feeble  resistance  to  the  disciplined  band  which 
swept  through  stately  place,  broad  street,  and 
narrow  lane,  mingling  with  the  national  war- 
cry,  "  Saint  James !  Saint  James !"  shouts  of 
"Blood!  Sack!  Eire!  Elesh!"  Through  square 
and  street  flowed  the  tide  of  slaughter.  The 
beautiful  Town  Hall  Avas  set  on  fire,  and  soon 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  Queen  City  of  Chris- 
tendom were  in  flames.  All  resistance  ceased 
on  the  first  evening;  yet  the  Avork  of  havoc 
went  steadily  on  for  three  full  days.  When  the 
lust  for  plunder  was  fully  satiated,  and  not  be- 
fore, passions  darker  and  more  brutal  began  to 
claim  sway.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  paint  the 
horrors  of  that  fearful  sack.  Let  those  who 
wish  to  know  them  in  detail  turn  to  the  pages 
of  the  history  over  which  we  have  briefly  pass- 
ed. Think  of  seven  thousand  outlawed  soldiers 
trained  in  the  school  of  Alva,  and  now  free  from 
all  restraint,  thirsting  for  plunder,  burning  with 
lust,  and  mad  with  rage,  let  loose  to  work  their 
will  among  the  treasures  and  beauty  of  a  great 
city — and  imagine  the  rest.  Eive  lines  of  sta- 
tistics shall  coldly  sum  up  all  that  we  may  add. 
In  three  days  eight  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  slaughtered ;  a  thousand  houses 
were  burned ;  plunder  to  the  amount  of  six  mill- 
ions of  crowns  was  seized,  and  property  to  at 
least  an  equal  amount  was  wantonly  destroy- 
ed. The  dead  lay  unburied  in  the  streets  and 
squares,  and  under  the  stately  Gothic  arches  of 
the  Exchange,  where  the  slaughter  had  been 
fiercest,  until  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Spaniards  to  provide  for  their 
burial  from  the  funds  intended  to  relieve  the 
living  paupers.  The  murderers  were  too  thrif- 
ty to  spend  any  portion  of  their  plunder  to  bury 
their  victims.  Such,  in  faint  outline,  was  the 
famous  "  Spanish  Fury." 

The  very  day  before  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  attended  by  a  half  dozen 
men-at-arms  and  a  single  Moorish  slave,  rode 
into  the  streets  of  Luxemburg.  They  had  trav- 
ersed France,  in  their  journey  from  Spain.  No 
sooner  were  they  fairly  over  the  Flemish  bor- 
ders than  the  aspect  of  the  slave  underwent  a 
sudden  transformation.  His  Moorish  garb  was 
replaced  by  the  attire  of  a  Spanish  cavalier; 
his  swarthy  skin  at  once  became  fair,  and  his 
long  bright  locks,  pushed  gracefully  from  his 
brow,  fell  over  his  shoulders.  The  seeming  in- 
fidel slave  was  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  illegit- 
imate brother  of  Philip,  the  hero  of  Lepanto, 
the  newly-appointed  Governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Fiction  has  never  dared  to  invent  a  more  ro- 


mantic career  or  character  than  that  of  Don 
John.  His  father  \vas  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  King  of  Spain,  and  Lord  of  both  In- 
dies; his  mother  was  Barbara  Blomberg,  a  wash- 
erwoman of  Ratisbon,  endowed  with  a  beautiful 
person,  a  magnificent  voice,  and  a  most  shrew- 
ish temper,  and  enjoying  no  very  enviable  rep- 
utation for  chastity.  The  infant  who  drew  his 
life-blood  from  fountains  so  widely  apart  in  the 
social  organization,  was  given  into  the  charge 
of  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  who  took 
him  to  Spain,  and  reared  him  as  his  own  son. 
He  was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
but  the  qualities  which  he  manifested  as  he  grew 
up  were  hardly  those  which  gave  promise  that 
he  would  become  a  luminary  of  the  Church. 
Young  Juan  de  Quixada  excelled  all  his  com- 
peers in  throwing  the  javelin,  wielding  the  lance, 
and  managing  the  steed.  He  was  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  his  royal  descent  until  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  When  he  had  reached  his  four- 
teenth year  the  secret  of  his  birth  was  confided 
to  him  by  Philip,  who  took  his  young  brother 
to  court  to  be  educated  in  company  with  Don 
Carlos,  his  ill-conditioned  son,  the  heir  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  his  nephew,  Alexander 
Farnese,  son  of  Margaret  of  Parma.  Still  des- 
tined for  the  Church,  the  young  John  excelled 
his  companions  in  all  knightly  exercises.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to 
abandon  the  cowl  and  tonsure  for  the  sword  and 
steed.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  to  Granada,  by  which 
the  remnant  of  the  Moorish  population  Avere 
expelled  from  their  ancient  homes.  Three 
years  later  Don  John  was  put  in  command  of 
the  combined  fleet  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Rome, 
numbering  more  than  three  hundred  vessels. 
In  the  Bay  of  Lepanto,  close  under  the  heights 
of  that  Actium  where  the  world  had  been  lost 
and  wron  sixteen  hundred  years  before,  they  en- 
countered a  Turkish  fleet  of  nearly  equal  force. 
The  battle  had  raged  for  half  of  an  October  day, 
when  the  sun  set  upon  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Of  three  hundred 
galleys  scarcely  fifty  made  their  escape.  It  was 
the  bloodiest  sea-fight  ever  fought.  Ten  thou- 
sand Christians  and  three  times  as  many  infi- 
dels Avere  slain :  yet  it  is  noAv  best  known  in 
history  as  the  fight  in  which  Cervantes  lost  his 
hand.  The  fame  of  the  youthful  victor  filled 
the  Avorld.  Alva  Avrote  to  him  from  the  Nether- 
lands that  it  Avas  the  most  brilliant  victory  ever 
Avon  by  the  Christians,  and  that  no  such  captain 
had  appeared  since  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Visions  of  a  croAvn  filled  the  mind  of  the  im- 
perial bastard.  He  Avould  found  a  dcav  Chris- 
tian empire  on  the  edge  of  the  African  desert. 
Tunis  should  be  its  capital,  and  the  glory  of  the 
neAv  Carthage  should  exceed  that  of  the  old. 
Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  win  a  kingdom  in  the 
South,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  North.  The 
heretics  hadAvrcsted  England  from  the  Church. 
The  beautiful  Mary  Stuart  Avas  prisoner  to  the 
haughty  Elizabeth.  He  Avould  dethrone  the 
usurper,  liberate  and   espouse  the  lovely  cap- 
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tive ;  and  together  they  would  reign  over  a  land 
redeemed  from  heresy.  Keeping  his  ambi- 
tious projects  from  his  brother,  he  sought  the 
counsel  and  aid  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
The  Pope  gave  him  some  money  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  bulls  and  briefs,  letters  of  ex- 
communication and  patents  of  investiture.  In 
the  command  in  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
just  now  conferred  upon  him,  he  saw  the  ma- 
terial force  which  was  to  give  potency  to  these 
spiritual  weapons.  He  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  petty  contest  there,  and  would  then  lead 
his  ten  thousand  veteran  soldiers  into  En- 
gland. 

William  of  Orange,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
turned  to  account  the  events  which  had  follow- 
ed the  death  of  Requesens.  His  one  great  ob- 
ject was  to  unite  all  the  Netherlands  in  a  com- 
bined effort  to  expel  the  Spaniards.  There 
were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  un- 
ion, the  chief  of  which  grew  out  of  the  differ- 
ences in  religion  ;  for  while  the  Protestants  had 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  north,  the  Catho- 
lics still  predominated  in  the  south.  No  soon- 
er had  the  Protestants  begun  to  find  themselves 
in  power,  than  they  in  turn  set  about  the  work 
of  persecution ;  and  it  had  taxed  all  the  power 
of  William  to  gain  a  bare  toleration  for  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  faith.  Still  the  provinces 
were  devotedly  attached  to  their  ancient  priv- 
ileges, and  were  disposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  present  crisis  to  regain  them.  But  the 
one  great  bond  of  sympathy  between  all  was 
the  universal  hatred  to  the  foreign  soldiery. 
This  was  shared  alike,  and  with  equal  reason, 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Frisian  and  Wal- 
loon, Teuton  and  Celt.  • 

When  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  broke  out, 
William  seized  upon  it  as  a  lever  providentially 
put  into  his  hands  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
power.  His  own  direct  authority  was  confined 
to  Holland  and  Zealand,  but  his  influence 
was  great  in  the  whole  seventeen  provinces. 
He  dispatched  messengers  and  letters  to  the 
Estates  and  principal  men  in  every  province, 
urging  them  to  unite  in  one  effort  to  effect  the 
object  so  dear  to  all.  Now  or  never  was  the 
time  to  free  themselves  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  the  foreign  troops.  The  flower  of 
the  Spanish  army  had  fallen  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  reduce  two  feeble  provinces;  if  the 
whole  seventeen  would  unite,  they  would  sweep 
them  from  the  land.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Neth- 
erlands restored,  all  other  questions  could  be 
settled  by  the  States  General,  to  whom  their  de- 
cision belonged.  And  besides,  they  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  In  outlawing  the  mutineers 
they  had  committed  an  unpardonable  offense. 
For  less  than  this  the  heads  of  Egmont  and 
Horn,  Catholics  and  loyalists  though  they  were, 
had  fallen.  They  could  not  hope  even  for  the 
honorable  scaffolds  of  these  nobles,  should  the 
Spaniards  retain  their  power;  they  would  be 
doomed  to  the  whipping-post  and  the  scaffold. 

These  stirring  appeals  struck  the  right  chord. 
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While  the  mutineers  were  swaying  hither  and 
thither,  uncertain  where  to  strike  their  great 
blow,  now  threatening  Brussels,  and  now  men- 
acing Antwerp,  a  general  congress  of  deputies 
had  assembled  at  Ghent,  to  confer  upon  a 
scheme  of  union.  Even  in  their  imminent 
peril,  they  could  not  lay  aside  their  religious 
bigotry.  The  Catholics  would  hardly  grant 
that  the  Protestant  soldiers  dispatched  by  Will- 
iam at  their  request,  to  protect  them,  should 
sing  their  hymns  in  their  own  camp.  But  the 
tidings  of  the  sack  of  Antwerp  brought  them 
to  a  sudden  agreement.  On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, before  the  close  of  the  eventful  week  which 
witnessed  the  outburst  of  the  Spanish  Fury  and 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  at  Luxemburg,  a  trea- 
ty of  union  was  definitely  signed  between  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Estates  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  on  the  one  side,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  fifteen  provinces  on  the  other.  All  the 
jealousies  and  injuries  of  the  past  should  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  faithful  friendship 
should  be  maintained  for  the  future.  First  and 
foremost,  the  Spaniards  should  be  expelled  from 
the  land ;  and  then  the  States  General  should 
be  convoked  to  take  order  concerning  every 
thing  else.  In  the  mean  time  the  Placards  of 
Charles,  the  Edicts  of  Philip,  and  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Alva  should  be  suspended ;  the  Re- 
formed religion  was  to  be  recognized  as  -estab- 
lished in  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  its  private 
exercise  tolerated  elsewhere;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  royal  Stadtholder,  should  be  Ad- 
miral and  General  of  the  forces  of  all  the  as- 
sociated provinces. 

Such  was  the  famous  "Pacification  of  Ghent." 
The  great  heart  of  Orange  beat  proudly  as  he 
looked  upon  this  result  of  his  labors,  which 
seemed  all  the  more  auspicious  when  the  trea- 
ty was  followed  by  a  solemn  agreement  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  all  the  leading  men — Catho- 
lic and  Protestant — throughout  the  provinces, 
pledging  themselves  individually  to  maintain 
the  Pacification.  One  shout  of  joy  and  exulta- 
tion went  up  as  the  tidings  flew  from  town  to 
town.  Men  fancied  that  the  long  reign  of  war 
and  rapine  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  peace 
was  again  to  bless  the  wasted  land.  They  lit- 
tle dreamed  that  the  struggle  had  but  just  be- 
gun ;  that  no  one  who  had  reached  man's  estate 
should  live  to  see  a  day  of  peace ;  and  that  at 
last,  when  a  whole  generation  had  passed  away, 
only  seven  out  of  the  seventeen  provinces  should 
have  won  their  freedom. 

The  commission  of  Don  John  directed  him 
to  appease  the  provinces  without  yielding  a  par- 
ticle of  the  royal  authority,  or  suffering  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  to  be  infringed.  He 
found  the  task  less  easy  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  Estates  refused  to  receive  him  as  Gov- 
ernor until  he  had  sanctioned  the  Pacification, 
and  given  proof  of  his  sincerity  by  sending  his 
Spanish  troops  from  the  country.  He  refused, 
then  hesitated  and  parleyed.  The  Theologian* 
of  Louvain,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
gravely  decided,  and  proved  to  their  own  satis- 
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faction,  that  the  Pacification  contained  nothing 
that  conflicted  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  State  Council  as  gravely 
assured  him  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  infringe 
upon  the  royal  authority.  Don  John  might 
have  been  excused  for  failing  to  perceive  how 
the  establishment  of  heresy  in  two  provinces, 
and  its  tacit  toleration  in  all,  could  consist  with 
the  one ;  and  how  the  abolition  of  all  that  his 
Majesty  had  directed  Granvelle  and  Margaret 
and  Alva  and  Requesens  to  do,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  arch-rebel  and  traitor  as  ad- 
miral and  general,  could  comport  with  the  oth- 
er. And  worse  then  all,  to  send  away  his 
Spanish  veterans  would  be  to  throw  aside  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  hope  to  win  his 
Scottish  bride  and  his  English  crown.  Yet  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  his  common  sense  to 
the  decision  of  the  Doctors  of  Louvain,  and 
sacrifice  his  personal  ambition  to  his  political 
necessities.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1577, 
he  signed  the  "  Perpetual  Edict,"  yielding  every 
thing  demanded  by  the  Estates.  Philip  con- 
firmed the  treaty  with  a  promptness  quite  un- 
usual, and  it  seemed  that  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  recognition  of  Don  John  were  re- 
moved. 

William  of  Orange,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
carefully  studied  the  posture  of  affairs.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  compliance 
was  a  snare  and  a  trap.  He  knew  that  Philip 
was  not  to  be  trusted  ;  that  he  had  sanctioned  the 
treaty  with  the  mental  proviso  that  he  should 
be  bound  by  it  only  just  so  long  as  he  pleased. 
Theologians  and  Councilors  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  Pacification  did  limit  the 
power  claimed  by  Philip,  and  did  infringe  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  and  was  intended 
so  to  do.  The  thousands  who  had  perished  at 
ihe  stake  and  upon  the  scaffold,  who  had  been 
massacred  at  Harlem,  or  had  faced  starvation 
at  Leyden,  were  so  many  swift  witnesses  that 
Philip  could  never  mean  in  good  faith  to  sanc- 
tion the  Pacification.  So,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
mands of  Don  John,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
Estates  of  the  fifteen  provinces — in  spite  of 
threats  and  promises — he  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  the  treaty,  or  to  recognize  Don  John  as  Gov- 
ernor. Unless  the  Silent  One,  backed  as  he 
was  by  his  faithful  Holland  and  Zealand,  were 
won,  Don  John  was  only  half  a  Governor. 

Philip  had  now  learned  his  ambitious  designs 
upon  England,  and  suspecting  him  of  he  knew 
not  what  treason  against  himself,  returned  eva- 
sive answers  to  his  urgent  demands  for  men 
and  money.  The  annoyances  of  the  luckless 
Governor  increased  every  day.  He  was  in 
hourly  apprehension  of  being  made  prisoner. 
He  hated  the  people  whom  he  had  been  sent  to 
.♦i{>] >ease,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  return  the 
feeling.  Insult  was  added  to  annoyance ;  the 
bar-sinister  in  his  escutcheon  was  bluntly  brought 
to  his  remembrance.  If  he  was  displeasing  to 
them,  he  said,  he  would  resign  his  post  in  favor 
•of  some  other  member  of  the  royal  family. 
They  coolly  replied  that  they  hoped  his  success- 


or would  be  of  legitimate  birth.  At  length  he 
grew  weary  of  fruitless  negotiation,  and  resolved 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  He  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  chief  fortresses  and  cita- 
dels in  the  country.  He  succeeded  at  Namur, 
but  failed  in  the  more  vital  attempt  upon  Ant- 
werp. The  Estates  broke  off  negotiations,  de- 
clared that  he  had  forfeited  his  position,  and 
that  all  who  should  adhere  to  him  were  rebels 
and  traitors  to  their  country.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  had  succeeded  in  his  design.  The 
treacherous  peace  was  to  give  place  to  open 
war;  the  Perpetual  Edict  was  heard  of  no 
more. 

One  gleam  of  apparent  success  lighted  up  the 
close  of  the  life  of  the  hero  of  Lepanto.  At 
Gemblours  a  small  detachment  of  his  cavalry 
put  the  whole  army  of  the  States  to  total  rout. 
The  slaughter  was  immense;  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand were  slain,  while  the  Spanish  loss  was  less 
than  a  score.  It  was  a  brilliant  but  fruitless 
victory.  Don  John  was  unable  to  follow  up 
his  success,  and  the  imminence  of  the  peril 
drew  the  States  into  still  closer  union.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  position  of  the  victor  became 
critical.  The  enemy  was  hemming  him  in 
front.  The  French  were  assuming  a  hostile 
attitude  in  his  rear.  He  could  barely  hold  his 
own  posts ;  to  advance  against  the  foe  was  out 
of  the  question.  "They  have  cut  off  our  hands," 
he  wrote,  "  and  we  have  nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  stretch  forth  our  heads  also  to  the  ax."  The 
pest  was  raging  in  his  army,  twelve  hundred 
were  in  the  hospital,  besides  those  nursed  in 
private  houses,  and  he  had  neither  means  nor 
money  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  felt  that  he  was 
in  disgrace  with  his  sovereign,  besides  being 
unsuccessful  in  his  command;  and  yet  he  could 
not  gain  the  royal  permission  to  leave  his  post. 
His  proud  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  longed 
for  death. 

Death  came  to  his  relief  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1578;  and  three  days  after,  his  embalmed 
remains  were  temporarily  deposited  in  the 
church  at  Namur.  Just  two  years  before,  he 
had  set  out  for  the  Netherlands  with  such  high 
hopes ;  seven  years  before,  lacking  a  day,  he 
had  won  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  His  dying  re- 
quest had  been  that  his  body  might  rest  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Escorial,  by  the  side  of  that  of 
his  Imperial  father.  Philip  granted  the  pray- 
er, and  obtained  permission  to  dispatch  a  small 
corps  of  troops  through  France  to  Spain,  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  body  of  Don  John  was 
cut  into  three  parts,  and  each,  enveloped  in  a 
sack,  was  hung  from  the  saddle-bow  of  a  troop- 
er ;  and  thus  were  the  remains  of  the  dead  hero 
borne  ingloriously  to  their  distant  resting-place. 

The  supreme  command  in  the  Netherlands 
now  devolved  upon  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  the  son  of  the  old  Regent  Margaret. 
He  was  by  far  the  ablest  Governor  into  whose 
hands  Philip  had  committed  the  provinces.  To 
personal  courage,  rivaling  that  of  Don  John, 
and  military  skill  superior  to  that  of  Alva,  he 
added  political  dexterity  and  finesse  to  which 
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neither  of  these  could  lay  claim.  If  any  living 
man  could  successfully  cope  with  William  of 
Orange,  Alexander  of  Parma  was  that  man. 
Circumstances,  too,  had  been  silently  working 
in  his  favor.  The  strength  of  William  lay 
among  the  burghers  and  people;  the  great  no- 
bles, always  lukewarm  at  best,  grew  jealous  of  his 
extending  influence.  Already,  when  the  troub- 
les with  Don  John  had  reached  their  height, 
they  had  offered  the  Governorship  to  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  the  young  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  But  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
had  furnished  the  States  with  men  and  money, 
threatened  to  withdraw  her  aid  unless  William 
was  recognized  as  the  lieutenant  of  Matthias. 
The  stronger  mind  soon  acquired  dominion  over 
the  weaker,  and  Matthias  was  reduced  to  a  ci- 
pher. Men  called  him,  in  derision,  the  clerk 
of  Orange.  The  real  authority  of  William  was 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  this  hostile 
measure  of  the  nobles. 

But  more  fatal  than  the  distrust  of  the  nobles 
was  the  reviving  spirit  of  religious  dissension. 
Where  Catholics  were  in  the  ascendant,  they 
prohibited  conventicles ;  where  Calvinists  were 
in  power,  they  put  down  the  Mass ;  and  both 
united  in  persecuting  the  Anabaptists.  In  Hol- 
land, Sonoy  had  tortured  the  Catholics  with  a 
diabolical  ingenuity  that  might  have  served  as 
a  lesson  for  the  most  accomplished  member  of 
the  Holy  Office.  In  Ghent  and  Antwerp  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  faith  were  in  constant  peril. 
Again  and  again  was  William  forced  to  visit 
these  towns  to  secure  even  a  bare  toleration. 
Turbulent  demagogues  and  disfrocked  monks 
denounced  his  wise  tolerance  of  a  faith  different 
from  his  own,  and  howled  at  the  religious  peace 
for  which  he  constantly  labored.  Meanwhile, 
the  great  Catholic  reaction  had  been  going  on  in 
the  South,  where  the  warm  Celtic  blood  pre- 
vailed over  the  cooler  Teutonic.  The  Walloon 
provinces  in  particular,  which  were  now  wholly 
Catholic,  grew  alarmed,  and  were  inclined  to 
break  off  their  alliance  with  the  States  and  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  to  Philip. 

Alexander  of  Parma  played  his  part  with 
consummate  skill.  His  resources  were  largely 
augmented ;  and  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  purse  in  the  other,  and  promises  on  his 
lips,  he  was  ever  busy.  Now  he  besieged  a 
town  ;  now  he  bought  up  the  governor  of  a  for- 
tress, or  the  commander  of  a  regiment.  Maes- 
tricht  fell  into  his  hands,  after  a  siege  which  ri- 
valed those  of  Harlem  and  Leyden  ;  a  revolution 
and  a  counter-revolution  left  Arras  in  his  hands. 
In  the  North,  the  treason  of  Renneberg  gave 
him  the  upper  hand  in  Groningen ;  in  the  South, 
Hainault  and  Artois  entered  into  a  formal  truce, 
preparatory  to  final  submission ;  and  the  peril 
was  imminent  that  all  the  Southern  provinces 
would  follow  their  example. 

To  counteract  this  fatal  tendency,  a  closer 
union  was  proposed  between  the  seven  Northern 
provinces,  and  in  January,  1579,  was  formed  the 
Union  of  Utrecht.  The  framers  of  this  league 
little  knew  how  great  a  work  they  were  doing. 


They  proposed  only  a  temporary  arrangement 
to  meet  a  present  peril.  It  proved  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  State.  Those  seven  prov- 
inces alone  became  the  Dutch  republic.  They 
alone,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1581,  put  forth  the 
Act  of  Abjuration,  by  which  they  renounced  the 
authority  of  Philip,  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  assumed  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Still, 
they  did  not  intend  to  found  a  republic.  Their 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, with  a  hereditary  sovereign.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  "  Father  William"  as  the  head 
of  the  State.  But  he  resolutely  refused  the 
place.  He  had  sought  religious  freedom  for  the 
people,  not  a  kingdom  for  himself.  He  coun- 
seled that  the  sovereignty  should  be  bestowed 
upon  some  foreign  prince,  who  might  afford 
them  aid  in  the  deadly  struggle  that  was  about 
to  ensue. 

Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  Elizabeth. 
The  wary  Queen  dealt  with  the  States  as  coquet- 
tishly  as  she  dealt  with  her  suitors ;  she  gave 
them  vague  encouragement,  but  few  tangible 
favors,  and  finally  declined  their  offers.  They 
then  turned  to  France.  The  Duke  of  Alencon 
and  Anjou,  the  brother  of  the  King,  had  already 
brought  a  body  of  troops  to  their  support,  though 
his  aid  had  been  of  little  practical  value.  Fi- 
nally a  treaty  was  arranged  with  him,  by  which 
he  was  to  receive  the  sovereignty  upon  condi- 
tion of  swearing  to  respect  and  maintain  all  the 
old  privileges  of  the  provinces.  Holland  and 
Zealand,  however,  resolutely  refused  to  join  in 
this  treaty.  William  of  Orange,  and  he  only, 
should  be  their  ruler.  They  would  enter  into  a 
firm  alliance  with  Anjou,  as  Duke  or  Margrave, 
or  whatever  his  title  in  the  other  provinces  might 
be  according  to  their  old  constitutions,  and  that 
was  all.  Elizabeth,  who  was  jealous  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  French  interest  in  the  Nether- 
lands, opposed  this  arrangement  so  vigorously, 
that  for  a  time  it  remained  in  abeyance.  But 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1581,  her  position 
underwent  a  change.  Anjou  became  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  Queen ;  rings  were 
exchanged,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  mar- 
riage was  on  the  point  of  consummation.  Royal 
marriages  are  not  always  governed  by  common 
rules ;  but  the  incongruity  between  the  parties 
in  this  case  was  great  even  for  crowned  heads. 
The  Duke  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  slight, 
ill-formed,  his  face  scarred  by  the  small-pox, 
deformed  with  blotches,  and  distinguished  by  a 
nose  swollen  to  twice  its  proper  size.  The 
Queen  was  fifty  years  old,  tall,  and  raw-boned. 
The  Duke  went  to  England  to  press  his  suit  in 
person.  The  splendid  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
also  an  adorer  of  the  venerable  virgin ;  and 
when  she  saw  her  puny  French  suitor,  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  discard  in  his  favor 
the  handsomest  man  of  the  day.  Men,  indeed, 
said  that  she  was  unreasonable ;  for  if  the  young 
Duke  could  overlook  her  age,  she  might  forgive 
his  ugliness.  But  to  outward  appearance,  the 
wooing  of  the  Duke  was  prosperous,  and  the 
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Queen  gave  the  States  to  understand  that  any 
honor  shown  to  him  would  be  pleasing  to  her. 
The  King  of  France  also  assured  his  brother 
that  he  would  assist  him  "  even  to  his  last  shirt." 
The  States  thereupon  dispatched  a  special  mis- 
sion to  England,  to  urge  Anjou  to  come  over 
and  take  upon  himself  the  sovereignty.  Eliza- 
beth was  glad  of  so  good  an  opportunity  to  rid 
herself  of  her  lover.  True,  however,  to  her 
usual  method  with  her  suitors,  she  dismissed 
him  with  great  honor,  sending  a  train  of  her 
most  brilliant  nobles  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Netherlands. 

The  formal  installation  of  Anjou  took  place 
early  in  1582.  We  need  not  pause  to  narrate 
the  strict  stipulations  by  which  his  power  was 
limited,  or  the  abundant  oaths  by  which  the 
new  sovereign  bound  himself  to  respect  and 
maintain  the  old  privileges  of  the  various 
States ;  it  is  enough  that  these  oaths  were 
taken  only  to  be  violated ;  and  a  few  months 
were  to  show  how  much  of  baseness  and  treach- 
ery were  concentrated  in  the  favorite  son  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Failing  miserably  in  the 
attempt,  made  in  January,  1583,  to  take  posses- 
sion with  his  French  troops  of  the  principal  for- 
tresses of  Flanders,  he  fawned  before  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  flattered  the  Estates,  and  intrigued 
with  Parma,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  finally 
abandoned  the  country  he  had  betrayed.  The 
States  pressed  William  to  take  upon  himself 
the  general  sovereignty ;  but,  true  to  himself,  he 
refused,  and  urged  them  still  to  bestow  it  upon 
Anjou,  in  spite  of  his  treachery;  for  the  hos- 
tility of  France  was  not  now  to  be  braved.  Ne- 
gotiations were  in  progress  with  the  Duke,  when 
his  miserable  death,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1584, 
removed  him  from  the  scene,  freed  the  States 
from  the  embarrassment  of  his  alliance  or  his 
hostility,  and  left  them  once  more  free  to  be- 
stow the  supreme  power  upon  the  only  man 
worthy  to  hold  it. 

If  from  all  the  days  and  hours  in  the  calen- 
dar we  were  to  select  the  one  in  which  the 
prospects  of  the  Netherlands  were,  to  human 
judgment,  fairest,  we  would  have  named  the 
noon  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  July,  1584.  The 
death  of  Anjou  had  rendered  it  morally  certain 
that  William  must  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  he  had  so  often  re- 
fused. He  had,  in  fact,  already  so  far  yielded 
as  to  have  accepted  the  Countship  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  and  the  complicated  legal  formal- 
ities were  in  course  of  execution  preparatory  to 
his  formal  installation.  The  same  unselfish  pa- 
triotism which  had  before  impelled  him  to  re- 
fuse the  government  of  the  other  States  must 
now  compel  him  to  accept  it.  He  had  hitherto 
wrought  with  the  most  inadequate  means.  He 
had  no  certain  revenues  at  his  disposal;  he  was 
never  sure  of  an  army  for  a  whole  campaign,  and 
those  which  he  was  able  to  raise  were  never  a 
match  in  the  open  field  for  the  renowned  Span- 
ish veterans.  In  the  defense  of  their  homes 
and  firesides  the  Dutch  had  fought  with  a  per- 
tinacity and  determination  never  exceeded,  as 


is  testified  by  the  sieges  of  Harlem,  and  Alk- 
maar,  and  Leyden,  and  Maestricht ;  and  the 
Zealand  sailors  had  performed  many  desperate 
isolated  achievements ;  but  the  Spaniards  were 
successful  in  every  pitched  battle.  The  genius 
of  William  was  that  of  a  statesman  rather  than 
of  a  general ;  he  had  no  subordinate  of  decided 
military  ability,  and  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  age.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  these  disadvantages,  Alexander  of  Parma 
in  five  years  had  been  able  to  maintain  Spanish 
authority  in  only  two  provinces.  The  straggle 
seemed  now  about  to  commence  under  fairer 
auspices.  The  consolidation  of  the  States  would 
render  the  resources  of  William  more  sure  and 
permanent.  His  young  son  Maurice  had  begun 
to  give  evidence  of  those  rare  military  talents 
which  were  soon  to  be  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played. With  William  for  the  head  of  the  new 
State,  and  Maurice  for  its  hand,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  seventeen  provinces 
would  be  united  into  one  compact  and  powerful 
State,  in  which  Dutch  firmness  and  constancy 
should  have  been  warmed  by  Belgic  fire.  To 
this  new  State  the  empire  of  the  sea  must  have 
fallen,  rather  than  to  the  British  Isles. 

But  why  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  ? 
All  these  great  possibilities  depended  upon  the 
continuance  for  years  of  a  life  whose  moments 
were  numbered.  On  that  July  day,  in  the  old 
city  of  Delft,  as  the  Prince  passed  into  his  din- 
ing-room, a  short,  pale,  insignificant  young  man 
stood  in  the  passage,  and  asked  for  a  passport. 
The  Princess  noticed  him,  and  thought  he  was 
the  most  villainous-looking  fellow  she  ever  be- 
held. But  William  had  seen  the  man  before,  and 
giving  orders  that  the  passport  should  be  pre- 
pared, passed  on.  An  hour  and  a  half  later,  re- 
turning from  dinner,  the  Prince  passed  through 
the  same  hall.  Just  as  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  stairway,  this  insignificant  youth  started 
from  a  dark  passage,  and  without  a  word  dis- 
charged a  pistol.  Three  balls  entered  the  body 
of  William,  one  of  which  passed  sheer  through 
and  struck  the  opposite  wall.  "O  my  God, 
have  mercy  upon  my  soul !  O  my  God,  have 
mercy  upon  this  poor  people  !"  were  the  last  ar- 
ticulate words  of  the  dying  man.  A  moment 
after,  he  was  asked  if  he  commended  his  soul  to 
Christ.  He  answered  with  a  half  audible  "  Yes," 
as  his  great  soul  passed  away.  The  little,  in- 
significant, villainous-looking  assassin  had  per- 
formed for  Philip,  in  a  single  moment,  a  greater 
service  than  Alva,  and  Don  John,  and  Alexan- 
der had  been  able  to  do  in  seventeen  years.  He 
had  saved  to  the  Spanish  crown,  for  a  time,  ten 
fertile  provinces.  He  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his 
crime,  but  the  Spanish  monarch  ennobled  and 
pensioned  his  family. 

The  death  of  William  decided  the  fate  of  his 
country.  No  more  provinces  were  added  to  the 
Union  of  Utrecht.  The  Dutch  Republic,  not  the 
Republic  of  the  Netherlands,  had  risen.  We 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  History  of 
this  Republic  will  be  written  by  the  hand  which 
has  so  worthily  traced  the  story  of  its  Rise. 
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CHAPTER   XIX.  — THE    FATHER  OF  THE    MAR- 
SHALSEA IN  TWO  OR  THREE  RELATIONS. 

THE  brothers  William  and  Frederick  Dorrit, 
walking  up  and  down  the  College-yard — of 
course  on  the  aristocratic  or  Pump  side,  for  the 
Father  made  it  a  point  of  his  state  to  be  chary 
of  going  among  his  children  on  the  Poor  side, 
except  on  Sunday  mornings,  Christmas  days, 
and  other  occasions  of  ceremony,  in  the  observ- 
ance whereof  he  was  very  punctual,  and  at  which 
times  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heads  of  their 
infants,  and  blessed  those  young  Insolvents  with 
a  benignity  that  was  highly  edifying — the  broth- 
ers, walking  up  and  down  the  College-yard  to- 
gether, were  a  memorable  sight.  Frederick  the 
free,  was  so  humbled,  bowed,  withered,  and 
faded ;  William  the  bond,  was  so  courtly,  conde- 
scending, and  benevolently  conscious  of  a  posi- 
tion, that  in  this  regard  only,  if  in  no  other,  the 
brothers  were  a  spectacle  to  wonder  at. 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  yard,  on  the 
evening  of  Little  Dorrit's  Sunday  interview  with 
her  lover  on  the  Iron  Bridge.  The  cares  of 
state  were  over  for  that  day,  the  Drawing-room 
had  been  well  attended,  several  new  presenta- 
tions had  taken  place,  the  three-and-sixpence 
accidentally  left  on  the  table  had  accidentally 
increased  to  twelve  shillings,  and  the  Father  of 
the  Marshalsea  refreshed  himself  with  a  whiff 
of  cigar.  As  he  walked  up  and  down,  affably 
accommodating  his  step  to  the  shuffle  of  his 
brother,  not  proud  in  his  superiority,  but  con- 
siderate of  that  poor  creature,  bearing  with  him, 
and  breathing  toleration  of  his  infirmities  in 
every  little  puff  of  smoke  that  issued  from  his 
iips  and  aspired  to  get  over  the  spiked  wall,  he 
was  a  sight  to  wonder  at. 

His  brother  Frederick  of  the  dim  eye,  palsied 
hand,  bent  form,  and  groping  mind,  submissive- 
ly shuffled  at  his  side,  accepting  his  patronage 
as  he  accepted  every  incident  of  the  labyrinth- 
ian  world  in  which  he  had  got  lost.  He  held 
the  usual  screwed  bit  of  whity-brown  paper  in 
his  hand,  from  which  he  ever  and  again  un- 
screwed a  spare  pinch  of  snuff.  That  falteringly 
taken,  he  would  glance  at  his  brother  not  unad- 


miringly,  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  shuffle 
on  so  at  his  side  until  he  took  another  pinch,  or 
stood  still  to  look  about  him — perchance  sud- 
denly missing  his  clarionet. 

The  College  visitors  were  melting  away  as  the 
shades  of  night  drew  on,  but  the  yard  was  still 
pretty  full,  the  Collegians  being  mostly  out,  see- 
ing their  friends  to  the  Lodge.  As  the  brothers 
paced  the  yard,  William  the  bond  looked  about 
him  to  receive  salutes,  returned  them  by  gra- 
ciously lifting  off  his  hat,  and,  with  an  engaging 
air,  prevented  Frederick  the  free  from  running 
against  the  company,  or  being  jostled  against 
the  wall.  The  Collegians  as  a  body  were  not 
easily  impressible,  but  even  they,  according  to 
their  various  ways  of  wondering,  appeared  to 
find  in  the  two  brothers  a  sight  to  wonder  at. 

"  You  are  a  little  low  this  evening,  Frederick," 
said  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea.  "  Any  thing 
the  matter?" 

"The  matter?"  He  stared  for  a  moment, 
and  then  dropped  his  head  and  eyes  again.  "  No, 
William,  no.     Nothing  is  the  matter." 

"  If  you  could  be  persuaded  to  smarten  your- 
self up  a  little,  Frederick — " 

"  Ay,  ay !"  said  the  old  man,  hurriedly.  "  But 
I  can't  be.  I  can't  be.  Don't  talk  so.  That':? 
all  over." 

The  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  glanced  at  a 
passing  Collegian  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly 
terms,  as  who  should  say,  "  An  enfeebled  old 
man,  this ;  but  he  is  my  brother,  Sir,  my  broth- 
er, and  the  voice  of  Nature  is  potent!"  and 
steered  his  brother  clear  of  the  handle  of  the 
pump  by  the  threadbare  sleeve.  Nothing  would 
have  been  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  his  char- 
acter as  a  fraternal  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  if  he  had  only  steered  his  brother  clear 
of  ruin,  instead  of  bringing  it  upon  him. 

"I  think,  William,"  said  the  object  of  his  af- 
fectionate consideration,  "  that  I  am  tired,  and 
will  go  home  to  bed." 

"My  dear  Frederick,"  returned  the  other, 
"  don't  let  me  detain  you ;  don't  sacrifice  your 
inclinations  to  me." 

"Late  hours,  and  a  heated  atmosphere,  and 
years  I  suppose,"  said  Frederick,  "  weaken  me." 

"  My  dear  Frederick,"  returned  the  Father  of 
the  Marshalsea,  "  do  you  think  you  are  suffi- 
ciently careful  of  yourself?  Do  you  think  your 
habits  are  as  precise  and  methodical  as — shall  I 
say  as  mine  are?  Not  to  revert  again  to  that 
little  eccentricity  which  I  mentioned  just  now, 
I  doubt  if  you  take  air  and  exercise  enough, 
Frederick.  Here  is  the  parade,  always  at  your 
service.  Why  not  use  it  more  regularly  than 
you  do?"  • 

"Ha!"  sighed  the  other.  "Yes,  yes,  yes, 
yes." 

"But  it  is  of  no  use  saying  yes  yes,  my  dear 
Frederick,"  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  in  his 
mild  wisdom  persisted,  "  unless  you  act  on  that 
assent.  Consider  my  case,  Frederick.  I  am  a 
kind  of  example.  Necessity  and  time  have 
taught  me  what  to  do.     At  certain  stated  hours 
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of  the  day  you  will  find  me  on  the  parade,  in 
my  room,  in  the  Lodge,  reading  the  paper,  re- 
ceiving company,  eating  and  drinking.  I  have 
impressed  upon  Amy  during  many  years,  that 
I  must  have  my  meals  (for  instance)  punctually. 
Amy  has  grown  up  in  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  these  arrangements,  and  you  know  what  a 
good  girl  she  is." 

The  brother  only  sighed  again,  as  he  plodded 
dreamily  along,  "Ha!     Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Father  of  the  Mar- 


shalsea,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
mildly  rallying  him  —  mildly,  because  of  his 
weakness,  poor  dear  soul;  "you  said  that  be- 
fore, and  it  does  not  express  much,  Frederick, 
even  if  it  means  much.  I  wish  I  could  rouse 
you,  my  good  Frederick ;  you  want  to  be  roused." 

"  Yes,  William,  yes.  No  doubt,"  returned  the 
other,  lifting  his  dim  eyes  to  his  face.  "But  I 
am  not  like  you." 

The  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  said,  with  a 
shrug  of  modest  self-depreciation,  "  Oh !     You 
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might  be  like  me,  my  dear  Frederick ;  you  might 
be  if  you  chose !"  and  forbore,  in  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  strength,  to  press  his  fallen  broth- 
er further. 

There  was  a  deal  of  leave-taking  going  on  in 
corners,  as  was  usual  on  Sunday  nights ;  and 
here  and  there  in  the  dark,  some  poor  woman, 
wife  or  mother,  was  weeping  with  a  new  Colle- 
gian. The  time  had  been  when  the  Father 
himself  had  wept,  in  the  shades  of  that  yard, 
as  his  own  poor  wife  had  wept.  But  it  was 
many  years  ago ;  and  now  he  was  like  a  pas- 
senger aboard  ship  in  a  long  voyage,  who  has 
recovered  from  sea-sickness,  and  is  impatient 
of  that  weakness  in  the  fresher  passengers  taken 
aboard  at  the  last  port.  He  was  inclined  to  re- 
monstrate, and  to  express  his  opinion  that  peo- 
ple who  couldn't  get  on  without  crying  had  no 
business  there.  In  manner,  if  not  in  words,  he 
always  testified  his  displeasure  at  these  inter- 
ruptions of  the  general  harmony ;  and  it  was  so 
well  understood,  that  delinquents  usually  with- 
drew if  they  were  aware  of  him. 

On  this  Sunday  evening  he  accompanied  his 
brother  to  the  gate  with  an  air  of  endurance 
and  clemency ;  being  in  a  bland  temper  and 
graciously  disposed  to  overlook  the  tears.  In 
the  flaring  gaslight  of  the  Lodge,  several  Col- 
legians were  basking :  some  taking  leave  of  vis- 
itors, and  some  who  had  no  visitors  watching 
the  frequent  turning  of  the  key,  and  conversing 
with  one  another  and  with  Mr.  Chivery.  The 
paternal  entrance  made  a  sensation  of  course ; 
and  Mr.  Chivery,  touching  his  hat  (in  a  short 
manner  though)  with  his  key,  hoped  he  found 
himself  tolerable. 

"Thank  you,  Chivery,  quite  well.    And  you ?" 

Mr.  Chivery  said,  in  a  low  growl,  "Oh!  he 
was  all  right."  Which  was  his  general  way  of 
acknowledging  inquiries  after  his  health  when 
a  little  sullen. 

"  I  had  a  visit  from  Young  John  to-day,  Chiv- 
ery.    And  very  smart  he  looked,  I  assure  you." 

So  Mr.  Chivery  had  heard.  Mr.  Chivery  must 
confess,  however,  that  his  wish  was  that  the  boy 
didn't  lay  out  so  much  money  upon  it ;  for  what 
did  it  bring  him  in?  It  only  brought  him  in 
Wexation.  And  he  could  get  that  any  where, 
for  nothing. 

"How  vexation,  Chivery?"  asked  the  benig- 
nant father. 

"No  odds,"  returned  Mr.  Chivery.  "Never 
mind.     Mr.  Frederick  going  out  ?" 

"Yes,  Chivery,  my  brother  is  going  home  to 
bed.  He  is  tired,  and  not  quite  well.  Take 
care,  Frederick,  take  care!  Good-night,  my 
dear  Frederick !" 

Shaking  hands  with  his  brother,  and  touch- 
ing his  greasy  hat  to  the  company  in  the  Lodge, 
Frederick  slowly  shuffled  out  of  the  door  which 
Mr.  Chivery  unlocked  for  him.  The  Father  of 
the  Marshalsea  showed  the  amiable  solicitude 
of  a  superior  being  that  he  should  come  to  no 
harm. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  keep  the  door  open  a  mo- 


ment, Chivery,  that  I  may  see  him  go  along  the 
passage  and  down  the  steps.  Take  care,  Fred- 
erick! (He  is  very  infirm.)  Mind  the  steps! 
(He  is  so  very  absent.)  Be  careful  how  you 
cross,  Frederick!  (I  really  don't  like  the  no- 
tion of  his  going  wandering  at  large,  he  is  so 
extremely  liable  to  be  run  over.)" 

With  these  words,  and  with  a  face  expressive 
of  many  uneasy  doubts  and  much  anxious  guard- 
ianship, he  turned  his  regards  upon  the  assem- 
bled company  in  the  Lodge  :  so  plainly  indicat- 
ing that  his  brother  was  to  be  pitied  for  not  be- 
ing under  lock  and  key,  that  an  opinion  to  that 
effect  went  round  among  the  Collegians  assem- 
bled. 

But  he  did  not  receive  it  with  unqualified  as- 
sent ;  on  the  contrary,  he  said,  No,  gentlemen, 
no ;  let  them  not  misunderstand  him.  His  broth- 
er Frederick  was  much  broken,  no  doubt,  and  it 
might  be  more  comfortable  to  himself  (the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Marshalsea)  to  know  that  he  was 
safe  within  the  walls.  Still,  it  must- be  remem- 
bered that  to  support  an  existence  there  during 
many  years  required  a  certain  combination  of 
qualities — he  did  not  say  high  qualities,  but 
qualities — moral  qualities.  Now,  had  his  broth- 
er Frederick  that  peculiar  union  of  qualities? 
Gentlemen,  he  was  a  most  excellent  man,  a 
most  gentle,  tender,  and  estimable  man,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child ;  but  would  he,  though 
unsuited  for  most  other  places,  do  for  that  place  ? 
No;  he  said  confidently,  no!  And,  he  said, 
Heaven  forbid  that  Frederick  should  be  there 
in  any  other  character  than  in  his  present  vol- 
untary character !  Gentlemen,  whoever  came 
to  that  College,  to  remain  there  a  length  of  time, 
must  have  strength  of  character  to  go  through 
a  good  deal,  and  to  come  out  of  a  good  deal. 
Was  his  beloved  brother  Frederick  that  man? 
No.  They  saw  him,  even  as  it  was,  crushed. 
Misfortune  crushed  him.  He  had  not  power  of 
recoil  enough,  not  elasticity  enough,  to  be  a  long 
time  in  such  a  place,  and  yet  preserve  his  self- 
respect  and  feel  conscious  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. Frederick  had  not  (if  he  might  use  the 
expression)  Power  enough  to  see  in  any  delicate 
little  attentions  and — and — Testimonials  that  he 
might  under  such  circumstances  receive,  the 
goodness  of  human  nature,  the  fine  spirit  ani- 
mating the  Collegians  as  a  community,  and  at 
the  same  time  no  degradation  to  himself,  and 
no  depreciation  of  his  claims  as  a  gentleman. 
Gentlemen,  God  bless  you ! 

Such  was  the  homily  with  which  he  improved 
and  pointed  the  occasion  to  the  company  in  the 
Lodge,  before  turning  into  the  sallow  yard  again, 
and  going  with  his  own  poor  shabby  dignity  past 
the  Collegian  in  the  dressing-gown  who  had  no 
coat,  and  past  the  Collegian  in  the  sea-side  slip- 
pers who  had  no  shoes,  and  past  the  stout  green- 
grocer Collegian  in  the  corduroy  knee-breeches 
who  had  no  cares,  and  past  the  lean  clerk  Col- 
legian in  buttonless  black  who  had  no  hopes,  up 
his  own  poor  shabby  staircase,  to  his  own  poor 
shabby  room. 
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There,  the  table  was  laid  for  his  supper,  and 
his  old  gray  gown  was  ready  for  him  on  his 
chair-back  at  the  fire.  His  daughter  put  her 
little  prayer-book  in  her  pocket — had  she  been 
praying  for  pity  on  all  prisoners  and  captives ! 
— and  rose  to  welcome  him. 

Uncle  had  gone  home,  then  ?  she  asked  him, 
as  she  changed  his  coat  and  gave  him  his  black 
velvet  cap.  Yes,  uncle  had  gone  home.  Had 
her  father  enjoyed  his  walk?  Why,  not  much, 
Amy ;  not  much.  No  ?  Did  he  not  feel  quite 
well  ? 

As  she  stood  behind  him,  leaning  over  his 
chair  so  lovingly,  he  looked  with  downcast  eyes 
at  the  fire.  An  uneasiness  stole  over  him  that 
was  like  a  touch  of  shame  ;  and  when  he  spoke, 
as  he  presently  did,  it  was  in  an  unconnected 
and  embarrassed  manner. 

"Something,  I — hem! — I  don't  know  what, 
has  gone  wrong  with  Chivery.  He  is  not — ha ! 
— not  nearly  so  obliging  and  attentive  as  usual 
to-night.  It — hem! — it's  a  little  thing,  but  it 
puts  me  out,  my  love.  It's  impossible  to  forget," 
turning  his  hands  over  and  over,  and  looking 
closely  at  them,  "  that — hem  ! — that  in  such  a 
life  as  mine  I  am  unfortunately  dependent  on 
these  men  for  something  every  hour  in  the 
day." 

Her  arm  was  on  his  shoulder,  but  she  did  not 
look  in  his  face  while  he  spoke.  Bending  her 
head,  she  looked  another  way. 

"I — hem! — I  can't  think,  Amy,  what  has 
given  Chivery  offense.  He  is  generally  so — so 
very  attentive  and  respectful.  And  to-night  he 
was  quite — quite  short  with  me.  Other  people 
there  too!  Why,  good  Heaven!  if  I  was  to 
lose  the  support  and  recognition  of  Chivery  and 
his  brother-officers,  I  might  starve  to  death 
here." 

While  he  spoke,  he  was  opening  and  shutting 
his  hands  like  valves;  so  conscious  all  the  time 
of  that  touch  of  shame,  that  he  shrunk  before 
his  own  knowledge  of  his  meaning. 

"I — ha ! — I  can't  think  what  it's  owing  to.  I 
am  sure  I  can  not  imagine  what  the  cause  of  it 
is.  There  was  a  certain  Jackson  here  once,  a 
turnkey  of  the  name  of  Jackson  (I  don't  think 
you  can  remember  him,  my  dear,  you  were  very 
young),  and — hem ! — and  he  had  a — brother,  and 
this — young  brother  paid  his  addresses  to — at 
least,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  pay  his  addresses 
to — but  admired — respectfully  admired — the — 
not  the  daughter,  the  sister — of  one  of  us ;  a 
rather  distinguished  Collegian ;  I  may  say,  very 
much  so.  His  name  was  Captain  Martin ;  and 
he  consulted  me  on  the  question  whether  it  was 
necessary  that  his  daughter — sister — should 
hazard  offending  the  turnkey  brother  by  being 
too — ha  ! — too  plain  with  the  other  brother. 
Captain  Martin  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honor,  and  I  put  it  to  him  first  to  give  me  his — 
his  own  opinion.  Captain  Martin  (highly  re- 
spected in  the  army)  then  unhesitatingly  said, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  his — hem ! — sister 
was  not  called  upon  to  understand  the  young 


man  too  distinctly,  and  that  she  might  lead  him 
on — I  am  doubtful  whether  lead  him  on  was 
Captain  Martin's  exact  expression;  indeed  I 
think  he  said  tolerate  him — on  her  father's — I 
should  say,  brother's — account.  I  hardly  know 
how  I  have  strayed  into  this  story.  I  suppose 
it  has  been  through  being  unable  to  account 
for  Chivery ;  but  as  to  the  connection  between 
the  two,  I  don't  see — " 

His  voice  died  away,  as  if  she  could  not  bear 
the  pain  of  hearing  him,  and  her  hand  had 
gradually  crept  to  his  lips.  For  a  little  while 
there  was  a  dead  silence  and  stillness ;  and  he 
remained  shrunk  in  his  chair,  and  she  remained 
with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  her  head  bow- 
ed down  upon  his  shoulder. 

His  supper  was  cooking  in  a  saucepan  on  the 
fire,  and,  when  she  moved,  it  was  to  make  it 
ready  for  him  on  the  table.  He  took  his  usual 
seat,  she  took  hers,  and  he  began  his  meal. 
They  did  not,  as  yet,  look  at  one  another.  By 
little  and  little  he  began ;  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork  with  a  noise,  taking  things  up  sharply, 
biting  at  his  bread  as  if  he  were  offended  with 
it,  and  in  other  similar  ways  showing  that  he 
was  out  of  sorts.  At  length  he  pushed  his  plate 
from  him,  and  spoke  aloud.  With  the  strangest 
inconsistency. 

"  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  eat  or  starve  ? 
What  does  it  matter  whether  such  a  blighted 
life  as  mine  comes  to  an  end  now,  next  week, 
or  next  year?  What  am  I  worth  to  any  one? 
A  poor  prisoner,  fed  on  alms  and  broken  vict- 
uals :  a  squalid,  disgraced  wretch  !" 

"  Father,  father !"  As  he  rose,  she  went  on 
her  knees  to  him,  and  held  up  her  hands  to 
him. 

"Amy,"  he  went  on  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
trembling  violently,  and  looking  at  her  as  wild- 
ly a*  if  he  had  gone  mad.  "  I  tell  you,  if  you 
could  see  me  as  your  mother  saw  me,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it  to  be  the  creature  you  have 
only  looked  at  through  the  bars  of  this  cage.  I 
was  young,  I  was  accomplished,  I  was  good- 
looking,  I  was  independent — by  God  I  was, 
child ! — and  people  sought  me  out,  and  envied 
me.     Envied  me !" 

"Dear  father!"  She  tried  to  take  down  the 
shaking  arm  that  he  flourished  in  the  air,  but 
he  resisted,  and  put  her  hand  away. 

"If  I  had  but  a  picture  of  myself  in  those 
days,  though  it  was  ever  so  ill  done,  you  would 
be  proud  of  it,  you  would  be  proud  of  it.  But  I 
have  no  such  thing.  Now,  let  me  be  a  warning ! 
Let  no  man,"  he  cried,  looking  haggardly  about, 
"  fail  to  preserve  at  least  that  little  of  the  times 
of  his  prosperity  and  respect.  Let  his  children 
have  that  clew  to  what  he  was.  Unless  my 
face,  when  I  am  dead,  subsides  into  the  long 
departed  look — they  say  such  things  happen,  I 
don't  know — my  children  will  have  never  seen 
me." 

"Father,  father!" 

"Oh,  despise  me,  despise  me!  Look  away 
from  me,  don't  listen  to  me,  stop  me,  blush 
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for  me,  cry  for  me — even  you,  Amy !  Do  it, 
do  it!  I  do  it  to  myself!  I  am  hardened 
now,  I  have  sunk  too  low  to  care  long  even  for 
that." 

"Dear  father,  loved  father,  darling  of  my 
heart!"  She  was  clinging  to  him  with  her 
arms,  and  she  got  him  to  drop  into  his  chair 
again,  and  caught  at  the  raised  arm,  and  tried 
to  put  it  round  her. neck. 

"Let  it  lie  there,  father.  Look  at  me,  father ; 
kiss  me,  father !  Only  think  of  me,  father,  for 
one  little  moment !" 

Still  he  went  on  in  the  same  wild  way,  though 
it  was  gradually  breaking  down  into  a  miserable 
whining. 

"And  yet  I  have  some  respect  here.  I  have 
made  some  stand  against  it.  I  am  not  quite 
trodden  down.  Go  out  and  ask  who  is  the  chief 
person  in  the  place.  They'll  tell  you  it's  your 
father.  Go  out  and  ask  who  is  never  trifled 
with,  and  who  is  always  treated  with  some  deli- 
cacy. They'll  say,  your  father.  Go  out  and 
ask  what  funeral  here  (it  must  be  here,  I  know 
it  can  be  nowhere  else)  will  make  more  talk, 
and  perhaps  more  grief,  than  any  that  has  ever 
gone  out  at  the  gate.  They'll  say,  your  father's. 
Well  then.  Amy !  Amy !  Is  your  father  so 
universally  despised?  Is  there  nothing  to  re- 
deem him?  Will  you  have  nothing  to  remem- 
ber him  by  but  his  ruin  and  decay  ?  Will  you 
be  able  to  have  no  affection  for  him  when  he  is 
gone,  poor  castaway  !  gone  ?" 

He  burst  into  tears  of  maudlin  pity  for  him- 
self, and  at  length  suffering  her  to  embrace  him, 
and  take  charge  of  him,  let  his  gray  head  rest 
against  her  cheek,  and  bewailed  his  wretched- 
ness. Presently  he  changed  the  subject  of  his 
lamentations,  and  clasping  his  hands  about  her 
as  she  embraced  him,  cried,  Oh,  Amy,  his  moth- 
erless, forlorn  child !  Oh  the  days  that  he  had 
seen  her  careful  and  laborious  for  him!  Oh 
the  baby  life  that  had  been  overshadowed  by 
the  prison  walls,  the  tender  feet  so  soon  ac- 
quainted with  the  prison  stones,  the  slender 
form  so  lonely  in  the  streets,  the  youth  so  soon 
made  old!  Then  he  reverted  to  himself,  and 
weakly  told  her  how  much  better  she  would 
have  loved  him  if  she  had  known  him  in  his 
vanished  character,  and  how  he  would  have 
married  her  to  a  gentleman  who  should  have 
been  proud  of  her  as  his  daughter,  and  how  (at 
which  he  cried  again)  she  should  first  have  rid- 
den at  his  fatherly  side  on  her  own  horse,  and 
how  the  crowd  (by  which  he  meant  in  effect  the 
people  who  had  given  him  the  twelve  shillings 
he  then  had  in  his  pocket)  should  have  trudged 
the  dusty  roads  respectfully. 

Thus,  now  boasting,  now  despairing,  in  either 
fit  a  captive  with  the  jail-rot  upon  him,  and  the 
impurity  of  his  prison  worn  into  the  grain  of  his 
soul,  he  revealed  his  degenerate  state  to  his  af- 
fectionate child.  No  one  else  ever  beheld  him 
in  the  details  of  his  humiliation.  Little  recked 
the  Collegians  who  were  laughing  in  their  rooms 
over  his  late  address  in  the  Lodge,  what  a  seri- 


ous picture  they  had  in  their  obscure  gallery  of 
the  Marshalsea  that  Sunday  night. 

There  was  a  classical  daughter  once — per- 
haps— who  ministered  to  her  father  in  his  prison 
as  her  mother  had  ministered  to  her.  Little 
Dorrit,  though  of  the  unheroic  modern  stock, 
and  mere  English,  did  much  more,  in  comfort- 
ing her  father's  wasted  heart  upon  her  innocent 
breast,  and  turning  to  it  a  fountain  of  love  and 
fidelity  that  never  ran  dry  or  waned,  through  all 
his  years  of  famine. 

She  soothed  him ;  asked  him  for  his  forgive- 
ness if  she  had  been,  or  seemed  to  have  been, 
undutiful ;  told  him,  Heaven  knows  truly,  that 
she  could  not  honor  him  more  if  he  were  the  fa- 
vorite of  Fortune  and  the  whole  world  acknowl- 
edged him.  When  his  tears  were  dried,  and  he 
sobbed  in  his  weakness  no  longer,  and  was  free 
from  that  touch  of  shame,  and  had  recovered 
his  usual  bearing,  she  prepared  the  remains  of 
his  supper  afresh,  and,  sitting  by  his  side,  re- 
joiced to  see  him  eat  and  drink.  For,  now  he 
sat  in  his  black  velvet  cap  and  old  gray  gown, 
magnanimous  again ;  and  would  have  comport- 
ed himself  toward  any  Collegian  who  might 
have  looked  in  to  ask  his  advice  like  a  great 
moral  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  Master  of  the  eth- 
ical ceremonies  of  the  Marshalsea. 

To  keep  his  attention  engaged,  she  talked 
with  him  about  his  wardrobe;  when  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  yes,  indeed,  those  shirts  she 
proposed  would  be  exceedingly  acceptable,  for 
those  he  had  were  worn  out,  and,  being  ready- 
made,  had  never  fitted  him.  Being  conversa- 
tional and  in  a  reasonable  flow  of  spirits,  he 
then  invited  her  attention  to  his  coat  as  it  hung 
behind  the  door:  remarking  that  the  Father  of 
the  place  would  set  an  indifferent  example  to 
his  children,  already  disposed  to  be  slovenly,  if 
he  went  among  them  out  at  elbows.  He  was 
jocular,  too,  as  to  the  heeling  of  his  shoes ;  but 
became  grave  on  the  subject  of  his  cravat,  and 
promised  her  that  when  she  could  afford  it,  she 
should  buy  him  a  new  one. 

While  he  smoked  out  his  cigar  in  peace,  she 
made  his  bed,  and  put  the  small  room  in  order 
for  his  repose.  Being  weary  then,  owing  to  the 
advanced  hour  and  his  emotions,  he  came  out  of 
his  chair  to  bless  her  and  wish  her  good-night. 
All  this  time  he  had  never  once  thought  of  her 
dress,  her  shoes,  her  need  of  any  thing.  No 
other  person  upon  earth,  save  herself,  could  have 
been  so  unmindful  of  her  wants. 

He  kissed  her  many  times  with  "Bless  you, 
my  love !     Good-night,  my  dear !" 

But  her  gentle  breast  had  been  so  deeply 
wounded  by  what  she  had  seen  of  him,  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  leave  him  alone,  lest  he  should 
lament  and  despair  again.  "  Father  dear,  I  am 
not  tired ;  let  me  come  back  presently,  when  you 
are  in  bed,  and  sit  by  you." 

He  asked  her,  with  an  air  of  protection,  if  she 
felt  solitary  ? 

"Yes,  father." 

"Then  come  back  by  all  means,  my  love." 
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"I  shall  be  very  quiet,  father." 

"  Don't  think  of  me,  my  dear,"  he  said,  giv- 
ing her  his  kind  permission  fully.  "  Come  back 
by  all  means." 

He  seemed  to  be  dozing  when  she  returned, 
and  she  put  the  low  fire  together  very  softly  lest 
she  should  awake  him.  But  he  overheard  her, 
and  called  out  who  was  that  ? 

"Only  Amy,  father." 

"  Amy,  my  child,  come  here.  I  want  to  say 
a  word  to  you." 

He  raised  himself  a  little  in  his  low  bed,  as 
she  kneeled  beside  it  to  bring  her  face  near  him ; 
and  put  his  hand  between  hers.  Oh !  Both  the 
private  father  and  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea 
were  strong  within  him  then. 

"My  love,  you  have  had  a  life  of  hardship 
here.  No  companions,  no  recreations,  many 
cares  I  am  afraid?" 

"Don't  think  of  that,  dear.     I  never  do." 

"  You  know  my  position,  Amy.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  for  you ;  but  all  I  have 
been  able  to  do,  I  have  done." 

"Yes,  my  dear  father,"  she  rejoined,  kissing 
him.     "I  know,  I  know." 

"I  am  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  my  life 
here,"  he  said,  with  a  catch  in  his  breath  that 
was  not  so  much  a  sob  as  an  irrepressible  sound 
of  self-approval,  the  momentary  outburst  of  a  no- 
ble consciousness.  "It  is  all  I  could  do  for  my 
children — I  have  done  it.  Amy,  my  love,  you 
are  by  far  the  best  loved  of  the  three ;  I  have 
had  you  principally  in  my  mind — whatever  I 
have  done  for  your  sake,  my  dear  child,  I  have 
done  freely  and  without  murmuring." 

Only  the  wisdom  that  holds  the  clew  to  all 
hearts  and  all  mysteries,  can  surely  know  to 
what  extent  a  man,  especially  a  man  brought 
down  as  this  man  had  been,  can  impose  upon 
himself.  Enough,  for  the  present  place,  that  he 
lay  down  with  wet  eyelashes,  serene,  in  a  man- 
ner majestic,  after  bestoAving  his  life  of  degra- 
dation as  a  sort  of  portion  on  the  devoted  child 
upon  whom  its  miseries  had  fallen  so  heavily, 
and  whose  love  alone  had  saved  him  to  be  even 
what  he  was. 

That  child  had  no  doubts,  asked  herself  no 
questions,  for  she  was  but  too  content  to  see  him 
with  a  lustre  round  his  head.  Poor  dear,  good 
dear,  truest,  kindest,  dearest,  were  the  only 
words  she  had  for  him,  as  she  hushed  him  to 
rest. 

She  never  left  him  all  that  night.  As  if  she 
had  done  him  a  wrong  which  her  tenderness 
could  hardly  repair,  she  sat  by  him  in  his  sleep, 
at  times  softly  kissing  him  with  suspended 
breath,  and  calling  him  in  a  whisper  by  some 
endearing  name.  At  times  she  stood  aside,  so 
as  not  to  intercept  the  low  fire-light,  and,  watch- 
ing him  when  it  fell  upon  his  sleeping  face,  won- 
dered did  he  look  now  at  all  as  he  had  looked 
when  he  was  prosperous  and  happy ;  as  he  had 
so  touched  her  by  imagining  that  he  might  look 
once  more  in  that  awful  time.  At  the  thought 
of  that  time,  she  kneeled  beside  his  bed  again, 


and  prayed  "  Oh,  spare  his  life  !  Oh,  save  him  to- 
me !  Oh,  look  down  upon  my  dear,  long-suffer- 
ing, unfortunate,  much  changed,  dear,  dear 
father!" 

Not  until  the  morning  came  to  protect  him 
and  encourage  him,  did  she  give  him  a  last  kiss 
and  leave  the  small  room.  When  she  had  stolen 
down  stairs,  and  along  the  empty  yard,  and  had 
crept  up  to  her  own  high  garret,  the  smokeless 
house-tops  and  the  distant  country  hills  were 
discernible  over  the  wall  in  the  clear  morning. 
As  she  gently  opened  the  window,  and  looked 
eastward  down  the  prison-yard,  the  spikes  upon 
the  wall  were  tipped  with  red,  then  made  a  sul- 
len purple  pattern  on  the  sun  as  it  came  flaming 
up  into  the  heavens.  The  spikes  had  never  look- 
ed so  sharp  and  cruel,  nor  the  bars  so  heavy, 
nor  the  prison  space  so  gloomy  and  contracted. 
She  thought  of  the  sunrise  on  rolling  rivers,  of 
the  sunrise  on  wide  seas,  of  the  sunrise  on  rich 
landscapes,  of  the  sunrise  on  great  forests  where 
the  birds  were  waking  and  the  trees  were  rust- 
ling ;  and  she  looked  down  into  the  living  grave 
on  which  the  sun  had  risen,  with  her  father  in 
it,  three-and-twenty  years,  and  said,  in  a  burst 
of  sorrow  and  compassion,  "No,  no,  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  my  life !" 


CHAPTER  XX.— MOVING  IN  SOCIETY: 
If  Young  John  Chivery  had  had  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  power  to  write  a  satire  on  family 
pride,  he  would  have  had  no  need  to  go  for  an 
avenging  illustration  out  of  the  family  of  his 
beloved.  He  would  have  found  it  amply  in  that 
gallant  brother  and  that  dainty  sister,  so  steeped 
in  mean  experiences,  and  so  loftily  conscious 
of  the  family  name ;  so  ready  to  beg  or  borrow 
from  the  poorest,  to  eat  of  any  body's  bread, 
spend  any  body's  money,  drink  from  any  body's 
cup  and  break  it  afterward.  To  have  painted 
the  sordid  facts  of  their  lives,  and  they  through- 
out invoking  the  death's-head  apparition  of  the 
family  gentility  to  come  and  scare  their  bene- 
factors, would  have  made  Young  John  a  satirist 
of  the  first  water. 

Tip  had  turned  his  liberty  to  hopeful  account 
by  becoming  a  billiard-marker.  He  had  troub- 
led himself  so  little  as  to  the  means  of  his  re- 
lease, that  Clennam  scarcely  needed  to  have 
been  at  the  pains  of  impressing  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Plornish  on  that  subject.  Whoever  had  paid 
him  the  compliment,  he  very  readily  accepted 
the  compliment  with  his  compliments,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  Issuing  forth  from  the  gate 
on  these  easy  terms,  he  became  a  billiard-mark- 
er ;  and  now  occasionally  looked  in  at  the  little 
skittle-ground  in  a  green  Newmarket  coat  (sec- 
ond hand),  Avith  a  shining  collar  and  bright  but- 
tons (new),  and  drank  the  beer  of  the  Colle- 
gians. 

One  solid  stationary  point  in  the  looseness  of 
this  gentleman's  character  was,  that  he  respect- 
ed and  admired  his  sister  Amy.  The  feeling 
had  never  induced  him  to  spare  her  a  moment's 
uneasiness,  or  to  put  himself  to  any  restraint  or 
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inconvenience  on  her  account;  but,  with  that 
Marshalsea  taint  upon  his  love,  he  loved  her. 
The  same  rank  Marshalsea  flavor  was  to  be 
recognized  in  his  distinctly  perceiving  that  she 
sacrificed  her  life  to  her  father,  a«nd  in  his  hav- 
ing no  idea  that  she  had  done  any  thing  for 
himself. 

When  this  spirited  young  man  and  his  sister 
had  begun  systematically  to  produce  the  family 
skeleton  for  the  overawing  of  the  College,  this 
narrative  can  not  precisely  state.  Probably  at 
about  the  period  when  they  began  to  dine  on 
the  College  charity.  It  is  certain  that  the  more 
reduced  and  necessitous  they  were,  the  more 
pompously  the  skeleton  emerged  from  its  tomb ; 
and  that  when  there  was  any  thing  particularly 
shabby  in  the  wind,  the  skeleton  always  came 
out  with  the  ghastliest  flourish. 

Little  Dorrit  was  late  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, for  her  father  slept  late,  and  afterward  there 
was  his  breakfast  to  prepare  and  his  room  to  ar- 
range. She  had  no  engagement  to  go  out  to 
work,  however,  and  therefore  staid  Avith  him 
until,  with  Maggy's  help,  she  had  put  every 
thing  right  about  him,  and  had  seen  him  off 
upon  his  morning  walk  (of  twenty  yards  or  so) 
to  the  coffee-house  to  read  the  paper.  She  then 
got  on  her  bonnet  and  went  out,  having  been 
anxious  to  get  out  much  sooner.  There  was, 
as  usual,  a  cessation  of  the  small  talk  in  the 
Lodge  as  she  passed  through  it ;  and  a  Colle- 
gian who  had  come  in  on  Saturday  night,  re- 
ceived the  intimation  from  the  elbow  of  a  more 
seasoned  Collegian,  "Look  out!    Here  she  is!" 

She  wanted  to  see  her  sister ;  but  when  she 
got  round  to  Mr.  Cripples's  she  found  that  both 
her  sister  and  her  uncle  had  gone  to  the  thea- 
tre where  they  were  engaged.  Having  taken 
thought  of  this  probability  by  the  way,  and  hav- 
ing settled  that  in  such  case  she  would  follow 
them,  she  set  off  afresh  for  the  theatre,  which 
was  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  not  very  far 
away. 

Little  Dorrit  was  almost  as  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  theatres  as  of  the  ways  of  gold-mines  ; 
and  Avhen  she  was  directed  to  a  furtive  sort  Qf 
door,  with  a  curious  up-all-night  air  about  it, 
that  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  and  to  be 
hiding  in  an  alley,  she  hesitated  to  approach  it ; 
being  further  deterred  by  the  sight  of  some  half 
a  dozen  close-shaved  gentlemen,  with  their  hats 
very  strangely  on,  who  were  lounging  about  the 
door,  looking  not  at  all  unlike  Collegians.  On 
her  applying  to  them,  reassured  by  this  resem- 
blance, for  a  direction  to  Miss  Dorrit,  they  made 
way  for  her  to  enter  a  dark  hall — it  was  more 
like  a  great  grim  lamp  gone  out  than  any  thing 
else—where  she  could  hear  the  distant  playing 
of  music  and  the  sound  of  dancing  feet.  A  man 
so  much  in  want  of  airing  that  he  had  a  blue 
mould  upon  him,  sat  watching  this  dark  place 
from  a  hole  in  a  corner,  like  a  spider ;  and  he 
told  her  that  he  would  send  a  message  up  to 
Miss  Dorrit  by  the  first  lady  or  gentleman  who 
went  through.    The  first  ladv  who  went  through 


had  a  roll  of  music,  half  in  her  muff  and  half 
out  of  it,  and  was  in  such  a  tumbled  condition 
altogether,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  an 
act  of  kindness  to  iron  her.  But  as  she  was 
very  good-natured,  and  said  "  Come  with  me  ; 
I'll  soon  find  Miss  Dorrit  for  you,"  Miss  Dorrit's 
sister  went  with  her,  drawing  nearer  and  near- 
er, at  every  step  she  took  in  the  darkness,  to 
the  sound  of  music  and  the  sound  of  dancing 
feet. 

At  last  they  came  into  a  maze  of  dust,  where 
a  quantity  of  people  were  tumbling  over  one  an- 
other, and  where  there  was  such  a  confusion  of 
unaccountable  shapes  of  beams,  bulk-heads,  brick 
walls,  ropes,  and  rollers,  and  such  a  mixing  of 
gaslight  and  daylight,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  pattern  of  the  uni- 
verse. Little  Dorrit,  left  to  herself,  and  knocked 
against  by  somebody  every  moment,  was  quite 
bewildered  when  she  heard  her  sister's  voice. 

' '  Why,  good  gracious,  Amy,  what  ever  brought 
you  here !" 

" I  wanted  to  see  you,  Eanny  dear;  and  as  I 
am  going  out  all  day  to-morrow,  and  knew  you 
might  be  engaged  all  day  to-day,  I  thought — " 

"But  the  idea,  Amy,  of  you  coming  behind! 
I  never  did !"  As  her  sister  said  this  in  no  very 
cordial  tone  of  welcome,  she  conducted  her  to  a 
more  open  part  of  the  maze,  where  various 
golden  chairs  and  tables  were  heaped  together, 
and  where  a  number  of  young  ladies  were  sitting 
on  any  thing  they  could  find,  chattering.  All 
these  young  ladies  wanted  ironing,  and  all  had 
a  curious  way  of  looking  every  where,  while  they 
chattered. 

Just  as  the  sisters  arrived  here,  a  monotonous 
boy  in  a  Scotch  cap  put  his  head  round  a  beam 
on  the  left,  and  said,  "Less  noise  there,  ladies  !" 
and  disappeared.  Immediately  after  which,  a 
sprightly  gentleman  with  a  quantity  of  long 
black  hair  looked  round  a  beam  on  the  right, 
and  said,  "Less  noise  there,  darlings !"  and  also 
disappeared. 

"The  notion  of  you  among  professionals,  Amy, 
is  really  the  last  thing  I  could  have  conceived!" 
said  her  sister.  "Why,  how  did  you  ever  get 
here  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  The  lady  who  told  you  I  was 
here,  was  so  good  as  to  bring  me  in." 

"  Like  you  quiet  little  things  !  You  can  make 
your  way  any  where,  I  believe.  I  couldn't  have 
managed  it,  Amy,  though  I  know  so  much  more 
of  the  world." 

It  was  the  family  custom  to  lay  it  down  as 
family  law,  that  she  was  a  plain  domestic  little 
creature,  without  the  great  and  sage  experiences 
of  the  rest.  This  family  fiction  was  the  family 
assertion  of  itself  against  her  services.  Not  to 
make  too  much  of  them. 

"  Well !  And  what  have  you  got  on  your 
mind,  Amy?  Of  course  you  have  got  some- 
thing on  your  mind  about  me?"  said  Fanny. 
She  spoke  as  if  her  sister,  between  two  and  three 
years  her  junior,  were  her  prejudiced  grand- 
mother. 
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"  It  is  not  much  ;  but  since  you  told  me  of  the 
lady  who  gave  you  the  bracelet,  Fanny — " 

The  monotonous  boy  put  his  head  round  the 
beam  on  the  left,  and  said,  "Look  out  there, 
ladies !"  and  disappeared.  The  sprightly  gen- 
tleman with  the  black  hair  as  suddenly  put  his 
head  round  the  beam  on  the  right,  and  said, 
"Look  out  there,  darlings!"  and  also  disap- 
peared. Thereupon  all  the  young  ladies  rose, 
and  began  shaking  their  skirts  out  behind. 

"Well,  Amy,"  said  Fanny,  doing  as  the  rest 
did,  "what  were  you  going  to  say?" 


"  Since  you  told  me  a  lady  had  given  you  the 
bracelet  you  showed  me,  Fanny,  I  have  not  been 
quite  easy  on  your  account,  and  indeed  want  to 
know  a  little  more,  if  you  will  confide  more  to 
me." 

"Now,  ladies!"  said  the  boy  in  the  Scotch 
cap.  "  Now,  darlings  !"  said  the  gentleman  with 
the  black  hair.  They  were  every  one  gone  in  a 
moment,  and  the  music  and  the  dancing  feet 
were  heard  again. 

Little  Dorrit  sat  down  in  a  golden  chair,  made 
quite  giddy  by  these  rapid  interruptions.     Her 
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sister  and  the  rest  were  a  long  time  gone ;  and 
during  their  absence  a  voice  (it  appeared  to  be 
that  of  the  gentleman  with  the  black  hair)  was 
continually  calling  out  through  the  music,  "  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six — go !  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six — go !  Steady,  darlings  !  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six — go !"  Ultimately  the 
voice  stopped,  and  they  all  came  back  again, 
more  or  less  out  of  breath,  folding  themselves  in 
their  shawls,  and  making  ready  for  the  streets. 
"  Stop  a  moment,  Amy,  and  let  them  get  away 
before  us,"  whispered  Fanny.  They  were  soon 
left  alone ;  nothing  more  important  happening, 
in  the  mean  time,  than  the  boy  looking  round 
his  old  beam,  and  saying,  "  Every  body  at  eleven 
to-morrow,  ladies !"  and  the  gentleman  with  the 
black  hair  looking  round  his  old  beam,  and  say- 
ing, "Every  body  at  eleven  to-morrow,  dar- 
lings !"  each  in  his  own  accustomed  manner. 

When  they  were  alone,  something  was  rolled 
up  or  by  other  means  got  out  of  the  way,  and 
there  was  a  great  empty  well  before  them,  look- 
ing down  into  the  depths  of  which  Fanny  said, 
"Now,  uncle !"  Little  Dorrit,  as  her  eyes  be- 
came used  to  the  darkness,  faintly  made  him 
out,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  in  an  obscure 
corner  by  himself,  with  his  instrument  in  its 
ragged  case  under  his  arm. 

The  old  man  looked  as  if  the  remote  high 
gallery  windows,  with  their  little  strip  of  sky, 
might  have  been  the  point  of  his  better  fortunes, 
from  which  he  had  descended,  until  he  had 
gradually  sunk  down  below  there  to  the  bottom. 
He  had  been  in  that  place  six  nights  a  week  for 
many  years,  but  had  never  been  observed  to 
raise  his  eyes  above  his  music-book,  and  was 
confidently  believed  to  have  never  seen  a  play. 
There  were  legends  in  the  place  that  he  did  not 
so  much  as  know  the  popular  heroes  and  hero- 
ines by  sight,  and  that  the  low  comedian  had 
"mugged"  at  him  in  his  richest  manner  fifty 
nights  for  a  wager,  and  he  had  shown  no  trace 
of  consciousness.  The  carpenters  had  a  joke  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  dead  without  being  aware 
of  it ;  and  the  frequenters  of  the  pit  supposed 
him  to  pass  his  whole  life,  night  and  day  and 
Sunday  and  all,  in  the  orchestra.  They  had 
tried  him  a  few  times  with  pinches  of  snuff 
offered  over  the  rails,  and  he  had  always  re- 
sponded to  this  attention  with  a  momentary 
waking  up  of  manner  that  had  the  pale  phantom 
of  a  gentleman  in  it :  beyond  this  he  never,  on 
any  occasion,  had  any  other  part  in  what  was 
going  on  than  the  part  written  out  for  the  clari- 
onet; in  private  life,  where  there  was  no  part 
for  the  clarionet,  he  had  no  part  at  all.  Some 
said  he  was  poor,  some  said  he  was  a  wealthy 
miser ;  but  he  said  nothing,  never  lifted  up  his 
bowed  head,  never  varied  his  shuffling  gait  by 
getting  his  springless  foot  from  the  ground. 
Though  expecting  now  to  be  summoned  by  his 
niece,  he  did  not  hear  her  until  she  had  spoken 
to  him  three  or  four  times ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
surprised  by  the  presence  of  two  nieces  instead 
of  one,  but  merely  said,  in  his  tremulous  voice, 


"  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming !"  and  crept  forth 
by  some  underground  way  which  emitted  a  cel- 
larous  smell. 

"And  so,  Amy,"  said  her  sister,  when  the 
three  together  passed  out,  at  the  door  that  had 
such  a  shamefaced  consciousness  of  being  dif- 
ferent from  other  doors :  the  uncle  instinctively 
taking  Amy's  arm  as  the  arm  to  be  relied  on : 
"  so,  Amy,  you  are  curious  about  me  ?" 

She  was  pretty,  and  conscious,  and  rather 
flaunting;  and  the  condescension  with  which 
she  put  aside  the  superiority  of  her  charms,  and 
of  her  worldly  experience,  and  addressed  her 
sister  on  almost  equal  terms,  had  a  vast  deal  of 
the  family  in  it. 

"I  am  interested,  Fanny,  and  concerned  in 
any  thing  that  concerns  you." 

"  So  you  are,  so  you  are,  and  you  are  the  best 
of  Amys.  If  I  am  ever  a  little  provoking,  I  am 
sure  you'll  consider  what  a  thing  it  is  to  occupy 
my  position  and  feel  a  consciousness  of  being 
superior  to  it.  I  shouldn't  care,"  said  the  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea,  "  if  the  oth- 
ers were  not  so  common.  None  of  them  have 
come  down  in  the  world  as  we  have.  They  are 
all  on  their  own  level.     Common." 

Little  Dorrit  mildly  looked  at  the  speaker,  but 
did  not  interrupt  her.  Fanny  took  out  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  rather  angrily  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  I  was  not  born  where  you  were,  you  know, 
Amy,  and  perhaps  that  makes  a  difference.  My 
spirit  is  not  quite  so  subdued  to  it  as  yours  is — 
never  was.  You  can  bear  what  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly bear.  You  can  let  the  wretchedest  little 
Being  make  up  to  you.  I  couldn't  do  that,  Amy. 
I  couldn't  do  it,  and  I  wonder  you  can." 

Even  the  patient  Little  Dorrit  thought  this 
rather  hard,  under  the  circumstances ;  but  she 
only  said,  "Don't  be  unkind,  Fanny,  without 
meaning  it.     Tell  me  about  yourself  instead." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Fanny,  "when  we  get 
rid  of  uncle,  you  shall  know  all  about  it.  We'll 
drop  him  at  the  cook's  shop  where  he  is  going 
to  dine." 

They  walked  on  with  him  until  they  came  to 
a  dirty  shop-window  in  a  dirty  street,  which  was 
made  almost  opaque  by  the  steam  of  hot  meats, 
vegetables,  and  puddings.  But  glimpses  were 
to  be  caught  of  a  roast  leg  of  pork  bursting  into 
tears  of  sage  and  onion  in  a  metal  reservoir  full 
of  gravy,  of  an  unctuous  piece  of  roast  beef  and 
blisterous  Yorkshire  pudding  bubbling  hot  in  a 
similar  receptacle,  of  a  stuffed  fillet  of  veal  in 
rapid  cut,  of  a  ham  in  a  perspiration  at  the  pace 
it  was  going  at,  of  a  shalloAV  tank  of  baked  po- 
tatoes glued  together  by  their  own  richness,  of 
a  truss  or  two  of  boiled  greens,  and  other  sub- 
stantial delicacies.  Within,  were  a  few  wooden 
partitions,  behind  which  such  customers  as  found 
it  more  convenient  to  take  away  their  dinners 
in  their  stomachs  than  in  their  hands,  packed 
their  purchases  in  solitude.  Fanny,  opening  her 
reticule  as  they  surveyed  these  things,  produced 
from  that  repositoiy  a  shilling  and  handed  it  to 
Uncle.     Uncle,  after  not  looking  at  it  a  little 
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while,  divined  its  object,  and  muttering  "  Din- 
ner? Ha!  Yes,  yes,  yes!"  slowly  vanished 
from  them  into  the  mist. 

"Now,  Amy,"  said  her  sister,  "  come  with  me, 
if  you  are  not  too  tired  to  walk  to  Harley  Street, 
Cavendish  Square." 

The  air  with  which  she  threw  off  this  distin- 
guished address,  and  the  toss  she  gave  her  new 
bonnet  (which  was  more  gauzy  than  serviceable) 
made  her  sister  wonder ;  however,  she  expressed 
her  readiness  to  go  to  Harley  Street,  and  thither 
they  directed  their  steps.  Arrived  at  that  grand 
destination,  Fanny  singled  out  the  handsomest 
house,  and  knocking  at  the  door  inquired  for 
Mrs.  Merdle.  The  footman  who  opened  the 
door,  although  he  had  powder  on  his  head,  and 
was  backed  up  by  two  other  footmen  likewise 
powdered,  not  only  admitted  Mrs.  Merdle  to  be 
at  home,  but  asked  Fanny  to  walk  in.  Fanny 
walked  in,  taking  her  sister  with  her ;  and  they 
went  up  stairs  with  powder  going  before  and 
powder  stopping  behind,  and  were  left  in  a  spa- 
cious semicircular  drawing-room,  one  of  several 
drawing-rooms,  where  there  was  a  parrot  on  the 
outside  of  a  golden  cage  holding  on  by  its  beak 
with  its  scaly  legs  in  the  air,  and  putting  itself 
into  many  strange  upside-down  postures.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  birds  of  quite 
another  feather,  climbing  upon  golden  wires. 

The  room  was  far  more  splendid  than  any 
thing  Little  Dorrit  had  ever  imagined,  and  would 
have  been  splendid  and  costly  in  any  eyes.  She 
looked  in  amazement  at  her  sister  and  would 
have  asked  a  question,  but  that  Fanny,  with  a 
warning  frown,  pointed  to  a  curtained  doorway 
of  communication  with  another  room.  The  cur- 
tain shook  next  moment,  and  a  lady,  raising  it 
with  a  heavily-ringed  hand,  dropped  it  behind 
her  again  as  she  entered. 

The  lady  was  not  young  and  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  Nature,  but  was  young  and  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  her  maid.  She  had  large  unfeeling 
handsome  eyes,  and  dark  unfeeling  handsome 
hair,  and  a  broad  unfeeling  handsome  bosom, 
and  was  made  the  most  of  in  every  particular. 
Either  because  she  had  a  cold,  or  because  it 
suited  her  face,  she  wore  a  rich  white  fillet  tied 
over  her  head  and  under  her  chin.  And  if  ever 
there  were  an  unfeeling  handsome  chin  that 
looked  as  if,  for  certain,  it  had  never  been,  in 
familiar  parlance,  "chucked"  by  the  hand  of 
man,  it  was  the  chin  curbed  up  so  tight  and 
close  by  that  laced  bridle. 

"Mrs.  Merdle,"  said  Fanny.  "My  sister, 
ma'am." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  your  sister,  Miss  Dorrit. 
"  I  did  not  remember  that  you  had  a  sister." 

"I  did  not  mention  that  I  had,"  said  Fan- 
ny. 

"Ay !"  Mrs.  Merdle  curved  the  little  finger 
of  her  left  hand  as  who  should  say,  "  I  have 
caught  you.  I  know  you  didn't!"  All  her  ac- 
tion was  usually  with  her  left  hand  because  her 
hands  were  not  a  pair;  the  left  being  much  the 
whiter  and  plumper  of  the  two.     Then  she  add- 


ed: "Sit  down,"  and  composed  herself  voluptu- 
ously, in  a  nest  of  crimson  and  gold  cushions, 
on  an  ottoman  near  the  parrot. 

"Also  professional?"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  look- 
ing at  Little  Dorrit  through  an  eye-glass. 

Fanny  answered  No.  "No,"  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle, dropping  her  glass.  "  Has  not  a  professional 
air.     Very  pleasant ;  but  not  professional." 

"  My  sister,  ma'am,"  said  Fanny,  in  whom 
there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  deference  and 
hardihood,  "has  been  asking  me  to  tell  her,  as 
between  sisters,  how  I  came  to  have  the  honor 
of  knowing  you.  And  as  I  had  engaged  to  call 
upon  you  once  more,  I  thought  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  bringing  her  with  me,  when  perhaps 
you  would  tell  her.  I  wish  her  to  know,  and 
perhaps  you  will  tell  her." 

"  Do  you  think,  at  your  sister's  age — "  hinted 
Mrs.  Merdle. 

"  She  is  much  older  than  she  looks,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  almost  as  old  as  I  am." 

"  Society,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  with  another 
curve  of  her  little  finger,  "is  so  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  young  persons  (indeed  is  so  difficult  to 
explain  to  most  persons),  that  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  I  wish  Society  was  not  so  arbitrary,  I 
wish  it  was  not  so  exacting — Bird,  be  quiet!" 

The  parrot  had  given  a  most  piercing  shriek, 
as  if  its  name  were  Society,  and  it  asserted  its 
right  to  its  exactions. 

"But,"  resumed  Mrs.  Merdle,  "we  must  take 
it  as  we  find  it.  We  know  it  is  hollow  and  con- 
ventional and  worldly  and  very  shocking,  but 
unless  we  are  Savages  in  the  Tropical  Seas  (I 
should  have  been  charmed  to  be  one  myself — 
most  delightful  life  and  perfect  climate,  I  am 
told),  we  must  consult  it.  It  is  the  common  lot. 
Mr.  Merdle  is  a  most  extensive  merchant,  his 
transactions  are  on  the  vastest  scale,  his  wealth 
and  influence  are  very  great,  but  even  he — Bird, 
be  quiet !" 

The  parrot  had  shrieked  another  shriek;  and 
it  filled  up  the  sentence  so  expressively  that  Mrs. 
Merdle  was  under  no  necessity  to  end  it. 

"  Since  your  sister  begs  that  I  would  termin- 
ate our  personal  acquaintance,"  she  began  again, 
addressing  Little  Dorrit,  "by  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances that  are  much  to  her  credit,  I  can 
not  object  to  comply  with  her  request,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  a  son  (I  was  first  married  extremely 
young)  of  two  or  three  and  twenty." 

Fanny  set  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  looked  half 
triumphantly  at  her  sister. 

"  A  son  of  two  or  three  and  twenty.  He  is  a 
little  gay,  a  thing  Society  is  accustomed  to  in 
young  men,  and  he  is  very  impressible.  Per- 
haps he  inherits  that  misfortune.  I  am  very  im- 
pressible myself,  by  nature.  The  weakest  of 
creatures.  My  feelings  are  touched  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

She  said  all  this,  and  every  thing  else,  as 
coldly  as  a  woman  of  snow;  quite  forgetting  the 
sisters  except  at  odd  times,  and  apparently  ad- 
dressing some  abstraction  of  Society.  For  whose 
behoof,  too,  she  occasionally  arranged  her  dress, 
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or  the  composition  of  her  figure  upon  the  otto- 
man. 

"  So  he  is  very  impressible.  Not  a  misfortune 
in  our  natural  state,  I  dare  say,  but  we  are  not 
in  a  natural  state.  Much  to  be  lamented,  no 
doubt,  particularly  by  myself,  who  am  a  child 
of  nature  if  I  could  but  show  it;  but  so  it  is. 
Society  suppresses  us  and  dominates  us — Bird, 
be  quiet!" 

The  parrot  had  broken  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  after  twisting  divers  bars  of  his  cage 
with  his  crooked  bill,  and  licking  them  with  his 
black  tongue. 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  to  a  person  of 
your  good  sense,  wide  range  of  experience,  and 
cultivated  feelings,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  from  her 
nest  of  crimson  and  gold — and  there  put  up  her 
glass  to  refresh  her  memory  as  to  whom  she  was 
addressing — "that  the  stage  sometimes  has  a 
fascination  for  young  men  of  that  class  of  char- 
acter. In  saying  the  stage,  I  mean  the  people 
on  it  of  the  female  sex.  Therefore,  when  I 
heard  that  my  son  was  supposed  to  be  fasci- 
nated by  a  dancer,  I  knew  what  that  usually 
meant  in  Society,  and  confided  in  her  being  a 
dancer  at  the  Opera,  where  young  men  moving 
in  Society  are  usually  fascinated." 

She  passed  her  white  hands  over  one  another, 
observant  of  the  sisters  now  ;  and  the  rings  upon 
her  fingers  grated  against  each  other  with  a 
hard  sound. 

"As  your  sister  will  tell  you,  when  I  found 
what  the  theatre  was,  I  was  much  surprised 
and  much  distressed.  If  we  were  less  conven- 
tional (those  dear  happy  savages !)  I  might  not 
have  been  so,  but  we  are  conventional,  and  I 
was.  The  merits  of  these  things  are  questions 
of  such  minute  geography  with  Society !  It  is 
of  no  use  to  rebel,  Society  is  too  strong  for  us. 
But  when  I  found  that  your  sister,  by  rejecting 
my  son's  advances  (I  must  add,  in  an  unexpect- 
ed manner),  had  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
proposing  marriage,  my  feelings  were  of  the  pro- 
foundest  anguish — acute." 

She  traced  the  outline  of  her  left  eyebrow, 
and  put  it  right. 

"  In  a  distracted  condition  which  only  a  moth- 
er— moving  in  Society — can  be  susceptible  of,  I 
determined  to  go  myself  to  the  theatre,  and  re- 
present my  state  of  mind  to  the  dancer.  I  made 
myself  known  to  your  sister.  I  found  her,  to  my 
surprise,  in  many  respects  different  from  my  ex- 
pectations ;  and  certainly  in  none  more  so  than 
in  meeting  me  with — what  shall  I  say  ?  a  sort  of 
family  assertion  on  her  own  part  ?"  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle smiled. 

"I  told  you,  ma'am,"  said  Fanny,  with  a 
heightening  color,  "that  although  you  found  me 
in  that  situation,  I  was  so  far  above  the  rest,  that 
I  considered  my  family  as  good  as  your  son's ; 
and  that  I  had  a  brother  who,  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
would  not  consider  such  a  connection  any  honor." 

"Miss  Dorrit,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  after  frost- 
ily looking  at  her  through  her  glass,  "precisely 


what  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  your  sister,  in 
pursuance  of  your  request.  Much  obliged  to  you 
for  recalling  it  so  accurately,  and  anticipating 
me.  I  immediately,"  addressing  Little  Dorrit, 
"(for  I  am  the  creature  of  impulse),  took  a 
bracelet  from  my  arm,  and  begged  your  sister 
to  let  me  clasp  it  on  hers,  in  token  of  the  delight 
I  had  in  our  being  able  to  approach  the  subject, 
so  far  on  a  common  footing."  (This  was  per- 
fectly true,  the  lady  having  bought  a  cheap  and 
showy  article  on  her  way  to  the  interview,  with 
a  general  eye  to  bribery.) 

"And  I  told  you,  Mrs.  Merdle,"  said  Fanny, 
"that  we  might  be  unfortunate,  but  were  not 
common." 

"I  think,  the  very  words,  Miss  Dorrit,"  as- 
sented Mrs.  Merdle. 

"And  I  told  you,  Mrs.  Merdle,"  said  Fanny, 
"that  if  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  superiority  of 
your  son's  standing  in  Society,  it  was  barely  pos- 
sible that  you  rather  deceived  yourself  in  your 
suppositions  about  my  origin ;  and  that  my  fa- 
ther's standing,  even  in  the  Society  in  which  he 
now  moved  (what  that  was,  was  best  known  to 
myself),  was  eminently  superior,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one." 

"  Quite  accurate,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Merdle.  "A 
most  admirable  memory." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  my  sister  the  rest." 

"There  is  very  little  to  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle, reviewing  the  breadth  of  bosom  which  seem- 
ed essential  to  her  having  room  enough  to  be 
unfeeling  in,  "but  it  is  to  your  sister's  credit.  I 
pointed  out  to  your  sister  the  plain  state  of  the 
case ;  the  impossibility  of  the  Society  in  which 
we  moved  recognizing  the  Society  in  which  she 
moved — though  charming,  I  have  no  doubt ;  the 
immense  disadvantage  at  which  she  would  con- 
sequently place  the  family  she  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of,  upon  which  we  should  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  look  down  with  contempt,  and  from 
which  (socially  speaking)  we  should  feel  obliged 
to  recoil  with  abhorrence.  In  short,  I  made  an 
appeal  to  that  laudable  pride  in  your  sister." 

"Let  my  sister  know,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle," Fanny  pouted,  with  a  toss  of  her  gauzy 
bonnet,  "  that  I  had  already  had  the  honor  of 
telling  your  son  that  I  wished  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  him." 

"Well,  Miss  Dorrit,""  assented  Mrs.  Merdle, 
"  perhaps  I  might  have  mentioned  that  before. 
If  I  did  not  think  of  it,  perhaps  it  was  because 
my  mind  reverted  to  the  apprehensions  I  had  at 
the  time  that  he  might  persevere,  and  you  might 
have  something  to  say  to  him.  I  also  mentioned 
to  your  sister — I  again  address  the  non-profes- 
sional Miss  Dorrit — that  my  son  would  have  no- 
thing in  the  event  of  such  a  marriage,  and  would 
be  an  absolute  beggar.  (I  mention  that,  merely 
as  a  fact  which  is  part  of  the  narrative,  and  not 
as  supposing  it  to  have  influenced  your  sister, 
except  in  the  prudent  and  legitimate  way  in 
which,  constituted  as  our  artificial  system  is,  we 
must  all  be  influenced  by  such  considerations.) 
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Finally,  after  some  high  words  and  high  spirit 
on  the  part  of  your  sister,  we  came  to  the  com- 
plete understanding  that  there  was  no  danger ; 
and  your  sister  was  so  obliging  as  to  allow  me 
to  present  her  with  a  mark  or  two  of  my  appre- 
ciation at  my  dressmaker's." 

Little  Dorrit  looked  sorry,  and  glanced  at 
Fanny  with  a  troubled  face. 

"Also,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  "as  to  promise  to 
give  me  the  present  pleasure  of  a  closing  inter- 
view, and  of  parting  with  her  on  the  best  of 
terms.  On  which  occasion,"  added  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle, quitting  her  nest,  and  putting  something  in 
Fanny's  hand,  "Miss  Dorrit  will  permit  me  to 
say  Farewell  with  best  wishes,  in  my  own  dull 
manner." 

The  sisters  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
all  stood  near  the  cage  of  the  parrot,  as  he  tore 
at  a  clawful  of  biscuit  and  spat  it  out,  seemed 
to  mock  them  with  a  pompous  dance  of  his  body 
without  moving  his  feet,  and  suddenly  turned 
himself  upside  down  and  trailed  himself  all  over 
the  outside  of  his  golden  cage,  with  the  aid  of 
his  cruel  beak  and  his  black  tongue. 

"Adieu,  Miss  Dorrit,  with  best  wishes,"  said 
Mrs.  Merdle.  "If  we  could  only  come  to  a  Mil- 
lennium, or  something  of  that  sort,  I  for  one 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  number 
of  charming  and  talented  persons  from  whom  I 
am  at  present  excluded.  A  more  primitive  state 
of  society  would  be  delicious  to  me.  There  used 
to  be  a  poem  when  I  learned  lessons,  something 
about  Lo  the  poor  Indian  whose  something 
mind!  If  a  few  thousand  persons  moving  in 
Society  could  only  go  and  be  Indians,  I  would 
put  my  name  down  directly ;  but  as,  moving  in 
Society,  we  can't  be  Indians,  unfortunately — 
Good-morning !" 

They  came  down  stairs  with  powder  before 
them  and  powder  behind,  the  elder  sister  haugh- 
ty and  the  younger  sister  humbled,  and  were 
shut  out  into  unpowdered  Harley  Street,  Cav- 
endish Square. 

"Well?"  said  Fanny,  when  they  had  gone  a 
little  way  without  speaking.  "Have  you  no- 
thing to  say,  Amy  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  say!"  she  answer- 
ed, distressed.  "  You  didn't  like  this  young 
man,  Fanny?" 

"Like  him?     He  is  almost  an  idiot!" 

"I  am  so  sorry — don't  be  hurt — but,  since 
you  ask  me  what  I  have  to  say,  I  am  so  very 
sorry,  Fanny,  that  you  suffered  this  lady  to  give 
you  any  thing." 

"  You  little  Fool !"  returned  her  sister,  shaking 
her  with  the  sharp  pull  she  gave  her  arm.  "Have 
you  no  spirit  at  all?" 

"Perhaps  not,  but  I  can't  help  saying  I  am 
sorry,  Fanny." 

"You  mean  little  creature!"  returned  the 
other,  with  great  anger.  "But  that's  just  the 
way!  You  have  no  self-respect,  you  have  no 
becoming  pride.  Just  as  you  allow  yourself  to 
be  followed  about  by  a  contemptible  little  Chiv- 
ery  of  a  thing,"  with  the  scornfnlest  emphasis, 


"you  would  let  your  family  be  trodden  on,  and 
never  turn." 

"Don't  say  that,  dear  Fanny.  I  do  what  I 
can  for  them." 

"You  do  what  you  can  for  them!"  repeated 
Fanny,  walking  her  on  very  fast.  "Would  you 
let  a  woman  like  this,  whom  you  could  see  if 
you  had  any  experience  of  any  thing  to  be  as 
false  and  insolent  as  a  woman  can  be — would 
you  let  her  put  her  foot  upon  your  family,  and 
thank  her  for  it?" 

"No,  Fanny,  I  am  sure." 

"  Then  make  her  pay  for  it.  What  else  can 
you  make  her  do?  Make  her  pay  for  it,  you 
stupid  child,  and  do  your  family  some  credit 
with  the  money !" 

They  spoke  no  more,  all  the  way  back  to  the 
lodging  where  Fanny  and  her  uncle  lived.  When 
they  arrived  there,  they  found  the  old  man  prac- 
ticing his  clarionet  in  the  dolefulest  manner  in 
a  corner  of  the  room.  Fanny  had  a  composite 
meal  to  make,  of  chops,  and  porter,  and  tea; 
and  indignantly  pretended  to  prepare  it  for  her- 
self, though  her  sister  did  all  that  in  quiet  real- 
ity. When,  at  last,  Fanny  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  she  threw  the  table  implements  about 
and  was  angry  with  her  bread,  much  as  her  fa- 
ther had  been  last  night. 

"  If  you  despise  me,"  she  said,  bursting  into 
vehement  tears,  "because  I  am  a  dancer,  why 
did  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  being  one  ?  It 
was  your  doing.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  that 
you  should  consider  yourself  disgraced  by  my 
being  a  dancer,  when  I  never  should  have  been 
one  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you !" 

"But  you  know  I  don't,  Fanny." 

"How  do  I  know  you  don't?  I  know  you  do. 
Don't  tell  stories,  Amy.  You  would  have  me 
stoop  as  low  as  the  ground  before  this  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle, and  let  her  say  what  she  liked  and  do  what 
she  liked,  and  hold  us  all  in  contempt,  and  tell 
me  so  to  my  face.     Because  I  am  a  dancer !" 

"Oh,  Fanny!" 

"And  Tip,  too,  poor  fellow.  She  is  to  dis- 
parage him  just  as  much  as  she  likes,  without 
any  check — I  suppose  because  he  has  been  in 
the  law,  and  the  docks,  and  different  things. 
Why,  it  was  your  doing,  Amy.  You  might  at 
least  approve  of  his  being  defended." 

All  this  time  the  uncle  was  dolefully  blowing 
his  clarionet  in  the  corner,  sometimes  taking  it 
an  inch  or  so  from  his  mouth  for  a  moment 
while  he  stopped  to  gaze  at  them,  with  a  vague 
impression  that  somebody  had  said  something. 

"And  your  father,  your  poor  father,  Amy. 
Because  he  is  not  free,  to  show  himself  and  to 
speak  for  himself,  you  would  let  such  people  in- 
sult him  with  impunity.  If  you  don't  feel  for 
yourself  because  you  go  out  to  work,  you  might 
at  least  feel  for  him,  I  should  think,  knowing 
what  he  has  undergone  so  long." 

Poor  Little  Dorrit  felt  the  injustice  of  this 
taunt  rather  sharply.  The  remembrance  of  last 
night  added  a  barbed  point  to  it.  She  said  no- 
thing in  reply,  but  turned  her  chair  from  the 
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table  toward  the  fire.  Uncle,  after  making  one 
more  pause,  blew  a  dismal  wail  and  went  on 
again. 

Fanny  was  passionate  with  the  teacups  and 
the  bread  as  long  as  her  passion  lasted,  and  then 
protested  that  she  was  the  wretchedest  girl  in 
the  world,  and  she  wished  she  was  dead.  After 
that,  her  crying  became  remorseful,  and  she  got 
up  and  put  her  arms  round  her  sister. 

"Amy,  I  am  a  miserable  temper.  I  reproach 
myself  so  much  for  having  spoken  to  you  so  un- 
feelingly, that  I  hate  myself.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Forgive  me !" 

Little  Dorrit  tried  to  stop  her  from  saying 
more,  but  she  answered  that  she  would,  she 
must !  Thereupon  she  said  again,  and  yet  again, 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  Amy,"  and  "forgive  me, 
Amy,"  almost  as  passionately  as  she  had  said 
what  she  regretted. 

"But  indeed,  indeed,  Amy,"  she  resumed, 
when  they  were  seated  in  sisterly  accord  side  by 
side,  « '  I  hope  and  I  think  you  would  have  seen 
this  differently  if  you  had  known  a  little  more 
of  Society." 

"Perhaps  I  might,  Fanny,"  said  the  mild 
Little  Dorrit. 

"You  see,  while  you  have  been  domestic  and 
resignedly  shut  up  there,  Amy,"  pursued  her 
sister,  gradually  beginning  to  patronize,  "I  have 
been  out,  moving  more  in  Society,  and  may  have 
been  getting  proud  and  spirited — more  than  I 
ought  to  be,  perhaps  ?" 

Little  Dorrit  answered  "Yes.    Oh  yes!" 

"And  while  you  have  been  thinking  of  the 
dinner  or  the  clothes,  I  may  have  been  thinking, 
you  know,  of  the  family.  Now,  may  it  not  be 
so,  Amy  ?" 

Little  Dorrit  again  nodded  "  Yes,"  with  a  more 
cheerful  face  than  heart. 

"Especially  as  we  know,"  said  Fanny,  "that 
there  certainly  is  a  tone  in  the  place  to  which 
you  have  been  so  true,  which  does  belong  to  it, 
aud  which  does  make  it  different  from  other 
aspects  of  Society.  So  kiss  me  once  again,  Amy 
dear,  and  we  will  agree  that  we  may  both  be 
right,  and  that  you  are  a  tranquil,  domestic, 
home-loving,  good  girl." 

The  clarionet  had  been  lamenting  most  pa- 
thetically during  this  dialogue,  but  was  cut  short 
now  by  Fanny's  announcement  that  it  was  time 
to  go ;  which  she  conveyed  to  her  uncle  by  shut- 
ting up  his  scrap  of  music,  and  taking  the  clari- 
onet out  of  his  mouth. 

Little  Dorrit  parted  from  them  at  the  door, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  Marshalsea.  It  fell 
dark  there  sooner  than  elsewhere,  and  going 
into  it  that  evening  was  like  going  into  a  deep 
trench.  The  shadow  of  the  wall  was  on  every 
object.  Not  least  upon  the  figure  in  the  old 
gray  gown  and  the  black  velvet  cap,  as  it  turned 
toward  her  when  she  opened  the  door  of  the  dim 
room. 

"Why  not   upon   me,   tool"    thought  Little 
Dorrit,  with  the  door  yet  in  her  hand.     "It  was 
not  unreasonable  in  Fanny." 
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CHAPTER  XXL— MR.  MERDLE'S  COMPLAINT. 

Upon  that  establishment  of  state,  the  Mer- 
dle  establishment  in  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  there  was  the  shadow  of  no  more  com- 
mon Avail  than  the  fronts  of  other  establishments 
of  state  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Like 
unexceptionable  Society,  the  opposing  rows  of 
houses  in  Harley  Street  were  very  grirri  with 
one  another.  Indeed,  the  mansions  and  their 
inhabitants  were  so  much  alike  in  that  respect, 
that  the  people  were  often  to  be  found  drawn 
up  on  opposite  sides  of  dinner-tables,  in  the 
shade  of  their  own  loftiness,  staring  at  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  way  with  the  dullness  of  the 
houses. 

Every  body  knows  how  like  the  street,  the  two 
dinner-rows  of  people  who  take  their  stand  by 
the  street  will  be.  The  expressionless  uniform 
of  twenty  houses,  all  to  be  knocked  at  and  rung 
at  in  the  same  form,  all  approachable  by  the 
same  dull  steps,  all  fended  off  by  the  same  pat- 
tern of  railing,  all  with  the  same  impracticable 
fire-escapes,  the  same  inconvenient  fixtures  in 
their  heads,  and  every  thing  without  exception 
to  be  taken  at  a  high  valuation — who  has  not 
dined  with  these?  The  house  so  drearily  out 
of  repair,  the  occasional  bow-window,  the  stuc- 
coed house,  the  newly-fronted  house,  the  corner 
house  with  nothing  but  angular  rooms,  the  house 
with  the  blinds  always  down,  the  house  with  the 
hatchment  always  up,  the  house  where  the  col- 
lector has  called  for  one  quarter  of  an  Idea,  and 
found  nobody  at  home — who  has  not  dined  with 
these  ?  The  house  that  nobody  will  take,  and  is 
to  be  had  a  bargain — who  does  not  know  her? 
The  showy  house  that  was  taken  for  life  by  the 
disappointed  gentleman,  and  which  doesn't  suit 
him  at  all — who  is  unacquainted  with  that  haunt- 
ed habitation  ? 

Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  was  more 
than  aware  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merdle.  Intruders 
there  were  in  Harley  Street,  of  whom  it  was  not 
aware ;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merdle  it  delighted  to 
honor.  Society  was  aware  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merdle.  Society  had  said  "Let  us  license 
them ;  let  us  know  them." 

Mr.  Merdle  was  immensely  rich ;  a  man  of 
prodigious  enterprise ;  a  Midas  without  the  cars, 
who  turned  all  he  touched  to  gold.  He  was  in 
every  thing  good,  from  banking  to  building.  He 
was  in  Parliament,  of  course.  He  was  in  the 
City,  necessarily.  He  was  Chairman  of  this, 
Trustee  of  that,  President  of  the  other.  The 
weightiest  of  men  had  said  to  projectors,  "Now, 
what  name  have  you  got  ?  Have  you  got  Mer- 
dle?" And,  the  reply  being  in  the  negative, 
had  said,  "Then  I  won't  look  at  you." 

This  great  and  fortunate  man  had  provided 
that  extensive  bosom,  which  required  so  much 
room  to  be  unfeeling  enough  in,  with  a  nest  of 
crimson  and  gold  some  fifteen  years  before.  It 
was  not  a  bosom  to  repose  upon,  but  it  was  a 
capital  bosom  to  hang  jewels  upon.  Mr.  Mer- 
dle wanted  something  to  hang  jewels  upon,  and 
he  bought  it  for  the  purpose.     Storr  and  Mor- 
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timer  might  have  married  on  the  same  specu- 
latum. 

Like  all  his  other  speculations,  it  was  sound 
and  successful.  The  jewels  showed  to  the  rich- 
est advantage.  The  bosom,  moving  in  Society 
with  the  jewels  displayed  upon  it,  attracted  gen- 
eral admiration.  Society  approving,  Mr.  Merdle 
was  satisfied.  He  was  the  most  disinterested 
of  men — did  every  thing  for  Society,  and  got  as 
little  for  himself,  out  of  all  his  gain  and  care,  as 
a  man  might. 

That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  got 
all  he  wanted,  otherwise  with  unlimited  wealth 
he  would  have  got  it.  But  his  desire  was  to  the 
utmost  to  satisfy  Society  (whatever  that  was), 
and  take  up  all  its  drafts  upon  him  for  tribute. 
He  did  not  shine  in  company ;  he  had  not  very 
much  to  say  for  himself;  he  was  a  reserved 
man,  with  a  broad,  overhanging,  watchful  head, 
that  particular  kind  of  dull-red  color  in  his  cheeks 
which  is  rather  stale  than  fresh,  and  a  some- 
what uneasy  expression  about  his  coat-cuffs  as 
if  they  were  in  his  confidence,  and  had  reasons 
for  being  anxious  to  hide  his  hands.  In  the  lit- 
tle he  said,  he  was  a  pleasant  man  enough ; 
plain,  emphatic  about  public  and  private  confi- 
dence, and  tenacious  of  the  utmost  deference 
being  shown  by  every  one,  in  all  things,  to  So- 
ciety. In  this  same  Society  (if  that  were  it 
which  came  to  his  dinners,  and  to  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle's  receptions  and  concerts),  he  hardly  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  himself  much,  and  was  mostly  to  be 
found  against  walls  and  behind  doors.  Also  when 
he  went  out  to  it,  instead  of  its  coming  home 
to  him,  he  seemed  a  little  fatigued,  and  upon 
the  whole  rather  more  disposed  for  bed ;  but  he 
was  always  cultivating  it  nevertheless,  and  al- 
ways moving  in  it,  and  always  laying  out  money 
on  it  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

Mrs.  Merdle' s  first  husband  had  been  a  colo- 
nel, under  whose  auspices  the  bosom  had  en- 
tered into  competition  with  the  snows  of  North 
America,  and  had  come  off  at  little  disadvant- 
age in  point  of  whiteness,  and  at  none  in  point  of 
coldness.  The  colonel's  son  was  Mrs.  Merdle's 
only  child.  He  was  of  a  chuckle-headed  high- 
shouldered  make,  with  a  general  appearance  of 
being  not  so  much  a  young  man  as  a  swelled 
boy.  He  had  given  so  few  signs  of  reason,  that 
a  by-word  went  among  his  companions  that  his 
brain  had  been  frozen  up  in  a  mighty  frost  which 
prevailed  at  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  at  the 
period  of  his  birth  there,  and  had  never  thawed 
from  that  hour.  Another  by-word  represented 
him  as  having  in  his  infancy,  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  a  nurse,  fallen  out  of  a  high  window 
on  his  head,  which  had  been  heard  by  respons- 
ible witnesses  to  crack.  It  is  probable  that  both 
these  representations  were  of  sx post  facto  origin ; 
the  young  gentleman  (whose  expressive  name 
was  Sparkler)  being  monomaniacal  in  offering 
marriage  to  all  manner  of  undesirable  young 
ladies,  and  in  remarking  of  every  successive 
young  lady  to  whom  he  tendered  a  matrimonial 
proposal  that  she  was  "a  dooscd  fine  gal — well 


educated  too — with  no  bigodd  nonsense  about 
her." 

A  son-in-law,  with  these  limited  talents,  might 
have  been  a  clog  upon  another  man ;  but  Mr. 
Merdle  did  not  want  a  son-in-law  for  himself; 
he  wanted  a  son-in-law  for  Society.  Mr.  Spark- 
ler having  been  in  the  Guards,  and  being  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  all  the  races,  and  all  the 
lounges,  and  all  the  parties,  and  being  well 
known,  Society  was  satisfied  with  its  son-in-law. 
This  happy  result  Mr.  Merdle  would  have  con- 
sidered well  attained,  though  Mr.  Sparkler  had 
been  a  more  expensive  article.  And  he  did  not 
get  Mr.  Sparkler  by  any  means  cheap  for  So- 
ciety, even  as  it  was. 

There  was  a  dinner  giving  in  the  Harley 
Street  establishment,  while  Little  Dorrit  was 
stitching  at  her  father's  new  shirts  by  his  side 
that  night ;  and  there  Avere  magnates  from  the 
Court  and  magnates  from  the  City,  magnates 
from  the  Commons  and  magnates  from  the 
Lords,  magnates  from  the  bench  and  magnates 
from  the  bar,  Bishop  magnates,  Treasury  mag- 
nates, Horse  Guards  magnates,  Admiralty  mag- 
nates— all  the  magnates  that  keep  us  going,  and 
sometimes  trip  us  up. 

"I  am  told,"  said  Bishop  magnate  to  Horse 
Guards,  "  that  Mr.  Merdle  has  made  another 
enormous  hit.  They  say  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

Horse  Guards  had  heard  two. 

Treasury  had  heard  three. 

Bar,  handling  his  persuasive  double  eye-glass, 
was  by  no  means  clear  but  that  it  might  be  four. 
It  was  one  of  those  happy  strokes  of  calculation 
and  combination,  the  result  of  which  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  estimate.  It  was  one  of  those  instances 
of  a  comprehensive  grasp,  associated  with  ha- 
bitual luck  and  characteristic  boldness,  of  which 
an  age  presented  us  but  few.  But  here  was 
Brother  Bellows,  who  had  been  in  the  great 
Bank  case,  and  who  could  probably  tell  us  more. 
What  did  Brother  Bellows  put  this  new  success 
at? 

Brother  Bellows  was  on  his  way  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  bosom,  and  could  only  tell  them  in 
passing  that  he  had  heard  it  stated,  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  as  being  worth,  from  first 
to  last,  half  a  million  of  money. 

Admiralty  said  Mr.  Merdle  was  a  wronderful 
man.  Treasury  said  he  was  a  new  power  in  the 
country,  and  would  be  able  to  buy  up  the  whole 
House  of  Commons.  Bishop  said  he  was  glad 
to  think  that  this  wealth  flowed  into  the  coffers 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  always  disposed  to 
maintain  the  best  interests  of  Society. 

Mr.  Merdle  himself  was  usually  late  on  these 
occasions,  as  a  man  still  detained  in  the  clutch 
of  giant  enterprises  when  other  men  had  shaken 
off  their  dwarfs  for  the  day.  On  this  occasion, 
he  was  the  last  arrival ;  and,  stealing  into  the 
room  in  a  modest  manner,  went  about  among 
his  guests  as  if  he  were  the  last  person  who  had 
any  business  there.  Treasury  said  Merdle's 
work  punished  him  a  little.    Bishop  said  he  was 
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glad  to  think  that  this  wealth  flowed  into  the 
coffers  of  a  gentleman  who  accepted  it  with 
meekness. 

Powder!  There  was  so  much  Powder  in 
waiting,  that  it  flavored  the  dinner.  Smoothly 
as  the  dazzling  men  who  wore  it  moved  about, 
and  greasily  as  they  had  anointed  their  heads 
to  stick  it  on  as  with  bird-lime,  pulverous  par- 
ticles got  into  the  dishes,  and  Society's  meats 
had  a  seasoning  of  first-rate  footmen.  Mr. 
Merdle  took  down  a  countess  who  was  secluded 
somewhere  in  the  core  of  an  immense  dress,  to 
which  she  was  in  the  proportion  of  the  heart  to 
the  overgrown  cabbage.  If  so  low  a  simile  may 
be  admitted,  the  dress  went  down  the  stair-case 
like  a  richly  brocaded  Jack  in  the  Green,  and 
nobody  knew  what  sort  of  small  person  carried  it. 

Society  had  every  thing  it  could  want,  and 
could  not  want,  for  dinner.  It  had  every  thing 
to  look  at,  and  every  thing  to  eat,  and  every 
thing  to  drink.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  enjoyed  it- 
self; for  Mr.  Merdle's  own  share  of  the  repast 
might  have  been  paid  for  with  eighteenpence. 
Mrs.  Merdle  was  magnificent.  The  chief  butler 
was  the  next  magnificent  institution  of  the  day. 
He  was  the  stateliest  man  in  company.  He  did 
nothing,  but  he  looked  on  as  few  other  men 
could  have  done.  He  was  Mr.  Merdle's  last 
gift  to  Society.  Mr.  Merdle  didn't  want  him, 
and  was  put  out  of  countenance  when  the  great 
creature  looked  at  him ;  but  inappeasable  So- 
ciety would  have  him — and  had  got  him. 

The  invisible  countess  carried  out  the  Green 
at  the  usual  stage  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
file  of  beauty  was  closed  up  by  the  bosom. 
Treasury  said,  Juno.     Bishop  said,  Judith. 

Bar  fell  into  discussion  with  Horse  Guards 
concerning  courts-martial.  Brother  Bellows 
and  Bench  struck  in.  Other  magnates  paired 
off.  Mr.  Merdle  sat  silent,  and  looked  at  the 
table-cloth.  Sometimes  a  magnate  addressed 
him,  to  turn  the  stream  of  his  own  particular 
discussion  toward  him  ;  but  Mr.  Merdle  seldom 
gave  much  attention  to  it,  or  did  more  than 
rouse  himself  from  his  calculations  and  pass  the 
wine. 

When  they  rose,  so  many  of  the  magnates 
had  something  to  say  to  Mr.  Merdle  individual- 
ly, that  he  held  little  levees  by  the  side-board, 
and  checked  them  off  as  they  went  out  at  the 
door. 

Treasury  hoped  he  might  venture  to  congrat- 
ulate one  of  England's  world-famed  capitalists 
and  merchant-princes  (he  had  turned  that  orig- 
inal sentiment  in  the  House  a  few  times,  and  it 
came  easy  to  him)  on  a  new  achievement.  To 
extend  the  triumphs  of  such  men,  was  to  extend 
the  triumphs  and  resources  of  the  nation ;  and 
Treasury  felt — he  gave  Mr.  Merdle  to  under- 
stand— patriotic  on  the  subject. 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Merdle; 
"  thank  you.  I  accept  your  congratulations  with 
pride,  and  I  am  glad  you  approve." 

"Why,  I  don't  unreservedly  approve,  my  dear 
Mr.  Merdle.     Because,"  smiling  Treasury  turn- 


ed him  by  the  arm  toward  the  side-board  and 
spoke  banteringly,  "it  never  can  be  worth  your 
while  to  come  among  us  and  help  us." 

Mr.  Merdle  felt  honored  by  the — 

"No,  no,"  said  Treasury,  "that  is  not  the 
light  in  which  one  so  distinguished  for  practical 
knowledge,  and  great  foresight,  can  be  expect- 
ed to  regard  it.  If  we  should  ever  be  happily 
enabled,  by  accidentally  possessing  the  control 
over  circumstances,  to  propose  to  one  so  emi- 
nent to — to  come  among  us,  and  give  us  the 
weight  of  his  influence,  knowledge,  and  charac- 
ter, we  could  only  propose  it  to  him  as  a  duty. 
In  fact,  as  a  duty  that  he  owed  to  Society." 

Mr.  Merdle  intimated  that  Society  was  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  and  that  its  claims  were  para- 
mount to  ever}'  other  consideration.  Treasury 
moved  on,  and  Bar  came  up. 

Bar,  with  his  little  insinuating  Jury  droop, 
and  fingering  his  persuasive  double  eye-glass, 
hoped  he  might  be  excused  if  he  mentioned  to 
one  of  the  greatest  converters  of  the  root  of  all 
evil  into  the  root  of  all  good,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  reflected  a  shining  lustre  on  the  annals 
even  of  our  commercial  country — if  he  mention- 
ed, disinterestedly,  and  as,  what  we  lawyers 
called  in  our  pedantic  way,  amicus  curiae,  a  fact 
that  had  come  by  accident  within  his  knowledge. 
He  had  been  required  to  look  over  the  titleof  a 
very  considerable  estate  in  one  of  the  eastern 
counties — lying,  in  fact,  for  Mr.  Merdle  knew 
we  lawyers  loved  to  be  particular,  on  the  bord- 
ers of  two  of  the  eastern  counties.  Now,  the 
title  was  perfectly  sound,  and  the  estate  was  to 
be  purchased  by  one  who  had  the  command  of 
— Money  (Jury  droop  and  persuasive  eye-glass), 
on  remarkably  advantageous  terms.  This  had 
come  to  Bar's  knowledge  only  that  day,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  him,  "I  shall  have  the  honor 
of  dining  with  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Merdle 
this  evening,  and,  strictly  between  ourselves,  I 
will  mention  the  opportunity."  Such  a  purchase 
would  involve  not  only  great  legitimate  political 
influence,  but  some  half  dozen  church  presenta- 
tions of  considerable  annual  value.  Now  that 
Mr.  Merdle  Avas  at  no  loss  to  discover  means  of 
occupying  even  his  capital,  and  of  fully  employ- 
ing even  his  active  and  vigorous  intellect,  Bar 
well  knew;  but  he  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  question  arose  in  his  mind,  whether  one  who 
had  deservedly  gained  so  high  a  position  and  so 
European  a  reputation  did  not  owe  it — we  would 
not  say  to  himself,  but  we  would  say  to  Society, 
to  possess  himself  of  such  influences  as  these ; 
and  to  exercise  them — Ave  would  not  say  for  his 
own,  or  for  his  party's,  but  we  would  say  for  So- 
ciety's— benefit. 

Mr.  Merdle  again  expressed  himself  as  whol- 
ly devoted  to  that  object  of  his  constant  con- 
sideration, and  Bar  took  his  persuasive  eye- 
glass up  the  grand  stair-case.  Bishop  then 
came  undesignedly  sliding  in  the  direction  of 
the  side-board. 

Surely  the  goods  of  this  world,  it  occurred  in 
an  accidental  way  to  Bishop  to  remark,  could 
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scarcely  be  directed  into  happier  channels  than 
when  they  accumulated  under  the  magic  touch 
of  the  wise  and  sagacious,  who,  while  they  knew 
the  just  value  of  riches  (Bishop  tried  here  to 
look  as  if  he  were  rather  poor  himself),  were 
aware  of  their  importance,  judiciously  governed 
and  rightly  distributed,  to  the  welfare  of  our 
brethren  at  large. 

Mr.  Merdle  with  humility  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  Bishop  couldn't  mean  him,  and  with 
inconsistency  expressed  his  high  gratification 
in  Bishop's  good  opinion. 

Bishop  then — jauntily  stepping  out  a  little, 
with  his  well-shaped  right  leg,  as  though  he  said 
to  Mr.  Merdle  "Don't  mind  the  apron;  a  mere 
form !"  put  this  case  to  his  good  friend : 

Whether  it  had  occurred  to  his  good  friend, 
that  Society  might  not  unreasonably  hope  that 
one  so  blest  in  his  undertakings,  and  whose  ex- 
ample on  his  pedestal  was  so  influential  with  it, 
would  shed  a  little  money  in  the  direction  of  a 
mission  or  so  to  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Merdle  signifying  that  the  idea  should 
have  his  best  attention,  Bishop  put  another  case  : 
Whether  his  good  friend  had  at  all  interested 
himself  in  the  proceedings  of  our  Combined  Ad- 
ditional Endowed  Dignitaries  Committee,  wheth- 
er it  had  occurred  to  hirn  that  to  shed  a  little 
money  in  that  direction  might  be  a  great  con- 
ception finely  executed? 

Mr.  Merdle  made  a  similar  reply,  and  Bishop 
explained  his  reason  for  inquiring. 

Society  looked  to  such  men  as  his  good  friend 
to  do  such  things.  It  was  not  that  he  looked  to 
them,  but  that  Society  looked  to  them.  Just  as 
it  was  not  Our  Committee  who  wanted  the  Ad- 
ditional Endowed  Dignitaries,  but  it  was  Society 
that  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  agonizing  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  until  it  got  them.  He  begged  to 
assure  his  good  friend,  that  he  was  extremely 
sensible  of  his  good  friend's  regard  on  all  occa- 
sions for  the  best  interests  of  Society ;  and  he 
considered  that  he  was  at  once  consulting  those 
interests,  and  expressing  the  feeling  of  Society, 
when  he  wished  him  continued  prosperity,  con- 
tinued increase  of  riches,  and  continued  things 
in  general. 

Bishop  then  betook  himself  up  stairs,  and  the 
other  magnates  gradually  floated  up  after  him 
until  there  was  no  one  left  below  but  Mr.  Mer- 
dle. That  gentleman,  after  looking  at  the  table- 
cloth until  the  soul  of  the  chief  butler  glowed 
with  a  noble  resentment,  went  slowly  up  after 
the  rest,  and  became  of  no  account  in  the  stream 
of  people  on  the  grand  stair-case.  Mrs.  Merdle 
was  at  home,  the  best  of  the  jewels  were  hung 
out  to  be  seen,  Society  got  what  it  came  for,  Mr. 
Merdle  drank  twopennyworth  of  tea  in  a  corner, 
and  got  more  than  he  wanted. 

Among  the  evening  magnates  was  a  famous 
physician,  who  knew  every  body,  and  whom 
every  body  knew.  On  entering  at  the  door,  he 
came  upon  Mr.  Merdle  drinking  his  tea  in  a 
corner,  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 
Mr.  Merdle  started.     "  Oh !   It's  you !" 


"Any  better  to-day?" 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Merdle,  "I  am  no  better." 
"A  pity  I  didn't  see  you  this  morning.    Pray 
come  to  me  to-morrow,  or  let  me  come  to  you." 
"I  should  have  done  so  to-day,  but  that  I 
really  don't  think  you  do  me  any  good.    I  don't 
suppose  the  failure  to  be  with  you ;  I  know  that 
if  any  body  could  do  me  good,  you  could ;  but  I 
believe  nobody  can." 

"Tut!"  returned  the  Doctor.  "  Many  patients 
say  that ;  it  belongs  to  their  cases.  Let  me  see 
you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Merdle." 

"Well !"  he  replied.  "  I  will  come  to-morrow 
as  I  drive  by." 

Bar  and  Bishop  had  both  been  by-standers 
during  this  short  dialogue,  and  as  Mr.  Merdle 
was  swept  away  by  the  crowd,  they  made  their 
remarks  upon  it  to  the  Physician.  Bar  said, 
there  was  a  certain  point  of  mental  strain  be- 
yond which  no  man  could  go ;  that  the  point 
varied  with  various  textures  of  brain  and  pecu- 
liarities of  constitution,  as  he  had  had  occasion 
to  notice  in  several  of  his  learned  brothers ;  but, 
the  point  of  endurance  passed  by  a  line's  breadth, 
depression  and  dyspepsia  ensued.  Not  to  intrude 
on  the  sacred  mysteries  of  medicine,  he  took  it, 
now  (with  the  Jury  droop  and  persuasive  eye- 
glass), that  this  was  Merdle's  case?  Bishop 
said  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  had 
fallen  for  a  brief  space  into  the  habit  of  writing 
sermons  on  Saturdays — a  habit  which  all  young 
sons  of  the  Church  should  sedulously  avoid — he 
had  frequently  been  sensible  of  a  depression, 
arising,  as  he  supposed,  from  an  overtaxed  in- 
tellect, upon  which  the  yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg, 
beaten  up  by  the  good  woman  in  whose  house 
he  at  that  time  lodged,  with  a  glass  of  sound 
sherry,  nutmeg,  and  powdered  sugar,  acted  like 
a  charm.  Without  presuming  to  offer  so  simple 
a  remedy  to  the  consideration  of  so  profound  a 
professor  of  the  great  healing  art,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  inquire  whether  the  strain,  being  by  way 
of  intricate  calculations,  the  spirits  might  not 
(humanly  speaking)  be  restored  to  their  tone  by 
a  gentle  and  yet  generous  stimulant  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  physician,  "  yes,  you  are  both 
right.  But  lest  you  should  one  or  both  suppose 
Mr.  Merdle  to  be  laboring  under  a  touch  of  liver 
complaint,  or  an  access  of  this  common  disorder, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  can  find  nothing  the 
matter  with  him.  He  has  the  constitution  of  a 
rhinoceros,  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  and  the 
concentration  of  an  oyster.  As  to  nerves,  Mr. 
Merdle  is  of  a  cool  temperament,  and  not  a  sens- 
itive man :  is  about  as  invulnerable,  I  should  say, 
as  Achilles.  How  such  a  man  should  suppose 
himself  unwell  without  reason,  you  may  think 
strange.  But  I  have  found  nothing  the  matter 
with  him." 

A  curious  case,  they  thought. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  physician,  who  was  used  to 
curious  cases,  "so  far,  curious  enough.  He  may 
have  some  deep-seated  recondite  complaint.  I 
can't  say.  I  only  say,  that  at  present  I  have  not 
found  it  out." 
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There  was  no  shadow  of  Mr.  Merdle's  com- 
plaint on  the  bosom  now  displaying  precious 
stones  in  rivalry  with  many  similar  superb  jew- 
el-stands ;  there  was  no  shadow  of  Mr.  Merdle's 
complaint  on  young  Sparkler  hovering  about  the 
rooms,  monomaniacally  seeking  any  sufficiently 
ineligible  young  Judy  with  no  nonsense  about 
her ;  there  was  no  shadow  of  Mr.  Merdle's  com- 
plaint on  the  Barnacles  and  Stiltstalkings,  of 
whom  whole  colonies  were  present ;  or  on  any 
of  the  company.  Even  on  himself,  its  shadow 
was  faint  enough  as  he  moved  about  among  the 
throng,  receiving  homage. 

Mr.  Merdle's  complaint.  Society  and  he  had 
so  much  to  do  with  one  another  in  all  things 
else,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  his  complaint,  if 
he  had  one,  being  solely  his  own  affair.  Had  he 
that  deep-seated  recondite  complaint,  and  did 
any  doctor  find  it  out  ?  Patience.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  shadow  of  the  Marshalsea  wall  was  a 
real  darkening  influence,  and  could  be  seen  on 
the  Dorrit  Family  at  any  stage  of  the  sun's 
course. 


CHAPTER  XXII.— A  PUZZLE. 

Mr.  Clennam  did  not  increase  in  favor  with 
the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  in  the  ratio  of  his 
increasing  visits.  His  obtuseness  on  the  great 
Testimonial  question  was  not  calculated  to  awak- 
en admiration  in  the  paternal  breast,  but  had 
rather  a  tendency  to  give  offense  in  that  sensi- 
tive quarter,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive 
shortcoming  in  point  of  gentlemanly  feeling. 
An  impression  of  disappointment,  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  that  Mr.  Clennam  scarcely  pos- 
sessed that  delicacy  for  which,  in  the  confidence 
of  his  nature,  he  had  been  inclined  to  give  him 
credit,  began  to  darken  the  fatherly  mind  in 
connection  with  that  gentleman.  The  father 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  his  private  family  cir- 
cle,- that  he  feared  Mr.  Clennam  was  not  a  man 
of  high  instincts.  He  was  happy,  he  observed,  in 
his  public  capacity  as  leader  and  representative 
of  the  College,  to  receive  Mr.  Clennam  when  he 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  but  he  didn't  find  that 
he  got  on  with  him  personally.  There  appear- 
ed to  be  something  (he  didn't  know  what  it  was) 
wanting  in  him.  Hovvbeit,  the  father  did  not 
fail  in  any  outward  show  of  politeness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  honored  him  with  much  attention ; 
perhaps  cherishing  the  hope  that,  although  not 
a  man  of  a  sufficiently  brilliant  and  spontaneous 
turn  of  mind  to  repeat  his  former  testimonial  un- 
solicited, it  might  still  be  within  the  compass  of 
his  nature  to  bear  the  part  of  a  responsive  gen- 
tleman in  any  correspondence  that  way  tending. 

Clennam,  for  his  part,  only  remembered  his 
promise  to  Little  Dorrit,  and  kept  it.  His  in- 
terest was  in  her ;  his  sympathy  was  with  her  ; 
and  what  he  did  or  abstained  from  doing  in  this 
association,  was  for  her.  He  came  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea from  time  to  time,  to  keep  before  her 
the  silent  assurance  of  his  friendship.  She  un- 
derstood that,  and  gratefully  showed  him  so  in 
her  eyes. 


In  the  three-fold  capacity  of  the  gentleman 
from  outside  who  had  been  accidentally  locked 
in  on  the  night  of  his  first  appearance,  of  the 
gentleman  from  outside  who  had  inquired  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  with 
the  stupendous  idea  of  getting  him  out,  and  of 
the  gentleman  from  outside  who  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  Child  of  the  Marshalsea,  Clennam 
soon  became  a  visitor  of  mark.  He  was  not 
surprised  by  the  attentions  he  received  from  Mr. 
Chivery  when  that  officer  was  on  the  lock,  for 
he  made  little  distinction  between  Mr.  Chivery' a 
politeness  and  that  of  the  other  turnkeys.  It 
was  on  one  particular  afternoon  that  Mr.  Chiv- 
ery surprised  him  all  at  once,  and  stood  forth 
from  his  companions  in  bold  relief. 

Mr.  Chivery,  by  some  artful  exercise  of  his 
power  of  clearing  the  Lodge,  had  contrived  to 
rid  it  of  all  sauntering  Collegians ;  so  that  Clen- 
nam, coming  out  of  the  prison,  should  find  him 
on  duty  alone. 

"  (Private)  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Chivery,  in  a  secret  manner;  "but  which  way 
might  you  be  going  ?" 

"I  am  going  over  the  Bridge."  He  saw  in 
Mr.  Chivery,  with  some  astonishment,  quite  an 
Allegory  of  Silence,  as  he  stood  with  his  key  on 
his  lips. 

"  (Private)  I  ask  your  pardon  again,"  sai.d  Mr. 
Chivery;  "but  could  you  go  round  by  Horse- 
monger  Lane?  Could  you  by  any  means  find 
time  to  look  in  at  that  address?"  handing  him 
a  little  card,  printed  for  circulation  among  the 
connection  of  Chivery  and  Co.,  Tobacconists, 
Importers  of  pure  Havana  Cigars,  Bengal  Che- 
roots, and  fine-flavored  Cubas,  Dealers  in  Fancy 
Snuffs,  etc.,  etc. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Clennam,  "I  don't 
take—" 

"  (Private)  It  ain't  tobacco  business,"  said  Mr. 
Chivery.  "The  truth  is,  it's  my  wife.  She's 
wishful  to  say  a  word  to  you,  Sir,  upon  a  point 
respecting — yes,"  said  Mr.  Chivery,  answering 
Clennam's  look  of  apprehension  with  a  nod, 
"  respecting  her." 

"I  will  make  a  point  of  seeing  your  wife  di- 
rectly." 

"Thank  you,  Sir.  Much  obliged.  It  ain't 
above  ten  minutes  out  of  your  way.  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  shown  you  the  place 
myself,  but  that  I  don't  need  to  say  to  you  I 
can't  leave  the  lock.  Thank  you,  Sir.  You 
can't  miss  seeing  it — name  of  Chivery  and  Co. 
over  the  window — Scotchman  again  the  door- 
post. Please  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Chivery  !"  These 
instructions  Mr.  Chivery,  who  had  already  let 
him  out,  cautiously  called  through  a  little  slide 
in  the  outer  door,  which  he  could  draw  back 
from  within  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  when 
it  pleased  him. 

Arthur  Clennam,  with  the  card  in  his  hand, 
betook  himself  to  the  address  set  forth  upon  it, 
and  speedily  arrived  there.  It  was  a  very  small 
establishment,  wherein  a  decent  woman  sat  Be- 
hind the  counter  working  at  her  needle.     Little 
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jars  of  tobacco,  little  boxes  of  cigars,  a  little 
assortment  of  pipes,  a  little  jar  or  two  of  snuff, 
and  a  little  instrument  like  a  shoeing-liorn  for 
serving  it  out,  composed  the  retail  stock  in  trade. 

Arthur  mentioned  his  name,  and  his  having 
promised  to  call  on  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Chiv- 
ery. About  something  relating  to  Miss  Dorrit, 
he  believed.  Mrs.  Chivery  at  once  laid  aside 
her  work,  rose  up  from  her  seat  behind  the 
counter,  and  deploringly  shook  her  head. 

"  You  may  see  him  now,"  said  she,  "  if  you'll 
condescend  to  take  a  peep." 

With  these  mysterious  words,  she  preceded 
the  visitor  into  a  little  parlor  behind  the  shop, 
with  a  little  window  in  it  commanding  a  very 
little  dull  back-yard.  In  this  yard,  a  wash  of 
sheets  and  table-cloths  tried  (in  vain,  for  want 
of  air)  to  get  itself  dried  on  a  line  or  two ;  and 
among  those  napping  articles  was  sitting  in  a 
chair,  like  the  last  mariner  left  alive  on  the  deck 
of  a  damp  ship  without  the  power  of  furling  the 
sails,  a  little  woe-begone  young  man. 

"  Our  John,"  said  Mrs.  Chivery. 

Not  to  be  deficient  in  interest,  Clennam  asked 
what  he  might  be  doing  there? 

"It's  the  only  change  he  takes,"  said  Mrs. 
Chivery,  shaking  her  head  afresh.  "  He  won't 
go  out,  even  in  the  back-yard,  when  there's  no 
linen ;  but  when  there's  linen  to  keep  the  neigh- 
bors' eyes  off,  he'll  sit  there  hours.  Hours,  he 
will.  Says  he  feels  as  if  it  was  groves !"  Mrs. 
Chivery  shook  her  head  again,  put  her  apron  in 
a  motherly  way  to  her  eyes,  and  reconducted 
her  visitor  into  the  regions  of  the  business. 

"Please  to  take  a  seat,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Chiv- 
ery. "Miss  Dorrit  is  the  matter  with  Our  John, 
Sir;  he's  a-breaking  his  heart  for  her,  and  I 
would  wish  to  take  the  liberty  to  ask  how  it's  to 
be  made  good  to  his  parents  when  bust  ?" 

Mrs.  Chivery,  who  was  a  comfortable-look- 
ing woman,  much  respected  about  Horsemonger 
Lane  for  her  feelings  and  her  conversation,  ut- 
tered this  speech  with  fell  composure,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  began  again  to  shake  her 
head  and  dry  her  eyes. 

"Sir,"  said  she  in  continuation,  "you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  family,  and  have  interested 
yourself  with  the  family,  and  are  influential  with 
the  family.  If  you  can  promote  views  calcula- 
ted to  make  two  young  people  happy,  let  me,  for 
Our  John's  sake,  and  for  both  their  sakes,  im- 
plore you  so  to  do." 

"I  have  been  so  habituated,"  returned  Arthur, 
at  a  loss,  "  during  the  short  time  I  have  known 
her,  to  consider  Little — I  have  been  so  habitu- 
ated to  consider  Miss  Dorrit  in  a  light  altogeth- 
er removed  from  that  in  which  you  present  her 
to  me,  that  you  quite  take  me  by  surprise.  Does 
she  know  your  son  ?" 

"Brought  up  together,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Chiv- 
ery.    "Played  together !" 

"Does  she  know  your  son  as  her  admirer?" 

"Oh!  bless  you,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Chivery,  with 
a  sort  of  triumphant  shiver,  "she  never  could 
have  seen  him  on  a  Sunday  without  knowing  he 


was  that.  His  cane  alone  would  have  told  it  long 
ago,  if  nothing  else  had.  Young  men  like  John 
don't  take  to  ivory  hands  a  pinting,  for  nothing. 
How  did  I  first  know  it  myself?     Similarly." 

"Perhaps  Miss  Dorrit  may  not  be  so  ready 
as  you,  you  see," 

"  Then  she  knows  it,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Chivery, 
"by  word  of  mouth." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Chivery,  "sure  and  certain 
as  in  this  house  I  am.  I  see  my  son  go  out  with 
my  own  eyes  when  in  this  house  I  was,  and  I 
see  my  son  come  in  with  my  own  eyes  when  in 
this  house  I  was,  and  I  know  he  done  it !"  Mrs. 
Chivery  derived  a  surprising  force  of  emphasis 
from  the  foregoing  circumstantiality  and  repe- 
tition. 

"  May  I  ask  you  how  he  came  to  fall  into  the 
desponding  state  which  causes  you  so  much  un- 
easiness?" 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Chivery,  "took  place  on 
that  same  day  when  to  this  house  I  see  that 
John  with  these  eyes  return.  Never  been  him- 
self in  this  house  since.  Never  was  like  what 
he  has  been  since,  not  from  the  hour  when  to 
this  house  seven  years  ago  me  and  his  father,  as 
tenants  by  the  quarter,  came !"  An  effect  in 
the  nature  of  an  affidavit  was  gained  for  this 
speech  by  Mrs.  Chivery's  peculiar  power  of  con- 
struction. 

"  May  I  venture  to  inquire  what  is  his  account 
of  the  matter?" 

"His  account  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Chivery.  "Our 
John's  ?  No,  Sir,  no,  you  little  know  him.  To 
ask  him  for  his  account  would  not  be,  I  think, 
to  make  it  over  pleasant  to  the  next  customer 
that  might  want  a  shilling's  worth  of  Cuba,  Ben- 
gal, or  Havana,  and  pick  'em  out  himself.  He's 
much  too  honorable  besides." 

"  May  I  ask,  then,  what  is  your  account  of  it  ?" 

"You  may,"  said  Mrs.  Chivery,  "and  I  will 
give  it  you  in  honor  and  in  word  as  true  as  in 
this  shop  I  stand.  Our  John  has  every  one's 
good  word  and  every  one's  good  wish.  He  played 
with  her  as  a  child  when  in  that  yard  a  child  she 
played.  He  has  known  her  ever  since.  He  Avent 
out  upon  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  in  this  very 
parlor  he  had  dined,  and  met  her,  with  appoint- 
ment or  without  appointment,  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  He  made  his  offer  to  her.  Her 
brother  and  sister  is  high  in  their  views,  and 
against  our  John.  Her  father  is  all  for  himself 
in  his  views,  and  against  sharing  her  with  any 
one.  Under  which  circumstances  she  has  an- 
swered our  John,  '  No,  John,  I  can  not  have  you, 
I  can  not  have  any  husband,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tions ever  to  become  a  wife,  it  is  my  intentions 
to  be  always  a  sacrifice ;  farewell,  find  another 
worthy  of  you,  and  forget  me !'  This  is  the  way 
in  which  she  is  doomed  to  be  a  constant  slave 
to  them  that  are  not  worthy  that  a  constant  slave 
she  unto  them  should  be.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  our  John  has  come  to  find  no  pleasure 
but  in  taking  cold  among  the  linen,  and  in  show- 
ing in  that  yard,  as  in  that  yard  I  have  myself 
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shown  you,  a  broken  down  ruin  that  goes  home 
to  his  mother's  heart !"  Here  the  good  woman 
pointed  to  the  little  window,  whence  her  son 
might  be  seen  sitting  disconsolate  in  the  tune- 
less groves;  and  again  shook  her  head  and  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  besought  him,  for  the  united  sakes 
of  both  the  young  people,  to  exercise  his  influ- 
ence toward  the  bright  reversal  of  these  dismal 
events. 

She  was  so  confident  in  her  exposition  of  the 
case,  and  it  was  so  undeniably  founded  on  cor- 
rect premises  in  so  far  as  the  relative  positions 
of  Little  Dorrit  and  her  family  were  concerned, 
that  Clennam  could  not  feel  positive  on  the  other 
side.  He  had  come  to  attach  to  Little  Dorrit 
an  interest  so  peculiar — an  interest  that  removed 
her  from,  while  it  grew  out  of,  the  common  and 
coarse  things  surrounding  her — that  he  found  it 
disappointing,  disagreeable,  almost  painful,  to 
suppose  her  in  love  with  young  Mr.  Chivery 
in  the  back-yard,  or  any  such  person.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  reasoned  with  himself  that  she 
was  just  as  good  and  just  as  true,  in  love  with 
him,  as  not  in  love  with  him ;  and  that  to  make 
a  kind  of  domesticated  fairy  of  her,  on  the  pen- 
alty of  isolation  at  heart  from  the  only  people 
she  knew,  would  be  but  a  weakness  of  his  own 
fancy,  and  not  a  kind  one.  Still,  her  youthful 
and  ethereal  appearance,  her  timid  manner,  the 
charm  of  her  sensitive  voice  and  eyes,  the  very 
many  respects  in  which  she  had  interested  him 
out  of  her  own  individuality,  and  the  strong  dif- 
ference between  herself  and  those  about  her, 
were  not  in  unison,  and  were  determined  not  to 
be  in  unison,  with  this  newly-presented  idea. 

He  told  the  worthy  Mrs.  Chivery,  after  turning 
these  things  over  in  his  mind — he  did  that,  in- 
deed, while  she  was  yet  speaking — that  he  might 
be  relied  upon  to  do  his  utmost  at  all  times  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  Miss  Dorrit,  and  to 
further  the  wishes  of  her  heart  if  it  were  in  his 
power  to  do  so,  and  if  he  could  discover  what 
they  were.  At  the  same  time,  he  cautioned  her 
against  assumptions  and  appearances ;  enjoined 
strict  silence  and  secrecy,  lest  Miss  Dorrit  should 
be  made  unhappy ;  and  particularly  advised  her 
to  endeavor  to  win  her  son's  confidence,  and  so 
to  make  quite  sure  of  the  state  of  the  case.  Mrs. 
Chivery  considered  the  latter  precaution  super- 
fluous, but  said  she  would  try.  She  shook  her 
head  as  if  she  had  not  derived  all  the  comfort 
she  had  fondly  expected  from  this  interview, 
but  thanked  him  nevertheless  for  the  trouble  he 
had  kindly  taken.  They  then  parted  good  friends, 
and  Arthur  walked  away. 

The  crowd  in  the  street  jostling  the  crowd  in 
his  mind,  and  the  two  crowds  making  a  confu- 
sion, he  avoided  London  Bridge,  and  turned  off 
in  the  quieter  direction  of  the  Iron  Bridge.  He 
had  scarcely  set  foot  upon  it,  when  he  saw  Little 
Dorrit  walking  on  before  him.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant day,  with  a  light  breeze  blowing,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  that  minute  come  there  for  air. 
He  had  left  her  in  her  father's  room  within  an 
hour. 


It  was  a  timely  chance,  favorable  to  his  wish 
of  observing  her  face  and  manner  when  no  one 
else  was  by.  He  quickened  his  pace ;  but,  be- 
fore he  reached  her,  she  turned  her  head. 

"  Have  I  startled  you  ?"  he  asked.  For  she 
flushed. 

"I  thought  I  knew  the  step,"  she  answered, 
hesitating. 

"And  did  you  know  it,  Little  Dorrit?  You 
could  hardly  have  expected  mine." 

"I  did  not  expect  any.  But  when  I  heard  a 
step,  I  thought  it — sounded  like  yours." 

"Are  you  going  further?" 

"No,  Sir,  1  am  only  walking  here  for  a  little 
change." 

They  walked  together,  and  she  recovered  her 
confiding  manner  with  him,  and  looked  up  in 
his  face,  as  she  said,  after  glancing  around : 

"It  is  so  strange.  Perhaps  you  can  hardly 
understand  it.  I  sometimes  have  a  sensation  as 
if  it  was  almost  unfeeling  to  walk  here  ?" 

"Unfeeling?" 

"To  see  the  river,  and  so  much  sky,  and  so 
many  objects,  and  such  change  and  motion. 
Then  to  go  back,  you  know,  and  find  him  in  the 
same  cramped  place." 

"  Ah  yes !  But  going  back,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  you  take  with  you  the  spirit  and  influ- 
ence of  such  things,  to  cheer  him." 

"Do  I?  I  hope  I  may!  I  am  afraid  you 
fancy  too  much,  Sir,  and  make  me  out  too  power- 
ful. If  you  were  in  prison,  could  I  bring  such 
comfort  to  you  ?" 

"Yes,  Little  Dorrit.     I  am  sure  of  it!" 

He  gathered  from  a  tremor  on  her  lip,  and  a 
passing  shadow  of  great  agitation  on  her  face, 
that  her  mind  was  with  her  father.  He  re- 
mained silent  for  a  few  moments,  that  she  might 
regain  her  composure.  The  Little  Dorrit,  trem- 
bling on  his  arm,  was  less  in  unison  than  ever 
with  Mrs.  Chivery's  theory,  and  yet  was  not  ir- 
reconcilable with  a  new  fancy  which  sprung  up 
within  him,  that  there  might  be  some  one  else, 
in  the  hopeless — newer  fancy  still — in  the  hope- 
less, unattainable  distance. 

They  turned,  and  Clennam  said,  Here  was 
Maggy  coming !  Little  Dorrit  looked  up,  sur- 
prised, and  they  confronted  Maggy,  who  brought 
herself  at  sight  of  them  to  a  dead  stop.  She 
had  been  trotting  along,  so  preoccupied  and 
busy,  that  she  had  not  recognized  them  until 
they  turned  upon  her.  She  was  now  in  a  mo- 
ment so  conscience-striken,  that  her  very  basket 
partook  of  the  change. 

"Maggy,  you  promised  me  to  stop  near  fa- 
ther." 

"  So  I  would,  Little  Mother,  only  he  wouldn't 
let  me.  If  he  takes  and  sends  me  out  I  must 
go.  If  he  takes  and  says,  'Maggy,  you  hurry 
away  and  back  with  that  letter,  and  you  shall 
have  a  sixpence  if  the  answer's  a  good  'un,'  I 
must  take  it.  Lor,  Little  Mother,  what's  a  poor 
thing  of  ten  year  old  to  do  ?  And  if  Mr.  Tip — 
if  he  happens  to  be  a-coming  in  as  I  come  out, 
and  if  he  says,  'Where  are  you  a  going,  Maggy  ?' 
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and  if  I  says,  '  I'm  a  going  So  and  So.'  and  if 
he  says,  'I'll  have  a  Try  too,'  and  if  he  goes  into 
the  George  and  writes  a  letter,  and  if  he  gives 
it  me  and  says,  'Take  that  one  to  the  same 
place,  and  if  the  answer's  a  good  'un-  I'll  give 
you  a  shilling,'  it  ain't  my  fault,  mother !" 

Arthur  read,  in  Little  Dorrit's  downcast  eyes, 
to  whom  she  foresaw  that  the  letters  were  ad- 
dressed. 

"  Say  where  you  are  going,  Maggy.  It  is  of 
no  use  for  you  to  keep  the  secret  now." 

"I'm  a  going  So  and  So.  There!  That's 
where  I  am  a  going  to,"  said  Maggy.  "  I'm  a 
going  So  and  So.  It  ain't  you,  Little  Mother, 
that's  got  any  thing  to  do  with  it — it's  you,  you 
know,"  said  Maggy,  addressing  Arthur.  ' '  You'd 
better  come,  So  and  So,  and  let  me  take  and 
give  'em  to  you." 

"We  will  not  be  so  particular  as  that,  Maggy. 
Give  them  me  here,"  said  Clennam,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Well,  then,  come  across  the  road,"  answered 
Maggy,  in  a  very  loud  whisper.  "  Little  Mother 
wasn't  to  know  nothing  of  it,  and  she  would 
never  have  known  nothing  of  it  if  you  had  only 
gone,  So  and  So,  instead  of  bothering  and  loiter- 
ing about.  It  ain't  my  fault.  I  must  do  what  I 
am  told.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves for  telling  me." 

Clennam  crossed  to  the  other  side,  and  hur- 
riedly opened  the  letters.  That  from  the  fa- 
ther, mentioned  that  most  unexpectedly  finding 
himself  in  the  novel  position  of  having  been  dis- 
appointed of  a  remittance  from  the  City  on  which 
he  had  confidently  counted,  he  took  up  his  pen, 
being  restrained  by  the  unhappy  circumstance 
of  his  incarceration  during  three-and-twenty 
years  (doubly  underlined),  from  coming  himself, 
as  he  would  otherwise  certainly  have  done — took 
up  nis  pen  to  entreat  Mr.  Clennam  to  advance 
nim  the  sum  of  Three  Pounds  Ten  Shillings 
upon  his  I.  O.  XL,  which  he  begged  to  inclose. 
That  from  the  son,  set  forth  that  Mr.  Clennam 
would,  he  knew,  be  gratified  to  hear  that  he  had 
at  length  obtained  permanent  employment  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  nature,  accompanied  with 
every  prospect  of  complete  success  in  life ;  but 
that  the  temporary  inability  of  his  employer  to, 
pay  him  his  arrears  of  salary  to  that  date  (in 
which  condition  said  employer  had  appealed  to 
that  generous  forbearance  in  which  he  trusted 
he  should  never  be  wanting  toward  a  fellow- 
creature),  combined  with  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  a  false  friend,  and  the  present  high  price  of 
provisions,  had  reduced  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
unless  he  could  by  a  quarter  before  six  that 
evening  raise  the  sum  of  eight  pounds.  This 
sum,  Mr.  Clennam  would  be  happy  to  learn,  he 
had,  through  the  promptitude  of  several  friends 
who  had  a  lively  confidence  in  his  probity,  al- 
ready raised,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
balance  of  one  pound  seventeen  and  fourpence ; 
the  loan  of  which  balance,  for  the  period  of  one 
month,  would  be  fraught  with  the  usual  benefi- 
cent consequences. 


These  letters  Clennam  answered,  with  the  aid 
of  his  pencil  and  pocket-book,  on  the  spot ;  send- 
ing the  father  what  he  asked  for,  and  excusing 
himself  from  compliance  with  the  demand  of 
the  son.  He  then  commissioned  Maggy  to  re- 
turn with  his  replies,  and  gave  her  the  shilling 
of  which  the  failure  of  her  supplemental  enter- 
prise would  have  disappointed  her  otherwise. 

When  he  rejoined  Little  Dorrit,  and  they  had 
begun  walking  as  before,  she  said  all  at  once, 

"I  think  I  had  better  go.  I  had  better  go 
home." 

"Don't  be  distressed,"  said  Clennam.  "I 
have  answered  the  letters.  They  were  no- 
thing. You  know  what  they  were.  They  were 
nothing." 

"But  I  am  afraid,"  she  returned,  "to  leave 
him  ;  I  am  afraid  to  leave  any  of  them.  When 
I  am  gone,  they  pervert — but  they  don't  mean 
it — even  Maggy." 

"  It  was  a  very  innocent  commission  that  she 
undertook,  poor  thing.  And  in  keeping  it  secret 
from  you,  she  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  she  was 
only  saving  you  uneasiness." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so.  But  I  had  better 
go  home !  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  my  sis- 
ter told  me  I  had  become  so  used  to  the  prison 
that  I  had  its  tone  and  character.  It  must  be  so. 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  when  I  see  these  things.  My 
place  is  there.  I  am  better  there.  It  is  unfeeling 
in  me  to  be  here  when  I  can  do  the  least  thing 
there.   Good-by.    I  had  far  better  stay  at  home !" 

The  agonized  way  in  which  she  poured  this 
out  as  if  it  burst  of  itself  from  her  suppressed 
heart,  made  it  difficult  for  Clennam  to  keep  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  as  he  saw  and  heard  her. 

"Don't  call  it  home,  my  child!"  he  entreat- 
ed. "  It  is  always  painful  to  me  to  hear  you  call 
it  home !" 

"  But  it  is  home  i  What  else  can  I  call  home  ? 
Why  should  I  ever  forget  it  for  a  single  mo- 
ment ?" 

"You  never  do,  dear  Little  Dorrit,  in  any 
good  and  true  service." 

"  I  hope  not,  oh  I  hope  not !  But  it  is  better 
for  me  to  stay  there ;  much  better,  much  more 
dutiful,  much  happier.  Please  don't  go  with 
me,  let  me  go  by  myself.  Good-by.  God  bless 
you.     Thank  you,  thank  you !" 

He  felt  that  it  was  better  to  respect  her  en- 
treaty, and  did  not  move  while  her  slight  form 
went  quickly  away  from  him.  When  it  had  flut- 
tered out  of  sight,  he  turned  his  face  toward  the 
water,  and  stood  thinking. 

She  would  have  been  distressed  at  any  time 
by  this  discovery  of  the  letters ;  but  so  much  so, 
and  in  that  unrestrainable  way  ? 

No. 

When  she  had  seen  her  father  begging  with 
his  threadbare  disguise  on,  when  she  had  en- 
treated him  not  to  give  her  father  money,  she 
had  been  distressed,  but  not  like  this.  Some- 
thing had  made  her  keenly  and  additionally 
sensitive  just  now.  Now,  was  there  some  one  in 
the  hopeless,  unattainable  distance?     Or  had 
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the  suspicion  been  brought  into  his  mind,  by  his 
own  associations  of  the  troubled  river  running 
beneath  the  bridge  with  the  same  river  higher 
up,  its  changeless  tune  upon  the  prow  of  the 
ferry-boat,  so  many  miles  an  hour  the  peaceful 
flowing  of  the  stream,  here  the  rushes,  there  the 
lilies,  nothing  uncertain  or  unquiet  ? 


He  thought  of  his  poor  child,  Little  Dorrit, 
for  a  long  time  there  ;  he  thought  of  her  going 
home ;  he  thought  of  her  in  the  night ;  he 
thought  of  her  when  the  day  came  round  again. 
And  the  poor  child,  Little  Dorrit,  thought  of 
him — too  faithfully,  ah,  too  faithfully!  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Marshalsea  wall. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  proceedings  in  Congress  during  the  month 
present  few  features  of  special  interest.  In  the 
House  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  15,000  copies  of  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Expedition. 
The  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  were  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  forbidding  the 
engagement  of  American  vessels  in  the  Chinese 
Coolie  trade.  General  Quitman  advocated  a  re- 
peal of  the  Neutrality  Laws,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  a  stigma 
upon  American  intelligence.  He  affirmed  that  our 
possession  of  Cuba  was  required  for  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  and  our  national  repose ;  and  that 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  control  of 
the  Isthmus,  as  the  connecting  link  between  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  possessions.  The  affairs  of 
Kansas  still  continue  to  afford  the  subject  of  pro- 
tracted debates  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Cass  presented  a  memorial  from  the  Free  State 
Legislature  of  Kansas,  which,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. A  question  was  at  length  raised  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  document,  on  the  ground  that 
the  signatures  appended  to  it  were  all  in  one  hand- 
writing. Mr.  Cass  would  not  vouch  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  paper,  and  it  was  finally  withdrawn 
from  the  Committee,  in  order  that  it  might  be  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Lane,  Senator-elect  from  Kansas,  by 
whom  it  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cass. 
A  statement  was  subsequently  presented  from  Mr. 
Lane,  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislature  of  Kansas 
had  accepted  a  rough  draft  of  the  memorial ;  but 
as  it  was  crude  in  form  and  prolix  in  expression,  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  with  full 
power  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  ;  and  that 
the  document  presented  by  Mr.  Cass  was  this  me- 
morial so  corrected.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
it  was  asserted  that  the  paper  offered  to  the  Senate 
varied  materially  from  that  originally  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  Legislature.  A  very  caustic 
correspondence  between  Messrs.  Lane  and  Douglas 
grew  out  of  this  affair.  A  motion  to  receive  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Lane  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a 
vote  of  29  to  12. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  ad- 
journed on  the  9th  of  April,  leaving  a  large  amount 
of  important  business  unfinished.  The  Governor 
was  urged  to  call  an  extra  session,  which  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  do.  A  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  tenement  houses  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  after  making  an  elabo- 
rate examination,  presented  a  report  recommend- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  these  houses. In  Rhode 

Island  William  W.  Hoppin,  American,  has  been 
elected  Governor,  by  a  vote  of  9951  against  7076 

for  A.  V.  Potter,  Democrat. In  Connecticut  the 

vote  for  Governor  was  30,856  for  Ingham,  Demo- 


crat, against  31,871  for  other  candidates,  of  whom 
Miner,  American,  received  24,598.  There  was  no 
choice  by  the  people ;  but  the  Opposition  have  a 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  which 
secures  the  election  of  their  candidate.. In  Cali- 
fornia the  season  has  been  quite  unfavorable  for 
mining  operations.  The  old  system  of  placer  dig- 
ging has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  yield  of  gold  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  water. 
The  dryness  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  has  had 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  agricultural  operations. 
In  the  southern  counties,  which  depend  mainly 
upon  pasturage,  the  drought  has  been  especially 
disadvantageous.  A  vigorous  effort  is  on  foot  to 
induce  the  General  Government  to  open  a  post-road 
and  establish  a  line  of  weekly  posts  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Missouri.  An  Act  has  passed  the  Legis- 
lature providing  that  all  lands  in  the  State  shall 
be  considered  as  public  property,  until  the  General 
Government  has  issued  a  patent  for  them  ;  and 
that  the  squatter  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  for 
his  crops  and  improvements  in  case  the  land  shall 
be  decided  to  be  private  property ;  and  that  no 
rents  shall  be  collected  for  occupation  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  patent.  A  considerable  trade  has  sprung 
up  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Russian  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific. In  Oregon  and  Washington 

Territory  Indian  hostilities  still  continue  with  in- 
creased violence.  On  the  25th  of  March  a  body  of 
Indians,  numbering  some  800,  attacked  the  Cas- 
cades, and  burned  every  building  in  the  town ; 
they  also  burned  the  steamer  Mary,  killing  a  num- 
ber of  citizens.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Vancouver 
the  savages  were  burning  and  laying  waste  the 
whole  country.  It  is  reported  that  scrip,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  has  been 
already  issued  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Indian  war 
in  Oregon.  In  Washington  Territory  a  fight  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  March  between  the  Volunteers 
and  the  Indians,  in  which  twenty-five  or  thirty  of 
the  latter  were  killed ;  of  the  whites  only  three  or 
four  were  wounded.  The  agent  for  Indian  affairs 
in  Florida  offers  a  premium  for  the  delivery  at  Fort 
Brooke  of  Indians.  For  warriors  the  reward  is  from 
250  to  500  dollars ;  for  women,  from  150  to  200  dol- 
lars ;  for  boys,  from  100  to  150  dollars. 

Mr.  John  A.  Washington,  the  proprietor  of 
Mount  Vernon,  has  published  a  letter  saying  that 
the  estate  has  never  been,  strictly  speaking,  for 
sale.  The  State  of  Virginia  or  the  United  States 
were  the  only  parties  to  whom  he  would  ever  con- 
sent to  dispose  of  it ;  and  as  both  these  had  in  ef- 
fect declined  to  become  purchasers,  he  had  but  one 
answer  to  return  to  inquiries  constantly  made,  and 

that  was  that  Mount  Vernon  was  not  for  sale.. 

The  new  Cunard  steamer  Persia,  which  brought 
the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace,  made  the 
shortest  passage  ever  performed  across  the  Atlantic, 
accomplishing  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New 
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York  in  9  days  12  hours  and  17  minutes,  being 
four  hours  less  than  the  shortest  passage  hitherto 
made.  At  this  season  the  boats  go  several  de- 
grees soutli  of  the  direct  summer  course.  It  is 
therefore  confidently  believed  that  this  steamer 
will,  in  favorable  seasons,  perform  the  western 
voyage  in  less  than  nine  days. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  there  seems  to  be  at  the  present  mo- 
ment no  organized  insurrection  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  insurgents  at  Puebla,  under  Haro  y 
Tamariz,  numbering  3000  privates  and  GOO  officers, 
surrendered  on  the  23d  of  March.  They  were  in- 
corporated into  the  army  of  the  government,  the 
officers  being  sentenced  to  serve  in  the  ranks. 
Government  is  greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of 
funds,  and  the  only  apparent  resource  is  to  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
There  is  less  disinclination  to  this  measure,  from 
the  fact  that  the  late  insurrection  was  fomented 
by  the  clergy.  President  Comonfort  issued  an 
edict  on  the  31st  of  March,  setting  apart  a  portion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  to  indemnify  the  State 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection, and  to  compensate  those  who  had  suffered 
in  consequence.  In  spite  of  the  threatened  ex- 
communication from  the  Bishop  of  Puebla,  this 
decree  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

Hostilities  have  opened  vigorously  between  Ni- 
caragua and  Costa  Rica.  Colonel  Schlessinger, 
with  about  300  men,  was  dispatched  by  General 
Walker  to  invade  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica,  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  war.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  he  was  surprised  at  Santa  Rosa  by 
a  superior  force,  and  totally  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  one  third  of  his  men.  Walker  then  advanced 
from  Granada  to  Rivas,  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  marching  upon  Costa  Rica  with  all  his 
force ;  but  fell  back,  in  a  day  or  two,  upon  Grana- 
da. The  Costa  Rican  force,  numbering  three  or 
four  thousand,  advanced  into  the  territory  of  Ni- 
caragua, and  took  possession  of  Virgin  Bay,  upon 
the  Lake,  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  Pacific  termin- 
us of  the  Nicaragua  route  to  California,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  communication  across  the  Isthmus  in 
that  direction.  Rivas  also  fell  into  their  hands ; 
whereupon  Walker  marched  back  with  GOO  men,  in 
order  to  drive  them  from  the  city,  where  they  were 
posted,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand. 
The  attack  was  made  on  the  11th  of  April,  with 
great  spirit,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  last- 
ing for  many  hours.  The  Nicaraguans  claim  a  de- 
cisive victory,  asserting  that  the  enemy  were  driven 
out,  with  a  loss  of  600  or  more.  The  loss  of  Walker, 
as  given  in  the  official  paper,  was  58  killed  and  79 
wounded  and  missing.  If,  as  is  claimed,  he  re-took 
the  city  of  Rivas,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self there,  but  fell  back  upon  Granada,  which  place 
he  reached  three  days  after  the  battle.  Before  the 
army  set  out  for  Rivas,  a  forced  loan  of  8000  dollars 
was  imposed  upon  the  city  of  Granada,  to  be  paid 
with  "  interest  as  soon  as  possible ;"  the  official  of 
the  treasury  being  authorized  to  "use  such  means 
of  constraint  in  the  collection  as  he  might  deem  ne- 
cessary, considering  the  public  necessities."  The 
feeling  of  the  Costa  Ricans  is  of  intense  exaspera- 
tion against  the  Americans,  and  the  design  is  open- 
ly expressed  of  driving  them  all  from  the  country. 
President  Mora  has  issued  a  proclamation,  threat- 
ening death  to  all  filibusters  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  Accompanying  the  document  was  a 
list  of  19  prisoners,  captured  at  Santa  Rosa,  who 


had  been  shot.  Of  these,  all  except  two  were  na- 
tives of  Europe.  When  Virgin  Bay  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Costa  Ricans,  they  attacked  the  un- 
armed employes  of  the  Transit  Company,  and  killed 
a  number  of  them  without  any  resistance.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  our  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Mora,  remonstrating  against 
these  barbarities.  The  forces  of  Costa  Rica  appear 
to  be  composed  in  good  part  of  Europeans,  who  are 
armed  with  Minie  rifles.  A  correspondence  between 
the  Consul  General  of  Costa  Rica,  in  London,  and 
the  British  Government  has  been  intercepted,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  latter  had  agreed  to  fur- 
nish Costa  Rica  with  two  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
■El  Nicaraguense,  the  organ  of  General  Walker,  un- 
der date  of  April  19,  says,  that  a  courier  has  just  ar- 
rived with  the  intelligence  that  San  Salvador  had 
disclaimed  any  hostile  intentions  toward  Nicara- 
gua, and  had  disbanded  the  troops  which  had  been 
already  levied.  It  is  also  stated  that  Honduras  and 
Guatemala  were  not  disposed  to  go  to  war,  having 
suspended  enlistments,  and  dismissed  the  soldiers 
already  levied.  If  these  States  are  detached  from 
the  league  against  Nicaragua,  it  seems  hardly  prob- 
able that  Costa  Rica,  with  only  about  130,000  in- 
habitants, will  be  able  to  maintain  a  protracted 
war,  unless  aided  by  foreign  assistance,  or  a  rising 
of  the  natives  of  Nicaragua  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Walker. 

While  the  communications  with  California  by 
the  Nicaragua  route  are  thus  for  the  present  wholly 
interrupted,  serious  disturbances  have  taken  place 
at  Panama,  where  an  unusually  large  number  of 
passengers  to  and  from  California  had  accumulated. 
On  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  April  a  dispute  about 
some  trifling  matter  occurred  between  a  drunken 
passenger  and  a  native.  Weapons  were  brand- 
ished, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  affray  became  gen- 
eral. A  desperate  attack  was  made  upon  the  hotels 
occupied  by  the  passengers,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  unarmed,  and  could  make  no  effectual  resist- 
ance. Some  escaped  to  the  steamers  in  the  bay, 
others  fled  to  the  woods,  while  many  sought  refuge 
in  the  railroad  depot.  The  armed  police  took  part 
with  the  natives,  and  fired  upon  the  Americans, 
who  were  finally  driven  from  the  depot,  which  was 
then  plundered.  The  firing  lasted  far  into  the 
night.  On  the  next  morning  about  twenty  dead 
bodies  were  collected,  many  of  which  were  horribly 
mutilated.  These  were  supposed  to  be  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  slain.  The  natives  then  tore  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  track,  with  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing off  the  train  expected  from  Aspinwall,  in  order 
that  they  might  plunder  the  goods  on  board.  The 
engine,  however,  was  stopped  before  it  reached  the 
spot ;  and  the  train  at  once  put  back  to  Aspinwall. 
The  amount  of  plunder  seized  by  the  natives  was 
very  large.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
outbreak  was  the  result  of  a  concerted  design  to 
rob  and  plunder  the  Americans  by  the  native  popu- 
lation, who  have  for  some  time  manifested  a  hostile 
feeling;  and  that  they  eagerly  seized  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  drunken  passenger  as  a  pretext  for  rob- 
bery and  murder.  Colonel  Totten,  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  railroad,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Panama,  censuring  his  conduct  and  that 
of  the  police  in  not  taking  measures  to  avert  the 
riot  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  pas- 
sengers, giving  him  notice  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  out- 
rages upon  persons  and  property.  The  steamer 
Golden  Age  being  hourly  expected  from  California, 
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a  note  was  also  addressed  to  the  Governor,  asking 
whether  he  could  and  would  protect  the  passengers 
and  treasure  from  outrage  and  robhery.  An  an- 
swer was  returned  that  all  the  disposable  force  of 
the  gendarmes,  and  a  body  of  forty  armed  citizens 
should  be  posted  at  the  railway  station  the  moment 
the  steamer  appeared  in  sight,  and  hereafter,  when- 
ever necessity  seemed  to  require  it.  The  United 
States  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's  was  daily  expected 
at  Panama ;  and  immediately  upon  the  receipt  at 
Washington  of  the  intelligence  of  the  riot,  tele- 
graphic orders  were  dispatched  to  the  Fulton,  then 
at  Pensacola,  directing  the  vessel  to  touch  at  Aspin- 
wall  as  soon  as  possible. 

EUROPE. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  30th  of 
March,  the  day  on  which  Paris  capitulated  to  the 
Allies  in  1814.  It  has  been  noted  as  another  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  Count  Orloff,  the  Russian 
Plenipotentiary,  affixed  his  signature  to  the  capit- 
ulation of  Paris  forty-two  years  before.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty  by  all  the  Powers  having 
been  announced  by  telegraph,  the  Conference  held 
its  final  sitting  on  the  16th  of  April.  The  precise 
terms  of  the  peace  have  not  been  made  public;  but  it 
is  known  that  they  are  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  propositions  submitted  by  Austria  as  a 
basis,  which  we  have  already  detailed.  The  pen 
with  which  the  treaty  was  signed  was  made  from 
the  quill  of  an  eagle  in  the  Jar  din  des  Plantes ;  it 
has  been  since  splendidly  ornamented,  and  present- 
ed to  the  Empress  as  a  keepsake.  Preparations  are 
to  be  made  at  once  for  removing  the  troops  and 
materiel  from  the  seat  of  war,  though  some  months 
will  pass  before  the  evacuation  is  completed.  The 
affairs  of  Italy  present  a  somewhat  ominous  aspect, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  gave  occasion  to  an 
able  memoir  presented  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Sardinian  Minister,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Holy  See  was  commented  upon  with 
much  asperity.  Apprehensions  are  not  wanting 
that  Austria  and  Sardinia  may  come  into  collision 

in  Italy. On  the  Continent  the  news  of  peace 

has  been  welcomed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  announced  it  in  a  mani- 
festo stating  that  the  war  had  not  been  begun  by 
Russia,  for  the  late  Emperor  could  not  believe  that 
the  urging  of  his  just  claims  would  lead  to  hostil- 
ities ;  and  that  after  it  had  broken  out,  he  had  al- 
ways manifested  a  desire  for  peace.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  war  the  Russians  had  perform- 
ed many  brilliant  feats  of  arms.  They  had  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  world  in  Siberia,  in  the  White  Sea,  and  at 
Sweaborg;  while  the  defense  of  Sebastopol,  for 
eleven  months,  would  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
most  distant  posterity.  In  Asia,  after  two  victori- 
ous campaigns,  Kars  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render, while  the  flower  of  the  Turkish  army,  sent 
to  relieve  it,  had  been  forced  to  retreat.  All  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  had 
been  gained  by  the  peace.  The  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  East  were  secured,  and  by  guarantee- 
ing these  Turkey  had  entered  into  the  concert  of 
the  European  States.  In  order  to  dispel  any  ap- 
prehensions from  the  supposed  ambitious  designs 
of  the  Empire,  he  had  given  his  consent  to  meas- 
ures designed  to  prevent  any  collision  between 
Russian  and  Turkish  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
had  agreed  to  a  new  boundary  in  Bessarabia. 
These  concessions  were  of  no  weight  compared  with 
the  cost  of  war  and  the  advantages  of  tranquillity. 


The  Government  of  Austria  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  its  diplomatic  agents,  giving  a  resume,  of 
its  policy  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
Of  the  peace  it  says,  that  never  before  were  seen  so 
much  disinterestedness  on  one  side  and  so  much 
abnegation  on  the  other.  Turkey,  which  had  been 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  would  now,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
— thanks  to  its  entry  into  the  family  of  European 
States — be  able  to  recover  itself. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has  signalized  the  birth 
of  his  son  by  offering  an  amnesty  to  all  political 
exiles  who  would  return  and  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. The  Moniteur  states  that  of  the  11,000 
persons  transported  to  Africa  in  1848,  only  306  re- 
mained in  exile  ;  and  of  the  11,204  banished  at  the 
Coup-d 'Etat,  only  1058  were  still  under  sentence. 
It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  army  to  400,000 


men,  instead  of  its  present  force  of  610,000. 

The  peace  is  not  so  favorably  received  in  En- 
gland as  on  the  Continent,  and  the  secret  dissatis- 
faction is  not  lessened  by  the  evidences  of  a  feeling 
of  amity  springing  up  between  France  and  Russia. 
■Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  Minister,  has  been 


received  with  great  honor.  On  the  17th  of  April 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who,  in  proposing  the  health  of  his  guest,  express- 
ed his  conviction  that  no  question  could  arise  be- 
tween the  two  nations  which  would  require  the 
sword  to  settle  it.  Lord  Stanley  said  tbat  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  constituted  the  hope 
of  mankind,  and  he  who  said  one  word  hostile  to 
the  latter  was  an  enemy  of  the  former  country. 
Mr.  Dallas  said  that  his  only  desire  was  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  harmo- 
nious feelings  between  the  two  countries;  and  if 
he  failed  it  would  be  because  of  some  overruling 
state  policy,  or  some  foregone  conclusion,  not  to  be 
undone  by  uniform,  steady,  and  honorable  concili- 
ation.— In  the  Peers,  Lord  Elgin  asked  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  considerably  to  increase 
the  British  forces  in  Canada.  Lord  Panmure  re- 
plied that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
send  back  to  North  America  a  certain  number  of 
regiments  which  had  been  withdrawn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  new  organization  which  was 
about  to  be  made  would  involve  a  small  addition 
to  the  number  of  troops  in  that  quarter.  But  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  impression  that  a  large 
force  was  to  be  sent  for  purposes  of  aggression.  In 
relation  to  munitions  of  war,  all  that  was  now  be- 
ing done  was  to  replace  the  stores  of  powder  and 
materiel  which  had  been  almost  wholly  withdrawn 

from  British  North  America. In  consequence  of 

a  suggestion  that  the  Pacific  might  have  been  dis- 
abled at  sea,  and  then  driven  by  the  wind  far  to 
the  north  of  the  usual  track  of  vessels,  the  British 
Government  dispatched  two  steamers  to  make  dili- 
gent search  in  the  quarter  indicated  as  affording  a 
possibility  of  the  safety  of  the  missing  vessel. 
These  steamers  returned  without  discovering  any 
traces  of  the  object  of  their  search. 

Recent  intelligence  from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Isl- 
ands shows  that  these  islands  are  now  upon  the 
very  verge  of  absolute  starvation,  and  want  and 
misery  were  universal.  By  the  arrival  of  a  small 
quantity  of  food  from  Brazil,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  Governor  General,  actual  starvation,  except  in 
a  few  instances  at  St.  Antonia,  had  thus  far  been 
prevented.  The  present  supply  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, when  outside  assistance  will  be  required. 


fitoflq  Soto. 


7%e  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  by  Arthur 
Helps.     (Harper  and  Brothers.)     Mr.  Helps  is 
an  English  scholar  of  rare  accomplishments.     His 
mind  is  of  an  elegant  and  graceful  character,  ad- 
dicted to  the  contemplation  of  great  social  and 
ethical  problems,  and  marked  by  the  well-propor- 
tioned harmony  of  its  powers,  rather  than  by  strik- 
ing boldness  or  originality.     He  belongs  to  a  class 
of  men  more  common  in  England  than  in  this  coun- 
try, devoted  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  truth,  familiar 
with  all  scholar-like  culture,  possessing  tastes  of 
singular  refinement,  and  not  free  from  the  skeptic- 
al tendencies  of  the  age,  seeking  the  foundation  of 
a  lofty  faith  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  thought. 
His  former  productions,  like  "  Friends  in  Council," 
and  a  scries  of  works  of  a  similar  character,  are 
remarkable  for  their  genial  flow  of  speculation, 
their  fine  vein  of  criticism,  their  quiet  beauty  of 
expression,  and  the  pure  and  delicate  tone  of  their 
moral  sentiments.     Without  aiming  at  popularity 
with  the  million,  they  make  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  cultivated  and  thoughtful 
reader.     If  they  do  not  startle  by  the  audacity  of 
their  views,  or  the  splendor  of  their  diction,  they 
leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  by  the  ad- 
mirable good  sense  of  their  discussions,  no  less 
than  by  the  charms  of  a  refined  and  intelligent 
scholarship.     In  the  present  work  the  author  has 
struck  out  a  new  path.     He  now  devotes  himself, 
for  the  first  time,  to  historical  composition.     The 
point  of  view  which  he  takes  is  also  peculiar.    He 
has  aimed  not  merely  to  present  a  lucid  narrative 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  but  to  present  a  consist- 
ent explanation  of  its  effects  in  the  character  of 
the  colonial  government,  the  extirpation  of  the 
native  races,  and  the  introduction  and  growth  of 
negro  slavery  in  the  New  World.    The  last-named 
topic  is  the  centre  around  which  every  thing  in 
this  work  revolves.    Modern  slavery,  as  Mr.  Helps 
justly  regards  it,  is  the  creature  of  commerce.   Un- 
like the  ancient  system  of  servitude,  which  sought 
its  subjects  from  military  captives,  it  was  intro- 
duced and  long  sustained  by  the  passion  for  trade. 
Still  its  history  is  not  merely  a  record  of  commer- 
cial rapacity.     It  embodies  the  efforts  of  the  most 
eminent  men  at  various  epochs  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion.   It  illustrates  their  intellectual  advancement, 
and  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  ethical  de- 
cisions.    It  entered  deeply  into  the  politics  and 
theology  of  the  age  preceding  the  Reformation, 
and  still  perplexes  the  counsels  of  Protestantism 
both  in  Church  and  State.     Of  the  remarkable 
persons  connected  with  its  establishment,  a  few 
names  will  show  its  extensive  and  complicated  re- 
lations.    Besides  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal  throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
Prince  Henry  at  their  head,  there  are  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  Columbus,  and  the  whole  band  of 
brave  captains  who  succeeded  him  in  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Spanish  America,  together  with 
Charles  the  Fifth,   Ximenes,   Las  Cases,  Viegra, 
who  have  been  succeeded  by  a  host  of  ecclesiastics 
and  politicians  to  the  present  day.     Commencing 
his  record  of  this  vast  subject  with  an  account  of 
African  discovery,  Mr.  Helps  gives  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  incidents  of  Spanish  conquest,  pur- 
suing the  fortunes  of  Columbus,  Ovando,  Vasco 
Nunez,  Las  Casas,  and  Hernando  Cortez,  in  all  the 


variety  of  their  bold  and  romantic  career,  and  clos- 
ing his  narrative  with  the  fall  of  Mexico.  In  the 
execution  of  his  task  he  has  certainly  not  shown 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  conventional  rules  of  his- 
torical writing.  His  manner  is  singularly  indi- 
vidual. He  never  confines  himself  to  the  strict 
limits  of  consecutive  narrative,  but  obeying  the 
fancy  of  the  moment,  indulges  freely  in  discursive 
episodes,  ethical  reflections,  and  ingenious  sugges- 
tions, which,  if  sometimes  in  excess,  are  readily  . 
forgiven,  as  showing  the  heart  of  the  writer,  which 
is  so  easily  concealed  in  the  folds  of  historical  dis- 
quisition. Many  passages  are  marked  by  a  collo- 
quial ease  and  carelessness  of  expression,  doubtless 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  form  of  composition 
which  has  been  the  favorite  medium  of  the  writer 
for  the  delivery  of  his  most  profound  speculations. 
But  whatever  errors  of  idiosyncrasy  are  chargeable 
upon  the  composition  of  this  work,  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  an  opportune  moment,  and  the  intrin- 
sic weight  and  interest  of  its  contents  will  secure 
it  an  important  place  in  the  public  mind. 

A  Popular  History  of  English  Bible  7^ translation, 
by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Com  ant.  (Sheldon,  Blakeman, 
and  Co.)  The  intention  of  the  author  in  preparing 
this  volume  was  to  present  a  popular  view  of  the 
history  of  the  received  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  subject  is  one  of  great  and  increasing 
interest,  and  a  numerous  portion  of  the  religious 
public  will  gratefully  wrelcome  the  information 
which  is  here  furnished  in  such  a  lucid  and  impress- 
ive form.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Mrs.  Co- 
nant  to  say,  that  she  has  brought  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  task  the  erudition  of  a  scholar  and  the 
tact  of  a  woman. 

The  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing to  his  countrymen  the  whole  Bible  in  the  En- 
glish tongue,  was  the  illustrious  reformer  John 
Wickliffe.  With  the  assistance  of  the  ripest  schol- 
ars among  his  followers,  he  completed  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  year 
138L  This  version  was  not  made  from  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  of  which  no 
copies  at  that  time  existed  in  Western  Europe,  but 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  celebrated  translation 
made  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  For  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  Wickliffe's  translation  was  the  only  one  in 
the  English  language.  No  book  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  ever  had  such  facilities  for  wide 
circulation.  It  was  at  once  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  active  itinerant  preachers,  who,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Wickliffe,  had  traversed  every  part  of 
England,  and  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  population.  When  first  sent  abroad,  more- 
over, it  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Ann  of  Bohemia,  the 
accomplished  wife  of  Richard  II.,  who  was  herself 
a  decided  student  of  the  Scriptures.  Nearly  twen- 
ty years  elapsed  before  its  progress  was  materially 
checked  by  persecution.  The  character  of  this 
version  furnished,  for  all  time,  the  type  and  pat- 
tern of  the  English  Bible.  Its  homely  and  child- 
like phraseology  became  consecrated  in  the  English 
mind  as  the  appropriate  medium  of  inspiration. 
The  subsequent  versions  which  have  found  favor 
with  the  common  people,  have  been  the  offshoots 
of  this  parent  stock.  Whatever  improvements 
they  may  have  received,  they  are  in  all  essential 
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points  but  reproductions  of  that  in  which  our  un- 
lettered forefathers  first  read  the  word  of  God. 
And,  as  the  author  remarks,  "in  graphic  nervous 
force,  in  a  certain  untamed  vigor,  and  a  raciness 
of  flavor  which  belongs  to  the  youth  of  language, 
the  patriarchal  version  has  never  been  quite 
equaled."  To  use  Lord  Bacon's  illustration  of  an- 
other topic,  it  was  "  the  first  crush  of  the  grape." 

The  next  attempt  at  English  translation  was  the 
version  of  the  New  Testament  by  William  Tyn- 
dale.  This  was  completed  in  1525.  The  printing 
of  the  first  edition  was  commenced  at  Cologne,  but 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  opponents  of  vernacu- 
lar translations,  the  work  was  interrupted,  and  it 
was  finally  brought  out  in  the  city  of  Worms.  The 
first  complete  copies  were  put  in  circulation  in  En- 
gland toward  the  close  of  the  year  1525.  Every 
means  for  its  suppression  were  adopted  by  the 
highest  power  in  Church  and  State.  Royal  and 
priestly  prohibitions,  decrees,  mandates,  secret  in- 
quisition, foreign  diplomacy,  and  persecution  were 
tried  in  turn.  But  all  in  vain.  In  spite  of  all  op- 
position, it  made  steady  progress  in  England,  and 
pro^  ed  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  The  New  Testament  of  Tyndale 
was  translated  directly  from  the  original  Greek. 
It  was  worthy  to  become  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent translations.  Tyndale  was  not  only  a  mas- 
ter of  Greek  learning  to  a  degree  rare  in  his  age, 
but  possessed  a  mind  of  wide  and  earnest  grasp, 
and  was  inspired  by  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  worthily  making 
it  known  to  man.  His  successors  recognized  in 
his  translation  the  stamp  of  his  master  spirit,  and 
while  they  freely  corrected  its  errors  b}r  the  increas- 
ing light  of  biblical  scholarship,  they  transferred 
its  substance  unchanged  into  their  own  versions. 

Several  years  after  the  publication  of  Tyndalc's 
New  Testament,  a  new  version  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  made  by  Miles  Coverdale.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  Taverner's  Bible,  which  was  little  more  than 
a  revision  of  Tyndale,  and  after  a  few  editions  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  of  versions  in  public  use. 
In  1540  a  reprint  of  Tyndalc's  whole  Bible  was 
published  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Avhich,  on  ac- 
count of  its  critical  comparison  of  the  translation 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text,  formed  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  work  of  Bible  transla- 
tion. The  Geneva  Bible  was  the  work  of  the  En- 
glish exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland 
from  the  religious  persecutions  in  their  own  coun- 
try. The  English  church  at  Geneva  numbered 
several  hundred  members,  including  many  distin- 
guished scholars  and  preachers.  Their  activity 
was  natui-ally  directed  toward  an  improved  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
which  had  already  given  birth  to  several  versions 
and  revisions  of  the  English  Bible,  demanded  the 
perfecting  of  the  great  work.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  new  translation 
came  from  Calvin  himself.  At  all  events,  it  is 
conceded  that  his  brother-in-law,  William  Whit- 
tingham,  was  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  deep  interest  by 
the  whole  body  of  exiles.  The  lay  members  of  the 
church  encouraged  the  projectors  both  with  their 
sympathy  and  with  offers  of  pecuniary  aid.  Among 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  work  was  John  Bodleigh, 
father  of  the  founder  of  the  famous  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
of  a  liberal  spirit,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
version  assumed  the  principal  expenses  of  the  pub- 


lication. The  New  Testament  was  first  translated, 
and  was  published  in  1557.  It  was  made  directly 
from  the  Greek,  aided  by  comparisons  with  ver- 
sions in  other  languages.  An  original  introduc- 
tion to  it  was  written  by  Calvin.  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  no  sooner  completed  than  the  attention 
of  the  translator  was  directed  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. In  1560  the  first  edition  of  the  complete 
Genevan  version  appeared  in  England.  Com- 
pared with  Tyndale's,  the  manner  of  this  trans- 
lation sometimes  appeared  constrained,  but  the 
meaning  is  often  brought  out  with  far  greater  dis- 
tinctness. In  every  respect  the  English  is  no  less 
intelligible  than  that  of  our  common  version.  The 
division  of  the  text  into  verses  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time  into  the  English  Bible  by  the  Gen- 
eva translators.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor, has  been  a  source  of  great  mischief.  "  No 
single  thing,  probably,"  she  observes,  "has  done 
more  toward  multiplying  sects  in  the  Christian 
body,  and  substituting  a  dry  dogmatic  theology  in 
place  of  the  living  sap  of  revealed  truth  than  this 
device,  for  which  there  is  but  one  poor  plea — the 
advantage  of  easy  reference."  The  Geneva  Bible 
at  once  found  favor  with  the  people,  and  in  a  short 
period  took  its  place  as  the  Family  Bible  of  En- 
gland. The  Bishop's  Bible,  published  in  1568, 
was  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  Geneva  version 
by  one  emanating  directly  from  the  Established 
Church.  This  version  passed  through  twenty- 
nine  editions,  most  of  them  for  public  religious 
service,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  never 
became  a  popular  favorite.  The  last  edition  ap- 
peared in  1608,  and  three  years  after  it  was  super- 
seded as  the  Bible  of  churches  by  the  common  ver- 
sion. The  Douay  Bible  was  translated  by  several 
English  Catholics,  who  had  once  been  connect- 
ed with  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  who,  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne, 
had  fled  to  the  Continent  and  found  refuge  in  the 
Romish  seminaries  of  Douay  and  Rheims.  The 
New  Testament  in  this  version  was  published  in 
1582,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1610.  It  was 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  preference  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

For  many  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
the  question  of  a  revised  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  frequently  agitated.  Upon  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  the  subject  was  pressed  with  new 
ardor,  and  the  consent  of  the  monarch  was  at  last 
obtained  to  favor  the  project.  Taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  he  soon  completed  the  requi- 
site arrangements,  which  were  on  a  scale  surpass- 
ing all  that  had  been  witnessed  in  England  in  the 
way  of  Bible  translation.  Before  the  close  of  July, 
1604,  fifty-four  scholars  had  been  selected  as  trans- 
lators, and  divided  into  six  companies,  two  of  which 
were  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  two  at  each  of 
the  universities.  Ample  provision  was  made  from 
the  royal  treasury  for  the  maintenance  and  remu- 
neration of  the  translators.  Explicit  directions 
were  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
execute  their  task.  After  great  care  in  its  prepara- 
tion, the  version  was  published  in  1614,  with  a  ded- 
ication to  the  King,  "  in  which  flattery  was  carried 
to  its  culminating  point."  The  work  was  not  im- 
mediately received  with  the  unanimity  for  which 
James  had  hoped.  Attempts  were  made  to  super- 
sede it  by  a  new  translation  in  1652,  and  in  1656, 
but  the  political  changes  which  soon  intervened 
frustrated  the  purpose,  and  King  James's  version 
came  into  universal  use. 
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Besides  the  curious  information  with  which  this 
volume  abounds  on  the  main  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  it  contains  numerous  historical  episodes, 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  manners  of  the  times.  The  author  does  not 
conceal  her  partialities  for  the  work  of  thoroughly 
revising  the  common  version  of  the  Bible ;  but  she 
states  her  convictions  without  sectarian  zeal,  and 
iu  a  manner  adapted  to  secure  to  them  a  consider- 
ate hearing.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  literary  reputation  which  she  has 
already  gained  by  her  excellent  translations  from 
the  German.  In  point  of  thoroughness  of  research, 
clearness  of  statement,  and  dignity  of  tone,  it  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  by  any  production  of  a  fe- 
male pen  in  this  country. 

Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution  ;  or,  Memoirs 
of  Elkanah  Watson,  edited  by  his  son,  Winsloav 
C.  Watson.  (Published  by  Dana  and  Co.)  The 
subject  of  these  memoirs  died  a  few  years  since,  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  interior  of  this  State.  He 
was  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  and  of  internal  improvements,  to  which 
he  applied  the  energies  of  his  declining  years.  In 
early  life  he  was  largely  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  for  that  purpose  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1758,  in  the  old  Pilgrim  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  and  accordingly  was  just 
entering  upon  early  manhood  when  the  Revolu- 
tion was  at  its  height.  In  1779  he  was  the  bear- 
er of  dispatches  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  in 
1782  was  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
the  delivery  of  the  King's  speech  recognizing 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States.  The  work 
is  filled  with  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  most 
distinguished  public  men  of  that  day,  with  whom 
he  was  often  brought  into  familiar  relations. 
After  his  return  from  Europe,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1785,  of  which 
he  gives  an  agreeable  description.  The  awe  with 
which  he  entered  the  presence  of  the  great  man 
was  at  once  dissipated  by  his  kindly  manners  and 
affable  conversation.  Washington  at  that  time  Avas 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  An  interview 
with  him,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  was  regarded 
by  the  narrator  as  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
his  life.  He  found  his  illustrious  host  mild  and 
benignant  in  the  domestic  circle,  revered  and  be- 
loved by  all  around  him,  social  without  ostenta- 
tion, delighting  in  anecdote  and  adventures,  and 
systematic  and  orderly  in  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. His  servants  seemed  to  watch  his  eye  and 
to  anticipate  every  wish.  Billy,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  military  career,  was  constantly  at 
his  side.  Every  countenance  in  his  presence  was 
bright  with  content.  In  his  recollections  of  other 
celebrated  men  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Watson 
often  indulges  in  a  natural  diffuseness,  but  the  in- 
terest of  his  narrative  easily  obtains  pardon  for  the 
prolixity  of  his  manner. 

The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montague, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  form  the  second 
volume  of  "The  Library  of  Standard  Letters." 
(Published  by  Mason  Brothers.)  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague  was  one  of  the  strong-minded  women 
of  her  day,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  ambiguous 
term.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  excellent  sense, 
great  powers  of  observation,  uncommon  acuteness 
of  judgment,  and  a  rare  gift  of  terse  and  vigorous 
expression.  Her  cultivation  was  not  inferior  to 
her  natural  abilities,  and  was   above   the   usual 


standard  of  the  best  female  education  in  her  day. 
The  letters  now  published  are  highly  characteristic. 
With  scarcely  a  trace  of  womanly  sentiment  or  ten- 
derness, they  overflow  with  intellect,  keen  satire, 
and  bold  humor,  and  are  clothed  in  the  most  direct 
and  idiomatic  language  which  is  furnished  by  the 
English  vernacular. 

Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico,  by  Gabriel  Ferry 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers).  In  a  free 
and  easy  colloquial  narrative,  the  author  of  this 
volume  relates  a  multitude  of  odd  adventures  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico.  His  errant  life,  and  per- 
haps, it  must  be  conceded,  his  natural  tastes,  led 
him  much  into  the  society  of  the  less  exemplary 
orders,  and  has  furnished  him  with  copious  mate- 
rials for  amusing  descriptions  of  Mexican  vaga- 
bondage. The  subject  is  singularly  fruitful  and 
suggestive,  if  not  always  edifying,  and  the  author 
has  not  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages 
for  dashing  and  audacious  pictures  to  its  utmost 
extent. 

Ninety-Eight  and  Forty-Eight :  The  Modern  Rev- 
olutionary History  and  Literature  of  Ireland,  by 
John  Savage.  (Published  by  Redfield.)  The 
enthusiastic  Irish  temperament  of  a  young  author 
here  finds  expression  in  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
patriots  and  martyrs  who  have  been  foremost  in 
the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.  His 
comments  on  the  career  of  O'Connell  are  severe, 
and,  indeed,  are  often  tinctured  with  caustic  bit- 
terness, while  his  eulogiums  on  the  heroes  of 
"Young  Ireland"  are  uttered  with  the  genial  and 
sympathetic  glow  of  a  partisan.  In  point  of  style, 
Mr.  Savage  indulges  in  the  characteristic  exuber- 
ance of  his  nation,  but  Ave  find  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  his  details.  As  a  commentary  on 
Irish  genius,  illustrated  by  striking  biographical 
incidents,  his  Avork  will  interest  a  large  class  of 
readers. 

C.  Scribner  has  issued  a  neAv  story,  by  Charles 
Burdett,  entitled  The  Second  Marriage,  in  Avhich 
the  incidents  of  real  life  in  New  York  are  made  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  popular  narrative. 
The  story  is  told  in  chaste  and  agreeable  language, 
and  inculcates  a  Avholesome  moral. — The  same 
publisher  has  brought  out  a  "  book  for  young  men 
and  women,"  by  Mrs.  Tuthill,  entitled  Reality ; 
or,  the  Millionaire's  Daughter,  Avritten,  for  a  won- 
der, in  an  unpretending  style,  and  presenting  many 
natural  portraitures  of  American  societA'. 

The  Pioneers  of  the  West,  by  W.  P.  Strickland. 
(Published  by  Carlton  and  Phillips.)  A  series  of 
graphic  delineations,  representing  the  salient  char- 
acters Avhich  sprang  up  in  the  primitive  times  of 
Western  exploration  and  settlement,  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  this  interesting  volume.  The  ancient 
hunters,  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  other  pio- 
neers of  civilization  figure  in  its  pages,  furnish- 
ing materials  for  a  variety  of  piquant  descriptions, 
anecdotes,  and  reminiscences.  Such  pictures  of  a 
state  of  society  Avhich  is  rapidly  fading  before  the 
advances  of  a  more  artificial  civilization,  are  valu- 
able not  only  for  the  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour, 
but  as  a  faithful  record  of  a  wonderful  phasis  of 
human  history. 

The  latest  issue  of  Harper's  Classical  Library 
contains  Cicerd's  Select  Orations,  translated  by  C. 
D.  Yonge,  presenting  those  celebrated  master- 
pieces of  ancient  eloquence  in  an  appropriate  En- 
glish dress.  The  translation  is  sufficiently  literal, 
but  does  not  violate  the  idiomatic  graces  of  the 
vernacular. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  often  look  each  other 
in  the  face  during  the  year,  and  as  they  meet, 
either  in  green  fields  or  crowded  streets,  their  vari- 
ous people  take  pretty  close  account  of  each  other's 
■ways.  Here  with  us,  in  the  great  city,  each  sea- 
son has  its  own  peculiar  migration  from  the  rural 
districts,  and  as  Linnaeus  constructed  a  dial  of 
flowers,  each  of  which  marked  its  own  hour  by  its 
blooming,  some  philosophic  observer  of  the  natural 
history  of  society  might  devise  a  calendar  for  the 
year,  in  Avhich  each  month  or  week  should  be  noted 
by  some  rural  products  or  persons  most  character- 
istic of  the  time.  The  characters  that  figure  among 
our  visitants  are  quite  as  various  as  the  growths  of 
the  soil,  and  the  flower  and  fruit  market,  in  their 
range  from  spring  violets  to  autumn  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  from  early  strawberries  to  ruddy  win- 
ter apples,  have  their  full  match  in  the  varieties  of 
human  life  that  come  to  throng  our  streets  and  ho- 
tels. In  one  respect,  however,  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  life  of  nature  and  society  does  not  hold, 
for  here  society  is  most  active  when  nature  abroad 
is  most  idle,  and  our  winter  and  spring  are  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  of  the  mind  and  heart,  as 
if  the  vitality  that  had  deserted  the  green  fields 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  great  town,  and  come  to 
warm  itself  in  our  parlors,  and  lecture-rooms,  and 
churches. 

The  month  of  May,  that  has  just  past,  is  pecu- 
liarly the  harvest  time  of  religion  and  philanthro- 
py, and,  as  usual,  our  streets  have  swarmed  with 
a  throng  of  visitors  quite  different  from  the  common 
crowd  of  buyers  and  sight-seers.  The  clergy  have 
come  up  to  their  }*early  Pentecost,  and  have  given 
us  ample  proof  of  the  industry  and  success  of  their 
year's  service.  We  do  not  propose  to  review  the 
various  specimens  of  platform  oratory  that  have 
been  presented,  nor  to  gather  up  here  the  statistics 
of  the  great  charities  that  have  been  so  effectively 
advocated,  nor  to  classify  the  forms  of  faith  and 
morality  that  have  found  champions  in  the  wide 
range  from  the  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  to  the  new- 
fangled reforms.  We  confess  to  a  little  willful 
pleasure  in  saying  a  few  words  about  the  chief 
actors  in  these  doings,  or  in  preaching  a  little  upon 
these  preachers,  although  our  pen  is  not  laden  with 
much  gall  at  present.  Our  friends  of  the  pulpit  do 
not  generally  bear  collision  with  each  other  or  with 
opponents  as  well  as  lawyers  and  politicians,  who 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  contradiction ;  and  were 
we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  might  criticise  some- 
what severely  the  not  infrequent  asperity  of  cleri- 
cal debates.  But  it  is  very  rare  that  bad  blood  is 
engendered  by  the  passing  dispute,  and  the  easy 
explanation  of  the  brief  loss  of  good  temper  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  ministers,  like  glass  bottles 
or  pointed  arches,  are  not  so  much  adapted  to  pres- 
sure from  the  side  as  from  above,  and  are  much 
more  readily  disturbed  by  social  collisions  than  by 
religious  duties.  We  listen  charitably,  then,  to 
the  little  skirmishes  of  temper  between  rival  cham- 
pions in  black,  and  know  very  well  that  many  a 
fierce  declaimer,  who  seems  to  breathe  defiance  in 
every  tone,  has  too  gentle  a  heart  to  give  any  hu- 
man creature  an  intentional  pang,  and  is  busy 
every  day  in  helping  somebody  out  of  trouble. 

If  there  is  any  financial  problem  that  it  might 
puzzle  Wall  Street  to  solve,  it  is  the  problem,  how 


the  clergy  of  this  country,  on  the  whole,  manage 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  educate  their 
families  upon  their  scanty  pittance.  Our  city 
clergy  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  very  generously 
provided  for,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  one  man 
among  them  all  who  is  not  tempted  to  spend  more 
than  his  salary  upon  himself  and  his  family.  No 
matter  whether  his  salary  be  five  thousand  dollars 
or  five  hundred,  his  position  is  sure  to  bring  outlays 
fully  up  to  his  means.  But  the  country  clergy  are 
often,  if  statistics  can  be  relied  upon,  kept  on  the 
very  borders  of  pauperism,  and  many  a  keen  and 
honest  eye  has  been  this  last  month  turned  upon 
the  enormous  extravagance  of  this  metropolis,  with 
sad  thoughts  at  the  leanness  of  the  parsonage,  upon 
■which  its  vision  too  habitually  broods.  There  were, 
by  the  last  census,  2G,842  clergymen  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  doubt  whether,  leaving  the  cities  out 
of  account,  their  pay  averages  that  given  to  the 
coarsest  manual  labor  among  us,  or  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  day.  We  give  a  few  facts  that  have 
been  carefully  compiled  from  reliable  authorities 
in  the  most  favored  of  our  States  and  communities, 
and  leave  them  to  make  their  own  impression  upon 
our  readers.  One  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  not  long  since  declared,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
ministerial  salaries  of  his  brethren  throughout  the 
country  would  average  more  than  $250.  A. Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  lately 
stated,  that  of  130  churches  in  his  diocesan  circle, 
the  average  salary  is  $490 ;  and  of  these,  29  in  two 
cities  average  $1178,  while  the  remaining  100  av- 
erage about  $300.  In  New  England,  where  relig- 
ious institutions  are  supposed  to  have  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  the  traditional  reverence  of  the  people, 
the  average  salary  of  the  clergy  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  $500,  while  in  many  counties  the  average 
does  not  much  exceed  $300.  The  most  complete 
statistics  that  we  have  seen  were  gathered  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  about  two  years  ago, 
and  probably  give  as  high  an  average  of  clerical 
compensation  as  any  State  in  the  Union  can  fur- 
nish. It  appears  by  the  results  that  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  clergy,  who  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Puritan  pastors,  and  therefore  re- 
present the  traditional  faith  of  the  State,  do  not  re- 
ceive, on  an  average,  more  than  $G00  a  year,  and 
in  some  cases  the  mark  falls  below  $400 ;  while  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  ministers  receive  a  consider- 
ably less  sum,  generally  ranging  from  $250  to  $500. 
In  Essex  Count}',  where  there  is  much  wealth  and 
population,  the  figures  are  a  little  higher.  There 
the  salaries  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  clergy 
range  from  $500  to  $1200,  and  average  about  $700 ; 
the  Baptists,  in  the  cases  specified,  $G50 ;  the  Meth- 
odists, $480;  Unitarians,  about  $900;  and  Univer- 
salists,  about  $700.  We  naturally  suppose  that 
Boston,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Paradise  of 
ministers,  would  show  a  very  high  rate  of  clerical 
compensation,  yet  the  average  salary  there  is  esti- 
mated as  low  as  $1200 ;  and  this  statement  is  decep- 
tive, unless  we  remember  that  there  are  probably 
thirty  or  forty  clergymen  who  receive  three-quar- 
ters of  the  whole  amount  paid  to  the  more  than  100 
in  Suffolk  County,  of  which  Boston  makes  the  chief 
part.  Such  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  par- 
sonages of  Massachusetts  some  two  years  ago.    It  is 
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perhaps  better  now,  yet  the  changes  can  not  be  uni- 
versally for  the  better ;  and  in  some  cases  the  very 
rise  of  prices  that  makes  famine  in  the  pulpit  makes 
famine  also  in  the  pews,  and  not  a  few  poor  con- 
gregations throughout  the  country  now  feel  poorer. 
These  general  statistics  give  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
pressure  of  poverty  upon  many  of  the  clergy. 
There  are  men  of  high  culture,  who  can  not  spare 
a  dollar  to  buy  the  books  needed  for  their  stud- 
ies ;  and  one  accomplished  village  minister  writes  a 
friend,  that  with  him  new  clothes  are  traditional, 
and  boots  have  become  obsolete. 

Imagine  the  thoughts  of  some  well-educated  but 
impoverished  country  minister  as  he  looks  upon  our 
city  during  Anniversary  Week.  Perhaps  some  well- 
to-do  parishioner  or  kinsman  has  given  him  the 
money  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses,  and  some  hos- 
pitable Christian  family  has  received  him  as  a  guest. 
He  finds  himself  at  once  in  dream-land,  and  the 
numerical  figures  which  he  is  forced  to  note  seem 
to  him  wilder  than  any  figures  of  rhetoric.  He  per- 
haps sees  on  his  host's  table  every  day  more  dishes 
than  would  serve  him  at  home  for  a  week ;  and  he 
may  chance  to  be  asked  to  a  grand  dinner-party 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  guests  which  costs  as  much 
as  the  sum  total  of  his  own  family  diet  for  a  whole 
year.  If  he  questions  the  trinkets  in  the  shop- 
windows,  and  the  dresses  of  the  passers  in  the 
street,  he  will  hear  facts  that  do  not  lessen  his 
amazement.  That  single  pearl  in  the  jeweler's 
window — a  gem  found,  too,  on  our  own  sea-coast 
— will  not  long  want  a  purchaser  at  the  price  of 
$1000,  and,  instead  of  being  dissolved  into  vine- 
gar for  Cleopatra's  imperial  cup,  might  be  dis- 
solved in  fair  Charity's  alembic  into  an  elixir  for 
all  the  want  that  he  sees  in  his  whole  parish  for  a 
twelvemonth.  There,  too,  is  a  single  diamond 
already  purchased  at  $8000,  and  awaiting  its  less 
stately  companions  in  the  setting.  To  his  vision 
it  twinkles  with  an  unearthly  but  not  very  celes- 
tial lustre,  and  seems  like  the  eye  of  a  siren  who 
has  come  up  from  her  vasty  deeps  to  lure  men  to 
give  their  gold  and  their  souls  for  her  smiles. 
That  little  gem  might,  if  its  owner  chose,  build 
the  astonished  beholder  a  new  and  pretty  church, 
and  put  a  new  face  on  religion  in  the  parish  for  an 
age.  The  costumes  in  the  street  are  quite  as  mar- 
velous. There  is  a  lace  that  cost  more  than  his 
year's  salary,  and  there  is  a  shawl  that  might  al- 
most build  him  a  parsonage.  Perhaps  his  good- 
wife  is  with  him,  and  looks  with  a  woman's  shrewd- 
ness upon  the  silks  and  velvets  that  sweep  the  dust 
of  the  sidewalks.  That  the  rich  should  dress  so 
she  may  not  marvel  but  what  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  extravagance  among  the  comparatively 
poor  ?  The  Irish  chamber-maid  of  her  hostess,  or 
the  colored  cook,  may  think  little  of  spending  upon 
a  velvet  cloak  or  a  satin  dress  as  much  money  as 
supplies  the  parson's  wife  with  clothing  for  the 
entire  year;  and  such  preposterous  extravagance 
is  not  very  uncommon.  If  these  comparisons  seem 
to  be  exaggerated,  and  we  are  reminded  that  city 
life  has  its  miseries,  and  that  most  persons  here 
find  it  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  secure  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  families,  we  reply, 
that  what  is  here  generally  regarded  as  essential 
to  living  includes  much  that  is  thought  quite  luxu- 
rious in  country  parsonages,  and  that  there  are 
families  of  refined  culture  among  the  clergy  whose 
table  is  more  meagre  than  that  set  for  the  poor  in 
our  charitable  institutions.  More  than  one  good 
scholar  dines  more  frequently  without  fresh  meat 


than  with  it ;  and  were  it  not  for  those  old  stand- 
bys,  baked  beans  and  salt  fish,  there  would  be  a 
famine  in  the  larder. 

These,  and  the  like  facts,  have  been  commented 
upon  by  grave  theologians  and  dignitaries  of  all 
denominations,  and  the  stern  question  is  forced 
upon  them,  "What  shall  be  done  to  meet  the  evil  ?" 
which  has  been  probably,  on  the  whole,  growing 
worse  with  the  expansion  of  prices.  There  are 
cases  in  which  a  minister's  salary  has  remained 
the  same  for  twenty  years,  while  the  cost  of  the 
chief  articles  of  consumption  has  about  doubled, 
and  the  standard  of  respectable  living  has  been 
vastly  raised.  One  of  our  leading  bankers,  who 
is  the  son  of  an  honored  country  clergyman,  once 
said  that  he  had  made  more  money  in  a  single 
financial  operation  than  his  good  fathers  salary 
amounted  to  in  his  whole  professional  career  of 
some  forty  years.  This  patriarch,  who  died  on  the 
borders  of  threescore  years  and  ten  in  his  peaceful 
homestead,  with  habits  so  simple  and  primitive, 
and  a  temper  so  cheerful,  could  have  little  idea  of 
the  trials  in  store  for  his  successor  who  comes  to 
the  village  after  railroads  have  brought  the  con- 
tagion of  city  prices  and  manners  to  the  country, 
and  the  ancient  reverence  that  made  the  simplicity 
of  the  parsonage  so  sacred  has  yielded  to  a  more 
exacting  and  critical  code  of  respectability.  It  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  our  people  toward  the  pulpit,  or  its  light 
will  fade  and  go  out.  The  evil  is  not  merely  in 
the  need  of  the  sacrifice  of  luxuries  and  comforts, 
but  in  the  distracting  anxiety  and  disheartening 
dependence  that  come  from  constant  impoverish- 
ment. The  Methodist  clergy  have  sometimes  been 
thought  to  lead  the  army  of  martyrs  under  the 
pincers  and  screws  of  poverty ;  but  there  are  others 
who  now  go  beyond  them,  by  being  compelled,  in 
spite  of  their  wishes,  to  join  the  ranks  of  itinerant 
preachers  without  the  comforting  assurance  that 
there  will  always  be  a  new  place  lor  them  to  go  to, 
and  a  shelter  for  them  in  old  age.  Noble  efforts 
are  in  progress  throughout  the  land  to  make  the 
matter  better,  and  wre  are  glad  to  say  our  word  in 
behalf  of  a  movement  demanded  so  emphatically 
by  justice  and  charity.  From  our  lay  position  at 
an  Editor's  Table  we  may  speak  with  entire  free- 
dom to  thousands  of  ears  that  may  not  hear  in  vain. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  American  clergy 
are  generally  sustained  upon  a  better  footing  of 
permanence  and  liberality,  one  of  several  evil  con- 
sequences must  ensue.  They  must  be  celibates, 
or  must  secularize  themselves,  or  they  must  be- 
come an  inferior  class  in  respect  to  costliness  of 
education  and  dignity  of  social  position.  As  to 
celibacy,  it  is  a  hard  yoke  for  men  of  sensibility 
to  wrear,  and  one  that  is  full  of  evils  to  the  wearer 
and  to  society.  The  human  heart  was  made  for 
domestic  ties,  and  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  home 
duties  and  affections  who  can  teach  by  experience 
and  example.  Yet  no  young  man  can  reasonably 
hope  to  support  a  family  now  upon  the  average 
income  of  the  ministry.  There  is  a  somewhat 
ominous  significance  in  the  emphasis  with  which 
the  Romish  priesthood  contrasts  the  cost  of  its  cel- 
ibates with  the  expenses  of  a  Protestant  minister's 
family ;  and  in  the  remote  regions  of  our  country 
the  great  question  of  religious  liberty  is  sometimes 
decided  adversely,  simply  because  liberty  can  not 
or  will  not  sustain  its  champions,  while  despotism 
can  and  will. 

Dr.  Debreyne,  the  famous  priest-physician  of 
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Paris,  who  wrote  prescriptions  and  heard  confes- 
sions for  twenty-five  consecutive  years,  makes  quite 
a  point  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  to  the  French  es- 
tablishment. The  table  of  pastoral  salaries  which 
he  gave  in  1848,  in  his  book  upon  the  "  Priest  and 
Physician  in  Relation  to  Society,"  is  worth  quoting 
for  its  facts : 

Catholic  Pastors.  Protestant  Ministers. 

First  Class 1500  francs 2000  francSj 

Second  Class 1200      "  1S0O      " 

Third  Class 800      "  ....     1500      " 

He  complains  that  the  legal  allowance  of  the  low- 
est grade  of  Protestant  ministers  is  equal  to  the 
full  salary  of  the  regular  Catholic  pastors,  and 
thinks  that  the  particular  friends  of  ministers  who 
indulge  in  wives  and  children,  and  not  the  public, 
should  pay  for  the  support  of  those  costly  super- 
fluities. The  argument  surely  has  present  frugal- 
ity in  its  favor,  if  nothing  else,  and  might  perhaps 
find  advocates  among  the  retrenchment  parties  in 
our  American  parishes,  especially  on  grounds  of 
missionary  influence. 

A  bachelor  priest,  who  can  carry  a  portable 
chapel,  with  altar-stone  and  vestments  in  his  car- 
pet-bag, and,  if  need  he,  rough  it  for  months  among 
backwoodsmen  or  Indians,  and  who  leaves  no  wife 
and  children  to  mourn  for  him  if  he  is  burned  by 
savages  or  eaten  by  bears,  is  comparatively  a  very 
independent  sort  of  person.  Yet  it  is  not  from  men 
of  his  clas"s  that  the  homes  and  churches  of  Amer- 
ica have  received  their  most  cherished  thinkers  and 
examples ;  and  sad  would  be  the  day  when  the 
American  pulpit  parts  company  with  household 
life.  The  nearer  danger  is  secularization  ;  and, 
without  being  converts  to  Quakerism,  great  num- 
bers of  our  clergy  eke  out  their  living  by  some  sec- 
cular  occupation  —  whether  editing,  authorship, 
teaching,  lecturing,  or  what  not.  The  Lyceum  has 
been  a  godsend  to  the  whole  profession,  and  there 
are  few  clergymen  of  any  popular  gifts  who  do  not 
lecture  more  or  less  during  the  year — from  the  vil- 
lage pastor,  who  gets  his  five  dollars  from  some 
neighboring  hamlet,  to  the  city  orator,  who  trav- 
erses the  land  and  gathers  up  the  dollars  by  fifties 
and  hundreds  at  a  time.  Yet  this  secularization, 
when  carried  to  any  great  extent,  is  pernicious, 
and  dissipates  the  thoughts  and  devours  the  time 
of  those  who  follow  it.  A  preacher  who  is  roam- 
ing the  West  when  he  ought  to  be  visiting  the  sick 
or  counseling  the  inquiring,  and  who  comes  home 
on  Friday  or  Saturday  to  lash  himself  into  trim 
for  the  Sunday's  work,  is  surely  not  Avholly  true  to 
his  vocation.  A  certain  amount  of  collateral  labor, 
indeed,  is  good,  and  enlarges  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  means,  but  it  should  be  wholly  incidental  to  the 
main  work  of  the  profession.  Great  wrong  is  done 
to  all  parties  when  the  preacher  is  driven  from  his 
proper  task  to  earn  bread,  and  must  thus  give  to 
the  world  the  thought  and  zeal  that  belong  to  his 
ministry.  When  the  starving  system  is  carried  out 
to  any  extent,  it  will  end  in  driving  the  ablest  men 
to  rely  upon  the  more  abounding  mercies  of  the 
world,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  with  an  infe- 
rior class  of  persons,  whose  education  cost  little,  and 
whose  flippant  speech  may,  perhaps,  for  a  while 
disguise  the  superficiality  of  their  culture  and  the 
mediocrity  of  their  powers.  Already  in  many 
quarters  this  deterioration  has  appeared,  and  not 
a  few  pulpits,  once  occupied  by  the  first  scholars 
in  the  land,  have  been  possessed  by  comparative 
novices,  who,  after  a  brief  study  at  an  acadcmv, 
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are  glad  to  underbid  the  better  disciplined  theolo- 
gians, and  afford  a  supply  as  cheap  as  it  is  poor. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  must  come,  first  of 
all,  from  seeing  them,  and  then  fairly  meeting 
them.  The  whole  subject  is  presenting  itself  in 
new  phases,  Avith  new  developments  of  society  and 
religion ;  and  it  may  be  that  our  Wall  Street  glance 
at  the  black  coats  of  the  Tabernacle  may  stir  whole- 
some reflection  quite  as  effectively  as  any  more  am- 
bitious theological  or  metaphysical  discussion.  Our 
financial  friends  may  think  to  corner  us  by  the 
old  adage,  that  price  does  not  depend  upon  opin- 
ion but  upon  the  demand,  and  that  the  demand 
regulates  the  supply.  Very  true  ;  but  does  not  the 
demand  for  a  product  depend  upon  the  estimate  of 
its  true  worth,  and  of  the  best  method  of  bringing 
out  its  true  worth  ?  Now  what  product  of  human 
thought  depends  more  for  appreciation  upon  the 
prevalence  of  just  ideas  in  the  community  than  that 
which  our  public  teachers  furnish  ?  It  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  every  step  in  the  propGr  appre- 
ciation of  the  leaders  of  intellectual  and  moral 
education  has  led  to  more  just  and  generous  provis- 
ion for  the  laborious  men  by  whom  the  great  work 
of  education  is  conducted.  Within  ten  years  the 
school-teacher  has  risen  to  new  honor  and  inde- 
pendence, while  in  too  many  cases  his  noble  help- 
er, the  preacher,  has  been  left  to  pine  in  poverty. 
Our  country  has  vast  energy  and  elasticity,  and 
needs  not  to  renounce  but  organize  her  liberty,  in 
order  to  correct  these  mistakes  and  infirmities  of 
our  voluntary  institutions.  Our  religious  liberty 
has  been,  thus  far,  a  great  conservative  as  well  as 
progressive  power ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  most 
earnest,  it  has  been  most  constructive  and  gener- 
ous. The  next  twenty-five  years  must  see  great 
changes  in  our  religious  policy,  and  there  are  many 
signs  that  some  of  the  changes  will  be  auspicious. 
But  these  good  auspices  can  only  follow  in  the 
track  of  faithful  effort,  and  liberty  surrenders  her 
post  to  despotism  the  moment  she  abates  her  vig- 
ilance and  zeal.  We  make  a  wretched  mistake  if 
we  measure  the  security  of  freedom  by  the  growth 
of  wealth ;  for  wealth  brings  luxury,  and  luxury 
brings  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  sycophancy 
on  the  other,  that  are,  if  unchecked,  the  death  of 
civil  virtue.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  our  country 
if  popular  indifference  to  religion  deprives  the  peo- 
ple at  large  of  their  best  representatives  and  edu- 
cators, their  able  preachers,  and  the  pulpit  is  de- 
graded into  the  luxurious  and  dependent  ornament 
of  affluence  and  fashion.  We  need,  in  these  times- 
of  extravagance  and  ostentation,  a  clergy  quite  as 
devoted  and  resolute  as  those  who  withstood  our 
colonial  hardships,  and  braved  the  revolutionary 
struggles.  We  must  look  for  them,  not  solely  or 
mainly  to  the  more  aristocratic  congregations  of 
our  cities,  who  may  think  to  command  all  the 
talent  by  Avealth,  but  to  the  heart  and  sense  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  who  are  attached  to  their 
churches,  and  determined  to  sustain  their  ministers 
in  usefulness  and  independence.  We  have  seen  no 
more  cheering  sight  than  the  scores  of  able  and 
effective  ministers  from  our  better  class  of  villages 
and  towns,  who  bring  to  the  city  Conventions  the 
healthy  hue  and  the  manly  tones  that  are  proof  of 
their  own  earnestness  and  their  people's  kindness. 
May  the  time  soon  come  when  such  cases  shall  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  As  to  those  less- 
favored  ones,  who  are  in  some  degree  represented 
at  the  May  Anniversaries  in  threadbare  clothes,, 
antediluvian  hats,  and  with  faces  too  full  of  anx- 
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iety  for  the  morrow,  their  poverty  is  not  too  sa- 
cred in  our  eyes  to  prevent  our  hoping  to  make 
it  much  less,  and  -wishing,  as  the  best  thing  that 
can  befall  them,  that  they  may  have  their  deserts. 
This  wish  might  be  more  severe  than  merciful  if 
applied  to  some  classes  of  visitants  to  our  city,  but 
it  means  only  mercy  to  these  hard-working  and 
ill-paid  reapers  of  our  spring  harvest  of  faith  and 
humanity. 

In  one  respect  our  voluntary  system  is  peculiar- 
ly unmerciful,  and  awaits  the  day  of  reform.  It  sets 
a  high  bounty  upon  youth  and  its  quick  blood,  and 
has  too  little  honor  for  age  and  its  tranquil  wis- 
dom. AVhile  the  faithful  minister  is  in  the  prime 
of  his  judgment,  not  a  few  impatient  ears  begin  to 
itch  for  some  more  tingling  voice  ;  and  when  in- 
firmities creep  upon  him,  his  gray  hairs  are  not  al- 
ways a  crown  of  honor,  nor  a  guaranty  of  kindly 
care.  Herein  America  can  not  boast  of  her  vol- 
untary system  in  comparison  with  the  religious 
establishments  of  Europe,  that  often  make  up  for 
the  slender  support  of  their  common  clergy  by  the 
stability  of  the  office,  and  some  tolerable  provis- 
ion for  old  age.  There,  moreover,  where  the  Church 
is  regarded  more  as  a  fixed  institution,  and  less  as 
a  variable  means  of  popular  excitement,  old  age 
wears  something  of  the  stable  dignity  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  gray  head  and  tremulous  voice  are 
not  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  time-hallowed 
liturgy  and  the  ivy-mantled  tower.  Many  acts  of 
cruel  neglect  of  aged  ministers  lie  at  the  doors  of 
our  churches ;  and  no  aspect  of  American  religion 
is  more  cheering  than  the  recent  movements  to 
correct  this  evil,  by  some  systematic  provision  for 
the  aged  and  indigent  clergy.  The  new  charitable 
societies  may  do  much  good,  but  the  best  charity 
begins  earlier,  and  endeavors  to  enable  every  faith- 
ful preacher  to  secure,  in  his  days  of  vigor,  a  fru- 
gal competence  for  the  season  of  decline. 

This  whole  matter  is  one  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
that  our  clergy  can  not  agitate  it  conspicuously  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  something  always  ungra- 
cious in  a  minister's  complaining  of  his  stipend,  and 
asking  for  an  increase.  The  less  he  complains  of 
personal  grievances,  and  the  more  fervently  he 
tries  to  kindle  a  humane  and  spiritual  temper  among 
his  people  and  the  churches,  the  better  for  him  and 
his  whole  profession.  The  more  effectively  the 
ministry  does  its  own  sacred  work,  and  keeps 
the  world  in  its  own  place,  and  gives  the  Church 
its  own  true  dignity  and  power,  the  greater  will  be 
its  ability  to  command  justice  for  its  own  needs.  It 
is  generally  quite  true  that  the  congregation  that 
is  educated  by  the  pastor  to  be  most  generous  to- 
ward Christian  charities,  and  most  zealous  for  the 
Christian  faith,  will  be  least  ready  to  allow  him  to 
suffer  at  their  hands. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  Ave  are  very 
carnally-minded  in  taking  this  pecuniary  view  of 
the  American  clergy,  and  in  talking  of  pence  in- 
stead of  spirituality.  But  we  are  quite  ready  to 
bear  the  reproach,  and  are  very  sure  that  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  case  will  turn  the  reproach  toward 
the  other  side,  and  prove  those  not  abounding  in 
spirituality  who  throw  a  cruel  weight  of  worldly 
anxiety  upon  men  who  ought  to  be  free  for  sacred 
thought  and  service.  It  is  evident  that  sometimes 
the  most  arrant  selfishness  hides  itself  under  the 
protection  of  great  self-sacrifice,  and  the  men  who 
are  too  mean  to  give  the  laborer  his  due,  urge  upon 
him  the  glory  of  laboring  without  his  due,  as  was 
the  manner  of  the  Apostles  among  the  heathen. 


This  very  plea  refutes  itself,  by  quoting  the  heathen 
as  precedents  for  neglect  of  provision  for  the  min- 
istry, whereas  the  true  precedents  to  be  quoted  are 
the  primitive  Christians,  who  provided  for  their 
own  spiritual  guides  and  supplied  the  heathen 
fields  likewise.  Many  an  affluent  man,  who  so- 
laces his  miserable  parsimony  toward  the  Church 
by  quoting  the  hardships  of  the  primitive  clergy, 
is  unconsciously  defining  his  own  true  position,  and 
taking  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  heathen  who 
caused  those  hardships. 

In  fact  there  needs  to  be  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  whole  matter  of  labor  and  its  reward.  The 
true  principle  will  show  that  a  due  maintenance 
of  the  teacher  of  spiritual'  religion,  instead  of 
impairing,  rather  secures  the  spirituality  of  his 
service,  and  leaves  the  heart  as  much  a  debtor  as 
before.  The  mind  that  is  emancipated  from  serv- 
ing tables  is  freer  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  a  love 
which  no  gold  can  repay.  Indeed,  all  the  more  ex- 
alted forms  of  intellectual  and  social  service  illus- 
trate the  great  truth  that,  whatever  the  external 
reward  may  be,  the  heart  only  can  requite  the 
heart's  tribute.  We  pay  the  author,  for  example, 
for  a  noble  history  or  poem,  but  who  looks  upon 
the  price  of  the  volume  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
wisdom  or  eloquence  which  it  contains  ?  We  give 
a  fee  for  visiting  a  gallery  of  pictures,  but  who  is 
such  a  churl  as  to  think  the  paltry  pittance  a  dis- 
charge from  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  artist  who 
has  brought  so  much  of  divine  beauty  to  our  vis- 
ion ?  A  noble  fellow  saves  our  child's  life  by  the 
exposure  of  his  own,  and  we  give  him  some  token 
of  our  gratitude,  and  insist  upon  repairing  his 
losses,  but  who  of  us  dares  insult  such  heroism  by 
pretending  to  balance  the  sacrifice  with  money,  or 
pay  the  heart's  dues  in  the  Avorld's  coin  ?  The  gift 
has  the  chief  value  from  the  sentiment  that  prompt- 
ed it,  and  repeats  God's  declaration  that  while  we 
are  to  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  an- 
other, we  can  never  cease  to  owe  this  debt  of  love. 
Much  more  does  this  principle  apply  to  the  highest 
spiritual  service,  and  the  just  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  should  but  serve  to  make  more  prom- 
inent the  unbought  and  priceless  worth  of  the  wis- 
dom and  zeal,  the  piety  and  charity  that  should 
animate  its  ministrations.  We  are  not  in  favor  of 
magnificent  establishments  and  luxurious  endow- 
ments, for  we  do  not  think  them  favorable  to  the 
best  vitality  of  the  churches.  But  the  other  ex- 
treme is  quite  as  bad,  and  quite  as  little  friendly  to 
the  spirituality  of  religion.  The  laborer  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  give 
it  to  him  justly  is  to  speed  his  work,  and  to  refresh 
the  branches  of  the  heavenly  vine  through  his  nur- 
turing care. 

We  may  believe  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  without  forgetting  the  Ledger 
and  Multiplication  Table,  and  Christian  moral- 
ity can  have  no  quarrel  with  good  mathematics. 
He  who  has  numbered  the  stars  and  balanced  the 
heavens  does  not  bid  us  exalt  his  glory  by  slight- 
ing the  rules  of  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man. 
The  Church  will  be  a  great  gainer  by  converting 
the  world's  far-seeing  calculus  to  the  service  of  its 
divine  faith,  and  we  could  heartily  desire  that, 
among  the  new  lights  who  may  be  raised  up  to  il- 
luminate the  opening  ages,  kind  Providence  would 
send  some  constructive  organizing  intelligence  who 
can  bring  into  the  administration  of  religion  the 
same  largeness,  method,  and  consistency  that  have 
done  such  marvels  in  the  world  of  mechanism  and 
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commerce.  The  counting-room  needs  to  learn 
many  things  of  the  Church,  but  the  Church  has 
something  to  learn  of  the  counting-room.  To  pay 
our  debts  when  we  can  is  quite  as  much  a  duty  as 
to  forgive  the  debts  that  can  not  be  paid.  When 
the  new  song  of  the  Apocalypse  rings  through  the 
earth,  the  music  of  its  harmonious  numbers  will 
have  no  mean  response  from  the  rhythm  of  the 
more  utilitarian  numbers  that  mark  the  measure 
of  justice  and  peace  in  the  daily  relations  between 
fellow-men. 


IF  any  intelligent  friend  of  this  Chair,  anxious  to 
see  foreign  cities  without  being  sea-sick,  should 
pay  two  shillings  for  the  privilege  of  looking  at  the 
representation  of  them  in  Barn  urn's  Diorama,  and 
should  then  find  that  a  neighboring  individual 
ceaselessly  waved  a  yellow  pocket  handkerchief 
between  the  picture  and  his  eyes,  what  would  the 
intelligent  friend  do  ?  He  might  slap  the  neigh- 
boring individual's  faee,  or  kick  him,  or  insult  him 
in  some  other  manner ;  or  he  might  call  the  police, 
and  have  the  offender  and  the  yellow  handkerchief 
removed ;  he  might  write  to  the  newspapers ;  or 
he  might  submit. 

Now  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  constant- 
ly guilty  of  this  gross  and  indecent  conduct ;  who 
go  to  dioramas  only  to  wave  yellow  pocket  handker- 
chiefs ;  who,  if  they  were  only  children,  would  be 
scolded,  spanked,  and  sent  home,  for  disturbing 
those  who  wished  to  enjoy  what  they  had  paid  for 
enjoying. 

The  other  afternoon  we  stepped  in  to  hear  the 
rehearsal  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  Niblo's 
Saloon.  You  know  this  Society ;  you  know  that 
they  play  the  finest  German  music,  and  that  those 
who  like  such  music  are  dependent  upon  these  con- 
certs and  rehearsals  for  hearing  it ;  and  you  also 
know  how  few  the  concerts  are,  and  how  rare  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  such  music.  It  was  a 
lovely  day,  and  the  room  was  crowded.  Upon  see- 
ing the  great  multitude  we  were  conscious  of  an 
emotion  of  exulting  pride  in  the  taste  and  aesthetic 
accomplishment  of  our  fellow-citizens.  "  They  are 
reproached,"  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  with  a  want  of 
love  for  art,  a  want  of  appreciation  for  the  beauti- 
ful. Let  the  scoffers  come  to  the  rehearsals  of  the 
Philharmonic,  and  see  a  people  which  loves  the 
loveliest  of  arts,  and  honors  its  ministers." 

"We  surveyed  the  throng  in  the  concert-room  with 
inward  satisfaction,  and  saw,  to  our  joy,  that  it  was 
largely  composed  of  young  persons — youths  of  ten- 
der age,  and  of  both  sexes.  We  could  hardly  repress 
our  delight.  We  wished  to  ascend  to  the  balcony 
appropriated  to  the  orchestra  when  there  are  balls, 
and  to  say  to  the  audience,  "  Let  us  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  being  here,  and  upon  the  prospects 
of  music  in  our  free  and  enlightened  country.  Let 
us,  in  particular,  take  a  survey  of  the  progress  of 
the  art  upon  this  continent  from  the  earliest  ages, 
with  a  glance  at  the  general  history  of  music  since 
the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  and — "  But  at  this 
point  of  our  imaginary  harangue  of  congratulation 
the  squeak  of  tuning  fiddles  ceased,  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  sublime  symphony  commenced. 

There  was  perfect  silence,  and  a  sympathy  of 
attention  which  made  it  a  pleasure  to.be  there? 
There  was  a  true  sensibility  to  the  grand  and  ten- 
der changes  of  the  work  ?    There  were  wonder,  and 


awe,  and  delight,  and  intense  satisfaction  ?  There 
were  interest,  at  least,  and  pleasure  ? 

Not  at  all.  None  of  them.  There  was  only  an 
incessant  waving  of  that  yellow  pocket  handker- 
chief. Only,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  the  ears  this 
time,  and  not  of  the  eyes,  the  yellow  handkerchief 
was  an  incessant  whispering  and  giggling ;  and  be- 
fore we  were  driven  from  the  room  in  despair,  by 
the  noisy  chattering,  we  perceived  that  the  youths 
of  tender  age,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled 
without  the  remotest  interest  in  music ;  but  only  to 
flirt  and  gossip,  and  disturb  their  neighbors,  and 
they  did  so.  Without  the  slightest  regard  to  those 
who  came  to  hear,  and  with  the  most  selfish  obsti- 
nacy, they  buzzed  thi'ough  the  grand  movements 
of  the  symphony,  making  a  perfect  Babel  of  the 
concert-room. 

We  marked  especially  Bobbs,  certainly  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  smallest  feet  in  town.  Bobbs  reposes 
upon  his  feet  with  sublime  complacency.  Bobbs 
gives  to  fashion  all  he  has — a  stare,  and  gains  from 
fashion  all  he  needs — a  bow.  He  stood  at  the  door 
and  looked  calmly  in  while  the  instruments  were 
tuning.  He  bowed,  with  that  easy  grace  which  is 
Bobbs's  charm,  to  Cobbs  and  Hobbs  and  Dobbs, 
who  were  looking  calmly  in  from  the  side  of  the 
room ;  and  as  he  stood  leaning  superbly  against  the 
side  of  the  door,  we  only  wished  we  were  a  young 
lady,  that  we  might  admire  Bobbs,  and  believe  him 
to  be  the  most  ennuied  youth  in  town,  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  such  great 
talent.  Not  being  a  young  lady,  we  were  forced 
to  know  that  Bobbs's  knowledge  of  the  world  was 
only  a  knowledge  of  bar-rooms  and  gaming-houses, 
and  that  his  elegant  repose  of  manner  was  mere 
vacuity.  Still  we  were  glad  to  see  his  interest 
in  music,  and,  before  the  rehearsal  commenced, 
thought  more  gently  of  Bobbs  than  ever  before. 

When  the  music  began  he  came  in  and  seated  him- 
self by  Belinda  Grigs,  and  talked  and  talked,  buzz, 
buzz,  buzz,  until  we  said  "  hist !"  in  a  low  tone,  and 
they  stopped  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  began 
again.  When  the  allegro  ended  we  turned  to  Bobbs, 
whom  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  personally 
knowing,  and  said,  with  as  much  mildness  and  po- 
liteness as  we  could  put  into  our  manner, "  It  would 
be  a  great  gratification  to  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
hear  the  music  if  you  would  not  talk  during  the 
adagio." 

Now  had  we  been  of  small  figure,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Bobbs  kind  would  probably  have  insulted 
us ;  had  we  been  a  woman,  such  a  gentleman  might 
very  likely  have  struck  us ;  but  being  apparently 
able  to  take  our  own  part  in  any  quarrel,  Bobbs 
turned  from  us  contemptuously,  and  tattled  inces- 
santly through  the  rest  of  the  rehearsal. 

We  could  not  have  changed  our  place  if  we  had 
wished  to  do  so,  the  crowd  was  so  dense ;  and  even 
had  we  done  so,  we  saw  and  heard  Bobbscs  all  over 
the  room.  The  next  evening  we  went  to  hear  "  Don 
Giovanni"  at  the  Academy.  No  opera  requires 
closer  attention,  or  rewards  it  more  entirely.  We 
sat  comfortably  in  the  middle  of  the  parquette. 
During  the  overture  there  was  a  great  rustling  and 
bustling  in  the  seat  just  behind  us,  a  great  ad- 
justing of  hoops  and  skirts,  and  little  giggles  and 
talk.  Our  heart  sank,  for  we  knew  that  Bobbs  and 
Belinda  had  arrived.  When  the  curtain  rose,  and 
the  beautiful  music  began,  they  began  also.  They 
had  noisy,  giggling  quarrels  about  the  singers  and 
their  dresses,  and  who  was  who,  and  Avhat  was 
what ;  and  read  aloud  out  of  their  opera-book,  and 
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laughed  loud  and  long  whenever  Leporello  winked, 
and  bet  half  pounds  of  sugar-plums  that  the  figure 
on  the  horse  in  the  cemetery  was  not  a  man,  and 
thought  the  velvet  masks  so  funny,  and  wondered 
in  the  midst  of  the  trio  why  Sarah  Bates,  up  there 
in  the  second  circle,  had  daisies  instead  of  violets 
in  her  spring  bonnet;  and  during  all  the  sublime 
music  in  the  cemetery  scene  laughed  hysterically 
at  the  fright  of  Leporello — and  so  rattled  on,  while 
we  "  hished"  and  "  pished"  at  them  until  we  were 
as  great  a  nuisance  as  they;  and  in  the  very  last 
scene,  where  the  Commendatore's  statue  comes 
tramping  into  the  hall  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  that 
wild,  supernatural  wail  sets  in  in  the  music,  and 
crash  upon  crash  of  thrilling  chords  smite  the  heart 
with  awe  and  terror,  Bobbs,  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light, shouted  out  to  Belinda,  who  was  continually 
rustling  the  leaves  of  the  libretto,  and  saying  she 
could  not  find  the  place,  "  Oh,  Miss  Belinda,  jest 
you  see  them  fiddles !" 

How  much  of  this  is  it  necessary  to  endure  ? 
When  may  a  man  summon  the  usher,  and  tell 
him  to  put  Bobbs  out  ?  You  know  wre  don't  suffer 
other  puppies  to  snarl  and  bark  during  perform- 
ances of  any  kind;  why  then  should  Bobbs  be  tol- 
erated, who  makes  much  more  noise,  and  more  in- 
cessantly ? 

The  Philharmonic  Society  has  done  one  good 
thing  in  printing  upon  its  concert  programmes  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  offered  to  the  audi- 
ence to  go  out  just  before  the  last  piece.  This  was 
jdone  because  so  many  persons  indecently  marched 
Out  of  the  hall — squeak,  squeak,  squeak — while 
some  exquisite  overture  was  played  by  the  orches- 
tra. The  great  joke  of  the  whole  was,  that  these 
people  went  out  innocently  staring  and  blandly 
squeaking  and  rustling  as  if  it  were  the  most  nat- 
ural and  decent  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  like 
starting  out  of  church  when  the  sermon  is  done, 
and  complacently  slamming  doors  and  studying 
bonnets  during  the  las£  prayer  and  benediction. 
Nothing  is  so  silly  as  for  people  who  have  no  fond- 
ness for  music  to  go  to  concerts — except  to  come 
away  during  the  performance. 

Margaret  Fuller  once  sat  at  a  concert  near  a 
party  of  boys  and  girls,  who  talked  and  laughed 
the  whole  evening.  Upon  coming  out  she  beckoned 
to  one  of  the  girls,  who  left  her  friends  and  came 
toward  her.  "Young  woman,"  said  Miss  Fuller, 
"I  hope  you  may  never  lose  so  much  pleasure  as 
you  have  made  others  lose  to-night  by  your  idle 
talking." 

It  was  a  severe  lesson;  but  who  that  goes  to 
public  places  does  not  know  how  necessary  such  a 
lesson  is  ?  We  have  seen  royal  princes  hissed  in 
their  own  realms  for  coming  late  to  concerts  and 
disturbing  the  audience.  What  do  you  suppose 
would  be  done  to  any  body  who  should  chatter  at 
a  concert  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  or  of  the 
Sing-Akademie  in  Berlin  ? 

But  whether  they  talk  there  or  not  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. It  is  gross  bad  manners  any  where. 
Bobbs  is  called  a  gentleman  because  his  feet  are 
small  and  he  wears  the  English  shirt-collar.  But 
Bobbs  has  not  the  rudiments  of  good  manners. 
Politeness  is  instinctive  kindness.  It  is  consider- 
ation for  others,  not  the  mere  expression  of  that 
consideration.  And  since  there  never  will  be  any 
police  regulation  of  these  matters,  and  since  those 
of  us  who  like  music  like  it  too  well  to  listen  to 
Bobbs's  talk,  and  since  Bobbs  will  talk,  let  us  all 
agree  to  hiss  him  down,  and  to  insist  that  when  we 


pay  to  hear  Beethoven,  we  will  not  hear  Bobbs, 
whom  we  can  hear  gratis  whenever  we  choose. 


"The  newly-elevated  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  was  traveling  in 
Greece,  when  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  He  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
at  Athens,  when  a  'ministering  angel,'  in  the  per- 
son of  Sir  Edmund's  daughter,  became  his  nurse, 
and,  by  her  devoted  attention,  was  believed  to  have 
saved  the  life  of  the  young  heir  of  the  oldest  ducal 
house  in  England,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own.  The 
gratitude  of  the  young  Earl  to  his  fair  preserver 
took  the  usual  shape ;  but  as  soon  as  Sir  Edmund 
found  reason  to  suspect  what  was  going  on,  he 
wrote  to  the  Earl's  father,  informing  him  of  his 
son's  convalescence,  and  begging  that  he  might  be 
removed,  since  he  knew  that  his  daughter  had  no 
pretensions  to  mate  with  such  illustrious  lineage. 
Sir  Edmund's  letter  displayed  so  much  honorable 
feeling,  and  the  young  man's  attachment  seemed 
so  insurmountable,  that  the  consent  of  the  parents 
was  obtained." 

This  lovely  morceau  is  from  a  late  English  pa- 
per. How  pleasant  to  read  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  beautiful  Britons,  who  never,  never, 
never  will  be  slaves !  Here  is  a  gentleman  whom 
England  thinks  fit  to  represent  her  name  and  dig- 
nity in  a  foreign  country,  who  is  also  a  Baronet  by 
birth  or  creation,  yet  whose  daughter  has  no  preten- 
sion to  mate  writh  such  an  illustrious  personage  as 
a  prospective  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Poor  young  man ! 
his  attachment  was  insurmountable.  The  awful 
house  of  Norfolk  was  obliged  to  accept  a  daughter 
who  wras  only  a  lady,  and  a  noble,  capable  friend. 
That  such  things  should  be,  is  terrible;  but  that 
they  should  get  into  the  newspapers,  that  it  should 
be  known  to  the  unfeeling  world  that  the  son  of  an 
English  Duke  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  an 
English  Baronet,  and  married  her,  must  be  a  cause 
of  the  truest  grief  to  every  rightly  constituted  Brit- 
ish mind.  Sir  Edmund,  excellent  man !  hastens 
to  sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  pride  of  the  oldest 
ducal  house  in  England.  The  embryo  Duke  must 
be  saved  from  marrying  the  woman  he  loves,  and 
she  may  go  hang  or  break  her  heart.  What  i3 
she,  that  she  should  be  thought  of?  She  merely 
did  all  that  a  woman  could  do  for  a  stricken  man, 
and  was  nothing  but  a  Baronet's  daughter.  Would 
you  mix  the  crockery  cla}r  with  the  porcelain  ? 
How  about  "  our  glorious  institutions,"  if  you  al- 
low dukelings  to  marry  where  they  happen  to 
fancy  ? 

How  pleasing  it  must  be  for  the  venerable  John 
Bull  to  have  his  eyes  so  clear  from  beams  that  he 
can  detect  the  minutest  motes  in  those  of  other 
people.  The  Reports  of  the  Factory  and  Mining 
Commissions — the  pamphlets  of  Mayhew  about 
London — the  stories  of  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
show  us  what  freedom  from  poverty  and  suffering 
and  crime  there  is  in  the  lower  ranges  of  English 
life  ;  and  the  tales  of  Thackeray  and  the  novels  of 
society  expose  the  same  condition  of  Christian  am- 
ity in  the  higher  circles.  And  now  we  catch  this 
waif  of  illustration  of  the  same  manly,  generous 
spirit  which  animates  that  society.  No  wonder  that 
our  Uncle  Bull's  eyes  are  so  sparkling.  Survey- 
ing his  own  condition,  we  must  pardon  his  com- 
placent condemnation  of  that  of  all  others.  Even 
that  dull  old  Tory,  Blackwood,  was  lately  really 
facetious  over  the  Life  of  Horace  Greeley ;  and  the 
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joke  of  jokes  was  that  it  saw  nothing  hut  a  joke  in 
the  hook.  Mr.  Parton  it  regarded  as  the  ridicu- 
lous hiographer  of  a  ridiculous  person  in  a  ridicu- 
lous country.  Let  us  cry  peccavi.  Let  us  haste 
to  concede  that  Mr.  Greeley  had  no  more  preten- 
sion to  claim  such  illustrious  notice  than  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Edmund  Lyon  to  mate  with  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey. 

When  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  his  Book  of  Snohs 
what  a  singularly  inappropriate  criticism  he  made. 


The  painters  have  been  soi'ely  criticised  this 
year.  Every  newspaper  has  opened  upon  them 
with  the  most  relentless  bark.  The  critics  have 
been  in  a  fine  fury,  and  the  only  unconcerned  peo- 
ple have  been  the  painters  themselves.  Why  not? 
said  one  of  them,  we  have  all  plenty  to  do,  and 
wo  are  no  more  starving  than  you  authors. 

So  we  thought  at  Cropsey's  sale.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  our  landscape  painters  is  going  to 
Europe  for  an  uncertain  time,  and  so  sells  all  his 
pictures,  sketches,  and  portfolios  before  he  sails. 
His  rooms  were  crowded ;  the  pictures  were  con- 
veniently arranged ;  many  a  connoisseur  wanted 
a  Cropsey ;  many  a  friend  wanted  a  memento ;  and 
the  bidding  was  brisk,  and  the  sales  satisfactory  to 
the  artist  and  the  purchasers.  Yet  it  was  easy  to 
fancy  that  the  painter  was  sad  as  he  saw  his  dar- 
lings depart.  A  poet  prints  his  song,  and  he  has  it 
in  his  own  hands  as  his  readers  have  it.  But  an 
artist  sells  his  picture,  and  it  goes  from  his  sight, 
sometimes  forever.  His  heart  and  fancy  yearn  for 
their  children ;  and  if  somewhere  they  meet  again, 
when  the  painter  has  grown  old,  perhaps,  can  you 
not  see  him  bending  his  eyes  wistfully  upon  that 
blossom  of  his  younger  life,  saluting  through  the 
tears  of  age  the  beautiful  promise  of  his  youth. 

There  is  another  event  in  our  realm  of  art  he- 
sides  the  Exhibition  and  Cropsey's  sale,  and  that 
is  Edwin  White's  picture  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Contract  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  It  was 
not  finished  in  time  for  the  Exhibition,  and  stood 
for  a  few  days  in  his  studio.  Those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  it  saw  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  gentleman  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  buy 
it,  bought  one  of  the  best  works  ever  painted  in 
this  country.  The  artist  selects  the  moment  at 
which  the  pilgrims  unite  in  prayer,  led  by  Elder 
Brewster,  who  stands  at  the  table  holding  the  doc- 
ument they  are  about  to  sign.  Miles  Standish  is 
there,  and  Carver,  and  Winthrop,  and  Rose  Stand- 
ish. They  kneel,  or  bend  reverently  as  they  stand 
and  sit,  while  the  pastor,  raising  his  face  and  his 
hand  to  heaven,  commends  that  little  company  and 
their  hopes  to  heavenly  care.  The  grouping  of  the 
picture  is  perfectly  natural  and  unobtrusive.  The 
expression,  which  is  fully  indicated  in  all  the  faces 
and  forms,  culminates  in  the  fei'vent  look  and  fig- 
ure of  Brewster.  There  is  no  touch  of  melodra- 
matic feeling  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  one  of  its 
great  excellences.  It  is  admirable  for  what  it 
avoids. 

There  are  very  few  among  the  Diisseldorf  pic- 
tures, which  deal  with  this  class  of  subjects,  that 
are  not  unpleasantly  exaggerated  and  melodra- 
matic. Lessing's  Huss  at  the  Council  and  the 
Stake  are  both  liable  to  this  objection,  fine  as  they 
are.  Leutze's  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware 
and  Departure  of  Columbus  both  fail  in  this  re- 
spect. Leopold  Robert's  delicious  Italian  Scenes 
have  the  same  defect.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed, 
to  mass  a  group  of  figures  engaged  in  some  com- 


mon action  Avithout  making  it  strained  and  stiff, 
or  unduly  exaggerating  the  chief  figure. 

Mr.  White  has  felicitously  eluded  this  snare. 
His  picture  has  all  the  simplicity  of  reality.  It 
is  rich  and  affluent  in  detail ;  the  light  happily 
falls  through  the  hatchway  full  upon  the  face  of 
Elder  Brewster  and  upon  the  Contract,  which  is 
the  centre  of  interest.  The  likenesses  are  good, 
the  costumes  accurate,  and  the  whole  is  full  of  re- 
pose and  feeling.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
best  historical  pictures  ever  painted  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  It  is  to  be  engraved,  and  is  quite  as  worthy 
that  honor  as  many  of  the  pictures  which  have  re- 
cently become  so  popular  through  that  means. 

Then,  when  it  comes  fairly  before  the  public,  it 
will  be  criticised.  Will  it  be  judged  by  what  it 
is,  or  by  what  it  is  not?  We  have  been  led  to 
meditate  this  question  by  the  recent  criticisms  upon 
the  Academj^  Exhibition. 

How  many  people  are  capable  of  criticising  a 
picture  ?  We  gently  stirred  this  inquiry  last 
month.  It  would  be  hard  to  trust  the  answer  to 
the  artists;  for  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
Bistre  told  this  Easy  Chair  that,  if  a  man,  speak- 
ing of  his  works  in  the  papers,  would  only  say, 
"  Bistre  has  not  hit  the  true  shade  of  brown  for 
that  Sorrento  girl's  cheek,  and  his  drawing  of  the 
orange-tree  is  wrong,  and  his  picture  is  not  in  har- 
mony because  he  has  fallen  from  his  original  key 
■ — as  witness  this  and  that,  and  here  and  there — 
and  if  the  man  would  prove  all  this,  why,  that  is 
a  criticism  by  which  I  could  profit,  and,  which 
would  be  worth  while,"  said  Bistre  ;  and  he  speaks, 
doubtless,  for  many  painters. 

But  what  he  says  is  as  if  a  poet  should  say :  "  If 
Mr.  Editor  Owl  would  ohly  show  me  where  my 
rhythm  is  wrong,  where  I  have  made  false  rhymes, 
or  any  where  convict  me  of  bad  grammar,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  his  corrections,  and  confess  the  im- 
perfection of  my  poem." 

Now  Bistre  being  a  man  of  sense  and  intelli- 
gence, he  will  surely  understand  that  a  criticism 
must  be  something  more  than  technical.  A  pic- 
ture is  a  work  of  art  addressed  to  the  human  mind 
and  heart.  That  work  is  performed  by  certain 
technical  processes,  without  which  it  can  not  be 
executed,  and  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  great 
labor.  Those  processes,  in  their  detail,  can  only 
be  known  to  the  initiated.  But  when  the  means 
are  mastered  we  come  to  the  matter.  Every  work 
of  art  is  the  elaborate  expression  of  a  thought.  A 
man  can  not  write  a  poem  without  having  some- 
thing to  say,  nor  can  a  man  paint  a  picture  of  dig- 
nity without  having  some  meaning.  If  he  intends 
to  make  a  study  of  color,  of  drawing,  or  of  effect, 
that  is  well  and  essential  to  his  profession  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  picture,  any  more  than  such  curious  and 
beautiful  performances  as  Poe's  "  Raven"  and 
"  Sleigh-bells"  are  poems.  They  are  ingenious  ex- 
periments upon  the  sound  of  words;  and  they  con- 
vey no  other  meaning  than  that  remote  sadness 
excited  by  the  association  of  the  words  and  the 
rhythm  which  the  true  artist  uses  with  their  sig- 
nificance in  some  real  connection  elsewhere. 

The  triumph  of  the  work  of  art  is  in  the  relative 
success  with  which  it  expresses  the  thought  of  the 
artist;  and  that  depends  primarily  upon  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  thought,  and  then  upon  the  treat- 
ment ;  for  there  is  often  a  perfectly  well-painted  pic- 
ture which  means  nothing ;  and  a  very  badly  paint- 
ed and  crude  work  which  is  full  of  interest  and 
fascination.    "  Academic"  excellence  is  understood 
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to  be  any  thing  but  real  excellence.  If  the  critic 
follows  Bistre's  advice,  he  must  commend  the  pic- 
ture if  he  find  the  details  correct ;  if  he  can  not 
trip  the  artist  over  his  own  crooked  lines,  or  con- 
fuse him  in  his  own  composition.  But  surely  he 
has  to  deal  with  something  else  than  this.  If 
Romeo  goes  to  see  the  portrait  of  Juliet,  what  does 
he  care  that  the  lace  upon  her  dress  looks  like  scal- 
loped leather,  if  he  can  find  in  the  face  the  charm 
that  makes  his  life  a  dream?  and  what  does  he 
care  if  the  flesh  tints  are  perfect,  and  the  shadows 
transparent,  and  the  gradations  exquisite,  and  the 
drawing  faultless,  if  he  does  not  find  the  light  in 
the  eyes  which  lies  softer  upon  his  heart  than  sun- 
shine upon  June  meadows  ? 

Bistre  must  grant  that  if  a  painter  uses  his  pal- 
let to  say  nothing,  it  is  not  to  be  called  a  good  pic- 
ture because  nothing  is  well  said. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  thought  is  not  expressed  because  Owl  does 
not  happen  to  see  it.  It  is  very  easy  for  such  a 
facile  and  sprightly  writer  as  Owl  to  make  a  tell- 
ing article  about  the  Academy  and  the  Exhibition, 
wanting  to  know  what  the  Institution  has  done  for 
the  progress  of  art  in  the  country,  and  complain- 
ing that  the  pictures  indicate  no  aspiration  nor  in- 
spiration. In  one  of  his  articles  this  spring,  Owl 
criticises  in  this  lucid  and  sparkling  manner:  "  'No. 
10,002.  Portrait  of  Richard  Roe,  by  John  Doe.' 
Who  is  Mr.  Richard  Roe,  and  who  is  Mr.  John 
Doe  ?  that  is  all  we  have  to  say  of  this  picture." 
Bravo,  Owl!  what  a  wonder,  as  you  say,  that  art 
does  not  flourish  among  us.  It  certainly  is  not 
because  it  does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  astute  criti- 
cism. With  what  subtle  discrimination  Owl  im- 
presses the  reader  with  the  fact  that  not  only  is 
the  painter  nobody,  but  the  individual  who  had 
the  temerity  to  sit  to  him  is  equally  an  imbecile. 
You  see  how  comprehensive  the  criticism  is.  It  is 
not  only  the  artists  whom  Owl  benefits  by  his  can- 
did and  kindly  observations,  but  the  lovers  of  art 
and  of  artists  who  buy  pictures.  In  his  impartial 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  art  and  the  character  of 
mankind,  he  should  not  have  weakly  spared  the 
gentle  sex.  In  the  same  discriminating  and  in- 
telligent strain  he  should  have  added:  '"3010. 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady,  by  Vandyke  Brown.' 
As  to  this  person's  being  a  lady  opinions  ma}r  dif- 
fer, for  the  fools  are  not  all  dead,  but  as  to  the 
youth,  it  is  a  deliberate  falsehood  upon  the  cata- 
logue, which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to 
Mr.  Brown."  That  would  settle  the  claims  of  that 
artist  and  subject  without  delay.  It  would  show 
clearly  that  Brown  knew  nothing  of  his  business, 
and  conclusively  prove  that  the  sitter  (not  the 
critic)  was  an  old  woman.  It  is  so  encouraging  to 
have  critics  of  the  Owl  species.  If  art  does  not 
flourish  with  us,  criticism  does;  and  it  is  consol- 
ing, Avhen  the  Painters'  Exhibition  is  not  enter- 
taining, that  we  may  go  and  see  the  very  amusing 
exhibition  that  the  critics  make  of  themselves. 


At  a  recent  celebration  in  a  great  city,  a  rever- 
end Sir  proposed,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  that 
hereafter,  at  the  anniversary  banquet  of  the  socie- 
ty, "  women  should  take  the  place  of  wine"  at  the 
festive  board. 

This  very  extraordinary  proposition  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  widely  reported  in  the  morn- 
ing's papers,  and  we  impatiently  await  the  next 
anniversary  feast  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
era.     Meanwhile  several  questions  present  them- 


selves to  the  philosophic  mind — "such  as  yours, 
my  dear  Sir,"  as  Thackeray  would  say — and  Moal, 
having  a  philosophic  mind,  has  already  proposed 
them  to  this  Chair. 

"  Did  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  suggestion 
that  wine  should  be  omitted  was  received,  proceed 
from  wine  ?"  asks  Moal. 

"Did  the  remark  imply  .that  men,  if  they  had 
wine  for  dinner,  were  sure  to  become  improper 
company  for  ladies  ?"  asks  Moal. 

"  Did  it  insinuate  that  ladies  must  not  be  trust- 
ed with  wine  ?"  asks  Moal. 

"  Did  it  mean  that  the  presence  of  ladies  would 
confer  no  choicer  exhilaration  than  that  of  wine  ?" 
asks  Moal. 

"  Did  it  mean  that  at  a  banquet  ladies  were  only 
a  dissipation  like  wine  ?"  asks  Moal. 

"  What  did  it  mean  ?"  asks  Moal. 

Fearful  as  are  the  woes  of  intemperance,  and 
heartily  as  we  sympathize  with  every  humane  ef- 
fort for  their  alleviation  by  the  extension  of  the 
temperance  reform,  we  do  not  suppose  every  man 
or  woman  who  drinks  a  glass  of  wine  to  be  a  brute 
and  a  ruined,  lost  soul.  But  we  certainly  have  no 
such  respect  for  wine  that  we  should  consider  it 
other  than  a  graceful  insult  to  suggest  that  ladies 
should  be  a  substitute  for  it  upon  festive  occasions. 
That  such  a  thing  should  have  been  said  at  all,  is 
clearly  the  best  proof  that  something  should  re- 
place wine  at  those  particular  banquets :  that  the 
ladies  were  proposed  as  that  something,  shows  that 
the  wine  had  done  its  perfect  work.  The  Easy 
Chair  is  very  anxious  to  hear  more  from  that  rev- 
erend Sir.  His  name  is  not  much  known  to  the 
public  mind.  It  will  be  curious  to  remark  how  he 
behaves  at  the  next  dinner;  and,  indeed,  how  all 
the  company  behave,  and  to  see  if  they  receive  the 
ladies  in  person  with  the  same  enthusiasm  without 
wine,  that  they  receive  them  in  fancy,  touched  by 
the  merry  magic  of  the  grape.  Yet  if,  in  vino  Veri- 
tas, if  truth  indeed  be  hidden  in  the  wine  glass  (al- 
though of  old  it  was  held  to  be  in  a  well  of  water), 
surely  we  ought  to  accept,  and  every  woman  should 
accept,  with  gratitude,  this  involuntary  homage 
to  the  sex.  In  moments  of  sad  sobriety  that  whole 
dinner-company  might  have  wondered  whether,  at 
table,  the  grape  or  the  goddess  of  the  grape  should 
be  preferred.  But  in  the  glow  of  the  happy  hour, 
when  already  the  Champagne  was  removed,  and 
the  Bourdeaux  and  Burgundy  were  briskly  flow- 
ing, the  same  company  hipped  with  ecstasy,  a  lit- 
tle irregularly,  doubtless,  as  beseemed  the  hour, 

"  Let  the  draught !  let  the  draught  be  dear  woman !" 

"  Do  you  think,"  asks  Moal,  as  a  last  question, 
and  with  a  pensive  skepticism  in  his  eye ;  "do  you 
think  that  the  next  dinner  of  the  society,  and  the 
next  year's  speech  of  the  reverend  Sir  will  be  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  last?" 

People  of  philosophic  minds  will  probably  dif- 
fer. 


It  is  June,  and  the  fields  are  green.  Long  ago, 
long  before  it  came  in  the  country,  the  spring  look- 
ed out  of  the  open  city  Avindows  in  the  flowers  that 
bloomed  there  in  the  May  sunshine,  and  sang  from 
them  in  the  voice  of  the  birds  in  their  cages  in 
the  warm  air.  It  is  one  of  the  alleviations  of  city 
life,  which  Ave  hear  from  our  country  friends  is  so 
very  disagrceble,  that  the  spring  comes  earlier  and 
in  a  much  neater  and  cleaner  manner  than  beyond 
the  sound  of  city  bells.  We  poor  Cockneys  are 
not  without  some  compensation  for  our  condemna- 
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tion  to  the  trials  of  dry  streets,  Wallack's,  Bur- 
ton's, the  Opera,  all  the  churches,  all  the  lectures, 
all  the  galleries,  all  the  charm  of  a  brilliant  thor- 
oughfare, and  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  hearing, 
knowing,  tasting,  and  touching  whatever  is  most 
famous,  new,  or  beautiful  in  art  and  society.  For 
these  misfortunes  and  exposures  of  the  citizen,  he 
has  streets  that  are  passable  in  winter  and  dry  in 
spring ;  he  has  gay  flowers  at  windows  while  the 
grass  is  still  brown  and  the  trees  leafless  in  the 
country,  and  even  later  has  he  not  ices  at  the 
corner,  and  soda  and  other  snowy  beverages  of 
which  Mr.  John  B.  Gough  does  not  approve,  and 
at  home  spacious  cool  rooms,  muslin-hung,  straw- 
matted  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  solace  even  in  the  mid 
terrors  of  the  Dog  Star,  when  the  country  is  superb- 
ly luxuriant,  and  the  whole  earth  seems  but  a  vast 
tropic.  While  his  cousin  Corydon  promenades 
his  teeming  acres,  and  sees  on  every  hand  the 
bounteous  blossoms  of  a  kind  nature — luscious  yel- 
low melons,  tomatoes,  young  apples,  pulpy  peaches 
and  plums,  and  all  the  lovely  largess  of  the  year — 
a  contemplative  Gunnybags  strolls  up  street  and 
down  street,  sees  the  churches,  the  hospitals,  the 
temples  of  a  thousand  charities,  and  is  glad  that 
his  eye  and  heart  are  refreshed  by  such  signs  of  a 
genial  human  kindliness  and  piety ;  and  if  he 
should  chance  into  Astor  Place,  and  seeing  the 
noble  Astor  Library  near  by,  and  the  Mercantile 
Library,  and  the  Bible  House,  and  the  Society 
Library,  should  also  see  the  stately  and  massive 
neighbor  of  theirs,  which  is  not  yet  fully  com- 
pleted, and  should  know  its  story,  would  he  envy 
his  cousin  Corydon  seeing  the  goodness  of  God 
in  his  fruitful  fields  ?  Would  he  not  rather  feel 
that  the  city  held  as  fine  a  blossom  of  as  great  a 
goodness,  shown  through  art  rather  than  through 
nature  ? 

The  man  who  looks  at  the  Cooper  Institute  need 
not  envy  the  man  who  looks  at  roses  and  elm-trees. 

It  is  not  only  the  monument  of  thoughtful  munif- 
icence— it  is  not  only  one  of  the  works  which  make 
every  body  glad  that  this  particular  man  should 
have  been  so  rich,  but  it  is  the  first  adequate  step 
toward  a  university  commensurate  with  the  coun- 
try and  with  its  metropolis. 

The  details  we  have  not  learned.  But  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  of  a  gen- 
uine American  University  will  not  be  lost.  The 
spirit  of  Europe,  as  of  every  old  country,  is  blindly 
conservative.  It  honors  the  traditions,  and  scorns 
to  ask  whether  they  are  honorable.  Its  universi- 
ties hold  fast  to  old  habits,  and  subjects  of  study 
which  were  better  supplanted.  And  we  amiably 
follow.  Our  colleges  must,  at  all  events,  have  a 
professorship  of  Latin  and  the  dead  languages. 
How  many  of  them  have,  until  recently,  admitted 
the  claims  of  the  modern  languages  ?  They  have 
chairs  of  foreign  literature;  how  many  have  a  pro- 
fessorship of  English  literature  ?  And  what  litera- 
ture, except  the  Greek,  is  at  all  comparable  with 
the  English  ? 

Also  every  student,  until  recently,  has  been 
drawn  through  the  same  keyhole.  Young  Euclid 
and  young  Keats  were  both  compelled  to  pursue 
the  same  studies,  if  they  expected  to  receive  a  de- 
gree. No  consideration  was  made  of  their  different 
sympathies,  and  tastes,  and  powers.  The  aca- 
demic object  was  not  to  educate  the  man — that  is, 
to  draw  out  of  him  what  he  had  in  him — it  was  to 
fill  him  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  erudition,  or 


the  appearance  of  it,  and  then  issue  a  certificate 
that  he  had  that  amount.  Common  Sense,  which 
is  a  valuable,  but  generally  suppressed,  reformer, 
began  to  grow  very  restive  a  few  years  since,  and, 
by  constant  agitation,  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
material  changes  in  many  of  our  colleges.  But 
from  the  beginning  Common  Sense  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely unwelcome  visitor  in  all  old  and  com- 
fortably-settled institutions.  Common  Sense  never 
dozes  over  habits  which  have  become  mere  forms, 
nor  over  forms  which  have  become  abuses.  Com- 
mon Sense  does  not  even  wait  for  forms  to  become 
abuses,  but  begins  to  clear  the  garden  while  the 
weeds  are  small,  and  can  be  easily  pulled  up,  and 
prefers  not  to  wait  until  they  have  become  rooted 
into  vigorous,  choking  vines.  Common  Sense  does 
not  believe  in  any  kind  of  finality.  It  believes  in 
constant  improvement.  It  believes  in  continually 
keeping  the  eyes  open,  the  hands  busy,  and  the  feet 
moving.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  cold  shoulder  it 
gets  from  the  academic  authorities.  If  it  had 
painted  the  President's  horse,  or  snored  during 
morning  prayers,  or  snickered  during  those  of  even- 
ing-tide, it  could  not  be  more  virtuously  put  down 
by  the  faculty.  Common  Sense  is  perpetually  rus- 
ticated by  the  college.  It  is  disgraced  with  all  the 
honors  of  black  cap  and  gown.  But  the  sly-boots 
often  enough  slips  back  again,  and  looks  in  at  the 
college  window,  and  shows  the  fun  to  the  world, 
and  they  laugh  merrily  together  over  the  timid 
following  of  a  routine  which  has  become  pernicious 
or  useless. 

The  first  friend  of  the  new  Cooper  Institute  is 
Common  Sense ;  and  we  have  such  faith  in  him,  and 
his  sagacity,  that  we  have  no  fear  but  that  he  will 
prove  completely  the  wisdom  of  founding  a  true 
university,  that  a  true  university  will  be  founded, 
with  lectures  on  all  the  branches  of  study  which  the 
need  of  the  country  and  the  genius  of  the  people 
demand:  with  collections  which  shall  assist  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  fact  the  professorial  statements 
of  great  theories :  with  libraries  which  shall  keep 
our  scholars  and  historians  at  home,  and  not  oblige 
them  to  cross  the  sea  before  they  can  master  the 
subjects  they  are  to  treat.  Above  all,  with  a  hu- 
mane and  catholic  spirit  which  shall  bend  and  con- 
form to  all  the  changes  and  advances  of  the  times 
as  they  arise.  This  is  surely  not  to  be  done  at 
once,  and  can  only  be  very  gradually  effected  in 
any  case.  But  with  Common  Sense  as  Chancellor 
and  President  of  the  Board,  with  Common  Sense 
carrying  a  majority  in  every  council,  and  mould- 
ing every  measure,  with  Common  Sense  calling 
every  teacher  and  pupil  to  strict  account,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Cooper  Institute 
should  not  amply  fulfill  the  generous  and  noble  in- 
tentions of  its  founder. 

May  we,  therefore,  venture  humbly  to  nominate 
for  the  absolute  head  of  the  Institute,  Common 
Sense;  for  Chairman  of  all  the  Committees,Common 
Sense ;  for  the  Faculty,  Corporation,  and  Council, 
Common  Sense ;  for  Lecturer,  in  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, Common  Sense ;  for  Steward  and  Jan- 
itor, Common  Sense.  And  if  this  ticket  prevail, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shall  have  an  Amer- 
ican University. 

"  A  Friend  of  Man"  complains  that,  as  he  was 
walking  rapidly  to  dine  with  a  friend  the  other 
afternoon,  he  saw  a  poor  old  woman  sitting  upon 
a  door-step,  and  bent  nearly  double  with  age  and 
infirmity.     "  A  Friend  of  Man,"  who,  we  learn  by 
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a  private  note  in  his  communication,  is  no  other 
than  our  valued  friend  Howard  Wilberforce,  says 
that  he  .stopped  in  commiseration  and  gave  the 
poor  old  woman  a  sixpence.  His  conscience  would 
not  let  him  pass  coolly  by. 

At  the  same  moment  a  superb  equipage  reined 
up  suddenly  close  by  him,  and  he  saw  the  exqui- 
site Tom  Tandem  holding  his  prancing  steeds. 

"  Look  here,  Howard !  do  you  know  what  you've 
been  doing?"  cried  Tom,  energetically. 

"  No!"  replied  Wilberforce. 

"  Well,  Sir,  you  have  been  encouraging  laziness, 
idleness,  and  extravagance." 

"Encouraging  laziness,  idleness,  and  extrava- 
gance!" said  Wilberforce,  staring  at  Tom's  car- 
riage, horses,  and  costly  dress.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  saw  you  giving  money  to  a  beggar  in 
the  streets ;  and  you  know  they  are  all  cheats  and 
swindlers;  so  that  you  may  console  yourself  by 
knowing  that  you  are  merely  inciting  to  falsehood 
and  crime." 

"Yes,  Sir,  falsehood,  and  crime,  and  idleness, 
and  laziness,  and  debauchery !"  said  another  voice; 
and  Wilberforce  turned  to  see  the  severe  face  of 
Solomon  Gumiybags,  whose  coat  was  buttoned 
very  closely  indeed,  and  who  shook  his  seals  de- 
fiantly, as  if  it  were  perfectly  useless  for  bent-up 
old  Avomen,  on  door-steps,  to  try  to  bamboozle  him. 

"  That's  the  way  all  our  charities  are  paralyzed, 
Sir,"  said  Tom  Tandem,  cutting  his  horses  to  make 
them  stand. 

"All,  Sir!"  ejaculated  Gunnybags. 

"  What's  the  use  of  benevolence,  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  thwart  it  in  this  way,  Sir?"  asked  Tandem. 

"  Thwart  it  in  this  way,  Sir !"  responded  Gun- 
nybags. 

"  Are  there  not  societies,  and  schools,  and  tick- 
ets for  the  poor,  Sir?"  continued  Tom. 

"Tickets  for  the  poor,  Sir!"  echoed  Solomon. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  any  thing  hard  of  you, 
Howard,  for  you  are  my  friend;  but  I  am  sincere- 
ly of  opinion  that  every  man  who  aids  and  abets 
vagabondage  by  giving  money  in  the  streets,  should 
be  committed  as  a  common  vagrant." 

"  Committed  as  a  common  vagrant !"  put  in 
Solomon  Gunnybags,  with  prodigious  emphasis 
and  an  awful  rattling  of  watch  seals. 

Howard  Wilberforce  tells  us  that  he  waited  un- 
til these  gentlemen,  so  zealous  in  good  theories, 
had  concluded  their  tirade,  and  then  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  was  going  cheerily  to  dinner 
with  a  party  of  friends.  I  was  happy,  and  the 
world  seemed  quite  beautiful,  as  it  has  been  very 
kind,  to  me.  I  feel  myself  comfortable  in  many 
ways — in  health,  in  fortune,  in  prospects;  and  in 
the  midst  of  my  complacency  and  real  pleasure  my 
eye  falls  upon  a  poor,  old,  shriveled,  unfortunate 
woman,  cowering  upon  a  door-step.  She  can  not 
work;  she  can  not  crawl  about  and  bog;  she  has 
not  sense  enough  to  understand  your  admirable 
system  of  soup-tickets,  nor  to  avail  herself  of  your 
well-ordered  benevolence.  I  gave  her  relief  upon 
no  system.  She  was  hungry,  and  I  fed  her ;  she 
was  thirsty,  and  I  gave  her  drink:  had  she  been 
sick  and  in  prison,  I  hope  I  should  have  visited  her 
as  I  have  visited  others  like  her.  Street-begging  is 
a  bad  business,  but  all  street-beggars  are  not  scoun- 
drels and  criminals,  nor  idle  vagabonds.  You  can 
not  spin  a  theory  of  the  matter  strong  enough  to  hold 
all  the  varieties  and  cases.  Had  you  not  better 
i;o  wrong  several  times,  Mr.  Gunnybags,  in  giving 


your  alms  indiscreetly,  than  wrong  once  by  not 
giving  where  it  is  a  case  of  absolute  necessity? 
Do  you,  Mr.  Tandem,  who  do  nothing  all  the  day, 
who  smoke  and  play  billiards  at  the  club,  and 
drive  your  pair,  and  dine  sumptuously,  and  dance 
gracefully  with  the  fairest  fair — do  you  suppose 
that  I  have  encouraged  idleness,  laziness,  and  ex- 
travagance, by  giving  a  sixpence  to  the  broken- 
backed  and  broken-hearted  old  woman  upon  the 
steps  ?  Why,  man,  my  dinner  would  have  choked 
me  otherwise." 

So  said  a  "Friend  of  Man"  to  his  friends  as  he 
stopped  with  them  in  Union  Square.  Street-beg- 
ging is  a  bad  business,  but  a  worse  business  is  that 
selfishness  which  masks  as  principle  when  it  passes 
the  wretched  old  man  and  old  woman  who  are  be- 
ing roughly  hustled  into  the  grave. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Two  topics  are  topmost  in  our  foreign  mention 
of  the  month — a  Peace  and  a  Prince.  At  our  last 
writing  both  were  in  expectancy. 

The  Prince  came  first.  The  pretty  and  kind 
Eugenie,  whose  hooped  dresses  had  made  the  fash- 
ions of  the  early  winter,  and  whose  smiling  face 
was  to  be  seen,  on  every  warm  day  of  January,  out 
of  doors,  was  close-housed  in  March.  From  time 
to  time  groups  of  people  were  gathered  before  the 
iron  gateways  of  the  Tuileries  garden,  looking  up 
eagerly  at  the  tall  windows  of  the  palace,  watch- 
ing for  the  bustle  and  the  movement  which  might 
betoken  the  coming  of  a  new  Imperial  inhabitant. 

Farther  down  the  Seine,  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
before  the  railings  of  a  princely  building,  Avhere 
the  Count  Walewski  held  his  foreign  office,  were 
gathered,  from  time  to  time,  other  groups  watch- 
ing the  equipages  which  dashed  along  the  quay, 
if  so  be  they  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tall,  sol- 
dier-like Orloff,  who  had  been  the  adviser  of  the 
Russian  despot,  and  who  carried  (it  was  thought) 
peace  or  war  in  his  hand.  Sometimes  these  look- 
ers-on would  catch  sight  of  Orloff'  and  Clarendon, 
or  of  Brunow  and  Bourqueney,  driving  off  togeth- 
er, and  with  such  agreement  in  their  looks  that 
they  would  cry  out  directly  "  a  Peace !" 

And  sometimes  the  other  group,  at  the  other 
palace  windows,  would  catch  a  peep  at  the  tall 
bonnet  of  a  Breton  nurse,  and  would  spread  the 
story  of  a  birth. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  hurried  and  stealthy  movements  which 
the  people  saw  through  the  halls,  above  and  be- 
low. Officials,  in  brilliant  uniforms,  drove  rapid- 
ly into  the  palace  gates ;  the  guards  at  the  doors 
talked  in  whispers ;  dragoons  galloped  fast  and  far 
through  the  city ;  there  was  a  buzz  at  the  Bourse, 
and,  for  a  day,  a  suppressed  tone  to  business  and 
to  talk,  which  told  plainly  how  the  kindness  and 
womanliness  of  the  Empress  had  kindled  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferer  in  the  palace. 

Indeed,  had  she  been  far  less  the  favorite,  such, 
trial  would  have  staved  evil  speech,  and  in  bring- 
ing down  the  Imperial  dignity  to  that  dreadful 
level  of  suffering  where  all  women  are  sisters, 
would  have  prompted  every  where  gentle  and  hope- 
ful thoughts  of  her. 

There  were  many  wakeful  ones  upon  the  night 
which  followed — the  gunners  at  the  Invalides;  the 
Guards,  with  horses  saddled;  the  Emperor  him- 
self, striding  through  the  Imperial  chambers  and 
questioning  eagerly  the  fortunate  Baron  Dubois. 

And  there  were  those  who  saw  in  the  Emperor, 
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on  this  occasion,  a  lifting  of  that  leaden  vail  of 
indifference  which,  to  the  eye  of  most  observers, 
hangs  always  upon  the  face  of  the  French  Sover- 
eign. Now,  even  his  emotionless  countenance  was 
quickened  by  parental,  perhaps  conjugal,  tender- 
ness, and  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  united  him  to 
his  court.  The  mother  of  the  Empress,  overcome 
with  grief  and  anxiety,  pleaded  hard  with  the  phy- 
sicians to  alleviate  by  what  means  they  could  the 
daughter's  suffering.  The  Emperor  placed  in  his 
wife's  hand  a  reliquaire  which  was  the  gift  of  Hor- 
tense,  and  begged  her  to  remember  that  the  hopes 
and  the  prayers  of  a  whole  nation  were  with  her 
in  that  time  of  trial. 

At  length,  when  the  Paris  streets  were  quiet, 
and  when  the  members  of  the  household  were  doz- 
ing over  the  long  delay,  the  Princes  Napoleon 
and  Murat  were  ushered  into  the  Imperial  cham- 
ber to  give  their  greeting  and  their  testimony  to 
a  new-born  heir. 

Before  day  had  dawned  the  telegraph  had  car- 
ried the  news  to  the  Vatican,  to  Vienna,  to  Ber- 
lin, and  to  London ;  and  before  the  guns  of  the  In- 
valides  had  finished  the  tale  of  one  hundred  and 
one  guns,  gratulations  had  come  back  from  the 
various  courts,  while  long-sleeping  Parisians  were 
still  dozing  off  the  fatigues  of  night. 

Singularly  enough,  among  the  first  who  came  to 
congratulate  the  Emperor  upon  his  new-found  hon- 
or was  the  Count  Orloff ;  "who,  if  accounts  speak 
truly,  has  become  the  sworn  friend  of  Napoleon, 
and  has  avowed  publicly  his  regrets  that  his  late 
Imperial  master,  Nicholas,  had  not  known  a  mon- 
arch so  much  after  his  own  heart,  and  whose  opin- 
ions would  have  chimed  so  agreeably  with  his  own. 
"  Had  Nicholas  met  Napoleon  but  for  an  horn-," 
such  is  the  speech  rumor  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Or- 
loff— "there  had  been  no  war  with  France." 

Rumor  does  not  tell  us  how  this  odd  coquetry 
between  the  twro  most  despotic  monarchs  of  Europe 
is  viewed  by  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty  of 
England.  One  would  think  it  might  bode  no  good 
to  their  alliance.  But  while  Clarendon  and  Pal- 
merston  are  so  earnest  in  their  assertion  of  the 
perfect  understanding  existing  between  the  neigh- 
bor powers,  what  right  has  rumor  to  be  propound- 
ing doubts  ? 

We  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  junketings 
and  illuminations  which  belonged  to  the  birthday 
of  the  French  Prince.  Our  own  journals  have  told 
us  enough — how  the  theatres  were  thrown  open ; 
how  economic  bourgeois  availed  themselves  of  the 
chance  for  free  tickets;  how  one  or  more  of  the 
great  plenipotentiaries  pushed  their  way  into  the 
theatre  throng,  to  see  how  the  blouse  of  the  capital 
would  relish  a  chef  (V  ceuvre  of  Corneille ;  Iioav  the 
physicians  01  the  court  were  made  glad  with  an 
Imperial  fee;  how  all  the  employees  of  the  palace 
rejoiced  in  a  doubled  salary ;  how  the  dragoons  on 
guard  were  served  with  extra  rations  of  wine  from 
the  Imperial  cellars ;  how  a  qualified  amnesty  set 
many  a  poor  prison  delinquent  free ;  and  how  every 
boy  and  girl,  born  on  the  joyful  day,  became  god- 
sons and  god-daughters  of  the  Imperial  pair. 

All  this,  and  more,  has  belonged  to  a  great  many 
princely  birthdays  at  the  Tuileries  palace;  Avill 
the  boy  Jean-Louis-Joseph  be  luckier  than  the 
princes  who  came  before  him  ? 

Peace  lighted  a  new  and  even  larger  stream  of 
fire  along  the  Boulevards  and  through  the  side- 
streets.  By  this  new  light  poor  mothers  saw  their 
Eons  coming  back  from  the  Crimean  fevers  and  I 


the  guns  unlimbered ;  merchants  saw  their  gains 
increasing;  and  householders  saw  the  old  tide  of 
Russian  travel  again  setting  strongly  toward  the 
metropolitan  city. 

And  what  has  the  war  been  worth  ?  Any  thing 
to  counterbalance  a  million  of  lives  and  its  mill- 
ions of  cost  ?  Has  Turkey  won  any  new  strength 
— any  sign  of  healing  for  its  old  sickness  ?  or  has 
it  not  become  rather  more  decrepit  and  dependent 
than  ever  ? 

Russia  has  surely  gained  very  little,  indeed,  by 
the  old-fashioned  mode  of  reckoning  balances.  She 
is  the  greatest  loser  of  all — having  lost  more  bat- 
tles, more  fortresses,  more  men,  than  either  of  the 
great  combatants.  But  she  has  learned  meantime 
many  wholesome  lessons.  She  has  learned  that 
the  science  and  skill  which  attend  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  the  West  avail  more  than  the  material 
strength,  whether  of  great  fortresses  or  great  ar- 
mies. She  has  learned,  moreover,  how  much  de- 
pends, in  a  great  country,  upon  the  development 
of  internal  resources,  and  that  an  industrious  and 
thriving  people  is  always  strongest  in  the  end. 

England — though  her  losses  in  men,  money,  and 
reputation,  have  been  immense — has  at  least  been 
taught  the  evils  of  her  old  and  corrupt  military 
administration ;  and  has  learned  that  war-making, 
like  cloth-making,  is  a  thing  of  progress,  in  which 
the  greatest  skill,  economy,  and  energy — no  mat- 
ter to  whom  they  belong — will  reap  the  grandest 
results. 

The  lesson  has  been  an  expensive  one,  but  it 
will  be  remembered. 

France,  or  at  least  her  Governor,  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  been  the  only  substantial  gainer  by 
the  war.  But  it  is  more  in  seeming  than  in  earn- 
est. Napoleon  has,  indeed,  by  his  shrewpdness  and 
his  energy,  conquered  the  position  of  first  monarch 
of  Europe.  The  French  army  has  asserted  its  su- 
periority in  organization  and  in  action;  but  the 
French  gains  are,  after  all,  those  which  go  to  the 
account  of  a  chivakic  pride,  but  make  no  show  on 
the  balance-sheet.  It  may  be  a  very  proud  thing 
to  keep  a  protecting  arm}'  on  the  Bosporus,  but  it 
will  not  cure  the  grape-vines  of  Medoc,  or  lend  any 
vigor  to  the  industries  of  Lyons  or  Rouen.  The 
taking  of  the  Malakoff  was  a  very  splendid  affair, 
but  it  will  not  pay  for  the  new  Boulevard  of  Se- 
bastopol. 

As  for  the  desolate  nationalities  of  Hungary  and 
of  Poland,  their  condition  seems  more  hopeless 
than  ever;  and  poor  Italy — represented  feebly  in 
the  conference  of  Paris — must  console  itself  with 
the  reflection  of  having  furnished  brave  but  hire- 
ling troops  in  a  war  whose  progress  and  whose 
issues  have  been  wholly  foreign  to  her  sympathies. 

Kossuth  is  under  a  cloud.  The  threadbare  coat 
of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  has  replaced  the  looped 
velvet  of  Governor  of  Hungary.  Romantic  hopes 
and  romantic  friendships  are  all  Avhieh  keep  alive 
now  (so  far  as  the  world's  ear  can  reach)  the  vision 
of  a  redeemed  fatherland. 

Even  Lamartine,  the  graceful  representative  of 
a  lost  Republican  epoch,  seems  to  feel  the  palsying 
effects  of  the  new  congress  of  monarchies ;  and  with 
poverty,  age,  and  hurt  pride  pressing  him  sorely, 
he  gives  such  utterance  as  this : 

"  I  will  now  speak  with  all  the  unreservedness 
of  intimacy.  There  are  things  which  a  man  sa}'s 
but  once  in  his  life,  but  which  must  be  said  once; 
otherwise  you  could  not  fully  comprehend  the  all- 
powerful  influences  of  literature  over  the  public 
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life  of  the  politician  and  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Away  with  all  timidity  of  language !  In  these 
pages  I  will  open  my  heart  even  to  its  inmost  folds. 
The  decorous  scruples  of  timorous  writers  will  not 
suffer  them  to  lay  bare  the  soul  in  public,  but  the 
heart  swelling  with  bitterness  in  manlier  bosoms 
will  throw  off  such  vain  coverings  with  an  unblush- 
ing sincerity  far  more  chaste  in  reality  than  the 
mock  reserve  of  conventional  modesty.  If  the 
Laocoon  writhing  in  marble  within  the  serpent's 
folds  were  not  naked,  who  would  see  his  tor- 
tures ?  When  the  heart  breaks,  will  not  the  vein 
burst  ? 

11  In  spite  of  deceitful  appearances,  my  life  is  not 
an  enviable  one ;  I  will  say  more,  it  is  ended ;  I  no 
longer  live,  I  survive.  Of  all  the  different  char- 
acters which,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  up  my  be- 
ing— the  man  of  feeling,  the  poet,  the  orator,  the 
man  of  action — the  man  of  letters  alone  remains. 
Nor  is  the  man  of  letters  happy;  my  years  do  not 
weigh  upon  me  yet,  but  they  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  heavier  far  than  my  years  I  feel  the 
weight  of  my  heart.  The  former,  like  the  phan- 
toms of  Macbeth,  stretch  their  hands  over  my 
shoulder  and  point — not  to  crowns — but  to  a  grave. 
"Would  to  God  I  were  stretched  in  it  already! 

"  Nothing  smiles  upon  me  in  the  past,  nor  in  the 
future  ;  I  am  growing  old  without  posterity  in  my 
empty  home,  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  those  I 
have  loved.  I  can  not  cross  my  threshold  without 
tripping  against  one  of  those  stumbling-blocks  of 
our  love  or  our  hopes.  There  they  are,  like  so 
many  bleeding  fibres  torn  from  my  still  living  heart 
and  buried  before  my  eyes,  while  that  heart  beats 
in  my  bosom  like  a  forgotten  time-piece  in  a  for- 
saken home,  which  continues  to  strike  in  solitude 
hours  that  no  one  reckons. 

"  What  life  I  have  left  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
loving  hearts  and  a  small  patrimonial  estate.  And 
even  those  hearts  suffer  through  me,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shall  not  be  stripped  of  my  inheritance 
to-morrow  and  sent,  in  the  words  of  Dante,  to  die 
in  a  stranger's  home.  The  hearth  on  which  my 
father  stood,  and  on  which  I  stand  to-day,  is  but 
a  borrowed  hearth,  whose  ashes  may  be  scattered 
at  a  moment's  notice;  it  may  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  to-morrow,  and  resold  again  for  a  whim  ; 
so  may  my  mother's  bed,  and  even  the  very  dog 
that  licks  my  hands  in  pity  when  he  sees  my  brow 
contracted  with  anguish.  I  must  account  to  oth- 
ers for  all  I  possess ;  on  the  faith  of  my  honor  and 
my  labor  they  have  staked  the  inheritance  of  their 
children  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  If 
I  ceased  to  work  daily  for  them,  if  even  I  slept  my 
whole  nights  through,  or  if  an  illness  (which  may 
God  spare  me  till  his  appointed  time!)  were  to  ar- 
rest my  pen — the  diligent  instrument  that  I  am 
wearing  out  for  them — these  honest  friends  would 
sutler  with  me,  and  would  have  to  seek  for  their 
fortune  among  my  ashes.  They  would  recover  it 
all,  no  doubt,  but  they  would  find  it  beneath  my 
ruins." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  taste  which  de- 
termines a  man  to  make  such  show  of  his  private 
griefs,  we  are  sure  that  from  such  minds  as  Lamar- 
tine's  the  exposure  will  breed  quick  sympathy; 
most  of  all  here,  where,  in  the  wraithful  days  of 
1848,  his  name  and  action  bore  up  our  hopes  of  a 
French  Republic,  out  of  the  bloody  fangs  of  such 
as  Barbes  and  Caussidiere,  will  the  misfortunes 
of  Lamartine  find  a  willing  and  attentive  ear. 


But  much  as  we  regard  his  sincerity  and  his  kind- 
liness of  heart,  we  trust  he  may  not  come  (as  rumor 
hints)  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  here.  There 
is  no  niche  in  our  fast  America — whether  we  re- 
view city  or  country  life — for  such  romancist  and 
dreamy  humanitarian  as  Lamartine. 

He  might  be  met  by  a  splendid  ovation ;  his 
oratorio  fervor  might  kindle  at  the  first  hearing  of 
our  noisy  welcome ;  but  there  would  be  no  retiring 
ground,  amidst  our  swiftnesses  of  emotion  and  of 
work,  where  his  tastes  might  feed  themselves,  and 
his  amour  propre  escape  the  affliction  of  neglect. 

Lamartine,  with  all  his  republicanism  (which 
with  him  is  ideal,  and  only  a  disguise  for  philan- 
thropy), is  a  child  of  the  old  feudal  splendor — nur- 
tured on  elegancies,  and  with  no  possible  toleration 
for  the  homeliness  and  roughness  of  our  work-day 
habit. 

Our  foul  streets,  our  brandy-smelling  and  tobac- 
co-chewing senators,  our  noisy  puffs  of  exaltation, 
our  Antoinette  Browns  in  breeches,  our  slops  and 
steam,  our  red-brick  houses  and  bespittled  railway- 
carriages,  would  drive  Lamartine  mad. 

He  does  not,  and  could  not  belong  to  the  early 
epochs  of  a  nation's  civilization,  however  free  or 
strong ;  but  only  to  one  that  has  ripened  into  those 
luxuries  which  forebode  decay.  He  is  no  Bob-o'- 
Lincoln  singer,  to  pipe  cheerily  on  alder  bushes  or 
tufts  of  rushes,  but  a  nightingale,  that  loves  the  lee 
of  old  houses  and  plaintive  songs  by  twilight. 

We  can  fancy  him  wearing  a  joyous  exile  under 
the  shadow  of  English  rookeries;  but  never  at 
home  on  our  swift- river  margins,  or  under  the  shel- 
ter of  our  staring  houses. 


About  Louis  Napoleon — now  that  he  seems  to 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness — 
there  has  latterly  been  much  gossip,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  water;  and  apropos  to  this  matter,  we 
cite  a  foot-note  from  one  of  the  forthcoming  vol- 
umes (Harpers'  press)  of  Alison's  History  of  Europe'. 

"  The  idea  of  a  destiny,  and  his  having  a  mission 
to  perform,  was  throughout  a  fixed  one  in  Louis 
Napoleon's  mind.  No  disasters  shook  his  confi- 
dence in  his  star,  or  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  ful- 
fillment of  his  destiny.  This  is  well  known  to  all 
who  were  intimate  with  him  in  this  country  after 
he  returned  from  America  in  1837.  Among  other 
noble  houses  the  hospitality  of  which  he  shared, 
was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  at  Buchanan, 
near  Lochlomond,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at 
Brodick  Castle,  in  the  Island  of  Arran.  His  man- 
ner in  both  was  grave  and  taciturn ;  he  was  wrapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  and  indifferent 

to  the  present.    In  1839,  the  present  Earl  of  W , 

then  Lord  B ,  came  to  visit  the  author,  after 

having  been  some  days  with  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Buchanan  House.  One  of  the  first  things  he  said 
was,  '  Only  think  of  that  young  man,  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Nothing  can  persuade  him  he  is  not  to  be 
Emperor  of  France.  The  Strasbourg  affair  has  not 
in  the  least  shaken  him  ;  he  is  thinking  constantly 
of  what  he  is  to  do  when  on  the  throne.'      The 

Duke  of  N also  said  to  the  author  in  1854, 

'  Several  years  ago,  before  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
I  met  Louis  Napoleon  often  at  Brodick  Castle,  in 
Arran.  We  frequently  went  out  to  shoot  together ; 
neither  cared  much  for  the  sport,  and  we  soon  sat 
down  on  a  heathery  brow  of  Goatfell,  and  began  to 
speak  seriously.  He  always  opened  these  confer- 
ences by  discoursing  on  what  he  would  do  when  he 
was  Emperor  of  France.     Among  other  things  he 
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said  he  would  obtain  a  grant  from  the  Chambers 
to  drain  the  marshes  of  the  Bries,  which,  you  know, 
once  fully  cultivated,  became  flooded  when  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  chiefly  Protestants,  left  the 
country  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes; 
and,  what  is  very  curious,  I  see  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  that  he  has  got  a  grant  of  two  millions 
of  francs  from  the  Chambers,  to  begin  the  draining 
of  these  very  marshes.'  All  that  belongs  to  Louis 
Napoleon  is  now  public  property,  and  these  noble 
persons  will  forgive  the  author  if  he  endeavors  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  anecdotes  so  eminently  illus- 
trative of  the  fixity  of  purpose  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  that  very  eminent  man's  char- 
acter. This  idea  of  destiny,  of  a  star,  or  a  mission, 
which  are  only  different  words  for  the  same  thing, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  a  fixed  belief  in  most 
men  who  attain  to  ultimate  greatness.  Whether 
it  is  that  the  disposition  of  mind  which  leads  to 
such  a  belief  works  out  its  own  accomplishment,  by 
the  energy  and  perseverance  which  it  infuses  into 
the  character,  and  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
rise  superior  to  all  the  storms  of  fate,  or  that  Prov- 
idence darkly  reveals  to  the  chosen  instruments  of 
great  things — '  the  vessels  of  honor,'  to  which  the 
working  out  of  its  purposes  in  human  affairs  is  in- 
trusted— enough  of  the  future  to  secure  its  accom- 
plishment, will  forever  remain  a  mystery  in  this 
world." 


It  were  worth  one's  while  to  be  in  Paris  during 
these  days  which  usher  in  the  peace  and  the  prince. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Venetian  lanterns — which 
have  made  all  the  city  gleam  again,  like  so  many 
fire-flies  in  a  June  copse — the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  to 
fete  the  diplomatic  workers  with  one  of  its  marvel- 
ous balls ;  the  resident  embassadors  of  those  coun- 
tries that  are  parties  to  the  treaty  are  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  protracting  the  splendid  joy  of  the 
occasion.  Orloff  is  to  illustrate  the  magnificence 
of  his  master's  court,  by  a  fairy  display  of  every 
thing  that  wealth  can  add  to  revelry. 

To  be  sure  it  might  not  be  easy  for  a  simple  re- 
publican to  be  the  immediate  witness  of  these 
shows — far  less  easy,  indeed,  than  for  a  lordling  to 
gain  access  to  a  Washington  ball ;  but  they  are 
shows  which  lend  their  liveliness  to  the  whole  heart 
and  face  of  Paris.  The  streets  rattle  with  the 
pageants ;  shop-fronts  brighten  with  the  festivi- 
ties ;  girls'  faces  sparkle  under  the  lighted  palaces, 
and  all  the  Boulevard  is  in  a  buzz  from  dark  till 
midnight  with  the  wassail  that  waits  on  the  peace- 
makers. 

Have  we  hinted  at  Italy,  and  her  chances  under 
the  new  disposition  of  events  ?  Have  we  said  how 
busy  tongues  were  making  hopeful  or  hopeless 
speeches  thereanent?  Have  we  told  how  hard  it 
was  for  the  trustful  ones  of  Milan,  of  Verona,  and 
of  Padua  to  find  the  Count  Buol,  and  the  despotic 
court  he  represents,  shaking  bands  again  with  the 
West  and  the  East  (making  a  fat  commercial  ti-eaty 
with  the  United  States  even),  and  to  feel  that,  by 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  all  who  have  power  to 
speak,  the  gigantic  Lombard  wrong,  and  the  slave- 
dom  of  North  Italy  must  abide  ? 

Is  any  thing  to  be  credited  to  the  whispers  about 
CavoUr  and  England,  and  to  the  half-mention  of  a 
few  liberty-pleading  utterances  in  this  great  Diet 
of  Paris  ?  Can  any  thing  be  hoped  of  them  when 
Orloff  and  Napoleon  are  so  fast  friends  ?  when  a 
leading  journal  (AssembUe  Nationale)  receives  a 
warning  on  the  very  day  of  the  peace  celebration ; 


and  when  Master  Punch  is  expelled  from  France, 
because  he  puts  a  picture  of  Liberty  by  the  Impe- 
rial cradle,  asking  if  she  may  be  godmother  ? 

There  was  a  feeling — and  we  believe  it  was  very 
strong  among  the  most  earnest  British  supporters 
of  the  French  alliance — that  Louis  Napoleon  had  a 
warm  heart-beat  for  the  oppressed  nationalities  of 
Europe ;  that  with  all  his  tyrannic  home-machin- 
ery, he  cherished  a  kind  of  generous  sympathy  for 
Poland,  defrauded  of  her  king,  and  for  Italy,  shorn 
of  her  name  and  pride  and  dignity ;  and  it  was 
half  felt  and  half  hoped  that,  after  standing  so 
bravely  in  the  gap  between  sick  Turkey  and  dom- 
ineering Russia,  he  would  surprise  Europe  with 
some  bold  sword-thrust  between  the  tyrant  of 
Hapsburg  and  bleeding  Italy. 

But  gossip  says  no;  gossip  says  the  new  joining 
of  hands  with  the  monarch  of  the  North  has  more 
love  in  it  than  tolerance ;  it  is  another  Marie  Lou- 
isa marriage  with  the  great  families ;  it  is  another 
slipping  away  from  the  pretty  democratic  enthusi- 
asm which  was  kindled  at  Ham,  which  overflowed 
in  his  socialist  books,  and  which  culminated  when 
he  swore  fealty  to  the  Constitution  of  1848. 

Will  French  opinion,  which  now  gives  him  the 
glory  of  great  successes,  continue  to  see  cause  for 
pride  in  what  he  may  do  in  Algiers  or  Madagas- 
car ?  Is  the  fate  of  Europe  fixed  for  the  time  we 
live  in  ?  Are  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  refugees 
to  pass  out  of  mind  and  memory,  except  some  Miss 
Porter  give  us  a  new  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  ?  Will 
Kossuth  die  in  his  London  garret  without  other 
sign  ?  Will  the  Lombard  peasants  carry  up  their 
tens  of  tithes  to  the  military  masters  of  Milan,  and 
the  young  Emperor  at  Vienna  go  on  washing  the 
feet  of  the  Apostles  (the  Pope's  apostles)  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

Will  the  men  of  Naples  and  of  Rome,  crying  out 
from  their  bondage,  get  any  thing  from  slavery- 
hating  England  but  philanthropic  wood-cuts  in 
Punch  ?  or  any  thing  from  Napoleon  beyond  a  re- 
commendation to  the  mercy  of  brother  monarchs  ? 


iSMtnf  b  ShMtt. 


EDWARD  EVERETT'S  oration  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington  is  the  noblest  monument 
yet  reared  to  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  Its  crowning  excellence  is  in  so  identi- 
fying Washington  with  the  Union,  that  no  Amer- 
ican can  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other.  An  eye 
and  ear  witness  tells  us  that  as  the  audience  were 
assembling  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  to  hear 
Mr.  Everett,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  this  city  was 
accosted  by  a  friend  as  he  came  in. 

"  What*!  you  here  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he  ;  "I  belong  to  the  Abolition 
party  in  Church  and  State ;  but  I've  come  to  hear 
the  other  side." 

The  other  side!  Washington  on  one  side,  and 
Money-bags  on  the  other.  The  Union  on  one  side, 
and  Money-bags  on  the  other!  And  this  man — 
an  American  by  birth,  as  Arnold  was,  and  a  traitor 
atheart,  as  Arnold  was — this  man — a  native  of  the 
State  that  gave  Adams  and  Hancock  and  Warren, 
and  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  and  Concord  to 
the  cause  of  American  independence — this  man  sat 
and  heard  that  oration  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  moving  them  as  the  oaks  of  the  field  are 
swayed  by  the  rushing  wind,  till  old  men,  and 
gray-haired  divines,  and  beautiful  women  rose  up, 
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and  sent  cheer  on  cheer  through  the  vaulted  roofs, 
and  the  walls  trembled  in  the  thunders  of  applause, 
"Washington!  the  Union!  Forever!"  and 
while  the  hearts  of  the  people  swelled  and  heaved 
with  emotions  of  patriotic  ardor,  this  craven-heart- 
ed dry-goods  man  sat  with  sealed  and  shriveled 
lips,  doubtless  saying  to  himself  the  while,"  /  am 
on  the  other  side!" 

A  good  Methodist  minister  at  the  West,  who 
lived  on  a  very  small  salary,  was  greatly  troubled 
at  one  time  to  get  his  quarterly  installment.  He 
had  called  on  his  steward  a  number  of  times,  hut 
had  each  time  been  put  off  with  some  excuse.  His 
wants  at  length  becoming  urgent,  he  went  to  his 
steward  and  told  him  that  he  must  have  his  mon- 
ey, as  his  family  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

"  Money!"  replied  the  steward.  "  You  preach 
for  money  !  I  thought  you  preached  for  the  good 
of  souls !" 

"Souls!"  replied  the  minister;  "I  can't  eat 
souls,  and  if  I  could,  it  would  take  a  thousand  such 
as  yours  to  make  a  decent  meal." 


Lord  Brougham,  who  knows  a  little  of  every 
thing,  and  talks  about  it  all  the  time,  wrote  the 
following  epitaph  on  himself: 

"Here,  reader,  turn  your  weeping  eyes, 
My  fate  a  useful  moral  teaches: 
The  hole  in  which  ray  body  lies 
Would  not  contain  one  half  my  speeches." 


"  Pop  goes  the  weasel"  has  become  the  chorus  of 
a  thousand  snatches  of  song,  but  not  one  of  a  thou- 
sand who  sing  it  ever  heard  of  its  origin.  But  its 
parentage  is  as  easily  traced  as  that  of  an  English 
baronet.  A  famous  Methodist  preacher,  by  the 
name  of  Craven,  was  once  preaching  in  the  heart 
of  Virginia,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Here  are  a 
great  many  professors  of  religion  to-day.  You 
are  sleek,  fat,  good-looking,  yet  something  is  the 
matter  with  you.  Now,  you  have  seen  wheat, 
which  was  plump,  round,  and  good-looking  to  the 
eye,  but  when  you  weighed  it  you  found  that  it 
only  came  to  forty-five  or  perhaps  forty-eight 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  when  it  should  be  sixty  or 
sixty-three  pounds.  Take  a  kernel  of  that  wheat 
between  your  thumb  and  finger,  hold  it  up,  squeeze 
it,  and — pop  goes  the  weevil.  Now  you  good-look- 
ing professors  of  religion,  you  are  plump  and  round, 
but  you  only  weigh  some  forty-five  or  forty-six 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  What  is  the  matter?  Ah ! 
when  you  are  taken  between  the  thumb  of  the  law 
and  the  finger  of  the  Gospel,  held  up  to  the  light 
and  squeezed,  out  pops  the  whisky-bottle."  From 
"pop  goes  the  vreevil"  to  "pop  goes  the  weasel" 
the  transition  is  easy. 

We  expect  the  thanks  of  the  universal  Smith 
family  for  the  following  very  obvious  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  their  name  is  so  common  in  the 
community,  and  so  invariably  associated  with  the 
highest  order  of  respectability.  It  is  true  that  the 
police  reports  in  the  newspapers  have  now  and 
then  intimated  that  John  Smith  was  up  for  some 
moral  delinquencj',  but  this  can  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  reporters  mistook  the  name, 
or  that  the  rascal  ?uw-took  that  very  honorable 
name  for  his  own.  But  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Smiths  : 

In  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  one  of 


the  newspapers  is  edited  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  wear  a  very  rough  and  ugly 
name,  for  which  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  indeed,  as 
his  father  had  it  and  gave  it  to  him  before  he  was 
able  to  remonstrate  against  the  hereditary  patro- 
nymic. In  one  of  his  editorial  effusions  he  chanced 
to  give  utterance  to  his  gratitude  that  his  name 
was  not  "  Smith!"  The  next  day,  in  a  rival  news- 
paper, one  of  this  numerous  family  appeared  on 
this  wise : 

"  The  hard-named  editor  who  blesses  himself 
he  is  not  a  Smith,  is  probably  not  aware  that  orig- 
inally all  white  men  were  called  by  that  name,  as 
all  had  something  to  do,  and  a  Smith  is  a  doer: 
but  whenever  one  of  them  fell  into  disgrace,  by  the 
commission  of  crime,  his  name  was  changed  that 
he  might  not  be  reckoned  thereafter  among  the  re- 
spectable Smiths.  And  the  greater  the  crime,  the 
worse  the  name  assigned  to  the  criminal.  Hence 
the  hard  title  by  which  this  editor  is  compelled  to 
be  called  ;  and  hence  the  number  and  the  credit  of 
the  Smith  family." 

That  is  certainly  a  very  simple  solution  of  a 
genealogical  problem. 


A  r.EAUTiFUL  superstition  prevails  among  the 
Seneca  tribe  of  Indians.  When  an  Indian  maiden 
dies,  they  imprison  a  young  bird  until  it  first  be- 
gins to  try  its  power  of  song,  and  then,  loading  it 
with  kisses  and  caresses,  they  loose  its  bonds  over 
the  grave,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  not  fold  its 
wings  nor  close  its  eyes  until  it  has  flown  to  the 
spirit  land,  and  delivered  its  precious  burden  of  af- 
fection to  the  loved  and  lost.  It  is  not  unfrequent 
to  see  twenty  or  thirty  birds  let  loose  over  one 
grave. 

A  friend  sends  us  some  hulls  that  are  so  old 
we  shall  turn  them  out  immediately. 

A  traveling  gentleman,  looking  for  the  house  of 
an  acquaintance  in  Dublin,  inquired  of  a  native- 
born  Irishman : 

"Who  lives  in  that  house  over  the  way  ?" 

"  Johnny  O'Brien,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Patrick, 
"  but  he  don't  live  there  now,  for  he  is  dead,  he 
is." 

"  Ah  !  how  long  has  he  been  dead  ?" 

"  And,  your  honor,  if  he  had  lived  till  next 
Monday  he  would  have  been  dead  a  fortnight." 

Our  traveling  friend  pursued  his  walk  and  his 
inquiries,  and  seeing  a  very  large  funeral  proces- 
sion, he  asked  another  native  whose  funeral  that 
was. 

"  Be  gorrah,  Sir,"  said  Pat,  with  a  most  innocent 
look,  "it's  myself  that  can  not  say  for  sartain,  but 
I'm  after  thinkin'  it's  the  mail's  in  the  coffin." 

That  is  very  well  for  Patrick,  but  the  other  is 
a  real  John  Bull.  An  English  barber  in  the  sea- 
son of  the  epidemic,  remarked  to  one  of  his  custom- 
ers that  there  wras  "cholera  in  the  hair." 

"  Then  I  hope  you  are  careful  about  the  brushes 
you  use." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  barber,  "  I  don't  mean  the  'air 
of  the  'ed,  but  the  Aair  of  the  /^atmosphere." 


Father  Neale,  of  Fauquier  County,  Virginia, 
has  left  a  name  to  be  praised  among  the  Baptists 
in  all  that  region  of  country.  By  trade  he  was  a 
carpenter,  and  before  he  forsook  that  business  for 
the  Gospel  ministry,  he  was  head  carpenter  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  so  that  some  of  the  incidents  we 
are  about  to  record  Avill  bring  out  pleasing  remin- 
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iscences  of  the  man  of  men,  whom  the  world  de- 
lights to  honor. 

It  was  late  in  his  life  when  Father  Neale  was 
converted,  and  so  great  was  his  zeal  that  he  em- 
braced every  possible  chance  to  preach,  and  then 
preached  as  long  as  the  people  would  stay  to  hear 
him.  Full  of  anecdote,  and  fond  of  humorous 
stories,  he  amused  the  crowds  that  gathered  around 
him,  and  often  sent  some  of  them  away  more  seri- 
ous than  they  came,  for  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
preached  only  to  make  other  people  good.  His 
only  book  was  the  Bible,  and  when  he  found  a 
young  preacher  using  a  Concordance  to  aid  him  in 
finding  texts,  he  said, 

"  You  had  better  let  that  alone:  it  will  do  you 
more  harm  than  good :  it  will  make  you  lazy." 

"  But  how  can  I  do  without  it?" 

"  Why,  do  as  I  do :  study  the  Bible  till  you 
know  it  by  heart." 

And  he  had  studied  it  so  thoroughly  that  he 
knew  the  least  incidents  recorded  in  it,  and  could 
cite  them  Avhenever  they  would  come  in  play. 
One  time  he  heard  a  Presbyterian  minister  trying 
to  prove  that  the  people  could  not  have  been  im- 
mersed in  Jordan,  because  that  river  was  so  small 
that  a  man  could  dam  it  up  with  his  foot !  At  the 
close  of  the  sermon  Father  Neale  got  up  and  said, 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  have  any  great  larning : 
you  all  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  of  me ;  but 
if  I  don't  read  books  of  travels  and  other  books, 
there's  one  book  I  do  read,  and  that's  the  Bible. 
That's  my  book.  Now  our  brother  here  says  the 
Jordan  is  so  small  that  you  may  stop  it  with  your 
foot.  His  books  may  tell  him  so,  but  my  book 
tells  me  another  story.  I  read  in  the  Bible  how 
David,  when  he  was  flying  from  Absalom,  and 
wanted  to  cross  that  same  river,  had  to  hire  a  boat 
to  carry  him  over!  That's  what  my  book  tells 
me." 

The  audience  were  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
authority. 

Without  knowing  it,  he  once  borrowed  a  good 
thing  from  a  court  preacher  of  England,  who  re- 
buked his  master  by  a  sally  at  the  people.  Fa- 
ther Neale  was  one  time  preaching  of  a  hot  day  in 
summer,  when  the  people  were  on  the  outside  in 
crowds  by  the  open  windows  as  well  as  in.  Among 
the  latter  was  Mrs.  Neale,  who  was  so  much  over- 
come by  the  heat  that  she  sank  down  into  sleep 
profound,  and  intimated  the  fact  by  audible  signs. 
Father  Neale  heard  her,  and  pausing  in  his  sermon, 
said, 

"Brethren  on  the  outside  there,  please  not  to 
talk  so  loud,  I'm  afraid  you'll  wake  up  my  wife." 

It  was  one  of  Father  Neale's  delights  to  cut  up 
the  politicians,  and  he  did  the  work  so  cleverly 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  a  man  fond  of  notoriety 
to  fall  into  the  parson's  hands.  Among  his  hear- 
ers was  Thomas  Brown,  who  afterward  moved  to 
Florida,*became  Governor  of  the  State,  and  resides 
there  now.  Father  Neale  was  speaking  of  politi- 
cians, and  the  ways  and  means  they  take  to  get 
votes,  when  his  eye  lighted  on  Mr.  Brown,  and 
instantly  he  went  at  him  : 

"  Now  there's  Brother  Brown,  he's  one  of  them. 
He  don't  mind  treating  a  man  to  liquor  till  he  gets 
dead  drunk.  A  man  comes  along,  calls  on  Brown, 
and  says  to  him,  'Well,  you  have  a  fine  field  of 
wheat  there ;  the  best  I've  seen,  decidedly.' 

"  '  Yes,  it's  very  good  wheat,'  says  Brown  ; 
'won't  you  step  up  to  the  side-board  and  drink 
Something?' 


"  The  man  steps  up  and  drinks,  and  presently  he 
says  again : 

" '  Those  sheep  of  yours  in  the  pasture  are  the 
best  I  ever  did  see — must  be  first-rate  breed.' 

"  'Yes,'  says  Brown,  'very  good  breed:  hadn't 
you  better  take  another  glass  of  brandv  and  wa- 
ter?' 

"  Drinks  again,  and  presently  remarks  on 
Brown's  splendid  horse,  and  gets  another  invita- 
tion, and  goes  on  praising  Brown  and  drinking  his 
brandy  till  he  can  drink  no  more." 

All  the  time  the  preacher  has  been  telling  this 
fictitious  story,  no  one  has  been  enjoying  it  more 
than  Mr.  Brown,  who  sees  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  the  people  know  the  picture  to  be  true  to  the 
life. 

Some  of  Father  Neale's  recollections  of  Washing- 
ton, never  before  published,  are  worthy  of  being 
put  on  record,  and  they  are  intrinsically  more  in- 
teresting than  many  of  the  anecdotes  told  of  that 
illustrious  man. 

One  of  Washington's  habits  he  mentioned  as 
brought  to  Mount  Vernon  from  the  camp,  where 
every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  dispatch.  Whenever 
he  received  a  note  by  a  private  messenger,  he  nev- 
er asked  the  bearer  into  the  house,  but  generally 
took  the  letter  himself  at  the  front  door,  and  read  it 
standing  with  his  head  bare  in  the  open  air.  If  it 
required  a  verbal  reply  he  gave  it,  and  dismissed 
the  bearer;  or  if  he  must  write,  he  usually  retired 
to  his  office,  wrote  the  answer,  and  bringing  it  out, 
delivered  it  to  the  messenger  with  his  own  hand. 

Father  Neale  states  that  he  was  once  engaged 
doing  some  carpenter  work  on  one  of  the  north- 
east windows  that  opens  upon  the  front  piazza  of 
the  mansion  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  several  ladies 
were  taking  tea  on  the  colonnade.  Washington 
was  walking  up  and  down,  joining  in  the  conver- 
sation. One  of  the  ladies  asked  him  his  opinion 
of  some  of  the  battles  of  Napoleon,  the  fresh  fame 
of  which  was  then  ringing  through  the  world. 
Washington's  reply,  as  heard  by  Mr.  Neale,  was 
in  these  words  :  "  Something  more  than  the  art  of 
man  achieved  those  battles." 


The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Caleb  dishing,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
now  living.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  pol- 
itics in  the  Drawer,  but  a  tithe  of  his  wit  would 
fill  the  Drawer  monthly.  He  knows  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  many  more  besides,  reads 
law  constantly,  and  every  thing  else  all  the  rest  of 
the  time.  In  Washington  you  meet  him  at  every 
dinner  and  every  evening-party  where  the  great 
are  gathered ;  you  see  him  in  his  place  before  the 
Supreme  bench,  or  riding  on  horseback  into  the 
country ;  and  so  frequently  is  he  in  sight,  that  one 
would  think  he  had  no  time  for  study ;  yet  he  is 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  laborious  officer  of 
government,  making  personal  researches  and  writ- 
ing out  legal  opinions  with  his  own  hand,  requiring 
an-  amount  of  time  and  strength  apparently  quite 
beyond  the  command  even  of  a  man  of  secluded 
habits,  which  are  emphatically  not  his.  This  is 
a  very  long  introduction  to  a  very  little  matter,  as 
we  had  it  only  in  view  to  say  that,  some  years  ago, 
that  celebrated  and  charming  poetess,  Miss  H.  F. 
Gould,  amused  herself  and  friends  in  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  by  writing  epitaphs  on  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  circle  of  wits  to  which  she  and 
they  belonged.  The  following  was  composed  on 
the  aspiring  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing : 
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"Lie  aside  all  ye  dead, 

For  in  the  next  bed 
Lies  buried  the  body  of  dishing; 

Since  he,  when  alive, 

Would  incessantly  strive, 
And  now  he  is  dead,  may  be  pushing." 

This  falling1  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Cushing,  he 
retorted  in  these  lines : 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  wit 

Without  wounding  hit ; 
And  green  grow  the  grass  that's  above  her ! 

Having  sent  every  beau 

To  the  regions  below, 
She's  gone  down  herself  for  a  lover." 


Our  neighbor,  William  Willitson,  had  a  re- 
markable facility  for  not  telling  the  truth.  In- 
deed, he  became  so  much  addicted  to  saying  the 
thing  that  was  just  the  other  way  from  true,  that 
he  lived  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  notorious  liar  in  our  town.  But  his  mourn- 
ing family  caused  a  decent  tombstone  to  be  set  up 
to  his  memory,  with  this  epitaph  thereon  : 
"  Weep  not  for  me,  my  friends  so  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here." 

This  remarkable  assertion  seemed  so  like  to  those 
that  William  W.  was  apt  to  make  while  he  was 
living,  that  one  of  his  neighbors  inscribed  with  his 
pencil  the  following  lines  beneath  the  above,  and 
a  friend  copies  them  for  us : 

"Released  from  sorrow  and  from  sighing, 
Here  rests  the  body  of  poor  Will, 
Who,  while  he  lived,  Avas  always  lying, 
And  in  his  grave  is  lying  still." 


A  correspondent  in  St.  Louis,  from  whom  we 
hope  to  hear  again,  and  then  again,  says  that  he 
has  seen  a  better  version  of  the  classical  pun  of 
Professor  Porson  given  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Drawer : 

"  Porson,  being  at  the  house  of  a  friend  and  dis- 
posed to  retire  for  the  night,  desired  to  have  a  tod- 
dy, and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  candle.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  there  was  so  long  a  delay  in 
the  coming  of  either,  that  the  Professor  became 
impatient,  and  exclaimed, '  ovde  rode,  ovde  roXka^ 
which,  being  interpreted  freely,  may  mean,  Can  I 
have  'no  toddy,  no  tallow?'" 

"Among  classical  puns,"  writes  the  same  corre- 
spondent, "the  Drawer  should  contain  that  felic- 
itous quotation,  whose  paternity  at  this  moment  I 
can  not  recall,  made  upon  seeing  a  fine  violin  ac- 
cidentally swept  off  a  table  and  broken  to  pieces 
by  catching  in  the  folds  of  a  lady's  mantle,  viz., 

"'Mantua,  vac  nimium 

Miserse  vicina  Cremona?.1 " 

And  the  same  Missouri  writer  goes  on  to  say : 
"The  other  day  I  heard  a  charge  given  to  a 
Grand  Jury  by  a  Western  Judge,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  reported  in  full  for  your  pages ;  but 
I  can  give  you  only  one  passage.  He  was  dwell- 
ing upon  the  offenses  in  the  penal  code  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  jury  should  be  directed,  and 
after  dwelling  on  the  crime  of  perjury,  he  proceeds 
in  the  next  place  to  say :  '  Then,  gentlemen,  thar's 
subornation  of  perjury,  which  is  likewise  forbid  by 
law,  and  which  I  reckon  is  one  of  the  meanest 
crimes  that  men  get  to  do  fur  money.  It's  when 
a  feller's  too  smart  or  too  scary  to  swar  to  a  lie 
hissclf,  and  so  gits  another  man  to  do  it  fur  him — 
one  of  yer  mean,  dirty,  snivelin',  little-minded  fel- 
lers !     Why,  a  whole  regiment  of  sich  souls  could 


hold  a  jubilee  in  the  middle  of  a  mustard- seed, 
and  never  hear  of  one  another !' " 


At  Belfast,  Maine,  or  at  a  place  not  very  far 
distant,  as  a  clever  writer  in  those  parts  informs 
us,  there  was  recently  held  a  meeting  of  the  church, 
when  one  of  the  members  who  had  not  spoken  for 
many  years  on  such  occasions,  now  rose,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
moved  to  confess  himself  a  very  great  sinner,  and 
so  great  did  his  sins  appear  that  he  very  much 
feared  the  brethren  would  not  be  willing  to  forgive 
him ;  but  he  hoped  they  would,  and  he  would  try 
to  lead  a  better  life  in  time  to  come.  Whereupon 
one  of  his  neighbors  rose  and  said  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  and  privilege  to  testify  to  all  Mr.  Simmons 
had  said  about  being  a  great  sinner:  "  Ever  since 
I  have  known  him  he  has  been  the  biggest  scoun- 
drel in  this  town,  and  I  will  just  relate  only  one  of 
his  acts,  and  you  may  judge  of  all  the  rest  by  that 
one.  My  sheep  got  into  his  lot  the  other  day,  and 
he  cornered  them  all  up,  cut  the  gambril  of  one 
hind-leg  and  stuck  the  other  through  it,  of  every 
one  of  the  whole  flock ;  and  now  you  may  do  as 
you  please  about  forgiving  such  a  man,  but  I  tell 
you  I  never  will." 

College  boys  are  so  full  of  their  mischief  that 
they  ought  to  be  spoken  to.  We  shall  put  some 
of  them  in  the  Drawer  and  shut  them  up.  It  has 
just  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  learned  and 
distinguished  President  of  one  of  our  colleges  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  which  we 
are  induced  to  record  with  the  expression  of  our 
regret  that  the  boys  will  do  such  things.  It  seems 
that  the  worthy  President  went  down  to  Virginia, 
where  he  was  personally  a  stranger,  to  attend  an 
ecclesiastical  meeting  at  which  many  eminent  min- 
isters were  to  be  present.  On  arriving,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  after  making  himself  known,  no 
attention  whatever  was  shown  him,  and  from  cer- 
tain ominous  whispers,  he  inferred  that  he  was  an 
object  of  suspicion.  His  position  was  embarrass- 
ing, and  the  conduct  of  his  brethren  inexplicable. 
In  vain  he  sought  to  make  himself  agreeable  or 
useful,  and  when  at  last  he  was  constrained  to 
make  a  formal  demand,  he  was  informed  that  a 
few  days  before  his  arrival  a  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  President  of  the  college  which  he 
professed  to  represent,  stating  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  attend,  and  that  a  man  who  was  unfor- 
tunately out  of  his  mind  was  traveling  around  the 
country  pretending  to  be  the  President  of  the  col- 
lege, and  would  very  likely  present  himself  at  the 
meeting. 

The  truth  flashed  on  the  reverend  Doctor's  mind 
in  a  moment.  He  had  been  "  sold"  by  his  students 
for  a  crazy  man ;  some  of  the  rogues  having  got 
up  the  letter  and  dispatched  it  in  advance  of  his 
visit.  After  much  difficulty,  with  the  ait  of  other 
letters  in  his  possession,  he  succeeded  in  dispossess- 
ing the  minds  of  the  brethren  of  their  first  impres- 
sions, and  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member.  But  they 
kept  a  bright  look  out  on  him  all  the  while,  lest 
the  crazy  should  get  the  better  of  him. 


The  ludicrous  blunders  of  translation  are  often 
repeated ;  even  the  best  of  books  being  sometimes 
dreadfully  misused  through  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  undertake  to  do  it  into  other  languages  than 
their  own.  We  heard  a  good  story  the  other  day 
of  a  young  missionary  who  had  been  studying  the 
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Tamil  language  in  Ceylon,  and  was  ready  to  preach. 
He  gathered  a  company  of  natives  around  him, 
and  held  forth  with  great  eloquence,  while  they 
hung  on  his  lips  in  fixed  attention.  He  at  last 
concluded,  more  than  satisfied  with  his  great  ef- 
fort. Judge  of  his  downfall,  when  one  of  his  hear- 
ers cried  out  to  him,  "That's  very  well,  master; 
now  please  give  us  that  in  Tamil.1'  They  had  not 
understood  a  word. 

A  German  clergyman,  in  our  sister  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, with  which  he  was  not  very  familiar.  He 
made  a  translation  from  the  German  form  in  his 
liturgy,  and  read  it  off  with  a  good  round  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  he  were  quite  at  home ;  but  he  always 
noticed  that  when  he  recited  a  certain  part  of  it, 
the  final  declaration,  the  surrounding  company  in- 
variably tittered  and  sometimes  laughed  outright. 
Being  unable  to  discover  any  thing  wrong  in  his 
words  or  manner,  he  requested  a  brother  clergy- 
man, well  versed  in  the  English  tongue,  to  revise 
his  formula.  As  he  proceeded  to  read  it  he  smiled 
at  some  of  the  singular  forms  of  expression,  but  at 
the  close  exploded,  where  the  good  German,  in  all 
simplicity,  instead  of  saying,  "And  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh"  had  invariably  astounded  his 
bridal  parties  by  declaring,  "  And  they  twain  shall 
be  one  beef!" 

A  correspondent  in  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri, 
writes  to  the  Drawer,  and  says  that  no  one  in 
Madison  County,  in  that  State,  will  pretend  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  following : 

A  few  years  since  the  priest  of  Fredericktown, 
having  raised  sufficient  funds  to  erect  a  new  church 
in  place  of  an  old  wooden  chapel  that  had  been 
long  the  resort  of  the  faithful,  set  a  corps  of  ma- 
sons at  work  on  the  edifice.  As  an  appropriate 
inscription  to  be  placed  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  to  be  there  engraven  in  stone,  he  selected  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  xxi.  13,  these  words : 
"My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer." 
That  the  words  might  be  copied  literally  he  left 
his  Bible  with  the  master  mason,  and  having  point- 
ed out  the  words  distinctly,  thought  no  more  of 
the  subject  till  the  day  of  consecration,  when  he 
was  horrified,  as  were  all  his  brethren,  by  reading 
in  deep  letters  over  the  door,  "My  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves."  As  it  was  impossible  to  remove 
the  inscription,  the  surplus  letters  were  filled  up 
with  putty,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  traveler  to  the 
lead-mines  of  Missouri. 


In  a  grave-yard  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is 
an  epitaph  in  these  words,  sent  to  the  Drawer  by 
a  correspondent : 

"Here  lies  two  babies,  so  dead  as  nits: 
De  Lord  lie  kilt  dem  mit  his  ague  fits. 
When  dey  was  too  good  to  live  mit  me, 
He  took  dem  up  to  lif  mit  He, 
So  he  did." 


The  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire,  caught  one  of  the  students  helping 
himself  to  wood  from  the  presidential  pile. 

"  Young  man,"  saith  the  venerable  officer, "  what 
authority  have  you  for  taking  away  that  wood  ?" 

To  which  the  youthful  rogue,  mindful  of  his 
Latin  syntax,  replied,  "  Opus  and  Usus,  signifying 
need,  require  the  Ablative." 


"  Take  it,  my'son,  take  it ;  but  when  you  have 
need  again,  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  better 
authority  than  that." 

Why  is  the  new  French  baby  like  the  tail  of  a 
herring  ? 

Because  it  is  the  last  of  the  bony-parts. 


Years  ago,  C was  a  quiet,  orthodox  sort  of 

a  town.    Old  Dr.  M .  was  pastor  over  the  only 

church  existing  in  the  place.  He  was  a  very 
worthy  man,  and  by  his  church  was  considered  a 
second  Daniel.  He  chanced  to  own  the  fleetest 
horse  of  the  region,  and  the  fame  of  the  beast  for 
speed  was  somewhat  widely  extended.  One  au- 
tumn day  one  of  those  strolling  peddlers,  who  come 
from  nobody  knows  where  and  depart  as  strange- 
ly, came  over  the  border.  He  was  a  bragging 
genius,  reverential  to  nothing  earthly.  About  the 
hotel  he  said  his  horse  was  a  marvel  for  speed,  that 
he  could  out-run  or  out-trot  any  thing  traveling  in 
those  parts.  This  boasting  was  the  source  of  great 
trouble  to  the  manor-born  citizens.  To  be  cowed 
down  by  the  braggart  was  beyond  endurance ;  yet 
his  horse  possessed  strong  wind  and  limb.  They 
had  no  faith  in  being  able  to  find  its  equal  in  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance,  save  only  the  parson's 
roan  mare.  The  hope  of  putting  her  on  the  course 
was  a  forlorn  one ;  but  to  make  an  effort  was  set- 
tled upon.  Accoi'dingly  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  tavern  loungers  called  upon  the  good 
man,  and,  with  some  art  of  logic,  stated  their  case. 

"  The  peddler  was,"  they  said,  "  a  boastful  hea- 
then, who  spoke  derogatorily  of  the  town,  its  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  of  its  horses.  If  they  could 
borrow  his  roan  mare,  they  had  no  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  at  least  convince  the  varlet  of  his  under- 
estimate of  the  inmates  of  their  stables,  and  thus 
they  might  shake  his  belief  in  the  other  points  of 
his  doctrine." 

The  D.D.  appreciated  their  position.  He  said 
he  considered  horse-racing  a  very  bad  practice, 
morally  wrong  in  itself,  and  productive  of  evil  in 
its  results.  He  could  not  consent  to  lend  the  mare 
to  them  for  a  race ;  and  he  would  only  remark  fur- 
ther, that  she  was  in  the  pasture,  and  if  he  noticed 
her  at  any  time  to  be  missing,  he  should  make  no 
immediate  search  for  her. 

The  following  day  the  mare  was  "  missing,"  and 
a  race  made  up  with  the  peddler's  beast.  The  course 
was  the  main  street,  which  led  right  by  the  parson- 
age. The  good  man  was  somehoAv  informed  of  the 
hour  for  starting,  and  his  interest  in  the  result  led 
him  to  take  up  a  position  behind  a  window-blind, 
where  a  good  view  of  the  street  could  be  had.  The 
time  came,  and  he  grew  nervous  and  excited,  and 
strained  his  eyes  to  catch  the  earliest  glimpse  of 
the  contending  steeds.  At  length  they  came  in 
sight,  but  so  far  away  that  no  keenness  of  vision 
could  determine  which  was  in  advance.  Breath- 
lessly he  awaited  their  coming.  As  they  drew 
nearer  it  became  evident  that  the  roan  was  ahead 
and  gaining  bravely.  As  they  passed  the  houso, 
and  the  ambushed  divine  saw  his  horse  leading  the 
other  at  a  good  square  trot,  he  left  his  covert  crazy 
with  glee,  and,  despite  the  assembly,  called  out,  in 
a  spirit  more  consistent  with  the  turf  than  the 
pulpit, 

"  Two  to  one  she'll  beat!    Two  to  one  she'll  beat!" 

There  were  no  takers. 


All  over  the  Union  they  talk  politics,  more  or 
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less,  just  before  election.  In  this  State  (New 
Hampshire)  the  whole  year  is  taken  up  in  discuss- 
ing party  merits.  At  one  of  our  district  schools 
the  children  were  disputing  about  the  principles  of 
their  lathers.  One  said  his  paternal  parent  was  a 
Whig,  another's  was  a  Democrat,  still  another's  a 
Know  Nothing.  A  little  witch  of  a  girl,  whose 
father  died  recently,  heard  them  so  far,  and  then  in 
sweet  prattle  stammered  forth, 

"  Tis  no  matter  about  that.  My  father  has  gone 
to  heaven,  and  I  guess  he  is  as  good  as  any  of 
them." 

The  following  laughable  incident  occurred  in  a 
New  England  congregation,  not  far  from  Boston, 
scarcely  five  years  since : 

The  clergyman,  an  aged  minister,  began  with 
the  text, 

"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men :  judge  ye  what  I 
say." 

He  had  advanced  as  far  as  "  Thirdly,"  when  he 
observed  that  many  of  his  hearers,  overcome  by 
the  heat  of  the  day,  had  fallen  asleep.  Pausing  in 
his  discourse,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
furrowed  brow,  he  exclaimed, 

"  My  friends,  as  the  day  is  sultry  and  oppressive, 
I  will  stop  a  while,  and  request  the  choir  in  the 
mean  time  to  sing  the  tune  of  Coronation,  com- 
mencing, 

"  'My  drowsy %>owcrs,  why  sleep  ye  so?1 " 

"  The  effect,"  it  is  said,  "  was  electrical,  bring- 
ing the  audience  to  their  feet.  They  remained 
standing  while  the  sublime  chorus  from  the  com- 
bined voices  of  the  congregation  and  the  choir  soon 
filled  the  house,  and  effectually  destroyed  all  dis- 
position to  sleep.  The  preacher  resumed  his  dis- 
course at  his  Thirdly." 

A  friend  of  ours,  to  whom  we  read  this  scrap  for 
the  Drawer,  quietly  remarked  : 

"  Sometimes  it  may  happen — indeed  I  have 
hioicn  it  to  so  happen — that  the  preacher  himself 
was  more  to  blame  than  his  congregation,  for  their 
'  going  to  sleep  during  sermon-time.'  Perhaps  they 
were  overcome,  not  so  much  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  as  by  the  drouth  of  the  discourse.  In 
that  case,  the  second  and  third  lines  would  have 
'  told'  harder  upon  the  minister  than  upon  his  peo- 
ple: 

" '  Nothing  has  half  thy  work  to  do, 
Yet  nothing's  half  so  chill  P 

"There  are  two  sides,"  said  our  friend,  "to  all 
things — possibly  there  might  have  been  two  to 
this." 


fugitive  from  his  usual  Sunday  confinement  at 
home.  'Never  you  mind  me!  Just  you  go  on! 
I'll  keep  'em  awake  for  you' 

"But  just  as  a  second  egg  was  raised,  he  found 
his  kindly  and  flattering  offer  declined,  and  him- 
self assisted  out  upon  the  porch,  and  his  way  di- 
rected across  the  green." 


We  have  often  laughed  at  the  half-lunatic  who 
entered  a  dull  country  church  on  a  still,  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon.  The  minister  was  fatigued,  having 
arrived  at  his  '  Sixteen thly  ;'  many  of  his  congrega- 
tion were  fast  asleep ;  and  even  one  of  the  two 
deacons,  leaning  back  against  the  pulpit  beneath 
him,  their  heads  covered  with  red  and  yellow  ban- 
danas, to  keep  off  the  flies,  lie  too  was  in  dream- 
land. The  poor  harmless  vagrant  entered  the 
broad  aisle,  walked  up  cautiously,  and  taking  out 
two  or  three  eggs  from  his  pocket,  began  to  throw 
them  up  against  the  wall,  over  the  seats  of  '  them 
that  slept.' 

"  This  aroused  the  minister.  He  lifted  his  eyes 
from  his  '  notes,'  raised  his  spectacles  upon  his  bald 
forehead,  and  called  to  the  sexton  : 

"  '  Sexton,  remove  this  disturber  from  the  house !' 

"  '  Never  mind  me!'  said  the  demented,  innocent 


There  was  some  wit,  though  very  little  excuse 
for  tippling,  in  the  reply  made  by  a  morning  dram- 
drinker,  with  a  bloated  face  and  a  shining  "  wrap- 
rascal  :" 

"  A  codfish  breakfast  and  an  India  rubber  coat 
will  keep  a  man  dry  all  day  !" 


That  was  a  timely  and  a  beautiful  thought,  ex- 
pressed by  a  clergyman  at  the  grave  of  a  lovely 
little  child  of  four  summers,  from  the  garden  of 
whose  parents,  as  the}-  all  passed  through  to  the 
church-yard,  he  had  plucked  a  little  "  Forget-me- 
Not."  When  the  little  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  the  clergyman,  holding  up  the  sweet  flower 
in  his  hand,  said, 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  beautiful  flower,  which  I 
plucked  from  the  garden  we  have  just  left.  By 
talcing  it  from  its  present  home  it  has  withered ; 
but  I  here  plant  it  at  the  head  of  this  grave,  and  it 
will  soon  revive  and  flourish. 

"So  is  it  with  the  little  flower  we  have  just 
planted  in  the  grave.  It  has  been  plucked  from  its 
native  garden,  and  has  wilted;  but  it  is  wow  trans- 
planted into  the  Garden  of  Immortality,  where  it 
will  revive  and  flourish,  in  immortal  glory  and 
beauty !" 

That  certainly  is  a  strong  example  of  a  "  trust- 
ing customer"  which  we  find  recorded  in  a  late  Scot- 
tish journal.     The  story  runs  as  follows : 

"  A  week  or  two  since  a  decently  dressed,  elderly 
man  called  at  the  shop  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  Muir- 
head,  jeweler  and  watch-maker,  Buchanan  Street, 
and  quietly  asked, 

"  '  Is  my  watch  ready  ?' 

"As  Mr.  Muirhead  had  at  the  moment  no  re- 
membrance of  having  done  any  business  with  the 
man,  he  asked  him  in  turn, 

"  '  AVhen  did  you  leave  your  watch  ?' 

" '  Oh,'  said  the  other,  '  I  didn't  leave  it  in  this 
shop,  for  ye  were  owre  by  in  Nelson  Street  when 
ye  got  it.' 

"  '  That  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago,  then,' 
said  Mr.  Muirhead ;  '  for  we  left  Nelson  Street  in 
1838.     That  is  seventeen  years  since.' 

"  '  But  I  left  it  with  ye," for  a'  that.' 

" '  What  was  the  name  and  number  of  the 
watch  ?' 

"  These  were  described  to  a  nicety ;  and  on  open- 
ing the  repository,  it  was  found  safe  and  sound ! 
Exactly  ticenty-two  years  had  passed  away  since 
Duncan  had  handed  it  in  for  repair ;  yet  he  called 
for  it  at  the  end  of  that  period  as  coolly  as  if  he 
had  only  left  it  the  preceding  week ! 

"  '  Why  have  you  not  called  for  your  watch  be- 
fore?' asked  Mr.  Muirhead. 

"  'Ye  see,  I  am  a  sawyer  by  trade,  and  I  gaed 
ower  to  America  that  season  to  see  how  things 
were  looking;  for  I  kent  the  watch  would  be  safe 
till  I  cam  back ;  but  I  staid  a  wee  thocht  langer 
than  I  intended !' " 

Wonder  [(credits  are  given  at  that  establishment 
to  match  ?  Many  would  like  a  "langer  time,"  if 
so,  probably. 


JHt  liitnHflE  Ijjangljaf 0  Clim  lap  nti  o  Jiitm 


-  r^t  ^4 


Mr.  Shanghai,  wearied  of  City  dissipation,  decides 
to  become  a  Farmer. 


VIM)    /? 


His  first  Dinner  in  the  Country;  the  Supply  ex- 
ceeds the  Demand. 


Mr.  Shanghai's  Idea  of  Life  in  the  Country — taken 
from  the  Opera. 


Prepares  for  a  "  Good  Day's  Work."     Thinks  the 
Hav  smells  delightfully. 


Finds  Haying  rather  warm  work.     Tries  an  Ex- 
periment. 


Knocks  off  for  the  Day,  and  takes  a  little  Refresh- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Shanghai  tries  another  kind  of  Work.     Finds 
the  Odor  unpleasant. 


Is  driven  off  from  his  work  by  an  attack  of  YViid 
Beasts. 


Makes  one  more  Experiment.     Close  of  Second 
Day. 


This  being  rectified,  he  drives  off; — a  Reminiscence 
of  the  "Avenue." 


Undertakes  to  yoke  and  drive  the  "  Team."    Slight 
mistake  in  the  Gender. 


After  due  meditation,  Mr.  Shanghai  concludes  to 
give  up  the  Idea  of  being  a  Farmer. 


fis$m  for  %mt 


Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  draivn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1  and  2. — Walking  Dklss  and  Gihl's  Costume. 
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IN  summer  fabrics  many  nov- 
elties are  presented,  com- 
bining delicacy  of  texture  with 
richness  of  color.  Among  these 
Grenadines,  Chines,  Challys, 
and  various  tissues  of  silk  may 
be  specially  noted.  —  Robes  a 
volants,  or  with  flounces  woven 
in  the  stuffs,  predominate  in 
all  these  materials.  The  num- 
ber of  flounces  is  variable, 
though  three  seems  to  be  that 
more  generally  adopted. 

The  Walking  Dress  on 
the  preceding  page  is  of  dove- 
colored  barege  with  bands  of 
checks  and  fringe — the  latter 
also  wrought  in  the  material 
itself  of  a  darker  shade  than 
the  body  of  the  robe.  —  The 
style  of  the  sleeve  is  simple, 
but  very  graceful.  When  the 
arm  is  crossed  over  the  chest, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the 
sleeve  falls  straight  down  for 
half  its  depth,  when  it  cuts  off 
at  a  right  angle,  forming  a 
square  bottom,  as  seen  from 
the  outside  of  the  arm.  Upon 
the  fore-arm  it  is  cut  up  as  far 
as  the  inside  bend,  the  slashed 
portions  being  confined  by  fan- 
cy tassels  or  drops,  similar  to 
those  upon  the  corsage.  An- 
other style  of  sleeve  is  consid- 
erably in  favor.  It  fits  to  the 
arm  as  far  as  the  elbow ;  whence 
to  the  bottom  two  large  puffs 
are  formed.  This  sleeve  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  graceful,  and 
is  any  thing  but  convenient; 
we  imagine,  therefore,  that  it  can  never  become  a 
general  favorite ;  and  hence  we  do  not  illustrate 
it. — The  Bonnet  is  of  lace  and  straw.  A  snow  of 
myrtle  surrounds  the  head,  and,  with  sprays  of 
myrtle  (periwinkle),  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  wild 
grasses,  forms  the  face-trimmings  and  side-orna- 
ments. 


FlGURE   4.— 


Figure  3. — Lace  Mantilla. 

The  Girl's  Dress  consists  of  a  lace  jacket  with 
transparents  of  azure  ribbon  passing  through  the 
revers  and  basquine,  and  ribbing  and  banding  the 
sleeves.  The  skirt  is  of  light-blue  taffeta;  pan- 
talettes of  English  embroidery,  vandyked;  em- 
broidered jupe ;  slippers  with  straps  confined  by 
a  rosette.     Pamela  (Gipsy)  flat. 

The  Mantilla  may  be  considered  a  fixed 
"institution"  among  us,  and  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  and  ex- 
quisite designs  introduced.  That  illustrated 
above  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  that  has 
come  under  our  observation.  It  is  composed 
of  Chantilly  lace,  and  needs  no  verbal  descrip- 
tion. This  and  similar  laces  will  be  decided 
favorites  during  the  sultry  season. 

The  Fichu,  here  represented,  is  composed 
of  the  most  transparent  tulle.  This  is  ar- 
ranged in  ranks  of  bouillonnes,  finished  by  a 
rich  edging  of  Iloniton  lace.  The  inner  edge 
is  outlined  by  a  twist  of  narrow  cerise  ribbon, 
forming  a  trans-parent.  A  nozud  of  ribbon  of 
the  same  color  confines  it  at  the  waist.  We 
had  prepared  an  illustration,  which  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  insert,  representing  a  fichu 
similar  to  the  above,  but  terminating  with 
tabs  more  than  double  its  depth,  in  place  of 
the  points  here  employed. 


Lace  Fichu. 
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THE  HASTY  PUDDING. 

PREFACE. 

A  SIMPLICITY  in  diet,  whether  it  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  happiness  of  individ- 
uals or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  is  of  more  consequence  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  In 
recommending  so  important  an  object  to  the  rational  part  of  mankind,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  likely  to  gain  their  attention.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  one 
of  those  subjects  in  which  example  has  infinitely  more  power  than  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments or  the  highest  charms  of  poetry.  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,"  though  possessing 
these  two  advantages  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  has  not  prevented 
villages  in  England  from  being  deserted.  The  apparent  interest  of  the  rich  individuals,  who 
form  the  taste  as  well  as  the  laws  in  that  country,  has  been  against  him ;  and  with  that  interest 
it  has  been  vain  to  contend. 

The  vicious  habits  wdiich,  in  this  little  piece,  I  endeavor  to  combat,  seem  to  me  not  so  difficult 
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to  cure.  No  class  of  people  has  any  interest  in  supporting  them,  unless  it  be  the  interest  which 
certain  families  may  feel  in  vying  with  each  other  in  sumptuous  entertainments.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  some  instances  of  depraved  appetites  which  no  arguments  will  conquer;  but  these 
must  be  rare.  There  are  very  few  persons  but  what  would  always  prefer  a  plain  dish  for  them- 
selves, and  would  prefer  it,  likewise,  for  their  guests,  if  there  were  no  risk  of  reputation  in  the 
case.  This  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  example ;  and  the  example  should  proceed  from 
Those  whose  situation  enables  them  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  the  manners  of  a  nation.  Per- 
sons of  this  description  in  America,  I  should  hope,  are  neither  above  nor  below  the  influence  of 
truth  and  reason,  when  conveyed  in  language  suited  to  the  subject. 

Whether  the  manner  I  have  chosen  to  address  my  arguments  to  them  be  such  as  to  promise 
any  success,  is  what  I  can  not  decide  ;  but  I  certainly  had  hopes  of  doing  some  good,  or  I  should 
not  have  taken  the  pains  of  putting  so  many  rhymes  together.  The  example  of  domestic  virtues 
has  doubtless  a  great  effect.  I  only  wish  to  rank  Simplicity  of  Diet  among  the  Virtues.  ]n 
that  case  I  should  hope  it  will  be  cherished  and  more  esteemed  by  others  than  it  is  at  present. 

Cjiambeey,  Savoy,  January.  1793.  Joel  Baislow. 
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CANTO  I 

YE  Alps  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise, 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Gallic  flags,  that,  o'er  their  heights  unfuiTd, 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.      A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse, 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 
Despise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steel'd, 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  still-house  bring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ, 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal — 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.      Come,  dear  bowl, 
Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine, 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat, 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat. 
Oh !    could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song- 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme, 
No  more  thy  awkward,  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame; 
But,  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear, 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere! 
Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time  thy  lineage  and  thy  race; 
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Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore 

(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore), 

First  gave  thee  to  the  world ;    her  works  of  fame 

Have  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 

Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days, 

First  learn'd  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dried  maize, 

Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  shower, 

In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour: 

The  yellow  flour,  bestrew'd  and  stirr'd  with  haste, 

Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 

Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 

Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim  ; 

The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks, 

And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 
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Could  but  lier  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long, 

Rise,  like  lier  labors,  to  the  son  of  song, 

To  lier,  to  them  I'd  consecrate  my  lays, 

And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 

If  'twas  Oella,  whom  I  sang  before, 

I  here  ascribe  her  one  great  virtue  more. 

Not  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 

The  fame  of  Sol's  sweet  daughter  should  be  known, 

But  o'er  the  world's  wide  clime  should  live  secure, 

Far  as  his  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Hasty  Pudding,  what  unpromised  joy 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  in  Savoy! 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to  roam, 
Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home, 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cares  have  found  an  end : 
I  greet  my  long-lost,  unforgotten  friend. 
For  thee  through  Paris,  that  corrupted  town, 
How  long  in  vain  I  wander'd  up  and  down, 
Where  shameless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching  hoard. 
Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  tea ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee ; 
The  uncouth  word,   a  libel  on  the  town, 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown. 
For  climes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chill'd  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  maize  : 
A  grain  whose  rich,  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Short,  gentle  showers,   and  bright,  ethereal  fires. 

But  here,  though  distant  from  our  native  shore, 
With  mutual  glee,  we  meet  and  laugh  once  more. 
The  same!    I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face, 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race, 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair, 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air; 
For  endless  years,  through  every  mild  domain, 
Where  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sure  to  reign. 
But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims, 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Polanta  call ;   the  French,  of  course,  Polantc. 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Mush  ! 
On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Svppaion. 
All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth ; 
I've  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth : 
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Thy  name  is  Hasty  Pudding!   thus  our  sires 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming,  from  their  fires ; 
And  while  they  argued  in  thy  just  defense 
With  logic  clear,   they  thus  explained  the  sense : 
"  In  haste  the  boiling  caldron,   o'er  the  blaze, 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready  powder'd  maize ; 
In  haste  'tis  served,  and  then  in  equal  haste 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast. 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  ear  and  wound  the  stony  plate; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  the  lip, 
And  taught  with  art  the  yielding  mass  to  dip, 
By  frequent  journeys  to  the  bowl  well  stored, 
Performs  the  hasty  honors  of  the  board." 
Such  is  thy  name,   significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear, 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure,  hereditary  taste. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute; 
In  tropes  of  high-strain'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursling  man  to  pamper'd  pigs ; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest, 
Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast. 
What  though  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to  quaff 
The  milk  nutritious ;    am  I  then  a  calf? 
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Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine, 

Though  nursed  on  pudding,  thence  lay  claim  to  mine? 

Sure  the  sweet  song  I  fashion  to  thy  praise, 

Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  they  raise. 

My  song,  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims ;    I  praise  myself  in  thee. 
My  father  loved  thee  through  his  length  of  days' 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  maize ; 
From  thee  what  health,  what  vigor  he  possess'd, 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  from  his  loins  attest ; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natal  mom, 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  corn. 
Delicious  grain!    whatever  from  it  take, 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake, 
In  every  dish  'tis  welcome  still  to  me, 
But  most,  my  Hasty  Pudding,  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotash  with  thee  contend ; 
Let  beans  and  corn  their  sweetest  juices  blend ; 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide, 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side ; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  famed  soe'er  it  be, 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  Hoe-Cake,  fair  Virginia's  pride! 
Rich  Johnny-  Cake  this  mouth  hath  often  tried  ; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same, 
Alike  their  fabric,   as  allied  their  fame, 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last^ 
Receives  a  dish  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste, 
To  give  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste.    ) 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoking  hot, 
The  big,  round  dumpling,   rolling  from  the  pot : 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast, 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast ; 
The   Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides  ; 
The  yellow  bread,  whose  face  like  amber  glows, 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bakepan  knows — 
You  tempt  me  not ;    my  favorite  greets  my  eyes, 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 

canto  n. 
To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art, 
To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour, 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour; 
For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  framed  her  book, 
Commanding  sweat  to  steam  from  every  cook  ; 
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Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried, 

And  friends  of  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yankee :    his  abundant  feast, 

With  simples  furnish'd  and  with  plainness  dress'd, 

A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  board, 

And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord  ; 

Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous  taste, 

And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast. 

While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milk-maid's  toil, 

The  mother  sees  the  morning  caldron  boil ; 

To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care  ; 

To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare  : 

To  feed  the  children  as  their  portions  cool, 

And  comb  their  heads,  and  send  them  off  to  school. 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart, 

For  Nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art. 

E'en  Hasty  Pudding,  purest  of  all  food, 

May  still  be  bad,   indifferent,  or  good, 

As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides, 

Or  want  of  skill,   or  want  of  care  presides. 
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Whoeer  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan,. 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man  ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size, 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies — 
Attend  the  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  bring  ; 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 
But  since,   O  man !    thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone,  but  labor  from  thy  hand, 
First,  in  the  field,  beneath  the  sun's  strong  rays, 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  maize  ; 
She  loves  the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soil, 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil. 
When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call, 
Repays  the  loan  that  filFd  the  winter  stall, 
Pursue  his  traces  o'er  the  furroAv'd  plain, 
And  plant  in  measured  hills  the  golden  grain. 
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But  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot, 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root, 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe, 
The  insidious  worm,  the  all-devouring  crow. 
A  little  ashes  sprinkled  round  the  spire, 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire  ; 
The  feather'd  robber,   with  his  hungry  maw, 
Swift  flies  the  field  before  your  man  of  straw ; 
A  frightful  image,   such  as  schoolboys  bring, 
When  met  to  burn  the  pope  or  hang  the  king. 

Thrice  in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row, 
Wield  the  strong  plow-share  and  the  faithful  hoe; 
The  faithful  hoe,   a  double  task  that  takes, 
To  till  the  summer  corn  and  roast  the  winter  cakes. 
Slow  springs  the  blade,  while  check'cl  by  chilling  rains, 
'Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains ; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land, 
Then  start  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould, 
The  stalk  struts  upward  and  the  leaves  unfold; 
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The  bushy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill, 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hill. 
Here  cease  to  vex  them ;  all  your  cares  are  done 
Leave  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  well-dress'd  field, 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 
Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high, 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  the  silken  fringes  bend, 
And,  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend  ; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burden  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  space  that  runs  between  the  rows ; 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  silent  grove, 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love, 
When  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid. 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new-form'd  shade : 
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His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill, 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill : 
Small  compensation  for  the  two-fold  bliss, 
The  promised  wedding,   and  the  present  kiss. 
Slight  depredations  these;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  raccoon ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away, 
The  bolder  squirrel  labors  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike,   but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can, 
And  fill  their  granaries  from  the  toils  of  man ; 
We've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  part — 
With  all  their  wiles,   they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hasty  Pudding ;  here  wre  shine 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine ; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong, 
Unshared  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 
At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain, 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain ; 
Deep-loaded  carts  the  spacious  corn-house  fill ; 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill ; 
The  laboring  mill  beneath  the  burden  groans, 
And  showers  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones ; 
Till  the  glad  housewife  greets  the  powder'd  gold. 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  the  old. 

CANTO  HI. 

The  days  grow  short ;    but  though  the  fallen  sun 

To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done ; 

Night's  pleasant  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong, 

And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 

For  now,  the  corn-house  filFd,  the  harvest  home, 

The  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come ; 

A  frolic  scene,  where  work,  and  mirth,  and  play, 

Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  center'd  in  the  hall, 

The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall, 

Brown,  corn-fed  nymphs,  and  strong,  hard-handed  beaux, 

Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows, 

Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack ; 

The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack; 

The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound, 

And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell, 

And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 
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For  each  reel  ear  a  general  kiss  lie  gains, 

With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  swains ; 

But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast, 

Red  as  her  lips  and  taper  as  her  waist, 

She  walks  the  round  and  culls  one  favor'd  beau, 

Who  leaps  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 

Various  the  sports,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 

Of  well-pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains ; 

Till  the  vast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away, 

And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  housewife  urges  all  her  care, 

The  well-earn'd  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 

The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  hand, 

The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand, 

The  fire  flames  high ;  and  as  a  pool  (that  takes 

The  headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  milldam  breaks) 
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Foams,  roars,  and  rages  with  incessant  toils, 
So  the  vex'd  caldron  rages,  roars,  and  boils. 
First  with  clean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food, 
Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  the  flood. 
Long  o'er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand; 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand ; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn:  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies  ;  at  last  the  toil  is  crown'd ; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  huskers  pour, 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  corn  before. 
I  leave  them  to  their  feast.     There  still  belong 
More  copious  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rules  there  are,  though  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
Nice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 
Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat, 
And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
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A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise; 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days, 
When  the  chill'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 
Bless'd  cow!  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy ; 
Mother  of  Egypt's  god — but  sure,  for  me, 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I'd  worship  thee. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  press'd! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  proved  my  only  feast! 
How  oft  I've  fed  thee  with  my  favorite  grain! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  thy  children  slain! 
Ye,  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 
Ah !  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies ! 
Potatoes,  pumpkins  should  her  sadness  cheer, 
Corn  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer; 
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When  spring  returns,  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan, 

And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk,  then,  with  pudding  I  would  always  choose; 

To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse, 

Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold, 

Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 

First  in  your  howl  the  milk  abundant  take, 

Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 

Your  flakes  of  pudding ;  these  at  first  will  hide 

Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide; 

But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 

When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink, 

Then  check  your  hand;  youVe  got  the  portion  due: 

So  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.     Though  small  appear 

The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
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The  decp-bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 

In  ample  draughts  the  thin,  diluted  soup, 

Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things, 

Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings  ; 

Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace 

The  gentle  curve,   and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 

With  ease  to  enter  and  discharge  the  freight, 

A  bowl  less  concave,   but  still  more  dilate, 

Becomes  the  pudding  best.      The  shape,  the  size, 

A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 

Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 

A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  Art. 

These  tuneful  lips,  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 

With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 

Though  not  in  song ;    the  muse  but  poorly  shines 

In  cones,  and  cubes,   and  geometric  lines ; 

Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 

Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-egg  shell, 

Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 

The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 

Fear  not  to  slaver ;    'tis  no  deadly  sin : 

Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 

Suspend  your  ready  napkin ;    or  like  me, 

Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee ; 

Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project ; 

Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct, 

Bold  as  a  bucket,  heed  no  drops  that  fall — 

The  wide-mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  alii 
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NEGROLAND  AND  THE  NEGROES.* 

TWENTY-FIVE  hundred  years  ago— so  He- 
rodotus tells  us — a  company  of  Phoenician 
navigators  sailed  southward  from  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa.  Three  years 
after,  they  passed  the  well-known  landmarks  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  continent,  within  a  few  days'  easy  sail  from 
their  starting-place.  These  mariners  told  how, 
as  seed-time  came,  they  had  twice  hauled  their 
vessels  upon  the  shore,  planted  a  crop  of  grain, 
waited  for  it  to  grow  and  ripen,  and  then  bear- 
ing it  on  board  their  hollow  ships,  had  set  off 
again  on  their  adventurous  voyage  over  un- 
known seas  and  along  strange  coasts.  They 
related  also  that  for  a  while  they  had  seen  the 
sun  to  the  north  of  them.  The  Father  of  His- 
tory was  a  man  of  large  belief,  but  this  report 
was  too  much  for  his  credulity,  and  he  repeats 
it  under  protest ;  for  in  all  his  far  journeyings 
he  had  never  beheld  the  sun  except  to  the 
southward.  These  Phoenicians  were,  therefore, 
the  first  civilized  men  who  had  ever  passed 
south  of  the  equator,  or  who  had  seen  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  mountains  that  girdle  the  Af- 
rican shore. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  passed  before 
the  vail  was  again  lifted,  for  the  Carthaginian 
navigators  never  reached  further  south  than 
Cape  Mount,  midway  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia.  It  was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  Portuguese  made  their 
way  to  the  Ivory  and  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts. 

*  Western  Africa:  Its  History,  Present  Condition, 
and  Future  Prospects.  By  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson. 
Harper  and  Brothrrs. 
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Fifty  years  later  Vasco  de  Gama  rounded  the 
Stormy  Cape,  misnamed  of  Good  Hope,  and  for 
the  second  time  completed  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa. 

Neither  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  soon 
began  their  operations  on  a  gigantic  scale,  nor 
the  traders  who  flocked  thither  for  gold  and  ivory 
and  slaves,  added  greatly  to  the  stock  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  the  people  of  Western  Africa. 
It  is  to  Protestant  missionaries  of  our  own  coun- 
try that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  what  we 
know  of  the  natives  of  the  Guinea  Coast. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  whose  valuable  work  we 
propose  to  draw  largely  in  this  article,  is  prob- 
ably better  acquainted  than  any  other  man  with 
the  negroes  of  Western  Africa.  He  has  resided 
among  them  for  almost  a  score  of  years.  Once, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  missionary  career,  he 
chanced  to  fall  among  a  cannibal  tribe.  They 
certainly  had  never  heard  of  Sydney  Smith,  but 
manifested  a  particular  desire  to  try  the  flavor 
of  a  bit  of  cold  missionary.  For  seven  years 
Mr.  Wilson  dwelt  among  the  Krumen  of  Cape 
Palmas,  and  for  a  still  longer  time  among  the 
Mpongwes  of  the  Gabun  River,  on  the  very  line 
of  the  equator.  He  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  languages  of  these  representatives  of  the 
two  great  negro  races  of  Western  Africa ;  has 
composed  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  both 
languages,  and  has  published  books  in  them. 
He  has  either  written  or  furnished  the  mate- 
rials from  which  have  been  elaborated  some  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  recently  made 
to  the  sciences  of  ethnology  and  philology.  A 
pamphlet  on  the  Slave  Trade,  from  his  pen,  fell 
under  the  notice  of  the  English  Government  at 
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a  time  when  it  was  a  matter  of  debate  whether 
the  British  vessels  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Slave  Coast;  and  as  he  has  been  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  this 
pamphlet  decided  t"he  question  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Slave  Trade. 

Whoever  may  sneer  at  the  labors  of  mission- 
aries, the  philosopher  and  the  scholar  will  not. 
They  have  added  more  than  all  other  men  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  uncivilized  portions  of  the 
human  family.  Of  these  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  the  negro  races  of  Western  Af- 
rica to  be  the  most  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  the  ones  who  present  most  promise  of  a  fu- 
ture career  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  It 
is  morally  certain  that  a  century  hence  there 
■will  not  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  an  in- 
dividual of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  of 
North  America,  or  of  the  brown  races  of  Poly- 
nesia. Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the 
Cingalese  and  Hindus  will  pass  away  before  the 
conquering  white  races.  We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  have  had  their  youth  and  their  man- 
hood— such  as  it  was — and  that  they  are  to  go 
the  way  of  the  builders  of  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh, of  Copan  and  Palenque. 

The  negroes,  on  the  contrary,  have  shown 
that  they  can  live  face  to  face  with  the  whites. 
In  the  West  Indies  they  have  multiplied  in  a 
condition  in  which  the  aborigines  became  ex- 
tinct in  two  generations.  We  know  how  they 
have  thriven,  physically,  intellectually,  and  mor- 
ally among  us.  However  much  slaveholder  and 
abolitionist  may  differ  in  theory  and  conclusion, 
they  both  insist  upon  the  essential  fact,  that  the 
colored  race  among  us  have  made  great  advances, 


and  are  capable  of  and  destined  for  still  greater 
improvement.  What  the  natives  of  the  slave 
regions  are  at  home,  and  what  the  country 
which  they  inhabit  is,  we  may  learn  from  the 
book  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

As  we  sail  down  the  coast  we  pass  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  wind- 
ing through  dense  forests  and  thick  jungles. 
Upon  their  banks  grows  the  gigantic  baoba. 
hugest  of  trees.  The  coast  is  under  the  control 
of  the  French  and  English,  and  is  peopled  by  the 
Fulahs,  Jalofs,  and  Mandingoes,  the  handsomest 
negroes  of  Africa,  with  tall  elastic  figures,  woolly 
hair,  and  glossy  black  skins.  The  women,  says 
one  traveler,  with  a  significant  reservation,  are 
as  attractive  as  it  is  possible  for  black  females 
to  be.  They  are  zealous  Mohammedans,  and 
are  rapidly  extending  their  faith  among  the 
tribes  to  the  south. 

At  the  flourishing  settlements  of  Free-town 
and  Monrovia  we  shall  see  a  strange  mingling 
of  civilization  and  barbarism.  The  white  man. 
rendered  still  paler  by  the  wasting  African  fever, 
jostles  the  black  emigrant  from  civilized  coun- 
tries, jauntily  clad,  and  the  sable  denizen  of  the 
bush,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  his  nakedness. 
Free-town  the  chief  settlement  in  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Monrovia,  the  capi- 
tal of  Liberia,  in  spite  of  their  unhealthy  climate, 
may  be  fairly  set  down  as  successful  experiments 
in  African  colonization.  Monrovia,  with  its 
neat  whitewashed  dwellings  and  three  or  four 
churches  presents  an  aspect  not  unlike  that  of 
American  towns  with  a  population  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hundred.  Mr.  Wilson  makes  the  very 
sensible  suggestion  that  the  interests  of  both 
colonies  would  be  materially  advanced  by  the 
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union  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  into  one 
State.  This  new  State  would  then  have  a  very 
decided  preponderance  in  power  over  all  of  the 
native  kingdoms  on  the  coast. 

Leaving  the  settlements  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia,  and  the  land  of  the  Fulahs  and  Man- 
dingoes,  we  pass  down  the  coast  to  a  country 
inhabited  by  negroes  of  another  stock.  This 
was  once  known  as  the  "  Grain  Coast,"  not  from 
its  production  of  bread  corn,  but  from  the  Mala- 
guete  Pepper,  or  "  Guinea  Grains,"  once  its 
principal  article  of  trade.  It  was  formerly  in 
great  demand  for  giving  flavor  and  potency  to 
the  ale  and  porter  with  which  our  transatlantic 
cousins  comfort  their  thirsty  souls.  These 
"grains"  have  of  late  years  been  pronounced 
poisonous,  and  their  consumption  has  fallen  off. 
If  we  may  credit  Mr.  Wilson,  the  poisonous 
quality  belongs  to  a  different  fruit,  which  the 
natives  were  accustomed  to  mix  with  the  genu- 
ine article,  which  has  thus  lost  its  reputation 
from  being  found  in  bad  company.  The  coun- 
try is  very  beautiful  as  we  coast  along.  Here 
it  spreads  out  into  broad  plains  dotted  over  with 
groups  of  feathery  palms ;  there  it  rises  in  wooded 
hills,  or  sinks  in  green  valleys.  The  sharp  con- 
ical roofs  of  native  villages  are  beheld  rising  in 
every  direction  from  among  the  foliage. 

Long  before  our  vessel  has  reached  her  an- 
chorage we  see  a  throng  of  tiny  black  objects 
approaching  us  from  the  shore;  as  they  ap- 
proach they  take  the  form  of  canoes,  in  each  of 
which  three  or  four  brawny  blacks,  seated  upon 
their  bent  legs,  are  paddling  with  all  their  might 
to  be  the  first  to  reach  us.  These  are  the  Kru- 
men,  and  theirs  is  the  beautiful  country  before 
us.     The  crew  of  the  foremost  canoe  has  clam- 


bered the  side  of  our  vessel,  followed  at  a  brief 
interval  by  the  others.  Their  object  is  not  theft 
or  piracy ;  they  wish  to  dispose  of  their  labor, 
for  a  very  moderate  compensation. 

In  many  respects  these  Krumen  are  the  most 
interesting  race  of  men  on  the  African  conti- 
nent. Of  late  years  they  have  become  the  prin- 
cipal laborers  on  all  foreign  vessels  trading  to 
the  coast  of  Western  Africa ;  and  hence,  though 
they  have  never  engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade. 
Johnny  Kruman  is  well  known  in  every  settle- 
ment from  Goree  to  Fernando  Po ;  and  now 
and  then  he  makes  his  way  as  a  sailor  to  foreign 
ports.  As  the  chances  are  that  he  has  picked 
up  a  "  white"  nickname,  and  a  tolerable  supply 
of  very  questionable  English  during  his  various 
cruises  along-shore,  he  manages  to  make  him- 
self quite  at  home  in  New  York  or  Liverpool  or 
London. 

If  a  Kruman  were  to  write  his  autobiography, 
his  first  recollections  would  be  of  having  his 
eyes  thoroughly  rubbed  with  red  pepper,  which 
is  the  African  substitute  for  the  use  of  the  rod. 
As  he  grows  older  he  is  sent  into  the  fields  to 
scare  the  birds  away  from  the  rice-crop.  When 
he  approaches  man's  estate  he  is  hired  out  to 
some  captain,  with  whom  he  engages  to  remain 
as  long  as  the  vessel  stays  upon  the  coast ; — 
this  may  be  for  two  months  or  two  years.  The 
sailors  now  undertake  his  education.  The  first 
thing  is  to  give  him  a  "Christian"  name  in  ex- 
change for  his  native  appellation.  Paphruo,  or 
Blaino,  or  Barrakuo,  becomes  transformed  into 
"  Snowball,"  or  "  Frying-Pan,"  or  "  Pea-Soup." 
One  supercargo,  whose  favorite  author  was 
probably  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  named  his 
four  oarsmen  respectively  "Nix,"  "My-Polly," 
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"  Pals,"  and  "  Fake- Away,"  so  that  in  manning 
his  boat,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  slang 
phrase  of  the  London  cracksman.  The  days  of 
the  week  are  also  commonly  used  as  names,  the 
favorite  of  all  being  that  borne  by  the  faithful 
companion  of  our  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe. 
A  month's  wages  are  paid  in  advance  to  the  fa- 
ther or  "  head-man"  by  whom  the  young  Kru- 
man  has  been  put  on  board ,•  and  the  vessel  sails 
away  to  complete  her  cargo  on  some  other  part 
of  the  coast.  When  she  finally  leaves,  Friday 
ships  on  some  other  vessel,  and  it  may  be  years 
before  he  finds  his  way  back  to  his  native  vil- 
lage. 

If  by  good  fortune  he  returns  to  his  fami- 
ly with  a  tolerable  share  of  his  accumulated 
wages,  in  the  shape  of  cloths,  guns,  cutlasses, 
and  the  like,  he  at  once  becomes  the  lion  of  the 
village.  The  fatted  calf  is  killed,  guns  are  fired, 
and  dances  got  up  in  his  honor.  He  is  a  credit 
to  his  family,  and  must  be  furnished  with  a 
wife  at  once,  as  the  first  step  toward  taking  his 
stand  as  a  man  of  rank  and  respectability.  Ne- 
gotiations are  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  a 
young  girl ;  the  price  is  agreed  upon,  and  duly 
paid,  and  the  bride  is  transferred  to  the  charge 
of  his  friends.  The  first  step  has  been  taken, 
but  more  is  to  be  done,  for  among  the  Krus, 
and  in  fact  throughout  all  Africa,  a  man's  po- 
sition in  society  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
his  wives,  quite  as  strictly  as  it  is  in  civilized 
countries  by  the  state  of  his  bank  account.  He 
therefore  sets  off  again,  and  in  a  few  months 
returns  with  goods  enough  to  buy  another  wife. 
In  due  course  of  time  he  becomes  a  head-man 
himself,  and  makes  a  profit  upon  the  young  ad- 
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venturers  whom  he  hires  out.  If  he  has  good 
luck,  by  the  time  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  old 
he  has  obtained  a  dozen  or  twenty  wives,  and 
is  able  to  retire  from  business  and  lead  the  life 
of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure.  Very 
likely  also  he  has  inherited  a  number  of  wives 
by  the  death  of  a  brother  or  uncle  ;  for  the  wives 
of  a  deceased  Kruman,  like  other  property,  fall 
to  the  share  of  some  kinsman,  thus  keeping  up 
the  respectability  of  the  family. 

When  a  Kru  gentleman  retires  from  active 
business  his  domestic  arrangements  are  won- 
derfully like  those  of  our  own  respected  fellow- 
citizens,  Brigham  Young  and  the  other  mag- 
nates of  Utah.  If  he  has  any  regard  for  "  what 
is  expected"  by  society,  or  any  desire  for  a  quiet 
life,  he  must  provide  a  separate  house  for  each 
of  his  wives.  These  he  builds  as  close  together 
as  possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  privacy  usually 
surrounds  the  whole  with  a  palisade.  Each  hut 
consists  of  a  circular  wall,  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  in  diameter. 
Upon  this  is  fitted  a  high  conical  roof  of  thatch, 
the  eaves  projecting  several  feet  on  vevery  side. 
The  floor  is  of  clay,  beaten  hard,  and  sometimes 
paved  with  cocoa-nuts,  which  by  constant  fric- 
tion shine  like  bronze  globes.  The  fire  is  built 
upon  the  floor,  the  smoke,  in  default  of  a  chim- 
ney, making  its  way  as  it  best  can  through  the 
thatch.  Each  house  usually  consists  of  but  a 
single  room,  though  among  the  upper  ten  one 
corner  is  sometimes  partitioned  off  for  a  sleep- 
ing apartment.  The  furniture  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind :  a  few  pots,  and  bowls,  and  plates, 
a  couple  of  mats  for  beds,  wooden  blocks  for 
pillows,  and  a  pine  chest  by  way  of  wardrobe, 
make  up  the  list.  These, 
with  the  fondness  for  display 
innate  in  the  African,  are 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  or- 
namental as  well  as  useful. 
The  tin  washbowls  and  gay 
colored  earthen  plates  pro- 
cured from  foreign  vessels 
have  holes  punched  in  their 
edges,  and  are  suspended 
from  the  walls  in  place  of 
mirrors  and  pictures.  The 
sleeping  mats  are  neatly  roll- 
ed up  and  put  away,  for  to 
do  the  Kru  matrons  justice 
rhey  are  wonderfully  clean- 
ly and  industrious,  as  well 
as  good-humored.  Higher 
qualities  than  these  must  be 
looked  for  in  vain  so  long  as 
the  system  of  polygamy  pre- 
vails. 

His  patriarchal  establish- 
ment thus  arranged,  with  a 
bevy  of  stout  wives  to  attend 
to  his  wants  and  perform  the 
hardest  part  of  the  labor,  our 
Kru  gentleman  sets  about  en- 
joying his  well-earned  leis- 
ure.     The   cultivation    and 
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harvesting  of  his  rice  and  cas- 
sava keeps  him  tolerably  busy 
for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year ;  the  rest  of  the  time 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  means, 
with  just  business  enough  in 
hand  to  give  him  pleasant 
employment.  He  gets  up  in 
the  morning  at  such  hour  as 
he  pleases,  saunters  about  his 
establishment,  plays  a  little 
with  some  of  his  many  chil- 
dren, and  when  he  has  gained 
an  appetite,  drops  in  to  break- 
fast with  one  of  his  wives. 

The  Kru  cuisine  is  rather 
limited.  Animal  food  is  used 
sparingly — though  in  this  de- 
partment nothing  comes  amiss 
from  a  leopard  to  a  wood-rat — 
and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  soup, 
so  hotly  peppered  as  to  defy 
the  palate  of  an  East  Indian. 
Cassava  and  rice  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  consumption. 
The  Kru  housewives  are  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  in  boil- 
ing rice ;  and  when  the  snowy 
contents  of  the  pot  are  depos- 
ited into  a  clean  wooden  bowl, 
and  the  fresh,  fragrant  palm-oil  poured  over  it, 
a  man  might  go  farther  for  a  breakfast  and  fare 
worse.  It  takes  time  for  a  European  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  mode  of  eating,  which  consists 
in  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  dish,  rolling  rice 
and  oil  into  a  ball,  and  then,  with  mouth  open 
and  head  thrown  back,  flinging  the  savory  mass 
down  the  throat.  Not  only  are  knife  and  spoon 
dispensed  with,  but  even  teeth  seem  to  be  of 
little  use,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  Krumen  pride  themselves  greatly 
upon  the  beauty  of  their  "  ivories,"  and  show  a 
praiseworthy  neatness  in  cleansing  them  before 
and  after  every  meal. 

The  demands  of  fashion  in  regard  to  cloth- 
ing are  easily  satisfied.  A  gentleman  is  well 
dressed  with  a  strip  of  cotton,  a  couple  of  yards 
long,  around  his  waist;  a  still  shorter  piece  suf- 
fices for  the  costume  of  a  Kru  lady.  A  hat, 
and  a  large  square  cloth  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
der, are  proofs  of  very  decided  wealth  in  the 
wearer ;  the  addition  of  a  European  hat  and  a 
sailor's  jacket  constitutes  a  dandy.  By  way  of 
ornament,  the  women  wear  as  many  brass  and 
copper  rings  and  armlets  as  they  can  procure ; 
but  for  men  a  broad  ivory  ring,  upon  which 
some  friendly  sailor  has  carved  the  owner's 
name,  is  held  to  be  in  better  taste.  Tigers' 
teeth,  strung  together,  are  a  favorite  ornament; 
but  the  most  recherche'  of  all  is  a  species  of  blue 
bead,  brought  from  the  Gold  Coast. 

Respectable  and  easy  as  the  life  of  a  retired 
Kru  gentleman  may  be,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  his  domestic  happiness  comes  quite 
up  to  his  expectations.  Like  many  another 
man   he  finds  that  a  large  establishment  in- 
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volves  a  deal  of  trouble.  In  spite  of  their  sep- 
arate huts,  jealousies  will  now  and  then  arise 
among  his  wives,  and  quarrels  among  their 
broods  of  children.  To  settle  all  these  would 
tax  the  wisdom  of  Sancho  Panza,  while  to  en- 
dure them  would  try  to  the  utmost  the  patience 
of  Job.  Not  unlikely  the  respectable  husband 
of  a  score  of  wives  may  look  back  with  regret 
to  his  sailor  days,  when  he  was  "chaffed"  by 
the  crew,  "  hazed"  by  the  mate,  and  liable  to 
be  knocked  down  by  the  captain. 

Yet  it  is  wonderful  with  what  tenacity  po- 
lygamy is  clung  to  by  every  people  among  whom 
it  prevails.  The  Kruman  is  quite  sure  that  its 
advantages  outweigh  the  disagreeable  accom- 
paniments. If  a  man  had  but  one  wife,  he 
reasons,  how  could  he  get  his  breakfast  when 
she  happened  to  be  sick  or  absent  ?  If  she 
should  chance  to  be  out  of  humor,  as  will  some- 
times happen  to  the  best  of  women,  how  could 
he  entertain  his  friends  as  a  gentleman  should? 
So,  on  the  whole,  he  votes  for  polygamy.  The 
women  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  equally 
in  favor  of  it.  No  respectable  Kru  family  will 
sell  their  daughter,  and  no  girl  of  any  preten- 
sions would  willingly  be  sold,  to  a  man  who 
was  supposed  to  be  so  deficient  in  enterprise 
and  ambition  as  to  content  himself  with  a  sin- 
gle wife.  She  would  scorn  to  be  connected 
with  so  humble  an  establishment.  As  well 
might  a  young  American  hope  to  induce  a  Fiftli 
Avenue  belle  to  share  with  him  the  limited 
paradise  of  a  single  room  in  the  fourth  story 
of  a  third-rate  boarding-house. 

The  government  of  the  Kru  people  is  a  pure 
democracy.     Every  village,  or  group  of  villages, 
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constitutes  an  independent  community,  which 
may  number  from  a  few  hundreds  of  souls,  up 
to  ten  or  twelve  thousand.  In  every  village  a 
large  square  "Palaver  House"  stands  conspic- 
uous in  the  midst  of  the  circular  huts.  Here 
all  public  business  is  transacted.  Every  male 
adult  is  considered  a  member  of  the  body  po- 
litic, though  the  young  men,  or  Kcdibo,  occupy 
a  subordinate  place.  Next  come  the  Sedlbo,  or 
soldiery,  comprising  the  great  body  of  middle- 
aged  men.  A  man,  before  being  enrolled  in 
their  ranks,  must  pay  a  fee ;  this  is  usually  a 
cow.  These  form  the  effective  strength  of  the 
community,  and  are  not  a  little  apt  to  be  rapa- 
cious and  overbearing.  The  old  men,  who  have 
passed  the  period  for  active  service,  constitute 
the  Gnekbade,  or  Senate.  Their  influence  is 
very  great ;  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  their  decis- 
ions are  law,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  are  overruled  by  the  Sedibo,  yet  always 
with  a  show  of  great  respect  for  the  elders. 
At  the  head  of  the  Senate,  in  time  of  peace,  is 
the  Bodio,  whose  functions  are  mainly  those  of 
a  high-priest.  He  takes  charge  of  the  national 
fetiches,  and  is  entitled  to  certain  choice  bits 
from  every  animal  that  is  killed  for  food.  His 
house  is  a  sanctuary,  and  no  culprit  who  takes 
refuge  there  can  be  removed  without  his  con- 
sent. He  is  held  responsible  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community.  If  the  harvests 
happen  to  be  unproductive,  or  the  season  un- 
healthy, if  the  fishing  fails,  or  ships  do  not  fre- 
quent the  coast,  the  blame  is  laid  upon  the  Bo- 
dio ;  and  in  case  the  evil  is  prolonged,  he  is 
liable  to  be  deposed.  His  official  insignia — a 
huge  iron  ring  worn  around  the  ankle — is  looked 
upon  with  as  much  reverence  as  is  paid  to  the 


circlet  placed  upon  the  head  of  her  gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  or  the  iron  crown  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  with  its  veritable  nail  from  the 
true  cross. 

Public  business  is  conducted  with  great  grav- 
ity and  decorum.  The  members  of  our  Con- 
gress or  of  the  English  Parliament  might  learn 
some  valuable  lessons  from  a  Kru  "palaver." 
Every  man  brings  his  own  stool,  and  takes  his 
proper  place  in  the  assembly.  The  discussion 
is  opened  by  some  one  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  advances  into  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle, bearing  a  long  staff  in  his  hand.  "  Bateo 
— Listen,"  says  he.  "  Bate — We  are  listening," 
respond  the  auditors.  When  he  has  concluded 
his  speech,  he  places  the  staff  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  else  who  desires  to  speak.  There  is 
no  dispute  as  to  what  "honorable  gentleman" 
is  entitled  to  the  floor.  That  is  settled  by  the 
possession  of  the  staff.  "  Admirable  specimens 
of  oratory,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "may  be  heard 
in  these  African  assemblies.  Their  popular 
speakers  show  almost  as  much  skill  in  the  use 
of  happy  illustrations,  striking  analogies,  pointed 
arguments,  historical  details,  and  biting  irony 
as  any  orators  in  the  world;  and  for  ease  and 
grace  of  manner  they  are  unsurpassed."  When 
all  the  younger  members  have  spoken,  the  Sen- 
ate give  their  opinion,  and  then  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  decided  by  popular  vote. 

The  Gnekbade  performs  likewise  the  office 
of  the  Roman  Censor.  When  a  man  is  sus- 
pected of  growing  too  powerful  and  proud  for 
the  safety  of  the  State,  or,  as  they  phrase  it, 
"  got  too  much  sass,"  he  is  forthwith  mulcted  in 
a  sum  that  reduces  him  to  an  equality  with  his 
fellow-citizens. 
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Passing  the  low  Ivory  Coast,  where  the  long, 
unbroken  swell  of  the  ocean  dashes  furiously 
upon  the  sandbank  which  lines  the  shore,  as  we 
approach  the  equator  we  come  to  the  region 
where  the  Slave  Trade  formerly  had  its  chief 
seat.      Almost   every   point   and   headland  is 
crowned  by  a  fort,  erected  by  Europeans  to 
protect  this  unholy  traffic.    Twenty-five  of  these 
are  found  within  a  space  of  two  hundred  miles. 
Since  the  trade  in  slaves  has  been  almost  wholly 
suppressed  to  the  north   of  the   equator,  the 
greater  portion  of  these  forts  have  fallen  into 
decay.   Elmina,  however,  the  first  fortress  erect- 
ed by  the  Portuguese,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  is  still  kept  in  good  repair,  and  strongly 
garrisoned.     Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  British  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  is 
a  still  more  imposing  fortress.    Its  walls  inclose 
several  acres  of  ground,  and  are  mounted  with 
more  than  a  hundred  guns.    In  the  centre  is  the 
tall  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Governor.     It 
has  a  garrison  of  natives  and  blacks  from  the 
West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  English 
officers.     Here,  a  few  years  since,  the  brilliant 
and  lamented   "  L.  E.  L."  closed   her  earthly 
career.     Whether  by  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  a 
disease  to  which  she  had  long  been  subject ;  or 
by  an  accidental  over-dose  of  prussic  acid,  taken 
as  a  remedy;  or  by  voluntary  suicide  from  weari- 
ness and  despondency,  no  man  knows  with  cer- 
tainty.    Her  remains  lie  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle,  the  parade-ground  of  the  garrison. 
A  small  marble  tablet,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
inserted  in  the  wall  opposite,  commemorates  her 
genius  and  her  untimely  fate.     Her  true  mon- 
ument, under  another  sky,  is  built  of  words  and 
thoughts,  not  of  marble  or  granite. 


The  two  military  despotisms  of  Ashanti  and 
Dehomi  furnish  the  only  striking  exceptions 
to  the  democratic  communities  of  that  por- 
tion of  Western  Africa  lying  north  of  the 
equator. 

Ashanti,  with  its  tributaries,  contains  some 
four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Its  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  thorough  despotisms  in 
the  world.  The  king  is  absolute  master  of  the 
lives  of  every  one  of  his  subjects,  and  he  main- 
tains a  system  of  espionage  in  his  dominions 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Fouche  or  Orloff.  When  a  noble  is  summoned 
to  the  royal  presence,  he  feels  that  he  goes  in 
peril  of  his  life.  He  may  be  called  to  receive 
high  honor  or  severe  punishment.  He  may  be 
about  to  gain  some  distinguished  mark  of  favor, 
or  to  hear  that  his  blood  is  required  to  water  the 
grave  of  some  member  of  the  royal  family.  In 
either  case  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit. 
Though  the  king  is  the  heir  to  all  the  property 
of  his  subjects,  he  usually  allows  the  family  of 
a  deceased  person  to  retain  all  the  gold  which 
may  have  been  wrought  into  ornaments.  It  has 
hence  grown  into  a  custom  with  the  rich  men  to 
put  as  much  of  their  wealth  as  possible  into  this 
shape.  Once  in  the  course  of  his  life  every 
man  is  allowed  to  make  a  grand  display  of  his 
wealth  in  the  streets  of  Kumasi,  the  capital. 
He  arrays  himself,  his  wives,  and  servants,  in 
their  richest  robes  and  most  splendid  orna- 
ments, and  parades  through  the  city.  The 
amount  of  gold  thus  displayed  is  sometimes  al- 
most fabulous ;  for  Ashanti  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est auriferous  regions  in  the  world.  The  soil 
is  every  where  impregnated  with  gold,  even  in 
the  streets  of  Kumasi.     With  such  abundant 
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sources  of  income,  the  King  of  Ashanti  is  prob- 
ably by  far  the  richest  man  in  Africa. 

Here  as  elsewhere  a  man's  importance  is  es- 
timated by  the  number  of  his  wives.    The  King 
is  prohibited  from  exceeding  the  numbei   of 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
up  the  full  complement.     During  the  working 
season  they  are  dispersed  through  the  country, 
engaged  in   agricultural  labor  with  their  own 
royal  hands.     For  the  remainder  of  the  year 
they  are  collected  in  Kumasi,  occupying  two 
long  streets,  where  they  are  kept  in  strict  se- 
clusion.    It  is  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to 
look  upon  them.     Sometimes  they  are  paraded 
through  the  streets,  preceded  by  a  company  of 
boys  to  warn  the  people   to  hide  themselves. 
Those  who  have  not  time  to  get  out  of  the  way 
fling  themselves  down  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  where  they  lie  till  the  procession  is  out 
of  sight.     Now  and  then,  upon  some  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  this  strict  rule  is  relaxed,  and 
the  galaxy  of  sable  beauty  may  be  beheld  with- 
out its  costing  the  life  of  the  spectator.     When 
the  British  Embassy  was  received,  the  King  ap- 
peared in  public  surrounded  by  three  hundred 
of  his  favorite  wives.     He  was  seated  upon  a 
throne  encased  in  massive  gold,  his  royal  per- 
son enfolded  in  rich  silken  garments,  with  neck, 
arms,  ankles,  fingers,  and  toes  covered  with  gold- 
en rings ;  while  all  his  attendants  were  furnish- 
ed with  golden  arms  and  implements  of  every  de- 
scription, brought  forth  from  the  royal  treasury. 
But  the  despotism  of  Ashanti  pales  before 
the  still  darker  and  more  bloody  absolutism  of 
Dehomi.     The  King  is  regarded  by  his  subjects 
as  a  demi-god.    It  is  a  grave  offense  to  imagine 


that  he  eats  or  drinks  or  sleeps,  like  ordinary 
mortals.  His  meals  are  taken  in  the  utmost 
privacy,  and  the  wretch  who  should  chance  to 
see  him  thus  engaged  would  be  put  to  death  on 
the  spot.  Upon  certain  great  occasions  he  so 
far  lays  aside  his  divinity  as  to  condescend  to 
drink  in  public ;  but  even  then  a  curtain  is  in- 
terposed between  him  and  his  subjects,  who 
prostrate  themselves  in  adoration  while  he  is 
supposed  to  be  imbibing ;  and  when  the  opera- 
tion is  over  they  rend  the  very  heavens  with 
their  acclamations. 

He  is  absolute  proprietor  of  the  country  and 
every  person  and  thing  in  it.  The  females  espe- 
cially are  his  peculiar  property.  No  man  can 
have  a  wife  except  by  his  permission.  They 
are  either  sold  or  given  as  rewards  for  distin- 
guished valor.  The  sale  takes  place  but  once  a 
year.  The  price  is  fixed  at  a  uniform  sum,  and 
the  buyer  has  no  privilege  of  choice.  He  must 
content  himself  with  such  one  as  his  Majesty 
pleases  to  assign. 

One  of  the  most  singular  institutions  of  De- 
homi is  the  famous  body  of  Amazons,  which 
constitute  the  elite  of  the  army.  Their  number 
at  present  is  about  5000,  armed  with  muskets 
and  all  the  weapons  of  African  warfare.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  English  embassy  was 
residing  in  Dehomi,  the  king  made,  for  their 
amusement,  frequent  displays  of  this  favorite 
band.  They  performed  all  sorts  of  sham-fights, 
in  order  to  show  off  their  strength  and  dexter- 
ity. These  strong-minded  and  strong-armed 
Amazons  become  more  masculine  than  the  men 
themselves,  and  when  one  wishes  to  reproach 
another  for  weakness  or  cowardice,  she  can  find 
no  more  emphatic  epithet  than  to  say,  "You 
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are  a  man !"  Their  superior  prowess  has  been 
quite  recently  displayed  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  singular 
episodes  of  African  history. 

Between  Dehomi  and  the  River  Niger  lies  a 
country  known  on  the  maps  as  Yoruba.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  a  powerful  state,  under  the  rule 
of  a  single  sovereign.  This  was  at  length  brok- 
en up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  governments, 
and  became  the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the 
slave-traders.  Some  forty  years  since  the  rem- 
nants of  a  few  feeble  tribes  sought  refuge  in  a 
famous  cavern  about  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
sea-shore.  Here  they  secreted  themselves,  liv- 
ing upon  roots  and  berries,  and  such  food  as 
they  could  find  growing  wild  about  their  lurk- 
ing-place. Other  fugitives  flocked  to  them, 
until  the  fragments  of  more  than  a  hundred 
tribes  were  gathered  in  this  place.  They  called 
their  settlement  Abeokuta,  or  "Understone,"  in 
memory  of  the  cavern  which  had  given  them 
shelter.  About  fifteen  years  ago  a  number  of 
liberated  slaves  from  Sierra  Leone  came  on  a 
trading  expedition  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  from 
Avhich  some  of  them  had  been  originally  stolen. 
They  carried  back  with  them  tidings  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Abeokuta;  and  a  large  body  of  civ- 
ilized and  Christianized  freedmen  from  Sierra 


Leone  at  once  determined  to 
rejoin  their  countrymen.    Be- 
tween the  years  1839  and  1842 
these     emigrants     numbered 
five  hundred.      This  infusion 
brought  new  life  to  the  com- 
munity, and  in  1853  its  inha- 
bitants numbered  more  than 
a   hundred    thousand.      Mis- 
sionaries   were    sent    out    to 
them,   and  their   efforts   met 
with  a  degree  of  success  with- 
out precedent  in  Africa.   Abe- 
okuta assumed  the  aspect  of 
a  civilized  and  Christianized 
community.       About      three 
years  ago  the  King  of  Deho- 
mi resolved  to  extirpate  the 
new  community,  and  marched 
against  it  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  including  his  fe- 
male invincibles.     It  happen- 
ed that  an  American  mission- 
ary,   Mr.   Bowen,    who    had 
served  as  a  soldier  in  our  late 
war  with  Mexico,  was  at  Abe- 
okuta.     He   saw   that    other 
weapons  than  preaching  must 
be  employed  against  the  sav- 
age  invaders,  and    set  about 
training   the   people   for   the 
contest.    The  Dehomans  were 
beaten  back  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  their  king  him- 
self was  saved  from  capture 
only  by  the  bravery  with  which 
his  regiments  of  Amazons  de- 
fended his  person. 
Just  opposite  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  terminate  at  the  sea- 
shore in  a  bold  peak  of  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  feet  in  height.    These  mountains  form 
the  boundary  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Guinea. 

Along  this  coast  were  the  chief  seats  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  Africa ;  and  in  Saint 
Paul  de  Loando  and  Benguela  they  still  possess 
two  important  settlements,  which  give  them  the 
control  of  the  province  of  Angola.  Spain  has 
a  nominal  possession  of  the  island  of  Fernando 
Po,  which  commands  the  mouths  of  the  Niger. 
This  may  become  a  position  of  no  little  import- 
ance, when  the  fertile  country  watered  by  that 
great  river  is  opened  to  commerce.  At  Clar- 
ence, the  principal  town  of  the  island,  lies  the 
body  of  Richard  Lander,  as  though  keeping 
watch  over  the  river,  the  mysterious  problem 
of  whose  course  he  was  the  first  to  solve.  No 
monument  marks  his  place  of  rest ;  his  great 
discovery  is  his  most  fitting  memorial. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  Slave  Trade,  palm-oil 
and  ivory  have  been  the  leading  articles  of  ex- 
port from  the  African  coast.  The  trade  in  oil 
has  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  leading  branches 
of  trade.     The  civilization  of  a  people  may  be 
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pretty  accurately  measured  by  the  amount  of 
soap  and  cotton  it  consumes.  No  nation  can 
claim  to  be  thoroughly  enlightened  until  every 
individual  has  at  least  three  shirts  made  from 
cotton  grown  on  the  Mississippi,  spun  and  woven 
on  the  Merrimac,  and  duly  washed  with  soap 
made  from  the  palm-oil  of  the  Niger. 

Congo  is  now  a  mere  geographical  name  for 
a  region  which  has  furnished  a  larger  number 
of  slaves  than  any  other  portion  of  Africa.  If 
we  could  put  faith  in  the  accounts  of  the  Por- 
tuguese missionaries  it  was  within  two  centuries 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  They  speak 
in  many  cases  of  armies  of  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  men ;  and  Father  Carli  gravely  tells 
us  of  one  of  900,000,  under  command  of  a  hea- 
then monarch,  Don  Antonio,  who  were  utterly 
put  to  rout  by  400  Portuguese  musketeers.  The 
story  of  the  victories  of  Cortez  in  Mexico  is  out- 
done by  the  narrative  of  this  exploit  of  the 
doughty  Lusitanians;  and  not  improbably  one  is 
about  as  near  the  truth  as  the  other.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Congo  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  missionary  enterprises  ever 
carried  out  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Never, 
perhaps,  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost  were  con- 
verts multiplied  so  rapidly  as  in  Congo.  Good 
Father  Carli  says  that  in  two  years  he  baptized 
2700;  another  Padre  is  said  to  have  adminis- 
tered the  holy  rite  to  12,000  converts  in  a  year. 
Father  Merolla  says  that  he  himself  baptized 
13,000  in  five  years;  but  when  he  comes  to 
narrate  the  success  of  the  labors  of  his  brethren, 
his  statistics  partake  of  the  miraculous:  One 
zealous  laborer  made  Christians  of  50,000,  while 
another,  whose  operations  extended  over  a  score 
of  years,  performed  the  saving  ordinance  upon 
more  than  100,000.     One  thing,  however,  seems 


certain,  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  Christian- 
ity was  the  ostensible  religion  of  the  country, 
the  rites  of  paganism  were  sternly  prohibited, 
and  the  priests  of  the  old  religion  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Of  all  this  great  work,  not  a  trace  now 
exists ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  than  all, 
no  record  remains  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christianity  was  extirpated  from  the  country. 

The  dissolution  of  the  great  monarchies  of 
Southern  Guinea  has  left  the  government  in  a 
singular  state.  The  so-called  "King"  is  but 
the  chief  man  of  a  village  or  a  group  of  villages. 
He  has  no  well-defined  powers,  and  no  revenues 
except  the  dashes  or  presents  made  by  vessels 
trading  with  his  town.  The  office  is  hereditary 
in  a  certain  family ;  but  from  that  family  the 
people  may  choose  any  one  as  their  chief.  When 
a  king  dies  his  sister  or  some  near  female  rela- 
tive must  occupy  the  throne  day  and  night  un- 
til his  successor  is  chosen,  which  may  not  be 
for  weeks.  When  a  choice  has  been  made,  the 
people  flock  in  a  mass  to  the  house  of  the  new 
monarch.  Every  man,  woman,  child,  and  slave 
has  for  this  day  perfect  impunity  to  say  what 
they  please  to  the  new  king,  who  is  likely  to 
hear  unpleasant  truths  enough  to  last  him  his 
life-time.  He  could  not  be  more  soundly  abused 
if  he  were  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  If  he  has  ever  done  any  thing 
which  he  would  wish  forgotten,  it  is  sure  to  be 
brought  to  mind.  He  is  told  he  must  not  put 
on  any  airs  when  he  gets  on  the  throne.  Above 
all  things  he  must  try  to  get  rid  of  the  stingy 
disposition  which  he  has  always  shown  ;  for  the 
meanest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  close-fisted,  nig- 
gardly king.  To  all  this,  the  poor  monarch 
elect  is  expected  to  listen  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience and  meekness ;  and  it  is  held  that  the 
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most  contemptible  act  of  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  guilty  would  be  to  cherish  any  resent- 
ment on  account  of  it  after  he  comes  into  pow- 
er. They  have  a  very  sensible  explanation  to 
give  of  this  odd  custom.  They  say  that  after 
the  king  is  once  in  power  no  man  will  dare  to 
tell  him  any  disagreeable  truths,  and  they  must 
make  use  of  the  only  opportunity  that  will  ever 
occur. 

The  natives  of  Southern  Guinea  belong  to  a 
stock  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  north. 
Less  robust  in  person,  they  are  more  dextrous 
and  intelligent.  The  languages  of  Northern 
Guinea  are  harsh  in  sound,  having  few  inflec- 
tions and  a  meagre  vocabulary.  Those  of 
Southern  Guinea  are  remarkably  soft  and  flow- 
ing, and  are  flexible  beyond  any  others  in  the 
world.  The  Mpongwe  dialect,  which  may  stand 
as  a  type  of  all,  has  been  thoroughly  mastered 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  as  far  as  we  are  qualified  to 
judge  from  his  grammatical  analysis,  it  exceeds 
in  the  philosophical  nature  of  its  formation  even 
the  Greek — the  tongue  of  the  gods.  It  must 
long  remain  a  marvel  to  philologists  how  a  peo- 
ple but  a  few  removes  from  barbarism  could 
have  framed  or  perpetuated  such  a  language. 

In  point  of  finesse  and  cunning  as  traders, 
the  natives  stand  pre-eminent.  Yankee  skip- 
pers are  not  usually  charged  with  lack  of  ca- 
pacity to  drive  *a  bargain ;  but  they  are  quite 
overmatched  by  the  Guinea  negroes.  These 
have  indeed  one  advantage  over  the  trader,  of 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
Time  is  not  of  the  least  account  with  them. 
The  negro  who  offers  to  sell  an  elephant's  tusk 
can  afford  to  spend  a  week  in  bargaining,  while 
with  the  captain  of  a  vessel  an  hour  is  of  con- 


sequence. The  negro  offers  his  ivory  with  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  transact 
weighty  business.  The  captain  affects  an  air 
of  perfect  indifference.  A  deal  of  manoeuvring 
ensues  as  to  who  shall  make  the  first  offer. 
The  trader  names  a  sum  quite  below  the  mark; 
the  other  rejoins  by  naming  a  sum  quite  as 
much  above  it.  The  captain  don't  care  about 
trading;  he  is  just  about  weighing  anchor  and 
going  where  ivory  is  cheaper;  but  he  will  make 
one  more  offer,  a  little  better.  The  negro  thinks 
there  is  no  chance  for  a  trade,  but  he  will  do 
what  is  fair,  and  lowers  his  price  a  little.  So 
they  go  on  approximating  by  degrees,  until 
finally  each  reaches  his  ultimatum,  where  he 
declares  he  will  stand.  They  are  still  at  some 
distance  apart.  A  long  interval  of  silence  en- 
sues, and  they  at  length  agree  to  "  split  the  dif- 
ference." Down  goes  the  tooth  into  the  hold, 
and  up  come  the  muskets,  powder,  brass  pans, 
gun-flints,  and  the  rest  of  the  articles  wanted ; 
for  the  traffic  here  is  one  of  barter — the  "  round 
trade,"  as  it  is  termed :  so  many  each  of  some 
thirty  different  articles  in  exchange  for  a  tooth. 
A  "  corner"  is  sometimes  got  up  in  the  ivory 
market  with  a  dexterity  that  would  do  honor  to 
Wall  Street.  Pernaps  two  vessels  may  be  in 
port  at  the  same  time,  each  in  search  of  ivory. 
The  skippers  are  played  off  against  each  other 
with  consummate  skill;  messages  are  carried 
from  one  to  the  other  which  neither  ever  dream- 
ed of  sending.  Captain  Larboard  is  told  by  a 
score  of  witnesses  that  Captain  Starboard  has 
sworn  that  he  will  buy  every  tooth  in  market, 
if  it  breaks  him  ;  and  that  Larboard  shall  not 
get  ivory  enough  to  make  a  fine-tooth  comb — 
coupled  very  likely  with  a  hint  at  his  rival's 
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Btanding  in  need  of  such  an  article.  Starboard 
is  told  of  some  similar  declaration  on  the  part 
of  Larboard  ;  and  the  two  captains  are  soon  bid- 
ding against  each  other.  So  the  "Bulls"  have 
it  very  decidedly  in  the  ivory  market.  Or  per- 
haps a  report  is  started  that  a  native  up  in  the 
bush  has  the  largest  tooth  ever  seen.  It  weighs 
an  incredible  number  of  pounds.  A  cat  has 
reared  a  family  of  kittens  in  its  hollow.  It 
must  have  belonged  to  the  father  of  all  ele- 
phants. Lucky  will  the  captain  be  who  shall 
add  that  tooth  to  his  cargo.  And  what  is  best 
of  all,  the  poor  bushman  does  not  know  what 
it  is  worth.  If  the  captain  will  intrust  a  few 
goods — half  the  value  of  the  tooth — to  the  nar- 
rator of  the  story,  he  will  buy  the  tooth  for  him. 
Very  likely  the  captain  falls  into  the  scheme, 
only  to  find  before  he  gets  the  tooth  fairly  into 
the  hold  of  his  vessel,  he  has,  on  one  pretext 
and  another,  paid  twice  its  value. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Gabun  River  lives  the 
shrewdest  negro  in  all  Guinea — a  bright-eyed, 
gray-headed,  humpbacked  old  fellow,  named 
Cringy.  His  village  is  perched  upon  a  bluff, 
whence,  spy-glass  in  hand,  he  is  sure  to  get  the 
first  glimpse  of  every  vessel  that  approaches. 
It  matters  little  of  what  nation  it  may  be,  for 
Cringy  speaks  English,  French,  Portuguese,  be- 
sides half-a-dozen  native  dialects.  He  has  a 
whole  library  of  "  books" — as  the  Africans  call 
any  written  document — certifying  to  his  perfect 
honesty ;  and  now  and  then,  when  he  wants  a 
fresh  certificate,  he  will  conduct  himself  with 
such  propriety  that  the  captain  can  recommend 
him  as  a  model  agent  and  factotum.  But  woe 
to  the  next  customer  after  Cringy  has  been 
whitewashed.     He  has  been  put  in  irons  half-a- 


dozen  times  by  captains  whom  he  has  cheated. 
But  somehow  nobody  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
be  severe  with  such  a  good-natured,  gray -head- 
ed, humpbacked  old  fellow;  and  he  always  gets 
off  with  a  brief  confinement.  The  captain  of  a 
French  man-of-war  once,  acting  upon  African 
rather  than  European  ideas  of  justice,  compelled 
the  whole  population  of  the  Gabun  to  pay  cer- 
tain debts  that  Cringy  had  contracted.  They,  of 
course,  owe  him  no  love,  but  have  no  way  to 
help  themselves. 

The  old  fellow  is  a  perfect  Quilp  in  domestic 
life,  and  rules  his  household  with  a  rough  hand. 
It  happened  a  few  years  ago  that  one  of  his 
wives,  taking  offense  at  his  way  of  showing  fond- 
ness, left  his  bed  and  board,  and  went  back  to 
her  father,  King  George,  the  sovereign  of  a 
town  thirty  miles  up  the  river.  All  Cringy's 
attempts  to  reclaim  his  fugitive  spouse  were 
unavailing.  Just  about  this  time  the  com- 
mander of  a  French  squadron  on  the  coast  de- 
sired to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  King  George, 
and  Cringy  was  summoned  to  act  as  interpreter. 
He  saw  that  he  would  be  at  all  events  well  paid 
for  his  trouble,  and  his  subtle  brain  devised  a 
scheme  for  getting  back  his  wife  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
The  vessels  sailed  up  the  river,  and  Cringy 
marshaled  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  and  his  suite 
into  the  royal  presence. 

"Tell  King  George,"  said  the  Frenchman  to 
Cringy,  "  that  King  Louis  is  his  friend,  and 
wants  him  to  sign  a  book  that  he  will  be  a 
friend  to  the  French." 

The  interpreter  puts  on  a  grave  air,  and  says : 

"King  George,  the  Commodore  says  he  is 
astonished  that  you  won't  give  my  wife  back  to 
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me.  He  says  if  you  don't  do  it  at  once,  he  will 
fire  on  your  town  with  his  great  guns." 

King  George  received  this  improvised  com- 
munication in  a  manner  not  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  Cringy 's  expectations. 

"  Go  out  quietly  and  load  your  guns,"  said 
he  to  his  own  people,  "  and  if  the  Frenchmen 
shed  a  drop  of  blood,  don't  let  one  of  these  fel- 
lows get  back  to  their  vessels ;  and  be  sure  to 
shoot  Cringy  the  first  of  all." 

The  cunning  old  humpback  saw  that  his  coup 
had  failed,  and  at  once  set  about  appeasing  his 
irate  father-in-law.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had 
taken  a  mode  of  getting  back  his  wife  that  dis- 
pleased King  George.  The  best  of  men  did 
wrong  sometimes ;  and  this  was  the  most  griev- 
ous error  of  his  whole  life.  But  he  would  see 
that  no  harm  came  of  it.  One  word  from  him 
to  the  Commodore  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent him  from  firing  upon  the  town  ;  and  as  for 
his  wife,  why,  they  would  talk  the  matter  over  in 
a  friendly  way. 

By  this  time  the  Frenchman  began  to  grow 
uneasy.  He  could  not  understand  a  word  that 
had  been  said ;  but  he  saw  that  something  had 
gone  amiss,  and  did  not  like  the  sudden  depart- 
ure of  King  George's  men. 

"What  does  he  say,  Cringy?"  he  asked. 
"Will  he  sign  the  paper?  And  why  did  his 
men  go  out?" 

"They  have  gone,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  to 
kill  a  sheep  for  your  dinner ;  and  when  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine  is  ready  to  go,  King  George 
will  sign  the  paper." 

Time  was  thus  gained,  and  Cringy  played  his 
cards  so  well  that  King  George  agreed  not  only 
to  sign  the  treaty  but  to  restore  the  fair  runa- 
way. The  high  contracting  parties  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Cringy  carried  back  his  wife 
in  triumph,  was  well  paid  for  his  services  in  ne- 
gotiating the  treaty,  and  a  month  passed  before 
either  party  discovered  how  the  cunning  diplo- 
mat had  played  his  own  game,  while  acting  as 
negotiator  between  them.  If  Cringy  had  been 
an  Austrian,  he  would  surely  have  been  sent  to 
Paris  as  mediator  between  Russia  and  the  Allies, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  not  out- 
witted both. 

A  large  share  of  the  troubles  of  an  African's 
life  arise,  in  one  way  and  another,  from  his 
wives.  The  honest  Kruman,  as  we  have  seen, 
does  not  escape.  The  Ashantis  and  Dehomans 
are  obliged  to  wage  continual  wars  to  keep  up 
the  number  that  they  require.  These  African 
dames  have  a  proclivity  for  deserting  their  lords 
and  masters  when  they  think  themselves  ill 
used.  If  one  goes  back  to  her  friends,  the  hus- 
band can  demand  that  they  should  either  give 
her  up  or  refund  the  price  which  he  paid  for 
her.  If  they  fail  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
he  may  seize  upon  the  property  of  any  of  her 
townsmen,  and  even  inflict  corporeal  punish- 
ment upon  them,  and  lay  the  whole  responsi- 
bility upon  her  family.  A  palaver  is  then  called, 
and  the  friends  are  obliged  not  only  to  make 
good  all  damages,  but  to  give  up  the  woman. 


If,  however,  the  runaway  throws  herself  upon 
the  protection  of  some  other  man,  he  is  held 
bound  in  honor  to  protect  her  at  all  hazards. 
If  he  can  and  will  pay  her  price,  the  affair  is 
ended  ;  if  not,  her  friends  are  held  responsible. 
These  complicated  affairs  not  unfrequently  lead 
to  a  deal  of  bloodshed  before  they  are  finally 
adjusted.  In  Southern  Guinea  the  affair  often 
takes  a  still  more  sanguinary  turn.  When  a 
woman  elopes  from  her  husband,  and  he  is  un- 
able to  lay  hands  upon  the  fugitive,  he  may 
walk  to  the  nearest  village  and  shoot  the  first 
man  he  encounters,  and  announce  to  the  peo- 
ple that  he  is  satisfied,  and  they  must  look  for 
revenge  to  the  original  wrong-doer.  Nobody 
blames  him.  He  is  quit  of  the  affair.  But  the 
villagers  have  suffered  an  indignity  which  must 
be  wiped  off  upon  somebody  else.  So  they  shoot 
a  man  from  the  next  village  beyond.  Their 
hands  are  thus  washed  clean.  This  may  be  re- 
peated a  dozen  times  until  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood is  on  its  guard,  and  the  last  village  is  un- 
able to  pass  the  affront  any  further.  A  general 
palaver  is  summoned.  The  matter  is  wholly 
between  the  chief  who  calls  the  palaver,  who 
has  lost  a  man  for  whom  he  has  got  nothing, 
and  the  first  offender,  who  has  gained  a  wife  for 
whom  he  has  given  nothing.  All  the  interme- 
diate parties  have  canceled  their  claims  by 
shooting  an  innocent  person.  A  sum  is  fixed 
which  the  first  offender  must  pay  to  this  chief 
in  lieu  of  a  life,  and  the  account  is  declared 
square  all  around. 

The  African  passes  his  life  in  constant  dread 
of  witchcraft.  How  a  man  comes  in  possession 
of  this  terrible  gift  is  not  very  well  settled  among 
them.  But  when  once  he  has  attained  it  there 
is  no  limit  to  his  power.  He  can  transform  him- 
self into  a  tiger,  an  elephant,  or  a  shark.  He 
can  keep  back  the  rains,  and  curse  the  land  with 
drought.  He  can  bring  sickness,  poverty,  and 
death  upon  whom  he  will.  The  possession  of 
this  power  is  any  thing  but  desirable ;  and  any 
African  would  die  rather  than  remain  under  sus- 
picion of  practicing  the  art.  Yet  any  man  is  at 
any  moment  liable  to  be  charged  with  it.  As 
every  death  or  calamity  is  ascribed  to  this  cause, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  moment  to  find  out  the 
offender.  When  the  charge  is  fairly  brought 
against  a  man,  there  is  but  one  way  for  him  to 
prove  his  innocence;  he  must  submit  to  the  red- 
water  ordeal.  This  consists  in  drinking  a  large 
quantity  of  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  has  the  physical  properties  of  a  narcotic 
and  an  emetic,  besides  the  spiritual  one  of  de- 
tecting the  perpetrator  of  witchcraft.  The  or- 
deal is  conducted  with  great  ceremony.  A  cir- 
cle is  formed,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  placed 
pots  containing  the  wonderful  liquor.  The  ac- 
cused, who  wishes  to  purge  himself,  comes  for- 
ward, almost  naked,  and  takes  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  vessels.  The  charge  against  him  is 
then  recited;  after  which  he  makes  a  solemn 
confession  of  his  manifold  misdeeds,  but  deny- 
ing the  special  crime  now  laid  to  his  charge,  in- 
voking the  Divine  vengeance  to  fall  upon  him 
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THE  BED-WATER  ORDEAL. 

if  he  is  guilty.  He  then  drinks  the  water.  If 
it  nauseates  him  so  that  he  vomits  freely,  he  is 
pronounced  cleared.  But  if  he  becomes  giddy 
and  delirious,  his  guilt  is  proved.  A  great  howl 
of  wrath  rises  from  the  spectators.  The  very 
children  hoot  at  him,  and  pelt  him  with  stones 
and  clubs.  Not  unfrequently  he  is  dragged 
about  until  life  is  extinct.  His  nearest  kindred 
dare  manifest  no  sympathy  or  offer  any  remon- 
strance. But  if  the  infallible  red-water  pro- 
nounces him  guiltless,  he  receives  a  solemn 
ovation.  He  is  feted  and  feasted  ;  honors  and 
presents  are  showered  upon  him  almost  without 
stint.  Nor  does  his  triumph  end  here.  His  ac- 
cusers are  in  turn  arraigned;  and  they  must  go 
through  the  red-water  ordeal,  or  pay  a  fine  to 
the  man  whom  they  had  attempted  to  ruin. 

The  Deydbo,  or  Doctor,  is  an  important  per- 
sonage among  the  Krumen.  His  duties  are 
both  medical  and  priestly.  No  one  is  permitted 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  this  office  until  he 
has  spent  a  couple  of  years  with  some  famous 
practitioner.  During  all  this  time  he  must  never 
cut  his  hair  nor  wash  his  person.  What  the 
precise  connection  is  between  dirt  and  sanctity 
has  never  been  made  out ;  but  the  existence  of 
few  facts  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  more 
wide-spread  belief.  When  his  two  years'  novi- 
tiate has  expired,  the  young  aspirant  is  required 


to  give  a  public  proof  of  his  pro- 
ficiency. A  number  of  earthen 
jars  are  brought  out,  in  one  of 
which  the  head  of  a  chicken 
has  been  secretly  deposited.  If, 
like  young  Bassanio  at  Bel- 
mont, he  succeeds  in  promptly 
pointing  out  the  one  in  which 
the  hidden  article  is  concealed, 
his  trial  is  pronounced  success- 
ful, and  his  qualifications  are 
henceforth  never  to  be  dis- 
puted. He  is  now  permitted 
the  luxury  of  a  thorough  ab- 
lution, and  the  accumulated 
two  years'  growth  of  wool  is 
solemnly  shorn  from  his  head, 
and  put  in  his  possession  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  upon 
this  his  whole  professional  skill 
depends.  He  also  receives  his 
diploma,  which  consists  of  a 
monkey's  skin.  The  practice 
of  the  Deyabo  is  conducted  on 
the  quack  principle  of  no  cure, 
no  pay.  If  the  case  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  he  must  deposit  with 
the  family  of  the  patient  the 
bundle  of  hair  that  was  shorn 
from  his  head  at  the  time  of  his 
initiation.  This  is  a  kind  of 
security  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty. 

Few  countries  offer  as  many 
attractions  to  the  hunter  as 
Southern  Guinea.  The  mon- 
key tribe,  perhaps,  do  not  come 
within  the  category  of  game,  though  an  excep- 
tion might  almost  be  made — for  or  against — 
of  the  formidable  Trogdolytes  Gorilla,  known 
and  feared  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of 
Njena.  No  specimen  of  this  animal  has  ever 
yet  found  its  way  into  our  menageries.  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  was  the  first  to  make  its  existence 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  describes  it  as 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Chimpanzee  family. 
One,  whose  skeleton  has  been  presented  by 
him  to  the  Natural  Historical  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, must,  when  living,  have  been  five  and  a 
half  feet  high,  measuring  four  feet  across  the 
shoulders.  An  ugly  beast  he  is.  The  natives 
say  that  he  can  crush  a  musket-barrel  between 
his  teeth.  The  crocodile  is  a  pleasant  friend  to 
meet  in  the  rivers,  while  the  boa  constrictor,  or 
rather  typLon,  adds  a  special  charm  to  the  jun- 
gles. Mr.  Wilson  himself  never  happened  to 
meet  with  one  of  these  of  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  feet  in  length  ;  this  the  natives  did  not 
consider  much  of  a  snake,  affirming  that  they 
grow  much  larger.  He  once  assisted  in  extri- 
cating a  favorite  dog  from  the  coils  of  one  of 
these  monsters,  who  had  seized  him  and  was 
leisurely  sliming  him  over  preparatory  to  swal- 
lowing. The  dog  was  not  injured,  but  it  was  a 
week  before  he  got  rid  of  the  varnish  with  which 
the  reptile  had  covered  him.     The  typhon  has 
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no  poison-fang,  and  his  teeth  hook  downward, 
so  that  when  he  begins  to  swallow  any  thing,  it 
must  go  down,  or  he  will  be  choked  to  death. 
Some  of  the  negroes  eat  this  creature ;  but  those 
of  a  refined  taste  rather  object  to  it. 

Lions  are  unknown  on  the  Western  Coast;  so 
that  we  fear  it  would  present  few  attractions  to 
Monsieur  Jules  Gerard,  the  "Lion  Killer  of 
Algeria,"  whose  special  mission  seems  to  be  to 
wage  war  upon  the  King  of  Beasts.  If  he  could 
descend  to  more  ignoble  game,  he  would  find  in 
the  African  tiger,  or  leopard,  an  antagonist  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  rifle. 

But  Mr.  Baker,  the  Ceylon  elephant-killer, 
whose  exploits  have  furnished  us  with  materials 
for  a  couple  of  papers,  and  the  redoubtable 
Gordon  dimming,  might  enjoy  themselves  vast- 
ly, and  put  money  in  their  purse  besides,  by  en- 
tering upon  a  crusade  against  the  elephants  of 
Guinea.  Baker's  tuskless  Ceylon  elephants, 
though  nuisances  while  alive,  are  worthless  when 
dead  ;  and  dimming  had  to  make  long  expedi- 
tions from  the  Cape  in  order  to  procure  ivory. 
But  in  Guinea  great  "tuskers,"  whose  every 
tooth  is  worth  a  nugget,  come  down  to  the  very 
coast  in  such  numbers  that  the  natives,  with  their 
inefficient  weapons,  manage  to  kill  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  every  year  in  the  Gabun  district  alone. 
After  reading  the  scientific  manner  in  which  our 
Ceylon  friend  dispatches  a  huge  "rogue"  with 
a  single  ball  from  his  favorite  "  two-ounce,"  it 
is  painful  to  hear  of  the  unscientific  "tooling" 
to  which,  from  want  of  proper  instruments,  the 
African  hunter  is  obliged  to  resort.  Armed 
with  an  old  musket,  loaded  with  a  triple  charge 
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of  powder,  and  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  slugs 
and  spikes  and  rusty  nails,  he  creeps  up  behind 
and  under  the  elephant,  who  is  busily  munching 
afresh  tree-top,  and  gives  him  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  the  piece,  which  go  crashing  in  like 
a  carronade  broadside  fired  point-blank  into 
the  hull  of  a  man-of-war.  Such  a  piece,  so 
loaded,  can  not  be  discharged  from  the  shoul- 
der, but  must  be  held  at  arm's-length ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  chance  whether  any  vital 
part  is  hit.  If  not,  the  hunter  must  look  out  for 
himself.  His  only  hope  of  safety  is  to  take  to 
a  tree,  and  keep  running  around  it  till  the  ele- 
phant is  wearied  with  the  chase,  and  gives  it  up. 
One  false  step  or  stumble,  and  the  elephant  is 
upon  him. 

Nor  do  we  much  more  affect  the  other  mode 
of  killing;  the  elephant  described  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
There  is  a  forest  vine  which  the  natives  sup- 
pose is  so  hateful  to  the  elephant  that  he  will 
never  pass  over  it  unless  goaded  by  wounds. 
This  is  drawn  around  the  space  where  a  drove 
is  feeding.  Poisoned  plantains  are  then  scat- 
tered about,  which  the  beasts  devour  greedily. 
When  they  have  become  weakened  by  the  poi- 
son, the  negroes  prod  them  with  spears  until 
they  give  up  the  ghost  from  sheer  loss  of  blood. 
How  different  this  from  Mr.  Baker's  single  ball, 
at  six  yards'  distance,  sent  through  the  forehead 
into  the  brain,  while  the  elephant  is  dashing  up, 
head-on,  with  lowered  trunk.  Any  thing  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  as  De  Quincey 
argues  in  his  famous  "  Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts."  So,  though  no  Nimrods  ourselves,  we  hope 
that  elephant  hunting  in  Guinea  will  soon  be 
conducted  upon  more  artistic 
principles. 

From  elephants  to  ants 
may  seem  a  long  stride.  But 
the  Guinea  ants  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  and  the  man  who 
shall  find  some  way  of  ex- 
terminating one  or  two  spe- 
cies will  do  a  greater  service 
than  if  he  had  rid  the  country 
of  elephants,  tigers,  crocodiles, 
and  typhons. 

Of  this  class,  however,  are 
not  the  famous  termites,  whose 
tumuli  are  decidedly  better 
specimens  of  architecture  than 
the  native  huts.  These  are 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  a  little  more  in  height, 
built  of  clay,  in  a  conical 
form,  and  ornamented  with 
turrets.  They  have  no  ex- 
ternal opening,  and  the  build- 
ers are  never  seen  unless  their 
habitations  are  broken  into : 
in  which  case  they  show  plen- 
ty of  pluck.  Break  off  one  of 
the  turrets,  and  an  engineer 
mounts  to  the  breach,  exam- 
ines the  injury,  and  summons 
the  laborers  to  repair  it,  which 
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they  do  with  clay  brought 
ready-tempered  from  within. 
The  tumulus  is  a  great  city, 
with  streets  and  avenues  in- 
numerable. In  the  very  cen- 
tre is  the  royal  palace,  the 
abode  of  the  Queen  and  Moth- 
er of  all.  Her  Majesty,  like 
the  sculptured  kings  on  the 
monuments  of  Nineveh,  ex- 
ceeds her  subjects  in  size  ten- 
fold. It  is  not  easy  to  get  a 
sight  of  her.  Unless  the 
mound  is  demolished  very  rap- 
idly, her  subjects  contrive  to 
carry  her  off  through  the  sub- 
terranean ways. 

The  great  pest  is  a  little 
white  ant,  that  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  makes  con- 
stant predatory  expeditions. 
Books  and  clothing  seem  to 
be  their  favorite  plunder, 
though  furniture,  and  provis- 
ions of  all  kinds  are  highly 
acceptable.  When  they  get 
into  a  box  of  clothing  they 
begin  by  boring  holes  through 
and  through,  as  if  of  set  pur- 
pose to  render  it  useless  to  the 
human  proprietor.  To  get  at 
any  elevated  object,  they  con- 
struct a  sort  of  covered  arch- 
way of  clay,  tempered  by  a 
secretion  from  their  own  bod- 
ies. The  only  way  to  secure 
provisions  from  them  is  to  put 
them  upon  a  scaffold,  elevated 
upon  posts.  If  these  are  kept  well  covered 
with  soft  pitch,  the  ants  can  not  cross  it.  But 
let  this  get  hard,  and  they  throw  their  covered 
way  across,  and  swarm  to  the  plunder.  Their 
perseverance  is  indomitable;  tear  down  their 
arched  approach,  and  they  set  about  rebuilding  it 
forthwith.  This  they  will  do  a  score  of  times  in 
succession,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  compelling 
them  to  abandon  their  work,  is  to  sprinkle  ar- 
senic along  its  course.  But  even  then,  if  there 
is  something  particularly  to  their  taste  to  be 
gained,  they  will  build  a  new  approach  by  the 
side  of  the  old  one.  A  little  of  this  active  poi- 
son scattered  about  a  box  or  bureau  will  effect- 
ually keep  them  away ;  but  this  remedy,  like 
many  another  powerful  medicine,  is  too  danger- 
ous to  admit  of  general  application. 

The  ant  of  ants  is  the  "  Driver"  a  little  black 
fellow  for  whom  every  thing  that  Avalks  or  creeps 
must  make  way.  They  march  about  the  coun- 
try in  solid  columns  half  a  mile  long,  with  scouts 
flung  out  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  to  see  that 
the  way  is  clear.  When  they  come  to  a  foot- 
path, where  danger  is  apprehended,  two  parallel 
files  of  soldiers  are  stationed  across,  standing 
upright  at  a  short  distance  apart;  other  ants 
stretch  themselves  across  the  space  between  the 
files,  interlocking  their  claws  with  the  extended 
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fore-claws  of  their  supporters,  so  as  to  form  with 
their  bodies  a  perfect  arch.  This  is  bound 
firmly  together  by  others,  who  stretch  them- 
selves lengthwise  along  it.  A  covered  way  is 
thus  constructed  under  which  the  females  and 
the  laborers  who  bear  the  larva  may  pass  with 
security.  This  living  arch  is  so  firmly  bound 
together  that  a  man  may  put  a  cane  under  its 
centre,  and  lift  it  bodily  from  the  ground  with- 
out breaking  it.  When  disturbed,  the  whole 
army  spread  themselves  over  a  considerable 
space,  over  which  few  animals  dare  attempt  to 
pass.  If  they  encounter  the  carcass  of  any  ani- 
mal in  their  march,  they  do  not  leave  it  till  it  is 
all  devoured.  They  will  make  way  with  the 
body  of  an  elephant  in  a  few  days.  Living  ani- 
mals are  not  safe  from  their  assaults.  A  horse 
or  a  cow,  shut  up  with  an  army  of  them,  will  be 
harassed  to  death  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  days  will  be  devoured, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hair  and  skeleton. 
It  has  been  said  that  criminals  were  once  pun- 
ished, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  being 
bound  fast  and  laid  in  the  track  of  the  Drivers, 
in  which  case  they  Avould  be  devoured  piece- 
meal. There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  this  refinement  in  cruelty  is  a  pure  inven- 
tion ;  at  all  events,  no  such  practice  now  exists. 
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The  "  Drivers"  very  frequently  visit  the  houses 
of  the  natives.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  at- 
tempt to  stay  their  progress,  and  the  better  way 
is  for  the  inhabitants  to  vacate  their  dwellings 
while  the  ants  are  in  possession.  Their  occu- 
pancy usually  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  and  on 
their  departure  it  is  found  that  the  house  has 
been  thoroughly  cleared  of  every  species  of  in- 
sect and  vermin.  The  inhabitants  indeed  first 
learn  that  the  Drivers  are  present  by  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  cockroaches  and  the  squeaking  of  the 
mice  that  are  undergoing  martyrdom.  There 
is  no  chance  of  escape  for  an  individual  of  these 
vermin,  for  the  ants  are  every  where,  over  the 
floor,  under  the  roof,  and  along  the  walls,  in 
every  nook  and  crevice,  in  every  hole,  crack, 
and  corner.  The  visits  of  the  ants  are  usually 
made  at  night,  and  in  the  morning,  if  they  have 
completed  their  work,  they  take  their  departure, 
leaving  the  floor  strewed  with  the  wings  of  cock- 
roaches, and  the  bones  and  skins  of  mice. 
Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  sick  and 
infirm  who  had  no  one  to  carry  them  off,  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  these  terrible  Drivers. 
But  taking  all  things  into  account,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  are  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
pest;  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  their  visits 
being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  leav- 
ing the  house  free  from  other  insects,  which  is 
no  small  matter  in  a  tropical  country. 

So  long  as  the  Slave  Trade  existed,  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  civilization  of  the  countries 
cursed  by  it.  That  traffic  is  now  virtually  ex- 
tinct. A  cargo  is  indeed  now  and  then  shipped 
by  stealth,  much  as  a  house  is  occasionally 
robbed  or  a  pocket  picked  among  us.  Tbe 
death-blow  to  the  Slave  Trade  was  given  by 
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the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
Brazil,  by  which  the  second  half  of  this  century 
was  signalized.     In  1848  there  were  introduced 
into  Brazil  60,000  slaves ;  in  1852  only  700,  of 
whom  a  large  share  were  seized  by  the  govern- 
ment.    Cuba  is  now  the  chief  market  for  the 
Slave  Trade.     With  the  decay  of  this  has  grown 
up,  step  by  step,  a  very  extensive  commerce  in 
the  natural  products  of  the  country.     Few  re- 
gions on  the  globe  are  capable  of  producing  an 
equal  variety  or  amount  of  articles  of  legitimate 
commerce,  and  certainly  no  tropical   country 
has  a  native  population  from  whom  so  much 
may  be  expected,  in  turning  these  natural  ad- 
vantages to  account.     The  Africans  are  a  bar- 
barous, but  not   a  worn-out   and   effete  race. 
They  have  a  future  before  them.     Their  civil- 
ization will  not  be  accomplished  in  one  genera- 
tion, perhaps  not  in  five  or  ten.     But  it  took 
quite  as  many  generations  to  transform  the  wan- 
dering Pelasgi  into  the  glorious  Greeks;  the 
rude  Oscan  and  Etruscan  tribes  into  the  stately 
Romans ;  or  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  vaga- 
bond Celts,  Scandinavian  pirates,  and  Teutonic 
robbers    into    those   kindred    composite    races 
Avhich  for  want  of  better  terms  we  denominate 
Gallic  and  Anglo-Saxon.     The  Sclavonic  races, 
like  the  Negro,  have  no  past,  only  a  future.     If, 
from  the  small  portion  of  its  orbit  through  which 
modern  civilization  has  passed,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  lay  down  its  course  for  the  next  thou- 
sand years,  we  should  say  that  the  maritime 
portions  of  the  temperate  zone  were  reserved  for 
the  sea-loving  Ceito-Teutonic  stock ;  the  great 
interior  plains  and  table-lands  of  Europe  and 
Asia  for  tbe  Sclavonic  race;  while  the  tropics 
belong  to  the  African  families. 
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THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

IN  the  year  1830  I  lived  four  months  with  a 
bachelor  kinsman  not  far  from  Washington 
Square,  in  Philadelphia.  His  house  was  sand- 
wiched between  the  residences  of  two  highly 
intelligent  octogenarians,  and  was  the  neutral 
ground  where  they  met,  four  nights  in  each 
week,  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day,  taste  my 
kinsman's  good  wine,  help  each  other  remem- 
ber the  stirring  incidents  of  the  old  war  for 
Freedom,  and  to  fight  those  battles  over  again. 
I  was  then  a  fledgling  of  twenty  summers,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
gray-beards,  with  ears,  and  eyes,  and  mouth 
wide  open.  I  sat  like  a  sponge,  absorbing  at 
all  points;  and  during  that  four  months'  sojourn 
I  imbibed  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  spirit  of 
seventy-six.  It  went  immediately  to  the  brain, 
where  it  produced  a  chronic  monomania,  which 
the  doctors  pronounce  incurable. 

Uncle  Billy,  the  senior  by  ninety  days,  had 
been  a  successful  merchant  long  before  the 
Fairmount  Reservoir  was  built;  and  during 
much  of  the  War  for  Independence  he  was  a 
clerk  with  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier  of 
that  old  contest  for  right.  The  Squire  had  been 
all  his  life  a  miscellaneous  man — a  sort  of  Caleb 
Quotem.  When  the  first  Congress  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  was  a  sub-editor  of  Bradford's 
Pennsylvania  Journal,  and  always  boasted  of 
having  engraved  with  his  pen-knife  that  ugly- 
looking,  disjointed  snake,  which  figured  at  the 
iiead  of  the  paper  all  that  spring  and  summer, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  King's  men.  The 
Squire  afterward  became  a  factotum  of  Aitkin's 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  and  frequently  spoke  of 
his  amazement  at  the  speed  of  Tom  Paine's 
pen,  after  he  had  swallowed  his  third  glass  of 
brandy,  when  writing  his  promised  monthly  con- 
tribution to  that  periodica],  in  the  little  back 
room  of  Aitkin's  establishment  at  the  Pope's 
Head,  above  the  London  Coffee  -  House,  in 
Market  Street.  The  Squire  was  also  a  sort  of 
Ariel  in  the  public  bodies  of  that  day,  and  his 
memory  being  as  good  as  phonography,  he  was 
a  reporter  of  sayings  and  doings,  in  high  repute. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  those  old  Congressmen, 
and  he  followed  them  in  their  two  flights,  first 
to  Baltimore  and  then  to  York.  Such  were  the 
Gamaliels  of  living  history,  at  whose  feet  I 
nightly  sat  and  listened. 

One  day  my  kinsman  showed  me  a  commis- 
sion, signed  by  Charles  Thomson,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  bearing  the 
broad,  recumbent  seal  of  the  United  States, 
precisely  the  same  in  device  as  the  Government 
signet  of  to-day.  My  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
I  waited  impatiently  for  Uncle  Billy  and  the 
Squire.  They  were  always  as  punctual  as  a 
creditor,  and  at  precisely  seven  in  the  evening 
the  oracles  appeared.  I  handed  the  parchment 
to  Uncle  Billy,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a 
history  of  the  seal. 

"  Here,  Squire,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  "you  know 
more  of  this  than  I.  Tell  the  bov  all  about  it." 


The  Squire  glanced  at  the  parchment,  brush- 
ed a  gathering  tear  from  his  eye  after  looking 
at  the  solid  signature  of  his  old  friend  Thom- 
son, and  then  commenced  opening  the  sphinx, 
by  asking  Uncle  Billy  if  he  remembered  the 
dreadful  thunder-storm  on  the  night  of  the 
third  of  July,  1776,  and  the  cool,  bracing  wind 
from  the  north  the  next  morning. 

"Don't  I,  Squire,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  shaking 
his  head,  and  then  lighting  his  pipe.  "  Morris 
sent  me  to  Chester  that  night  on  some  public 
business,  and  I  thought  I  would  freeze  before  I 
reached  Philadelphia  the  next  morning  at  day- 
light. Tom  Jefferson  came  into  the  counting- 
room  that  morning,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
State  House,  and  told  Morris  that  his  ther- 
mometer indicated  only  sixty-eight  degrees — 
eight  degrees  below  summer-heat.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  an  electric  rod,  which  Dr.  Franklin 
had  placed  on  Parson  Duche's  house,  a  little  out 
of  town,  was  bent  by  lightning  during  the  storm. 
Pity  it  hadn't  bent  the  frightened  Tory  back  to 
a  good  Whig,  as  he  seemed  to  be,  when  .he 
preached  that  patriotic  sermon  in  Christ  Church, 
just  a  year  before,  to  the  First  Battalion  of 
Philadelphia." 

"Well,  Billy,"  said  the  Squire,  "that,  you 
know,  was  the  day,  with  the  wind  from  the 
north,  when  Congress  coolly  declared  the  col- 
onies free  and  independent  States.  I  well  re- 
member it  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  final  vote  was  taken.  I  was  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  listening,  and  when  the 
deep  silence  of  the  moment  was  broken  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  saying,  'Well,  gentlemen,  we  must 
now  all  hang  together,  or  we  must  hang  separ- 
ately,' I  concluded  they  would  all  go  home  to 
dinner,  and  not  return  again.  But  they  did  re- 
turn. Those  old  fellows  didn't  take  the  peo- 
ple's money  without  earning  it;  and  they  re- 
mained until  almost  sunset.  After  disposing 
of  a  dozen  other  items  of  public  business,  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
great  seal  for  the  new  empire.  I  thought  that 
about  the  coolest  proceeding  of  the  day.  The 
baby  republic  was  only  four  hours  old,  and  no- 
body felt  certain  it  would  live,  and  yet,  with 
Britannia's  doubled  fist  under  their  noses,  they 
impudently  proposed  to  give  the  bantling  a  coat 
of  arms  as  heavy  in  its  weight  of  sovereignty  as 
Saul's  mail  was  in  brass." 

"Ay,  Squire,  those  men  saw  a  great  way 
beyond  their  noses,  even  with  Britannia's  fist 
there.  They  swore  the  baby  should  live,  and, 
you  know,  they  generally  practiced  what  they 
preached.     But  who  were  the  committee?" 

"Let  me  see,"  mused  the  Squire,  as  he  also 
lighted  his  pipe.  "  Oh !  I  remember.  Dr. 
Franklin,  whom  Ave  all  thought  knew  every 
thing,  and  could  do  every  thing,  was  made  the 
chairman.  John  Adams,  the  plump  Bostonian, 
in  his  claret-colored  coat,  whose  bald  head  made 
him  appear  like  a  man  of  sixty,  rather  than  a 
man  of  forty,  as  he  was,  was  next  named ;  and 
then  that  tall  bean-stalk,  Jefferson,  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  who  was  only  two-and-thirty  years 
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of  age.  But  he  had  a  world  of  book-wisdom 
under  that  wiry  red  hair  of  his." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  "I  well  remem- 
ber, now,  how  Jefferson  talked  with  Morris 
about  it  a  day  or  two  afterward ;  and  perhaps 
a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  he  gave  Morris  his 
plan  for  a  seal  on  a  bit  of  paper.  He  said  it 
was  not  all  original,  but  contained  also  the 
ideas  of  Adams  and  Franklin,  the  same  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did.  You  know- 
how  Jefferson  could  always  use  the  ideas  of  oth- 
er people  as  well  as  his  own,  and  make  them 
appear  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  just  coined  at 
the  mint  of  his  own  brain.  I  remember  seeing 
some  rough  devices  for  the  seal,  made  with  a 
pen.     Do  you  remember  who  drew  them  ?" 

"  Yes ;  a  little  West  India  Frenchman,  named 
Du  Simitiere,  who  used  to  cut  profiles  in  black 
paper,  paint  miniatures  and  other  pictures  in 
water-colors,  and,  I  was  told,  commenced  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  history  of  the  Revolution 
by  saving  cuttings  from  newspapers  of  the  time. 
In  fact,  I  think  I  have  seen  four  or  five  volumes 
that  he  prepared,  in  this  way,  in  our  City  Li- 
brary. Well,  one  hot  afternoon,  Franklin, 
Adams,  and  Du  Simitiere,  came  into  the  little 
back-room  of  Atkin's  establishment,  and,  using 
a  little  table  on  which  I  had  been  writing  a  no- 
tice of  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  at  Sandy 
Hook,  for  Bradford's  paper,  they  there  discussed 


the  subject.  The  Frenchman  displayed  his 
sketches.  In  one  of  them  he  showed  the  arms 
of  the  several  nations  from  whence  America  had 
been  peopled,  as  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch, 
German,  etc.,  each  in  a  shield.  On  one  side  of 
them  he  placed  Liberty,  with  her  cap ;  on  the 
other  a  rifleman  in  his  uniform,  with  his  rifle  in 
one  hand  and  a  tomahawk  in  the  other,  that  dress 
and  weapons  being  peculiar  to  America.  Dr. 
Franklin  proposed  for  the  device,  Moses  lifting 
his  wand  and  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  and  Pha- 
roah  and  his  chariot  overwhelmed  with  the  wa- 
ters. For  a  motto,  the  words  of  Cromwell,  I 
believe:  'Rebellion  to  Tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God.'  Adams  proposed  the  Choice  of  Her- 
cules, as  engraved  by  Gribelin  in  some  editions 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  works :  the  hero  resting 
on  a  club,  Virtue  pointing  to  her  rugged  mount- 
ain on  one  hand,  and  persuading  him  to  ascend  ; 
and  Sloth,  glancing  at  her  flowery  paths  of 
pleasure,  wantonly  reclining  on  the  ground,  dis- 


*  All  of  the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  correct  copies 
of  rude  sketches  now  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  City,  except  the  representation  of  the 
seal  proposed  by  Jefferson.  This  was  drawn  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  from  the  description  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  now  among  other  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  several  committees,  in  the  State  Department. 
This  is  the  exact  size  of  all  of  the  originals.  The  remainder 
are  reduced  to  half  the  size  of  the  originals,  and,  like  this, 
present  foe-similes  of  the  rude  style  of  drawings. 
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playing  the  charms  both  of  her  eloquence  and 
person,  to  seduce  him  into  vice.  While  they 
were  discussing  the  matter,  Jefferson  came  in, 
and  he  proposed,  as  a  device,  the  Children  of 
Israel  in  the  Wilderness,  led  by  a  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon  chiefs, 
from  whom  we  claim  the  honor  of  being  de- 
scended, and  whose  political  principles  and  form 
of  government  we  have  assumed.  Franklin  and 
Adams  then,  as  they  did  when  they  had  dis- 
cussed the  material  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, requested  Jefferson  to  combine  their 
ideas  in  a  compact  description  of  a  proper  de- 
vice for  a  great  seal.  He  did  so,  and  that  pa- 
per, in  his  handwriting,  is  now  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  Washington  City." 

"  Do  you  remember  its  contents  ?"  I  eagerly 
inquired. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  responded  the  Squire,  taking 
a  sip  of  wine.  "  He  proposed,  as  the  arms,  a 
shield  with  six  quarterings,  parti  one,  coupi  two, 
in  heraldic  phrase.  The  first  gold,  and  an  en- 
ameled rose,  red  and  white,  for  England ;  the 
second  white,  with  a  thistle,  in  its  proper  colors, 
for  Scotland ;   the  third  green,  with  a  harp  of 


gold,  for  Ireland  ;  the  fourth  blue,  with  a  golden 
lily-flower,  for  France ;  the  fifth  gold,  with  the 
imperial  black  eagle,  for  Germany ;  and  the 
sixth  gold,  with  the  Belgic  crowned  red  lion, 
for  Holland.  These  denoted  the  countries 
from  which  America  had  been  peopled.  He 
proposed  to  place  the  shield  within  a  red  bor- 
der, on  which  there  should  be  thirteen  white 
escutcheons,  linked  together  by  a  gold  chain, 
each  bearing  appropriate  initials,  in  black,  of 
the  thirteen  confederated  States.  He  also  pro- 
posed, as  supporters,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on 
the  right  side,  in  a  corslet  of  armor,  in  allusion 
to  the  then  state  of  war,  and  holding  the  spear 
and  cap  in  her  right  hand,  while  with  her  left 
she  supported  the  shield  of  the  States.  On  the 
left  hand  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  leaning  on  a 
sword  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  bal- 
ance. The  crest,  the  eye  of  Providence  in  a 
radiant  triangle,  whose  glory  should  extend 
over  the  shield,  and  beyond  the  figures.  Motto : 
E  Pluribus  Unum — 'Many  in  one.'  Around 
the  whole,  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  MDCCLXXVI.  For  the  reverse,  he 
proposed  the  following  device :  Pharaoh,  sitting 
in  an  open  chariot,  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 


jefferson's  design. 


sword  in  his  hand,  passing  through  the  divided 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites. 
Bays  from  a  pillar  of  fire  in  a  cloud,  expressive 
of  the  Divine  presence  and  command,  beaming 
on  Moses,  who  stands  on  the  shore,  and,  extend- 
ing his  hand  over  the  sea,  causes  it  to  over- 
whelm Pharaoh.  Motto :  Rebellion  to  Ty- 
rants is  obedience  to  God.  This  motto  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  inscribed  on  his  own  private  seal." 

"That  would  have  made  a  noble  seal,"  I 
said.     "Why  didn't  they  adopt  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Squire.  "  The 
fact  is,  we  all  had  something  more  important  to 
think  of,  soon  after  that,  than  making  seals  for 
a  government  that  seemed,  for  a  long  time,  to 
have  no  more  stable  foundation  than  paper — 
a  paper  declaration  of  existence,  and  a  paper 
currency.  The  committee  made  some  sort  of 
a  report  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  Thomson 


did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  put 
it  on  record  ;  and  nothing  more  was  done,  I  be- 
lieve, until  the  spring  of  1779.  Jefferson,  you 
know,  soon  went  to  Virginia ;  Franklin  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  help  Silas  Deane,  or  to  watch 
him,  I  don't  know  which  ;  and  our  army,  under 
Washington,  was  sadly  beaten  and  battered  on 
Long  Island,  and  finally  driven  across  the  Jer- 
seys, to  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware." 

"And  Morris  sent  me  there  with  a  heap  of 
hard  money  for  them,  I  remember,  just  before 
Christmas,"  added  Uncle  Billy. 

"  And  what  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1779  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  Well — let  me  see,"  mused  the  Squire.  "  I 
had  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  mean  while, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Whigs.  When  Congress 
thought  the  British,  who  were  chasing  Wash- 
ington across  the  Jerseys,  would  come  on  to 
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Philadelphia,  they  told  the  Chief  to  do  just  what 
he  pleased,  and  then  they  pulled  up  the  stakes 
of  their  tents  and  fled  to  Baltimore.  I  went 
there  too,  and  wrote  many  paragraphs  for  God- 
dard's  paper.  The  next  year,  you  remember, 
our  army  got  nicely  thrashed  at  Brandywine, 
and  then  the  British  did  go  to  Philadelphia  in 
earnest.  Congress  hurried  off  to  York,  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  where  I  too  found  safety 
and  bread  and  butter ;  but  our  old  friend,  Aitkin, 
was  locked  up  in  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  and 
badly  treated  for  a  while.  Finally,  when  the 
British  thought  a  French  fleet  was  coming  to 
the  Delaware,  they  ran  away  from  Philadelphia. 
Congress  came  back,  and  matters  going  a  little 
smoother,  they  began  to  think  of  independent 
sovereignty  again.  One  morning  in  March — I 
think  the  24th — the  wet  snow  ankle-deep,  I 
went  to  the  State  House  for  news.  In  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  James  Lovell,  who  had 
been  a  schoolmaster  in  Boston,  and  a  prisoner 
for  conscience'  sake  at  Halifax,  but  was  now 
an  active  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Correspondence,  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  device  for  a  Great  Seal. 
John  Jay,  the  fiery  young  Huguenot  from  New 


York,  was  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Lovell,  with  Scott  of  Virginia,  and 
Houstoun  of  Georgia,  such  committee.  They 
reported  on  the  10th  of  May  following.  They 
proposed  to  make  a  seal  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter. On  one  side  the  arms  of  the  United  States, 
composed  of  a  shield  with  thirteen  diagonal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white.  For  support- 
ers, a  warrior  holding  a  sword,  on  one  side ;  and 
on  the  other  a  figure  representing  Peace,  bear- 
ing an  olive  branch.  The  crest,-  a  radiant  con- 
stellation of  thirteen  stars.  Motto :  Bello 
vel  Pace  ;  and  the  legend,  Seal  op  the 
United  States.  On  the  reverse,  the  figure  of 
Liberty,  seated  in  a  chair,  holding  the  staff 
and  cap.  Motto:  Semper:  and  underneath, 
MDCCLXXVI.  This  report  was  recommitted  ; 
and  just  a  }rear  afterward,  to  a  day,  another  re- 
port was  presented.  This  report  was  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  former,  and  on  comparison  of  the 
drawings  with  pen  and  ink,  submitted  each  time. 
I  found  they  differed  only  in  a  single  figure,  and 
in  the  mottoes.  The  sketches,  I  believe,  were 
made  by  Du  Simitiere,  who  then  lived  with  an 
aged  widow  lady  a  few  doors  from  the  house  of 
Peter  S.  Duponceau. 
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"  But  Congress  seemed  hard  to  please,"  con- 
tinued the  Squire.  "They  didn't  accept  the 
last  report,  and  there  the  matter  rested,  as  my 
friend  Thomson  told  me,  until  April,  1782,  when 
Henry  Middleton,  Elias  Boudinot,  and  Edward 
Rutledge  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  great  seal.  They  reported,  on  the  9th 
of  May  following,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
committees  of  1779  and  1780  had  done.  Con- 
gress, despairing  of  getting  any  thing  satisfac- 
tory from  a  committee,  referred  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Charles  Thomson,  its  secretary,  on  the 
13th  of  June." 

"  But  somebody  told  me  that  our  old  friend, 

*  The  original  design  was  torn,  and  pasted  on  another 
piece  of  paper,  as  here  represented,  and  presenting  some 
blots,  erasures,  and  a  line  drawn  with  a  pen  across  one 
part  The  next  one  also  shows  some  hints  made  with  a 
pen,  probably  while  the  committee  were  in  consultation. 


Will  Barton,  Dr.  Ben's  younger  brother,  made 
the  device  for  our  great  seal.  Was  it  not  he. 
instead  of  Du  Simitiere,  who  made  the  drawings 
for  Lovell's  Committee  ?" 

"No,  no,  Billy,"  said  the  Squire,  a  little  im- 
patiently, "he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  until 
the  whole  matter  was  placed  in  Thomson's 
hands.  At  that  time  I  was  very  intimate  with 
Thomson,  although  he  was  twenty  years  older 
than  I.  You  remember,  Billy,  his  thin  face  and 
figure,  furrowed  countenance,  hollow,  sparkling 
eyes,  and  thin  white  hair  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  though  he  was  then  only  fifty-three  years 
old.  He  appeared  to  be  sixty -three,  at  least. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Thomson  and  I  were  in- 
timate, and  I  well  remember  being  at  his  house 
at  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  he  told  me 
of  the  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  him. 
lie  then  showed  me  a  large  drawing  made  the 
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day  before  by  Barton,  who,  you  know,  was  a 
line  scholar  and  a  fair  artist.  He  also  read  a 
description  of  a  device,  written  by  Barton,  but 
differing  somewhat  from  his  drawing.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Lee  and  Elias  Boudinot,  who  had  accom- 
panied Thomson  when  he  called  on  Barton  for 
a  device,  came  in  the  same  evening,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  They  did 
not  fancy  Barton's  design  for  the  arms,  because 
it  was  too  elaborate ;  but  they  liked  his  small 
sketch  for  the  reverse  of  the  seal,  which  was  an 
unfinished  pyramid  with  the  eye  of  Providence, 
in  a  radiant  triangle,  over  it.  Finally,  Thom- 
son showed  us  an  exceedingly  simple  and  ap- 
propriate device,  which  Adams  had  sent  to  him 
from  England,  and  approved  of.  Hoping  some- 
thing as  good  would  be  made  by  his  own  coun- 
irymen,  he  had  withheld  it,  because  it  had  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Adams  by  a  proud  member  of 
the  British  aristocracy.  All  agreed  that  the 
device  from  England  was  the  best  yet  offered. 
Thomson  reported  it  to  Congress  on  the  20th 
of  June,  and  it  was  adopted.  So  you  see  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  national  arms  to  a  titled 
Aristocrat  of  the  country  with  which  we  were 
then  at  war !" 

"  Is  it  possible !"  we  exclaimed.  "  Do  you 
know  the  name  of  that  titled  Englishman?" 

"  One  thing  at  a  time,"  said  the  Squire,  fill- 
ing his  pipe.  "  Let  me  tell  you  first  about  Bar- 
ton's device.  He  proposed  an  escutcheon  with 
i  blue  border,  spangled  with  thirteen  stars,  and 
divided  in  the  centre,  perpendicularly,  by  a  gold 
l>ar.  On  each  side  of  this  division,  within  the 
blue  border,  thirteen  bars  or  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white,  like  the  American  flag  adopted 
•m.  the  14th  of  June,  1777.  Over  the  gold  bar 
an  eye  surrounded  with  a  glory,  and  in  the  gold 
liar  a  Doric  column,  resting  on  the  base  of  the 
escutcheon,  having  a  displayed  eagle  on  its  sum- 
mit. The  crest,  a  helmet  of  burnished  gold, 
damasked,  grated  with  six  bars,  and  surmounted 
by  a  red  cap  of  dignity,  such  as  dukes  wear, 


with  black  lining,  and  a  cock  armed  with  gaffs. 
For  supporters :  on  one  side  the  Genius  of  Amer- 
ica— represented  by  a  maiden  with  loose  auburn 
tresses,  having  on  her  head  a  radiant  crown  of 
gold,  encircled  with  a  sky-blue  fillet,  spangled 
with  silver  stars,  and  clothed  in  a  long,  loose, 
white  garment,  bordered  with  green.  From  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left  side,  a  blue  scarf  with 
stars,  the  cinctures  thereof  the  same  as  in  the 
border.  Around  her  waist  a  purple  girdle  fringed 
with  gold,  and  the  word  Virtue  embroidered  in 
white.  She  rested  her  interior  hand  on  the 
escutcheon,  and  in  the  other  held  the  stand- 
ard of  the  United  States,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  perched  a  white  dove.  The  supporter  on 
the  other  side  was  a  man  in  complete  armor ; 
his  sword-belt  blue,  fringed  with  gold  ;  his  helm- 
et encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurels,  and  crested 
with  one  white  and  two  blue  plumes.  With 
his  left  hand  he  supported  the  escutcheon,  and 
in  the  other  he  held  a  lance  Avith  a  bloody  point. 
Upon  a  green  banner,  unfurled,  was  a  harp  of 
gold  with  strings  of  silver,  a  brilliant  star,  two 
lily-flowers,  and  below  two  crossed  swords.  The 
two  figures  stood  upon  a  scroll,  on  which  was 
the  motto  Deo  Favente,  Avhich  alluded  to  the 
eye  in  the  arms,  meant  for  the  eye  of  Provi- 
dence. On  the  crest,  in  a  scroll,  was  this  mot- 
to :  Virtus  Sola  Invicta." 

"What  a  complicated  affair,"  I  remarked. 
"  Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts 
of  that  elaborate  design  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Not  half  of  'em,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  You  see,  Squire,  the  boy  has  put 
you  on  a  sand-bar  by  that  question.  I  thought 
you  sailed  a  little  too  careless,  with  the  wind  in 
your  eye,  not  to  fetch  up  all  standing  pretty 
soon." 

This  challenge  aroused  the  pride  of  the 
Squire,  and  he  summoned  all  the  powers  of  his 
wonderful  memory  to  his  aid. 

"  Can't  explain  'em,  eh,"  he  said,  knocking 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  laying  it  upon  the  table, 
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and  bringing  the  points  of  his  forefingers  to- 
gether.    "  We'll  see." 

"First  of  all,  the  arms.  The  thirteen  bars 
or  stripes  represented  the  Thirteen  States,  and 
the  stars  on  a  blue  field  denoted  a  new  constella- 
tion, in  allusion  to  the  new  empire  formed  in 
the  world  by  the  confederation  of  the  States. 
This,  you  know,  was  the  device  of  our  flag,  and 
did  not  thus  originate  with  Barton.  The  stars 
disposed  in  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  eternity,  de- 
noted the  perpetuity  of  the  confederation.  The 
spread  eagle,  you  know,  is  the  symbol  of  su- 
preme power  and  authority,  and  represented 
Congress.  The  Doric  pillar,  the  most  perfect 
of  the  orders,  represented  Fidelity  and  Con- 
stancy, its  parts  taken  together  forming  a  beau- 
tiful composition  of  strength,  congruity,  and 
usefulness,  the  attributes  of  a  well-planned  gov- 
ernment. The  eagle  being  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  column,  was  emblematical  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States.  The  eye,  of 
course,  is  the  All-Seeing  one  of  Providence. 
The  helmet  represents  sovereignty,  and  the  cap 
is  the  token  of  freedom,  as  used  by  the  old  Ro- 
mans. The  cock  represents  vigilance  and  for- 
titude. The  fillet,  the  glittering  stars,  and  the 
American  flag,  denote  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican Confederacy.     The  white  dress,  trimmed 


with  green,  denotes  youth  and  purity ;  the  pur- 
ple girdle  and  radiant  crown  symbolize  sover- 
eignty, and  the  word  virtue  implies  that  that 
should  be  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Republic. 
The  dove  on  the  standard  denotes  the  mildness 
and  justice  of  the  government ;  the  white  plume 
was  a  compliment  to  theFrench  Allies ;  the  green 
banner,  with  a  golden  harp,  symbolized  youth 
and  vigor,  harmony  and  concert.  The  brilliant 
star  represented  America  as  chief  in  the  con- 
test, and  the  lily-flower — the  fleur  de  lis — was 
expressive  of  gratitude  to  France  for  its  support. 
The  crossed  swords  denoted  the  state  of  war, 
and  the  armed  man  with  his  flag,  related  total- 
ly to  America  and  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
There,  Billy,"  said  the  Squire,  rubbing  his  hands 
triumphantly,  "isn't  that  as  good  an  explana- 
tion as  Will  Barton  himself  could  have  given  ? 
On  a  sand-bar,  eh  !" 

"Why,  my  old  friend,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  "I  knew  you  could  tell  all 
about  men,  and  circumstances,  and  such  like, 
but  when  I  found  your  tongue  reeling  off  such 
a  yarn  about  coats  of  arms  which  so  few  people 
in  this  country  know  any  thing  about,  or  are 
fools  enough  to  care  any  thing  about,  I  thought 
you  were  getting  into  dangerous  waters  with  your 
craft.     But  your  good  old  pilot,  memory,  never 
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failed  you  yet,  and  I  don't  believe  it  ever  will 
as  long  as  there  is  a  plank  of  the  old  hulk  left. 
Now  wind  up  your  skein,  Squire,  by  telling  us 
about  that  English  aristocrat  who  invented  our 
national  arms,  and  then  we'll  adjourn,  for  it's 
bed-time  for  youngsters  like  us." 

"Well,  you  know  John  Adams  was  sent  to 
England,  in  the  fall  of  1779,  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  His  fame  and  his  official  position  gave 
him  great  prominence,  and  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  many  men  of  all  respectable  classes. 
Among  others  who  took  quite  a  fancy  for  Adams 
was  Sir  John  Prestwich,  a  baronet  of  the  West 
of  England,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Americans 
in  that  long  quarrel,  and  was  an  accomplished 
antiquarian.  In  conversation  with  him  one 
day  on  the  bright  prospects  of  the  Americans, 
Adams  mentioned  the  fact  that  his  countrymen 
had  not  yet  decided  upon  a  national  coat  of 
arms.  Sir  John  suggested  that  an  escutcheon 
bearing  thirteen  perpendicular  stripes,  white 
and  red,  like  the  American  flag,  with  the  chief 
blue,  and  spangled  with  thirteen  stars,  would 
make  a  fine  device.  And  to  give  it  more  con- 
sequence he  proposed  to  place  it  on  the  breast 
of  a  displayed  American  eagle  without  support- 
ers, as  emblematic  of  self-reliance.  That  sim- 
ple and  significant  device  pleased  Adams,  and 
lie  communicated  it  to  his  friends  in  Congress. 
Thomson  liked  it,  too,  but,  for  reasons  I  have 
named,  he  withheld  it  until  the  last.  Congress 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
20th  of  June,  1782,  you  may  find  the  great  seal 
thus  described,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me: 

"  'Arms. — Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces,  argent 
and  gules ;  a  chief  azure ;  the  escutcheon  on 
the  breast  of  the  American  eagle  displayed 
proper,  holding  in  his  dexter  talon  an  olive- 
branch,  and  in  his  sinister  a  bundle  of  thirteen 
arrows,  all  proper,  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll,  in- 
scribed with  this  motto  :  E  Pluribus  Unum.'  " 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Squire!"  interrupted 
Uncle  Billy;  "you're  talking  above  my  com- 
prehension   about  paleways,   and    argent,    and 


gules,   and   dexter,   and  sinister  talons.      What 
does  all  that  mean?" 

"Why,  Billy,  I  thought  you  knew  something 
of  heraldry.  Paleways  means  perpendicular 
bars,  like  a  picket-fence ;  argent  and  gules 
mean  white  and  red ;  and  dexter  and  sinister 
mean  right  and  left.  The  motto  is,  Many  in 
One — Many  States  in  one  Confederation." 

"Yes,  I  know  E  Pluribus  Unum  well  enough ; 
but  the  rest  was  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Indian  to 
me.     But  go  on." 

"Tor  the  Crest. — Over  the  head  of  the 
eagle,  which  appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a 
glory  Or  (that  is,  golden)  breaking  through  a 
cloud,  proper,  and  surrounding  thirteen  stars, 
forming  a  constellation,  argent  (white  stars)  on 
an  azure  (blue)  field.' 

"  '  Reverse. — A  pyramid  unfinished.  In  the 
zenith  an  eye  in  a  triangle,  surrounded  with  a 
glory,  proper.  Over  the  eye  these  words,  An- 
nuit  Cceptis  (God  has  favored  the  undertak- 
ing). On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the  numer- 
ical letters  MDCCLXXVI;  and  underneath  the 
following  motto:  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum — A 
New  Series  of  Ages,  denoting  that  a  new  or- 
der of  things  had  commenced  in  this  Western 
World.  Such  was  the  seal  then  adopted,  and 
such  yet  remains  the  arms 
of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress then  ordered  a  seal 
half  the  size  of  the  great 
one,  to  impress  wax  and  pa- 
per, as  you  now  see  it  upon 
this  commission  signed  by 
my  old  and  trusty  friend, 
Charles  Thomson.  They 
also  ordered  a  smaller  seal 
for  the  use  of  the  President 
of  the  Congress.     It  was  a 

*  This  is  the  size  of  the  recumbent  seal  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since  its  adoption  in 
1782.  Only  the  side  containing  the  arms  of  the  Union  is 
used. 

t  Copied  from  an  impression  made  in  1T84,  on  a  letter 
written  by  Thomas  MiftUn,  then  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 
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small  oval  about  an  inch  in  length,  the  centre 
covered  with  clouds  surrounding  a  space  of  open 
sky,  on  which  were  seen  thirteen  stars.  Over 
these  the  motto,  E  Pluribus  Unum.  The  seal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  now  is 
round,  you  know,  with  an  eagle  upon  it." 

Uncle  Billy  now  arose  to  depart,  when  the 
Squire  said,  "A  few  minutes  more,  my  old 
friend,  and  I  will  go  too.  Do  you  remember 
that  curious  article  on  Merlin's  prophecy,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  our  Philadelphia  papers 
while  the  Federal  Convention  that  formed  the 
Constitution  in  1787  was  in  session  ?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"I  do;  for  I  extracted  it  from  an  old  vol- 
ume, published  in  London  in  the  year  1530,* 
and  appending  to  it  my  own  interpretation,  pub- 
lished it  over  the  signature  of  '  T,'  the  middle 
letter  of  my  name,  you  know.  That  prophecy 
is  said  to  have  been  uttered  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  refer 
directly  to  America,  its  settlement,  our  Revolu- 
tion, and  our  flag  and  coat  of  arms.  Shall  I 
repeat  it,  with  my  interpretation  ?" 

"  By  all  means,"  we  both  exclaimed.  Uncle 
Billy  filled  his  pipe  again,  and  the  Squire  be- 
gan: 

I. 
•' '  When  the  Savage  is  meek  and  mild 
The  frantic  Mother  shall  stab  her  Child.' 

The  settlement  of  America  by  a  civilized  na- 
tion is  very  clearly  alluded  to  in  the  first  line. 
The  frantic  mother  is  Britain.  America  still 
feels  the  wounds  she  has  received  from  her. 

II. 

"  'When  the  Cock  shall  woo  the  Dove, 

The  Mother  the  Child  shall  cease  to  love.' 

The  Cock  is  France ;  the  Dove  is  America — Co- 
lumbia, from  Columbus ;  Colombo,  a  pigeon. 
This  union  is  the  epocha  when  America  shall 
cease  to  love  Britain ;  for  so  I  understand  the 
prophecy,  in  which  there  is  manifestly  an  equiv- 
oque, which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  ancient  oracles. 

III. 

"  'When  men,  like  moles,  work  under  ground, 
The  Lion  a  Virgin  true  shall  wound.' 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  there  are  subterra- 
nean works  carried  on  by  persons  who  never 
see  the  sun.  But  perhaps  the  solution  may 
more  particularly  be  referred  to  the  siege  of 
York,  in  Virginia,  where  the  approaches  were 
carried  on  by  working  in  the  earth.  In  the 
second  line  there  is  another  equivoque.  We 
are  told  by  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  '  Spectator,' 
that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a  true  maid.  This, 
at  first  view,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
prophecy;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that,  at  the  epocha  referred  to,  the  Virgin,  Co- 
lumbia (or  perhaps  Virginia,  by  which  name  all 
North  America  was  called  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth),  shall  wound  the  Lion,  that  is,  Britain, 
which  shows  the  precise  time  when  the  oracle 
should  be  accomplished. 

*  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  iii.p.  214.    Edition  1766. 


IV. 

" '  When  the  Dove  and  Cock,  the  Lion  shall  fight, 
The  Lion  shall  crouch  beneath  their  might.' 

This  clearly  alludes  to  the  successes  of  the 
united  forces  of  America  and  France  against 
those  of  Britain. 

V. 
" '  When  the  Cock  shall  guard  the  Eagle's  nest, 
The  stars  shall  rise  all  in  the  WesV 

For  the  solution  of  this  oracle,  as  well  as  all 
the  rest,  we  are  indebted  to  the  engraving  of 
the  Arms  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine,  for  September,  1786.  America  is 
clearly  designated  by  the  eagle's  nest,  as  it  is 
the  only  part  of  the  globe  where  the  bald  eagle 
(the  arms  of  the  United  States)  is  to  be  found. 
Thus  this  hitherto  inexplicable  prophecy,  may 
now  be  easily  understood  as  meaning  that  when 
the  Cock,  that  is,  France,  shall  protect  America 
(as  she  did  during  the  late  war),  the  stars,  thai 
is,  the  standard  of  American  empire,  shall  rise 
in  this  western  hemisphere. 

VI. 

"  'When  ships  above  the  clouds  shall  sail, 
The  Lion's  strength  shall  surely  fail.' 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  first  discovery 
of  the  amazing  properties  of  inflammable  air, 
by  means  of  which  men  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plore a  region,  till  then  impervious  to  them,  hap- 
pened in  the  same  year  when  Britain's  strength 
was  so  reduced  as  to  oblige  her  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  America.  The  boats  in 
which  the  adventurous  aeronauts  traversed  the 
upper  regions,  are  the  ships  here  referred  to. 

"  Thus  far  the  prophecy  seems  to  have  been 
already  fully  and  literally  accomplished.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  accomplishment  of  those 
which  remain  is  not  far  remote. 

VII. 

"  'When  Neptmte's  back  with  stripes  £<?  reel, 
The  sickly  Lion  shall  hide  his  head.' 

I  understand  this  to  mean  that  when  the  sea 
(Neptune's  back)  is  red  with  the  American  stripea 
the  naval  power  of  Britain  shall  decline.  A 
proper  exertion  in  the  art  of  ship-building 
would  soon  produce  this  effect,  and  whenever 
Congress  is  vested  with  the  power  of  regulating 
the  commerce  of  America,  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  full  accomplishment  of  this  prediction. 

VIII. 

"  'When  seven  and  six  shall  make  but  one, 
The  Lion's  might  shall  be  undone.' 

This  oracle  clearly  alludes  to  an  epocha  not 
far  removed,  as  we  may  hope;  for  when  the 
thirteen  States  shall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  Federal  Convention,  have  strengthened 
and  cemented  their  union,  by  a  proper  revisa! 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  so  as  to  be 
really  one  nation,  Britain  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  maintain  that  rank  and  consequence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  which  she  hath  hitherto 
done. 

"So  I  interpreted  the  oracles  in  March. 
1787.  How  well  the  last  two  have  been  since 
verified,  you  can  judge.  The  States  declared 
free  in  1776  (seven  and  six)  were  made  really 
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one  in  1781),  and  they  are  yet  one,  though  now 
numbering  twenty-four  independent  republics. 
Though  the  brave  old  Jackson  is  just  now  threat- 
ening the  Cock  with  the  sharp  talons  of  the 
Eagle,  I  think  they  won't  fight  yet  a  while,  just 
to  please  the  old  Lion.  And  now,  Billy,  good- 
night." And  so  I  parted  with  the  octogenarians, 
for  the  time. 

MY  LEGACIES. 

I  AM  the  constant  recipient  of  legacies.  Judg- 
ing from  my  experience  men  are  born,  they 
marry,  they  die,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
leave  me  a  legacy.  They  do  not  endow  me 
with  fortune  or  fame.  No  gentleman  dies  be- 
queathing me  bank  stock,  a  house  on  the  Hud- 
son, a  lot  on  Fifth  Avenue,  or  an  interest  in  a 
Western  railroad.  No  author  leaves  me  his 
deathless  manuscript,  that  I  may  publish  it 
with  "  Notes  and  Biography  of  the  Author,  by 
John  Hensley,  Esq. ;"  from  no  one  of  my  in- 
numerable benefactors  have  I  received  those 
legacies  which  cause  the  ears  to  tingle  with  pleas- 
ure, the  heart  insensibly  to  enlarge,  the  pocket- 
book  to  grow  plethoric  and  shiny  like  a  "  fat  and 
greasy  citizen."  No ;  my  friends  have  left  me 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  aunts,  their 
pet  mocking-birds,  their  hydrophobic  lap-dogs, 
with  the  unanswerable  request  that  I  would  take 
care  of  them ! 

Now  what  can  a  man  do  with  legacies  like 
these?  Is  there  any  patent  way  of  declining? 
I  am  a  slow  fellow,  and  have  not  found  it  out. 

So  I,  John  Hensley,  merchant  and  bachelor, 
who  began  life  with  the  determination  to  bring 
no  responsibilities  upon  myself;  I,  who  have 
remained  unmarried  from,  I  trust,  an  innocent 
desire  for  and  love  of  freedom,  I  have  met,  and 
had  forced  upon  me  at  eveiy  turn,  the  evil  deeds 
of  other  men.  Even  my  mother,  who  should 
have  been  my  best  friend,  was  no  exception  in 
this  particular,  for  she  left  me  Jane  Cribbs,  her 
humble  companion  for  many  years,  and  now 
my  housekeeper.  "Poor  Jane,"  my  mother 
wrote,  "has  not  those  qualities  which  make 
friends,  but  I  know  her  worth  and  fidelity,  and 
you,  John,  will  see  that  she  never  wants  a 
home." 

My  mother  was  right;  Jane  had  not  those 
qualities  which  make  friends.  Any  person  left 
to  his  own  free  choice  in  the  matter,  would  have 
thought  twice  before  he  placed  Jane  Cribbs  in 
any  propinquity  to  himself.  She  had  a  tall,  angu- 
lar figure,  and  a  severe  face ;  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  mouth  known  as  the  "  miser's  purse." 
She  had  the  great  virtue  of  taciturnity,  but  she 
contrived  to  make  that  disagreeable,  by  not  an- 
swering when  spoken  to,  if  offended  (which  she 
generally  was).  She  was  always  in  a  state  of  in- 
dignation at  the  servants,  and  of  wounded  sensi- 
bility toward  me.  I  always  neglected  something 
which  her  dignity  demanded,  and  my  boots 
were  forever  tracking  the  carpets,  and  soiling 
the  fire-irons.  But  I  meekly  claimed  the  right 
to  soil  my  own  carpets  if  I  pleased,  and  Jane 
retired  within  herself  and  scowled  on  humanitv. 


Such  was  my  situation :  a  good  income,  a 
comfortable  house,  not  a  responsibility  in  the 
world,  no  annoyance  except  Jane,  and  I  had 
begun  to  get  accustomed  to  her,  when  my  friend 
Tom  Macready  died  and  left  me — his  daughter ! 
a  girl  of  fifteen. 

Poor  Tom !  I  loved  him  when  we  were  young, 
and  the  world  had  gone  hard  with  him.  He 
struggled  on  with  ill  health,  poverty,  and  mis- 
fortune, until  his  wife,  worn  out  with  the  hard- 
ness of  life,  died,  and  his  heart  broke.  He  had 
a  daughter,  and  the  poor  father  struggled  to 
live  for  this  forlorn  creature,  but  death  was  in- 
exorable. 

He  sent  for  me,  poor  Tom!  What  a  hand- 
some fellow  he  used  to  be!  He  died  in  com- 
parative comfort,  for  I  am  afraid  I  said  some- 
thing imprudent  about  taking  care  of  the  girl. 

At  any  rate,  coming  up  to  dinner  about  three 
weeks  after,  I  saw  a  pretty  young  creature  on 
the  sofa  crying  bitterly,  and  wiping  her  eyes  on 
the  corner  of  her  shawl,  while  Jane  sat  grim  as 
the  sphinx,  looking  needles  at  her. 

"Who  are  you,  my  dear?"  I  asked,  moved 
by  her  distress. 

"  I  am  Genevieve  Macready,  Sir,  and  papa- 
papa  is  dead !" 

To  take  the  poor  thing  home — to  pay  the  last 
duties  to  my  friend — to  settle  his  few  worldly 
affairs,  absorbed  me  for  several  days,  and  I  for- 
got Jane. 

Tramp,  tramp,  overhead,  as  if  every  step  was 
a  poker  descending  on  the  floor.  (I  never  could 
understand  how  so  light  a  weight  as  Jane- — she 
couldn't  have  been  over  one  hundred — could 
manage  to  put  so  much  noise  into  a  foot-fall ; 
but  she  expressed  her  indignation  by  her  step, 
and  her  indignation  was  mighty).  Hearing,  as 
I  say,  Jane's  footstep  overhead,  I  immediately 
knew  there  was  something  wrong. 

Tramp,  tramp,  like  the  marble  man  in  Don 
Giovanni,  came  Jane  down  stairs.  I  am  not  a 
cowardly  man,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I 
trembled  slightly. 

"Mr.  Henslev,  is  that  girl  coming  here  to 
stay?" 

"That  girl.  Let  me  see,  what  girl?  Oh! 
poor  Genevieve." 

Now  hoM'  like  poor  Tom  Macready  to  give 
his  daughter  such  an  absurd  name  as  Gene- 
vieve ! 

"  Yes,  Jane,  Miss  Macready  is  my  ward,  and 
is  coming  here  to  live.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
treating  her  with  every  kindness  and  atten- 
tion." 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  leave,  for  as  for 
staying  in  the  house  with  such  a  girl  as  that — " 

"  As  soon  as  you  please,  Jane,  but  no  disre- 
spectful remarks  of  my  ward." 

Jane  always  proposed  leaving,  I  always  as- 
sented ;  she  never  went. 

Poor  girl !  I  thought  I  should  tell  her  about 
Jane,  and  give  her  the  alternative  of  living 
somewhere  else ;  but  before  I  had  an  opportun- 
ity she  had  taken  the  case  into  her  own  hands, 
and  Jane  met  a  force  superior  to  herself. 
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In  the  first  place,  Genevieve  cried  three 
months.  She  would  scarcely  eat,  and  Jane's 
objections  to  her  began  to  be  washed  away  by 
this  flood  of  grief.  I  once  even  found  her  cook- 
ing a  pudding  wherewith  to  tempt  Genevieve's 
appetite. 

Genevieve  was  proof  against  the  pudding, 
and  Jane  tried  something  else.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  months  Genevieve  began  to  revive. 
The  redness  gradually  died  out  of  her  eyes  and 
nose.  She  showed  the  recuperative  powers  of 
her  age  and  sex.  She  became  very  pretty. 
We  also  discovered  her  to  be  very  self-willed. 
Several  engagements  took  place  between  her- 
self and  Jane,  in  which  the  latter  was  left  kors 
du  combat.  Genevieve  would  irreverently  call 
Jane  "  Old  Cribby,"  but  afterward  throw  her 
arms  about  her  neck  and  kiss  her.  It  was  sin- 
gular taste  in  Genevieve,  but  Jane's  footsteps 
became  lighter  overhead. 

To  find  out  what  my  ward  knew,  and  what 
she  did  not  know,  was  a  somewhat  difficult 
task.  She  was  now  fifteen,  and  had  been  left 
to  run  wild.  In  the  changeful  and  sorrowful 
days  of  her  parent's  life,  they  had  lived  in  lodg- 
ings, among  others  poor  like  themselves,  and 
poverty  knows  few  distinctions.  She  had  long 
stories  of  Mrs.  Mince,  the  milliner,  who  occu- 
pied "  the  second  story  front,"  and  whose  rooms 
were  always  bright  and  cheerful,  and  of  poor 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  painter,  who  lived  "  in  the  third 
pair  back,"  and  painted  dreary  pictures,  and 
was  always  deserted  and  sorrowful.  If  Gene- 
vieve had  been  a  philosopher  she  would  have 
perceived  a  profound  truth  lying  in  the  contrast 
of  Mrs.  Mince  and  Mr.  Hardy,  but  she  as  yet 
had  only  noted  facts. 

Shining  through  all  her  faults  was  the  ingen- 
uous and  refined  nature  of  her  father.  If  she 
had  touched  pitch  she  had  remained  unde- 
nted. 

Her  dear,  foolish,  accomplished  father  had 
taught  her  to  read  Shakspeare  (which  she  did 
of  evenings  to  me),  but  had  not  attended  to  her 
geography  and  arithmetic,  so  I  suggested  to  her 
that  she  must  have  masters  and  study.  She  de- 
murred, pouted,  cried,  but  finally  acquiesced. 

I  enjoyed  my  ward ;  but  it  was  a  highly  spiced 
entertainment,  for  I  never  came  home  to  a  quiet 
evening.  Either  the  French  master  left  a  badly- 
spelled  note  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Macready 
did  not  know  her  lesson ;  or  the  English  master, 
who  was  reported  to  be  choleric,  had  thrown  the 
geography  across  the  room  in  despair ;  or  Jane 
had  a  grievous  story  of  the  prolonged  absence 
which  Miss  Genevieve  had  chosen  to  take  that 
day.  Genevieve  received  my  remonstrances 
with  a  kind  of  cage-starling  expression  of  face ; 
"I  can't  get  out,"  her  face  would  say,  and  that 
was  all. 

At  length  I  read  my  French -English  note, 
heard  Jane's  statement,  sighed  deeply,  threw 
my  bandana  over  my  face  to  shade  it  from  the 
fire,  and  began  to  meditate  in  silence. 

A  neck-breaking  embrace  from  Genevieve 
roused  me.    She  cried,  and  promised  to  do  bet- 


ter.    She  kept  her  promise,  and  I  was  serene 
for  three  weeks. 

After  all,  youth  was  the  thing  I  had  needed 
in  my  house.  How  pleasantly  my  old  parlor 
looked  when  I  came  up  to  dinner !  A  tall,  fair- 
haired  girl,  in  a  neat  mourning  dress,  walking 
gracefully  about,  or  sitting  reading,  and  testify- 
ing pleasure  when  I  entered,  was  a  not  disagree- 
able addition. 

But  the  thorns  had  but  sprouted  as  yet.  One 
day  Jane  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mrs.  Cabbage  ? 

I  answered  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
Mrs.  Cabbage's  acquaintance. 

"  Well,  she  comes  here  very  often,  and  Gen- 
evieve goes  away  with  her,  and  she  smells  of 
whisky,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

I  did  not,  either. 

"Genevieve,"  said  I,  one  morning,  "here  is 
your  alloAvance ;  you  need  some  new  dresses," 
and  I  put  some  bank-bills  in  her  hand.  "Now, 
my  dear,  who  and  what  is  Mrs.  Cabbage  ?" 

"  Take  back  thy  gold,  perfidious  monster !" 
shouted  Genevieve,  throwing  the  money  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and  standing,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
looking  at  her  hand. 

I  picked  up  the  money,  and  looked  in  her 
eyes  to  see  if  she  was  gone  crazy ;  she  laughed 
and  became  sane. 

"  You  must  not  attempt  to  buy  my  confidence; 
Guard//"  (her  affectionate  for  guardian),  "I 
never  will  tell  you  in  the  world !" 

I  reasoned,  expostulated,  threatened,  in  vain ; 
at  length,  finding  her  perfectly  immovable,  I 
ventured  to  do  what  I  had  never  done  before, 
for  fear  of  wounding  her;  I  mentioned  her 
father. 

"My  dear  Genevieve,  your  father  gave  you 
to  me,  and  asked  me  to  be  all  to  you  that  he 
would  have  been.  Can  I  answer  to  my  con- 
science and  my  promise,  if  I  allow  you,  so 
young,  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  to  have 
an  acquaintance  whom  I  do  not  know,  to  take 
you  where  I  do  not  know?  My  child,  if  you 
persist  I  must  follow  you ;  you  can  not  escape 
my  vigilance  and  love.  Remember  and  respect 
your  father's  wishes." 

The  tears  flowed  down  her  face  —  I  had 
touched  the  right  chord. 

"Well,  dear  Guardy,"  she  said,  with  much 
hesitation,  after  a  struggle  of  several  minutes, 
"I  am  studying  for  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Cab- 
bage is  my  theatrical  instructor." 

To  describe  all  that  followed  would  fill  a 
quarto  volume.  She  was  as  determined  a  spirit 
as  old  General  Jackson.  I  got  angry,  I  threat- 
ened to  shut  her  up  on  bread  and  water. 

"  Do !  Guardy,  I  beg  of  you  to  do  so !  It 
would  sound  so  splendidly  on  the  bills !  '  Miss 
Genevieve  Macready,  just  escaped  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  cruel  guardian,  and  the  petty  in- 
sults of  a  female  jailer  (that's  Cribby),  will  make 
her  first  appearance  to-night  in  Love's  Sacrifice!' 
How  it  would  draw  !  Do  it !  Give  me  some 
play-books  that  I  may  study  my  part,  and  shut 
me  up.     I  shall  be  pale  !  thin!  interesting!" 

Now  I  appeal  to  parents  and  guardians,  and 
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to  that  large  army  of  female  martyrs — the  board- 
ing-school keepers — to  all  others  who  have  been 
selected  by  Providence  to  take  care  of  youth,  in 
its  various  manifestations  and  developments,  if 
this  was  not  a  pleasing  situation  for  an  elderly 
bachelor,  who,  as  I  said  before,  had  remained 
unmarried  that  he  might  avoid  disagreeable 
responsibility. 

After  long  and  anxious  meditation  I  resolved 
to  throw  myself  on  the  generosity  of  my  ward. 
I  saw  if  I  thwarted  her  she  would  defy  me,  and 
I  should  lose  all  influence  for  her  good.  So  I 
held  a  consultation  with  her,  and  we  entered 
into  a  solemn  pact.  She  was  to  give  me  her 
entire  confidence,  and  I  was  to  refrain  from 
coercing  her  in  her  desire  to  study  for  the  stage. 
She  promised  me  to  take  Jane  with  her  when 
she  went  to  Mrs.  Cabbage,  and  take  as  many 
lessons  at  home  as  possible.  Miss  Jane  Cribbs 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  party ; 
she  had  a  holy  horror  of  theatricals,  and  to  be 
called  on  at  her  time  of  life  to  associate  with  a 
Mrs.  Cabbage ! 

But  Jane  had  got  to  love  this  strange,  wild 
thing  whom  Fate  had  thrown  into  our  arms, 
and  I  added  the  last  element  needed  to  per- 
suade her,  by  saying  that  the  presence  of  so 
respectable  a  person  as  herself  would  be  a  most 
effectual  protection  to  Genevieve. 

I  think  I  told  the  truth,  for  sharper  than  the 
sting  of  remorse  would  have  been  the  look  of 
Jane  had  any  of  the  broad-clothed  sex  approach- 
ed Genevieve. 

I  now  attempted  to  change  Genevieve's  mind. 
I  left  around,  the  room  the  lives  of  the  various 
men  and  women  who  have  confessed  the  the- 
atrical profession  to  be  full  of  hardship  and  dis- 
appointment. Genevieve  read  them  all,  and 
still  went  on  ranting  and  raving  at  the  top  of 
her  voice. 

One  day  my  young  friend,  Frank  Carew, 
came  into  my  office.  He  always  brought  a 
great  quantity  of  fresh  air  with  him,  and  dif- 
fused a  general  cheerfulness  wherever  he  went. 
A  bright  idea  struck  me ;  I  would  invite  Frank 
Carew  to  dinner. 

A  nice,  fresh,  handsome  fellow  was  Frank. 
He  looked  rather  gravely  on  my  invitation,  for 
he  had  once  dined  with  me  when  Jane  was  par- 
ticularly crabbed,  and  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
Genevieve,  I  saw  he  anticipated  no  very  pleas- 
ant dinner;  however,  he  was  indebted  to  me 
for  some  kindnesses,  and  I  knew  he  would 
come. 

I  pleased  myself  by  imagining  Frank's  sur- 
prise when  he  entered  my  grave  old  parlor,  and 
found  it  illuminated  by  a  beautiful  girl. 

lie  came  punctually.  I  saw  his  countenance 
brighten  as  Genevieve  appeared,  and  I  thought 
she  did  not  look  displeased  at  this  addition  to 
our  dinner.  She  had  been  to  see  some  pictures 
that  morning,  and  talked  prettily  and  well  of 
the  pleasure  they  gave  her.  As  for  the  theatre, 
that  subject,  we  had  agreed,  should  remain  a 
secret. 

She  had  her  poor  father's  felicity  of  expres- 


sion, and  indeed  almost  any  thing  would  have 
sounded  well  from  such  lovely  lips. 

When  Frank  and  I  were  alone  with  our  cigars, 
he  inquired  very  much  about  her ;  and  I  never 
found  him  unwilling  to  come  to  dinner  from 
this  time. 

Still  the  postures  and  eloquence  went  on,  and 
Jane  Cribbs  walked  overhead  with  iron  step. 

One  day  Genevieve  brought  me  a  letter  di- 
rected to  herself,  and  in  her  other  hand  a  sheet 
of  paper  freshly  written. 

She  began,  rather  confusedly,  to  tell  me  that 
this  was  a  letter  from  one  of  her  admirers.  "  He 
has  been  in  love  with  me  quite  a  long  time — 
since  before  papa  died,  but  I  never  have  seen 
him  since.  He  is  a  literary  gentleman,  Mr. 
Storm.  I  have  sometimes  answered  his  letters, 
because  Mrs.  Cabbage  says  I  must  experience 
the  passion  of  love  before  I  can  portray  it  on 
the  stage,  and  he  is  the  only  lover  I  ever  had. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  received  from  him 
since  I  promised  to  tell  you  every  thing,  and 
he  has  taken  a  room  in  the  next  street,  where 
I  can  see  his  light  burning,  and  he  can  see  mine. 
Isn't  that  romantic  ?" 

"  Genevieve,  where  did  you  first  know  Mr. 
Storm." 

"  Oh !  at  Mrs.  Cabbage's.  She  used  to  have 
suppers,  and  Mr.  Storm  used  to  go  there,  and 
he  wrote  plays,  and  was  very  poetical,  and  he 
thought  I  was  born  for  an  actress,  and  said  he 
would  write  plays  and  I  should  act  them." 

Another  charming  piece  of  business  was  open- 
ing before  me.  However,  I  thought  Genevieve 
seemed  rather  annoyed  by  her  lover,  so  I  at- 
tempted to  decipher  Mr.  Storm's  letter,  distin- 
guished as  it  was  by  the  illegibility  of  genius. 

"  Sweet  flower  of  my  life !  dearest  Genevieve ! 
I  have  found  you  at  last!  Since  you  disap- 
peared from  my  horizon,  I  have  lived  alone 
with  my  paper  and  ink.  Sometimes  I  have 
looked  at  the  fair  sheet  and  seen  in  glowing 
characters,  '  Consecrate  to  Genevieve'  written 
on  the  page.  Then  I  have  written  well.  No 
feeble  words  could  fall  from  my  pen  when  these 
golden  letters  illuminated  the  paper ;  afterward 
would  come  depression  and  despair.  She  is 
in  a  happy  home ;  she  has  forgotten  him  who 
knew  her  in  poverty,  in  sorrow,  in  loneliness. 
When  these  words  appeared  in  characters  black 
as  midnight,  then  my  genius  plumed  her  wings 
and  fled.     Then  was  I  a  clod  of  the  earth. 

"When  you  were  four  years  younger  than 
now,  I  sawr  you  standing  in  the  sunlight.  Your 
golden  hair  fell  on  your  slender  neck,  the  sun 
rested  lovingly  on  its  wavy  masses.  Scarce 
a  woman,  yet  more  than  a  child,  you  reminded 
me  of  those  angels  whom  the  German  artist  has 
painted  hovering  over  the  infant  Christ.  I  knew 
you  were  my  better  angel — the  being  sent  to 
cheer  me  and  save  me. 

"  As  you  grew  older,  you  know  how  my  love 
grew  and  strengthened.  Then  I  began  to  love 
the  woman  as  I  had  reverenced  the  angel.  Sud- 
denly a  Fate  came  and  seized  my  Genevieve. 
It  carried  her  out  of  my  sphere.     When  first  I 
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knew  her  she  was  in  want  and  sorrow.  What 
happiness  to  ask  her  to  accept  the  shelter  of  my 
love !  what  glory  to  work  for  her  !  what  bliss  to 
come  home  to  my  garret  and  find — what  ?  My 
books  ?  my  lonely  chair  ?  my  dark  room  ?  No. 
To  find  sunshine — beauty — love — Genevieve  ! 
These  were  my  dreams ;  but  where  now  is  Gen- 
evieve? In  a  stately  home,  surrounded  with 
luxury ;  while  the  poor  poet  who  loves  her  can 
offer  her  nothing  but  a  part  of  his  precarious 
existence  and  his  love. 

"  I  have  come  to  live  near  you ;  so  the  lamp 
which  has  the  happiness  of  shining  on  you  may 
beam  likewise  on  me,  and  bring  me  a  message 
from  you. 

"You  will  answer  this  letter,  for  you  once 
loved  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  selfish  luxury 
has  so  soon  rooted  me  from  your  heart. 

"Know  that  when  you  cease  to  love  me,  I 
cease  to  live.  C.  S." 

"He  writes  for  the  magazines,  I  suppose?" 
I  asked,  wiping  my  spectacles. 

"  Yes,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  I  wonder  how  much  he  gets  a  page.  Well, 
that  is  the  answer — am  I  to  see  that  ?" 

So  I,  John  Hensley,  sixty  years  of  age,  if  I 
was  a  minute,  devoted  more  time  to  another 
love-letter,  after  the  formidable  affair  mentioned 
above : 

"Dearest  Claude — To-day,  when  I  went 
into  my  little  curtained  room,  a  letter  lay  on 
the  table.  I  knew  it  was  from  you,  for  I  don't 
know  any  one  else  who  ever  wrote  to  me.  The 
last  letter  you  wrote  me  I  found  at  Mrs.  Cab- 
bage's. Ah !  how  every  thing  has  changed  with 
me !  I  was  so  hopeless,  and  the  world  so  dark  ; 
now  I  have  such  friends !  Oh,  Mr.  Storm,  if 
you  only  knew  Cribby  !  She  is  very  cross,  very 
old,  and  very  disagreeable ;  but  I  am  afraid  no 
one  ever  loved  her  before  I  came — and  she  is 
kind  sometimes.  She  thinks  I  am  dreadful — I 
know  she  does — because  I  always  will  do  exact- 
ly as  I  please ;  but  when  I  have  the  headache, 
she  sits  so  still,  and  bathes  my  head  ;  and  when 
I  kiss  her,  she  looks  pleasant  for  one  minute. 
Then  Guardy  (that's  Mr.  Hensley)  loves  me  very 
much,  and  gives  me  every  thing  I  want.  I  wish 
I  were  a  better  girl,  Mr.  Storm,  to  have  such 
friends  as  you,  and  Cribby,  and  Mr.  Hensley. 

"  I  study  very  hard,  and  mean  to  be  a  great 
actress.  I  am  sure  I  love  you  very  much  ;  but 
I  think  you  had  better  not  think  much  of  me 
until  you  see  me  play.  If  I  succeed,  how  proud 
you  will  be !  If  I  fail,  you  will  be  mortified 
and  will  not  like  me  so  well.  I  know  Guardy 
won't  have  you  here,  and  I  have  solemnly  prom- 
ised him  I  won't  do  any  thing  to  deceive  him, 
and  I  will  keep  my  word.  Besides,  Cribby  al- 
ways goes  with  me  to  Mrs.  Cabbage's,  and  so, 
of  course,  you  could  not  see  me  there ;  but  I 
will  put  my  light  in  the  window,  and  you  can  al- 
ways see  that.    From  your  passionately  attached 

"  Genevieve." 

I  retired  behind  my  bandana  to  indulge  in 
a  few  minutes'  laugh  before  I  dared  to  inform 
Genevieve  of  my  opinion  of  her  ardent  effusion. 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  74.— N 


"  So  you  love  this  young  gentleman  very 
much,  do  you,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  much  I"  said  my  ward,  theatri- 
cally. 

"But  how  can  you  imagine  that,  if  he  is  so 
much  attached  to  you  as  his  letter  would  lead 
one  to  believe,  he  would  love  you  less  if  you 
should  fail  ?" 

"  Oh !  he  is  very  quick  in  his  feelings,  and 
very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  always  talks  about 
the  world's  not  treating  him  well.  Mrs.  Cab- 
bage says  it  is  the  poetic  temperament,  and  I 
know  he  would  not  like  it." 

"Does  it  strike  you  as  a  very  noble  or  gen- 
erous temperament  ?" 

Genevieve  sighed  deeply. 

"I  don't  know,  Guardy;  shall  I  send  the 
letter  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  if  you  choose..  I  think  it  will 
calm  Mr.  Storm  very  much." 

At  this  opportune  moment  a  maiden  lady  to 
whom  I  was  distantly  connected  died,  and  left 
me — her  pet  mocking-bird.  What  a  shrill  and 
powerful  note  has  the  mocking-bird!  From 
early  morn  to  latest  eve  that  bird  kept  open  his 
tuneful  throat,  until  I  began  to  have  neuralgia 
in  the  ear.  I  never  knew  a  mocking-bird 
blessed  with  such  a  constitution.  He  bore  all 
changes  of  climate,  all  sorts  of  food,  and  every 
variety  of  verbal  abuse,  and  flourished.  *My 
poor  old  cousin  had  requested  me  to  see  him 
made  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  his  little 
life,  and  I  could  not  wring  his  neck,  as  I  de- 
voutly wished  to  do. 

Genevieve  petted  him,  so  he  would  not  die  : 
and  I,  with  a  theatrical  student  on  one  side. 
and  a  pet  mocking-bird  on  the  other,  led  a  life 
calm  and  comfortable  as  you  may  suppose. 

Genevieve's  time  of  preparation  began  to 
draw  to  a  close.  She  had  taken  fencing  and 
dancing  lessons,  her  elocution  was  very  good, 
and  her  memory  wonderful.  The  time  had 
come  when  she  must  try  her  voice  on  the  actual 
boards.  I  held  a  last  urgent  conversation  with 
her ;  I  depicted  as  well  as  I  could  the  trials,  the 
discomforts,  the  vast  social  disadvantages  of  the 
profession  she  had  chosen.     But  she  was  firm. 

I  asked  her  if  I  should  tell  Frank  Carew  of 
her  determination. 

A  shade  oi  color  deepened  in  her  cheek. 
"No,  doar  Mr.  Hensley,  I  mean  to  appear  in 
another  city,  and  under  another  name.  Let  no 
one  know  any  thing  about  me  until  I  succeed, 
or  fail." 

Genevieve  had  grown  very  womanly  and  ma- 
ture within  a  few  months.  The  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Storm  was  dropped ;  her  mind  was  on 
the  future. 

Jane  Cribbs  positively  refused  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  so  I  accompanied  Genevieve  to  that 
dreary  place — as  dreary  by  day  as  it  is  full  of 
fascination  by  night — and  prepared  to  hear  her 
first  effort. 

She  electrified  me.  This  girl  of  seventeen 
walked  on  the  boards  and  delivered  the  words 
of  her  part  with  a  clearness,  a  purpose,  that  a 
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finished  actor  might  have  been  proud  of.  Mr. 
Storm  was  right — Genevieve  was  born  for  an 
actress. 

Each  the  other  actors  cheered  and  applauded 
her.  1  went  behind  the  scenes.  She  sat  quite 
pale  and  overcome  on  a  bench.  Mrs.  Cabbage,  a 
shabby  tragedy  queen,  was  calming  and  praising 
her.  All  these  poor  hard-working  people,  in 
their  working  dresses,  uttering  their  fine  phrases, 
were  kind  and  encouraging.  I  came  away  with 
a  much  better  opinion  of  the  profession. 

In  subsequent  visits  with  Genevieve  to  the 
theatre,  I  saw  many  instances  of  envy  and  dis- 
agreeable temper;  but  what  profession  is  free 
from  such  exhibitions  ?  and  many,  many  were 
the  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity. 

At  length  Genevieve  was  pronounced  pre- 
pared. She  had  determined  to  make  her  debut 
in  another  city ;  so  we  traveled  thither.  I  think 
no  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  could  have 
beaten  old  John  Hensley  in  nervousness  on  that 
occasion. 

I  pass  over  all  that  intervened.  It  was  a 
success ;  a  new  genius  had  shone  forth.  Plaud- 
its, tears,  shouts,  all  the  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ular approval  greeted  the  debutante.  As  I  have 
seen  old  violinists  in  the  orchestra  look  won- 
deringly  on  little  Paul  Jullien  as  he  draws  his 
magical  bow,  achieving,  at  his  tender  age,  what 
they  have  failed  in  a  long  life  of  effort  to  reach, 
so  the- old  actors  and  actresses  stood  mournfully 
looking  at  this  gifted  creature,  who  stepped  at 
once  into  that  brilliant  and  dazzling  land,  Suc- 
cess. 

That  night  I  took  Genevieve  home,  pale, 
trembling,  overcome.  She  threw  herself  into 
my  arms  and  wept  profusely. 

"You  are  a  great  actress,  my  dear.  Your 
hopes  are  now  fruition,"  I  said,  trying  to  calm 
her. 

"  Yes,  dear  friend,  and  it  is  my  first  and  last 
appearance." 

"Last!  Genevieve;  that  is  the  fancy  of  a 
weary  lady,  who  has  awakened  and  found  her- 
self famous." 

"  No,  Guardy,  you  have  never  known  me  to 
change  my  mind.  I  am  decided  ;  I  shall  never 
play  again.  I  have  tasted  the  cup ;  it  is  full  of 
delirious  excitement,  but  there  is  a  drop  of  bit- 
terness in  it,  and  I  dash  it  down  forever !" 

I  regarded  this  as  the  result  of  an  over-excited 
mind,  and  consigning  her  to  her  maid,  advised 
her  to  try  and  sleep. 

The  next  day  brought  managers,  theatrical 
speculators,  editors,  and  troops  of  all  sorts  of 
people.  Overwhelmed  with  offers  of  the  most 
brilliant  kind,  Genevieve  remained  unmoved. 

"I  have  tasted  the  cup,  and  it  does  not  satisfy 
me,"  was  the  only  answer  we  could  get  from 
this  Bingular  creature. 

Suddenly  (Genevieve  (who  was  having  an 
audience  with  a  long-nosed  gentleman  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion)  asked  to  speak  to  me  alone. 

"Guardy,"  she  began,  "should  you  like  me 
to  go  on  the  Btage  and  earn  money,  or  have  you 
enough  for  you  and  me?" 


I  told  her  she  was  my  daughter,  and  I  had 
enough  for  both. 

"  Then  send  that  man  away,  if  you  please." 

So  ended  the  theatrical  career  of  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Macready.  Of  course  the  papers  were 
not  silent,  and  many  an  old  theatre-goer  will 
not  need  that  this  story  be  told  to  bring  back  to 
his  memory  the  brilliant  star  which  rose,  cul- 
minated, and  disappeared  in  one  night. 

In  two  or  three  days  we  reached  my  quiet 
old  house,  where  Jane  Cribbs  could  be  seen 
faintly  hovering  behind  the  window-blinds;  her 
countenance  exhibited  its  usual  screwed  ex- 
pression, but  a  general  nervousness  suffused  her 
frame. 

Genevieve  sprang  to  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
vehemently. 

"I  have  done  with  theatres,  dear  Cribby," 
was  her  only  explanation. 

I  should  now  have  been  perfectly  happy  but 
for  the  mocking-bird,  who,  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  our  voices,  poured  forth  a  volume  of  twitter, 
trill,  crescendo,  diminuendo, forte,  piano,  enough 
to  have  gratified  Leopold  de  Meyer  himself.  He 
would  not  be  silenced,  and  I  needed  Frank 
Carew's  pleasant  voice  and  face  to  restore  me 
to  equanimity. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  female 
heart,  but  I  dare  say  "  those  who  do"  know  why 
Genevieve  wished  me  to  tell  Frank  the  whole 
story. 

Frank  was  quite  overwhelmed.  Although 
stranger  stories  than  ever  were  writ  are  trans- 
piring about  us  every  day,  although  Wall  Street 
has  its  romances,  and  brokers'  offices  their  reve- 
lations of  the  human  heart,  Frank  was  quite  as 
much  astonished  to  hear  that  Genevieve  and 
the  eccentric  debutante  were  the  same,  as  if 
the  world  had  never  revealed  any  thing  queer 
in  eighteen  hundred  years. 

Several  letters  from  Mr.  Storm  about  this 
time  rather  disturbed  Genevieve's  tranquillity, 
but  I  felt  she  could  take  care  of  herself  in  the 
matter,  and  did  not  interfere. 

The  shocking  story  of  a  suicide  in  the  morn- 
ing paper,  a  short  biography  of  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Storm,  with  an  account  of  his  hopeless 
attachment  for  a  beautiful  girl,  told  me  what 
Genevieve's  pale  lips  essayed  to  tell  me  in  vain. 

I  could  not  help  reminding  Genevieve  of  one 
of  my  old  fashioned  notions,  that  if  a  man  had 
not  enough  respect  for  his  own  brains  to  keep 
them  in  his  head,  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  said  brains  would  not  demand  much  re- 
spect from  others,  and  so  were  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. Genevieve  Avas  very  much  shocked,  of 
course.  She  had  experienced  some  decided 
emotions  within  the  year,  and  we  feared  her 
health  would  give  way  under  the  excitement. 

But  that  best  of  restoratives,  a  new  happi- 
ness, came  to  her  relief — a  quiet  and  healthy 
attachment  to  my  friend  and  protege*,  Frank, 
lie  had  very  little  romance,  was  not  the  least 
of  a  hero,  but  he  had  that  quiet,  strong  charac- 
ter which  an  imaginative  woman  loA'es. 

Genevieve  loved  him  with  all  the  fervor  of 
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her  abundant  heart,  while  he  loved  her  with 
that  affection  which  has  not  many  words,  but 
which  is  as  strong  as  life,  as  enduring  as  eternity. 

And,  thank  Heaven  !  my  ward  has  that  se- 
curity for  her  present  and  future  happiness. 
She  loves  her  husband  better  every  year. 

But  stop !  the  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran 
smooth.     I  affixed  a  condition  to  my  consent. 

The  young  couple  looked  grave. 

"  Frank,  you  must  make  me  a  solemn  prom- 
ise." 

"Name  it." 

"  Take  the  mocking-bird,  too !" 

Frank  was  )*oung  and  ardent,  so  he  promised. 
I  must  say,  Jane  and  I  found  it  very  dull  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  suddenly  there  came,  first  one, 
then  two,  then  three,  visitors  from  the  house  of 
Carew  to  that  of  Hensley — small,  it  is  true,  but 
important.  Names  like  John  and  Jane  began 
to  resound  through  the  house.  Jane  Cribbs, 
more  of  a  woman  than  she  had  ever  been,  be- 
gan to  step  more  lightly  and  have  an  interest  in 
dimity  and  flannel. 

So  the  legacy  has  brightened  our  declining- 
years,  and  brought  us  nearer  to  those  bright 
waters  of  youth  in  which  we  must  all  bathe  if 
we  would  be  young  again. 

On  my  last  Sunday  visit  to  Genevieve,  I  no- 
ticed how  old  and  asthmatic  the  mocking-bird 
had  become.  He  piped  a  few  feeble  notes,  as 
much  as  to  say, 

"Farewell!  old  friend,  we  are  both  going; 
let  us  part  in  peace !" 

So  be  it,  old  bird  ! 
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BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

¥E  were  not  deceived  in  Mohammed  Abd- 
el-Atti.  Although  a  dragoman  by  profes- 
sion, he  is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  men  of  that 
class,  but  being  intelligent,  well  informed,  a 
good  reader  and  writer  in  his  native  language, 
well  connected  in  family,  and  having  long  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment agents,  and  been  employed  by  them  in 
responsible  and  arduous  commissions,  he  has 
acquired  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  more  familiarity  with  the  habits  and 
the  necessities  of  travelers  than  any  of  the  or- 
dinary dragomans  in  the  East.  He  is  a  better 
guide  than  the  guide-book,  and  a  better  pro- 
vider than  one's  own  self  could  be.  In  review- 
ing a  journey  of  five  weeks  on  the  Nile — for  I 
write  this  page  at  Wady  Halfeh,  the  second  cata- 
ract of  the  great  river — I  can  not  imagine  a  com- 
fort or  a  luxury  of  modern  life,  in  hotels  or  on 
steamers,  that  has  been  missing  from  our  boat 
or  table.  We  have  lived  in  sumptuous  style, 
have  enjoyed  every  moment,  have  felt  entire 
confidence  in  our  safety  and  in  the  safe  contin- 
uance of  our  journey ;  and  the  ladies  have  ac- 
knowledged that  he  has  perfectly  fulfilled  his 
promise  that  they  should  not  feel  the  want  of  a 
servant  or  a  lady's  maid. 

It  was  with  some  doubts  that  we  finally  ar- 
ranged to  leave  Cairo,  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks 


in  the  Indian  Hotel.  The  ladies  were  in  poor 
condition  for  roughing  it,  and  though  Abd-el- 
Atti  assured  them  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  roughing  it  in  the  boat,  yet  they  had  many 
misgivings,  and  I  not  a  few  on  their  account. 
Our  contract  was  made  in  general  terms.  We 
thought  we  knew  our  man,  and  were  willing 
to  trust  to  his  verbal  assurances,  and  to  leave 
out  of  the  paper  the  specifications  of  items  in 
the  way  of  eating,  drinking,  and  living,  with 
which  the  Nile  contracts  are  ordinarily  bur- 
dened. It  was  enough  to  say,  generally,  that 
we  were  to  be  taken  in  the  usual  style  of  first- 
class  travelers ;  and  we  were  not  wrong. 

The  boat  was  his  selection  and  our  approval. 
The  contract  for  it  Avas  concluded  in  the  com- 
mon manner,  and  we  hoisted  our  flag,  and 
named  her  The  Phantom. 

There  was  something  pleasant  in  the  idea 
of  calling  our  Nile  boat,  that  spread  her  lofty 
Avings  on  the  air,  Avhite  and  very  ghost-like,  in 
the  light  of  a  November  moon  in  Egypt,  by  the 
name  of  that  gallant  boat  which  has  weathered 
so  many  Atlantic  gales  along  the  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Avith  which  many  recollections  of  pleas- 
ant days,  and  pleasant  life,  and  beloved  friends, 
are  connected. 

But  she  Avas  a  very  different  craft,  seventy 
feet  long  by  thirteen  broad ;  she  carries  a  mast 
stepped  aAvay  forward,  Avhich  is  about  thirty 
feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this,  swinging  by  aj* 
rough  rope  tackle,  is  the  long  yard,  tapering 
from  one  heavy  end  below  to  a  point  fifty  feet 
above  the  deck,  and  this  carries  the  large  trian- 
gular sail.  Another  smaller  mast  is  stepped  at 
the  extreme  stern,  on  the  after-rail,  and  carries 
a  small  sail  of  the  same  shape,  which  is  man- 
aged by  ropes  rigged  out  on  a  pole  projecting 
ten  feet  behind  the  boat. 

The  cabins  occupy  all  the  after  part  of  the 
boat,  and  rise  five  feet  above  the  deck,  the  floor 
being  sunk  two  feet  beloAv  it.  Thus  Ave  have 
ample  height  of  ceiling,  and  with  a  dining-room, 
one  large  and  tAvo  small  sleeping-rooms,  closets 
and  Avash-room,  Ave  have  a  small  house  in  which 
four  persons  can  live  very  comfortably.  The 
furniture  of  the  boat  is  Oriental,  of  course ;  but 
two  American  rocking-chairs,  part  of  a  Yankee 
importation  into  Alexandria  two  years  ago, 
make  things  look  someAvhat  natural  within  the 
cabin,  and  no  one  can  suggest  an  improvement 
on  our  arrangements. 

Darkest  of  Nubians  externally  and  brightest  in 
intellect  is  Ferraj,  our  first  cabin  servant.  Nca-- 
er  was  there  a  blacker  or  a  better  fellow.  Ten 
years  ago  Abd-el-Atti  found  a  crowd  of  slaves 
at  Wady  Halfeh,  in  the  slave-pen  on  the  Avest 
bank  of  the  river.  He  took  a  bag  of  dates  in  his 
hand,  Avent  among  them,  and  sprinkled  them  on 
the  ground.  The  black  crowd  sprang  after  them 
and  gathered  them  up  gladly.  1  ie  saw  one  small 
boy  of  seven  or  eight  that  was  unable  to  get  any, 
and  he  was  struck  with  his  appearance.  Might 
pounds  bought  him,  and  he  named  him  Ferraj, 
and  took  him  to  Cairo.  From  that  time  they 
have  been  inseparable,  and  their  affection  for 
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each  other  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  that 
ordinarily  subsisting  between  master  and  slave 
in  Oriental  countries.  He  has  taught  him  to 
read — an  accomplishment  in  this  country  which 
but  one  in  a  thousand  can  boast  of — and  hav- 
ing brought  him  up  with  the  utmost  care,  made 
him  a  good  Mussulman  and  a  first-rate  servant ; 
he  gave  him  fifty  pounds  and  his  freedom  two 
years  ago.  But  they  are  as  inseparable  as  ever, 
and  the  Nubian  always  accompanies  his  master 
on  his  expeditions  with  travelers.  He  is  not 
more  than  eighteen,  but  would  pass  for  twenty- 
two,  and  stands  six  feet  in  his  stockings. 

Hassan,  the  boy  servant,  is  about  fifteen,  an 
Arab  boy,  with  a  face  of  perfect  beauty.  It  is 
a  luxury  to  look  at  his  dark,  olive  complexion, 
and  into  his  deep,  thoughtful  eyes ;  but  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  think  of  what  the  boy  will  grow  up 
to  be  in  this  country  of  misery  and  poverty. 

Hajji  Mohammed — be  his  name  forever  re- 
membered— is  the  prince  of  cooks,  and  could 
make  a  dinner  that  would  tempt  his  illustrious 
namesake  out  of  Paradise.  I  was  startled  when 
he  was  first  presented  to  me  in  the  Indian  Ho- 
tel at  Cairo.  Think  of  a  cook  in  flowing  trow- 
sers  and  a  turban !  I  didn't  believe  he  could 
boil  an  egg,  much  less  compound  an  omelet. 
But  Abd-el-Atti  assured  me  of  his  competency, 
and  it  was  a  lucky  day — a  day  to  be  marked 
with  white — that  on  which  he  fell  into  our 
hands  and  Ave  into  his.  Such  glorious  dinners 
who  dreamed  of  ever  on  the  Nile  ?  Such  tur- 
keys, boneless ;  such  lambs,  stuffed  with  almonds 
and  raisins ;  such  kabobs,  such  pilau,  such  kus- 
kusee ! 

Reis  Hassanein  and  his  crew  of  fourteen  men 
will  appear  in  their  time,  as  will  Hassabo,  the 
steersman,  known  in  Arabic  as  the  Mestamihl. 
Nineteen  men,  therefore,  compose  the  entire 
company  of  our  boat  under  our  employ;  and 
with  this  number  engaged  and  the  boat  duly 
cleaned,  fitted,  and  furnished,  we  were  ready  on 
Saturday,  the  17th  of  November,  to  sail  from 
Cairo  the  Blessed,  and  commence  our  voyage 
to  the  second  cataract. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  last  cart,  car,  van, 
break,  or  whatever  may  be  the  proper  name  of 
the  Egyptian  vehicle  drawn  by  a  single  bullock, 
was  at  the  door  of  the  Indian  Hotel,  where  we 
had  now  been  for  six  weeks.  A  half  dozen 
loads  had  previously  gone  down  to  Boulak  to 
the  boat,  and  on  this  we  piled  our  trunks  and 
small  articles,  and  then  surveyed  our  empty 
rooms  with  no  regret.  We  were  glad  to  be 
away,  although  every  hour  had  been  pleasantly 
employed,  and  a  year  would  not  suffice  to 
show  the  stranger  all  the  graceful  minarets, 
strange,  quaint  lattices,  exquisite  arches,  and 
lofty  mosques  of  the  City  of  Saladin.  But  the 
Nile  was  forever  flowing  by,  laden  with  stories 
of  Karnak,  of  Phitee,  and  of  Abou  Simbel,  and 
we  grew  anxious  to  be  away  on  its  waters. 

A  Government  carriage  was  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  in  this  we  bestowed  ourselves, 
and  with  us  our  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well 
as  our  small  stores,  which  we  did  not  care  to 


trust  to  Arab  boys.  I  had  provided  a  large  bag 
of  small  copper  money  for  use  in  the  upper 
country,  as  well  as  sundry  rolls  of  silver,  an  im- 
portant item  of  preparation  too  often  neglected. 
The  Phantom  lay  at  the  bank  of  the  river  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  of  its  owner.  Passing 
through  the  house  by  an  arched  passage  and 
climbing  down  a  filthy  bank,  the  rubbish  heap 
of  the  family,  we  reached  the  deck  and  took 
possession  of  the  vessel. 

The  "  monarch  of  all  I  survey"  idea  was  the 
prominent  one  at  first ;  but  there  was  too  much 
work  on  hand  to  allow  of  its  being  enjoyed. 
Trunks,  boxes,  crates  of  turkeys,  coops  of 
chickens,  carpets,  mats,  oranges,  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  guns,  pistols,  coats,  shawls,  and  the  hun- 
dred et  ceteras  of  a  winter  outfit  lay  in  indescrib- 
able confusion  every  where.  Out  of  this  chaos 
we  proceeded  to  extract  order,  and  having  at 
length  accomplished  our  design  in  a  measure, 
we  discharged  our  boys  with  the  customary 
bucksheesh,  and  were  desirous  of  doing  the 
same  with  the  two  daughters  of  our  ship's  hus- 
band, the  wife  of  Latif  Effendi.  They  had  been 
hanging  around  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  now  nine 
o'clock,  when  one  of  them  handed  me  a  small 
note,  directed  on  the  outside  to  "Mrs.  the  Hon- 
orable Travellers  (Sir  William ),  Cairo." 

We  opened  it.    Behold  the  contents  verbatim: 

"Caiko,  the  17th  November,  1855. 
"  Mrs.  the  Traa^ellers— I  beg  the  liberty 
to  inform  your  Lordships  that  after  our  agree- 
ment for  the  hire  of  my  boat  for  the  journey  to 
Wadi  Haifa  and  back  again,  I  made  many  ex- 
penses which  I  did  not  foresee  for  her  painting, 
with  all  the  comforts  required  to  your  Lord- 
ships. 

"Besides  this,  as  I  have  in  the  last  year 
without  such  expenses,  hired  my  boat  to  others, 
distinguished  English  travellers  for  the  same 
object  to  the  rate  of  £120,  I  should  incur  in  a 
loss  if  your  Lordships  would  not  depass  the 
sum  of  £100,  agreed  in  the  contract.  There- 
fore I  beg  to  consider  my  position,  trusting  that 
I  will  obtain  by  your  munificency  the  encrease 
to  the  rate  of  £120. 

"I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  in  these 
days  many  persons  required  my  boat  to  a  most 
considerable  price,  and  in  anticipating  my  best 
thanks,  I  remain,  your  humble  servante, 

"Mrs.  Latif  Effendi's  Wife." 
This  was  cool,  certainly,  very  cool  for  Egypt, 
and  especially  so  when,  at  the  moment  of  my 
opening  the  note,  May  was  announcing  the  ab- 
solute ruin  of  a  dress  by  the  fresh  paint  which 
was  to  have  been  on  and  dry  two  weeks  before, 
and  Amy  was  looking  aghast  at  a  similar  catas- 
trophe. A  cool  reply  was  in  place,  and  it  was 
sent,  as  politely  as  the  circumstances  would  al- 
low ;  and  while  the  lady  was  digesting  the  con- 
tents, we  shook  out  our  sails,  cast  off  the  fast, 
and  shot  out  into  the  moonlight  that  lay  in  all 
its  splendor  on  the  river.  We  fired  six  guns  as 
a  parting  salute,  and  the  men  gave  three  Arab 
cheers.  So  we  were  afloat  on  the  Nile,  and  our 
voyage  to  the  second  cataract  was  commenced. 
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Never  was  such  an  hour  for  departure  on  the 
voyage.  The  sky  was  fathomless  in  its  deep 
blue  beauty.  The  Nile  was  yellow  gold  under 
us.  Minaret  and  dome  stood  up  in  the  silent 
air,  and  shed  a  softer  light  than  the  moon's  own 
rays,  while  far  away,  solemn  and  majestic,  the 
solemnity  that  of  immortality,  the  majesty  that 
of  centuries,  stood  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh, 
gray  and  calm  in  the  light  of  their  old  com- 
panion the  moon.  How  contemptuously  the 
moon  and  the  pyramids  looked  down  on  us 
sexagenarians  of  the  nineteenth  century  after 
the  coming  of  our  Lord!  How  swiftly  the 
river  rushed  by  us,  on  to  the  sea  that  had  re- 
ceived it  for  so  many  ages,  heedless  of  the  pass- 
ing travelers  whose  lives  would  be  as  brief  as 
the  shadow  of  the  sail  passing  between  the  moon 
and  the  wave ! 

It  was  an  hour  for  dreams,  if  dreaming  were 
possible  where  all  that  was  real  was  dreamy — 
where  the  trees  were  lofty  palms,  waving  their 
crowns  to  and  fro  on  the  starry  sky — where  the 
shores  were  the  dust  of  dead  Pharaohs  and  the 
children  of  Jacob  and  Joseph — where  the  build- 
ings were  domes  and  minarets,  and  over  all  the 
ancient  pyramids — where  the  stars,  calm  and 
steadfast,  have  looked  down  on  a  hundred  dy- 
nasties of  kings,  on  the  graves  of  a  score  of  na- 
tions— where  Moses  taught  and  Plato  learned, 
and  where  the  infant  eyes  of  the  Son  of  God 
looked  up  to  His  and  our  home. 

I  wrapped  my  Syrian  cloak  closely  around 
me,  for  it  was  cold  at  first,  and  sitting  on  the 
cabin  deck  watched  the  curious  operations  of 
my  new  crew,  and  endeavored  for  an  hour  to 
learn  the  philosophy  of  their  ways  of  doing 
things.  But  I  was  puzzled  beyond  endurance. 
When  they  wished  to  turn  the  boat's  head,  they 
pulled  precisely  the  oar  I  should  have  let  alone  ; 
and  when  they  wished  to  take  the  wind,  they 
flattened  the  sail  to  it  with  as  sharp  an  edge  as 
they  could  possibly  manage.  This  was  the  fash- 
ion with  every  thing,  and  so  continues  to  this 
day.  The  boat,  in  fact,  manages  itself,  sails  and 
steers  itself,  and  does  every  thing  but  make  it- 
self fast  and  cast  off.  Indeed  it  does  cast  off 
once  in  a  while,  and  I  wake  to  find  her  drifting 
quietly  to  a  sand-bank  or  a  rock,  while  every 
man  on  the  boat  is  sound  asleep. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  wind  had  failed  us. 
We  lay  under  the  Ghizeh  shore  of  the  river, 
with  lofty  palms  over  our  heads,  a  boat  with  an 
English  party  on  board  lying  a  hundred  yards 
from  us,  and  profound  silence  resting  on  the 
river  and  shore.  Even  the  soft  ripple  of  the 
river  seemed  but  to  make  the  silence  audible, 
and  no  one  could  imagine  a  city  with  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  by  our  side. 

This  is  a  strange  characteristic  of  Cairo  in 
the  night.  With  the  sunset  every  one  goes 
home.  Here  and  there  a  lantern  is  visible  in 
the  evening,  as  some  belated  pedestrian  hurries 
along;  but  there  are  no  street-lamps,  no  win- 
dows to  the  houses  shining  out  on  the  passers- 
by,  no  sparkling  shop-lamps,  no  shoppers,  thea- 


tre-goers, diners-out,  or  other  late  walkers  along 
the  highway;  the  city  is  in  profound  darkness, 
and  the  river  flows  by  as  silent  a  shore  as  where 
the  desert  comes  down  to  it  on  east  and  west  in 
Nubia.  And  so  we  slept  quietly  our  first  night 
on  the  river. 

Like  the  music  of  a  dream,  like  the  sounds 
one  hears  in  waking  hours  that  are  given  to  vis- 
ions, sweeter  than  the  voices  of  birds,  far  sweet- 
er than  the  sound  of  organ  in  cathedral  or  choir, 
be  it  ever  so  triumphant,  came  over  the  river, 
at  the  break  of  day,  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer. 
From  the  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  at  the  cita- 
del, high  up  above  all  Cairo,  it  came  first.  The 
Sultan  Hassan  took  it  up,  and  old  Tooloon,  and 
far-off  Ghalaoon  and  El-Azhar,  and  I  even  heard, 
or  thought  I  heard,  the  old  man's  voice  who 
sings  to  the  sands  of  the  desert  that  roll  around 
the  tomb  of  Ghait  Bey.  It  came  swelling  like 
the  sound  of  a  harp-string,  until  the  four  hun- 
dred mosques  of  the  City  of  Saladin  took  it  up, 
and  it  filled  the  charmed  air  with  sweet  and 
holy  melody.  "Prayer  is  better  than  sleep — 
Awake  and  pray." 

It  was  not  yet  light,  but  the  footsteps  of  the 
day  were  in  the  east ;  and  he  came  on,  now  with 
a  faint  gray  light  over  the  Mokattam  hills,  now 
with  a  flush  of  crimson  on  the  white  and  gossa- 
mer-like minarets  of  the  mosque  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  now  with  the  full  burst  of  sunlight  on 
the  Valley  of  Memphis  and  On. 

A  light  breeze  now  stole  up  the  river,  and  we 
made  sail,  running  slowly  along  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  of  Rhoda,  and  passing  the  palace 
of  Hassan  Pasha  and  the  busy  scene  at  the  fer- 
ry of  Old  Cairo,  we  lost  the  city,  and  were  on 
the  most  lonely  of  rivers.  We  wrere  stopped  by 
a  hail  from  the  shore,  and  on  approaching  found 
a  messenger  from  the  government-office  which 
had  sent  us  the  carriage  the  day  previous.  It 
is  worth  relating,  as  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
stant anxiety  of  this  government  and  its  officials 
to  please  foreigners.  We  had  left  in  the  car- 
riage a  small  pasteboard  almanac,  value  three 
cents  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  much  less  now 
that  it  was  the  middle  of  November.  When 
the  carriage  was  cleaned  in  the  morning  it  was 
found,  and  a  cawass  was  instantly  dispatched 
after  us  with  two  horses  and  a  government  drag. 

He  went  to  Boulak,  and  learned  that  we  had 
sailed  in  the  evening.  Then  he  Avent  to  Old 
Cairo,  and  crossed  the  ferry  to  Ghizeh,  where 
he  learned  that  we  had  passed  early  in  the 
morning.  Returning  to  the  east  bank,  he  drove 
four  miles  up  the  river  and  overtook  us  as  I  have 
related.  We  sent  the  small  boat  on  shore  for 
it,  and  then  squared  away — if  the  word  is  al- 
lowable, with  a  lateen  sail — and  the  wind  having 
now  freshened,  the  boat  seemed  verily  as  if  she 
had  wings,  and  flew  on,  the  water  parting  with 
a  rush  and  ripple  on  each  side  of  her  bow. 

The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  of  Saccara,  and  of 
Dashour,  one  by  one  appeared  in  succession  as 
we  approached  them,  and  watched  our  depart- 
ure with  changeless  aspect;  nor  was  it  till  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  lofty 
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citadel  of  Cairo  and  the  white  mosque  that 
shines  from  it. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  should  find 
ourselves  entirely  at  home  on  our  boat  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  I  fancy  that 
any  one  who  saw  us  that  day,  stretched  on  di- 
vans, smoking  our  chibouks,  and  reading  or 
talking,  would  have  imagined  us  old  voyagers 
on  the  return  from  a  long  journey,  so  perfect 
was  every  provision  for  comfort  and  luxury. 
The  hotel  in  Cairo  was  nothing  to  it,  though 
that  was  excellent. 

The  Nile  itself,  at  the  first,  sadly  disappointed 
me.  I  confess  to  ideas  of  a  clear  and  glorious 
river,  like  the  lordly  Ohio,  flowing  over  golden 
sand  and  shining  stones.  I  had  never  paused 
to  ask  myself  whence  came  its  fertilizing  pow- 
ers, or  whence  the  vast  deposits  of  soft  mud 
that  enrich  the  lower  part  of  Egypt ;  and  when 
I  saw  the  strong  stream  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
looking  more  like  flowing  mud  than  water,  I 
was  unwilling  to  call  this  the  Nile.  Utility  was 
not  what  I  wanted  to  see  in  the  river.  Beauty, 
majesty,  power,  all  these  I  had  looked  for,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  them  until  the  sun  went 
down  and  the  moon  gilded — not  silvered — the 
stream.  Then  it  was  the  river  of  my  imagina- 
tion— a  strong,  a  mighty  flood,  glorious  in  its  deep 
strong  flow,  and  the  unsightly  banks,  which, 
in  the  day,  are  abrupt  walls  of  black  mud,  in 
layers,  looking  like  huge  unbaked  brick,  become 
picturesque  and.  fairly  beautiful  with  waving 
groves  of  sont  and  palms  on  glistening  fields  of 
do  ura. 

We  reached  Benisoef  at  noon  on  the  third 
day,  and  while  strolling  through  the  narrow 
bazaars,  with  their  cupboard  shops,  I  was  not  a 
little  amused  at  my  dragoman's  method  of  treat- 
ing his  countrymen.  We  had  been  urgently 
advised  to  take  a  native  dragoman  in  preference 
to  a  Maltese  on  this  account,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants have  no  fear  of  a  Maltese  before  their  eyes, 
and  insult  travelers  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out being  punished,  when  they  are  attended  by 
a  foreigner. 

I  did  not,  but  Abd-el-Atti  did,  overhear  a 
remark  made  by  one  of  three  men  seated  in  a 
shop  front,  somewhat  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Christians  in  general,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  me.  He  wheeled  in  an  instant,  but 
the  Arab  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  vanished 
around  a  corner,  leaving  his  shoes  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  shop,  and  his  two  companions 
sitting  within  it.  With  one  of  the  shoes  Abd- 
el-Atti  beat  one  of  the  scoundrels,  and  with  the 
other  shoe  he  thrashed  the  other,  finishing  each 
castigation  by  throwing  the  shoe  into  the  face 
of  the  victim,  adding  a  little  advice  to  keep  bet- 
ter company.  Abd-el-Atti  was  by  no  means  sat- 
isfied with  the  escape  of  the  chief  offender,  and 
ten  minutes  afterward,  as  we  returned  that  way, 
proposed  to  surround  him.  It  Avas  probable  he 
had  by  this  time  returned  to  talk  over  the  affair 
with  his  friends.  Abd-el-Atti  walked  on  unob- 
served, and  having  passed  the  shop,  gave  me  a 
signal  and  we  closed  up,  my  attendant  springing 


like  a  cat  on  his  prey.  Never  was  man  more  as- 
tounded. Abd-el-Atti  had  snatched  a  cane  from 
a  by-stander,  and  showered  blows  on  the  back 
and  head  of  the  offender  until  he  made  a  sud- 
den bolt  to  escape,  and,  in  his  intense  haste, 
stumbled  over  a  boy,  and  went  six  feet  into  the 
dirt,  taking  a  piece  of  skin  off  from  his  nose — 
quite  large  enough  to  keep  him  employed  in 
better  business  for  some  days  than  insulting 
travelers.  Fifty  turbaned  shop-keepers  looked 
on  all  this  with  motionless  countenances,  nei- 
ther approving  nor  disapproving  by  word  or  ges- 
ture, though  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  in  some  of  their  dark  eyes  as  he 
bit  the  dust. 

'  Until  this  evening  we  had  a  fine  breeze,  but 
it  failed  us  in  the  night,  and  we  commenced 
the  next  morning  to  track,  and,  with  short  in- 
tervals of  breeze,  we  continued  it  till  we  reached 
Assouan,  nearly  thirty  days  afterward.  The 
Nile  has  along  each  bank  a  tow-path  as  well 
beaten  as  that  of  a  canal  in  America.  At  times 
when  there  are  sand-banks  near  one  shore,  the 
boat  is  rowed  across,  and  the  men  resume  their 
tracking  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  speed  made 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent against  which  they  are  pulling,  and  varies 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles  a  day  with  a  boat  as 
large  as  ours. 

On  the  next  evening  we  were  at  the  little 
village  of  Abou-Girg,  on  the  west  bank  ;  and  as 
Abd-el-Atti  was  going  into  the  village  for  milk, 
I  accompanied  him.  The  low  water  would  not 
allow  the  boat  to  reach  the  bank,  and  I  had  di- 
rected her  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  thieves  as  for 
convenience.  Nor  could  the  small  boat  reach 
the  shore,  and  having  pulled  up  in  the  mud,  I 
mounted  the  shoulders  of  an  Arab  sailor,  who 
carried  me  safely  to  dry  land. 

The  mud  village  was  as  quiet  as  a  grave-yard 
in  the  moonlight  until  we  approached,  and  then 
fifty  dogs  made  the  night  hideous  with  cowardly 
barking.  Milk  is  not  as  easily  procured  as  might 
be  imagined  in  a  country  where  cattle,  goats, 
and  camels  arc  plenty.  Butter  brings  them  so 
much  better  prices,  that  few  are  willing  to  sell 
milk,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  applying  to  a 
man  in  authority  to  compel  the  production  of 
the  article  we  wished.  I  had  been  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  authority  for  this  purpose, 
having  a  sort  of  roving  letter  of  credit  from  the 
government,  directed  to  all  sheiks  of  villages  and 
officials,  great  and  small,  requiring  them,  at  all 
times,  to  give  me  whatever  I  wished  in  the  way 
of  provisions  at  government  prices. 

It  was  a  mud  village,  and  the  streets  were  but 
narrow  alleys  between  the  walls  of  the  low,  win- 
dowless  houses,  whose  roofs  were  corn-stalks  or 
palm-branches.  The  moon  shone  very  quietly 
down  in  those  streets.  I  had  never  seen  it  more 
so.  There  was  an  aspect  of  repose  about  it  that 
I  could  account  for  only  in  one  way,  and  that 
was  by  supposing  that  the  rays  of  light,  having 
fallen  into  this  vile  and  dirty  spot,  had  lain 
down  there  in  the  repose  of  absolute  despair. 
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"Where  is  the  sheik?"  we  demanded  of  a  naked 
boy  who  made  himself  visible  in  the  moonlight 
an  instant.  But  he  vanished  with  a  howl  of 
terror,  and  made  no  reply.  We  met  a  woman 
face  to  face,  as  she  came  around  a  corner,  car- 
rying a  calabash  on  her  head.  She  stopped, 
drew  her  dress  around  her  face,  set  down  her 
calabash  on  the  ground,  never  removing  the 
gaze  of  her  eyes  from  my  face,  and  then  wheel- 
ed and  darted  away.  I  sprang  after  her,  in 
time  to  seize  her  flowing  dress.  Alas !  it  was 
her  solitary  covering,  and  she  slipped  out  of  it 
with  the  ease  of  an  eel,  and  her  dark  form  and 
shining  limbs  went  flashing  down  the  street. 

At  length  we  caught  a  man,  and  he  took  us 
up  a  street  to  a  point  where  it  made  a  short 
angle  to  the  left  for  thirty  feet,  and  then  con- 
tinued its  course.  The  moon  shone  up  it,  but 
this  angle  was  in  the  shade,  and  on  a  divan 
made  of  dried  mud,  the  customary  bench  in  all 
the  Egyptian  villages,  sat  the  sheik  and  a  half 
dozen  of  his  friends  in  the  shade,  with  their 
backs  to  the  moon,  looking  up  the  street  where 
it  shone  clearly  again.  Our  errand  was  soon 
stated,  and  the  pail,  which  one  of  the  sailors 
had  brought,  was  placed  on  the  broad  bench  in 
front  of  the  sheik,  while  I  sat  on  one  side  of  it, 
Abd-el-Atti  stood  on  the  other,  and  a  dozen  men, 
women,  and  boys  sat  down  in  the  dusty  street 
just  within  the  line  of  shade. 

The  old  sheik  puffed  his  pipe  in  silence  a 
moment,  then  handed  it  to  me.  One  soon  for- 
gets prejudices.  It  would  be  some  time  before 
I  could  be  induced  at  home  to  take  a  pipe  from 
the  lips  of  a  white  or  black  man  ;  but  I  had  not 
been  in  Egypt  a  month  before  I  had  learned 
that  my  Nubian  servant  always  brought  me  my 
pipe  between  his  own  large  lips,  and  I  had  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  and  wet  mouth-pieces  of 
a  dozen  Turks  and  Arabs.  I  did  manage  at 
first  to  get  a  sly  wipe  over  the  mouth-piece  with 
my  thumb  as  I  took  it ;  but  I  gave  up  this  no- 
tion at  length,  and  therefore  I  took  the  sheik's 
chibouk  unhesitatingly,  and  puffed  as  content- 
edly as  his  vile  Beledi  tobacco  would  permit, 
while  he  summoned  up  his  followers,  "Hassan! 
Hassan  !  Hassan !"  The  village  rang  with  the 
voice.  No  house  was  there  that  did  not  hear 
it.  But  Hassan  did  not  appear.  Hassan  was 
wide  awake.  All  the  village  knew  that  we 
wanted  milk,  and  Hassan,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  worthless  life,  was  away  from  home. 

"  Some  one  bring  Hassan !"  growled  the 
sheik ;  and  while  some  one  was  about  it,  he 
shouted  for  "Mohammed."  Mohammed  was 
on  hand.  He  had  no  milk,  and  was  safe  in  ap- 
pearing, while  they  endeavored  to  convince  him 
that  he  had  a  gallon  of  it.  Hassan  was  brought 
into  the  ring,  and  the  sheik  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  desired  article.  Hassan  swore  he  had 
no  milk.  He  did  not  know  what  milk  was. 
If  you  would  believe  him,  he  never  drew  milk 
from  his  mother's  breast;  and,  in  fact,  on  look- 
ing at  the  intense  darkness  of  his  countenance, 
it  seemed  probable  that  he  was  right.  He  was 
innocent  of  the  article. 


But  the  sheik  knew  Hassan.  A  storm  of 
words  commenced  that  resounded  through  the 
village,  and  Hassan  departed  growling.  The 
moonlight  fell  quietly  in  the  narrow  street,  and 
the  group,  which  had  steadily  increased  in  num- 
ber, sat  in  the  edge  of  the  light,  striving  in  vain 
to  pierce  the  darkness  that  enveloped  my  cor- 
ner and  catch  sight  of  my  countenance.  The 
sheik  was  silent,  and  I  followed  his  example, 
puffing  industriously  at  his  vile  chibouk,  which 
I  twice  handed  back  to  him  with  my  hand  on  my 
forehead,  and  which  he  as  often  returned  to  me 
wet  from  his  lips,  with  his  hand  most  impress- 
ively plunged  into  his  loose  robe,  in  the  region 
where  ordinary  humanity  carries  its  heart,  but 
where  an  Arab  carries  either  a  stone  or  nothing. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  mouth-piece  as  the 
tobacco  to  which  I  objected;  but  I  resigned  my- 
self to  it  after  my  fruitless  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  kept  at  it  with  commendable  persever- 
ance, until  I  discovered  a  sleepy-looking  Arab 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sheik,  who  looked  as 
if  he  would  be  glad  of  a  chance  at  it,  and  I 
passed  it  to  him.  Pie  seized  it  and  made  fast 
to  it,  while  I  yielded  myself  to  a  profound  sense 
of  satisfaction,  and,  leaning  back,  looked  up  to- 
ward the  stars.  I  say  toward  the  stars,  but  not 
at  them,  for  not  less  than  twenty  heads  inter- 
cepted my  vision.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
crowded  with  women  who  were  looking  over 
into  the  open  space  below  to  see  the  stranger. 
I  stared  at  them  unobserved,  and,  though  they 
were  villagers,  living  in  mud  huts  and  clothed 
in  blue  cotton,  still  they  had  as  beautiful  faces 
among  them  as  I  have  seen  in  splendid  halls, 
and  eyes  that  outshone  the  stars  themselves. 
Ah,  those  lustrous  eyes  of  the  Arab  women ! 
one  can  not  imagine  the  possibility  of  all  the 
extravagances  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  until 
he  has  seen  their  depths  of  beauty,  and  then  he 
understands  it  all.  The  dark  lines  of  kohl, 
drawn  around  the  edges  of  the  lids,  make  them 
appear  like  diamonds  set  in  ebony,  and  their 
laughing  expression  is  the  soul  of  fun  and  de- 
light. 

I  asked  the  sheik  what  fruit  grew  on  the 
house-tops  in  Abou-Girg.  Every  head  Avas 
raised  instantly,  and  the  eyes  disappeared  in  a 
twinkling,  while  a  hearty  laugh  ran  around  the 
circle.  At  this  moment  Hassan  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  a  bowl  containing  less  than  a 
pint  of  milk,  which  he  poured  into  the  pail  in 
front  of  the  sheik.  Then  came  a  tempest.  The 
sheik  groaned  and  Abd-cl-Atti  waxed  eloquent. 
Hassan  was  overpowered  with  the  storm  of 
j  words  that  ensued,  and  departed  to  squeeze  his 
■  calabashes  or  his  cows  for  a  little  more.  Mean- 
i  time  Mohammed  had  been  dispatched  to  raise 
some  milk  under  penalty  of  a  thrashing  if  he 
failed,  and  when  he  was  gone  the  sheik  shouted 
for  female  assistance.  "  Scrrceyeh  !  Serreej'eh  !" 
She  came,  wearing  the  invariable  blue  cloth 
wound  around  body,  head,  and  face,  the  eyes 
alone  being  visible,  and  was  dispatched  on  the 
same  errand,  while  the  sheik  asked  news  from 
the  war,  and  we  launched  into  the  sea  of  poli- 
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tics.  The  scene  waa  enlivened  by  the  arrival 
of  an  Arab  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  a 
half  dozen  tall  fellows  in  red  tarbouches,  who 
had  been  sent  for  to  sit  on  shore  all  night  and 
watch  our  boat.  Every  village  is  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  a  boat  lying  overnight  at  or 
near  its  bank,  and,  if  robbery  occurs,  must  make 
good  all  losses. 

At  length  Hassan  returned  with  another  pint 
of  milk,  and  poured  it  into  the  pail  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  that  seemed  to  claim  the  ap- 
proval of  his  neighbors.  The  sheik  looked  in, 
took  up  the  pail,  shook  it,  looked  at  Hassan, 
and  set  it  down  with  a  groan  of  disgust  that 
was  irresistible.  I  think  Hassan's  chances  for 
a  well  pair  of  feet  were  poorer  at  that  moment 
than  they  had  been  in  some  weeks.  But  Mo- 
hammed arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  with  a  good 
supply,  and  filled  the  pail.  As  for  Serreeyeh, 
Serreeyeh  is  doubtless  looking  for  it  yet,  for  we 
saw  no  more  of  her.  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
sheik  and  went  back  to  the  boat,  followed  by 
the  guard,  who  spread  their  mats  on  the  bank 
while  I  pulled  off  to  the  boat,  which  was  an- 
chored fifty  yards  from  the  shore.  For  an  hour 
the  men  on  board  exchanged  hails  every  ten 
minutes  with  the  guard  on  shore,  and  after  that 
our  hails  were  unanswered,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  three  mats  and  six  dark  spots  on 
them,  I  was  convinced  that  they  were  keeping 
watch  after  the  most  approved  Turkish  fashion. 
The  next  day  we  tracked  again  all  day.  But 
there  is  nothing  tedious  in  this  way  of  progress- 
ing, for  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  going  on 
shore  and  walking,  shooting,  gathering  shells, 
agates,  and  cornelians,  or  meeting  the  natives 
and  talking  with  or  looking  at  them. 

We  strolled  along  a  sandy  beach,  the  ladies 
looking  for  specimens  of  the  Nile  shells,  and 
Jacques  and  myself  carrying  our  guns  and  shoot- 
ing an  occasional  plover  or  pigeon.     We  came 
to  a  point  on  the  east  bank  not  far  below  the 
village  of  Sheik  Hassan,  where  the  desert  came 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red   Sea  the   sand  rolled  every 
where.      There  was  a  rocky  point  projecting 
into  the  river,  and  on  its  top  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  hewn  in  it.     Nothing  but  the  hewn 
well  was  there.     No  fallen  Avail,  no  blocks  of 
stone,  no  column,  only  the  trench  in  the  solid 
rock  that  marked  the  outline  of  the  building 
which  had  once  stood  there.     There  was  no- 
thing strange  in  this,  for  almost  every  rock  from 
Cairo  to  Wady  Ilalfeh  has  interesting  memo- 
rials about  it ;  but  no  American,  accustomed  as 
we  are  to  the  modern,  can  look  on  the  founda- 
tion-wall of  a  building  of  three  thousand  years 
ago  without  pausing  to  analyze  the  new  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  crowd  into  his  brain.     Pos- 
sibly our  monuments  are  older.     Perhaps  the 
mounds  that  I  opened  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
may  be  the  graves  of  a  race  that  had  grown  old 
when  Egypt  was  young— of  a  people  whose  mon- 
archs  were  mighty  men  of  renown  long  centu- 
turies  before  the  valley  of  the  Nile  rang  to  the 
sounds  of  war  under  the  Shepherd  Kings.     I 


have  looked  on  those  mounds  with  reverence, 
but  reverence  more  for  the  mysterious  and  un- 
known than  for  the  ancient  and  great.  I  have 
slept  in  solemn  nights,  when  the  wind  was  wail- 
ing through  the  forest,  wrapped  in  my  blanket, 
in  the  turf  inclosure  that  contained  one  of  those 
strange  heaps,  and  every  night  ghostly  visitors 
surrounded  me,  giant  men,  like  trees  walking, 
and  with  voices  like  the  wind.  But  I  never 
felt  in  those  dark  communions  with  the  un- 
known past  any  of  that  profound  awe  with 
which  I  stand  among  the  relics  of  a  nation 
whose  history  I  know,  and  whose  age  is  record- 
ed on  granite. 

It  was  but  a  line  on  the  stone,  but  it  told  of 
the  days  of  princes  and  kings,  and  we  sat  down 
on  the  rock,  May  and  I,  and  the  sun  shone 
pleasantly  down  on  us,  and  the  river  passed  on 
at  our  feet  as  we  read  the  story.  It  was  of 
kingly  footsteps  on  the  floor,  of  the  light  tread 
of  the  fairy  feet  of  princesses,  of  the  tramp  of 
men-at-arms,  the  sound  of  music  and  laughter, 
an,d  song  and  dance  and  revel.  Soft  passages 
wrere  not  wanting,  that  told  of  pure  and  gentle 
love  ;  and  those  we  paused  to  read,  for  human 
love  hallows  the  earth  more  than  any  other  in- 
cident in  all  the  life  of  man.  I  care  not  where 
it  is — though  in  the  hut  of  an  Egyptian  Eellah  or 
the  hovel  of  a  miserable  Berber,  if  the  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  love  have  been  there,  it  has 
made  it  a  sacred  place.  And  the  thought  that 
arms  had  been  twined  around  each  other  here, 
that  lips  had  wooed  each  other's  kisses  here, 
that  hearts  had  beaten  against  hearts,  and  strong 
embraces  held  young  beauties,  and  voices  whis- 
pered low  soft  words  of  ham  an  fondness,  and 
eyes  looked  love  here — this  thought  hallowed 
the  rock,  though  arms,  lips,  and  young  beauties 
were  all  dead  dust  a  thousand  years  ago— dead 
dust  carried  away  on  the  river  to  the  sea,  and 
by  the  sea  scattered  to  the  islands  and  conti- 
nents of  an  unknown  world.  If  all  the  dust  of 
all  the  earth  could  but  start  into  life  and  clear 
perception  for  an  instant  where  it  now  lies,  what 
strange,  wild  countenances  of  affright  and  hor- 
ror would  men  see  staring  on  them  from  the 
earth  beneath  their  feet  in  every  land ! 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  interrupting  myself 
just  here  in  this  article,  to  apologize  for  any  ap- 
parent dislocation  of  its  sentences  or  ideas.  The 
boat  has  been  on  a  sand-bar  for  two  hours,  and 
the  entire  crew  arc  in  the  river,  heaving  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  with  their  backs 
under  the  boat.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  long  roll, 
much  like  a  ground  swell  with  a  short  jerk  at 
the  end,  and  not  conducive  to  continuity  of 
thought  or  of  writing.  The  occurrence  is  not 
uncommon,  and  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
Nile  voyage.  The  instant  the  boat  strikes,  every 
man's  clothes  disappear,  as  if  the  stroke  had 
shaken  them  off,  and  they  plunge  into  the  river 
like  water-dogs.  When  she  floats  they  swing 
in,  and  throwing  on  their  loose  dresses  without 
waiting  for  napkins,  lie  down  and  sleep  till  she 
strikes  again,  or  something  else  rouses  them. 
But  to  return  to  my  subject. 
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We  reached  Kalouseneh  that  day.  When 
within  four  miles  of  it,  I  left  the  boat,  and  cross- 
ed the  country  on  foot,  gun  in  hand,  shooting 
along  the  way. 

At  the  village  I  found  it  market-day.  There 
are  about  a  hundred  acres  of  palm-grove  here — 
it  might  almost  be  called  a  forest — and  in  the 
shade  sat  literally  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  their  various  wares  and  merchan- 
dise. All  the  fruits,  grains,  and  products  of  the 
country  abounded,  and  there  were  long  rows  of 
temporary  shops,  consisting  only  of  shawls  spread 
on  the  ground,  covered  with  beads  and  other 
trinkets,  to  tempt  the  Bedouin  or  Fellah  women. 
I  sat  down  under  a  palm,  tired  out,  and  en- 
deavored to  cool  and  rest  myself;  but  a  gaping 
crowd,  scores  and  scores  of  the  people,  surround- 
ed me,  stifling  the  air,  and  nearly  suffocating 
me.  I  left  the  market  and  entered  the  village. 
It  was  the  usual  mud  structure  of  Egypt,  and 
but  for  the  beauty  of  its  palm-grove,  would  have 
been  as  detestable  as  any  other.  But  I  found 
a  coffee-house  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  I 
sat  down  to  wait  the  coming  of  my  boat.  It  was 
already  occupied,  but  they  vacated  the  coolest 
divan  on  my  arrival,  and  I  took  it. 

Do  not  imagine  a  coffee-house  of  the  Euro- 
pean or  American  plan.  Far  from  it.  A  mud 
wall  in  the  rear,  seven  feet  high,  and  two  posts 
at  the  front  corners,  supported  a  roof  of  reeds 
or  of  corn-stalks.  This  is  the  Egyptian  coffee- 
shop,  found  in  every  village  of  any  size,  and 
furnishing  coffee  at  ten  paras  the  cup,  araka  at 
a  little  more,  and  boosa  at  five  paras  for  enough 
to  get  sick  upon.  Forever  be  the  memory  of 
Egyptian  boosa  detested !  It  was  here  that  I 
first  encountered  it,  and,  unsuspicious  man  that 
I  was,  invested  my  paras — five  of  them,  consti- 
tuting the  smallest  coin  known  in  Egypt  —  in 
ordering  a  cup  of  beer — Arabic,  boosa.  It  came, 
and  I  looked  at  it,  and  elevated  my  gaze  to  the 
faces  of  the  group  aroun'd  me.  They  did  not 
understand  my  horror,  except  only  a  ghawazee, 
a  dancing-girl,  whose  intense  black  eyes  flashed 
her  fun  as  she  saw  me  posed  by  the  earthen  dish 
full  of  a  vile  abomination  that — on  my  faith  it 
did — smelled  as  if  it  had  already  served  the 
purposes  of  two  Arabs,  and  refused  to  stay  on 
their  stomachs.  I  tasted  it.  I  taste  every  thing, 
clean  or  unclean,  that  Arabs  taste.  No,  I  am 
wrong  :  there  is  a  dish  that  Abdul  Rahman  Ef- 
fendi,  the  governor  of  Nubia  from  Assouan  to 
Wady  Halfeh,  called  my  attention  to,  and  which 
I  did  not  taste.  It  was  the  entrails  of  a  sheep, 
chopped  fine,  with  the  gall  broken  and  sprinkled 
on  them,  which  a  half  dozen  Berbers  were  eat- 
ing raw,  with  a  gusto  that  might  have  tempted 
a  less  fastidious  man ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  did  not 
taste  that.  But  I  did  taste  the  boosa,  and  I 
handed  back  the  dish,  cup,  bowl,  whatever  its 
name  was — it  held  a  quart — and  I  begged  the 
proprietor  of  the  shop,  as  a  special  favor  to  me, 
to  pour  it  all  back  into  his  reservoir,  and  shut 
the  cover  down.  I  shudder  as  I  remember  it 
now! 

I  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  coffee-shop,  and  the 


boat  at  length  arrived.  It  was  not  yet  evening, 
but  there  was  no  other  village  for  some  distance 
above,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  pass  the  night 
here.  Accordingly  we  laid  the  boat  up  at  the 
bank,  and  spread  our  carpets  under  the  palm- 
trees.  Here  we  sat  till  the  sun  went  down,  and 
the  moonlight  came  gloriously  over  us.  Never 
was  there  such  a  moon,  never  such  skies,  never 
such  stars  as  these.  And  when  the  night  comes, 
and  I  sit  in  the  holy  light  that  sanctifies  even 
this  apparently  God-forgotten  land,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  life  in  all  the  world  like  this.  Palm- 
trees,  moonlight,  and  the  Nile!  What  more? 
Sometimes — sometimes,  I  say — not  often — on 
such  nights  as  these,  I  remember  a  distant  land 
of  cold  storms  and  biting  frosts.  Often — how 
often !  how  earnestly,  how  fondly,  I  remember 
a  land  of  gleaming  firesides  and  beloved  faces ; 
and  I  see  the  sad  countenances  of  two  who  look 
for  my  coming,  and  then  I  long  to  be  away. 
God  keep  us  all  to  meet  in  a  land  that  I  love 
better  than  Jerusalem  itself,  for  all  my  darling 
memories  of  childhood  and  of  you! 

At  break  of  day  we  glided  away  from  the 
shadow  of  the  palm-trees,  and  pursued  our 
course  slowly  up  the  river — I,  as  usual,  taking 
my  gun  and  one  of  the  men  with  me,  and  walk- 
ing on  shore,  in  advance  of  the  crew  who  were 
at  the  tracking-rope.  The  current  was  strong, 
and  we  had  not  advanced  far  when  we  met  a 
boat  in  which  were  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
boys  coming  down  on  the  stream.  It  was  heav- 
ily loaded  and  near  the  shore,  and  the  man  Avas 
unable  to  row  off  and  give  our  boat  the  track,  as 
was  our  right.  It  was  manifest  that  unless  he 
stopped  her  we  should  be  afoul,  and  that  with 
force  enough  to  sink  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
The  usual  Arab  shouting  commenced,  and  the 
eldest  boy  plunged  into  the  stream  with  a  rope 
for  the  shore.  He  reached  it,  but  the  current 
swept  him  by  the  steep  bank.  I  gave  him  the 
end  of  my  gun,  and  my  man  caught  the  rope, 
and  between  us  we  swung  the  boat  in  to  the 
shore.  At  the  moment  that  her  bow  struck,  the 
other  boy  jumped  for  the  shore,  and  missing  his 
footing,  fell  into  the  stream  just  in  time  for  the 
boat  to  close  over  him  and  absolutely  extinguish 
him.  I  thought  he  was  done  for.  But  Mo- 
hammed sprang  to  the  rescue,  pushed  off  the 
boat,  and  seized  him  literally  in  extremis. 

All  Arabs,  men  and  boys,  have  their  heads 
shaved,  leaving  only  a  scalp  lock,  said  by  some 
to  be  left  in  imitation  of  the  Prophet,  who  wore 
his  own  thus ;  and  by  others  said  to  be  for  the 
convenience  of  the  angel  who  will  pull  them  out 
of  the  graves  when  the  day  of  rising  shall  come. 
The  tuft  of  hair  served  the  boy's  purposes  at  an 
earlier  date  than  had  been  anticipated.  Mo- 
hammed lifted  him  bodily  by  it,  his  feet  and 
hands  spread  out  like  a  frog.  I  thought  his 
scalp  must  be  pulled  off;  but  no.  He  picked 
himself  up  from  the  mud  into  which  Mohammed 
threw  him,  and  stood,  without  a  whimper,  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed. His  father  was  indignant  at  Mohammed 
for  saving  the  boy's  life  so  rudely.     He  should 
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have  been  more  polite  about  it.  The  old  man 
Struck  a  good  blow,  but  got  a  better  one  in  re- 
turn. By  this  time  the  crew  had  come  up  with 
the  tracking-rope,  and  some  natives  had  run 
down  to  the  shore.  The  melee  became  gen- 
eral. I  was  the  only  one  not  in  it,  and  I  amused 
myself  witli  seeing  their  harmless  blows,  which 
were  showered  furiously  on  each  other,  while 
the  shouts  were  hideous.  Blows  and  shouts  at 
length  became  milder,  and  the  difficulty  was 
ended.  The  crew  resumed  their  tracking-rope, 
turning  occasionally  to  hurl  a  general  volley — 
a  sort  of  company-fire  of  words — in  the  rear, 
until  Reis  Hassanein,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
the  fray,  resumed  his  walk  by  the  side  of  his 
men,  and  gave  the  time  for  the  invariable  tow- 
ing chorus,. 

"  Ya  Allah  !  ya  M'hammed!" 
which  they  continued  right  cheerily  until  after- 
noon, when  we  were  under  the  Gebel  e'  Tayr, 
or  "  Mountain  of  Birds,"  which,  saith  tradition, 
the  birds  annually  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing one  of  their  number  imprisoned  until  their 
next  return.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  who 
knoweth  ? 

But  the  mountain  is  better  known  as  the  site 
of  the  "  Convent  of  the  Pulley,"  or  of  "  Sitteh 
Mariam  el  Adra"  (our  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin), 
and,  more  briefly,  "  Dayr  el  Adra."  It  is  a  long 
range  of  cliffs,  singularly  broken,  and  full  of 
rifts  and  chasms,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
east  side  of  the  river  for  four  miles.  The  con- 
vent, which  is  in  fact  but  a  Coptic  village  within 
mud-brick  walls,  occupies  the  highest  part  of  it, 
and  access  to  it  is  had  by  a  well-hole,  a  natural 
break  in  the  rock,  up  which  men  may  climb  from 
the  river's  edge.  Otherwise  one  must  go  some 
miles  around  to  reach  it. 

Coptic  convents  are  not  such  places  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  imagine  convents.  Marriage  not 
being  forbidden  to  the  priests,  their  wives  and 
families  necessarily  form  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  convent,  which  thus  becomes  a  village,  often 
of  no  small  dimensions.  A  church,  surrounded 
by  mud  huts,  and  all  inclosed  in  a  wall  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  incursions  of  Bedouins,  who 
have  no  fear  of  the  Church  before  their  eyes, 
composes  the  residence  of  the  monks.  They 
live  as  they  best  can — by  begging,  cultivating 
land,  and  possibly  in  less  honest  Avays.  I  have 
not  much  admiration  for  the  Copts.  A  Mus- 
sulman is  worth  a  dozen  of  them,  and  a  much 
safer  companion.  The  Dayr  el  Adra  boasts  a 
church  built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  but  it  is 
nearly  in  ruins,  and  there  is  nothing  interesting 
outside  of  it. 

Long  before  we  were  up  with  it,  two  black 
heads  were  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
under  the  hill,  and  two  of  the  monks  came  off 
to  the  boat,  swimming  more  than  two  miles  to 
meet  us.  Their  robes  were  not  according  to 
any  monastic  order  that  I  have  before  heard  of, 
nor  could  any  opinion  be  formed  from  them  of 
the  rank  of  the  individuals.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  only  opinion  one  could  form  was  of  their 
physical  developments,  and  these  were  magnifi- 


cent. They  were  naked,  and  two  more  stout, 
brawny,  heavily-built  specimens  of  humanitv 
were  never  seen  in  or  out  of  a  monastery. 
They  made  the  air  ring  and  the  cliffs  echo  their 
shouts  from  the  time  they  took  to  the  water 
until  they  reached  us,  "Howajji,  Christiano; 
Christiano,  Howajji,"  and  would  doubtless  have 
added  the  demand  for  bucksheesh  in  the  ap- 
proved Egyptian  style  if  I  had  not  anticipated 
them.  I  was  on  the  upper  deck  sketching  the 
hill,  and  when  they  were  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  us,  rapidly  approaching,  throwing  their 
long  arms  out  of  the  wrater  and  drawing  them- 
selves along,  I  shouted  to  them  to  give  me 
bucksheesh.  I  begged  more  vociferously  than 
an  Arab — I  shouted,  I  howled  it  out :  "  Edine 
Bucksheesh,  Edine  Bucksheesh,  Khamsa,  Ach- 
era,  Bucksheesh,  Bucksheesh !" 

They  were  taken  aback.  It  was  not  what 
they  came  for.  I  had  mistaken  them.  It  was 
they  who  wanted  money.  They  had  not  come 
on  a  benevolent  mission  to  the  traveler's  boat ; 
so  they  dropped  astern  very  quietly  and  swam 
ashore  on  the  west  bank,  along  which  we  were 
tracking,  where  they  held  a  small  council  and 
took  each  other's  advice  according  to  priestly 
rule.  It  appeared  to  be  a  new  question  in  their 
experience.  For  something  like  a  thousand 
years  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  the  Sitteh 
Mariam  had  been  accustomed  to  ask  gifts  from 
passing  travelers,  but  never  before  had  one  de- 
manded aid  from  the  convent,  and  yet  it  look- 
ed proper ;  even  their  thick  skulls  felt  the  pen- 
etrating power  of  the  idea. 

Five  minutes  closed  the  council,  and  they 
advanced  along  the  sand  to  the  side  of  the 
boat. 

"  Howajji,"  commenced  the  leader.  I  have 
an  idea  that  he  was  the  father  abbot ;  he  was 
six  feet  in — no — not  in  his  stockings.  His  tone 
was  subdued.  It  was  by  way  of«introducing  a 
conversation  that  he  called  my  attention.  I 
was  busy  over  my  sketch  with  my  head  bent 
down,  though  I  watched  him  steadily. 
"Howajji." 

"Howajji  mafish,"  cried  Jacques.  "There's 
no  Howajji  here.  What  do  you  mean  by  call- 
ing me  a  shopkeeper  ?" 

Again  he  paused  to  consider.  There  was  a 
point  in  the  remark.  The  term  Howaggi,  or 
Howadgi,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Syria,  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  travelers,  and  originally 
as  an  expression  of  contempt,  though  it  has  be- 
come the  common  phrase  for  a  foreigner  who 
travels  for  pleasure.  The  Turks  consider  all 
other  nations  mere  shopkeepers,  but  the  Chris- 
tian monk  had  no  excuse  for  using  the  word. 
At  length  he  began  again. 

"  Sidi"  (gentleman),  and  proceeded  to  state 
his  case.  It  was  a  somewhat  unecclesiastic- 
al  affair  altogether,  but  I  think  he  did  not  ap- 
preciate that.  When  he  had  explained  his 
wishes,  which  resolved  themselves  into  the  usu- 
al demand  for  charity,  only  it  was  somewhat 
novel  to  hear  it  asked  in  the  name  of  the  Sav- 
iour, Ave  invited  the  monks  alongside,  and  they 
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swam  off  to  the  boat  and  held  on  to  the  rail,  with 
their  mouths  open  and  heads  thrown  back,  much 
as  they  might  have  received  the  consecrated 
wafer,  and  we  administered  the  silver  in  due 
form,  laying  it  on  their  tongues.  But  the  cer- 
emony was  incomplete,  and  the  next  instant 
they  shouted  for  "wine,  wine,"  with  mouths 
yet  wider  open.  This  exhausted  our  respect 
for  the  Church,  and  I  swung  a  whip  over  their 
heads  so  suddenly  that  they  disappeared  like 
divers,  and  swam  ashore  again.  They  walked 
by  our  side  three  miles  or  so  up  the  river,  and 
then  took  to  the  water  again,  and  swam  across 
to  the  convent,  where,  I  trust,  for  the  benefit 
of  future  travelers,  they  referred  the  question 
I  had  suggested  to  a  chapter  of  the  worthy 
brethren  of  the  Dayr  el  Adra — a  forlorn  hope 
verily. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  away  shooting 
geese,  one  of  the  men  cut  his  hand  badly,  and 
I  found  on  my  return  that  May  had  bound  it 
up  skillfully,  and  that  it  was  doing  well.  But 
he  insisted  on  my  examining  it,  and  I  did  so. 
Every  man  on  the  boat  thereupon  presented 
himself  with  a  wound,  bruise,  or  sore  of  some 
sort  to  be  attended  to,  excepting  one  only,  Avho, 
after  diligent  search  over  his  body,  could  find 
nothing  but  an  ancient  wart  on  his  finger  that 
he  begged  to  have  removed. 

Medical  advice  and  medicine  are  the  most 
frequent  demands,  next  to  the  invariable  buck- 
sheesh,  which  we  have  to  reply  to,  not  alone 
from  our  men,  but  from  men  along  shore.  Wo- 
men bring  their  children  with  sore  eyes  and 
bruised  bodies,  and  beg  medicine,  advice,  and 
bucksheesh.  All  sorts  and  kinds  of  diseases 
present  themselves,  and  many  horrible  wounds, 
which  no  surgical  skill  could  relieve  except 
by  amputation,  have  been  brought  to  me  for 
cure. 

In  the  evening  the  deck  of  the  boat  present- 
ed a  scene  that  I  much  wished  to  have  before 
me  for  preservation  on  canvas.  Reis  Hassan- 
ein  has  an  old  uncle  who  came  with  us  from 
Cairo,  by  permission,  as  far  as  Manfaloot,  where 
he  resides.  He  is  an  ancient  Reis  himself,  hav- 
ing navigated  the  Nile  for  fifty  years,  and  he  is 
fifty  times  the  man  that  his  nephew  is.  All 
the  evening  he  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  a  lan- 
tern, while  Abd-el-Atti  read  aloud  to  him  from 
a  ponderous  volume  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  the  old  man's  face  would  light  up  with  a 
glow  that  was  positively  fine  as  some  passage 
of  special  beauty  or  spirit  struck  his  ear.  Abd- 
el-Atti  reads  well,  and  his  volume  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  has  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
library.  Thereby  hangs  a  story,  too,  which  is 
worth  the  telling,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  sometimes  done  in  the  East. 

Mohammed  Ali,  among  his  other  good  deeds, 
published  a  large  number  of  books  at  the  govern- 
ment press  in  Boulak,  and  among  other  books 
he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  another  of  Geometry,  both  large  books,  and 
the  former  in  two  volumes.  But  who  in  Egypt 
could  be  found  to  purchase  books.    The  edition 


lay  unused,  unsold,  and  unread,  till  the  govern- 
ment issued  an  order  requiring  every  person 
in  their  employ  to  take  five  or  more  copies  of 
each.  A  capital  way  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion this.  Some  hundreds  of  men  who  could 
not  read  a  letter  were  thus  supplied  with  sev- 
eral copies  of  valuable  books.  The  result  Avas 
that  they  were  glad  to  sell  them  for  whatever 
they  could  get,  and  for  a  while  books  were  cheap 
in  Cairo. 

Leaving  Beni  Hassan  to  be  visited  on  our  re- 
turn voyage,  we  took  advantage  of  a  light  breeze 
and  came  on  up  the  river.  The  hills  on  the 
east  side  for  miles  are  dotted  with  the  openings 
of  grottoes  and  sepulchres.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  are  visible,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  remain  undiscovered  and  unopened, 
where  the  servants  of  the  Pharaohs  lie  sleeping 
out  these  colder,  later  j-ears. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Ave  ran  Avith  a 
fresh  breeze  up  to  the  bank  at  Osioot,  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Governor's  resi- 
dence is  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  the  city 
lies  a  mile  inland  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful  here,  and 
very  green  and  full  of  luxuriance. 

In  front  of  the  Governor's  palace  are  stone 
steps  leading  doAvn  to  the  river,  which  are  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  Viceroy.  Not  knoAV- 
ing  any  rank  superior  to  that  of  an  American 
gentleman,  Abd-el-Atti  laid  the  boat  at  these 
steps,  and  Ave  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  as 
Ave  came  to.  An  officer  came  on  board  imme- 
diately from  the  Governor  to  thank  us  for  the 
salute,  and  to  inquire  Avho  the  travelers  Avere. 

Latif  Pacha  is  the  superintendent  governor 
of  Upper  Egypt  from  Cairo  to  Wady  Halfeh, 
and  in  rank  the  second  man  in  the  country.     I 
had  a  firman  from  the  Viceroy  directed  to  him, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  a  private  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  a  mutual  friend.     I  therefore  sent 
him  Avord  that  I  Avould  call  and  present  them 
after  breakfast,   but  Ave  had   not  finished  our 
meal  Avhen  an  officer  came  Avith  a  message  that 
the  Governor  Avould  come  on  board.     This  A\re 
could  not  permit  without  first  meeting  him  on 
shore,  and  Ave  hastened  up  to  the  court  of  his 
palace  on  the  bank,  where  Ave  met  him.     He  is 
altogether  the  finest-looking  man  I  have  seen 
in  Egypt.     Tall  and  Avell  formed,  with  a  close- 
ly trimmed  black  beard  and  mustache,  a  high 
forehead,  and  a  keen  black  eye  that  spoke  more 
than  his  lips,  he  is  the  personification  of  an  Ori- 
ental nobleman.      Although  he  converses  per- 
fectly well  in  French  or  Italian,  it  was  not  with- 
in the  rules  of  Eastern  dignity  for  him  to  use 
even  common  Arabic  in  conversation  with  stran- 
gers, and  he  spoke  only  pure  Turkish,  in  Avhich 
Abd-el-Atti  is  a  proficient,  and  acted  as  interpre- 
ter.    Assuring  us  of  his  pleasure  at  meeting  us, 
and  accepting  with  the  most  perfect  politeness 
our  ordinary  forms  of  compliment,  which  were 
done  into  flowing  Oriental  phrases  before  he  re- 
plied to  them,  although  it  was  manifest  enough 
by  his  eye  that  lie  fully  understood  them,  and 
the  improvements  which  Abd-el-Atti  made  on 
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them,  he  walked  with  us  to  the  bout,  and  pass- 
ed a  couple  of  hours  in  a  very  pleasant  general 
conversation. 

The  war  is  the  never  failing  subject  of  con- 
versation here,  and  we  were  able  to  give  him 
some  later  news  than  he  had  before  received. 
France,  England,  and  all  Europe  passed  under 
discussion,  and  at  length  America  and  the  dem- 
ocratic principle.  He  was  well  informed  on 
the  general  history  of  nations,  and  had  read 
much.  Pipes  and  coffee  were  no  interruption 
to  the  conversation.  He  smoked  splendidly, 
and  lipped  his  jeweled  mouth-piece  with  ele- 
gant grace,  sending  the  fragrant  cloud  through 
his  mustache  and  around  his  fine  eyes  and  face. 
Occasionally  officers  entered  and  received  or- 
ders and  retired,  always  with  profound  respect ; 
and  at  length  the  conversation  turning  on  Egyp- 
tian affairs,  and  the  subject  of  the  return  of  the 
Viceroy's  sister,  a  somewhat  delicate  subject 
just  now,  he  rose  to  leave  us,  and  we  attended 
him  up  the  steps  to  the  gateway  of  the  palace. 
The  respect  which  a  host  has  for  his  guest  in 
the  East,  is  expressed  by  the  distance  to  which 
he  accompanies  him  on  retiring. 

A  few  moments  afterward  ten  donkeys  of 
the  most  valuable  kind  made  their  appearance, 
having  been  sent  from  his  stables  for  our  use, 
and  we  mounted  for  a  ride  to  the  city  and  the 
tombs  in  the  mountain  beyond,  attended  by  a 
cawass,  "  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  di- 
rects," who  was  charged  with  our  safety  and 
comfort. 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  city  lies  a  mile  from 
the  river,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  but  it 
is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  branch  of  the 
river,  which  makes  the  site  of  the  city  in  fact  an 
island.  Over  this  branch  stands  an  arched  stone 
bridge,  and  below  it  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an 
older  one  similar  to  it;  while  immediately  after 
crossing  the  bridge  commences  the  abrupt  as- 
cent of  the  mountain,  which  is  filled  with  tombs 
and  grottoes.  From  the  river  to  the  city  the 
road  is  raised  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  which  is  overflowed  at  high  Nile.  The 
approach  by  this  curving  route  is  very  pic- 
turesque, and  the  appearance  of  the  city  is  in 
all  respects  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  I 
have  seen  in  Egypt.  Fifteen  or  twenty  mosques 
lift  their  graceful  minarets  among  groves  of 
palms  ;  and  the  private  houses  of  the  city,  which 
are  built  in  much  better  style  than  in  Cairo, 
present  an  appearance  that  is  refreshing  to  the 
eye  so  long  accustomed  to  mud  and  crude 
brick. 

Osioot  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ly- 
copolis,  "the  City  of  Wolves,"  so  called  from 
the  worship  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  the  god 
to  whom  the  wolf  was  sacred,  and  a  consequent 
respect  to  the  animal,  evinced  by  the  immense 
numbers  of  them  found  mummied  in  the  cata- 
combs among  the  hills.  Of  the  ancient  city 
little  or  nothing  now  remains,  and  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants  no  memorials  except  their  empty 
tombs,  which  darken  the  mountain-side  like 
melancholy  eyes  looking  over  the  plain  that 


once  gleamed  with  art,  and  arms,  and  vlbaltb, 
and  magnificence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  in- 
dustrious Arab,  mindful  of  the  value  which  is 
set  on  the  bones  of  his  dead  predecessors,  ex- 
cavates a  new  tomb,  and  dislodges  the  occupant 
who  has  slept  so  many  thousand  years  in  its 
gloomy  silence.  But  this  is  not  often,  and 
most  travelers  who  have  visited  the  catacombs 
of  Osioot  record  the  sight  of  wolves  prowling 
among  them,  and  Mohammedan  funerals  in  the 
cemetery  below,  as  the  only  things  worthy  of 
record  that  they  saw  from  the  hill. 

We  saw  the  funerals,  but  no  wolves.  Per- 
haps those  who  have  been  before  us  have  seen 
foxes,  which  we  did  see,  and  mistaken  them 
for  wolves ;  or  possibly  they  did  see  wolves, 
which  are  said  to  be  not  uncommon  on  the 
Nile.  We  rode  rapidly  through  the  city.  The 
bazaars  were  very  busy,  and  the  people  were 
apparently  less  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a 
Christian  than  those  in  other  cities  of  Egypt, 
for  they  crowded  around  us  as  children  around 
a  menagerie,  so  that  at  times  the  cawass  had 
difficulty  in  clearing  our  passage.  On  the  hill 
we  paused  a  while  to  survey  the  magnificent  view 
over  the  plain,  and  then  entered  the  Stabl  Antar, 
the  great  tomb  of  some  unknown  grandee  of  the 
old  time,  whose  dust  was  long  ago  scattered  on 
the  Nile.  It  is  an  immense  chamber,  cut  in  the 
rock,  having  a  lofty  doorway  opening  out  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  vaulted  roof  of 
the  room  is  nearly  or  quite  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  from  this  chamber  arched  passages  led  in 
various  directions,  now  nearly  filled  with  sand 
and  the  crumbling  stone  of  their  roofs.  Into 
one  of  these  passages  I  crawled  on  my  hands 
and  knees  for  two  hundred  feet,  where  it  spread 
out  into  an  immense  chamber,  but  I  could  not 
stand  upright  any  where  in  it.  Under  one  side 
of  it  there  was  a  lower  chamber,  into  the  roof 
of  which  some  rude  hands  had  broken  an  open- 
ing in  former  years,  and  around  it  lay  dead 
men's  bones  and  the  relics  of  ancient  humanity. 
My  feet  crushed  them  at  every  step.  I  held 
my  candle  down  in  the  chasm,  and  could  see 
indistinctly  the  bottom  ten  feet  below.  I  let 
myself  down,  and  dropped,  safely  indeed,  but 
with  a  fearful  rattle  of  bones  around  my  feet. 
The  spoiler  had  been  here  long  ago,  nor  was 
there  any  evidence  who,  or  Iioav  many,  had 
slept  out  the  centuries  here  in  darkness,  nor 
when  their  slumber  was  disturbed.  There  was 
evidence,  indeed,  of  nothing,  save  only  that, 
somewhere  in  God's  great  universe,  there  are 
souls,  spirits  of  light  or  gloom,  who  once  wield- 
ed these  bones  for  earthly  uses,  and  who  now 
know  nothing  and  care  nothing  for  their  fate. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  so.  In  fact  it  does  violate 
one  of  our  dearest  fancies — call  it  belief,  for  I 
believe  it — tnat  the  dead  do  linger  with  some- 
what of  affection  around  the  clay  homes  they 
once  inhabited,  and  best  love  the  flowers  that 
spring  from  the  dust  which  was  once  their  own. 
if  so,  what  ghostly  companies  are  in  this  valley 
of  the  hill?  for  here  there  is  little  trouble  in 
finding  their  bodies.     In  other  lands  they  pass 
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into  grass,  and  trees,  and  all  the  mutations  that 
are  the  course  of  nature ;  but  here,  in  black 
hideousness,  they  lie  in  rocky  sepulchres,  mill- 
ions on  millions,  the  dead  of  two  thousand  years 
of  glory  such  as  no  nation  before  or  since  has 
equaled ;  and  could  we  but  speak  into  visible 
existence  their  haunting  spirits,  what  room 
above  this  narrow  valley  would  there  be  to  let 
the  moonlight  through  their  crowded  ranks? 
What  maidens  would  sit  on  white  rocks  over 
the  burial-vaults  of  lovers!  what  mothers,  in 
white-robed  sorrow,  would  bow  their  heads  over 
the  forms  of  beloved  children!  what  angel- 
watchers  would  be  seen  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  countless  fathers  and  friends  ! 

We  ate  our  lunch  in  the  large  room,  spread- 
ing our  carpets  in  the  centre,  where  we  could 
look  out  across  the  valley  and  feast  our  eyes 
with  the  glorious  view.  In  the  foreground  was 
the  city ;  beyond,  its  groves  of  palms,  and  then 
the  lordly  river,  on  which  the  only  visible  flag 
was  our  own — the  only  memorial  before  us  of 
home.  While  we  ate,  the  cawass  and  ten  or  a 
dozen  attendants,  men  and  boys,  sat  outside 
the  doorway,  and  one  of  them  chanted  to  the 
others  a  chapter  from  the  Koran.  It  rang  in 
the  vault  of  the  room,  and,  closing  our  eyes, 
we  could  imagine  ourselves  in  a  cathedral  of 
Europe,  so  priestlike  was  the  sound. 

Lunch  over,  I  left  the  ladies  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  looking  into  a  hundred  tombs 
on  the  sides  of  the  rocky  terraces,  and  finally 
crossing  the  summit,  where  I  descended  into  a 
wild  ravine,  the  habitation  of  desolation  itself. 
Here,  musing  as  I  walked,  I  started  a  fox  from 
his  hole  in  some  recess  of  a  tomb,  and  as  he 
dashed  down  the  side  of  the  hill  I  sent  a  ball 
after  him.  It  did  not  stop  him,  though  it  killed 
him,  for  he  went  a  hundred  feet  down  and  fell 
into  the  ravine,  while  the  sound  rang  through 
the  rocky  chasms  with  a  hundred  echoes  that 
might  well  have  startled  the  sleepers  under 
those  gray  hills.  Descending  to  secure  my 
game,  I  returned  to  the  party  by  a  path  around 
the  hill,  and  came  upon  a  crude  brick  ruin  which 
may  be  Christian  or  possibly  Roman.  It  was 
remarkable  only  for  the  abundance  of  scorpions 
which  were  in  the  walls,  and  I  killed  a  dozen 
within  a  minute,  perforating  two  of  them  with 
a  thorn  for  exhibition  to  the  ladies,  who  had 
heard  much  of  them  as  common  in  Egypt,  but 
had  never  yet  seen  any. 

I  found  them  still  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
the  Stabl  Antar,  looking  out  on  the  valley  view, 
and  on  a  mournful  procession  that  carried  a 
dead  man  to  the  burial-place  in  the  sand  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  loud  cries  of  the 
mourners,  mingled  with  the  chant  of  the  bear- 
ers, came  up  to  us  with  peculiar  effect,  and  we 
sat  silent  in  the  broken  entrance  of  an  ancient 
prince's  tomb,  to  watch  the  burial  of  a  poor  fel- 
lah, and  wonder  how  many  days  the  wolves  and 
jackals  would  let  him  repose.  And  then  we 
looked  off  at  the  great  river,  which  came  from 
far  up  in  the  south,  and  disappeared  far  down 
in  the  north : 


"It  flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  its  sands, 

Like  some  grave  mighty  thought,  threading  a  dream ; 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 
Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands." 

And  then  gathering  cloaks,  and  shawls,  and 
books,  and  leaving  the  servants  to  finish  the 
luncheon  and  follow  us,  we  mounted  the  don- 
keys and  took  our  way  back  toward  the  city. 

MARIA,  A  LOST  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  name  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  world.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  lady  whose  fascinations  warmed  Sher- 
idan's eloquence  in  the  British  Parliament, 
whose  equivocal  position  provoked  one  of  Brum- 
mell's  most  bitter  sarcasms,  and  whose  wrongs 
roused  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  Brougham,  to 
denounce  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
traitor,  a  bigamist,  and  a  felon.  But  her  real 
history  has  never  been  thoroughly  cleared  up. 
On  the  one  side,  Home  Tooke  called  her  in  his 
newspaper  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  on  the  other, 
the  Reverend  biographer  of  George  the  Fourth, 
Dr.  Croly,  and  after  him  Lord  Holland  and 
others  of  minor  note,  have  classed  her  simply 
among  the  unfortunate  ladies  who  sacrificed 
their  honor  to  the  whim  of  the  monarch  who 
was  called  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe.  Be- 
tween the  two  the  public  have  been  befogged. 

A  new  light  is  thrown  upon  her  romantic 
story  by  a  volume  just  published  in  London  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  Langdale,  the  brother  of 
the  late  Lord  Stourton,  a  relative,  co-religion- 
ist, and  most  intimate  friend  of  hers.  The  vol- 
ume has  been  provoked,  it  seems,  by  a  sneer  con- 
tained in  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  ;  and  though, 
from  reasons  explained  below,  it  does  not  wholly 
exhaust  the  subject,  it  is  the  first  authentic  ac- 
count that  has  appeared  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
history — it  tells  the  story  plainly,  and  is  none 
the  less  valuable  because  it  makes  no  pretension 
to  literary  excellence. 

Royal  frailties  are  not  always  a  wholesome 
subject  of  contemplation  ;  still,  to  us  lookers-on 
in  America,  the  picture  of  society  in  foreign 
aristocratic  circles  presented  by  the  story  of  this 
lady  would  be  worth  a  glance  for  its  interest 
alone,  independently  of  the  historical  import- 
ance of  the  facts  it  discloses. 

Marianne  or  Maria  Smythe  was  born  just 
one  hundred  years  ago,  at  Brambridgc,  in  the 
County  of  Hants,  England.  Her  father  was 
wealthy;  brought  her  up  in  luxury;  took  her 
once  to  Versailles  to  see  Louis  XV.  pull  a 
chicken  to  pieces  with  his  fingers,  as  his  custom 
was;  whereat  the  child  laughed,  as  well  she 
might,  and  received  from  the  gorged  monarch  a 
present  of  sugar-plums  as  a  reward  for  her  as- 
tonishing sense  of  humor.  Grown  up,  and  un- 
commonly beautiful,  she  married,  at  nineteen, 
a  Mr.  Weld,  who  died  the  same  year.  Three 
years  afterward,  she  married  again  ;  her  second 
husband,  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  of  Swinnerton, 
died  a  couple  of  years  after  the  marriage,  leav- 
ing his  widow  childless,  with  a  fortune  of  $10,000 
a  year. 
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Four  years  afterward  she  was  living  at  Rich- 
mond Hill.     A  blooming  widow  of  twenty-nine, 
so  beautiful  that  the  village  poets  celebrated  her 
in  a  well-known  song,  of  which  the  chorus  was  : 
"I'd crowns  resign 
To  call  her  mine, 

Sweet  lass  of  Eiclimond  Hill.'" 

It  was  there  the  Prince  of  "Wales  first  saw  her. 
He  was  about  twenty-three,  and  as  wild  a  rake 
as  then  was  in  Europe.  Like  every  body  else, 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  sweet  lass  of  Richmond 
Hill,  and  offered  her  the  place  in  his  heart  which 
had  been  last  filled  by  the  newest  opera-dancer. 
She  declined.  Amazed,  petrified  at  such  un- 
heard-of scruples,  the  Prince  insisted;  sent 
down  to  Richmond  Hill  the  most  eloquent  Whigs 
of  the  day ;  laid  a  train  of  presents,  and  showered 
jewelry.  The  widow,  calm  and  beautiful,  se- 
renely dismissed  ormolu,  Whigs,  and  ecrins.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  in  despair.  To  yield  was 
to  lose  his  prestige  as  a  lady-killer.  George 
had  an  original  mind  (it  is  known  he  invented 
a  shoe-buckle)  ;  he  proposed  marriage.  'Twas 
a  stupendously  audacious  proposal,  for  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  besides  being  a  subject,  and  hardly 
eligible  for  a  royal  alliance,  was  a  Catholic,  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement  distinctly  declared  that 
any  Prince  who  should  wed  a  Catholic  should 
forfeit  his  throne.  For  all  this,  George  deliber- 
ately proposed  to  marry  the  widow.  And  the 
widow  as  deliberately  refused  him. 

This  was  more  than  human  nature  could 
bear.  That  a  morganatic  alliance  might  be  con- 
temned by  a  fastidious  lady,  was  supportable ; 
but  to  reject  the  hand  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
offered  in  lawful  marriage,  was  beyond  endur- 
ance. So  George  went  home  and  stabbed  him- 
self. 

Fast  and  hot  drove  chariots  to  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert's — two  peers  of  the  realm,  a  surgeon,  and 
an  equerry  within — to  entreat  and  implore  the 
sweet  lass  of  the  hill  to  see  the  Prince  ere  he 
died.  This  was  before  the  Rosa  Matilda  school 
of  novels  arose,  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  suspected 
no  trick.  She  stipulated  for  a  peeress  as  a  com- 
panion ;  the  beautiful  Georgiana  of  Devonshire 
threw  herself  into  the  breach;  and  the  two,  ere 
morning,  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  Prince. 
He  lay  bedabbled  with  blood,  with  brandy  and 
water  in  one  hand,  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  ta- 
per fingers  in  the  other.  Nothing  would  cure 
him  but  her  consent  to  wed  him.  Let  her  say 
nay,  and  he  would  die  that  very  minute,  be- 
fore they  left  the  room.  The  poor  frightened 
woman,  dizzy  and  bewildered,  let  some  officious 
friend  put  a  ring  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's 
on  her  finger,  faltered  a  promise  to  marry  the 
Prince,  and  was  spirited  away.  Being  asked 
long  afterward  whether  she  believed  the  Prince 
had  really  wounded  himself,  she  confessed,  like 
Candidc,  with  a  blush,  that  she  had  seen  the 
scar. 

Next  day  she  repented.  Hastily  packing  her 
trunks,  she  fled  to  Holland.  The  British  min- 
ister there  was  negotiating  at  the  time  for  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  for  the  Prince 


of  Wales ;  he  took  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  into  his 
confidence,  and  so  did  the  Stadtholder,  who 
never  forgave  her  for  having  tempted  him  to 
commit  so  great  a  blunder.  Chased  by  the 
Prince's  agents,  she  fled  to  France.  There 
couriers  from  the  Prince  followed  her  in  such 
troops  that  no  less  than  three  of  them  were  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  French 
authorities  on  suspicion  of  being  political  agents. 
Who  could  stand  against  such  assaults  ?  She 
promised  never  to  marry  any  one,  if  she  did  not 
marry  the  Prince.  This  point  gained,  her  lover 
did  not  rest  till  she  promised  to  return  to  En- 
gland. Having  made  the  promise,  she  could 
not  long  delay  its  fulfillment.  She  returned  to 
England,  and  was  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  marriage  ceremony  wras  performed  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  in  presence  of  the  bride's 
uncle,  Mr.  Errington,  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Smythe,  both  of  whom  signed  the  certificate  as 
witnesses.  No  legal  formality  was  wanting  to 
give  validity  to  the  marriage.  It  was  valid  at 
common  law  in  England.  It  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  canon  of  the  Church  to  which 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  belonged.  Regarded  either  as 
a  civil  contract  or  as  a  religious  ceremony,  or  as 
a  sacrament,  it  was  binding  on  both  parties,  and 
indissoluble — save  for  certain  specific  causes,  and 
by  an  ordained  specific  process — by  any  author- 
ity on  earth. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  marriage  that  Charles 
James  Fox,  then  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  Parliament,  wrote  to  the  Prince  that  letter 
which  has  been  so  much  quoted,  in  which  he 
admonishes  his  friend  that  a  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  adds,  that 
"were  he  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  brother  or  father, 
he  would  advise  her  to  prefer  any  other  species 
of  connection  with  the  Prince."  To  this  letter 
George  replied,  asserting  broadly  that  "there 
not  only  is,  but  never  Avas  any  ground  for  these 
reports  which  of  late  have  been  so  malevolently 
circulated."  On  the  strength  of  this  letter, 
probably,  Fox  rose  in  Parliament,  when  the 
subject  of  the  marriage  was  mooted,  and  denied 
that  it  had  taken  place.  Being  pressed  farther 
by  a  country  member,  who  suggested  that  there 
might  have  been  a  marriage  though  not  a  legal 
one,  Fox  added  that  he  "  denied  it  not  merely 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  certain  existing  laws, 
but  in  loto ;  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law.  The  fact 
never  did  happen  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and 
had  from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malig- 
nant falsehood."  Fox  undoubtedly  believed 
what  he  said;  though  his  standard  of  morality, 
as  illustrated  by  his  letter,  would  hardly  appear 
to  have  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his 
stating  the  same  thing  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  facts  ;  especially  as  the  vote  to  pay  the 
Prince's  debts  depended  upon  the  statement. 

On  the  day  which  followed  this  speech,  pays 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  "  the  knocker  of  her  door  was 
never  still."  Crowds  came  to  prove  their  dis- 
belief in  the  calumnious  imputation,  by  paying 
their  respects  to  her.    She  first  learnt  what  had 
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passed  from  George  himself.  Meeting  her  in 
the  evening,  he  seized  both  her  hands,  and  said, 
"  What  do  you  think,  Maria  ?  Fox  went  down 
to  the  House  last  night  and  denied  that  you  and 
I  were  man  and  wife.  Can  you  conceive  such 
a  thing?"  She  turned  pale,  and  said  nothing; 
but  would  never  see  Fox  again.  He  offered, 
when  in  power,  to  make  her  a  duchess  ;  but  she 
sarcastically  replied  that  she  had  no  fancy  for 
the  part  of  a  Duchess  of  Kendal. 

Some  time  afterward,  two  or  three  years  after 
her  marriage  with  the  Prince,  she  was  sitting 
down  to  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  (after- 
ward William  the  Fourth),  when  she  received  a 
note  from  her  husband.  It  was  short,  and  to 
the  point.  He  had  seen  Lady  Jersey,  and  she 
had  conquered.  Henceforth  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
was  nothing  to  him.  The  shock  was  sudden, 
unpresaged ;  but  the  lady  seems  to  have  borne 
it  with  fortitude. 

Then  followed,  at  a  short  interval,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
crown  lawyers  were  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  previous  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent,  for 
it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  no  obstacle. 
Queen  Charlotte,  wlro  knew  the  truth,  calmly 
observed  that  her  son  George  knew  best  whether 
he  could  marry.  The  King  offered,  the  very  day 
before  the  marriage,  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  breaking  it  off  if  George  desired  it ;  but  he 
declined  his  father's  services,  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  under  the  influence  of  strong 
stimulants.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by 
the  advice  of  her  friends,  opened  her  house  to 
the  fashionable  world.  All  the  nobility,  in- 
cluding the  royal  family,  attended  her  parties. 
The  Duke  of  York,  her  husband's  brother,  was 
with  her  constantly.  The  King  "  could  not  have 
treated  her  with  more  affection  if  she  had  been 
his  daughter"  instead  of  his  daughter-in-law. 

These  marks  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  family — the  fraternal  behavior  of  the  Duke 
of  York — the  paternal  affection  of  the  King — 
and,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  marriage  of  her 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  another  wo- 
man, amidst  national  rejoicings  and  court  fes- 
tivities— present  altogether  a  picture  which  ap- 
pears amazing  and  incredible  to  denizens  of  this 
hemisphere.  But  this  is  only  the  first  extraor- 
dinary scene  in  the  drama. 

Directly  after  his  second  marriage,  George 
lost  patience  with  his  new  wife,  abandoned  and 
insulted  her.  He  went  back  to  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert, and  claimed  the  rights  of  a  husband.  She 
was,  says  her  biographer  naively,  "  by  his  mar- 
riage  with  Queen  Caroline,  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  much  difficulty,  involving  her  own  con- 
science." We  call  such  dilemmas  by  a  differ- 
ent name  in  this  country,  but  let  that  pass.  In 
her  doubt,  she  sent  her  chaplain  to  Rome,  to 
have  the  Pope's  advice  "upon  a  case  of  such 
extraordinary  intricacy."  His  Holiness  was  of 
opinion  that  she  was  bound  to  obey  the  Prince, 
her  lawful  husband.  Accordingly,  on  a  given 
day,  she  gave  a  breakfast  to  all  the  nobility,  and 


then  and  there  publicly  resumed  her  station  as 
the  Prince's  wife.  The  daughter  of  George  and 
Caroline — the  Princess  Charlotte — who  died  in 
1817,  but  would  have  succeeded  to  the  British 
throne  in  1830,  instead  of  William  the  Fourth, 
had  she  lived,  was  born  a  few  weeks  before. 

After  this  reconciliation  she  lived  eight  years 
with  the  Prince.  Eight  very  happy  years,  she 
called  them,  though  the  pair  were  sometimes  so 
poor  that  they  had  not  five  sovereigns  between 
them,  and  were  glad  to  be  offered  a  trifle  of 
money  by  their  own  servants.  The  Prince  de- 
voted, and  much  given  to  self-accusation  for  the 
past ;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  full  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Suddenly  came  a  change.  Lady  Seymour, 
dying,  chose  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  be  guardian  of 
her  infant  daughter.  The  child's  family,  stanch 
Protestants,  moved  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  take 
the  child  out  of  the  control  of  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Mr.  Romilly  resisted  the  application,  mainly  on 
the  ground  that,  under  the  guardianship  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  the  child  would  enjoy, the  advant- 
age of  the  society  of  "the  highest  personage  in 
the  realm ;"  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  duly  ap- 
preciating so  weighty  a  consideration,  awarded 
the  child  to  the  defendant.  So  far  good ;  but 
in  the  course  of  this  negotiation,  the  Prince  and 
his  wife  were  thrown  into  the  society  of  Lady 
Hertford — a  near  relative  of  the  child's — and 
she  supplanted  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Lady  Hert- 
ford's triumph  was  aggravated  by  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty.  "Attentions  were  required 
from  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  toward  her  rival,  which 
ruined  her  health  and  destroyed  her  nerves." 
These  attentions  were  "  extorted  by  the  menace 
of  taking  away  the  child ;"  their  motive  was,  of 
course,  "  to  preserve  Lady  Hertford's  reputation, 
which  she  was  unwilling  to  compromise  in  any 
way." 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  led  this  wretch- 
ed life  for  several  years,  enduring  insult  and 
ill-treatment  from  her  husband,  but  retained  in 
her  position  as  his  lawful  wife  by  the  entreaties 
of  his  family.  At  last,  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis.  As  she  bore  no  title,  it  had  always 
been  usual,  when  she  dined  with  her  husband  or 
he  with  her,  for  the  guests  to  sit  without  refer- 
ence to  rank.  Upon  this  occasion  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert was  notified  that  the  guests  would  take 
their  seats  according  to  their  rank.  Turning  to 
the  Prince,  she  asked  where  she  was  to  sit? 
"You  know,  madam,"  said  he,  brutally,  "you 
have  no  place."  Her  reply  was  good:  "None, 
Sir,  but  such  as  you  choose  to  give  me."  He 
gave  her  none ;  and  from  that  day  they  ceased 
to  see  each  other. 

Once  only  afterward  they  met.  George  was 
Regent  of  England  at  the  time,  and  being  about 
to  dismiss  his  ministry,  he  sent  for  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert and  asked  her  counsel.  She  gave  it 
frankly,  in  favor  of  the  Whigs;  George  calmly 
replied  that  what  she  proposed  was  impracti- 
cable, and  she  took  her  leave. 

When  he  fell  ill,  and  was  pronounced  to  be 
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in  danger,  her  woman's  heart  warmed  through 
the  snows  of  all  the  long  years  of  their  separa- 
tion, and  she  wrote  to  him.  He  seized  the  let- 
ter, read  it  eagerly,  and  thrust  it  under  his  pil- 
low. But  he  made  no  reply;  and  nothing  in 
all  her  life,  said  she,  "had  so  eut  her  up  as  his 
silence  on  this  occasion."  Before  he  died  he 
took  one  of  her  portraits,  a  small  miniature, 
fastened  it  round  his  neck  with  a  rihbon,  and 
gave  directions  that  it  should  be  buried  with 
him. 

His  death  seems  to  have  made  no  difference 
in  the  social  standing  of  Mrs.  Eitzherbert. 
William  the  Fourth  sent  for  her,  and  on  her 
desiring  to  see  him  first  at  her  town-house,  call- 
ed without  delay.  She  showed  him  her  certifi- 
cate of  marriage,  and  letters  of  George's  fully 
establishing  that  she  was  really  his  wife ;  on 
reading  these  the  honest  old  King  burst  into 
tears,  and  declared  he  was  amazed  at  her  for- 
bearance under  such  severe  trials,  with  such 
documents  in  her  possession.  He  offered  to 
make  her  a  duchess,  but  she  said  she  had  borne 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  all  her  life,  and 
did  not  wish  to  change  it.  The  King  himself 
presented  her  to  his  family,  and  she  dined  con- 
stantly with  them.  She  was  treated  with  equal 
cordiality  by  the  royal  family  of  France  when 
she  went  to  Paris  :  indeed,  until  her  death,  the 
world  in  which  she  lived  behaved  toward  her 
as  though  she  had  really  borne  the  title  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Queen  of  England. 

That  she  had  a  right  to  those  titles  is  incon- 
testable. It  is  true,  that  by  enforcing  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  George  the  Fourth  might  have 
been  debarred  from  the  throne,  and  the  crown 
deferred  to  his  brother  William,  who  succeeded 
him ;  but  that  act  lying  dormant,  and  no  pro- 
ceedings being  taken  to  enforce  it,  it  appears 
clear  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  legally  as  well 
as  morally  Queen  of  England  from  1820  to  1830 ; 
that  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  as  she  is  under- 
stood to  have  said  herself  on  her  trial,  was  the 
mistress,  not  the  wife,  of  George,  and  that  her 
issue,  Charlotte,  who  married  Prince  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  was  illegitimate.  That  this  was 
the  view  of  many — probably  all — the  best  legal 
minds  in  England  at  the  time  is  quite  likely. 

Brougham's  famous  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  pointed  distinctly  to  this  conclusion, 
though,  as  the  counsel  of  Queen  Caroline  on 
her  trial,  he  could  not  well  state  it  in  so  many 
words.  William  the  Fourth  would  not  have 
offered  her  the  rank  of  duchess  had  he  not  been 
convinced  that  her  waiver  of  a  still  higher  rank 
deserved  such  reward.  And  it  appears  that 
when  her  papers  were  finally  disposed  of,  the 
noblemen  who  were  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  that  delicate  transaction  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  her  write  and  sign  a  memorandum 
certifying  that  there  was  no  issue  from  her  mar- 
riage with  George :  they  thought,  evidently, 
that  any  person  sprung  from  that  marriage 
Would  have  valid  claims  upon  the  throne. 

George  died  in  1830  j  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in 
1837.     At  his  death  his  executors,  the  Duke  of 


Wellington  and  Sir  William  Knighton,  called 
upon  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  requested  her  to 
surrender  the  papers  she  had  referring  to  her 
union  with  the  late  King.  Generous  to  the  last, 
she  agreed ;  and  all  her  correspondence  with 
her  husband,  together  with  many  other  papers, 
were  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  his 
colleague.  They  asked  what  claims  she  had 
upon  the  estate  of  the  King :  she  said  she  had 
none.  The  Duke  of  York  had  obtained  for  her 
a  pension  of  £G000  a  year ;  but  from  her  hus- 
band she  had  not  only  received  nothing,  but  had 
actually  sold  her  own  private  annuity  to  supply 
his  wants  in  the  days  of  their  happy  poverty. 
Five  papers  she  refused  to  destroy.  These 
were,  1.  The  mortgage  securing  her  pension ; 
2.  The  King's  will  (probably  an  old  one,  made 
during  their  cohabitation)  ;  3.  The  certificate  of 
marriage ;  4.  A  letter  from  George  the  Fourth 
relating  to  their  marriage ;  5.  A  letter  from  the 
clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony,  en- 
dorsed "no  issue  from  this  marriage,  M.  Fitz- 
herbert." These  papers  were  deposited  in  the 
vault  of  Coutts  and  Co.,  bankers,  under  the 
seals  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  W. 
Knighton,  as  the  King's  executors,  and  Lords 
Albermarle  and  Stourton  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert :  and  a  bond  was  executed  by  her  that 
these,  papers  should  not  be  published  "  without 
the  knowledge"  of  the  King's  executors. 

After  her  death  friends  of  the  royal  family 
spoke  of  her  marriage  as  a  sham  ceremony. 
Lord  Stourton,  her  friend  and  relative,  publish- 
ed a  letter  in  reply,  and  proposed  to  publish  the 
papers  at  Coutts ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
protested  so  strongly  against  the  production  of 
these  papers,  and  threw  so  many  obstacles  in 
the  way,  refusing  even  to  see  Lord  Stourton, 
that  the  design  was  abandoned.  Years  passed 
over,  and  all  the  four  trustees  of  the  documents 
died.  By  a  codicil  to  his  will  Lord  Stourton 
appointed  his  brother,  Charles  Langdale,  his 
successor  in  the  trust,  and  drew  his  attention 
specially  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in 
which  she  "trusted,  whenever  it  should  please 
God  to  remove  her  from  this  world,  that  her 
conduct  and  character  (in  Lord  S.'s  hands) 
would  not  disgrace  her  family  and  friends." 

The  other  day  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  ap- 
peared, containing  the  most  injurious  imputa- 
tions against  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Mr.  Langdale 
immediately  applied  to  the  executor  of  Lord 
Albcrmale,  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Keppel,  for 
permission  to  publish  the  documents.  The  an- 
swer was  that  their  production  "  would  only 
pander  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  great  world 
without  doing  good;"  and  the  request  was  ac- 
cordingly declined.  Mr.  Langdale,  faithful  to 
his  trust,  did  the  next  best  thing ;  he  published 
a  brief  memoir  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  from  inform- 
ation and  letters  given  by  herself  to  his  brother. 
It  is  from  that  memoir  we  have  derived  the  ma- 
terial of  this  article. 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  papers  at  Coutts's, 
whether  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  compel 
their  production,  or  they  lie  in  the  vault  till 
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they  rot,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  question  that 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  the  legal  wife  of  George 
the  Fourth,  and  consequently  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  time 
has  invalidated  the  personal  considerations 
which  doubtless  induced  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  others  to  wish  to  hush  the  matter  up, 
some  sensible  historian  will  allot  to  Queen 
Maria,  wife  of  George  the  Fourth,  a  place  as 
conspicuous,  and  perhaps  more  honorable  in 
history  than  that  which  is  filled  by  such  queens 
as  the  Sophias,  the  Charlottes,  and  the  Caro- 
lines. 


THE  GREAT  EPIDEMICS. 

THE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON  AND  MARSEILLES. 

THE  King  had  "come  to  his  own  again"  sev- 
eral years,  when  rumors  of  an  alarming  na- 
ture began  to  pervade  the  streets  of  London, 
and  even  cast  an  occasional  cloud  over  the  faces 
of  the  gay,  reckless,  and  licentious  revelers  who 
revolved  as  satellites  round  the  throne  of  Charles 
the  Second.  As  early  as  September,  1664,  the 
presence  of  Plague  in  Holland  was  commonly 
talked  of.  It  will  surprise  us,  in  these  days  of 
rapid  dissemination  of  news,  to  learn  that  the 
prevalence  of  this  fearful  disease,  at  so  short  a 
distance  as  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  was  not 
known  in  London  till  more  than  a  year  after 
the  greatest  violence  of  its  ravages  in  those  two 
cities.  In  1663  it  had  been  very  severe  in  Hol- 
land, but  so  little  impression  had  the  first  un- 
easy rumors  made  on  the  public  mind  in  En- 
gland, that  the  anxiety  soon  died  out,  and  no 
more  talk  of  the  terrible  pestilence  was  heard. 
It  was,  however,  a  false  security,  for  in  no  long 
time  the  distemper  broke  out  and  raged  furi- 
ously among  the  people  of  London  and  its  en- 
virons. 

Our  principal  authority  for  the  minute  his- 
tory of  this  epidemic  is  Daniel  Defoe.  Those 
who  remember  his  ingenious  advertisement  of 
11  Drelincourt  on  Death,"  in  which  he  invented 
such  minute  circumstances  of  a  supernatural 
visitation  that  the  truth  of  the  story  was  for  a 
long  time  unsuspected,  are  excusable  in  doubt- 
ing any  thing  which  comes  to  us  upon  his  au- 
thority. A  careful  examination  and  collation  of 
his  statements  with  the  isolated  hints  found  in 
letters  of  the  time,  and  with  the  less  minute  and 
exact  accounts  of  the  epidemic  handed  down  to 
us  by  other  writers,  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the 
groundwork  of  the  story  is  true,  and  that  only 
the  accessory  incidents,  which  are  easily  recog- 
nized, are  the  offspring  of  the  author's  imagin- 
ation. Sydenham,  the  distinguished  physician, 
who  was  in  London  a  greater  portion  of  the 
time  that  this  disease  prevailed,  has  not  given  a 
minute  history  of  the  epidemic.  Indeed,  he  was 
absent  during  the  period  of  its  fiercest  ravages, 
having  removed  his  family  to  the  country,  though 
he  returned  in  time  to  save  his  reputation,  since 
the  pestilence  was  still  raging. 

After  a  great  scourge,  like  that  under  consid- 
eration, it  is  always  easy  to  look  back  and  rec- 
ognize many  circumstances  which  must  have 
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exerted  an  influence  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, but  which,  while  operative,  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  who  ought  to  have  considered 
them.  Among  these,  we  are  first  struck  by  an 
analogy  between  Athens  and  London.  The 
population  of  the  latter  city,  like  the  former, 
had  greatly  increased.  The  disbanding  of  the 
old  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had  thrown 
many  out  of  employment ;  but  the  stern  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  were  not  the  men  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  idleness  and  dissipation.  The  life  of 
the  camp  and  the  garrison  had  not  sapped  their 
principles.  They  returned  to  civil  life  and 
steadily  pursued  their  various  avocations,  with 
probably  more  zeal  and  ardor  than  they  would 
have  manifested  had  they  never  quitted  them. 
London,  being  then  as  now  the  great  centre  of 
trade  for  England,  attracted  these  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  they  resorted  thither  in  great  num- 
bers with  their  families.  The  return  of  the 
King  and  his  Court  to  the  capital  also  caused  a 
large  influx  of  population.  The  gayety  and 
glitter  of  those  brilliant  and  licentious  nobles 
created  a  demand  for  laces,  trinkets,  and  gew- 
gaws, such  as  London  had  not  known  for  years. 
Under  the  stern  sway  of  her  Puritan  rulers,  the 
makers,  and  merchants  of  such  vanities  had  lit- 
tle chance  of  success.  Now,  however,  all  who 
had  these  wares  for  sale,  or  who  had  skill  in  their 
manufacture,  swarmed  into  London.  Multi- 
tudes of  poor  people,  bobbin-weavers,  ribbon- 
makers,  etc.,  settled  in  the  suburbs.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  throngs  then  in  the  city, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  report  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  announced  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  ribbon-weav- 
ers in  and  about  London.  The  increase  of 
population  has  been  estimated  at  from  one  to 
two  hundred  thousand  over  and  above  the  num- 
ber at  any  former  period. 

The  entire  population  of  the  city  at  the  time 
the  plague  broke  out  could  not  have  been  far 
short  of  half  a  million.  This  great  multitude 
was  badly  housed.  The  city  was  built  mainly 
of  wood  and  plaster.  The  streets  were  nar- 
row, badly  paved,  worse  drained,  and  never 
cleaned.  Under  the  very  windows  of  palaces 
the  streets  reeked  with  unspeakable  abomina- 
tions. "St.  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead 
cats  and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster."  The  parts 
of  London  inhabited  by  the  poor  were  in  still 
worse  condition.  In  rainy  weather,  the  gutters 
soon  became  torrents,  and  "roared  down  Snow 
Hill  and  Ludgate  Hill,  bearing  to  Fleet  Ditch  a 
vast  tribute  of  animal  and  vegetable  filth  from 
the  stalls  of  butchers  and  green-grocers.  This 
flood  was  profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left  by 
coaches  and  carts." 

To  these  defective  sanitary  regulations  and 
this  crowded  city,  were  superadded  the  moral 
causes  of  pestilence.  The  minds  of  the  people 
had  been  greatly  depressed  by  a  fearful  looking 
for  some  terrible  calamity.  A  comet  had  over- 
hung the  city,  and  terrified  imaginations  dwelt 
upon  its  wan  and  sickly  glimmer  and  its  slow 
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and  solemn  motion.  A  few  deaths  occurring 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  and  reported  to  be 
plague,  added  to  the  consternation.  The  as- 
trologers uttered  dark  hints  of  impending  woe. 
Certain  fanatical  books,  too,  as  is  ever  the  case 
in  any  great  excitement  of  the  popular  mind, 
wrested  prophecy  to  suit  the  occasion.  Their 
very  names  were  portentous.  Such  titles  as 
"Fair  Warning*  and  "  Come  otit  of  her,  my  Peo- 
ple,  lest  you  be  Partaker  of  her  Plagues"  were 
suitable  introductions  to  pamphlets  which  fore- 
told the  ruin  of  the  city.  The  frenzy  of  certain 
of  the  wilder  sectaries,  having  been  roused  by 
the  godless  living  of  the  King  and  Court,  broke 
out  into  fierce  denunciations  and  doleful  pro- 
phecies. One  man  rushed  through  the  streets, 
crying,  "Yet  forty  days,  and  London  shall  be 
destroyed."  Another  ran  swiftly  about,  nearly 
naked,  shrieking  in  loud,  unearthly  tones,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  horror  and  anxiety,  "Oh, 
the  great  and  the  dreadful  God !"  He  spoke  to 
no  one,  hoAvever  earnestly  accosted,  but  never 
ceased  his  dismal  cry. 

Besides  this,  the  imagination  of  the  people 
pictured  all  sorts  of  horrid  portents  from  the 
world  of  spirits.  Astrologers  and  fortune-tel- 
lers swarmed  in  the  unhappy  city,  and  took  good 
care  to  keep  up  the  alarm  by  which  they  profit- 
ed so  largely.  Hosts  of  people  resorted  to  them, 
eager  to  know  whether  the  disease  would  really 
be  so  extensive  and  so  fatal ;  and  if  so,  whether 
they  would  escape.  Thus  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens were  kept  in  a  continual  ferment,  and  the 
depressing  effect  of  this  perpetual  alarm  could 
not  fail  to  have  strongly  predisposed  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  epidemic  influence. 

The  winter,  we  are  told  by  Sydenham,  was 
extremely  severe,  and  frost  persisted  till  the 
opening  of  spring,  which  was  sudden  ;  and  that 
acute  observer  noticed  a  change  in  the  general 
character  of  diseases.  They  became  more  in- 
flammatory than  usual,  and  with  them  appeared 
an  epidemic  fever  of  a  pestilential  character, 
the  forerunner  and,  it  may  be,  a  mild  form  of 
the  terrible  disease  which  was  so  soon  to  follow. 

The  epidemic  was  long  in  gathering  strength. 
The  first  cases  seem  to  have  been  imported, 
and  there  could  have  been  at  that  time  no  at- 
mospherical condition  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  They  occurred  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  December,  1664,  in  the  persons  of 
two  foreigners  residing  at  the  upper  end  of 
Brury  Lane.  There  was  immediately,  after 
these  two  cases,  a  marked  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  two  of  the  parishes,  St  Giles's- 
in-the-Fields  and  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  ;  but 
this  increase  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
spotted  fever  and  not  to  the  Plague.  The  mor- 
tality continued  to  fluctuate,  sometimes  higher, 
and  sometimes  lower,  till  May,  when  it  became 
certain  that  a  disease,  accompanied  by  carbun- 
cles, and  very  fatal,  had  begun  to  prevail.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  this  source  Avas  at  first 
small,  and  the  officers  resorted  to  the  custom- 
ary falsehood  of  suppressing  the  facts.  In  the 
last  week  of  May,  however,  the  mortality  was  so 


great  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  con- 
cealment any  longer.  In  that  week  the  burials 
in  St.  Giles's  parish  had  reached  the  appalling 
number  of  53,  four  times  larger  than  the  usual 
mortality,  and  by  the  second  week  in  June 
they  had  increased  to  120. 

A  sudden  panic  now  seized  upon  the  people 
of  the  infected  district.  They  swarmed  out  of 
the  city  in  every  obtainable  conveyance.  The 
Lord  Mayor's  doors  were  besieged  by  hosts  of 
fugitives,  eager  to  obtain  passes  and  certificates 
of  health,  without  which  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  through  the  towns  or  even  to  stop 
at  an  inn  on  the  road.  This  hurry  and  alarm 
were  increased  by  the  rumor  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  block  up  the  roads,  and  that 
the  towns  intended  to  close  their  gates  upon  all 
who  came  from  London.  At  last  there  were 
neither  horses  nor  coaches  left  to  carry  away 
the  crowds,  and  multitudes  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  on  foot.  The  Court  took  the 
alarm  early,  and  fled  to  Oxford  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  by  August  the  whole  city 
wore  a  most  desolate  appearance.  A  heavy 
gloom  sat  upon  every  face,  for  there  were  few 
who  had  not  already  lost  some  near  relative  or 
dear  friend,  and  each  trembled  for  himself,  see- 
ing the  rapid  increase  of  the  Plague.  Few,  in- 
deed, wore  black,  but  the  streets  resounded 
with  lamentations  and  with  the  shrieks  of  wo- 
men and  children,  wailing  for  the  dear  ones 
who  had  just  been  smitten.  Hardly  a  house  in 
the  infected  district  in  which  there  was  not  at 
least  one  dead.  Business  was  nearly  at  a  stand. 
Streets,  which  were  commonly  thronged  with 
an  active,  bustling  crowd,  were  now  wholly  de- 
serted and  as  quiet  as  the  grave.  In  the  great 
thoroughfares,  which  people  who  remained  be- 
hind were  compelled  to  use,  the  passengers 
moved  along  the  middle  of  the  street  to  avoid 
contact  with  those  who  might  come  out  of  the 
houses.  Whole  rows  of  dwellings  were  shut  up, 
their  occupants  having  fled. 

The  authorities  of  the  city,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  now  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  sanitary  regulations,  and  some  of  their 
orders  were  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
Late  in  .Tune,  the  Lord  Mayor  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, publishing  certain  ordinances  of  the 
aldermen,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July. 
By  these,  certain  health  officers  were  appoint- 
ed to  the  charge  of  the  infected  districts. 
These  officers  Merc  all  sworn,  and  went  by 
the  names  of  examiners,  watchmen,  searchers, 
keepers,  and  buriers.  The  examiners  were 
appointed  by  the  alderman  and  council  of 
each  ward,  were  required  to  serve  two  months, 
and  imprisoned  if  they  refused  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  thus  laid  upon  them. 
Their  business  was  to  visit,  from  time  to  time, 
the  various  houses  in  their  respective  parishes, 
to  prevent  access  to  the  sick,  to  see  that  the 
constables  did  their  duty  in  isolating  the  infect- 
ed, and  to  report  all  delinquents  to  the  alder- 
man. The  watchmen  were  to  take  care  that  no 
one  should  go  in  or  out  of  the  infected  houses; 
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they  -were  to  render  necessary  services  to  those 
who  were  confined,  and  to  lock  up  the  street- 
doors  while  absent  upon  errands. 

In  addition  to  this  official  supervision,  every 
master  of  a  house  was  compelled  to  give  notice 
immediately  of  any  suspicious  eruption  occur- 
ring upon  the  body  of  any  member  of  his  family. 
As  soon  as  the  disease  was  known  to  be  present 
in  any  dwelling,  the  house  was  shut  up  by  the 
authorities,  and  marked,  in  the  middle  of  the 
door,  with  a  red  cross  a  foot  long,  and  above  it 
the  printed  words,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!" 
No  one  was  suffered  to  leave  the  visited  house, 
as  it  was  called,  except  to  go  to  the  Pest  House, 
in  which  case  the  removal  was  to  be  made  at 
night.  Should  any  one,  notwithstanding  the 
precautions  taken,  so  escape,  he  was  to  be  sent 
back,  and  the  house  of  his  receiver  to  be  closed 
for  twenty  days. 

The  burials  were  also  carefully  regulated. 
They  were  only  allowed  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset.  No  neighbors  or  friends  were  permitted 
to  accompany  the  body,  and  all  who  had  any 
connection  with  the  sick,  physicians,  searchers, 
keepers,  and  turners,  were  compelled  to  carry 
before  them,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets, 
a  conspicuous  red  wand,  to  abstain  from  enter- 
ing any  house  but  their  own,  or  those  to  which 
they  were  summoned,  and  to  avoid  all  company. 

These  rigorous  efforts  to  secure  the  perfect 
isolation  of  the  infected  were  aided  by  the  alarm 
of  the  people.  The  dealers  in  the  necessaries 
of  life — for  all  other  traffic  was  soon  broken 
up — received  the  money  from  their  customers  in 
pails  of  water  or  pots  of  vinegar,  and  some  even 
carried  precautionary  measures  so  far  as  to  heat 
the  coin  first  in  the  fire  and  then  to  plunge  it 
into  water.  People  were  afraid  to  speak  to 
their  best  friends  when  they  met  them  in  the 
streets.  The  usual  scenes  of  selfish  neglect 
were  re-enacted.  The  nearest  relatives  fled 
from  the  presence  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  upon 
whose  body  the  livid  plague-spot  was  visible. 

The  plan  of  shutting  up  the  houses,  a  bar- 
barity for  which  intense  fear  is  the  only  plea, 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  unmitigated  evil, 
although  the  non-professional  writers,  while  they 
admit  its  horrors,  generally  approve  of  it,  as  a 
good  and  necessary  precautionary  measure.  To 
the  bold  and  crafty  it  was  a  nullity  ;  to  the  sim- 
ple and  timid,  it  was  destruction.  It  Avas  cer- 
tainly a  terrible  condition,  that  of  the  family  of 
which  a  member  had  been  seized  with  the  pesti- 
lence. To  be  shut  up  with  a  deadly  disease, 
believed  by  all  to  be  contagious ;  to  have  death 
continually  before  their  eyes  for  days  and  weeks  ; 
to  see  one  after  another  of  the  helpless  garrison 
swept  away,  and  to  sit  in  the  desolate  house- 
hold, each  waiting  his  turn  to  be  smitten  by  the 
destroyer,  was  a  combination  of  horrors  which 
the  most  fiendish  imagination  in  its  most  malig- 
nant conceptions  could  scarcely  equal.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many,  delicate  wo- 
men especially,  when  thus  imprisoned,  died  of 
fright.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  more 
resolute  made  their   escape  at  every  hazard. 


Stratagem,  bribery,  violence,  were  by  turns  re- 
sorted to,  to  elude,  to  corrupt,  to  overpower  the 
watchman.  Sometimes  that  functionary  was 
sent  away  upon  an  errand,  while  the  family 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  escape  by 
another  door.  Should  this  guardian  of  the 
public  be  too  honest  for  bribery  and  too  saga- 
cious for  evasion,  the  desperate  prisoners  have 
been  known  to  make  a  rush  at  him,  and  to  dis- 
able or  to  kill  him  outright,  in  order  to  secure 
their  escape.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  system  had  its  origin  in  a  contemptible 
economy,  which  would  not  provide  the  neces- 
sary hospital  accommodations,  or  whether  it  was 
suggested  by  that  absurd  reverence  for  prece- 
dent so  common  among  the  English.  That  the 
same  plan  had  been  adopted  under  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  during  the  prevalence  of  pesti- 
lence in  the  capital,  undoubtedly  was  a  sufficient 
argument  in  its  favor  to  many  of  the  city  fathers. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  whether 
stupidity  or  parsimony,  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
two  hospitals  provided  were  wretchedly  inade- 
quate for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick,  having 
only  two  or  three  hundred  beds  in  each.  Had 
large  and  commodious  wards  been  provided,  at 
various  points  in  the  city,  and  the  sick  removed 
to  them  as  fast  as  they  were  seized,  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  mortality  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished.  As  it  was,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  worse  plan  than  that  actually 
adopted  by  the  Lord  Ma3ror  and  his  advisers. 

Other  sanitary  regulations  of  a  less  barbarous 
character,  and  conceived  in  a  better  spirit,  were 
adopted,  but  wholly  insufficient  for  the  preser- 
vation, much  less  for  the  restoration,  of  health. 
Every  householder  was  compelled  to  keep  the 
street  before  his  door  properly  swept,  and  the 
piles  thus  formed  were  removed  by  the  public 
scavengers.  Domestic  animals  were  banished 
from  the  city,  and  all  unwholesome  food  and 
musty  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  removed. 
Beggars  were  not  allowed  to  frequent  the  streets; 
plays  and  games  of  all  kinds  which  could  attract 
a  crowd  were  suppressed;  feasting  was  prohibit- 
ed, and  carousing  in  taverns  and  coffee-houses 
interdicted. 

These  ordinances,  however,  were  often  neg- 
lected, and  one  by  one  went  into  disuse.  The 
burials  soon  ceased  to  be  performed  with  any 
religious  ceremonies.  The  dead  became  so  nu- 
merous that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  even 
to  preserve  the  individuality  of  a  corpse.  Pits 
were  dug,  at  first  so  small  as  to  contain  only 
fifty  or  sixty  bodies  each,  but  afterward  reach- 
ing proportions  capable  of  accommodating  over 
a  thousand  corpses.  They  were  generally  dug 
down  to  the  water.  Into  these  the  bodies  of 
rich  and  poor,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
were  thrown.  The  dead-carts  went  their  dis- 
mal rounds  at  night,  accompanied  by  torch- 
bearers  and  preceded  by  a  bell-man,  who  called 
out,  as  he  passed  the  infected  houses,  that  ter- 
rible command,  "  Bring  out  your  dead !"  These 
vehicles  being  filled,  were  taken  to  the  grave- 
yard, and  their  occupants  shot  out  of  them  into 
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the  pits  already  prepared  for  them.  The  ter- 
rible democracy  of  death  equalized  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  and  the  hurry  and  alarm  of 
pestilence  gave  the  survivors  no  time  to  dese- 
crate the  stem  majesty  of  the  grave  by  the  usual 
introduction  of  the  vanities  of  time  and  the 
fripperies  of  wealth  into  its  solemn  domain. 
The  innocent  child  and  the  hoary  reprobate, 
the  delicate  maiden  and  the  brutal  rioter,  the 
rich  man  and  the  beggar  at  his  gate,  were  hud- 
dled rudely  together  in  that  promiscuous  heap 
of  the  ruins  of  mortality.  No  prayers  were  said, 
no  mourners  took  their  last  look;  but  the  hired 
bearers,  whose  poverty  or  avarice  enabled  them 
to  OA'ercome  the  universal  abhorrence  and  dread 
of  the  disease,  shoveled  a  thin  layer  of  dirt 
upon  these  unhonored  remains,  and  started 
again  upon  their  melancholy  rounds. 

Another  horror  was  the  undying  vice  of  man. 
The  terrible  pestilence  which  at  so  fearful  a 
rate  extinguished  human  life,  could  not  tri- 
umph over  the  perennial  and  immortal  deprav- 
ity of  human  nature.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  stripped  of  their  linen,  in  many  instances 
by  the  bearers  themselves,  who  braved  the  ter- 
rors of  contagion  for  the  petty  bribe  of  the  few 
yards  of  cloth  which  surrounded  a  corpse.  The 
living  were  also  robbed  by  the  hireling  nurses, 
who  often  left  but  little  for  their  successors, 
the  bearers.  The  clumsier  of  these  rogues,  who 
were  guilty  of  petty  thefts,  as  usual,  were  discov- 
ered and  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail ;  but  the  more 
adroit  escaped  detection  and  retired  wealthy. 
It  was  even  rumored  that  some,  not  content  with 
the  pace  at  which  the  pestilence  advanced,  slew 
the  unhappy  creatures  committed  to  their  care, 
that  they  might  hurry  away  to  another  sick  couch, 
there  to  repeat  the  same  crimes. 

As  the  disease  advanced  and  spread  over  the 
city  the  consternation  increased,  and  thousands 
fled  to  the  country  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
Great  opposition  was  made  at  first  by  the  coun- 
try people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to 
this  flight  of  the  Londoners.  The  spread  of 
the  disease  was  very  naturally  dreaded.  It  did 
extend  to  a  very  large  number  of  towns  and 
hamlets,  though  it  is  not  clearly  shown  that  its 
advance  was  due  to  contagion.  The  alarm, 
however,  was  such  that  the  poor  fugitives  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  towns,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  camp  out  in  the  fields,  or  seek  such 
shelter  as  chance  might  afford  them.  Neces- 
sarily, much  suffering  was  experienced  by  those 
who  were  so  badly  accommodated.  Some  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  resorted  to  a  better  scheme. 
They  fled  too,  but  to  ships  lying  in  the  river, 
which,  as  the  violence  of  the  pestilence  aug- 
mented, slipped  their  cables  and  went  farther 
down  the  river  and  even  put  to  sea,  seeking 
safe  harbors  on  the  coast,  where  they  remained 
until  the  epidemic  had  spent  its  force.  Those 
who  resorted  to  this  shelter  in  time,  escaped  un- 
harmed, but  the  poorer  dwellers  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  who  took  refuge  in  hoys,  smacks, 
lighters,  and  fishing-boats,  delaying  their  de- 
parture until  after  the  disease  had  become  se- 


vere, and  having  but  sorry  accommodations  on 
the  water,  made  sad  work  of  it.  Some  of  these 
poor  creatures  died  alone  in  their  little  boats; 
all  of  them  suffered  greatly,  and  did  but  change 
an  earthy  for  a  watery  grave.     . 

When  the  epidemic  reached  its  height,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  moral  tone  of  the 
population.  The  violence  of  their  terror  sub- 
sided into  despair,  or  rather  gave  place  to  a 
sort  of  desperate  courage,  such  as  that  Mon- 
taigne described  in  the  quotation  given  in  our 
last  article.  The  precautionary  measures,  such 
as  the  shutting  up  of  the  houses,  were  gener- 
ally abandoned.  People  no  longer  shunned 
each  other,  but  met  freely  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. The  dead  were  no  longer  loudly  bewail- 
ed, the  survivors  regarding  them  as  only  gone  a 
little  before  on  the  road  that  they  too  must 
travel.  Even  the  fierceness  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity, that  uncompromising  perennial  hatred, 
abated.  The  churches  whose  own  ministers  had 
fled,  now  opened  their  doors  to  the  pastors  of 
other  denominations,  and  congregations  listened, 
with  reverent  docility,  to  pastors  against  whose 
heads  they  had  formerly  launched  all  the  thun- 
ders of  ecclesiastical  wrath.  Perhaps  nothing, 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  epidemic,  is  more 
striking  than  this,  especially  if  we  consider  how 
furiously  this  religious  rancor  raged  among  all 
parties  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
when  the  Established  Church  had  bitter  wrongs 
to  avenge,  and  avenged  them  bitterly ;  when  the 
Puritans  and  other  non-conformists  hated  the 
Church  with  all  the  venom  which  sectarian  op- 
position and  resentment  against  present  perse- 
cution could  infuse  into  spirits  naturally  un- 
amiable,  and  now  soured  by  a  severity  which 
the  memory  of  the  recent  harsh  rule  of  military 
saints  may  palliate,  but  nothing  can  justify. 

From  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
October  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height.  In 
those  two  months  there  perished  of  all  diseases, 
according  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  59,870  souls, 
of  which  the  Plague  carried  off  49,705.  As  the 
entire  number  of  deaths  accredited,  by  these 
official  documents,  to  this  frightful  pestilence, 
was  68,590,  it  will  be  seen  how  terribly  it  must 
have  raged  during  those  deadly  months.  The 
most  fatal  week  was  that  between  the  12th  and 
19th  of  September,  when  there  died  of  all  dis- 
eases 8297,  and  of  the  Plague  71G5.  These 
figures  are  said  to  be  too  low,  and  the  real  mor- 
tality by  the  Plague  alone,  during  its  prevalence, 
has  been  set  down  at  100,000.  In  one  night, 
early  in  September,  it  is  said  that  more  than 
3000  perished. 

The  disease  was  generally  believed  to  origin- 
ate from  a  bale  of  imported  goods,  brought  from 
Holland,  and  deposited  in  that  house  at  the 
head  of  Drury  Lane  wherein  the  first  deaths 
occurred.  From  this  it  was  supposed  to  have 
spread,  slowly  at  first,  during  the  cold  weather, 
but  afterward  with  greater  rapidity,  till  it  blazed 
out  in  its  fiercest  malignity.  The  symptoms 
were  those  generally  observed  in  the  East — a 
violent  fever,  ending  either  in  death,  or  in  an 
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eruption  of  inflammatory  tumors.  If  these 
broke,  the  patient  was  considered  free  from  dan- 
In  other  cases  the  invasion  of  the  disease 


srer. 


was  sudden.  A  man  would  be  attending  to  his 
ordinary  business,  having  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  sick,  when  his  attention  would  be  acci- 
dentally called  to  purple  spots  upon  his  body, 
the  sure  precursors  of  immediate  death.  Many, 
attacked  in  this  manner,  fell  down  and  died  in 
the  streets,  in  the  market-houses,  and  in  their 
places  of  business.  The  greatest  severity  of 
the  disease  was,  as  usual,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  epidemic,  the  average  mortality  being- 
four  in  every  five  cases ;  while,  toward  the  close, 
it  became  milder,  the  deaths  falling  to  one  in 
every  five  cases. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  about 
this  pestilence  was  its  very  rapid  abatement. 
The  week  immediately  following  the  19th  of 
September,  when,  as  we  have  said  above,  the 
disease  was  at  its  height,  the  mortality  decreased 
nearly  two  thousand,  being  G160.  The  follow- 
in  2  week  it  fell  to  5720,  and  so  went  on  de- 
creasing  until  in  November  it  had  descended  to 
905  a  week.  It  would  then,  in  all  probability, 
have  speedily  disappeared,  had  not  those  who 
had  fled  to  the  country  returned  at  too  early  a 
date  to  the  city.  This  new  material  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  was  dy- 
ing out  for  want  of  fuel ;  but  the  increase  was 
not  only  slight  but  temporary. 

Defoe  describes  the  effect  of  this  sudden 
change  upon  the  spirits  and  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple in  very  graphic  language.  "It  is  impossi- 
ble," says  he,  "to  express  the  change  that  ap- 
peared in  the  very  countenances  of  the  people 
that  Thursday  morning  when  the  weekly  bill 
came  out;  it  might  have  been  perceived  in  their 
countenances  that  a  secret  surprise  and  smile 
of  joy  sat  in  every  body's  face ;  they  shook  one 
another  by  the  hands  in  the  streets  who  would 
hardly  go  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  with  one 
another  before :  where  the  streets  were  not  too 
broad,  they  would  open  their  windows  and  call 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  ask  how  they 
did,  and  if  they  had  heard  the  good  news  that 
the  Plague  was  abated ;  some  would  return 
when  they  said  good  news,  and  ask,  'What 
good  news?'  and  when  they  answered  that  the 
Plague  was  abated,  and  the  bills  decreased  al- 
most 2000,  they  would  cry  out, '  God  be  praised!' 
and  would  weep  aloud  for  joy,  telling  them  they 
had  heard  nothing  of  it ;  and  such  was  the  joy 
of  the  people  that  it  was  as  it  were  life  to  them 
from  the  grave." 

Thus  ended  this  great  and  memorable  pesti- 
lence. 

THE  PLAGUE  IN  MARSEILLES. 

Marseilles,  lying  as  it  does  a*,  he  ucors  of 
the  Oriental  trade  of  France,  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  exposed  to  those  epidemic 
and  contagious  diseases  which  infest  the  Le- 
vant. It  has  frequently  been  attacked  by  the 
Plague.  Of  these  visitations  the  best  known 
is  that  of  1720,  of  which  we  now  propose  to 
give  a  brief  account. 


Early  in  May  of  that  fatal  year  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  prevalence  of  pestilence  in 
the  maritime  towns  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
During  May  and  June  several  vessels  arrived 
from  those  ports,  some  with  clean,  some  with 
foul  bills  of  health.  The  first  of  these  came  in 
on  the  20th  of  May,  having  left  the  Eastern 
ports  on  the  31st  of  January,  before  the  Plague 
was  known  to  exist  there.  The  captain  lost 
six  of  his  men  on  the  voyage,  but  the  health 
officers  at  Leghorn  certified  that  they  died  of 
malignant  fever,  caused  by  unwholesome  pro- 
visions. Two  days  after  his  arrival  another 
sailor  died,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  the  quar- 
antine officer,  put  on  board  to  carry  out  the 
sanitary  regulations,  followed  to  the  grave.  The 
surgeon,  having  reported  that  there  were  no 
marks  of  contagion  upon  either  of  these  bodies, 
the  passengers  underwent  their  last  fumigation, 
and  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  on  the  14th 
of  June.  The  probability  is  that  these  people 
carried  the  infection  with  them,  for  on  the  same 
day  two  others  were  taken  sick  on  board  the 
same  vessel.  Two  of  the  other  ships  were  in- 
vaded by  disease,  and  all  these  cases  proved  fa- 
tal in  a  few  days.  The  surgeon  still  denied  the 
presence  of  infection ;  but  the  authorities,  not 
having  full  confidence  in  his  opinion,  had  the 
bodies  buried  in  lime,  and  sent  the  ships  to  a 
distant  island  to  renew  their  quarantine.  On 
the  8th  of  July  three  servants,  who  had  been 
shut  up  in  the  infirmary  to  purify  the  goods  of 
the  infected  ship,  having  fallen  sick,  the  sur- 
geon was  at  last  convinced  that  they  had  the 
Plague,  of  which  disease  himself  and  several 
of  his  family  died  shortly  afterward. 

The  next  day  a  case  of  Plague  was  reported 
in  the  city,  and  soon  proved  fatal.  The  family 
were  removed  to  the  infirmaries  by  night,  and 
the  door  of  the  house  was  closed  up  with  mor- 
tar. For  several  days  these  scattered  cases  were 
reported ;  then  for  a  while  none  occurred,  but 
by  the  26th  the  pestilence  had  broken  out  in 
earnest.  Fifteen  people,  residing  in  a  miser- 
able portion  of  the  old  town,  suddenly  fell  sick, 
and  the  majority  of  them  died  in  two  days. 
The  sheriffs  spared  no  vigilance,  but  watched 
all  night  in  the  infected  quarter,  removing  the 
bodies,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  burying  them 
in  lime;  and  busied  themselves  during  the  day 
in  hunting  up  all  who  had  had  aaiy  intercourse 
with  the  sick,  and  sending  them  to  the  infirma- 
ries. Indeed  the  officers  deserve  all  credit  for 
the  energy  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  with  which 
they  performed  their  duties. 

Terrible,  indeed,  was  now  the  situation  of  the 
unhappy  city.  Famine,  as  well  as  pestilence, 
stared  its  wretched  denizens  in  the  face.  The 
treasury  was  low,  1100  livres  being  its  entire 
contents;  bread  was  scarce  and  exorbitantly 
high  ;  so  also  were  wood,  meat,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  rich  had  fled,  and  the 
authorities  found  themselves  with  a  number  of 
poor  upon  their  hands  and  very  insufficient 
means  to  take  care  of  them.  In  order  as  much 
as  possible  to  diminish  this  burden,  all  foreign 
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beggars  were  ordered  to  leave  at  once,  and  those 
who  had  domesticated  themselves,  to  retire  to 
the  Hopital  do  la  Charitc,  on  penalty  of  being 
whipped.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  scheme,  the  Parliament  of  Aix  pub- 
lished an  Arret  forbidding  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles to  leave  their  territory,  and  threatening 
with  death  all  who  cither  harbored  or  visited 
them.  The  beggars,  therefore,  two  or  three 
thousand  in  number,  must  remain. 

On  the  1st  of  August  two  physicians,  father 
and  son,  came  before  the  authorities  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  which  they  were  sure  would  check 
the  progress  of  the  pestilence.  They  advised 
a  sort  of  universal  bonfire  to  be  kindled  at  night 
throughout  the  city.  Accordingly  all  the  wood 
and  brush  that  could  be  found  was  collected, 
piled  in  numerous  heaps  all  over  Marseilles, 
and  set  fire  to.  The  illumination  was  very 
brilliant,  and  that  was  all  the  benefit  the  public 
derived  from  this  scheme. 

The  authorities  did  not  content  themselves 
with  this  feeble  precaution.  They  dispatched 
to  the  court  intelligence  of  the  forlorn  condition 
of  the  city,  shut  up  the  street  in  which  the  pes- 
tilence chiefly  raged,  raised  a  new  body  of  troops 
for  special  service,  offered  salaries  to  those  phy- 
sicians who  attended  the  sick  poor,  advertised 
for  a  loan,  and  appointed  150  commissaries  to 
look  after  the  poor,  to  furnish  them  with  pro- 
visions at  the  public  expense,  and  to  have  a 
general  supervision  of  sanitary  affairs. 

A  new  trouble  is  now  added  to  the  already 
heaA'y  responsibilities  of  the  magistrates.  Bread 
riots  break  out  in  the  streets.  The  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  demand  bread,  or  threaten  to 
come  and  take  it  by  force.  The  authorities  be- 
have with  spirit,  deny  the  request,  and  despise 
the  threat.  Arrangements  are  entered  into 
with  the  officers  of  the  province  to  establish 
markets  with  double  barriers,  well  guarded,  at 
which  ;r.ovisions  may  be  bought  without  risk 
of  spreading  the  infection. 

The  zealous  officers  now  began  to  break  down 
under  their  arduous  duties,  and  accordingly  it 
was  determined  to  resort  to  the  system  of  dead- 
carts  and  pits,  and  to  employ  the  sturdiest  beg- 
gars as  buriers  of  the  dead.  Great  difficulty, 
however,  was  experienced  in  carrying  out  this 
plan.  Horses  and  carts  must  come  from  the 
country,  and  their  owners  refused  to  hire  them 
for  such  a  purpose.  People  could  hardly  be 
found  to  harness  and  drive  the  horses,  and  the 
poorest  could  not  be  bribed  to  undertake  the 
task  of  burying  the  dead.  Little,  however,  did 
they  understand  the  resolute  temper  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Where  persua- 
sion failed,  force  was  resorted  to,  and  the  magis- 
tral es  carried  their  point. 

Hospitals  were  established,  and  every  induce- 
ment was  offered  to  medical  men  and  nurses 
to  render  services  to  the  sick.  Some  idea  may 
lie  formed  of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  officers 
from  the  fact  that,  in  forty-eight  hours,  one  of 
them  had  converted  a  large  house  into  an  hos- 
pital, and  thoroughly  furnished  it,  according  to 


the  notions  then  prevalent  of  hospital  furniture. 
Two  large  pest-houses  were  prepared,  and  in 
two  days  they  Were  filled.  So  violent  was  the  dis- 
temper, that  those  who  were  brought  in  at  night 
were  carried  out  the  next  day  to  the  pits,  "and 
so  the  dead  made  room  every  day  for  the  sick." 

Some  doubt  had  rested  on  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  it  was  unquestionably  the 
Plague,  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed,  and  the 
people  rushed  out  of  town  in  crowds.  Even  the 
newly-appointed  health-officers  joined  the  flying 
hosts;  but  the  magistrates  remained  heroically 
firm. 

"  The  town,"  says  the  writer  of  a  journal  of 
that  day,  "has  now  an  aspect  that  moves  com- 
passion ;  an  air  of  desolation  appears  through- 
out ;  all  the  shops  are  every  where  shut  up  ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  houses,  churches,  and  con- 
vents, all  the  public  markets  and  places  of  re- 
sort are  deserted,  and  no  person  is  to  be  found 
in  the  streets  but  poor,  groaning  wretches;  the 
port  is  empty,  the  galleys  have  withdrawn  from 
the  quays,  and  are  inclosed  Avithin  a  stockade  on 
the  side  of  the  arsenal,  where  the  bridges  are 
drawn  up  and  high  barriers  erected;  and  all 
the  merchant  ships  have  left  the  wharves,  and 
gone  off  to  anchor  at  a  distance." 

Fifteen  livres  a  day  were  offered  to  the  beg- 
gars to  induce  them  to  bury  the  dead,  but  even 
this  could  not  tempt  them.  Two  days  were  the 
utmost  that  any  one  employed  in  this  fearful 
task  could  expect  to  live,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drive  them  to  the  work.  The}^  were  sup- 
plied with  hooks  fastened  to  the  ends  of  long 
poles.  These  they  inserted  into  the  bodies,  and 
so  dragged  them  out  of  the  houses.  The  fury 
of  the  disease  soon  destroyed  them  all,  and  the 
dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps  before  the  hospitals 
and  private  houses,  there  being  no  one  to  re- 
move them. 

In  this  extremity,  the  sheriffs  had  recourse  to 
the  officers  commanding  the  galleys,  who  gave 
them  twenty-six  slaves.  These  were  stimulated 
to  work  by  the  promise  of  liberty,  which  came 
sooner  than  it  was  expected,  at  the  hands  of  the 
great  liberator,  Death.  While  they  were  at 
work  they  required  constant  supervision,  as  they 
were  both  lazy  and  dishonest.  They  needed 
shoes,  which  were  not  easily  obtained,  since  the 
shoemakers  had  all  fled.  Bread  even  could  not 
be  procured  for  them,  on  account  of  the  deser- 
tion of  the  bakers.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
commanding  all  tradesmen  to  remain  on  pain 
of  death,  but  the  order  was  not  heeded. 

A  painful  feature  of  the  epidemic  was  the 
great  number  of  little  children  thrown  upon  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  by  the  death  of  their 
mothers.  These  little  ones  were  placed  in  a 
temporary  hospital  established  in  the  convent 
of  the  monks  of  Lorctto  (then  vacant,  by  reason 
of  the  death  or  flight  of  its  former  inmates), 
where  they  were  fed  with  goats'  milk  and  pap. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  them  died  daily,  but  so  great 
was  the  number  admitted,  that  there  were  al- 
ways twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  under  care. 
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By  the  middle  of  August  the  deaths  had  so 
increased  that  the  pits  outside  of  the  walls  were 
found  to  be  too  far  off,  there  not  being  sufficient 
time  to  remove  thither  so  many  corpses  by  the 
small  body  of  men  under  the  command  of  the 
magistrates.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
bury  them  in  the  vaults  of  certain  churches  and 
convents,  where  heaps  of  lime  and  buckets  of 
water  were  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  bodies.  To  this  the  monks  objected ; 
but  M.  Moustier,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  burst  open 
the  doors,  and  superintended  the  work  in  per- 
son. The  mortality  was  now  a  thousand  daily, 
so  that  great  expedition  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  vaults  being  filled  with  bodies,  lime 
and  water  were  thrown  in,  and  every  hole  and 
crevice  covered  up  with  cement. 

Public  religious  worship  was  entirely  sus- 
pended, the  churches  being  closed,  and  most  of 
the  ecclesiastics  having  fled.  The  bishop,  how- 
ever, set  a  good  example  to  his  clergy.  He  was 
unwearied  in  his  labors,  going  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous places,  among  the  poorest,  carrying  every 
where  the  consolations  of  religion.  Nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  performing  his  spiritual  functions 
with  zeal  and  assiduity.  He  gave  largely  to  the 
poor;  and  when  he  had  exhausted  his  ready 
funds,  he  even  pledged  his  private  property  to 
obtain  money  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed. 
His  heroic  piety  seems  to  have  Avon  him  the 
special  favor  of  Heaven,  for  though  his  house- 
hold was  thinned  by  the  pestilence,  he  himself 
escaped.  His  example  had  a  good  effect ;  many 
monks  and  Jesuits  followed  it,  and  died  at  their 
post. 

By  the  6th  of  September  the  galley-slaves, 
though  repeatedly  reinforced,  were  all  dead  or 
sick.  More  than  two  thousand  corpses  lay  pu- 
trefying in  the  streets,  with  no  one  to  bury  them. 
With  them  were  mingled  great  crowds  of  sick, 
who  had  either  left  their  houses  for  fear  of  be- 
ing deserted  by  those  who  should  protect  them, 
or  who  had  been  driven  out  by  their  unfeeling 
relatives.  Every  public  place  was  filled  with 
them.  Many  crawled  to  the  gates  of  the  hos- 
pitals, but  finding  them  already  crowded,  and 
even  the  avenues  to  them  completely  blocked 
up  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  were  compelled 
to  seek  room  farther  off,  among  the  corpses. 
There  they  lay,  waiting  for  death  to  put  an  end 
to  their  terror  and  anxiety.  Domestic  animals 
which  had  been  killed,  the  clothing  and  mat- 
tresses of  those  who  had  died  in  the  houses, 
were  all  thrown  in  the  streets.  The  docks  were 
full  of  dead  bodies  and  rags  floating  upon  the 
water;  and  all  these  impurities  lay  reeking  un- 
der a  burning  sun. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  magistrates 
made  another  appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  gal- 
leys, who  furnished  them  with  a  hundred  slaves 
and  forty  soldiers.  The  undaunted  sheriffs  led 
these  reinforcements,  and  shrunk  from  no  dan- 
ger which  they  asked  others  to  face.  At  one 
point  there  were  a  thousand  corpses,  the  most 
recent  of  which  had  lain  there  three  weeks.  By 
that  time  they  were  so  putrid  that  they  could  not 


be  removed  to  the  pits  without  the  walls  in  carts, 
as  they  might  drop  to  pieces  on  the  way.  A 
volunteer  officer  of  health  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  that  two  ancient  bastions,  which  had 
withstood  the  attacks  of  Julius  Caesar's  army, 
were  vaulted,  and  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  bodies,  offered  a  convenient  cemetery  for 
them.  These  were  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  this  horrid  sepulture,  and  instantly  filled. 

A  number  of  physicians  of  Montpellier  now 
offered  their  services.  They  refused  any  re- 
ward, but  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  re- 
lieving the  sick.  By  their  calm  courage  they 
inspired  the  sick  with  hope.  They  sat  by  their 
bedsides,  talked  with  them,  handled  their  sores, 
minutely  examined  their  condition,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  relieve  their  men- 
tal as  well  as  their  bodily  distress. 

We  can  not  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
history  of  this  terrible  epidemic.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  continued  to  rage  till  the  10th  of 
December,  and  that  during  all  that  time  the 
authorities  exhibited  the  same  dauntless  cour- 
age and  indomitable  energy  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  The  numbers  perishing  during 
this  epidemic  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Mar- 
seilles can  not  be  ascertained,  as  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  system  of  registration  adopted. 
We  know  enough,  however,  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  mortality  must  have  been  terrific — even 
greater  than  that  of  London,  in  proportion  to 
the  population. 

There  are  two  important  points  in  the  histo- 
ries Ave  have  just  been  narrating,  to  Avhich  Ave 
must  allude,  even  at  the  risk  of  anticipating 
Avhat  Ave  intend  saying  upon  the  subject  of  the 
causation  and  prevention  of  epidemics.  The 
first  is  the  remarkable  exemption  from  disease 
of  the  heroic  sheriffs  of  Marseilles,  Avho  exposed 
themselves  freely  to  the  risks  of  contagion.  From 
this  Ave  learn  that  moral  causes  are  potent  in  the 
production  or  prevention  of  this  disease. 

The  other  is  the  filthiness  of  the  cities  in 
Avhich  plague  prevailed.  Want  of  cleanliness, 
and  generally  defectiAre  sanitary  regulations, 
characterized  all  the  towns  at  that  period  of  the 
Avorld's  history.  Consequently,  epidemics  Avere 
far  more  deadly  then  than  noAAr,  Avhere  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cleanliness.  Much,  hoAvever, 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  local  authorities  of 
our  OAvn  beloved  land.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  indeed  all  our  large  cities, 
contain  obscure  and  filthy  dens,  rarely  visited  by 
the  manufacturers  of  public  opinion,  little  knoAvn 
to  the  respectable  inhabitants,  in  which  the  vi- 
cious, the  AATCtchcd,  and  the  abandoned  hide 
themselves  from  the  public  eye,  and  engender 
disease  and  death.  During  ordinary  seasons 
these  unhappy  creatures  perish  unnoticed  and 
unknoAvn,  their  poison  being  generated  and  con- 
sumed among  themselves,  or  extending,  at  far- 
thest, to  a  few  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
But  Avhcn  the  mysterious  epidemic  agency  is  at 
Avork,  then  these  foul  quarters  become  foci  of 
death,  Avhence  pestilence  spreads  over  the  whole 
city.     To  these  haunts  of  vice  and  lairs  of  dis- 
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case  the  attention  of  the  authorities  should  be 
directed.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  purified,  and 
epidemics  will  be  divested  of  half  their  terrors. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  future  Num- 
ber, and  show  how  terribly  the  poor  and  the 
miserable  avenge  themselves  upon  us  for  our 
neglect,  and  how  a  free  expenditure  here  often 
becomes  a  judicious  economy  in  the  end. 

A  QUEER  CASE. 
I. 

DR.  PILLOGUS  shook  his  head.  Certain 
symptoms  in  the  case  had  manifested  them- 
selves, and  were  declared  bad.  Dr.  Pillogus 
therefore  shook  his  head,  and  felt  that  he  was 
justified  in  that  somewhat  unusual  exhibition 
of  professional  alarm.  It  is  only  on  the  stage, 
that  cheap-Jack  mirror  of  nature,  that  doctors 
make  a  practice  of  shaking  their  heads. 

Dr.  Pillogus's  patient  had  made  his  will  in  a 
calm  and  rational  mood.  With  the  customary 
liberality  of  a  dying  man  who  has  money  to 
leave — because  he  can't  take  it  with  him — he 
had  remembered  a  host  of  poor  relations,  who, 
without  any  intention  on  their  part,  entirely 
slipped  his  memory  till  now.  The  Valley  of 
Death  is  a  wholesome  place  for  a  short  memory. 
Bathed  in  its  twilight  vapors,  the  soul  casts  a 
lingering,  searching  glance  at  the  dark,  dreary 
past  it  is  leaving  forever — and  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  deal  it  can  see. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe  the  sun  lingers 
lovingly  in  the  vineyards  ere  it  sinks  to  rest,  as 
if  it  would  like  to  spend  a  night  there.  A  won- 
derful clearness  and  a  brilliant  silence  intoxicate 
the  senses.  Great  heavy  birds,  with  ridiculous 
legs,  sail  cautiously  through  the  intoxicating  air 
to  their  own  private  and  confidential  ponds, 
where  they  roost,  in  some  love  of  a  damp  spot. 
Little  members  of  the  feathered  tribe  tuck  their 
heads  under  their  wings,  and  go  to  sleep  on  one 
leg,  with  a  red  night-cap  of  sunbeams.  At  such 
times  even  the  animal  Man  forgets  his  natural 
depravity.  Away  in  the  twilight  distance  he 
discerns  the  lowly  villager  returning  from  his 
day  of  toil,  robed  in  the  simple  majesty  of  a 
kind  and  hardy  nature,  and  looking,  like  the 
sun,  rather  the  better  for  his  day's  work.  Down 
in  the  valley  the  mill  hands  are  strolling  by  the 
brook  side.  Up  at  the  big  house  the  proprietor 
is  smoking  a  mild,  meditative  cigar.  There  is 
not  an  object  for  miles  round  that  can  not  be 
examined  through  this  still  telescopic  air. 

And  so,  my  friends,  when  the  twilight  hour  of 
the  soul  arrives — that  brief,  but  happy  period 
which  precedes  another  day — we  see  with  mor- 
tal eyes  farther  and  truer  than  in  the  hot  and 
busy  sunshine  of  our  noon. 

Mr.  Welford  did  not,  I  think,  forget  a  single 
poor  relation.  When  he  came  to  the  name  of 
his  wife,  there  was  a  faltering  of  the  voice. 

"All  I  have  is  hers — the  others  are  but  pen- 
sioners," said  the  good  man. 

Judge  Cubbitt,  who  gave  legal  strength  to 
Mr.  Welford's  moral  weakness,  did  himself  the 
injustice  to  say  nothing — not  a  common  failing 


with  his  class — but  faithfully  sealed  up  the  now 
completed  will.  Judge  Cubbitt  relieved  him- 
self shortly  afterward,  in  a  husky  voice  : 

"  Tom,  if  you  make  an  ass  of  yourself,  I — " 
The  worthy  Solon  waved  his  hand  for  a  moment, 
in  search  of  some  atmospheric  adversary,  but  not 
finding  any,  he  plunged  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
took  a  chew  of  tobacco.  I  have  observed  that 
the  judges  of  this  great  and  happy  land  (who,  I 
suppose,  constitute  at  least  seven-eights  of  the 
male  population)  arc  invariably  prodigious  chew- 
ers.  If  it  lend  them  one  thought  of  mercy,  long 
may  they  chew. 

So  Doctor  Pillogus,  hearing  of  these  things, 
shook  his  head.  Mr.  Welford  caught  him  in  the 
act,  and  the  Doctor  felt  compromised.  All  men 
smile  when  they  are  found  out  (being  natural 
hypocrites),  so  the  Doctor  conjured  up  the 
ghostly  gloaming  of  a  dead  laugh,  and  looked 
ridiculous. 

"  Better  to-day,  Sir.     More  cheerful." 

"More  prepared,  Doctor.  Perhaps  more 
cheerful  for  that  reason." 

The  Doctor  made  a  wry  face.  His  patient 
had  flopped  right  into  the  subject  he  was  most 
desirous  of  avoiding. 

Let  me  explain. 

Mr.  Welford  was  a  man  of  about  forty-five 
years.  He  was  habitually  sedate,  like  a  pulpit ; 
and,  in  other  respects,  heavy  and  amiable,  like 
an  elephant.  He  was  a  man  who  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  but  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  get 
stupefied  over  books.  For  forty-five  years  he 
had  tried  to  make  his  life  interesting  to  himself, 
but  only  with  indifferent  success.  A  painful  con- 
sciousness of  utter  uselessness  oppressed  him. 
Now  a  man  may  be  used-up,  and  incapable  of 
new  impressions,  and  yet  have  a  large  stock  of 
philosophy  on  hand  for  the  dull  days  of  life. 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  material  that  is 
used-up.  Men  are  not  like  gun-cotton,  that 
consumes  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  Mr. 
Welford  was  exhausted  rather  than  used-up.  It 
was  not  that  his  mind  had  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing, but  that  there  was  no  mind  worth  speak- 
ing about  to  fill.  Every  thing  crowded  and  in- 
convenienced him;  and  an  idea  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  occasioned  him  a  painful  death. 

So  he  planted  himself  in  a  large  garden  on 
the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  Western  New 
York,  and  enjoyed  solitude  with  a  wretched  ap- 
petite for  its  gloomiest  features. 

One  fine  spring  morning — and  how  glorious 
are  our  spring  mornings,  bursting  on  the  sober 
face  of  nature  like  the  coquettish  laugh  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  short  but  delicious — one  fine 
spring  morning  he  made  a  remarkable  discov- 
ery in  natural  history ;  to  Avit,  that  the  birds  went 
in  pairs.  He  brooded  over  this  curious  fact  for 
three  years,  renewing  his  observations  with  each 
returning  spring.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
formed  a  resolution.  lie  would  marry;  and 
did  so.  The  wife  he  selected  was  pretty,  and 
strongly  addicted  to  true  love.  At  first  she  re- 
spected Mr.  Welford,  then  she  admired,  then 
she  loved  him.     Finally,  she  fell  down  and  wor- 
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shiped  him.  He  became  the  gloomy  idol  of  her 
palpitating  adoration.  She  made  up  her  mind 
that  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  she 
the  happiest  woman.  After  which  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  inconsolable  grief. 

Marriage  was  a  great,  massive  fact  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Welford.  He  contemplated  it  as  a 
monument  of  human  wisdom — "  a  mighty  maze, 
but  not  without  a  plan."  But  after  a  while  it 
became,  like  all  other  facts,  rather  dry.  The 
many  excellences  of  his  wife,  to  be  sure,  im- 
pressed him  favorably.  He  liked  her  society, 
and  was  so  fond  of  hearing  her  talk,  that  he  never 
thought  of  interrupting  her  with  a  reply. 

Having  exhausted  life  with  matrimony,  he 
tried  medicine,  as  a  step  to  the  grave.  Dr.  Pil- 
logus  poked  him  in  the  ribs,  and  told  him  he  was 
well ;  drummed  on  his  ehest,  and  told  him  he 
was  well ;  looked  at  his  tongue,  and  told  him  he 
was  well ;  felt  at  his  pulse,  and  told  him  he  was 
well.  But  Mr.  Welford  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  not  well,  and  the  doctor  failed  to 
satisfy  the  patient.  Doctors  should  minister  to 
minds  diseased,  whether  the  remedy  be  in  their 
pharmacopoeia  or  their  bread-baskets.  If  the 
conscientious  Fillogus  had  doctored  Mr.  Wel- 
ford so  as  to  have  made  him  sick,  he  would  have 
declared  himself  better,  for  all  he  wanted  was  a 
new  sensation,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  power 
of  medicine  to  give  you  that.  But  the  son  of 
Galen  told  the  truth,  and  Mr.  Welford  lost  all 
confidence  in  science.  He  determined  to  doc- 
tor himself.  He  did  so  ;  and  after  intense  study 
and  application,  arrived  at  the  cheerful  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  dying  man. 

It  was  by  a  species  of  inspiration  that  Mr. 
Welford  came  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  He  awoke  one  morning,  yawned,  and  said 
to  his  wife, 

"My  dear,  I  shall  die  on  the  25th  of  August, 
at  12  o'clock  p.m.  precisely."  The  news  came 
to  him  post-haste  on  a  night-mare.  He  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  its  authenticity,  but  in  a 
calm,  business-like  way  prepared  for  the  event. 

The  first  week  he  lost  what  ghostly  cheerful- 
ness he  had  ever  possessed ;  the  second  week 
he  lost  his  appetite;  the  third  week  he  lost 
his  pulse  (the  doctor  could  find  it  only  after  a 
long  search).  Slowly,  but  surely,  he  descended 
into  the  before-mentioned  Valley  of  Death,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  the  generosity  of  its  atmos- 
phere.    That  is  to  say,  he  made  his  will. 

And  now  it  wanted  but  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  crisis. 

Mrs.  Welford  was  in  agony;  Mr.  Welford 
placid  and  prepared.  There  was  no  deceiving 
him.  He  had  a  clock  somewhere  in  his  bosom 
which  beat  the  minutes  of  the  hour  with  unfail- 
ing precision.  It  had  twenty-four  hours  only  to 
run.  You  might  play  tricks  with  it  as  much  as 
you  liked,  but  you  could  not  make  it  go  an  hour 
longer. 

No  one  felt  more  interested  in  this  strange 
case  than  Mr.  Welford  himself.  He  felt  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  pride  in  deceiving  the  Doctor,  and 
was  in  every  respect  under  a  personal  obligation 


to  die  at  the  specified  hour.  He  refused  all  kind 
of  medicine,  and  even  food.  He  became  a  snail- 
like skeleton,  dragging  a  coffin  about  with  him 
instead  of  a  house. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Dr.  Pillogus  shook 
his  head. 

"  That  man  will  die.  Nothing  I  can  do  will 
save  him." 

II. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  the  Lake- 
side House,  other  events  transpired  in  the  village 
hard  by  which  had  some  relation  to  them. 

A  stranger  had  arrived  at  Drakes'.  The 
speculative  reader  will  immediately  suppose  that 
this  is  the  name  of  the  village  in  question.  No- 
thing of  the  sort.  Drakes  Avas  the  name  of  a 
hotel,  or  of  an  individual  who  kept  it.  I  was 
never  able  to  make  out  which.  At  one  time  I 
had  nearly  made  up  my  mind  that  Drakes'  was 
a  man,  but  a  painter  whom  I  afterward  con- 
versed with  toppled  over  this  theory,  by  telling 
me  that  he  was  going  to  paint  Drakes'.  Now  I 
submit  that  Drakes',  even  if  he  were  an  Indian, 
and  accustomed  to  paint,  would  scarcely  require 
five  hundred  weight  of  white-lead  and  two  forty- 
foot  ladders  for  his  toilet. 

A  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  wilderness  of 
piazza  was  the  principal  architectural  feature  of 
Drakes'.  It  resembled  a  Connecticut  pie,  and 
appealed  to  the  eye.  If  you  went  inside,  there 
was  not  much  to  please  you.  Still  Drakes'  was 
a  great  institution — a  nucleus  round  which  the 
citizens  revolved.  You  could  get  any  thing  you 
wanted  there — at  least  there  was  a  tradition  to 
that  effect.  In  a  word,  Drakes'  put  down  every 
thing  short  of  New  York,  which  was  perhaps  its 
equal. 

A  gentleman  stood  on  Drakes'  piazza  smoking 
a  cigar.  He  had  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  man- 
aged it  so  severely  that  the  intuitive  guessed 
immediately  the  owner  was  a  military  man. 
If  that  was  not  sufficient,  other  things  were. 
The  Military  Chieftain  scorned  silence  and 
hated  repose.  When  he  brought  his  foot  to  the 
ground  the  rafters  trembled.  If  he  wanted  to 
sit  down,  he  seized  a  chair  and  dashed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  then  sunk  into  it  heavily  and  crank- 
ily.  If  he  wanted  to  place  his  feet  on  the  bal- 
ustrade, he  flung  them  into -the  air  first,  and 
then  brought  them  down  with  a  swoop.  When 
he  coughed,  you  could  hear  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  ;  he  did  it  disdainfully  and  de- 
fiantly, not  meekly  and  painfully.  I  am  afraid 
this  Military  Chieftain  was  overbearing  too,  for 
some  of  the  habitues  of  Drakes'  were  scared  by 
his  stony  look.  He  had  only  been  there  a 
couple  of  hours,  but  the  place  belonged  to  him 
as  much  as  though  he  had  paid  for  it  in  hard 
cash,  and  hired  the  help  himself. 

The  only  man  the  Military  Chieftain  conde- 
scended to  notice  was  Dr.  Fillogus,  who  dropped 
in  as  he  was  passing  on  his  way  homeward.  He 
had  once  had  a  bayonet  thrust  into  his  bow- 
els in  Mexico,  and  respected  science  for  having 
stitched  up  the  hole. 

They  had  a  friendly  conversation  together; 
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that    is  to  Bay,   Dr.   Pillogus   tried   to  iniii)])  the 

stranger,  and  succeeded  in  bring  up  a  few  dry 
sounds.  The  Doctor  then  poured  in  u  bucket- 
ful of  his  own  conversation,  to  make  it  go  easi- 
er. He  related  all  the  particulars  of  a  remark- 
able medical  case  in  which  a  patient  refused  to 
take  medicine,  and  yet  was  dying;  thus,  as 
it  were,  cheating  the  honest  practitioner  out  of 
his  privileges.  The  Military  Chieftain  was  in- 
terested, and  inquired  the  name  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

"Welford." 

"  Welford !" 

The  Chieftain  elevated  his  eyebrows,  curled 
his  mustaches,  stiffened  his  back,  knocked  the 
ashes  off  his  cigar,  and  generally  looked  about 
as  surprised  as  a  large  nail  when  you  hit  it  on 
the  head. 

"Enow  the  family?" 

"  Slightly." 

"  A  sad  case,  Sir." 

The  Military  Chieftain  made  a  cavalry  cut 
with  his  cane,  and  replied, 

"Very." 

Enlarging  on  this  admission,  he  afterward 
exclaimed : 

"The  man  is  a  stupid  blockhead,  and  ought 
to  have  fifty  lashes  a  day  until  he  feels  that  he 
is  alive  and  kicking.  Every  thing  has  been 
done,  you  say,  and  he  must  make  a  widow  of 
his  wife  ?" 

"Unless  a  sudden  and  powerful  reaction 
takes  place  he  will  undoubtedly  die." 

"  Sudden  and  powerful  reaction  ;  how  would 
a  cowhiding  do  ?" 

The  Doctor  thought  it  might  be  beneficial  in 
some  cases,  but  did  not  venture  to  anticipate 
any  happy  results  in  Mr.  Welford's. 

"  If  I  call  him  out  and  shoot  him  through  the 
pistol  arm,  how  would  that  do  ?" 

The  Doctor  confessed  that  the  idea  was  a 
brilliant  and  laudable  one,  but  had  some  doubts 
of  its  success. 

The  Military  Chieftain  then  swore  a  little, 
and  strode  the  piazza  with  a  particularly  Hat 
and  heavy  tread.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Doctor 
tried  to  get  something  out  of  him  concerning 
his  knowledge  of  the  Welford  family.  He  was 
impenetrable. 

ITT. 

When  a  man  says  that  he  will  die,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  will  do  so.  Obsti- 
nate on  most  subjects,  he  is  generally  open  to 
other  people's  opinion  on  this. 

lint  Mr.  Welford  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  had  imbibed  an  ultra-fatalist  doctrine, 
and  was  intoxicated  with  it. 

As  the  hour  of  the  catastrophe  arrived  nil  the 
household  got  into  a  state  of  silent  excitement 
]»t  the  individual  most  concerned,  who  sat 
in  his  study  chair,  propped  up  comfortably  for 
receiving  the.  fatal  blow.  He  was  calm,  collect- 
ed, and  perfectly  used  up.     On  his  countenance 

no  human  passion  could  be  traced.  It  was  a 
dull  map  Of  physical  nature  untouched  by  in- 
tellect,      if  Death   had  been   coming  to   dine 


with  him  he  could  not  have  looked  more  con- 
tented. 

Mrs.  Welford  made  herself  ridiculous,  as  wo- 
men are  apt  to  do  in  such  cases.  She  cried 
until  her  e\es  were  red,  and  then  went  off  into 
a  little  series  of  fits,  until  she  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  cry  again.  1  am  afraid  the  male 
Welford  was  rather  flattered  by  these  atten- 
tions. 

Dr.  Pillogus  acted  in  a  resigned  manner. 
Between  the  excitement  of  the  wife  and  the 
nonchalance  of  the  husband  he  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  What  was  most  injurious  to  his 
susceptibilities  was,  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  would  take  any  medicine.  To  have  a 
patient  die  on  his  hands  without  a  professional 
chance  of  killing  him,  was,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, trying  and  bitter  to  the  skillful  man. 

But  the  Doctor  had  another  anxiety — a  se- 
cret which  must  forever  remain  untold. 
IV. 

I  should  like  in  this  place  to  utter  a  stern 
philippic  upon  the  frailty  of  woman  ;  but,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself  with 
the  subject.  Besides,  I  am  seltish  of  what  few 
smiles  I  can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  and  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  hazard  a  single  one  of  them 
for  the  sake  of  a  stupid  public.  Another  rea- 
son :  writers  who  set  themselves  up  for  moral- 
ists and  sense-of-duty  men  are  bores,  and  I 
wont  be  a  bore  if  I  can  help  it.  I  hate  being 
natural. 

It  was,  however,  a  little  inconsistent  that 
while  Mr.  Welford  was  sinking  into  the  grave 
through  an  arm-chair  in  one  room,  the  hereto- 
fore anxious  wife  of  Mr.  Welford  should  sud- 
denly neglect  her  duty,  and  receive  the  loving 
visit  of  a  strange  gentleman  in  another  room 
close  by.  I  say  it  was  a  little  strange  and  in- 
consistent, although  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  inconsistency  is  the  April  shower 
which  plays  constantly  on  the  springing  virtues 
of  a  lovely  woman. 

The  strange  gentleman  deliberately  kissed 
Mrs.  Welford,  and  otherwise  comforted  her,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  she  dried  her  tears,  and 
curved  her  pretty  little  mouth  into  a  smile. 

Audacity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  military 
profession.  By  way  of  illustration  1  will  men- 
tion a  fact. 

The  imprudent  scoundrel  in  the  next  room 
was  none  other  than  the  Military  Chieftain  ! 

The  dying  man  grew  gradually  more  feeble. 
The  servants  crept  about,  the  house  stealthily, 
and  whispered  to  each  other  like  conspirators. 
Dr.  Pillogus  divided  his  attention  between  the 
watch  in  his  hand  and  the  patient  in  the  arm- 
chair. Mrs.  Welford  had  not  been  in  the  room 
for  a  couple  of  hours. 

"Where  is  Harriet?"  asked  the  sick  man. 

A  servant  returned  With  an  answer.  His 
mistress  was  in  the  next  room  receiving  a  visi- 
tor—a gentleman. 

"She  might  be  better  employed,"  growled  the 
Doctor. 

Mr.  Welford  was  of  the  same  opinion.     A 
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sick  man  is  jealous  of  his  privileges.  He  re- 
marked to  the  servant  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  any  visitor — only  his  wife. 

The  servant  fumbled  about  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said  (confidentially  to  a 
side-board)  that  he  did  not  think  the  stranger 
wished  to  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Wel- 
ford — laying  particular  emphasis  on  the  Mis- 
ter. 

Patients  never  miss  a  word  that  they  are  not 
wanted  to  hear.  Mr.  Welford  caught  the  in- 
sinuation of  the  domestic,  and  remembered  it. 

"The  indelicacy  of  some  people,"  remarked 
the  Doctor,  sententiously,  "is  only  equaled  by 
the  heartlessness  of  others."  He  had  studied 
the  sentence. 

"James,''  said  the  sick  man,  "desire  your 
mistress  to  come  here.  I  have  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  live,  and  her  absence  grieves  me." 

The  servant  delivered  the  message,  and  re- 
turned with  a  mouth  full  of  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

"Oh,  if  you  please,  Sir,  Missus  says,  as  the 
ordeal's  too  much  for  her,  and  if  you  wouldn't 
mind,  she  woidd  like,  as  her  nerve's  bad,  to  re- 
main where  she  is,  and  suffer  her  affliction  all 
alone."  The  domestic  then  punctuated  him- 
self out  of  the  door. 

"This  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "Let  me  recommend  you  to  compose 
yourself." 

At  this  moment  a  strongly-defined  burst  of 
laughter  broke  through  the  stillness.  It  was 
composed  of  a  little  chattering  peal,  and  a  reg- 
ulation guffaw. 

"  Surely  that  can  not  be  my  wife  !" 

"I  strongly  suspect  it  is  though,  and  her 
visitor.  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Sir;  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  you  know,  must  be  observed 
even  in  the  house  of  death." 

The  patient  indulged  in  a  feeble  look  of  im- 
patience, the  first  sensation  he  had  known  for 
years.     He  mistook  it  for  a  spasm  of  death. 

Doctor  Pillogus  improved  his  opportunity. 
First  he  reminded  Mr.  Welford  that  he  had 
but  a  few  more  minutes  to  live — perhaps  with 
the  view  of  cheering  him;  then  he  dwelt  on  the 
manifold  duties  of  a  dying  man,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  world  he  is  going  to,  but  to  that 
he  is  leaving.  Then  he  referred  incidentally 
to  Mrs.  Welford,  and  her  bereaved  condition, 
winding  up  suddenly  with  the  remark,  some- 
what petulantly  expressed,  that  "  She  should  be 
here,  guests  or  no  guests." 

The  patient  indorsed  this  sentiment  with  a 
look  of  intelligent  appreciation.  lie  also  groan- 
ed (I  am  thus  minute  to  display  my  complete 
mastery  of  the  human  passions). 

A  moment  later  there  was  another  cheerful 
response  from  the  adjoining  room.  It  was  a 
more  guilty  laugh  than  the  first  one,  and  quick- 
ly subsided  into  a  gigj 

"This  is  too  much.  With  your  permission 
I  will  speak  to  .Mrs.  Welford.  If  she  has  not 
the  delicacy  or  inclination  to  be  here,  she  should 
at  least  have  the  good  taste  to  remain  quiet." 


The  patient  really  looked  as  though  he  saw 
the  force  of  this.  He  was  visibly  annoyed. 
These  little  incidents  were  not  set  down  in  the 
tragedy  he  had  arranged. 

*****  * 

Doctor  Pillogus  returned  with  a  long  face. 
When  I  say  this,  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
it  was  more  than  usually  long;  for,  in  its  normal 
condition,  it  was  about  as  long  as  a  politician's 
promise  before  election ;  now,  it  was  longer 
than  a  politician's  explanation  afterward. 

The  patient  watched  his  demeanor  closely, 
but  said  nothing.  He  felt,  somehow,  that  things 
were  not  going  right,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
poor  fool  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  himself. 

When  a  kind  friend  wants  to  break  some  un- 
pleasant news  to  you  mildly  and  cautiously,  he 
generally  contrives  to  put  you  on  the  rack  as  a 
preparative.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  the  worst 
your  spirits  are  broken  to  pieces  by  foreboding 
apprehensions  and  doubts. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  Doctor  communi- 
cated to  his  dying  friend?  No.  I  can  not. 
The  development  is  too  startling  even  for  me, 
who  wallow  and  very  often  stick  fast  in  such 
things. 

A  hectic  flush  of  anger  diffused  itself  over 
the  pale  man's  cheek.  He  stretched  forth  his 
hands  like  a  galvanized  corpse,  and  told  the 
Doctor  to  go  for  his  wife  and  command  her  at- 
tendance. The  Doctor  went  out.  The  patient 
bent  forward  in  his  chair  with  the  cat-like 
watchfulness  of  a  sick  man. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  he  heard  these  words  shout- 
ed in  a  gruff,  fierce,  and  strange  voice : 

"Tell  the  stupid  old  brute  that  we  will  come 
to  see  him  in  ten  minutes,  if  he  will  do  us  the 
favor  to  die  in  five,  as  he  promised." 
v. 

The  business  of  this  scene  begins  with  a 
scream  and  an  oath ! 

The  first  came  from  Mrs.  Welford,  who,  aft- 
er having  pc.  "armed  it  in  a  creditable  manner, 
flung  herself  on  the  sofa  and  burst  into  a  tor- 
rent of  tears. 

The  second  emanated  from  the  Military 
Chieftain,  and  was  of  a  large  and  generous  de- 
scription. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  stood  the  Doctor, 
gazing  with  anxious  visage  on  a  spectral  figure 
which  had  just  entered. 

It  was  Mr.  Welford! 

The  Military  Chieftain  surveyed  the  scene 
with  deliberate  stare,  walked  np  to  Mrs.  Wel- 
ford, placed  his  brown  hand  on  her  fair  shoul- 
der, and  bade  her  be  comforted. 

"  Leave  this  house,  Sir!" 

"I  prefer  to  stay." 

"YOU  refuse?" 

"Unquestionably." 

"Madam,"  addressing  his  wife,  "retire  to 
your  own  apartment." 

"  Harriet,  stay  where  you  arc." 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that 
all  the  impudent  answers  emanate  from  the 
Military  Chieftain. 
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!"  and  the  sick  man  grasped 


"Insolent  - 
a  chair. 

"Tray  be  seated,"  said  the  Military  Chief- 
tain, with  delicious  playfulness.  Mr.  Welford 
dropped  the  chair  and  straightened  himself  like 
a  telegraph  post. 

"Perhaps,  Sir,  as  you  will  neither  leave  the 
house  nor  permit  me  to  be  alone  with  you,  you 
will  so  far  unbend  yourself  as  to  offer  me  some 
kind  of  explanation  for  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct." 

"  Certainly.  I  have  known  your  wife  ever 
since  she  was  a  child.  Then,  as  now,  I  loved 
her  dearly.  Circumstances  compelled  me  to 
be  absent  for  a  series  of  years,  during  which 
period  you  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
buy  her,  like  a  toy,  for  the  amusement  of  your 
weary  hours.  To-day  I  returned,  found  that 
she  was  married  and  unhappy — " 

"  It  is  false !  I  never  gave  her  cause.  Speak, 
Harriet,  speak  yourself;  have  I  ever  made  you 
unhappy  ?•" 

"  Very,  very  unhappy !"  replied  the  conscien- 
tious spouse,  with  a  little  cataract. 

Mr.  Welford  was  well-nigh  stunned.  The 
Military  Chieftain  continued: 

"You  hear  what  she  says!  Let  me  con- 
tinue. Finding  her  unhappy,  I  tried  to  solace 
her  grief.  She  told  me  all  her  woes  and  all 
her  blighted  prospects ;  how  she  had  been  the 
tortured  slave  of  your  whims  and  manias  ;  and, 

in  fact,  how  she  had  led  the  ■ (blankest)  life 

it  was  possible  for  a  pretty  woman  to  lead." 

"And  you,  Sir — " 

"  I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and  swore  by 
all  the  gods  and  all  the  devils  I  could  think  of 
to  protect  her  against  a  hypochondriacal  old 
scoundrel,  and  I  mean  to  do  it." 

The  sick  man's  eyes  danced  with  fury  at  these 
words.  Once  more  he  commanded  Mrs.  Wel- 
ford to  retire,  but  she  lay  motionless,  buried  in 
her  handkerchief. 

The  Chieftain  continued : 

"As  there  was  a  prospect  of  speedy  relief,  I 
deferred  taking  any  active  measures  for  the 
moment.  I  did  not,  I  confess,  anticipate  this 
scene,  for  I  was  led  to  understand  that  you 
were  a  dying  man.  I  now  discover  that  hy- 
pocrisy has  to  be  added  to  your  other  virtues." 

"Liar!  die  when  I  may,  I  thank  Heaven  I 
have  yet  strength  to  punish  a  villain." 

In  another  moment  he  was  at  the  throat  of 
the  Military  Chieftain.      Livid  with  rage,  he 
struggled  furiously  (and  with  every  prospect  of 
success)  to  hurl  him  through  the  window. 
VI. 

Time — the  26th  of  August,  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Place — the  Breakfasting- room 
of  Lake-shore  House. 

Four  persons  are  partaking  of  the  matutinal 
repast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welford,  the  Military 
Chieftain,  and  Doctor  Pillogus.  The  Military 
Chieftain  is  ornamented  with  a  suspicious  band- 
age over  the  left  eye,  and  his  nose  displays  evi- 
dence of  having  been,  what  is  technically  called, 
"barked." 


The  only  thing  noticeable  about  Mr.  Welford 
is  the  astonishing  vigor  of  his  appetite.  Some- 
thing of  a  pre-eminently  ludicrous  character 
tickles  the  Chieftain.  He  throws  himself  back 
in  the  chair,  and  laughs  in  a  boisterous  manner. 

"You  a  dying  man!  Why,  by  Jove!  you 
had  the  strength  of  an  elephant.  I  am  only 
surprised  you  did  not  fling  me  to  the  other  side 
of  the  lake !" 

"Mat!"  says  Mr.  Welford,  stopping  serious- 
ly in  the  midst  of  his  sixteenth  egg,  "please 
don't  say  any  thing  more  about  it.  You  saved 
my  life  by  making  me  jealous  of  your  dear  little 
sister." 

"There  is  no  mistake  about  that,"  chimed  in 
the  Doctor.  "  You  were  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  medicine." 

"I  know  it  perfectly  well,  and  I  know  also 
that  I  was  a  very  great  ass  to  allow  a  foolish 
presentiment — " 

Here  there  was  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"Presentiment!  Fiddlestick!  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  a  lazy  mass  of  flesh — such  as  you  used 
to  be — could  have  a  presentiment  of  any  thing 
in  the  world  but  indigestion  !" 

"  Call  it  what  you  like,  only  don't  laugh  more 
than  you  can  help — there's  a  good  fellow!  I 
feel  so  very  ridiculous  to  be  here,  eating  a  dis- 
gustingly hearty  breakfast,  after  having  arranged 
every  thing  to  die  last  night  at  twelve." 

Another  hearty  laugh,  and  when  that  had 
subsided  there  was  the  smack  of  a  little  kiss, 
imprinted  with  extreme  fastidiousness  on  a  con- 
fidential spot  of  Mr.  Welford's  brow  by  his  lov- 
ing spouse,  the  discoverer  thereof. 

"Well,  all  I  want  to  say,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
rising  to  depart,  "  is  this.  If  ever  I  write  a  play, 
I  shall  make  the  plot  turn  on  a  certain  used-up 
gentleman  who  thinks  he  is  going  to  die  at  a 
certain  hour,  but  is  saved  from  death  by  a  fu- 
rious fit  of  jealousy.  The  remedial  incident 
which  causes  this  fit  must  involve  the  affection 
of  his  wife  and  his  wife's  brother,  who,  of  course, 
must  be  a  Military  Chieftain  just  returned  from 
Mexico." 

"And  don't  forget  to  add  to  the  cast,'"  said 
Mrs.  Welford,  "  a  certain  old  fogy  of  a  Doctor, 
who  got  mad  because  he  saw  his  patient  would 
die,  and  therefore  went  into  the  remedial  scheme 
like  a  dear  old  soul,  as  he  is." 

"And,"  cried  Mat  of  Mexico,  "just  before 
the  curtain  comes  down,  bring  forward  your 
Military  Chieftain,  take  the  bandage  from  his 
eye,  and  show  the  audience  how  infernally  black 
it  is !" 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  SOCIAL  HOURS. 

HAD  Mr.  Webster's  dinner-conversations  been 
faithfully  reported,  he  would  have  gained 
as  much  reputation  from  them  as  from  his  more 
studied  efforts.  He  certainly  excelled  his  con- 
temporaries on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
former  still  more  than  in  the  latter  respect. 
Justice  can  not  be  done  him  as  a  raconteur. 
His  inimitable  manner,  his  emphasis  and  vari- 
ous intonation,  his  personation  of  the  different 
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actors  in  his  stories,  can  not  be  represented. 
His  eye  spoke  as  much  as  his  tongue.  He  had 
a  keen  perception  of  the  humorous,  a  nice  ap- 
preciation of  the  shades  of  character,  and  a 
wonderful  command  over  the  most  expressive 
words. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  Milton,  "that  he 
could  hew  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  hut  could 
not  carve  heads  on  cherry-stones."  But  Mr. 
Webster  was  no  greater  in  the  forum,  at  the 
bar,  or  in  diplomacy,  than  at  his  table  with  his 
"own  familiar  friends."  For  indulgence,  how- 
ever, of  his  conversational  vein,  he  wanted  a  fit 
audience — an  audience  before  whom  he  could 
appear  in  an  undress.  He  would  oftentimes, 
of  a  morning,  when  in  Washington,  ask  the 
writer  :  "Mr.  — — ,  do  you  know  of  any  saints 
in  town?  I  have  a  sheep's-head,  and,  perad- 
venture,  a  leg  of  mutton,  for  dinner  to-day — 
which  "Moneca"  knows  how  to  cook.  But  I 
don't  want  any  but  the  saints  to  partake  thereof." 

He  knew  the  saints,  and  loved  them  well. 
But  if  any  maligna!) ts,  or  any  of  the  Sons  of 
Zeruiah,  by  any  misfortune,  got  access  to  his 
table,  he  shut  himself  up  like  an  oyster.  He 
would  not  bend  before  the  unbending.  "  We 
can  not  safely  play  the  fool,"  he  would  say, 
"with  fools." 

His  conversation,  however,  even  on  such  oc- 
casions, was  not  always  mirthful.  No  one  was 
better  acquainted  with  English  and  American 
history — few  had  more  classical  taste,  or  culti- 
vated more  carefully  general  literature.  Upon 
these  he  conversed  with  great  fluency  and  orig- 
inal thought,  and  gratified  his  attentive  guests 
with  an  entertainment  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
affluent.  Oftentimes,  too,  he  spoke  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  and  "  truths  divine  came  mended 
from  his  tongue." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to 
give  specimens  of  his  conversation  upon  topics 
of  various  character,  as  nearly  in  his  own  words 
as  the  writer  recollects. 


One  day  some  of  us,  in  his  presence,  were 
talking  of  a  lady's  eyes — naturally  brilliant,  but 
which  she  endeavored  to  render  more  effective 
by  the  way  she  managed  them. 

"They  remind  me,  with  their  long  and  dark 
eye-lashes,"  I  said,  "of  Cupid's  artillery  in  am- 
buscade." 

"They  rather  should  be  compared,"  says  A., 
"to  heat-lightning." 

"Not  so,"  replied  Mr.  Webster;  "for  heat- 
lightning  never  strikes." 


Mr.  Webster,  it  is  well  known,  in  speaking 
of  General  Taylor's  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency, pronounced  it  "a  nomination  not  fit  to 
be  made."  Experience  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  ;  for  the  best  that  can  be  said  of 
his  brief  term  was  said  many  centuries  before 
of  a  Roman  Emperor :  That  he  would  have  been 
thought  ably  qualified  to  reign,  if  he  had  never 
reigned. 

But  Mr.  Webster  ever  did  justice  to  his  mili- 


tary abilities  and  eminent  service  in  the  field; 
and  the  writer  was  present  once  when  he  paid 
the  old  General  a  delicate  and  well-deserved 
compliment  thereupon.  General  Taylor  was 
complaining  of  the  crowds  of  people  who  daily 
besieged  him  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency : 

"They  interfere,"  he  said,  "with  my  official 
engagements,  and  violate  my  domestic  retire- 
ment ;  but  still  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  my  back 
upon  my  friends." 

"You  never  did  upon  your  enemies,  Gen- 
eral," Mr.  Webster  instantly  replied.  The  com- 
pliment, too,  was  bestowed  by  a  man  not  ad- 
dicted to  flattering  position. 


Lisle  Smith,  of  Chicago,  a  young  man  of 
great  cleverness,  since  deceased,  became  greatly 
enraged  with  Mr.  Fillmore  because  he  would, 
or  would  not,  remove  the  postmaster  in  that  city, 
and  sent  him  word,  with  his  compliments,  that 
there  would  be  nine  delegates  from  Illinois  to 
the  National  Whig  Convention  in  his  (Fill- 
more's) favor,  over  the  left.  Mr.  Fillmore  re- 
turned his  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith,  with  the 
reply  that,  "  not  only  from  Illinois,  but  from 
many  other  States,  there  would  be  delegates  in 
his  favor,  over  the  left."  Mr.  Webster,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  affair,  said,  Mr.  Fillmore  had  gained 
a  double  victory — he  had  conquered  himself  and 
opponent. 


The  introduction  of  "the  Wilmot  Proviso" 
took  place  in  this  way,  as  the  writer  learned 
from  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  at 
the  time : 

In  the  summer  session  of  1846,  and  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the 
Hon.  Hugh  White,  of  New  York,  left  his  own 
seat  in  the  House,  and  went  over  to  the  desk 
of  the  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  with 
this  since  so  famous  resolution  in  his  hand,  and 
asked  him  what  would  be  the  effect  of  its  intro- 
duction ? 

"  The  destruction  of  the  Whig  party,"  was 
the  reply. 

Mr.  White,  however,  did  not  think  so.  As 
he  had  enlisted  some  Democratic  members  from 
Ohio  and  one  or  two  other  Northern  States  in 
its  support,  he  thought  it  more  likely  to  inure 
to  the  injury  of  the  Democratic  party.  Besides, 
some  who  coalesced  with  him  on  the  occasion, 
had  another  motive  for  its  introduction — a  de- 
sire to  avenge  upon  the  South  the  passage  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  184G.  Mr.  White  followed 
Mr.  Smith's  advice,  however,  so  far  as  to  select 
a  Democratic  member  for  the  paternity  of  the 
bantling,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  unreluctantly  as- 
sumed it. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  the  managers  of  the  Whig 
party  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  epitaph  that 
was  inscribed  upon  the  tombstone  of  an  Italian  : 
"I  was  well — I  tried  to  be  better — and  I  lie 
here." 


Mr.  Webster  told  the  writer,  one  day,  that 
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the  celebrated  phrase  of  "conquering  a  peace," 
used  by  President  Polk,  in  one  of  his  Messages, 
was  not  original  with  that  gentleman.  "Fred- 
erick the  Great,"  he  said,  "  was  a  century  before 
him.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  af- 
fairs seemed  to  be  going  badly  for  him,  that 
great  King  one  day  asked  the  English  embassa- 
dor, who  accompanied  him  in  all  the  campaigns 
of  that  war,  if  he  thought  they  could  conquer  a 
peace  from  the  Allies  ? 

"  <  With  the  aid  of  God,  Sire,  I  doubt  it  not,' 
replied  the  embassador. 

"  '  So,  then,'  continued  Frederick,  '  God  is 
one  of  your  allies,  is  he  ?' 

"'Yes,  Sire,  and  the  only  one  who  takes  no 
subsidies.' 

"  'And  his  services,'  replied  the  King,  'seem 
to  be  in  proportion  to  his  pay.' 

"Frederick,"  continued  Mr.  Webster,  "af- 
fected to  be  a  free-thinker,  as  it  is  called,  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  at  times  indulged  in 
irreverent  and  even  blasphemous  expressions — 
habits  which  he  derived  from  his  intimacy  with 
Voltaire — whom  he  first  attempted  to  cajole, 
then  to  rival,  and  finally  to  destroy.  Ridicu- 
lous in  his  pretensions  to  philosophy,  and  con- 
temptible from  his  attacks  upon  religion,  he  was 
doubtless  the  first  soldier  of  his  age.  After  the 
Battle  of  Prague  (the  horrors  of  which  we  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  endure  again  upon  the 
piano),  he  shut  up  50,000  Austrians  in  that  city, 
whom  he  intended  to  starve  into  capitulation, 
and  then  to  march  upon  Vienna  and  dictate  from 
its  ramparts  peace  to  Austria,  before  his  other 
enemies  had  got  ready  their  armaments.  '  One 
of  the  boldest  and  most  prodigious  plans,'  Na- 
poleon afterward  said,  'ever  conceived  in  mod- 
ern times.'  The  plan  was  complete,  indeed,  in 
all  but  one  particular — success.  Prague  was  not 
taken — but  '  Old  Fritz'  himself  nearly  so,  in  a 
battle  with  Marshal  Daun,  who  had,  by  forced 
marches,  come  up  to  the  relief  of  the  city." 

Napoleon  later  improved  upon  this  hint,  and 
captured  Vienna  before  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire could  be  marshaled  to  oppose  him. 


ry,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  inquired  who  was 
most  likely  to  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"Mrs. ,  I  think,"  he  replied;  "as  she  is 

the  only  one  of  the  family  the  Administration 
has  not  provided  for." 


Mr.  Webster  said,  that  his  allusion  to  "  scav- 
engers" in  the  reply  to  Ilayne,  was  generally, 
but  erroneously,  supposed  to  refer  to  Levi  Wood- 
bury, at  that  time  a  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; but  that  he  intended  the  rebuke  for  a 
person  then  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Massachusetts,  and  a  vehement  partisan  of  the 
Administration.  He  could  not  make  any  formal 
denial  of  its  intended  application  to  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, because  neither  that  gentleman  nor  any 
of  his  friends  ever  approached  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  he  otherwise  would  cheerfully  have 
done. 

And  apropos  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  a  hon  mot  of  his 
may  come  in  opportunely  here.  He  was  some- 
Avhat  dissatisfied  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Polk  Administration,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  Cabinet,  and  some  other 
important  appointments.  A  friend  of  his  meet- 
ing him  just  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Sto- 


We  had  one  day  for  dinner  a  hrandt  duel;  as 
it  is  called ;  but  why  so  called,  I  never  knew 
till  from  Mr.  Webster.  "Brandt  or  brant,"  he 
said,  "was  but  a  description  of  color;  just  as 
blinded  or  brent,  which  is  the  old  or  equivalent 
word  for  brown.      Shakspeare  says  : 

'  Thrice  the  hrincied  cat  has  mewed ;' 
that  is,  the  brown  cat." 

"  The  brandt-duck,"  he  said,  "  was  really  a 
goose.  Ducks  the  Yankees,  geese  the  connois- 
seurs, call  them." 

"The  turkey,"  he  said,  "was  a  native  of 
Peru,  but  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  James 
I.  chartered  a  company  of  merchants,  and  gave 
them  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  with  Turkey ; 
who,  however,  afterward  diverted  their  capital 
to  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  and  es- 
tablished posts  in  Peru,  where  they  found  this 
noble  bird,  and  whence  they  imported  it  into 
Europe.  It  was  called  Turkey  from  the  name 
of  the  company." 

"You  can  make  a  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"of  a  chicken  or  duck  with  some  accompani- 
ments; but  a  turkey  is  a  full  meal  of  itself." 

Mr.  Webster  once  telling  the  writer  he  would 
send  to  his  rooms  a  dozen  of  his  old  Madeira, 

Mr.  C ,  who  was  present,  offered  to   take 

care  of  it  for  him,  charging  only  reasonable 
storage.  Mr.  Webster  said,  "The  wine  might 
meet  the  same  fate  as  Captain  Dix's  beans !" 

"Captain  Dix,"  said  he,  "the  father  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Dix,  of  the  Senate,  was  a  country 
store-keeper  (somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire).  His  corre- 
spondent in  Portsmouth,  then  the  principal 
market  of  the  State,  was  George  L ,  a  mer- 
chant there.     Captain  Dix  consigned   to  Mr. 

L thirty  bushels  of  beans  sometime  early 

in  the  winter.     Mr.  L kept  the  beans  for 

two  or  three  months,  without  effecting  a  sale, 
and  then  sent  in  his  bill  to  Captain  Dix  for 
storage,  crediting  the  thirty  bushels  of  beans  at 
a  certain  sum,  but  still  leaving  Captain  Dix  in 
debt  for  storage." 


He  often  spoke  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
and  contrasted  their  characters  and  habits. 

"Madison,"  he  said,  "was  a  man  at  his  own 
table,  or  at  others',  fond  of  anecdotes,  and  of 
telling  and  hearing  stories.  He  loved  a  joke 
though  somewhat  coarse,  and  easy  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Jefferson  rather  preferred  scientific  or  lit- 
erary discussions.  He  was  addicted  to  French 
tastes,  French  manners,  and  French  principles. 
Often  unjustly  attacked  by  them,  the  Federalists 
yet  did  him  no  injustice  in  charging  upon  him 
a  preference  for  French  opinions,  whether  in 
politics,  morals,  or  religion. 

"He  used  to  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  his 
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acquaintance  with  D'Alerabert,  Condorcet,  and 
others  of  the  Liberal  Philosophy;  and  often 
spoke  of  the  conversationi  of  Madame  Deffand, 
at  which  he  was  a  frequent  and  not  undistin- 
guished guest.  His  'Notes  on  Virginia'  had 
been  published,  and  were  known  and  admired 
at  Paris ;  while  his  conversational  powers,  no 
less  than  his  diplomatic  ability,  confirmed  the 
impression  of  his  intellectual  eminence." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  nar- 
rated a  story  of  Jefferson's  overcoming  Buffon 
on  a  question  of  Natural  History.  It  was  a  dis- 
pute in  relation  to  the  moose — the  moose-deer, 
as  it  is  called  in  New  Hampshire — and  in  one 
of  the  circles  of  beaux  esprlts  in  Paris,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson contended  for  certain  characteristics  in 
the  formation  of  the  animal,  which  Buffon  stout- 
ly denied.  Whereupon  Mr.  Jefferson,  without 
giving  any  one  notice  of  his  intention,  Avrote 
from  Paris  to  General  John  Sullivan,  then  re- 
siding at  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  to  procure 
and  send  him  the  whole  frame  of  a  moose.  The 
General  was  no  little  astonished  at  a  request  he 
deemed  so  extraordinary ;  but  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  knew  he  must  have 
sufficient  motive  for  it ;  so  he  made  a  hunt- 
ing party  of  his  neighbors  and  took  the  field. 
They  captured  a  moose  of  unusual  proportions, 
stripped  it  to  the  bone,  and  sent  the  skeleton  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  pounds  sterling. 
On  its  arrival,  Mr.  Jefferson  invited  Buffon  and 
some  other  savans  to  a  supper  at  his  house,  and 
exhibited  his  dear-bought  specimen.  Buffon 
immediately  acknowledged  his  error,  and  ex- 
pressed his  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Jefferson's 
energetic  determination  to  establish  the  truth. 
"I  should  have  consulted  you,  Monsieur,"  he 
said,  with  usual  French  civility,  "before  pub- 
lishing my  book  on  Natural  History,  and  then 
I  should  have  been  sure  of  my  facts." 


"  Soon  after  I  had  commenced  the  practice 
of  my  profession  in  Boston,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"  a  circumstance  occurred  which  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  the  sometimes  conclu- 
sive eloquence  of  silence ;  and  I  wondered  no 
longer  that  the  ancients  had  erected  a  statue  to 
her  as  to  a  divinity. 

"A  man  in  New  Bedford  had  insured  a  ship, 
lying  at  the  time  at  the  wharf  there,  for  an 
amount  much  larger  than  its  real  value,  in  one  of 
our  Insurance  Offices  at  Boston.  One  day  news 
arrived  in  Boston  that  this  ship  had  suddenly 
taken  fire,  and  been  burned  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  had  been  insured  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Insurance  Company,  of  which  General  Ar- 
nold Wells  was  president,  and  myself  attorney. 

"  General  Wells  told  me  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  happened  to  the  Company  in  the  loss 
of  a  vessel  so  largely  insured ;  communicating 
to  me  at  the  same  time  the  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  it  had  been  destroyed. 

"  '  Do  you  intend,'  I  asked  him,  '  to  pay  the 
insurance  ?' 

" '  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so,'  replied  the 
General. 


"  '  I  think  not ;  for  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  loss,  that  the  ship 
was  set  on  fire  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the 
Company  of  the  insurance.' 

" '  But  how  shall  Ave  prove  that  ?  and  what 
shall  I  say  to  Mr. ,  when  he  makes  appli- 
cation for  the  money  ?' 

"  '  Say  nothing/  I  replied  ;  'but  hear  quietly 
what  he  has  to  say.' 

"  Some  few  days  after  this  conversation  Mr. 
Blank  came  up  to  Boston,  and  presented  him- 
self to  General  Arnold  Wells  at  the  Insurance 
Office.  Mr.  Blank  was  a  man  very  careful  of 
his  personal  appearance,  and  of  punctilious  de- 
meanor. He  powdered  his  hair,  wore  clean 
ruffles  and  well-Ttrushed  clothes,  and  had  a  grav- 
ity of  speech  becoming  a  person  of  respectable 
position.  All  this  demanded  civil  treatment; 
and  whatever  you  might  think  of  him,  you  would 
naturally  use  no  harsh  language  toward  him. 
He  had  a  defect  in  his  left  eye,  so  that  when  he 
spoke  he  turned  his  right  and  sound  eye  to  the 
person  he  addressed  with  a  somewhat  oblique 
angle  of  the  head,  giving  it  something  such  a 
turn  as  a  hen  who  discovers  a  hawk  in  the  air. 
General  Arnold  Wells  had  a  corresponding  de- 
fect in  the  right  eye. 

"  I  was  not  present  at  the  interview,  but  I  have 
heard  it  often  described  by  others  who  were. 
General  Wells  came  out  from  an  inner  office,  on 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Blank's  arrival,  and 
fixed  him  (to  use  a  French  expression)  with  his 
sound  eye — looking  at  him  seriously,  but  calm- 
ly. Mr.  Blank  looked  at  General  Wells  with 
his  sound  eye,  but  not  steadily — rather  as  if  he 
sought  to  turn  the  General's  right  flank. 

"They  stood  thus,  with  their  eyes  cocked  at 
each  other,  for  more  than  a  minute  before  either 
spoke  ;  when  Mr.  Blank  thought  best  to  take 
the  initiative. 

" '  It  is  a  pleasant  day,  General  Wells,  though 
rather  cold.' 

" '  It  is,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Blank,  a  pleasant, 
though  rather  cold  day,'  replied  the  General, 
without  taking  his  eye  down  from  its  range. 

'"I  should  not  be  surprised,  General,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Blank,  '  if  we  should  have  a  fall  of 
snow  soon.' 

"'There  might  be  more  surprising  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Blank,  than  a  fall  of  snow  in  Feb- 
ruary.' 

"  Mr.  Blank  hereupon  shifted  his  foot,  and 
topic.  He  did  not  feel  at  ease,  and  the  less  so 
from  his  desperate  attempts  to  conceal  his  em- 
barrassment. 

"  '  When  do  you  think,  General,'  he  inquired, 
after  a  pause,  'that  Congress  will  adjourn?' 

" '  It  is  doubtful,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Blank, 
when  Congress  will  adjourn ;  perhaps  not  for 
some  time  yet,  as  great  bodies,  you  know,  move 
slowly.' 

"  '  Do  you  hear  any  thing  important  from  that 
quarter,  General?' 

"'Nothing,  Mr.  Blank.' 

"  Mr.  Blank  by  this  time  had  become  very  dry 
in  the  throat — a  sensation,  I  have  been  told,  one 
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is  verv  apt  to  feci  who  finds  himself  in  an  em- 
barrassing  position,  from  which  he  hegins  to  see 
no  possibility  of  escape.  He  feared  to  advance, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  successful  re- 
treat. At  last,  after  one  or  two  desperate  and 
ineffectual  struggles  to  regain  self-possession, 
finding  himself  all  the  while  within  point-blank 
range  of  that  raking  eye,  he  wholly  broke  down, 
and  took  his  leave,  without  the  least  allusion  to 
the  matter  of  insurance. 

"He  never  returned  to-claim  the  money." 


Mr.  Webster  never,  for  the  sake  of  a  bon  mot, 
or  to  illustrate  a  conversational  topic,  quoted 
from,  or  made  allusion  to,  the  Scriptures,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  never  spoke  but  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  Nor  did  he  tolerate  in  oth- 
ers any  jesting  reference  to  them,  or  to  sacred 
matters  generally.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  seen 
to  smile,  in  spite  of  himself,  when  a  parody  on 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  related  in  his 
presence.  It  was  perpetrated  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  his : 

This  friend — rather  a  mauvais  sujet  at  the 
time,  though  since  exemplary  in  all  habits — had 
attended  a  lady  to  church,  soon  after  the  fa- 
mous pugilistic  encounter  between  Tom  Hyer 
and  "Yankee  Sullivan,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore, and  Washington  was  a  good  deal  ex- 
cited on  the  subject.  The  lady,  in  order  to  find 
in  the  Prayer  Book  the  appropriate  exercise  for 
the  day,  inquired  of  her  companion  what  Sun- 
day it  was  ?  "  The  first  Sunday  after  Tom  Hyer" 
was  the  reply.  Mr.  Webster's  countenance  at 
first  maintained  its  rigidity,  but  soon  the  mus- 
cles proved  treacherous  to  his  hopes,  and  broke 
into  a  smile. 


After  the  meats  were  removed  one  day,  while 
his  guests  were  sipping  their  old  Madeira,  two 
gentlemen  were  announced,  and  welcomed  in. 

One,  a  Mr. ,  from  Troy,  was  very  eloquent 

upon  Mr.  Webster's  literary  efforts.  There  was 
hardly  a  speech  or  argument  of  his  he  did  not 
quote  from,  and  sometimes  whole  pages — always 
admirably.  The  guests  listened,  laughed,  ap- 
plauded, and,  on  one  recitation,  shed  tears. 

"  Don't  you  recollect,  Mr.  Webster,"  he  would 
ask,  on  every  quotation,  "having  made  these 
very  remarks,  word  for  word  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not.  I  don't  recollect  a  word  of 
them." 

"Ah,  but  you  must  confess  that  these  expres- 
sions" (quoting  some  eloquent  sentences)  "have 
great  force  and  beauty." 

"I  never  heard  them  before,"  was  the  reply, 
amidst  the  tumultuous  applause  of  the  guests. 

"You  surely  will  admit  that  there  is  pathos, 
and  the  whole  power  of  eloquence  in  this  por- 
tion of  your  reply  to  Ilayne:  'Mr.  President,  I 
shall  enter  into  no  encomium  upon  Massachu- 
setts,' etc. ?" 

"  There  certainly  is  some  merit  in  them,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Webster,  "as  you  recite  them.'" 

This  ascription  of  merit  from  himself  to  the 
reciter  brought  down  the  house. 


It  may  not  here,  be  impertinent  to  remark 
that  Colonel  Benton  once  said  at  Mr.  Webster's 
table,  the  reply  to  Ilayne  was  the  greatest  speech 
in  the  English  language. 


It  so  happened  that  one  day  Mr.  Webster, 
dining  at  a  friend's  house,  was  placed  next  to 
one  of  those  women  whom  Providence,  in  its 
inscrutable  wisdom,  sends  into  the  world  instead 
of  plagues  and  earthquakes.  Prom  the  soup  to 
the  dessert  she  talked,  and  on  every  subject, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  most  exotic 
language. 

The  writer  could  hear  the  storm  of  words 
strike  against  that  gray  Titanic  head,  and  see  it 
bend  in  deprecation.  His  bowels  yearned  in 
sympathy  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  making  an  ex- 
change with  the  gentleman  who  sat  on  her  other 
side,  in  hopes  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
the  imprisoned  victim.  For  a  while  he  partially 
succeeded :  he  had  pressed  into  his  service,  for 
the  nonce,  a  few  sonorous  expletives  and  strik- 
ing, though  irrelative,  expressions,  and  with 
these  he  encountered  the  enemy.  But  what 
cotdd  such  raw,  undisciplined  militia  do  against 
regular  troops  ?  It  was  another  rout  at  Blad- 
ensburg.  She  soon  silenced  my  badly-served 
artillery,  and  put  to  flight  my  hasty  levies ;  and 
attacked  with  increased  ferocity  the  Defender 
of  the  Constitution,  now  without  defense  him- 
self. So  you  have  seen,  in  a  northeast  storm, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  a  breaking  of  the  clouds, 
and  perchance  a  speck  of  azure  ;  but  the  storm 
redoubles  its  violence,  and  the  clouds  rush  to- 
gether deeper,  darker,  deadlier  than  before. 

Opposed,  unprotected  to  the  pitiless  pelting 
of  this  storm,  Mr.  Webster  for  a  short  time  bore 
up  manfully,  though  the  perspiration  started 
from  his  brow,  and  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
seemed  swollen  with  agony.  But  human  en- 
durance has  its  limit.  Montezuma  might  in- 
deed philosophize  on  his  red-hot  gridiron,  and 
Cranmer  preach  homilies  at  the  burning  stake  ; 
but  the  unmitigated  torture  of  a  woman's 
tongue  who  could  long  endure?  Mr.  Webster, 
as  he  afterward  told  the  writer,  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  table,  on  the  plea  of  sudden  indis- 
position, when  the  ladies — perhaps  on  a  recog- 
nition of  the  state  of  affairs  by  the  hostess — 
obeyed  her  hint,  and  retired.  Mr.  Webster 
leaned  over  to  the  writer,  and  exclaimed,  with 
panting  breath,  "My  countryman,  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  hurricane  of  a  woman?" 


On  one  occasion  a  strong-minded  woman  was 
speaking  of  the  unnatural  subjection  of  woman 
to  man,  and  gave  us  Mary  Woolstoncroft  mod* 
ernized.  Mr.  Webster  humored  her,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself.  "  Your  conversation  re- 
minds me,"  he  said,  "of  an  anecdote  of  a  very 
worthy  farmer  in  Connecticut,  in  times  gone  by. 
One  day  three  gentlemen,  in  high  top-boots, 
cocked  hats,  powdered  wigs,  etc.,  called  at  his 
house,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  inquired 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  him  ? 
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Their  business,  they  said,  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  they  must  communicate  person- 
ally with  him.  They  were  directed  to  a  field 
near  the  house,  where  they  found  our  friend  at 
the  plow.  Accosting  him  with  proper  ceremo- 
ny, they  told  him  the  object  of  their  mission  was 
to  announce  his  election  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Connecticut.  '  Oh,  law !'  said  he,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  '  is  that  all  ?  Why, 
I  have  been  Leftenant  Governor  in  my  own 
house  these  twenty  years !" 


Some  one  remarking  that  no  newspaper  had 
correctly  printed  a  Latin  quotation  in  one  of 
his  letters,  and  that  it  required  a  scholar  even 
to  correct  proofs  :  "  Doubtless,"  he  replied — 
"but  the  man  of  mechanical  pursuits,  of  any 
engrossing  pursuit,  can  not  attend  to  classical 
studies — can  not,  indeed,  retain  what  in  earlier 
youth  he  may  have  acquired.  I  find  it  so.  Life 
is  too  short  for  study.  One  life  is  required  for 
a  complete  mastery  of  ancient  classics,  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  lore — another  for  the  full  un- 
derstanding and  ready  use  of  English  poetry, 
from  Chaucer  down  to  the  present  time  ;  while 
another  should  be  devoted  to  modern  sciences. 
I  grow  more  convinced  and  more  ashamed  of 
my  ignorance  daily ;  and  I  fear  that  in  all  my 
productions  I  recede  more  and  more  from  the 
terse  expression  of  my  younger  days — that  I 
grow  diffuse,  and  indulge  in  unnecessary  repe- 
tition. 

"  My  style  was  not  formed  without  great  care 
and  earnest  study  of  the  best  authors.  I  have 
labored  hard  upon  it,  for  I  early  felt  the  im- 
portance of  expression  to  thought.  I  have  re- 
written sentence  after  sentence,  and  pondered 
long  upon  each  alteration.  For,  depend  upon 
it,  it  is  with  our  thoughts  as  with  our  persons — 
their  intrinsic  value  is  mostly  undervalued,  un- 
less outwardly  expressed  in  an  attractive  garb. 
Longinus  tells  us  that  the  most  sublime  passage 
to  be  found  in  any  language  is  this  in  the  Bible  : 
'Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light:'  the 
greatest  effort  of  power  in  the  tersest  and  few- 
est words — the  command  and  the  record  one 
exertion  of  thought.  So  should  we  all  aim  to 
express  things  in  words." 


"Nothing,  I  believe,  is  more  injurious  to 
health,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  than  our  habit  of 
eating  hearty  suppers.  Many  think  that  if  they 
drink  at  night  they  should  eat  in  proportion. 
Never  was  sadder  mistake.  It  is  the  food  that 
we  devour  at  these  liberal  banquets,  not  the 
drink  we  imbibe,  that  makes  next  morning  do- 
lorous. It  is  the  canvas-back,  the  terrapin,  and 
the  oysters  that  murder  sleep  and  put  the  stom- 
ach out  of  tune.  Deep  drinking  over  night  is 
doubtless  pernicious :  it  is  doubly  so  when  ac- 
companied with  hearty  meals." 

Mr.  Webster  himself  scarcely  ever  tasted  a 
mouthful  after  dinner,  unless  when  abroad — and 
then  only  ceremoniously.  Nor  was  he  less  ab- 
stemious in  potations.  It  was  seldom  he  drank 
any  thing  save  a  cup  of  tea  after  the  wine  of 
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his  dinner.  He  would  not  destroy,  he  said,  the 
aroma  of  his  wine  ;  and  after  wine  had  attained 
a  certain  age  (age  uncertain  as  that  of  spinsters ) 
it  should  be  drunk,  he  said,  "if  only  to  keep 
down  the  interest." 


"Ward  Nicholas  B- 


,"  he  said,  "was  a 
man  of  fortune,  of  dignified  manners,  and  of  a 
hospitable  character.  He  had  two  weaknesses 
— his  Madeira  wine  and  his  relationship  to  John 
Quincy  Adams.      While  that  gentleman  was 

President,  Mr.  B was  fortunate  enough  to 

entertain  him  at  his  country-seat,  and  invited 
the  most  presentable  people  of  the  vicinage  to 
meet  him — among  whom  was  the  parson,  the 

Rev.  Mr.  ■ ,  a  man  of  no  little  er-u-di-tion 

(as  Dominie  Sampson  would  call  it),  and  much 
simplicity  of  character.  He  invited,  also,  dis- 
tinguished persons  from  Boston  to  meet,  as  his 
note  expressed  it,  'my  cousin,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  President  of  the  United  States.'  In 
his  cellar,  while  he  had  many  a  butt  of  most 
delicious  wine,  there  was  one  particular  kind  of 
Madeira  he  prized  above  all  the  rest.  '  It  had 
been,'  he  had  often  told  the  parson,  '  all  the  way 
from  Madeira  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Calcutta — from  Cal- 
cutta to  Canton,  in  the  East  Indies — from  Can- 
ton it  had  been  brought  back  to  Calcutta — from 
Calcutta,  by  the  land-route,  to  Egypt — and  from 
Egypt  to  the  United  States.'  A  bottle  of  this 
wine  he  was  to  produce  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  make  what  we  would  call  in  New  Hampshire 
'  a  great  spread.' 

"Well,  the  guests  came,  and  among  others. 
'  his  cousin,  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.'  The  viands  were  good, 
the  conversation  entertaining,  and  the  host  grat- 
ified. After  the  meats  were  removed,  and  the 
bottles  on  the  table  had  made  their  circuits  a 
number  of  times,  our  host  says,  '  Gentlemen,  I 
am  about  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  that  I  can 
particularly  commend  to  your  kind  apprecia- 
tion. It  has  been  all  the  way  from  Madeira  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Calcutta,  from  Calcutta  to  Canton,  in 
the  East  Indies,  from  Canton  it  has  been  brought 
back  to  Calcutta,  from  Calcutta  by  the  land- 
route  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  you  will  like  it.'  The  guests 
sipped  and  tasted,  tasted  and  sipped,  sipped  and 
tasted  again;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  pronounced 
it  superb.  When  the  bottle  had  made  its  first 
revolution  and  reached  the  host,  he  was  grati- 
fied to  find  that  it  had  not  suffered  material 
diminution,  no  guest,  of  course,  having  taken  a 
full  glass.  But  what  was  his  horror,  at  seeing, 
on  its  second  course,  our  friend  the  Parson 
pouring  the  inestimable  liquid  into  a  tumbler, 
and  drinking  it  with  absolute  nonchalance!  In 
vain  he  essayed  quietly  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion—  no  hint  or  pantomimic  action  could 
reach  the  absorbed  Parson,  who  had,  indeed, 
got  into  a  theological  controversy  with  one  of 
his  neighbors,  and,  of  course,  was  totally  indif- 
ferent to  every  thing  else.     Again   the  bottle 
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made  its  rounds  find  again  reached  the  Parson, 
who,  at  this  unfortunate  moment  being  deep 
into  original  sin,  poured,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  the  whole  contents  into  his  fatal 
tumbler.  The  cousin  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
President  of  the  United  States,  sat  aghast,  the 
perspiration  ran  from  his  features — but  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  stifled  his  emotion. 

"A  day  or  two  afterward  he  met  the  clergy- 
man. '  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,'  said  he,  '  how 
could  you  be  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  at  my 
table  the  other  day?' 

"  '  Outrage  !  my  dear  Sir  ?  What  can  you 
mean  ?  Did  I  show  too  much  heat  in  my  con- 
troversy with  that  latitudinarian  I  so  easily  de- 
molished ?' 

"  '  I  know  nothing  of  your  controversy.  I 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  It  is  not  that  I  was 
speaking  of.' 

"  '  What  then,  my  dear  Sir  ?  Was  I  guilty  of 
some  solecism  in  manners,  for  you  know  I  am 
country -bred  ?     Did  I  violate  some  etiquette  ?' 

"  '  D — n  etiquette  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  rev- 
erend and  dear  Sir ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
your  manners.  But  I  produced  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  my  cousin,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  all 
the  way  from  Madeira  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Calcutta, 
from  Calcutta  to  Canton,  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  Canton  back  to  Calcutta  by  the  land-route 
to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  best  wine  I  had  in  my  cellar — the 
best  in  the  country — and  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury old.  My  cousin,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
President  of  the  United  States,  pronounced  it 
superb !  and  you — ' 

" '  Go  on,  my  excellent  friend.' 

"  '  Why  you,  reverend  and  dear  Sir,  when  it 
reached  you  the  second  time,  poured  it  out  like 
water  in  your  tumbler  !' 

"  '  Law !'  said  the  parson,  '  is  this  all  ?  I  did 
not  notice  the  wine  particularly ;  but  vot  seeing 
any  cider  on  the  table,  poured  this  out  instead;  for 
my  argument  had  made  me  very  thirsty.' " 


*'  Rusk,  of  Texas,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  about 
the  time  he  made  his  great  speech  on  the  Com- 
promise, "  I  consider  the  strongest  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  the  Democratic  side. 
He  is  no  spouter,  but  he  acts;  and  upon  what 
lie  says  you  can  rely.  He  will  stand  without 
being  tied,  and  you  can  attend  to  your  matters, 
and  find  him  when  you  return  on  the  same  spot 
where  you  left  him.  He  has  all  Achilles's  ha- 
ired of  double  dealing : 

"  'He  who  can  think  one  thing  and  another  tell 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.' 

*s  His  indifference  to  fame  makes  him  care- 
less, or  lie  would  assume  the  position  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  country  to  which  his  command- 
ing abilities  entitle  him. 

•'It  is  impossible,"  continued  Mr.  AVebster, 
;for  me  to  feel  the  least  acerbity  toward  such 
men  as  Busk,  Cass,  Footc,  and  Dickinson.  We 
have  stood  by  each  other  in  a  time  of  greatest 


moment  to  myself  as  Well  as  of  danger  to  the 
Union  of  these  States,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I 
can  never  forget  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
important  and  vital  aid." 

"It  was  from  the  Democratic  party,  Sir,  you 
received  your  chief  sympathy  and  support  dur- 
ing that  crisis.  They  rallied  round  you  when 
old  friends  hung  back  or  deserted." 

"  That  is  true,  my  friend ;  for  four  months 
after  my  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  North  of  the  Whig  party,  possessing 
position  or  influence,  ever  said,  '  God  bless  you !' 
Norris,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  life-time  political 
opponent,  alone  dared  speak  for  me.  I  was 
hunted  every  where." 

LION-SLAYERS  AND  MAN-EATERS. 

rpHE  King  of  Beasts,  it  seems,  is,  after  all. 
-L  not  so  very  unlike  his  average  human  breth- 
ren. Quevedo  having  asked,  when  in  hell,  to 
see  the  place  appropriated  to  kings,  was  shown 
a  small  compartment  tenanted  by  a  few  wretch- 
ed spirits.  He  observed  that  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  many  of  them  ;  to  which  the  attend- 
ant demon  indignantly  replied,  "Fool!  these 
are  all  that  ever  reigned !"  If  the  brute  crea- 
tion were  liable  to  a  post-mortem  account,  no 
lion,  it  may  safely  be  said,  would  escape  con- 
dign punishment. 

Lions  are  sometimes  brave,  certainly ;  but 
this  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor. 
They  are  thievish,  cruel,  and  treacherous.  Be- 
tween the  lion  and  the  cat  the  difference  is  in 
degree  only  :  if  puss  had  strength,  she  would  be 
brave;  if  the  lion  could  be  throttled  by  a  ter- 
rier, he  would  be  an  arrant  coward.  To  place 
the  so-called  monarch  of  the  desert  on  a  level 
with  such  noble  animals  as  the  dog,  or  the  horse. 
or  the  elephant,  or  the  ox,  is  as  bad  as  balanc- 
ing a  pickpocket  against  a  bishop. 

Where  the  people  who  have  written  cheap 
natural  histories  got  their  notions  about  the  lion, 
it  were  hard  to  say.  They  draw  his  picture  in 
fine  style :  he  is  brave,  magnanimous,  noble : 
he  scorns  to  attack  an  unprepared  enemy,  meets 
the  foe  face  to  face,  after  a  roar  byway  of  chal- 
lenge ;  he  will  not  eat  meat  killed  by  any  butch- 
er but  himself;  he  will  not  attack  man,  for 
whom,  as  his  nearest  relation,  he  has  a  sneak- 
ing regard  ;  he  will  remember  a  service  and  re- 
quite it,  as  witness  the  story  of  Androcles ;  he 
rules  like  a  king  in  the  forest  or  the  desert,  hold- 
ing communion  with  none  of  his  subjects,  and 
maintaining  his  throne  by  force  and  terror.  This 
is  what  the  clever  people  say  who  Avrote  those 
delightful  books  about  wild  beasts  which  were 
the  charm  of  our  lives  in  our  days  of  pinafores 
and  Latin  grammars. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  our  faith  in  this  pleasant 
theory  when  the  kilted  brute-slayer,  Roualeyn 
Gordon  dimming,  wrote  that  admirable  ro- 
mance of  his  about  his  hunting  adventures  in 
South  Africa.  For  Mr.  Cummin g,  albeit  un- 
commonly hard  to  believe  when  he  grasps  living 
hippopotami  by  tlic  stern  muscles  and  tows  them 
out  of  water,  or  tics  a  boa  constrictor  round  hie 
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throat  by  way  of  neckerchief,  no  doubt  told  the 
truth  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  beasts  he 
hunted ;  and  his  verdict  on  the  lion  is  emphatic- 
ally unfavorable.  Physically,  he  considers  him 
the  most  imposing  denizen  of  the  woods,  and  the 
mostsymmetrical  of  quadrupeds;  but  morally,  he 
describes  him  as  but  little  superior  to  the  hyena 
— the  only  beast  with  which  he  lives  on  intimate 
and  colloquial  terms.  Like  all  malefactors,  he 
wakes  at  night  and  sleeps  by  day.  His  mode  of 
attack  is  feline  ;  he  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey,  and 
springs  upon  it  unawares.  Unless  attacked,  he 
will  not  assail  animals  superior  or  equal  to  him  in 
strength.  He  lets  the  tiger,  the  elephant  pass, 
to  spring  upon  the  ox  and  the  gazelle.  When 
he  is  hungry,  he  will  put  up  with  a  man's  leg ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  choice,  he  would  rather  fall 
in  with  a  fat  ox,  and  drink  his  blood.  He  roars, 
certainly,  and  his  roar  is  a  Avarning  to  man  and 
beast ;  but  if  this  be  magnanimous,  then  let  us 
celebrate  the  magnanimity  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Even  his  bravery  is  not  proof  against  noise,  a 
fire,  or  a  stern,  determined  eye.  Mr.  dimming, 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  woods  in  Southern  Af- 
rica, could  hear  the  lions  roar  all  night  long 
round  his  kraal ;  but  once  only  did  the  hungry 
brutes  invade  the  bivouac  circle.  Another  time, 
standing  alone,  with  an  empty  gun  in  his  hand, 
before  an  enraged  lioness,  he  frightened  her  off 
by  raising  his  plaid  over  his  head,  waving  it, 
and  shouting.  Indeed,  on  most  occasions,  he 
found  that,  in  the  daytime,  prudence  was  the 
better  part  of  leonine  valor. 


It  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  real  character  and  habits  of  the  lion 
than  the  incident  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made.  The  day's  hunt  was  long  over,  and  Gor- 
don Gumming  was  making  barley-broth  by  the 
side  of  a  poor  bivouac  fire  on  a  dark  windy  night. 
At  a  short  distance  a  lion's  roar  had  been  heard 
at  intervals  for  some  time ;  it  suddenly  came 
nearer  and  louder,  and  the  Hottentots  who  were 
encamped  a  few  yards  from  Gumming,  shouted, 
"  The  lion !  the  lion  !"  Next  minute  John 
Stofolus  ran  to  his  master,  his  eyes  bursting 
from  their  sockets,  and  crying,  "He  has  got 
Hendric ;  he  dragged  him  away  from  the  fire 
beside  me.  I  struck  him  with  the  burning 
brands  on  the  head,  but  he  would  not  let  go  his 
hold.  O  God!  Hendric  is  dead;  let  us  take 
fire  and  seek  him."  It  appeared  that  the  un- 
fortunate Hendric  had  risen  from  his  scat  by 
the  fire  to  drive  an  ox  into  the  kraal ;  the  lion 
was  close  by,  watching ;  when  Hendric  returned 
to  the  fire,  the  brute  followed  with  cat-like  step; 
and  the  moment  he  lay  down  the  lion  sprang 
upon  him  with  a  terrific  roar.  The  man  was 
powerless.  The  lion  bit  and  tore  him  about  the 
neck  and  shoulder,  feeling  for  his  throat,  till  it 
bore  him  off  in  its  jaws  to  a  bush  some  forty 
yards  distant.  Hendric  was  not  dead  ;  he  groan- 
ed faintly:  "Help  me!  men!  O  God!  help 
me!"  But  his  cries  soon  ceased,  as  the  bones 
of  the  poor  fellow's  neck  were  heard  cracking 
between  the  lion's  teeth.  It  was  impossible  to 
do  any  tiling  that  night  in  consequence  of  the 
darkness;  but  next  day  a  bunt  was  organized, 
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and  natives  set  on  the  lion's  track.  A  part  of 
Ilendric's  leg  was  found,  and  pieces  of  his  coat. 
Guided  partly  by  these,  and  partly  by  the  spoor 
of  the  lion,  the  hunters  traced  him  to  the  border 
of  a  stream,  where  he  seemed  to  have  lain  down 
among  the  dry  reeds  and  trees,  dimming  gave 
orders  to  loose  the  dogs,  and  they  found  the 
scent  directly.  A  crash  among  the  reeds  fol- 
lowed ;  the  lion  was  running  away.  After  him 
galloped  the  hunters  and  raced  the  dogs,  till, 
after  two  minutes'  chase,  he  turned  and  stood 
at  bay,  growling  fiercely  with  open  jaws,  and 
waving  his  tail  angrily.  Mr.  Cumming  con- 
fesses that  his  blood  boiled  with  rage  at  the  sight 
of  him.  Clenching  his  teeth,  he  rode  to  within 
thirty  yards,  and  shouted,  "Your  time  is  up,  old 
fellow !  Next  moment,  the  lion  turned  slightly 
round,  exposing  his  shoulder;  a  rifle-ball  in- 
stantly broke  it.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
sprang  up  again,  and  tried  to  advance,  when  a 
second  shot  full  in  the  breast  settled  his  account. 
Here  we  have  the  lion  in  his  true  character 
— stealthy,  treacherous,  dangerous,  and  at  last 
brave  only  when  bravery  was  prudence.  Mr. 
dimming  accounts  for  the  preference  shown  by 
this  lion  for  man's  flesh  over  beef  by  narrating 
a  curious  custom  of  some  tribes  of  Bushmen. 
They  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  leave  them 
out  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts.  Now,  man's 
flesh,  as  might  be  expected,  is  far  more  delicious 
eating  than  that  of  beasts  ;  a  lion  that  has  once 
tasted  a  human  corpse  becomes  an  epicure — 
a  man-eater — forever  after.  It  had  been  the 
fortune  of  this  lion  to  light  upon  some  Hotten- 
tot corpses :  a  new  light  burst  upon  him ;  and 


hence  the  ox  escaped,  and  poor  Hendric  was 
killed. 

Mr.  Cumming,  as  every  one  knows,  hunted 
South  Africa.  The  northern  regions  of  that 
continent  have  lately  been  hunted  by  a  French 
sportsman  of  renown,  Lieutenant  Jules  Gerard, 
who  was  so  successful  that  he  acquired  the  sou- 
briquet of  "The  Lion  Slayer" — Le  Tueur  des\ 
Lions.  Gerard  has  lately  published  his  expe- 
riences at  Paris.  They  confirm  Gordon  Cum- 
ming's  statements  with  regard  to  the  lion,  and 
contain  much  interesting  anecdote. 

The  lion  is  the  plague  and  the  curse  of  the 
sheep-feeding  districts  of  Algiers.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  conquest,  farmers  allowed  for  him 
as  resignedly  as  for  the  exactions  of  the  Bey. 
So  much  for  the  government,  so  much  for  the 
lion,  the  rest  for  ourselves  ;  such  was  the  sim- 
ple calculation  of  every  peasant  in  Algiers,  and 
as  fitness  required,  the  lion's  was — the  lion's 
share.  Estimating  each  lion's  life  at  thirty-five 
years,  he  cost  the  province  during  that  period  a 
bagatelle  of  $45,000  or  thereabouts  to  feed  him. 
independently  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
whom  he  took  as  a  bonne  bonche  from  time  to  time 

Of  course,  war  was  made  upon  the  race, 
dimming  describes  the  Boers  of  the  South 
raising  armies  to  fight  the  lion,  continuing  to 
fire  at  him  after  he  is  dead,  and  not  daring  to 
approach  him  even  when  his  head  is  all  shot  to 
pieces,  till  a  Hottentot  has  pulled  him  by  the 
tail.  Nor  are  the  Arabs  of  the  North  much 
bolder  or  more  skillful.  Before  the  French  con- 
quest, two  kinds  of  traps  were  laid  for  the  de- 
structive brute.    One  was  a  ditch,  dug  deep  and 
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wide,  and  covered  over  with  light  twigs  and 
earth.  On  one  side  of  the  ditch  a  hedge  was 
built  a  few  feet  high ;  on  the  other,  at  a  safe 
distance,  were  lodged  the  cattle'.  Master  lion, 
snuffing  the  cattle,  would  take  the  hedge  for  a 
common  inclosure,  leap  over  it,  and  find  himself 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ditch  before  he  knew 
any  thing.  Then  all  would  be  noise  and  com- 
motion. Frightened  cattle  and  sheep  would 
trample  each  other ;  men,  women,  and  children 
would  awake,  and  feast,  and  shout  in  frantic  de- 
light. "When  morning  came,  the  rim  of  the 
ditch  would  be  crowded  with  an  eager  throng. 
Stones  fly,  and  insults;  the  women  especially 
exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  on  the  trapped 
lion.  He,  hopeless  and  resigned,  gazes  fixedly 
on  his  captors.  There  is  no  terror  in  his  eye  ; 
he  knows  that  he  can  not  escape,  and  makes  no 
effort.  Calmly  he  sits  on  his  haunches  while 
the  Arabs  fire  at  him  from  above.  Perhaps  a 
dozen  shots  are  fired  without  striking  a  vital 
part.  When  the  fatal  ball  does  come,  the  lion 
looks  up  for  the  last  time,  shakes  his  head  as  if 
to  say,  What  wretched  shots  you  are  !  then  lies 
down  to  die.  Women  stamp  on  his  corpse,  and 
young  boys  slice  his  warm  heart  and  eat  it. 

Sometimes  the  ditch  is  covered  with  a  strong 
flooring  of  beams;  the  hunters  take  their  places 
within,  and  as  the  lion  passes,  fire  at  him  through 
holes.  They  are  comparatively  safe,  as  the 
wounded  brute  never  thinks  of  looking  for  his 
enemy  beneath  his  feet. 

When  a  lion  could  neither  be  trapped  nor 
waylaid,  he  was  hunted.     Thirty  or  forty  strong 


men  met  together,  took  counsel,  decided  upon  a 
plan  of  operations,  and  sent  out  their  scouts.  A 
system  of  telegraphic  signals  was  agreed  upon. 
A  scout  who  saw  the  lion  waved  the  skirt  of  his 
burnoose  before  him  with  his  right  hand.  If  the 
brute  was  still,  the  scout  raised  his  skirt  to  his 
head,  then  let  it  fall.  If  he  was  moving,  the 
burnoose  was  waved  in  the  corresponding  direc- 
tion. When  the  lion  was  found,  the  hunters 
followed  him  up  till  they  met  face  to  face. 
They  then  placed  their  backs  against  a  rock, 
and  stood  in  line  with  guns  at  full  cock.  In 
front  of  the  line  the  lion  would  march  majestic- 
ally as  if  he  was  reviewing  the  hunters,  till,  per- 
haps, he  stood  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 
Then  the  signal  would  be  given  and  a  volley 
fired.  Usually,  the  lion  was  not  killed.  He 
was  floored,  however,  and  the  hunters  would 
rush  at  him  with  sword  and  pistol;  the  common 
result  of  which  proceeding  would  be,  that  the  dy- 
ing lion  would  seize  one  of  them  in  his  claws 
and  crush  his  skull  or  break  his  neck  with  his 
last  effort.  When  the  lion  did  seize  a  man, 
dismay  would  paralyze  his  companions.  They 
would  retire  to  consult.  At  last,  one  of  them, 
the  bravest  and  coolest,  would  be  deputed  to 
rescue  their  comrade  and  finish  the  lion.  He 
would  advance  toward  the  brute.  Under  the 
body  of  the  lion  the  champion  saw,  perhaps,  his 
mangled  friend,  the  lion's  claws  in  his  throat. 
It  was  no  slight  exploit  to  walk  within  reach  of 
those  claws  and  fire,  almost  point-blank,  at  the 
animal's  ear.  Yet,  it  seems,  the  feat  had  been 
performed,  and  successfully. 
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It  may  be  seen,  from  the  above  sketch,  that 
the  Arabs  are  deficient  in  two  essential  requi- 
sites for  lion-hunting — cool  courage  and  steady 
aim.  No  man  is  a  quicker  or  a  better  reader  of 
the  human  face  than  the  lion.  He  can  tell  at 
a  glance  whether  he  has  to  deal  with  a  man  he 
can  frighten  or  not.  It  was  only  when  the  lion 
was  driven  to  bay  and  cut  off  from  escape,  that 
lie  would  face  Gordon  Cumming  or  Jules  Ge- 
rard ;  but  he  charged  Arabs  and  Boers,  because 
he  knew  they  feared  him.  The  European  hunt- 
ers, again,  rarely  fired  thrice  at  a  lion.  Some- 
times one  shot,  and  generally  two,  laid  him 
dead ;  but  these  Arabs  and  Boers  fired  volley 
after  volley  without  settling  the  matter. 

There  was  one  old  Arab  at  Constantine,  Ab- 
dallah, a  charcoal-burner  by  trade,  who  was  both 
bolder  and  a  better  shot  than  his  countrymen. 
He  was  proud  of  his  achievements,  and  not  a 
little  reserved  with  the  French.  Lieutenant 
Gerard  once  proposed  a  lion-hunt  to  the  gener- 
al, and  sent  for  Abdallah  to  act  as  guide.  By 
way  of  opening  the  conversation,  when  the 
famed  Arab  arrived,  Gerard  asked  him  Avheth- 
er  there  were  many  hares  in  the  neighborhood. 
Abdallah  did  not  utter  a  word  of  reply,  but 
strode  away  haughtily  to  a  group  of  Arabs  at 
some  distance.  Returning  with  one  of  these, 
he  presented  him  to  Gerard,  observing  con- 
temptuously, "  Here  is  one  of  your  hare  men !" 

When  Abdallah  was  in  the  field,  he  was 
brave  as  steel.  He  had  been  known  to  grapple 
Avith  a  lion  hand  to  hand,  to  seize  his  throat,  to 
bite  him,  and  never  to  relax  his  hold  till  the 
brute  was  killed.    But  how  unskillfullv  even  his 


hunts  were  managed,  we  may  learn  from  an 
anecdote  told  by  Gerard. 

A  party  of  Arabs,  under  his  leadership,  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  a  large  lion  through  the 
woods  for  some  distance.  They  are  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  loud  roar.  "  On  the  ground !" 
shouts  the  chief,  "on  the  ground!  remember) 
that  you  are  men,  and  that  I  am  with  you  !" 
Instantly  the  whole  band  is  prostrate,  huddled 
into  a  compact  mass.  Abdallah  is  on  the  look 
out.  So  is  another  Arab.  So  is  a  third.  But 
sharp  as  they  watch,  the  cry—'  The  lion  !' — has 
hardly  been  breathed  before  the  brute  has 
sprung,  and  is  among  them,  tearing,  crunching, 
and  lacerating.  All  fire  at  once ;  the  lion  is 
wounded,  and  escapes  to  the  woods.  When  he 
is  gone,  the  Arabs  fall  to  quarreling,  to  find  out 
whose  fault  it  was  they  were  taken  by  surprise. 
All  talk  as  loud  as  they  can.  Each  has  some 
new  plan  for  prosecuting  the  hunt.  While  they 
are  jabbering,  the  lion,  roused  by  the  taste  of 
blood,  and  enraged  by  his  wounds,  creeps  back 
as  before,  and  springs  upon  the  group  again. 
This  time,  the  Arabs  fire  better.  They  riddle 
him  with  balls.  He  dies,  gathering  his  strength 
into  one  effort,  and  crunching  a  man's  head. 
Net  result  of  the  hunt :  the  lion  killed ;  but  two 
men  dead  and  four  badly  wounded.  Such  is 
Arab  hunting. 

Lieutenant  Ge'rard  was  invited  by  a  tribe  of 
these  Arabs  to  accompany  them  on  one  of  their 
expeditions.  Pie  agreed,  and  admired  much  the 
calm  manner  in  which  they  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  council,  and  decided  upon  a  plan  of 
operations.     There  were  two  lions  to  be  killed, 
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both  large  and  old.  The  Arab  idea  was  that 
Gerard  should  constitute  the  reserve  of  the 
army ;  that  their  young  men  should  attack  the 
lion,  and  if  they  failed,  that  Gerard,  with  his 
superior  weapons,  should  come  to  their  aid.  If 
he  disliked  this,  they  had  no  objection  to  let  him 
be  an  advanced-guard,  to  challenge  the  lion, 
fire  the  first  shot  at  him,  and  then  fall  back  on 
the  main  body.  Ge'rard  heard  these  proposals 
with  a  smile ;  then  choosing  a  young  Arab,  whose 
face  betokened  coolness,  to  carry  his  second  gun, 
lie  announced  his  intention  of  doing  battle  with 
the  two  lions  alone.  Great  was  the  amazement 
of  the  natives;  but  Gerard's  fame  forbade  re- 
monstrance. Gerard  went  forth,  accompanied 
by  his  gun-bearer,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
on  a  rock  near  the  lion's  retreat.  From  this 
he  could  see  the  lion  approach,  and  fire  with 
the  advantage  of  a  steady  rest.  His  position 
chosen,  the  dogs  were  sent  in  to  rouse  the  en- 
emy. Out  came  the  lions,  at  fifty  paces'  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  the  foremost  approached 
the  rock.  Gerard  took  cool  aim,  sighted  the 
shoulder,  and  fired.  Down  fell  the  lion,  with 
both  shoulders  broken,  and  helpless.  His  com- 
panion was  more  fortunate.  Gerard  hit  him  a 
few  inches  behind  the  shoulder;  he  fell,  but 
rose  directly,  and  bounded  toward  the  hunter. 
So  suddenly  and  so  swiftly  did  he  spring,  that 
one  immense  bound  placed  him  at  Gerard's 
feet,  and  the  latter  had  just  time  to  catch  his 
second  gun  from  the  hands  of  the  Arab,  fire 
point-blank,  and  send  the  ball  crashing  through 
his  brain. 


This  appears  a  very  simple  matter  on  paper, 
and  one  is  inclined  to  despise  the  Arabs,  who, 
in  their  way,  would  not  probably  have  killed 
these  lions  without  firing  a  hundred  shots  and 
losing  men.  But  if  Ge'rard's  gun  had  missed 
fire,  or  his  hand  trembled  ever  so  little,  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  would  have  lost  a  useful  officer. 

Lieutenant  Gerard  adopts  the  Arab  notion 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  lion — the  tawny 
and  the  black — distinguished  by  the  color  of 
their  mane.  A  similar  idea  prevails  among  the 
Boers  of  the  South,  who  give  different  names 
to  the  black  and  yellow  lions.  Mr.  Cumming 
disputes  this  on  apparently  good  grounds,  and 
says  that  when  the  lion  is  in  the  prime  of  life 
his  mane  is  always  black ;  when  he  is  young  it 
is  bright  yellow ;  when  he  grows  old  it  turns  to 
a  dingy  gray.  This  theory  is  easily  reconciled 
with  Gerard's  facts.  Of  all  the  lions  the  black- 
maned  fellow  is  the  most  dangerous:  if  his 
teeth  are  whole,  he  is  a  match  for  any  beast  of 
the  forest. 

One  black  lion  will  lay  waste  a  whole  district, 
Fonder  of  blood  than  of  flesh,  he  will  slay  four 
or  five  times  as  many  cattle  as  he  can  eat,  drink 
their  blood,  eat  a  few  choice  morsels  from  each, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  jackals  and  hyenas ; 
Avhence  the  old  stories  about  his  royal  profuse- 
ness.  One  of  these  brutes  had  been  ravaging 
a  fertile  district  near  the  camp  at  which  Gerard 
was  stationed ;  the  Arabs  sent  for  the  famous 
lion-killer  and  implored  his  aid.  He  reconnoi- 
tred the  locality,  and  choosing  a  dark  night, 
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stationed  himself  near  the  edge  of  a  ford  over 
a  mountain  brook  at  which  the  lion  usually 
came  to  drink.  He  had  scarcely  taken  a  seat 
upon  a  stone  when  his  guide  began  to  tremble 
and  beg  him  to  return  to  the  village,  urging  that 
the  night  was  too  dark.  Gerard  gave  him  leave 
to  return  home,  but  the  poor  Arab  dared  not 
risk  the  journey :  he  lay  down  in  a  group  of 
lentises  in  a  dreadful  agony  of  fear.  The  lion 
had  been  roaring  for  some  time,  and  the  sound 
was  drawing  nearer.  Gerard  endeavored  vain- 
ly to  discern  objects  around  him.  So  pitchy 
dark  was  the  night  that  even  after  closing  his 
eyes  for  two  or  three  minutes,  he  could  only 
jnst  make  out  the  course  of  the  stream  which 
ran  at  his  feet.  A  moment  afterward  the  lion 
roared  again,  apparently  at  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred yards.  With  his  gun  cocked,  and  his 
elbow  resting  on  his  knee,  Gerard  Avatched 
breathlessly.  Nothing  could  be  seen  or  heard. 
A  few  seconds  elapsed ;  then  a  low,  dull  moan 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  straight  in 
front  of  the  hunter.  A  single  look,  and  there 
in  the  inky  darkness  were  the  two  eyes  of  the 
lion,  burning  fiercely,  and  fixed  on  Gerard.  The 
hunter  confesses  that  he  gasped  at  the  sight, 
and  though  the  night  was  cold,  and  he  had  been 
shivering  the  moment  before,  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration covered  his  forehead.  With  a  single 
bound  from  where  he  was  the  brute  could  al- 
most reach  his  enemy :  and  that  bound  made, 
even  victory  was  sure  to  cost  him  his  life.  Ge- 
rard took  farewell  of  the  world,  and  grasping  his 
gun  more  firmly  than  before,  put  his  finger  to 
r.he  trigger ;  but  the  lion  had  taken  to  the  wa- 


ter, and  was  splashing  in  the  stream.  Ge'rard 
listened  and  watched.  The  splashing  ceased : 
on  the  hunter's  left,  close  to  him,  he  heard  a 
soft,  dull  tread  in  the  mud.  Suddenly  turning, 
he  saw  the  lion  ascending  the  eminence  on 
which  he  sat.  Useless,  then,  to  look  for  gun- 
sights  :  with  head  erect  and  both  eyes  open, 
Gerard  fired.  By  the  light  of  the  flash  he  saw 
a  huge  hairy  mass  roll  over ;  a  tremendous  roar 
almost  deafened  him ;  the  lion  was  splashing 
and  writhing  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Every 
now  and  then  he  moaned  and  growled.  It  was 
too  dark  to  risk  close  quarters  ;  so  Gerard  went 
home,  promising  himself  to  return  next  morning 
for  the  corpse. 

By  daybreak  he  was  at  the  spot ;  but  the  lion 
was  gone.  He  could  be  traced  for  a  short  dis- 
tance by  his  blood ;  but  the  spoor  was  lost  when 
the  brute  took  to  the  water.  A  band  of  Arab 
hunters  was  organized  to  hunt  him  down ;  but 
for  many  hours  they  beat  the  bush  and  mount- 
ain without  success.  Toward  evening  Gerard 
heard  a  succession  of  shouts,  and  galloping  in  the 
direction  whence  they  came,  saw  the  Arabs  fly- 
ing like  the  wind  before  the  lion,  who  was  chas- 
ing them  on  three  legs.  At  sight  of  him  the 
lion  stopped,  opened  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
lash  his  sides  with  his  tail.  Gerard  accepted 
the  challenge,  dismounted,  and  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties,  and  even  the  physical  efforts  of  the 
frightened  Arabs,  advanced  toward  the  brute, 
gun  in  hand.  The  lion  made  off  into  a  thicket. 
Gerard  walked  round  it  cautiously,  but  could 
see  nothing.  He  ordered  an  Arab  to  throw 
stones  into  the  lion's  hiding-place.      The  first 
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stone  brought  him  out,  and  with  tail  stiff  and 
straight,  mane  spread  out  and  grinning  jaws, 
he  charged  the  hunter.  Gerard  sat  down  on 
the  ground.  Arabs  fell  to  praying  and  roaring, 
"Fire!  why  don't  you  fire?"  On  came  the 
lion  in  fine  style,  till  within  six  or  eight  yards, 
when  he  was  suddenly  brought  up  by  a  hard 
lump  of  lead,  which  struck  him  an  inch  above 
the  eye.  He  fell  directly  ;  but  rose  again,  rear- 
ing on  his  hind-legs.  A  second  shot,  straight 
through  his  heart,  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  lions  Gerard  had 
seen ;  large,  powerful,  with  a  flowing  black 
mane.  Let  us  compare  Cumming's  style  of  per- 
forming a  similar  feat. 

He  was  watching  a  fountain  for  wildebeests 
one  evening,  and  had  already  shot  one  wilde- 
beest and  a  pallah,  when  he  heard  at  no  great 
distance  the  roar  of  a  lion.  A  troop  of  hyenas 
came  galloping  down  to  eat  the  carcasses ; 
Cumming  knew  the  lion  would  soon  follow. 
Sure  enough,  the  hyenas  had  scarcely  begun 
their  meal  when  the  roar  issued  from  a  bush 
just  above  the  carcass  of  the  wildebeest,  and 
close  to  the  hunter.  Cumming  loaded  hastily 
and  watched  ;  but  the  lion  either  had  the  wind 
of  him,  or  was  warned  of  the  danger  by  his 
companions,  and  would  not  show  himself.  He 
continued  to  growl  in  a  low  tone,  while  the 
jackals  chattered  and  the  hyenas  laughed,  as 
though  they  were  holding  a  most  interesting 
conversation.  Cumming  lay  still  as  night.  Aft- 
er a  long  interval  the  lion  must  have  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  alarm  was  unfounded.     All 


at  once  the  jackals  and  hyenas  made  way  on 
either  side,  and  the  lion,  a  huge  brute  with  a 
fine  black  mane,  advanced  to  the  carcass  and 
seized  it  in  his  teeth.  After  dragging  it  for 
some  distance  he  stopped  to  take  breath.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  would 
be  safe  under  cover  with  his  supper.  As  he 
turned  to  grasp  the  carcass  anew,  Cumming 
stretched  out  his  arm  along  the  grass  and  fired, 
aiming  low.  The  lion  sank,  then  rose,  and 
crawled  away,  moaning  and  whining.  After 
limping  through  bushes  a  short  distance,  he  ap- 
peared from  the  sound  to  have  fallen  dead. 
As  the  hyenas  and  jackals  make  no  difference 
between  friend  and  foe  when  they  are  dead, 
Cumming  knew  that  he  must  lose  no  time  if  he 
intended  to  save  his  game.  He  sent  for  dogs 
and  men  directly,  and  began  to  beat  the  bush. 
One  of  the  dogs  found  the  lion  dead.  He  was 
a  splendid  fellow,  with  a  head  as  hard  as  rock, 
tremendous  teeth,  and  sharp  yellow  nails ;  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  and  symmetrical  an- 
imal the  hunter  had  ever  seen.  One  shot  had 
killed  him,  traversing  the  body  and  remaining 
in  the  shoulder;  a  very  unusual  circumstance. 
To  meet  a  lion  face  to  face,  at  night,  in  the 
forest,  will  probably  appear  to  the  readers  of 
Harper's  Magazine  about  as  unpleasant  an  acci- 
dent as  could  occur  to  a  man.  People  do  not 
always  die  of  it,  however.  Cumming  once  shot 
a  buffalo  at  night.  Directly  afterward  he  heard, 
for  he  could  not  see  at  any  distance,  teeth  tear- 
ing the  carcass.  Supposing  the  teeth  belonged 
to  hyenas,  he  fired  a  random  shot  to  frighteu 
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them  away,  and  walked  toward  the  carcass  to 
see  whether  the  head  was  worth  carrying  home. 
He  was  within  five  yards,  when  he  noticed  a 
yellow  mass  lying  beside  it.  From  the  mass  a 
well-known  roar  burst.  A  native  who  was  fol- 
lowing dimming  shouted  "  Tao !" — the  lion  ! 
and  leaped  away,  blowing  through  a  charmed 
piece  of  bone.  His  master  followed  his  exam- 
ple so  far  as  retreating  went,  and  the  lion,  with- 
out noticing  them,  continued  to  munch  the  buf- 
falo. He  was  evidently  an  ignorant,  ill-bred 
brute,  unconscious  of  gastronomy.  Cumming 
says  he  retreated  to  the  cover  of  a  tree  close  by, 
and  fell  asleep.  While  he  slept  the  lion  found 
his  horse,  and  knocked  him  over  with  a  blow, 
whereat  the  frightened  natives  awoke  their  mas- 
ter in  fear  and  quaking.  The  lion  was  walking 
up  and  down  in  front  of  them,  roaring  terribly. 
"  I  now,"  says  the  Highland  hunter,  with  that 
matchless  coolness  which  lends  such  a  charm  to 
his  narrative,  "thought  it  high  time  to  light  a 
fire ;  and  collecting  some  dry  reeds  and  sticks, 
in  half  a  minute  we  had  a  cheerful  blaze.  The 
lion,  which  had  not  yet  got  our  wind,  came  for- 
ward at  once  to  find  out  what  was  up,  but  not 
seeing  to  his  entire  satisfaction  from  the  top  of 
the  bank,  he  was  proceeding  to  descend  by  a 
game  path  into  the  river-bed,  within  a  few  yards 
of  us.  I  happened  at  that  very  moment  to  go 
to  this  spot  in  search  of  more  wood,  and  being 
concealed  from  the  lion's  view  by  the  interven- 
ing high  reeds,  we  met  face  to  face !  The  first 
notice  I  got  was  his  sudden  spring  to  one  side, 
with   angry   growls.     I   involuntarily  made   a 


convulsive  spring  backward,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  fearful  shriek,  such  as  I  never  be- 
fore remember  uttering."  The  end  of  it  was 
that  the  lion  returned  to  his  buffalo,  and  the 
hunter  to  his  fire,  where  he  slept  undisturbed 
all  night. 

Of  course  such  rencontres  do  not  always  end 
so  happily.  Some  years  before  the  French  con- 
quered Algiers,  two  highway  robbers,  brothers, 
and  men  noted  for  their  strength  and  daring, 
were  caught,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  day  before  the  one  fixed  for  their  execu- 
tion they  contrived  to  make  their  escape  out  of 
prison.  They  were  chained  together  by  the  leg, 
and  thus  in  forced  company  crept  through  the 
woods  and  thickets,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  safe 
refuge.  Toward  the  middle  of  their  first  night 
they  met,  straight  before  them  in  the  path,  a 
large  lion.  They  were  unarmed.  Knowing  the 
character  of  the  animal,  they  shouted  boldly, 
and  threw  stones  at  him  ;  he,  very  likely  seeing 
through  their  mock  courage,  lay  down  before 
them,  and  would  not  stir.  Losing  heart  at  last, 
the  robbers  changed  their  tone,  and  began  to 
implore  the  lion,  in  piteous  language,  for  mercy. 
That  instant  he  was  upon  them.  The  larger  of 
the  two  he  seized,  killed,  and  began  to  eat, 
while  the  other  pretended  to  be  dead.  In  the 
course  of  his  meal  the  lion  came  to  the  iron 
chain  which  bound  the  robbers'  legs ;  after  ex- 
amining it  for  a  moment,  he  bit  the  man's  leg 
off  above  the  knee.  Just  then  he  felt  thirsty, 
and  walked  to  a  stream  to  drink.  The  sur- 
viving robber  crawled  off  for  his  life,  dragging 
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his  brother's  leg  with  him,  and  contrived  to 
squeeze  himself  into  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

When  the  lion  returned,  he  missed  him. 
Roaring  loudly,  he  ran  backward  and  forward 
several  times  over  the  ground,  passing  close  by 
the  hole,  but  strangely  missing  it.  Soon  after, 
day  dawned,  and  the  lion  went  off.  Out  of  the 
hole  came  the  robber,  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
was  about  to  cut  his  brother's  leg  from  the  chain, 
when  a  party  of  the  Bey's  horsemen  rode  up  and 
seized  him.  He  was  taken  before  the  Bey,  to 
whom  he  told  his  story.  His  brother's  leg  was 
still  in  the  chain  to  confirm  it ;  and  the  Bey,  in 
consideration  of  his  wonderful  escape,  awarded 
him  an  unconditional  pardon. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Lieuten- 
ant Gerard's  revelations  relates  to  the  social 
habits  of  the  lion.  It  seems  that  young  lions 
suffer  as  much  as  babies  from  teething.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  females  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  males  die  during  this  process — doubtless  for 
want  of  proper  medical  attendance,  gum-lanc- 
ing, and  the  rest.  As  the  females  suffer  the  most, 
it  follows  that,  among  adult  lions,  males  pre- 
ponderate. Hence  the  lioness  leads  an  envia- 
ble life.  From  her  early  youth  she  is  surround- 
ed by  a  troop  of  youthful  admirers,  who  follow 
her  wherever  sl\e  goes,  roar  for  her,  hunt  for 
her,  and — very  like  some  of  our  fashionable 
ball-room  lions — pester  her  life  out.  She  is  in- 
variably a  creature  of  sense  and  discretion.  She 
needs  no  paternal  vigilance  to  insure  her  com- 
fortable settlement  in  life.  When  her  young 
lovers  become  pressing  in  their  suit,  she  beckons 


to  them  that  they  must  decide  which  of  them 
shall  win  her.  A  free  fight  follows  ;  and  while 
the  combat  rages,  and  the  ground  is  strewed 
with  skin,  hair,  mane,  and  blood,  the  lady  de- 
camps, and  seeks  the  companionship  of  a  staid 
old  lion,  with  a  long  black  mane.  If  the  victor 
among  the  young  fellows  presumes  to  claim  ful- 
fillment of  her  pledge,  the  old  lion  will  quietly 
crunch  his  leg,  or,  if  he  be  very  troublesome,  tear 
his  eye  out. 

Then  the  old  lion  formally  sets  up  house- 
keeping. He  is  the  most  uxorious  of  brutes. 
He  invariably  brings  the  first-fruits  of  the  chase 
home  to  his  love.  He  will  not  touch  a  morsel 
till  she  is  satiated.  Hungry  as  he  may  be,  he 
licks  his  paws  till  she  turns  away  from  the  car- 
cass. If  she  is  attacked,  he  will  die  for  her ;  if 
she  is  ill,  he  will  watch  by  her  side  with  every 
sign  of  tender  sympathy.  This  is  the  redeem- 
ing part  of  the  lion's  character. 

Very  differently  does  the  lioness  behave.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  her  con- 
duct without  being  struck  with  the  remarkable 
contrast  she  presents  to  the  ladies  of  our  fash- 
ionable world.  Before  her  marriage  her  levity 
and  her  faithlessness  have  been  noticed.  Wo 
regret  to  say  that  matrimony  does  not  always 
alter  her  demeanor.  Though  she  displays  no 
ill-timed  sorrow  when  her  liege  lord  mutilates 
an  audacious  admirer,  she  is  fond  of  having  a 
troop  of  young  fashionables  dancing  attendance 
on  her,  and  will  turn  from  her  black-maned  pro- 
tector to  comfort  them  with  a  sidelong  glance. 
Nor  is  this  all.     No  matter  how  long  she  has 
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been  married,  her  husband  can  not  pass  another 
full-grown  lion  without  a  duel.  The  lady's  pride 
requires  blood. 

An  Arab  was  walking  through  a  wood  one 
moonlight  night,  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  killing  a  stag.  Toward  midnight  he  heard 
strange  footstej)s,  and  peering  hastily  in  the 
direction  whence  they  came,  he  saw  a  lion  and 
iioness  marching  through  the  brushwood.  As 
quick  as  thought  he  sprang  into  a  tree  and  hid 
himself  in  the  topmost  branches.  At  the  foot 
of  the  tree  the  pair  of  lions  lay  down  to  rest. 
The  Arab  had  hardly  watched  them  five  min- 
utes when  away  over  the  mountain  he  heard  a 
distant  roar.  It  met  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  the  lioness. 

Enraged  at  her  levity,  her  companion  roared 
so  loudly  that  the  Arab  leaped  from  the  branch 
on  which  he  sat,  and  let  his  gun  fall.  No  no- 
tice of  man  or  gun  took  the  lions.  The  lioness 
continued  to  roar  invitingly ;  the  lion,  savagely, 
as  if  to  say,  "  Well,  let  him  come ;  I  am  ready 
tor  him!"  A  short  while  afterward  the  new 
lion  made  his  appearance — a  splendid  fellow, 
witli  a  jet-black  mane.  Rising  slowly  from  her 
seat,  the  lioness  actually  walked  toward  him. 
Shocked  at  such  ostentatious  treachery,  her  hus- 
band ran  before  her,  and  without  another  word 
sprang  on  his  rival.  In  a  moment  the  two  lions 
were  clasped  in  each  other's  embrace,  tearing, 
biting,  destroying  each  other.  Their  strong 
bones  cracked  like  pistol-shots,  and  howls  of 
pain  intermingled  with  roars  of  rage.  All  this 
while  the  lioness  lay  watching  the  fight  curious- 
ly, licking  her  paws  and  wagging  her  tail.  When 


the  struggle  ended  she  approached  the  combat- 
ants and  snuffed  them.  Both  were  dead.  She 
bolted  off  at  a  light,  pleasant  pace ;  and  the 
Arab,  in  his  tree,  was  so  disgusted  at  her  gross 
want  of  feeling  and  principle,  that  he  could  not 
help  roaring  at  the  pitch  of  his  lungs  an  epi- 
thet which  sounds  better  in  Arabic  than  in  En- 
glish. 

When  the  lioness  becomes  a  mother,  her 
morals  improve.  She  watches  her  young  with 
tenderness,  defends  them  with  ferocity.  The 
lion,  on  the  contrary,  objects  to  babies.  Their 
noise  disturbs  his  slumbers,  and  interrupts  his 
reflections.  As  soon  as  his  progeny  begin  to 
try  their  lungs,  he  divorces  his  wife  and  goes  to 
live  at  some  distance.  He  is  not  so  oblivious 
of  his  duties  but  that  he  remains  within  ear- 
shot, ready,  at  need,  to  defend  his  family.  But 
he  will  not  associate  with  them.  Consequently 
the  lioness  leads,  at  this  time,  an  active  life. 
When  she  weans  her  young,  she  does  the  hunt- 
ing for  the  nursery  herself. 

It  is  then  the  Arabs  sometimes  succeed  in 
capturing  young  lions.  They  lie  in  wait  near 
the  spot  where  the  den  of  the  lioness  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  wait  till  they  see  her  go  abroad 
to  forage.  A  rush  is  then  made,  with  good 
dogs,  to  the  den,  and  the  cubs  are  seized, 
wrapped  in  a  burnoose  to  prevent  their  crying, 
and  carried  off.  Woe  betide  the  hunters  if 
they  meet  the  lioness  on  their  way  home !  In- 
stinct tells  her  what  has  happened.  Reckless 
of  danger  she  flies  at  the  nearest  man,  and 
brings  him  to  the  ground,  maimed  or  killed : 
then  to   the  next,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
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hand,  until  the  survivors  escape  or  the  lioness 
is  killed.  A  nephew  of  a  leading  Arab  sheik 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  a  lioness  on 
one  of  these  occasions.  She  sprang  toward 
him,  though  he  was  surrounded  by  sixty  armed 
men.  He  reserved  his  fire  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, then  pulled  the  trigger — the  gun  snapped. 
"Wrapping  his  left  arm  in  his  burnoose  he  offered 
it  to  the  lioness,  who  crunched  it  directly,  while 
the  Arab  fired  two  pistol-shots  into  her.  She 
flew  from  him  to  another,  who  fired  down  her 
throat;  but  had  his  ribs  broken,  his  side  laid 
bare,  and  his  body  otherwise  mutilated  before 
the  brute  died.  It  was  an  expensive  hunt  for 
the  tribe. 

Faithful  to  his  mate,  the  lion  is  also  faithful 
to  his  home.  He  has  been  known  to  live  thir- 
ty years  in  the  same  den.  In  the  south,  Cum- 
ming  notes  that  the  domicile  of  the  lion  is  apt 
to  be  governed  by  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls. 
If  water  is  plentiful,  each  leonine  family  selects 
its  home,  and  holds  no  intercourse  with  its  fel- 
lows ;  but  if  the  season  be  dry,  the  lions  will 
appear  in  troops,  leading  a  nomad  life,  and  fol- 
lowing the  deer  and  other  game  as  they  roam 
the  desert  in  search  of  green  fields  and  cool 
streams.  In  the  north,  drought  seldom  drives 
the  lion  to  abandon  his  habits  or  his  home.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  is  old  enough  to  declare  his 
independence,  he  chooses  a  dense  thicket  and 
begins  to  build.  He  is  royal  in  his  notions. 
His  palace  is  extensive,  and  its  accommodations 
varied.  He  has  rooms  for  summer,  dens  for 
winter.     There  is   a  lair  hid  by  a  deep  thick 


arch  of  wild  olive,  and  strewed  with  leaves  and 
scraps  of  skin,  where  he  lies  during  the  burning 
August  days.  There  are  holes,  deeper  and 
darker,  half-covered  with  twigs  and  branches, 
and  fallen  timber,  into  which  he  creeps  when 
the  winter  storms  burst  over  the  thicket.  There 
is  a  narrow  nook,  near  the  edge  of  the  thicket, 
where  he  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey,  or  watches 
for  the  attack  of  the  hunter.  And  there  is  his 
nuptial  home,  a  large  comfortable  opening  in 
the  thicket,  where  he  sits  to  watch  his  bride 
tear  an  ox  in  shreds,  or  lavishes  upon  her  love's 
warmest  caresses. 

When  the  Chegatma  find  one  of  these  lairs, 
and  resolve  to  rid  the  country  of  its  mischievous 
tenant,  they  gather  around  the  spot,  and  usual- 
ly climb  stout  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  thicket. 
Then  all  shout  together.  At  the  sound  the 
lion  starts  from  his  sleep.  He  does  not  rise 
from  the  ground,  but  raises  his  head  and  listens. 
In  a  moment  a  shot  whistles  through  the  branch- 
es over  him.  This  angers  him ;  he  raises  one 
leg,  and  his  tail  grows  stiff.  Shall  he  rush  out 
and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  caitiffs  who  thus 
presume  to  disturb  his  repose  in  his  own  den  ? 
Just  then  he  remembers  that,  one  day  long  ago, 
he  was  awaked  by  just  such  insults,  and  that, 
on  rushing  out  to  punish  his  enemy,  his  skin 
was  perforated  in  a  strange  and  horribly  un- 
pleasant manner,  and  he  had  hard  work  to  limp 
back  to  his  home.  He  will  lie  still.  He  re- 
lieves himself  by  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail 
and  tearing  a  tree  with  his  claws. 

Meanwhile  the  shouts  and  shots  fly  thick  and 
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heavy.  A  ball  strikes  the  tree  against  which 
he  leans.  A  stone  hits  him  on  the  nose.  Con- 
vinced that  forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue, 
he  rushes  forth.  The  Arabs  have  heard  him 
crashing  through  the  brushwood,  and  are  ready. 
The  moment  he  appears  twenty  balls  crack 
against  his  hide.  Maddened,  and  lost  to  all 
thought  of  safety,  he  discerns  a  hunter  in  a  tree 
close  by,  and  flies  at  him.  The  Arab  is  out  of 
reach,  and  while  the  lion  is  crouching  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  a  better  shot  than  usual  lays 
him  out. 

Though  the  lion  seems  to  assume  it  as  his 
natural  duty  to  protect  the  lioness,  she  is  well 
able  to  protect  herself.  Cumming  found  the 
females  the  more  troublesome  of  the  two.  He 
had  lost  some  cattle,  and  made  a  shrewd  guess 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  thief,  when,  in  riding 
out,  he  fell  in  with  a  lioness  devouring  a  bles- 
bok.  At  sight  of  the  hunters  she  made  for  the 
mountains  ;  but  Cumming,  being  well  mounted, 
gave  hot  chase,  and  gained  on  her  rapidly.  Be- 
ing within  ear-shot,  he  shouted  to  her  to  stop — 
that  he  had  something  to  say  to  her.  She  did 
stop ;  would  not  turn  round,  but  crouched,  with 
tail  turned  to  the  hunters,  as  though  doubtful 
whether  they  were  worth  looking  at.  As  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  reached  her  she  rose, 
faced  about,  and  began  to  gnash  her  teeth 
and  flourish  her  tail.  Cumming  and  his  men 
dismounted,  and  looked  to  their  priming.  This 
found  to  be  in  order,  one  of  the  men  proceeded 
calmly  to  fasten  the  horses  together.  The  lion- 
ess was  puzzled.  After  a  few  moments'  observa- 
tion, she  advanced  on  the  hunters,  slowly.  Cum- 
ming orders  his  most  trusty  man  to  reserve  his 
(ire  for  her  last  spring ;  kneels,  and  fires  at  sixty 
yards.  Though  hit  in  the  shoulder  she  charges 
furiously,  and  knocks  one  of  the  horses  down. 
"At  this  moment  Stofolus's  rifle  exploded  in 
his  hand,  and  Kleinboy,  whom  Cumming  had 
ordered  to  stand  by  him,  danced  about  like  a 
duck  in  a  gale  of  wind."  Cumming  stood  out 
from  the  horses,  watching  for  a  second  shot; 
and  the  lioness  seeing  him,  left  the  horse  and 
made  a  dash  at  him.  His  rifle  was  true,  and 
at  a  few  yards  the  lioness  was  stretched. 

When  she  has  her  young  with  her  she  will 
never  fly.  Gerard  watched  a  long  time  in  the 
woods  for  a  lioness  which  had  committed  fear- 
ful depredations  among  the  Arabs.  He  was 
losing  hope  of  seeing  her,  after  several  nights' 
watching,  when  he  saw  something  move  near 
the  body  of  a  horse  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
below  him.  A  single  glance  satisfied  him  that 
it  was  the  lioness  with  her  cub.  They  played 
round  the  carcass  a  short  while;  then  the  cub 
began  to  help  himself.  At  that  very  moment 
the  mother  saw  Gerard  sitting  on  a  rock  above. 
With  a  spring  like  lightning  she  seized  her  cub 
by  the  back  and  dashed  off  with  him.  They 
were  lost  to  sight  in  an  instant.  Gerard  sat  a 
while  watching  for  some  sign  of  their  return  ; 
he  was  beginning  to  lose  hope,  and  to  regret 
that  he  had  net  fired  when  he  first  saw  the  pair, 
when  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  leaves  beside  him. 


It  was  such  a  noise,  he  says,  as  a  mouse  would 
make  in  running  over  the  leaves.  His  sports- 
man's tact  revealed  what  it  was ;  and  as  he 
looked,  two  large  paws,  a  pair  of  long  mustach- 
es, and  an  enormous  nose,  appeared  successive- 
ly to  confirm  the  impression.  His  gun  was  on 
full  cock  at  his  shoulder;  the  moment  he  saw 
the  red  glaring  eyes  he  fired,  and  at  that  short 
distance  the  iron  slug  with  which  he  had  load- 
ed his  piece  was  fatal.  That  lioness  had  placed 
her  cub  in  safety,  and  was  coming  deliberately 
to  attack  the  hunter. 

Some  critics  have  laughed  at  Gordon  Cum- 
ming's  book,  on  the  ground  that  he  never  ad- 
mits that  he  missed  a  shot.  Without  assuming 
to  defend  the  veracity  of  the  great  hunter,  we 
may  observe  that,  as  compared  with  other  sports- 
men, his  consumption  of  powder  is  enormous. 
He  seldom  kills  an  elephant  before  the  fifteenth 
or  twentieth  shot ;  whereas  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cey- 
lon, accounted  it  a  blunder  to  need  to  lire  twice. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  hunted  in  the  tall  jungle, 
the  former  in  open  country.  As  to  lions,  Gor- 
don Cumming  usually  finishes  his  beast  at  the 
second  shot,  and  occasionally  only  at  the  third. 
Lieutenant  Gerard  says  expressly  in  his  hunt- 
ing directions,  "You  must  kill  with  the  first 
shot  between  the  eyes."  At  any  range  beyond 
that  of  a  pistol,  this  advice  would  be  bad,  obvi- 
ously. The  lion's  skull  is  so  strong  that  even  at 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  good  hunters  prefer  the 
shoulder  shot  as  more  safe,  if  less  effective ; 
and  unless  the  lion  be  perfectly  still,  and  the 
hunter  have  time  for  deliberate  aim,  in  which 
case  the  eye  would  appear  the  most  eligible  shot, 
it  seems  difficult  to  quarrel  with  the  practice. 

What  a  lion  may  do,  even  after  his  shoulder 
is  broken,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
story — one  of  the  best  of  our  French  sports- 
man's : 

A  lion  had  worried  a  tribe  of  Arabs  beyond 
endurance,  and  they  had  sought  out  Gerard,  and 
besought  him  to  rid  them  of  the  malefactor. 
They  discovered  his  lair,  which  was  in  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  and,  obedient  to  the  Frenchman's 
orders,  led  out  a  goat,  and  tied  it  to  a  tree  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  wood  near  the  lair.  Ge- 
rard took  up  a  position  in  the  wood,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  lion  look  up  as 
the  goat  was  being  made  fast.  After  a  mo- 
ment's observation  he  disappeared.  Gerard  lay 
quiet,  watching;  soon  the  goat  began  to  trem- 
ble and  shiver,  and  its  ears  to  jerk  convulsively. 
The  lion  was  coming.  He  ascended  the  ravine 
between  his  lair  and  the  hunter,  slowly,  and 
offering  a  capital  target;  but  Gerard  was  so 
struck  with  his  grace  and  majesty  that  he  would 
not  fire. 

If  he  admired  the  lion,  the  latter  seemed  to 
return  the  compliment.  He  stopped  in  his 
career,  lay  down,  winked  at  Gerard,  and  eyed 
him  with  a  benign  expression.  He  seemed  to 
be  saying  to  himself,  "  I  saw  just  now  a  man 
and  a  goat  here.  The  man  is  gone,  and  there 
is  another  man  there  strangely  dressed,  who 
looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me.     Dinner 
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time  is  near ;  which  would  be  best  to  eat,  the 
man  or  the  goat  ?  Sheep  are  better  than  goats  ; 
but  they  are  so  far  off.  Men  are  fair  eating, 
but  this  fellow  seems  thin." 

The  lion  decided  in  favor  of  the  goat,  and 
advanced  toward  the  poor  trembling  creature. 
At  twelve  paces  Gerard  fired,  with  a  steel- 
pointed  bullet,  at  his  shoulder ;  a  second  after, 
he  fired  again  at  the  same  spot.  Beyond  a 
doubt  both  shoulders  must  be  broken.  The 
lion,  however,  escaped  into  his  thicket.  Im- 
possible to  prevent  the  Arabs  following  him. 

Gerard  gave  his  second  gun  to  an  Arab,  di- 
recting him  to  hold  it  in  readiness,  and  reluct- 
antly advanced  with  them.  They  had  not  gone 
far  when  the  lion  sprang  out  upon  them.  Ev- 
ery body  fired.  All  missed  but  Gerard ;  and 
his  shot  was  not  so  effective  but  that  the  lion 
seized  a  poor  wretch  and  began  to  tear  him. 
Quick  as  lightning  Gerard  pulled  the  trigger  of 
his  other  barrel,  but  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  it  missed  fire.  He  held  out  his  hand 
eagerly  to  his  gun-bearer  for  his  other  weapon, 
but  his  heart  sickened  when  the  Arab  replied, 
trembling  like  a  leaf,  "  Not  loaded."  He  had 
fired  with  the  others.  Most  providentially,  the 
three  shots  which  the  lion  had  already  received 
told  at  last.  He  expired  before  he  had  quite 
killed  the  poor  fellow  who  was  in  his  clutches. 

We  can  not  better  conclude  this  rambling  ac- 
count of  lion-slaying  and  man-eating  than  with 
the  story  of  the  "  Lord  with  the  Large  Head." 

Gerard  had  again  been  summoned  to  free  a 
district  from  leonine  exactions.  Having  heard 
the  story,  he  hastily  laid  his  plan,  and  announced 
that  he  would  set  out  that  night  alone.  The 
Arabs  endeavored  to  dissuade  him ;  but  he 
laughed  at  their  remonstrances.  Finding  he 
was  resolved,  the  sheik  took  him  aside  and  said, 
"  My  child,  if  the  lions  come  to-night,  the  lord 
with  the  large  head  will  come  first.  Do  not 
mind  the  others ;  they  will  rely  on  their  father ; 
do  you  look  after  the  lord  with  the  large  head. 
If  your  hour  is  come,  you  will  be  eaten  by  the 
others,  but  you  will  be  killed  by  him !" 

With  this  advice  Gerard  started,  and  the 
tribe  accompanied  him  to  the  position  he  had 
resolved  to  occupy.  On  leaving  him,  the  sheik 
whispered  in  his  ear;  "The  robber  has  taken 
my  best  mare  and  ten  oxen."  "  What  robber  ?" 
asked  Gerard.  "  The  lord  with  the  large  head," 
answered  the  sheik  in  a  very  low  voice,  hasten- 
ing away.  The  night  was  bright  and  still,  and 
about  midnight  the  lions  came.  Gerard  shot 
the  foremost,  killing  him  with  the  third  ball ; 
but  he  turned  out  to  be  only  a  cub,  and  by 
morning  news  arrived  that  the  lord  with  the 
large  head  had  that  very  night  stolen  the  finest 
ox  in  the  douar. 

A  year  or  more  elapsed  before  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  One  day  Gerard  was  sitting  in 
his  tent,  when  an  Arab  entered,  saying  briefly, 
"I  have  found  him;  come."  Gerard  rose  and 
went.  His  guide  led  him  to  a  secluded  spot  in 
the  wood,  where  lay  the  carcass  of  a  freshly- 
-l<u;ghtered  bull.     Gerard  made  a  screen   of 


branches  to  hide  himself,  and  sat  down  quietly 
to  wait  for  the  lion.  Several  hours  passed ;  at 
last,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  a  branch  crackled 
in  the  wood.  Gerard  listened,  rested  his  elbow 
on  his  knee,  pointed  his  gun  in  the  direction 
of  the  bull.  Then  came  a  roar,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  lion  was  crouched  beside  the  bull, 
licking  the  carcass  and  casting  sidelong  glances 
at  Gerard.  As  he  looked,  an  iron  slug  some- 
how struck  him  near  the  left  eye.  He  reared, 
and  a  second  slug  brought  him  down.  He  died 
hard  ;  it  took  two  more  shots  to  finish  him.  But 
he  did  die,  and  there  was  at  last  an  end  of  the 
Lord  with  the  Large  Head. 


WHAT  MR.  TREVANION  SAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LILY." 

COME,  Mr.  Trevanion,  tell  us  a  story." 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Grey !  a  story !     I  have 
not  told  one  since  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  and 
was  switched  for  my  last." 

"Nonsense!  I  am  speaking  English.  I 
don't  wish  a  "fib;"  but  a  tale — an  adventure. 
Something  aesthetic,  or  harrowing,  or  transcend- 
ental, or  diplomatic,  or — " 

"  Oh,  such  big  words !     Spare  me !" 

"Big  words!  Am  I  a  primer  that  can  not 
speak  in  more  than  dissyllables  without  giving 
notice?  Be  conformable,  pray,  and  do  as  you 
are  bid." 

"Bid!"  yawned  Trevanion.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  upper-step  of  the  flight  which  led  into 
the  house,  his  head  leaning  back  upon  the  door- 
sill  of  the  piazza,  and  his  legs  dangling  down. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Trevanion's  man- 
ners were — uncommon  and  various.  His  very 
best  were  very  good  indeed,  but  he  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  wearing  them  out  by  constant 
use ;  his  second-best  were  tolerable ;  his  worst 
I  should  not  like  to  see.  At  present,  he  was 
indulging  in  his  second-best ;  for  if  his  attitude 
lacked  respect,  his  tone  was  pleasant,  and  he 
was  with  those  who  excused  his  manner  for  the 
sake  of  his  matter,  and  covered  over  his  defects 
with  the  shady  mantle  of  "  oddity." 

"Bid!"  he  yawned  again.  "What  kind  of 
story  did  you  suggest?  Diplomatic?  Shall  I 
tell  you  how  I  shocked  a  whole  company  and 
flustered  myself,  by  ignoring,  through  my  semi- 
barbarous  American-Great-British  habits,  that 
I  should  offer  my  arm  to  the  lady  I  took  into 
my  first  French  dinner,  and  conduct  her  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  instead  of  tucking  my  feet 
under  the  mahogany  for  'one  glass  more?'" 

"No — I  won't  have  that  anecdote;  for  you 
have  condensed  the  whole  thing,  point  and  all. 
in  your  one  sentence." 

"  Then  you  wish  to  be  kept  in  suspense.  Oh. 
let  me  off!" 

Mrs.  Grey  shook  her  head,  and  called  out, 

"Mrs.  Harrington,  Mr.  Trevanion  is  going  to 
tell  us  a  story.     Come  and  listen." 

"I  dont  believe  in  stories  worth  hearing 
which  you  patronize  or  submit  to  me,"  answered 
Mrs.  Harrington,  joining  them.  "  She  sent  me 
a  book  lately,"  turning  to  Mr.  Trevanion,  "writ- 
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ten  as  an  old  mourner  might  talk,  with  her  com- 
pliments as  the  author.  I  feel  greatly  obliged 
for  the  compliment  to  my  understanding." 

"  Oh  !  had  you  been  deceived  by  it,"  retort- 
ed Mrs.  Grey,  "  it  would  not  have  brought  your 
wit  into  question — it  would  only  have  shown 
vour  appreciation  of  mine.  It  was  to  test  your 
guage  of  me,  not  mine  of  you." 

"  That  was  fair  enough,"  said  Trevanion,  "  if 
Mrs.  Grey  has  cause  to  doubt  your  valuation  of 
her  mental  charms.  But,  apropos  of  writing,  I 
have  a  story,  which  ought  to  be  written — " 

"  Write  it,  then ;  for,  after  all,  you  write  bet- 
ter than  you  speak." 

"Indeed!"  Trevanion  was  put  on  his  met- 
tle by  the  malicious  sparkle  in  the  lively  lady's 
eye  as  she  threw  out  this  suggestion. 

"  I  will  tell  it  to  you,"  he  said. 

He  shook  himself  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
there  was  a  silence  of  some  moments. 

The  light  from  an  inner  room  scarcely  reach- 
ed the  group,  but  a  young  moon  danced  upon 
the  broad  ocean,  which  rolled  and  surged  and 
beat  lazily  upon  the  beach  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  house.  Piles  of  sand  had  drifted  here 
and  there,  and  lay  white  and  still  in  the  cool 
but  breathless  calm.  There  was  no  sound  from 
any  neighboring  cottage,  and  nothing  interfered 
with  Trevanion's  strong  and  marked  voice  as  he 
deliberately  thus  began : 

"There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  half-reclaimed 
land  upon  my  plantation  which  connects  the 
island  on  which  I  live  with  the  '  main.'  I  de- 
termined, during  the  last  spring,  to  make  a 
causeway  here,  and  so  facilitate  communication 
between  the  two.  I  had  a  gang  of  negroes  set 
to  work  at  this  spot,  and  one  afternoon  took  my 
way,  as  usual,  to  see  how  they  were  coming  on. 
But  I  was  late  in  starting.  My  pony  stood  sad- 
dled at  the  door,  and  I  loitered,  to  play  with 
my  little  girl,  to  watch  the  gambols  of  a  litter 
of  terriers,  to  light  a  fresh  cigar,  etc.  Finally, 
when  under  way,  the  evening  had  nearly  closed 
in,  and  I  pushed  on  to  reach  the  causeway  be- 
fore night. 

"A  thicket  of  trees  borders  the  road  on  either 
side  as  you  approach  this  end  of  the  island — 
jessamine-vines  interlace  the  branches,  forming 
by  day  a  perfect  bower  of  amber  sweetness,  but 
at  night  producing  a  gloomy  darkness,  Avhich  no 
moonbeams  (had  there  even  been  a  moon)  could 
pierce. 

"  My  horse  dropped  into  a  walk  as  we  skirted 
this  narrow  path,  and  my  stirrup*  brushed  aside 
the  blossoms  in  our  slow  progress.  I  was  idly 
meditating  another  European  journey,  and 
thinking  over  the  expense  of  it,  when  a  hand  as 
cold  as  ice  laid  itself  upon  mine.  Starting,  I 
turned  toward  the  thicket — every  thing  was  in- 
distinct, but  the  lifeless  hand  lay  heavily  on  my 
right,  and  the  horse  had  stopped.  I  passed  my 
left  hand  along  the  wrist  of  this  strange  appari- 
tion, and  discovered  an  arm  belonging  to  it ; 
'lit  so  wasted,  so  emaciated,  so  worn,  that  my 
first  idea  of  its  being  one  of  my  negroes  fallen 
lead  near  me  passed  from  my  mind.     None  of 


my  people  could,  unknown  to  me,  have  reached 
so  miserable  a  state.  With  an  impulse,  to  which 
I  instantly  yielded,  I  drew  the  entire  body  from 
the  entangled  shrubbery,  and  tossed  it,  light  as 
it  wras,  across  the  pony's  neck.  Urging  him  then 
to  full  speed,  I  pressed  through  the  grove ;  the 
daylight  was  nearly  spent — and,  to  my  horror, 
I  could  just  distinguish,  as  we  cleared  the  over- 
hanging trees  and  came  into  the  open  country, 
that  the  burden  I  partly  bore  was  no  negro,  but 
a  shapeless  mass,  of  which  the  head,  crowned 
with  golden  hair,  displayed  features  most  beau- 
tiful, most  pallid,  and  most  ghastly.  Just  then, 
to  increase  my  anxiety,  my  horse  began  to  labor 
as  if  the  weight  oppressed  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  feel  an  augmented  pressure 
in  the  side  which  leaned  against  me.  I  gazed 
at  the  creature  with  an  indefinable  sensation — 
it  was  not  merely  the  contact  of  a  dead  body — 
a  supernatural  horror  seized  me.  I  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  thrown  off  the  terrible  thing,  but  it 
moved,  and  murmured,  '  The  warmth — the  de- 
licious warmth !'  and  drew  closer  to  me,  feebly 
gasping,  not  like  a  human  being,  but —  Great 
God !  I  can't  describe  it !" 

"  Go  on,"  cried  his  listeners,  with  shuddering 
attention,  and  Mrs.  Grey  bent  her  head  toward 
him  and  glanced  nervously  behind  her. 

"It  opened  its  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  me 
with  a  steady  look — so  earnest,  so  despairing, 
so  deep,  so  unnatural,  that  I  trembled,  and  all 
my  courage  fled.  I  would  have  screamed  like 
a  woman,  for  my  horse  now  began  to  snort  and 
shiver,  and  a  cold  sweat  bathed  his  limbs.  This 
must  be  some  devilish  device.  I  struck  my 
booted  heel  into  his  clammy  flank,  and  tried  to 
urge  him  on.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
that  I  had  lost  my  way ;  we  were  not  approach- 
ing the  house — we  had  not  the  path  to  the  ne- 
gro-quarters ;  but,  turn  the  bridle  as  I  would, 
we  were  re-entering  the  thicket  of  jessamines. 

"  The  black  night  had  fallen,  and  close  to  me 
clung  this  horrible  presence,  growing  heavier 
each  instant,  and  filling  me  with  such  thoughts 
as  a  lifetime  will  not  efface.  The  gaze  of  those 
hopeless  eyes — the  pressure  of  that  dead  hand  ! 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  was  about  to  fling 
myself  from  my  horse  in  desperation,  when  the 
creature  raised  one  of  those  long,  white,  ema- 
ciated arms  which  gleamed  in  the  darkness,  and 
laid  it  on  my  shoulder.  It  chilled  my  very  mar- 
row. I  shook  it  off,  and  the  voice  said,  'What 
ungentleness  from  )Tou !'  At  the  sound,  my 
horse's  feet  refused  to  move;  he  staggered, 
trembled,  and  stood  still.  I  felt  the  unearthly 
breath  of  the  dread  mass  upon  my  cheek,  hiss- 
ing in  my  ear.  I  struggled — what  a  moment 
of  agony  ! — and  awoke — sitting  just  where  I  am 
now,  three  nights  ago — with  a  perfect  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  no  such  thicket  of  jessamine 
upon  my  estate,  the  dew  dampening  my  hair, 
and  a  thankfulness  beyond  expression  that  this 
was  all  a  dream." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Mrs.  Grey,  "  I  shall  never  ask 
you  for  a  story  again.  You  have  frightened  me 
heartily:  for  if  the  dream  were  nothing  in  itself. 
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vour  manner  of  relating  it  was  so  admirable, 
vour  dramatic  effect  was  so  perfect,  that  I  sat 
thrilled  and  miserable.     What  a  raconteur!" 

"Then  I  can  speak  as  well  as  write?"  said 
Mr.  Trevanion,  with  his  third  yawn. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  PIN. 

¥HEN  in  Paris  lately,  I  spent  a  very  pleas- 
ant evening  in  the  society  of  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  men.  One  of  our  country- 
men had  invited  us  to  a  capital  bachelors'  din- 
ner-party. A  young  Frenchman — whose  name, 
if  I  were  authorized  to  publish  it,  would  be  fa- 
miliar to  many,  because  it  is  that  of  a  highly- 
esteemed  manufacturer,  who  won  one  of  the 
first  gold  medals  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor — was  the  most  conspicuous  guest.  We  all 
looked  with  sincere  admiration  at  the  industri- 
ous and  gifted  engineer  who  had,  before  the  age 
of  thirty,  acquired  so  large  an  amount  of  wealth 
and  distinction ;  the  more  so  because  there  was 
a  report  current  that  the  new  decore  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  way  through  many  im- 
pediments and  difficulties,  and  that  he  had 
started  from  a  very  low  station  in  life.  I  de- 
termined to  know  the  truth,  at  all  events ;  and 
as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  the  seat 
next  to  our  French  friend,  I  was  soon  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  him ;  and  when  dinner  was 
over,  and  we  were  comfortably  and  quietly  sip- 
ping a  most  excellent  cup  of  coffee,  I  suddenly 
asked  our  hero  to  give  us  the  story  of  his  life. 
He  complied  without  reluctance  or  affected 
modesty  with  this  rather  impertinent  desire, 
and  gave  the  following  narrative : 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  a  kind  of  young 
vagabond,  slow  to  learn,  but  very  eager  for  all 
sorts  of  mischief,  for  which  the  gamins  of  Paris 
possess  an  unpleasant  but  well-merited  reputa- 
tion. My  father  was  a  small  shopkeeper  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and  I  attended  the 
municipal  school  next  to  our  house,  or  rather  I 
pretended  to  attend  it,  for  I  liked  much  better 
to  stroll  along  the  Boulevards  and  amuse  my- 
self in  the  Champs  Elysees.  There  was,  in 
short,  every  prospect  of  my  becoming  an  idle, 
worthless  fellow,  much  to  the  grief  of  my  good, 
honest  father,  when  a  word  of  reproof  spoken  in 
due  time  brought  me  back  to  my  senses  and  to 
the  right  path.  It  is  a  trifling  anecdote,  if  we 
may  use  this  word  without  impropriety,  in  a 
world  where  the  happiness  of  a  whole  family  so 
often  depends  on  so-called  trifles. 

I  had  not  gone  to  school  that  day,  because  I 
had  met  on  the  Boulevards  a  long  funeral  pro- 
cession— thousands  and  thousands  of  mourners, 
of  all  ages  and  all  conditions ;  deputies  and 
mechanics,  high  dignitaries  and  humble  arti- 
sans— a  curious  but  interesting  mixture  of  coats 
and  blouses,  following  a  very  simple  hearse.  It 
was  the  people  of  Paris  accompanying  good  old 
Jacques  Lafitte  to  his  last  abode.  There  was 
something  so  affecting  in  this  demonstration — 
that  of  a  whole  population  bestowing  on  a  sim- 
ple citizen  honors  refused  to  kings,  and  only 
from  time  to  time  granted  to  such  patriots  as 
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General  Foy,  Lafayette,  or  Gamier- Pages — that 
even  if  I  had  not  been  too  glad  to  take  advant- 
age of  this  new  pretext,  offered  so  unexpectedly 
to  my  vagrant  propensity,  I  should  have  follow- 
ed the  funeral.  So  I  took  a  place  in  the  cor- 
tege with  a  companion,  and  on  we  went  to  the 
cemetery,  which  could  scarcely  hold  us  all,  and 
was  closely  guarded  by  a  number  of  policemen 
and  a  detachment  of  municipal  guards;  for 
sometimes  governments  fear  great  men,  even 
after  they  have  breathed  their  last.  I  listened 
with  deep  emotion  to  the  speeches  delivered  by 
some  of  the  popular  orators  of  the  time ;  and  at 
last,  when  all  was  over,  I  made  my  way  home, 
still  having  my  companion  with  me,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  indulging  in  as  many  by-roads 
as  we  possibly  could.  You  must  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  find  us  in  the  afternoon  sitting 
on  a  bench  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  watching 
the  gambols  of  the  monkeys,  and  discussing  the 
political  merits  of  the  pure  democrat  whose  loss 
France  lamented  on  that  day.  During  this  chat, 
1  played  with  a  little  stick,  and  had  thus  picked 
up  two  pins  that  had  probably  fallen  from  a 
lady's  dress ;  but,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  threw 
them  carelessly  away,  and  continued  my  de- 
clamatory address. 

"  You  may  believe  it  or  not,  Jules,"  said  I  to 
my  attentive  school-fellow,  "  I  shall  one  day  be 
as  rich  and  as  much  honored  as  the  worthy' cit- 
izen Lafitte."  Here  I  made  an  appropriate 
pause,  which  was  disturbed  in  a  rather  unex- 
pected and  unpleasant  manner. 

"  Rich  and  honored,  indeed !"  exclaimed  a 
voice  behind  us ;  "  you  will  remain  a  beggar  and 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow  all  your  life." 

I  started,  and  looked  round  in  confusion, 
when  I  saw  that  the  prophet  of  evil  was  a  ven- 
erable old  man,  leaning  on  a  tree,  and  listening 
unceremoniously  to  our  boyish  conversation. 

"  No,  my  boy,"  continued  he,  earnestly,  "you 
will  never  become  as  rich  and  honored  as  good 
Jacques  Lafitte ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason : 
you  threw  two  pins  away  with  great  disdain, 
while  he  picked  one  up,  and  owed  his  fortune  to 
that  circumstance.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the 
youth  who  does  not  value  a  pin  will  never  be- 
come a  wealthy  man."  I  was  speechless,  and 
my  eyes  alone  betrayed  my  feelings.  The  kind 
old  man,  for  such  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  assumed 
harshness,  took  a  seat  beside  us,  and  spoke  thus : 

"  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  Monsieur  La- 
fitte's  progress,  and  may  it  be  a  lesson  to  you 
during  life !  Jacques  was  one  of  the  numerous 
family  of  a  poor  carpenter  in  the  south  of 
France ;  and  if  a  generous  fairy  had  sung  at  his 
cradle  that  he  would  one  day  become  a  rich 
banker,  an  influential  deputy,  a  statesman,  nay, 
a  minister  who  would  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  and  nobly  retire  into  private 
life ;  and  that,  after  fulfilling  all  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  his  several  stations  in  life,  his  death 
would  be  lamented  by  a  whole  nation,  and  fifty 
thousand  mourners  would  follow  him  to  the 
grave — the  wonderful  prediction  would  have 
heen  laughed  at,  even  by  a  fond  mother.     For 
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peor  young  Jacques  had  not  the  advantage  of 
going  to  school,  and  he  deplored  it  bitterly; 
while  you  indulge  only  in  playing  and  ram- 
bling, and  do  not  avail  yourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  your  family  and  the  state  offer 
vou.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing,  as  it  were,  by  himself,  and  certainly 
with  much  difficulty  ;  and  after  having  been  a 
kind  of  errand-boy  in  a  country-office,  and  im- 
proved himself  as  well  as  he  was  able,  he  set  out 
for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  pennyless,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  trust  to  but  God  and  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  a  celebrated  banker,  Mon- 
sieur Perregaux.  As  soon  as  might  be,  he  went 
to  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  heart 
beat  loudly  when  he  presented  the  letter,  for  in 
it  were  concentrated  all  his  hopes  in  life.  He 
had  not  eaten  any  thing  that  morning,  and  did 
not  possess  a  single  sou  to  buy  a  dinner;  and, 
besides,  he  was  some  hundred  leagues  away  from 
home,  where  his  old  father  and  his  poor  mother 
were  perhaps  starving,  with  nearly  a  dozen  chil- 
dren round  them.  Monsieur  Perregaux  read 
the  letter,  without  even  remarking  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  young  man,  and  returned 
directly  the  discouraging  answer  that  he  had  al- 
ready five  or  six  clerks  too  many  in  his  office, 
and  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  new  one. 
Poor  Jacques,  on  hearing  this,  was  in  the  act 
of  retiring  slowly  and  without  a  word,  although 
in  the  direst  consternation.  He  bent  his  head 
in  despair,  and  cast  down  his  eyes.  While  in 
this  position,  he  saw  a  small  pin  glittering  on 
the  floor,  and  obeying,  instinctively,  a  well-taught 
lesson  of  his  beloved  mother — to  care  for  the 
smallest  things — he  picked  the  pin  up,  and  put 
it  on  the  mantel-piece,  saying,  by  way  of  apolo- 
gy to  the  banker,  who  had  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  young  man  with  curiosity,  'I  beg 
pardon,  Sir.'  Monsieur  Perregaux  however, 
had  already  noticed  the  action,  and  recalling 
the  industrious  youth,  exclaimed  suddenly,  'I 
will  make  room  for  you  in  the  bank :  fetch  your 
things,  and  come  back  directly.' 

*'  It  was  a  sunbeam  shining  through  the  dark 
clouds  which  had  till  then  overhung  the  path  of 
the  needy  carpenter's  son ;  and  you  may  imag- 
ine with  what  exultation  he  greeted  this  ray  of 
hope.  Thus  Jacques  Lafitte  became  first  the 
clerk,  then  the  cashier,  then  the  partner,  and  at 
last  the  successor  of  M.  Perregaux.  In  this  man- 
ner he  became  very  rich — thanks  to  a  pin — and 
made  his  parents  and  his  numerous  brothers  and 
sisters  happy.  He  was  not  merely  wealthy — 
that  is  common  enough — he  was  a  man  of  un- 
sullied integrity ;  and  we  all  know  how  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  when  departing  for  his  grave  in 
St.  Helena,  intrusted  him  with  six  millions  with- 
out guarantee  or  receipt ;  how  Lafitte  married 
his  daughter  to  the  Prince  de  le  Moskowa,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  illustrious  Marshal  Ney ;  how 
he  was  elected  deputy,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  House;  how 
he  played  the  foremost  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  was  one  of  the  king-makers  ;  how  he 
was  named  by  Louis  Philippe  minister  of  finance, 


and  resigned  his  office  rather  than  sign  an  anti- 
popular  decree ;  how  he  became  poor  again  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  how  the  grateful 
people  subscribed  two  millions  of  francs  on  his 
behalf  to  re-establish  his  fortunes.  You  your- 
selves saw  to-day  how  France  honored  this  great 
man  to  the  last.  Go,  then,  my  lads,  attend  dil- 
igently your  school,  and  learn  to  value  even  a 
pin." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  old  man  went  away, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more.  But  his  story  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  be- 
came a  steady,  industrious  lad.  I  attended  the 
school  of  industry,  and  learned  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  engineering.  Jacques  Lafitte  was 
always  before  my  eyes  as  a  model ;  and  in  pass- 
ing through  the  street  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  deputy,  I  always  felt  the  same 
sort  of  religious  emotion  as  when  I  walked  past 
a  church.  Some  inventions  I  made  met  with 
approbation ;  and  now  I  am  what  you  see  me — 
a  not  unimportant  member  of  society,  on  the 
road  to  wealth  and  distinction. 


BY   CHARLES   DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.— MACHINERY  IN  MOTION. 

MR.  MEAGLES  bestirred  himself  with  such 
prompt  activity  in  the  matter  of  the  nego- 
tiation with  Daniel  Doyce  which  Clennam  had 
intrusted  to  him,  that  he  soon  brought  it  into 
business  train,  and  called  on  Clennam  at  nine 
o'clock  one  morning  to  make  his  report. 

"  Doyce  is  highly  gratified  by  your  good  opin- 
ion," he  opened  the  business  by  saying,  "  and 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  that  you  should  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  the  Works  for  yourself,  and 
entirely  understand  them.  He  has  handed  me 
the  keys  of  all  his  books  and  papers — here  they 
are  jingling  in  this  pocket — and  the  only  charge 
he  has  given  me  is,  '  Let  Mr.  Clennam  have  the 
means  of  putting  himself  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  me  as  to  knowing  whatever  I  know.  If  it 
should  come  to  nothing  after  all,  he  will  respect 
my  confidence.  Unless  I  was  sure  of  that  to  be- 
gin with,  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.' 
And  there,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  "you 
have  Daniel  Doyce  all  over." 
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"  A  very  honorable  character." 

"  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure.  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Odd, 
but  very  honorable.  Very  odd,  though.  Now, 
would  you  believe,  Clennam,"  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
with  a  hearty  enjoyment  of  his  friend's  eccen- 
tricity, "  that  I  had  a  whole  morning  in  What's- 
his-name  Yard — " 

"Bleeding  Heart?" 

"  A  whole  morning  in  Bleeding  Heart  Yard, 
before  I  could  induce  him  to  pursue  the  subject 
at  all  ?" 

"How  was  that?" 

"  How  was  that,  my  friend  ?  I  no  sooner 
mentioned  your  name  in  connection  with  it, 
than  he  declared  off." 

"Declared  off,  on  my  account?" 

"  I  no  sooner  mentioned  your  name,  Clennam, 
than  he  said,  'That  will  never  do!'  What  did 
he  mean  by  that?  I  asked  him.  No  matter, 
Meagles ;  that  would  never  do.  Why  would  it 
never  do?  You'll  hardly  believe  it,  Clennam," 
said  Mr.  Meagles,  laughing  within  himself,  "but 
it  came  out  that  it  would  never  do,  because  you 
and  he,  walking  down  to  Twickenham  together, 
had  glided  into  a  friendly  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  referred  to  his  intention 
of  taking  a  partner,  supposing  at  the  time  that 
you  were  as  firmly  and  finally  settled  as  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral.  'Whereas,'  says  he,  'Mr. 
Clennam  might  now  believe,  if  I  entertained 
his  proposition,  that  I  had  a  sinister  and  de- 
signing motive  in  what  was  open  free  speech. 
Which  I  can't  bear,'  says  he, '  which  I  really  am 
too  proud  to  bear.'  " 

"I  should  as  soon  suspect — " 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, "  and  so  I  told  him.  But  it  took  a  morn- 
ing to  scale  that  wall ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
man  than  myself  (he  likes  me  of  old),  could  have 
got  his  leg  over  it.  Well,  Clennam.  This  bus- 
iness-like obstacle  surmounted,  he  then  stipu- 
lated that,  before  resuming  with  you,  I  should 
look  over  the  books,  and  form  my  own  opinion. 
I  looked  over  the  books,  and  formed  my  own 
opinion.  'Is  it,  on  the  whole,  for  or  against?' 
says  he.  'For,'  says  I.  'Then,'  says  he,  'you 
may  now,  my  good  friend,  give  Mr.  Clennam 
the  means  of  forming  his  opinion.  To  enable 
him  to  do  which,  without  bias  and  with  perfect 
freedom,  I  shall  go  out  of  town  for  a  week.' 
And  he's  gone,"  said  Mr.  Meagles;  "that's  the 
rich  conclusion  of  the  thing." 

"Leaving  me,"  said  Clennam,  "with  a  high 
sense,  I  must  say,  of  his  candor  and  his — " 

"  Oddity,"  Mr.  Meagles  struck  in.  "  I  should 
think  so !" 

It  was  not  exactly  the  word  on  Clennam's  lips, 
but  he  forebore  to  interrupt  his  good-humored 
friend. 

"And  now,"  added  Mr.  Meagles,  "you  can 
begin  to  look  into  matters  as  soon  as  you  think 
proper.  I  have  undertaken  to  explain  where 
you  may  want  explanation,  but  to  be  strictly 
impartial,  and  to  do  nothing  more." 

They  began  their  perquisitions  in  Bleeding 


Heart  Yard  that  same  forenoon.  Little  pecu- 
liarities were  easily  to  be  detected  by  experi- 
enced eyes  in  Mr.  Doyce's  way  of  managing  his 
affairs,  but  they  almost  always  involved  some 
ingenious  simplification  of  a  difficulty,  and  some 
plain  road  to  the  desired  end.  That  his  papers 
were  in  arrear,  and  that  he  stood  in  need  of  as- 
sistance to  develop  the  capacity  of  his  business, 
was  clear  enough ;  but  all  the  results  of  his  un- 
dertakings during  many  years  were  distinctly 
set  forth,  and  were  ascertainable  with  ease. 
Nothing  had  been  done  for  the  purposes  of  the 
pending  investigation ;  every  thing  was  in  its 
genuine  working-dress,  and  in  a  certain  honest, 
rugged  order.  The  calculations  and  entries,  in 
his  own  hand,  of  which  there  were  many,  were 
bluntly  written,  and  with  no  very  neat  precis- 
ion ;  but  were  always  plain,  and  directed  straight 
to  the  purpose.  It  occurred  to  Arthur  that  a 
far  more  elaborate  and  taking  show  of  business 
— such  as  the  records  of  the  Circumlocution  Of- 
fice made  perhaps — might  be  far  less  servicea- 
ble, as  being  meant  to  be  far  less  intelligible. 

Three  or  four  days  of  steady  application  ren- 
dered him  master  of  all  the  facts  it  was  essential 
to  become  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Meagles  was 
at  hand  the  whole  time,  always  ready  to  illum- 
inate any  dim  place  with  the  bright  little  safety- 
lamp  belonging  to  the  scales  and  scoop.  .Be- 
tween them,  they  agreed  upon  the  sum  it  would 
be  fair  to  offer  for  the  purchase  of  a  half  share 
in  the  business,  and  then  Mr.  Meagles  unsealed 
a  paper  in  which  Daniel  Doyce  had  noted  the 
amount  at  which  he  valued  it ;  which  was  even 
something  less.  Thus,  when  Daniel  came  back, 
he  found  the  affair  as  good  as  concluded. 

"  And  I  may  now  avow,  Mr.  Clennam,"  said 
he,  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  "  that  if  I 
had  looked  high  and  low  for  a  partner,  I  believe 
I  could  not  have  found  one  more  to  my  mind." 

"  I  say  the  same,"  said  Clennam. 

"  And  I  say  of  both  of  you,"  added  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, "  that  you  are  well  matched.  You  keep 
him  in  check,  Clennam,  with  your  common 
sense,  and  you  stick  to  the  Works,  Dan,  with 
your — " 

"Uncommon  sense?"  suggested  Daniel,  with 
his  quiet  smile. 

"  You  may  call  it  so,  if  you  like — and  each 
of  you  will  be  a  right  hand  to  the  other.  Here's 
my  own  right  hand  upon  it,  as  a  practical  man, 
to  both  of  you." 

The  purchase  was  completed  within  a  month. 
It  left  Arthur  in  possession  of  private  personal 
means  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  pounds  ;  but 
it  opened  to  him  an  active  and  promising  career. 
The  three  friends  dined  together  on  the  auspi- 
cious occasion ;  the  factory  and  the  factory  wives 
and  children  made  holiday  and  dined  too ;  even 
Bleeding  Heart  Yard  dined  and  was  full  of 
meat.  Two  months  had  barely  gone  by  in  all, 
when  Bleeding  Heart  Yard  had  become  so  fa- 
miliar with  short-commons  again,  that  the  treat 
was  forgotten  there;  when  nothing  seemed  new 
in  the  partnership  but  the  paint  of  the  inscrip- 
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tion  on  the  door-posts,  Doyce  and  Clennam  ; 

when  it  appeared  even  to  Clennam  himself,  that 
he  had  had  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in  his  mind 
for  years. 

The  little  counting-house  reserved  for  his  own 
xcupation  was  a  room  of  wood  and  glass  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  low  workshop,  filled  with  benches, 
and  vices,  and  tools,  and  straps,  and  wheels  ; 
which,  when  they  were  in  gear  with  the  steam- 
engine,  went  tearing  round  as  though  they  had 
a  suicidal  mission  to  grind  the  business  to  dust 
and  tear  the  factory  to  pieces.     A  communica- 
i;on  of  great  trap-doors  in  the  floor  and  roof 
n  ith  the  workshop  above  and  the  workshop  be- 
low, made  a  shaft  of  light  in  this  perspective, 
which  brought  to  Clennam's  mind  the  child's 
old  picture-book,  where  similar  rays  were  the 
witnesses  of  Abel's  murder.     The  noises  were 
sufficiently  removed   and   shut  out   from  the 
oounting-house  to  blend  into  a  busy  hum,  in- 
terspersed with  periodical  clinks   and  thumps. 
The  patient  figures  at  work  were  swarthy  with 
the  filings  of  iron  and  steel  that  danced  on  every 
bench  and  bubbled  up  through  every  chink  in 
the  planking.     The  workshop  wras  arrived  at  by 
a  step-ladder  from  the  outer  yard  below,  where 
it  served  as  a  shelter  for  the  large  grindstone 
where  tools  were  sharpened.     The  whole  had 
at  once  a  fanciful  and  practical  air  in  Clen- 
nam's eyes  which  was  a  welcome  change ;  and, 
as  often  as  he  raised  them  from  his  first  work 
of  getting  the  array  of  business  documents  into 
perfect  order,  he  glanced  at  these  things  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  his  pursuit  that  was  new 
to  him. 

Raising  his  eyes  thus  one  day,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  bonnet  laboring  up  the  step-lad- 
der. The  unusual  apparition  was  followed  byr 
another  bonnet.  He  then  perceived  that  the 
iirst  bonnet  was  on  the  head  of  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt, 
and  that  the  second  bonnet  was  on  the  head  of 
Flora,  who  seemed  to  have  propelled  her  legacy 
up  the  steep  ascent  with  considerable  difficulty. 
Though  not  altogether  enraptured  at  the  sight 
of  these  visitors,  Clennam  lost  no  time  in  open- 
ing the  counting-house  door,  and  extricating 
them  from  the  workshop ;  a  rescue  which  was 
rendered  the  more  necessary  by  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt 
already  stumbling  over  some  impediment,  and 
menacing  steam-power  as  an  Institution  with  a 
^tony  reticule  she  carried. 

"Good  gracious,  Arthur — I  should  say  Mr. 
Clennam,  far  more  proper — the  climb  we  have 
had  to  get  up  here  and  how  ever  to  get  down 
'wain  without  a  fire-escape  and  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt 
slipping  through  the  steps  and  bruised  all  over 
and  you  in  the  machinery  and  foundry  way  too 
•tily  think,  and  never  told  us  !" 

Thus  Flora,  out  of  breath.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
F.'s  Aunt  rubbed  her  esteemed  insteps  with  her 
umbrella,  and  vindictively  glared. 

"Most  unkind  never  to  have  come  back  to 
•.ec  us  since  that  day,  though  naturally  it  was 
D  >t  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  any  at- 
' .action  at  our  house  and  vou  were  much  more 


pleasantly  engaged,  that's  pretty  certain,  and 
is  she  fair  or  dark  blue  eyes  or  black  I  wonder, 
not  that  I  expect  that  she  should  be  any  thing 
but  a  perfect  contrast  to  me  in  all  particulars 
for  I  am  a  disappointment  as  I  very  well  know 
and  you  are  quite  right  to  be  devoted  no  doubt 
though  what  I  am  saying  Arthur  never  mind  I 
hardly  know  myself  Good  gracious  !" 

By  this  time  he  had  placed  chairs  for  them 
in  the  counting-house.  As  Flora  dropped  into 
hers,  she  bestowed  the  old  look  upon  him. 

"And  to  think  of  Doyce  and  Clennam,  and 
who  Doyce  can  be,"  said  Flora;  "delightful 
man  no  doubt  and  married  perhaps  or  perhaps 
a  daughter,  now  has  he  really  ?  then  one  under- 
stands the  partnership  and  sees  it  all,  don't  teli 
me  any  thing  about  it  for  I  know  I  have  no  claim 
to  ask  the  question  the  golden  chain  that  once 
was  forged,  being  snapped  and  very  proper." 

Flora  put  her  hand  tenderly  on  his,  and  gave 
him  another  of  the  youthful  glances. 

"Dear  Arthur — force  of  habit,  Mr.  Clennam 
every  way  more  delicate  and  adapted  to  exist- 
ing circumstances — I  must  beg  to  be  excused 
for  taking  the  liberty  of  this  intrusion  but  I 
thought  I  might  so  far  presume  upon  old  time^ 
forever  faded  never  more  to  bloom  as  to  call 
with  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  to  congratulate  and  offer  best 
wishes,  A  great  deal  superior  to  China  not  to  be 
denied  and  much  nearer  though  higher  up!" 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,"  said  Clennam, 
"  and  I  thank  you,  Flora,  very  much  for  your 
kind  remembrance." 

"More  than  I  can  say  myself  at  any  rate,*" 
returned  Flora,  "fori  might  have  been  dead 
and  buried  twenty  distinct  times  over  and  no 
doubt  whatever  should  have  been  before  you 
had  genuinely  remembered  Me  or  any  thing 
like  it  in  spite  of  which  one  last  remark  I  wish 
to  make,  one  last  explanation  I  wish  to  offer — " 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Finching,"  Arthur  remon- 
strated, in  alarm. 

"  Oh,  not  that  disagreeable  name ;  say  Flora !" 
"  Flora,  is  it  worth  troubling  yourself  afresh 
to  enter  into  explanations  ?     I  assure  you  none 
are  needed.    I  am  satisfied — I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied." 

A  diversion  was  occasioned  here  by  Mr.  F.'> 
Aunt  making  the  following  inexorable  and  aw- 
ful statement: 

"There's  mile-stones  on  the  Dover  road!" 
With  such  mortal  hostility  toward  the  human 
race  did  she  discharge  this  missile,  that  Clen- 
nam was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  defend  himself; 
the  rather  as  he  had  been  already  perplexed  in 
his  mind  by  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  this  ven- 
erable lady,  when  it  was  plain  she  held  him  in 
the  utmost  abhorrence,  lie  could  not  but  look 
at  her  with  disconcertment,  as  she  sat  breathing 
bitterness  and  seorn,  and  staring  leagues  away. 
Flora,  however,  received  the  remark  as  if  it  had 
been  of  a  most  apposite  and  agreeable  nature ; 
approvingly  observing  aloud  that  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt 
had  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  Stimulated  either 
by  this  complimejit,  or  by  her  burning  indigna- 
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'ion,  that  illustrious  woman  then  added,  "Let 
liim  meet  it  if  he  can !"  And,  with  a  rigid 
movement  of  her  stony  reticule  (an  appendage 
of  great  size,  and  of  a  fossil  appearance),  indi- 
cated that  Clennam  was  the  unfortunate  person 
at  whom  the  challenge  was  hurled. 

"One  last  remark,"  resumed  Flora,  "I  was 
going  to  say  I  wish  to  make  one  last  explanation 
I  wish  to  offer,  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  and  myself  would 
not  have  intruded  on  business  hours  Mr.  F.  hav- 


ing been  in  business  and  though  the  wine  trade 
still  business  is  equally  business  call  it  what  you 
will  and  business  habits  are  just  the  same  as 
witness  Mr.  F.  himself  who  had  his  slippers  al- 
ways on  the  mat  at  ten  minutes  before  six  in 
the  afternoon  and  his  boots  inside  the  fender  at 
ten  minutes  before  eight  in  the  morning  to  the 
moment  in  all  weathers  light  or  dark — would 
not  therefore  have  intruded  without  a  motive 
which  being  kindly  meant  it  may  be  hoped  will 
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be  kindly  taken  Arthur,  Mr.  Clennam  far  more 
proper,  even  Doyce  and  Clennam  probably  more 
business-like." 

"Pray  say  nothing  in  the  way  of  apology," 
Arthur  entreated.  "  You  are  always  wel- 
come." 

"Very  polite  of  you  to  say  so  Arthur — can 
not  remember  Mr.  Clennam  until  the  word  is 
out,  such  is  tbe  habit  of  times  forever  fled  and 
so  true  it  is  that  oft  in  the  stilly  night  ere  slum- 
ber's chain  has  bound  people  fond  memory 
brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  people — 
very  polite  but  more  polite  than  true  I  am  afraid, 
for  to  go  into  the  machinery  business  without  so 
much  as  sending  a  line  or  a  card  to  papa — I 
don't  say  me  though  there  was  a  time  but  that 
is  past  and  stern  reality  has  now  my  gracious 
never  mind — does  not  look  like  it  you  must  con- 
fess." 

Even  Flora's  commas  seem  to  have  fled  on 
this  occasion  ;  she  was  so  much  more  disjointed 
and  voluble  than  in  the  preceding  interview. 

"Though  indeed,"  she  hurried  on,  "nothing 
else  is  to  be  expected  and  why  should  it  be  ex- 
pected and  if  it's  not  to  be  expected  why  should 
it  be  and  I  am  far  from  blaming  you  or  any  one, 
When  your  mamma  and  my  papa  worried  us 
to  death  and  severed  the  golden  bowl — I  mean 
bond  but  I  dare  say  you  know  what  I  mean  and 
if  you  don't  you  don't  lose  much  and  care  just 
as  little  I  will  venture  to  add — when  they  sev- 
ered the  golden  bond  that  bound  us  and  threw 
us  into  fits  of  crying  on  the  sofa  nearly  choked 
at  least  myself  every  thing  was  changed  and  in 
giving  my  hand  to  Mr.  F.  I  know  I  did  so  with 
my  eyes  open  but  he  was  so  very  unsettled  and 
in  such  low  spirits  that  he  had  distractedly  al- 
luded to  the  river  if  not  oil  of  something  from 
the  chemist's  and  I  did  it  for  the  best." 

"My  good  Flora,  we  settled  that  before.  It 
was  all  quite  right." 

"It's  perfectly  clear  you  think  so,"  returned 
Flora,  "for  you  take  it  very  coolly,  if  I  hadn't 
known  it  to  be  China  I  should  have  guessed  my- 
self the  Polar  regions,  dear  Mr.  Clennam  you 
are  right  however  and  I  can  not  blame  you  but 
as  to  Doyce  and  Clennam  papa's  property  being 
about  here  we  heard  it  from  Pancks  and  but  for 
him  we  never  should  have  heard  one  word  about 
it  I  am  satisfied." 

"No,  no;  don't  say  that." 

"  What  nonsense  not  to  say  it  Arthur — Doyce 
and  Clennam — easier  and  less  trying  to  me  than 
Mr.  Clennam — when  I  know  it  and  you  know  it 
too  and  can't  deny  it." 

"  But  I  do  deny  it,  Flora.  I  should  soon  have 
made  you  a  friendly  visit." 

"  Ah !"  said  Flora,  tossing  her  head.  "I  dare 
say  !"  and  she  gave  him  another  of  the  old  looks. 
"  However  when  Pancks  told  us  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  and  I  would  come  and 
call  because  when  papa — which  was  before  that 
— happened  to  mention  her  name  to  me  and  to 
say  that  you  were  interested  in  her  I  said  at  the 
moment  Good  gracious  why  not  have  her  here 


then  when  there's,  any  thing  to  do  instead  of 
putting  it  out." 

"When  you  say  Her,"  observed  Clennam,  by 
this  time  pretty  well  bewildered,  "  do  you  mean 
Mr.  F.'s—" 

"My  goodness,  Arthur — Doyce  and  Clennam 
really  easier  to  me  with  old  remembrances — 
who  ever  heard  of  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  doing  needle- 
work and  going  out  by  the  day !" 

"  Going  out  by  the  day !  Do  you  speak  of 
Little  Dorrit?" 

"Why  yes  of  course,"  returned  Flora;  "and 
of  all  the  strangest  names  I  ever  heard  the 
strangest,  like  a  place  down  in  the  country  with 
a  turnpike,  or  a  favorite  pony  or  a  puppy  or  a 
bird  or  something  from  a  seed-shop  to  be  put  in 
a  garden  or  a  flower-pot  and  come  up  speckled." 

"  Then,  Flora,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  sudden 
interest  in  the  conversation,  "Mr.  Casby  was  so 
kind  as  to  mention  Little  Dorrit  to  you,  was  he  ? 
What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Oh  you  know  what  papa  is,"  rejoined  Flora, 
"  and  how  aggravatingly  he  sits  looking  beauti- 
ful and  turning  his  thumbs  over  and  over  one 
another  till  he  makes  one  giddy  if  one  keeps 
one's  eyes  upon  him,  he  said  when  we  were 
talking  of  you — I  don't  know  who  began  the 
subject  Arthur  (Doyce  and  Clennam)  but  I  am 
sure  it  wasn't  me,  at  least  I  hope  not  but  you 
really  must  excuse  my  confessing  more  on  that 
point." 

"Certainly,"  said  Arthur.     "By  all  means." 

"You  are  very  ready,"  pouted  Flora,  coming 
to  a  sudden  stop  in  a  captivating  bashfulness, 
"that  I  must  admit,  Papa  said  you  had  spoken 
of  her  in  an  earnest  way  and  I  said  what  I  have 
told  you  and  that's  all." 

"That's  all?"  said  Arthur,  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

"Except  that  when  Pancks  told  us  of  your 
having  embarked  in  this  business  and  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  us  that  it  was  really  you  I  said 
to  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  then  we  would  come  and  ask 
you  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  all  parties  that  she 
should  be  engaged  at  our  house  when  required 
for  I  know  she  often  goes  to  your  Mamma's 
and  I  know  that  your  Mamma  has  a  very  touchy 
temper  Arthur — Doyce  and  Clennam — or  I  nev- 
er might  have  married  Mr.  F.  and  might  have 
been  at  this  hour  but  I  am  running  into  non- 
sense." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Flora,  to  think  of 
this." 

Poor  Flora  rejoined  with  a  plain  sincerity 
which  became  her  better  than  her  youngest 
glances,  that  she  was  glad  he  thought  so.  She 
said  it  with  so  much  heart,  that  Clennam  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  buy  his  old  character 
of  her  on  the  spot,  and  throw  it  and  the  mermaid 
away  forever. 

"I  think,  Flora,"  he  said,  "that  the  employ- 
ment you  can  give  Little  Dorrit,  and  the  kind- 
ness you  can  show  her — " 

"Yes  and  I  will,"  said  Flora,  quickly. 

"I  am  sure  of  it — will  be  a  great  assistance 
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and  support  to  her.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
the  right  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  her,  for  I 
acquired  the  knowledge  confidentially,  and  un- 
der circumstances  that  hind  me  to  silence.  But 
I  have  an  interest  in  the  little  creature,  and  a 
respect  for  her  that  I  can  not  express  to  you. 
Her  life  has  been  one  of  such  trial  and  devotion, 
and  such  quiet  goodness,  as  you  can  scarcely 
imagine.  I  can  hardly  think  of  her,  far  less 
speak  of  her  without  feeling  moved.  Let  that 
feeling  represent  what  I  could  tell  you,  and  com- 
mit her  to  your  friendliness  with  my  thanks." 

Once  more  he  put  out  his  hand  frankly  to  poor 
Flora ;  once  more  poor  Flora  couldn't  accept  it 
frankly,  found  it  worth  nothing  openly,  must 
make  the  old  intrigue  and  mystery  of  it.  As 
much  to  her  own  enjoyment  as  to  his  dismay, 
she  covered  it  with  a  corner  of  her  shawl  as  she 
took  it.  Then,  looking  toward  the  glass  front 
of  the  counting-house,  and  seeing  two  figures 
approaching,  she  cried  with  infinite  relish,  "Pa- 
pa !  Hush,  Arthur,  for  Mercy's  sake !"  and  tot- 
tered back  to  her  chair  with  an  amazing  imita- 
tion of  being  in  danger  of  swooning,  in  the  dread 
surprise  and  maidenly  flutter  of  her  spirits. 

The  Patriarch  meanwhile  came  inanely  beam- 
ing toward  the  counting-house,  in  the  wake  of 
Pancks.  Pancks  opened  the  door  for  him,  tow- 
ed him  in,  and  retired  to  his  own  moorings  in  a 
corner. 

"I  heard  from  Flora,"  said  the  Patriarch, 
with  his  benevolent  smile,  '.'that  she  was  com- 
ing to  call,  coming  to  call.  And  being  out,  I 
thought  I'd  come  also,  thought  I'd  come  also." 

The  benign  wisdom  he  infused  into  this  dec- 
laration (not  of  itself  profound),  by  means  of 
his  blue  eyes,  his  shining  head,  and  his  long 
white  hair,  was  most  impressive.  It  seemed 
worth  putting  down  among  the  noblest  senti- 
ments enunciated  by  the  best  of  men.  Also, 
when  he  said  to  Clennam,  seating  himself  in 
the  proffered  chair,  "And  you  are  in  a  new  bus- 
iness, Mr.  Clennam?  I  wish  you  well,  Sir,  I 
wish  you  well !"  he  seemed  to  have  done  benev- 
olent wonders. 

"  Mrs.  Finching  has  been  telling  me,  Sir,"  said 
Arthur,  after  making  his  acknowledgments ;  the 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  meanwhile  protesting, 
with  a  gesture,  against  his  use  of  that  respecta- 
ble name;  "that  she  hopes  occasionally  to  em- 
ploy the  young  needlewoman  you  recommended 
to  my  mother.  For  which  I  have  been  thank- 
ing her." 

The  Patriarch  turning  his  head  in  a  lumber- 
ing way  toward  Pancks,  that  assistant  put  up  the 
note-book  in  which  he  had  been  absorbed,  and 
took  him  in  tow. 

"You  didn't  recommend  her,  you  know,"  said 
Pancks;  "how  could  you?  You  knew  nothing 
about  her,  you  didn't.  The  name  was  mention- 
ed to  you,  and  you  passed  it  on.  That's  what 
you  did." 

"Well!"  said  Clennam.  "As  she  justifies  any 
recommendation,  it  is  much  the  same  thing." 

"  You  are  glad  she  turns  out  well,"  said  Pancks, 


"  but  it  wouldn't  have  been  your  fault  if  she  had 
turned  out  ill.  The  credit's  not  yours  as  it  is, 
and  the  blame  wouldn't  have  been  yours  as  it 
might  have  been.  You  gave  no  guarantee.  You 
knew  nothing  about  her." 

"  You  are  not  acquainted,  then,"  said  Arthur, 
hazarding  a  random  question,  "with  any  of  her 
family?" 

"Acquainted  with  any  of  her  family?"  re- 
turned Pancks.  "  How  should  you  be  acquaint- 
ed with  any  of  her  family  ?  You  never  heard  of 
'em.  You  can't  be  acquainted  with  people  you 
never  heard  of,  can  you?  You  should  think 
not!" 

All  this  time  the  Patriarch  sat  serenely  smil- 
ing ;  nodding  or  shaking  his  head  benevolently, 
as  the  case  required. 

"As  to  being  a  reference,"  said  Pancks,  "you 
know  in  a  general  way  what  being  a  reference 
means.  It's  all  your  eye,  that  is !  Look  at  your 
tenants  down  the  Yard  here.  They'd  all  be  ref- 
erences for  one  another,  if  you'd  let  'em.  What 
would  be  the  good  of  letting  'em?  It's  no  satis- 
faction to  be  done  by  two  men  instead  of  one. 
One's  enough.  A  person  who  can't  pay,  gets  an- 
other person  who  can't  pay,  to  guarantee  that  he 
can  pay.  Like  a  person  with  two  wooden  legs, 
getting  another  person  with  two  wooden  legs,  to 
guarantee  that  he  has  got  two  natural  legs.  It 
don't  make  either  of  them  able  to  do  a  walking- 
match.  And  four  wooden  legs  are  more  trouble- 
some to  you  than  two,  when  you  don't  want 
any."  Mr.  Pancks  concluded  by  blowing  off 
that  steam  of  his. 

A  momentary  silence  that  ensued  was  broken 
by  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt,  who  had  been  sitting  upright 
in  a  cataleptic  state  since  her  last  public  remark. 
She  now  underwent  a  violent  twitch,  calculated 
to  produce  a  startling  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the 
uninitiated,  and  with  the  deadliest  animosity  ob- 
served : 

"You  can't  make  a  head  and  brains  out  of  a 
brass  knob  with  nothing  in  it.  You  couldn't  do 
it  when  your  Uncle  George  was  living;  much 
less  when  he's  dead." 

Mr.  Pancks  was  not  slow  to  reply,  with  his 
usual  calmness,  "Indeed,  ma'am?  Bless  my 
soul!  I'm  surprised  to  hear  it."  Despite  his 
presence  of  mind,  however,  the  speech  of  Mr. 
F.'s  Aunt  produced  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
little  assembly ;  firstly,  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  disguise  that  Clennam's  unoffending  head 
was  the  particular  temple  of  reason  depreciated ; 
and  secondly,  because  nobody  ever  knew  on 
these  occasions  whose  Uncle  George  was  refer- 
red to,  or  what  spectral  presence  might  be  in- 
voked under  that  appellation. 

Therefore  Flora  said,  though  still  not  without 
a  certain  boastfulness  and  triumph  in  her  leg- 
acy, that  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  was  "very  lively  to-day, 
and  she  thought  they  had  better  go.  But  Mr. 
F.'s  Aunt  proved  so  lively  as  to  take  the  sugges- 
tion in  unexpected  dudgeon,  and  declare  that 
she  would  not  go;  adding,  with  several  injuri- 
ous expressions,  that  if  "He" — too  evidently 
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meaning  Clennam— "  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her, 
let  him  chuck  her  out  of  winder;"  and  urgently 
expressing  her  desire  to  see  "Him"  perform 
that  ceremony. 

In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Pancks,  whose  resources 
appeared  equal  to  any  emergency  in  the  Patri- 
archal waters,  slipped  on  his  hat,  slipped  out  at 
the  counting-house  door,  and  slipped  in  again  a 
moment  afterward  with  an  artificial  freshness 
upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  country  for 
some  weeks.  "Why,  bless  my  heart,  ma'am!" 
said  Mr.  Pancks,  rubbing  up  his  hair  in  great 
astonishment,  "is  that  you?  How  do  you  do, 
ma'am  ?  You  are  looking  charming  to-day !  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you.  Favor  me  with  your 
arm,  ma'am ;  we'll  have  a  little  walk  together, 
you  and  me,  if  you'll  honor  me  with  your  com- 
pany." And  so  escorted  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  down  the 
private  staircase  of  the  counting-house,  with 
great  gallantry  and  success.  The  patriarchal 
Mr.  Casby  then  rose  with  the  air  of  having  done 
it  himself,  and  blandly  followed:  leaving  his 
daughter,  as  she  followed  in  her  turn,  to  remark 
to  her  former  lover  in  a  distracted  whisper 
(which  she  very  much  enjoyed),  that  they  had 
drained  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs ;  and  further 
to  hint  mysteriously  that  the  late  Mr.  F.  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Alone  again,  Clennam  became  a  prey  to  his 
old  doubts  in  reference  to  his  mother  and  Little 
Dorrit,  and  revolved  the  old  thoughts  and  suspi- 
cions. They  were  all  in  his  mind,  blending  them- 
selves with  the  duties  he  was  mechanically  dis- 
charging, when  a  shadow  on  his  papers  caused 
him  to  look  up  for  the  cause.  The  cause  was 
Mr.  Pancks.  With  his  hat  thrown  back  upon  his 
ears  as  if  his  wiry  prongs  of  hair  had  darted  up 
like  springs  and  cast  it  off,  with  his  jet-black 
beads  of  eyes  inquisitively  sharp,  with  the  fin- 
gers of  his  right  hand  in  his  mouth  that  he 
might  bite  the  nails,  and  with  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  in  reserve  in  his  pocket  for  another 
course,  Mr.  Pancks  cast  his  shadow  through  the 
glass  upon  the  books  and  papers. 

Mr.  Pancks  asked,  with  a  little  inquiring  twist 
of  his  head,  if  he  might  come  in  again  ?  Clen- 
nam replied  with  a  nod  of  his  head  in  the  af- 
firmative. Mr.  Pancks  worked  his  way  in,  came 
alongside  the  desk,  made  himself  fast  by  leaning 
his  arms  upon  it,  and  started  conversation  with 
a  puff  and  a  snort. 

"Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  is  appeased,  I  hope?"  said 
Clennam. 

"  All  right,  Sir,"  said  Pancks. 

"I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  awakened  a 
strong  animosity  in  the  breast  of  that  lady," 
said  Clennam.     "  Do  you  know  why  ?" 

"  Does  she  know  why  ?"  said  Pancks. 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"/suppose  not,"  said  Pancks. 

He  took  out  his  note-book,  opened  it,  shut  it, 
dropped  it  into  his  hat,  which  was  beside  him 
on  the  desk,  and  looked  in  at  it  as  it  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hat ;  all  with  a  great  appearance 
of  Consideration. 


"Mr.  Clennam,"  he  then  began,  "I  am  in 
want  of  information,  Sir." 

"  Connected  with  this  firm  ?"  asked  Clennam. 

"  No,"  said  Pancks. 

"  With  what  then,  Mr.  Pancks  ?  That  is  to 
say,  assuming  that  you  want  it  of  me." 

"Yes,  Sir ;  yes,  I  want  it  of  you,"  said  Pancks, 
"  if  I  can  persuade  you  to  furnish  it.  A,  B,  C,  D. 
DA,  DE,  DI,  DO.  Dictionary  order.  Dorrit. 
That's  the  name,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pancks  blew  off  his  peculiar  noise  again, 
and  fell  to  at  his  right-hand  nails.  Arthur 
looked  searchingly  at  him;  he  returned  the 
look. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Pancks." 

"That's  the  name  that  I  want  to  know 
about." 

"And  what  do  want  to  know?" 

"Whatever  you  can  and  will  tell  me."  This 
comprehensive  summary  of  his  desires  was  not 
discharged  without  some  heavy  laboring  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pancks's  machinery. 

"This  is  a  singular  visit,  Mr.  Pancks.  It 
strikes  me  as  rather  extraordinary  that  you 
should  come,  with  such  an  object,  to  me." 

"It  may  be  all  extraordinary  together,"  re- 
turned Pancks.  "  It  may  be  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  and  yet  be  business.  In  short,  it  is  busi- 
ness. I  am  a  man  of  business.  What  business 
have  I  in  this  present  world,  except  to  stick  to 
business.     No  business." 

With  his  former  doubt  whether  this  dry,  hard 
personage  were  quite  in  earnest,  Clennam  again 
turned  his  eyes  attentively  upon  his  face.  It 
was  as  scrubby  and  dingy  as  ever,  and  as  eager 
and  quick  as  ever,  and  he  could  see  nothing 
lurking  in  it  that  was  at  all  expressive  of  a 
latent  mockery  that  had  seemed  to  strike  upon 
his  ear  in  the  voice. 

"  Now,"  said  Pancks,  "  to  put  this  business  on 
its  own  footing,  it's  not  my  proprietor's." 

"Do  you  refer  to  Mr.  Casby  as  your  proprie- 
tor?" 

Pancks  nodded.  "My  proprietor.  Put  a 
case.  Say,  at  my  proprietor's  I  hear  a  name — 
name  of  young  person  Mr.  Clennam  wants  to 
serve.  Say,  name  first  mentioned  to  my  pro- 
prietor by  Plornish  in  the  Yard.  Say,  I  go  to 
Plornish.  Say,  I  ask  Plornish  as  a  matter  of 
business,  for  information.  Say,  Plornish,  though 
six  weeks  in  arrear  to  my  proprietor,  declines. 
Say,  Mrs.  Plornish  declines.  Say,  both  refer  to 
Mr.  Clennam.     Put  the  case." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  Sir,"  returned  Pancks,  "say,  I  come  to 
him.     Say,  here  I  am." 

With  those  prongs  of  hair  sticking  up  all  over 
his  head,  and  his  breath  coming  and  going  very 
hard  and  short,  the  busy  Pancks  fell  back  a  step 
(in  Tug  metaphor,  took  half  a  turn  astern)  as  if 
to  show  his  dingy  hull  complete,  then  forged 
ahead  again,  and  directed  his  quick  glance  by 
turns  into  his  hat  where  his  note-book  was,  and 
into  Clennam's  face. 

"Mr.  Pancks,  not  to  trespass  on  your  ground 
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of  mystery,  I  will  be  as  plain  with  you  as  I  can. 
Let  me  ask  two  questions.     First — " 

"All  right!"  said  Pancks,  holding  up  his  dir- 
ty forefinger  with   its   broken   nail.      "I  see! 
4  What's  your  motive  ?' " 
"Exactly." 

"Motive,"  said  Pancks,  "good.  Nothing  to 
do  with  my  proprietor ;  not  statable  at  present, 
ridiculous  to  state  at  present;  but  good.  De- 
siring to  serve  young  person,  name  of  Dorrit," 
said  Pancks,  with  his  forefinger  still  up  as  a 
caution.     "Better  admit  motive  to  be  good." 

"  Secondly,  and  lastly,  what  do  you  want  to 
know  ?" 

Mr.  Pancks  fished  up  his  note-book  before  the 
question  was  put,  and  buttoning  it  with  care  in 
an  inner  breast-pocket,  and  looking  straight  at 
Clennam  all  the  time,  replied  with  a  pause  and 
a  puff,  "I  want  supplementary  information  of 
any  sort." 

Clennam  could  not  withhold  a  smile,  as  the 
panting  little  steam-tug,  so  useful  to  that  un- 
wieldy ship  the  Casby,  waited  on  and  watched 
him  as  if  it  were  seeking  an  opportunity  of  run- 
ning in  and  rifling  him  of  all  it  wanted,  before 
he  could  resist  its  manoeuvres;  though  there 
wat  that  in  Mr.  Pancks's  eagerness,  too,  which 
awakened  many  wondering  speculations  in  his 
mind.  After  a  little  consideration,  he  resolved 
to  supply  Mr.  Pancks  with  such  leading  inform- 
ation as  it  was  in  his  power  to  impart  to  him ; 
well  knowing  that  Mr.  Pancks,  if  he  failed  in 
his  present  research,  was  pretty  sure  to  find 
other  means  of  getting  it. 

He,  therefore,  first  requesting  Mr.  Pancks  to 
remember  his  voluntary  declaration  that  his  pro- 
prietor had  no  part  in  the  disclosure,  and  that 
his  own  intentions  were  good  (two  declarations 
which  that  coaly  little  gentleman  with  the  great- 
est ardor  repeated),  openly  told  him  that  as  to 
the  Dorrit  lineage  or  former  place  of  habitation 
he  had  no  information  to  communicate,  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  family  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  appeared  to  be  now  reduced 
to  five  members ;  namely,  to  two  brothers,  of 
whom  one  was  single,  and  one  a  widower  with 
three  children.  The  ages  of  the  whole  family 
he  made  known  to  Mr.  Pancks,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  guess  at  them ;  and  finally  he  described 
to  him  the  position  of  the  Father  of  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  and  the  course  of  time  and  events 
through  which  he  had  become  invested  with 
that  character.  To  all  this,  Mr.  Pancks,  snort- 
ing and  blowing  in  a  more  and  more  portentous 
manner  as  he  became  more  interested,  listened 
with  great  attention;  appearing  to  derive  the 
most  agreeable  sensations  from  the  painfulest 
parts  of  the  narrative,  and  particularly  to  be 
quite  charmed  by  the  account  of  William  Dor- 
rit's  long  imprisonment. 

"  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pancks,"  said  Arthur,  "I 
have  but  to  say  this.  I  have  reasons  beyond  a 
personal  regard,  for  speaking  as  little  as  I  can 
of  the  Dorrit  family,  particularly  at  my  mother's 
house"  (Mr.  Pancks  nodded),  "  and  for  knowing 


as  much  as  I  can.     So  devoted  a  man  of  busi- 
ness as  you  are — eh  ?" 

For  Mr.  Pancks  had  suddenly  made  that  blow- 
ing effort  with  unusual  force. 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Pancks. 

"  So  devoted  a  man  of  business  as  yourself 
has  a  perfect  understanding  of  a  fair  bargain. 
I  wish  to  make  a  fair  bargain  with  you,  that  you 
shall  enlighten  me  concerning  the  Dorrit  fam- 
ily, when  you  have  it  in  your  power,  as  I  have 
enlightened  you.  It  may  not  give  you  a  very 
flattering  idea  of  my  business  habits,  that  I  failed 
to  make  my  terms  beforehand,"  continued  Clen- 
nam; "but  I  prefer  to  make  them  a  point  of 
honor.  I  have  seen  so  much  business  done  on 
sharp  principles  that,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Pancks,  I  am  tired  of  them." 

Mr.  Pancks  laughed.  "It's  a  bargain,  Sir," 
said  he.     "  You  shall  find  me  stick  to  it." 

After  that,  he  stood  a  little  while  looking  at 
Clennam,  and  biting  his  ten  nails  all  round; 
evidently  while  he  fixed  in  his  mind  what  he 
had  been  told,  and  went  over  it  carefully  before 
the  means  of  supplying  a  gap  in  his  memory 
should  be  no  longer  at  hand.  "It's  all  right," 
he  said  at  last,  "  and  now  I'll  wish  you  good- 
day,  as  it's  collecting-day  in  the  Yard.  By-the- 
by,  though.     A  lame  foreigner  with  a  stick." 

"  Ay,  ay.  You  do  take  a  reference  sometimes, 
I  see  ?"  said  Clennam. 

"When  he  can  pay,  Sir,"  replied  Pancks. 
"Take  all  you  can  get,  and  keep  back  all  you 
can't  be  forced  to  give  up.  That's  business. 
The  lame  foreigner  with  the  stick  wants  a  top 
room  down  the  Yard.     Is  he  good  for  it  ?" 

"I  am,"  said  Clennam,  "and  I  will  answer 
for  him." 

"  That's  enough.  What  I  must  have  of  Bleed- 
ing Heart  Yard,"  said  Pancks,  making  a  note  of 
the  case  in  his  book,  "  is  my  bond.  I  want  my 
bond,  you  see.  Pay  up,  or  produce  your  prop- 
erty! That's  the  watchword  down  the  Yard. 
The  lame  foreigner  with  the  stick  represented 
that  you  sent  him ;  but  he  could  represent  (as 
far  as  that  goes)  that  the  Great  Mogul  sent  him. 
He  has  been  in  the  Hospital,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes.  Through  having  met  with  an  accident. 
He  is  only  just  now  discharged." 

"It's  pauperizing  a  man,  Sir,  I  have  been 
shown,  to  let  him  into  a  hospital?"  said  Pancks. 
And  again  blew  off  that  remarkable  sound. 

"I  have  been  shown  so  too,"  said  Clennam, 
coldly. 

Mr.  Pancks,  being  by  that  time  quite  ready 
for  a  start,  got  under  steam  in  a  moment,  and, 
without  any  other  signal  or  ceremony,  was  snort- 
ing down  the  step-ladder  and  working  into  Bleed- 
ing Heart  Yard,  before  he  seemed  to  be  well  out 
of  the  counting-house. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  Bleed- 
ing Heart  Yard  was  in  consternation,  as  the  grim 
Pancks  cruised  in  it;  haranguing  the  inhabit- 
ants on  their  backslidings  in  respect  of  payment, 
demanding  his  bond,  breathing  notices  to  quit 
and  executions,  running  down  defaulters,  send- 
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ing  a  swell  of  terror  on  before  him,  and  leaving 
it  in  his  wake.  Knots  of  people,  impelled  by  a 
fatal  attraction,  lurked  outside  any  house  in 
which  he  was  known  to  be,  listening  for  frag- 
ments of  his  discourses  to  the  inmates;  and, 
when  he  was  rumored  to  be  coming  down  the 
stairs,  often  could  not  disperse  so  quickly  but 
that  he  would  be  prematurely  in  among  them, 
demanding  their  own  arrears,  and  rooting  them 
to  the  spot.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Pancks's  What  were  they  up  to  ?  and 
What  did  they  mean  by  it?  sounded  all  over  the 
Yard.  Mr.  Pancks  wouldn't  hear  of  excuses, 
wouldn't  hear  of  complaints,  wouldn't  hear  of 
repairs,  wouldn't  hear  of  any  thing  but  uncondi 
tional  money  down.  Perspiring  and  puffing  and 
darting  about  in  eccentric  directions,  and  be- 
coming hotter  and  dingier  every  moment,  he 
lashed  the  tide  of  the  Yard  into  a  most  agitated 
and  turbid  state.  It  had  not  settled  down  into 
calm  water  again,  full  two  hours  after  he  had 
been  seen  fuming  away  on  the  horizon  at  the 
top  of  the  steps. 

There  were  several  small  assemblages  of  the 
Bleeding  Hearts  at  the  popular  points  of  meet- 
ing in  the  Yard  that  night,  among  whom  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  Mr.  Pancks  was  a  hard 
man  to  have  to  do  with  ;  and  that  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted,  so  it  was,  that  a  gentleman  like 
Mr.  Casby  should  put  his  rents  in  his  hands,  and 
never  know  him  in  his  true  light.  For  (said  the 
Bleeding  Hearts),  if  a  gentleman  with  that  head 
of  hair  and  them  eyes  took  his  rents  into  his 
own  hands,  ma'am,  there  would  be  none  of  this 
worriting  and  wearing,  and  things  would  be  very 
different. 

At  which  identical  evening  hour  and  minute, 
the  Patriarch — who  had  floated  serenely  through 
the  Yard  in  the  forenoon  before  the  hurrying 
began,  with  the  express  design  of  getting  up  this 
trustfulness  in  his  shining  bumps  and  silken 
locks — at  which  identical  hour  and  minute,  that 
first-rate  humbug  of  a  thousand  guns  was  heav- 
ily floundering  in  the  little  Dock  of  his  ex- 
hausted Tug  at  home,  and  was  saying,  as  he 
turned  his  thums : 

"A  very  bad  day's  work,  Pancks,  very  bad 
day's  work.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  and  I  must 
insist  on  making  the  observation  forcibly,  in  jus- 
tice to  myself,  that  you  ought  to  have  got  much 
more  money,  much  more  money." 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— FORTUNE-TELLING. 

Little  Dorrit  received  a  call  that  same 
evening  from  Mr.  Plornish,  who,  having  inti- 
mated that  he  wished  to  speak  to  her,  privately, 
in  a  series  of  coughs  so  very  noticeable  as  to  fa- 
vor the  idea  that  her  father,  as  regarded  her 
seamstress  occupation,  was  an  illustration  of  the 
axiom  that  there  are  no  such  stone-blind  men 
as  those  who  will  not  see,  obtained  an  audience 
with  her  on  the  common  staircase  outside  the 
door. 

"There's  been  a  lady  at  our  place  to-day, 
Miss  Dorritt,"  Plornish  growled,  "  and  another 


one  along  with  her  as  is  a  old  wixen  if  ever  I 
met  with  such.  The  way  she  snapped  a  person's 
head  off,  dear  me  !" 

The  mild  Plornish  was  at  first  quite  unable  to 
get  his  mind  away  from  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt.  "  For," 
said  he,  to  excuse  himself,  "  she  is,  I  do  assure 
you,  the  winegariest  party !" 

At  length,  by  a  great  effort,  he  detached  him- 
self from  the  subject  sufficiently  to  observe  : 

"  But  she's  neither  here  nor  there  just  at  pre- 
sent. The  other  lady,  she's  Mr.  Casby's  daugh- 
ter ;  and  if  Mr.  Casby  an't  well  off,  none  bet- 
ter, it  an't  through  any  fault  of  Pancks.  For,  as 
to  Pancks,  he  does,  he  really  does,  he  does  in- 
deed !" 

Mr.  Plornish,  after  his  usual  manner,  was  a 
little  obscure,  but  conscientiously  emphatic. 

"  And  what  she  come  to  our  place  for,"  he 
pursued,  "  was  to  leave  word  that  if  Miss  Dorrit 
would  step  up  to  that  card — which  it's  Mr.  Cas- 
by's house  that  is,  and  Pancks  he  has  a  office  at 
the  back,  where  he  really  does,  beyond  belief — 
she  would  be  glad  for  to  engage  her.  She  was 
a  old  and  a  dear  friend,  she  said  particular,  of 
Mr.  Clennam,  and  hoped  for  to  prove  herself  a 
useful  friend  to  bis  friend.  Them  was  her  words. 
Wishing  to  know  whether  Miss  Dorrit  could 
come  to-morrow  morning,  I  said  I  would  see 
you,  Miss,  and  inquire,  and  look  round  there  to- 
night to  say  yes,  or,  if  you  was  engaged  to-mor- 
row, when." 

"  I  can  go  to-morrow,  thank  you,"  said  Little 
Dorrit.  "  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  you  are 
always  kind." 

Mr.  Plornish,  with  a  modest  disavowal  of  his 
merits,  opened  the  room  door  for  her  readmis- 
sion,  and  followed  her  in  with  such  an  exceed- 
ingly bald  pretense  of  not  having  been  out  at 
all,  that  hur  father  might  have  observed  it  with- 
out bemg  very  suspicious.  In  his  affable  un- 
consciousness, however,  he  took  no  heed.  Plor- 
nish, after  a  little  conversation,  in  which  he 
blended  his  former  duty  as  a  Collegian  with  his 
present  privilege  as  an  humble  outside  friend, 
qualified  again  by  his  low  estate  as  a  plasterer, 
took  his  leave ;  making  the  tour  of  the  prison 
before  he  left,  and  looking  on  at  a  game  of  skit- 
tles, with  the  mixed  feelings  of  an  old  inhab- 
itant who  had  his  private  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  might  be  his  destiny  to  come  back  again. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Little  Dorrit,  leaving 
Maggy  in  high  domestic  trust,  set  off  for  the 
Patriarchal  tent.  She  went  by  the  Iron  Bridge, 
though  it  cost  her  a  penny,  and  walked  more 
slowly  in  that  part  of  her  journey  than  in  any 
other.  At  five  minutes  before  eight,  her  hand 
was  on  the  Patriarchal  knocker,  which  was  quite 
as  high  as  she  could  reach. 

She  gave  Mrs.  Finching's  card  to  the  young 
woman  who  opened  the  door,  and  the  young 
woman  told  her  that  "  Miss  Flora" — Flora  hav- 
ing, on  her  return  to  the  parental  roof,  rein- 
vested herself  with  the  title  under  which  she 
had  lived  there — was  not  yet  out  of  her  bed- 
room, but  she  was  to  please  to  walk  up  into  Miss 
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Flora's  sitting-room.  She  walked  up  into  Miss 
Flora's  sitting-room,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  there 
found  a  breakfast-table  comfortably  laid  for  two, 
with  a  supplementary  tray  upon  it  laid  for  one. 
The  young  woman,  disappearing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, returned  to  say  that  she  was  to  please 
to  take  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  to  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  make  herself  at  home.  But  Little 
Dorrit  being  bashful,  and  not  used  to  make  her- 
self at  home  on  such  occasions,  felt  at  a  loss  how 
to  do  it ;  so  she  was  still  sitting  near  the  door 
with  her  bonnet  on,  when  Flora  came  in  in  a 
hurry,  half  an  hour  afterward. 

Flora  was  so  sorry  to  have  kept  her  waiting, 
and  good  gracious  why  did  she  sit  out  there  in 
the  cold  when  she  had  expected  to  find  her  by 
the  fire  reading  the  paper,  and  hadn't  that  heed- 
less girl  given  her  the  message  then,  and  had 
she  really  been  in  her  bonnet  all  this  time,  and 
pray  for  goodness  sake  let  Flora  take  it  off! 
Flora,  taking  it  off  in  the  best-natured  manner 
in  the  world,  was  so  struck  by  the  face  disclosed, 
that  she  said,  "  Why,  what  a  good  little  thing 
you  are,  my  dear!"  and  pressed  the  face  be- 
tween her  hands  like  the  gentlest  of  women. 

It  was  the  word  and  the  action  of  a  moment. 
Little  Dorrit  had  hardly  time  to  think  how  kind 
it  was,  when  Flora  dashed  at  the  breakfast-table, 
full  of  business,  and  plunged  over  head  and  ears 
into  loquacity. 

"Really  so  sorry  that  I  should  happen  to  be 
late  on  this  morning  of  all  mornings  because  my 
intention  and  my  wish  was  to  be  ready  to  meet 
you  when  you  came  in  and  to  say  that  any  one 
that  interested  Arthur  Clennam  half  so  much 
must  interest  me  and  that  I  gave  you  the  heart- 
iest welcome  and  was  so  glad,  instead  of  which 
they  never  called  me  and  there  I  still  am  snor- 
ing I  dare  say  if  the  truth  was  known  and  if  you 
don't  like  either,  cold  fowl  or  hot  boiled  ham 
which  many  people  don't  I  dare  say  besides  Jews 
and  theirs  are  scruples  of  conscience  which  we 
must  all  respect  though  I  must  say  I  wish  they 
had  them  equally  strong  when  they  sell  us  false 
articles  for  real  that  certainly  ain't  worth  the 
money  I  shall  be  quite  vexed,"  said  Flora. 

Little  Dorrit  thanked  her,  and  said,  shyly, 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  was  all  she  usually — 

"Oh  nonsenso  my  dear  child  I  can  never  hear 
of  that,"  said  Flora,  turning  on  the  urn  in  the 
most  reckless  manner,  and  making  herself  wink 
by  splashing  hot  water  into  her  eyes  as  she  bent 
down  to  look  into  the  tea-pot.  "  You  are  come 
here  on  the  footing  of  a  friend  and  companion 
you  know  if  you  will  let  me  take  that  liberty  and 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  indeed  if  you 
could  come  here  upon  any  other,  besides  which 
Arthur  Clennan  spoke  in  such  terms — you  are 
tired  my  dear." 

"No,  ma'am." 

"You  turn  so  pale  you  have  walked  too  far 
before  breakfast  and  I  dare  say  live  a  great  way 
off  and  ought  to  have  had  a  ride,"  said  Flora. 
"  Dear  dear  is  there  any  thing  that  would  do  you 
good?" 


"Indeed  I  am  quite  well,  ma'am.  I  thank 
you  again  and  again,  but  I  am  quite  well." 

"  Then  take  your  tea  at  once  I  beg,"  said 
Flora,  "  and  this  wing  of  fowl  and  bit  of  ham, 
don't  mind  me  or  wait  for  me  because  I  always 
carry  in  this  tray  myself  to  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  who 
breakfasts  in  bed  and  a  charming  old  lady  too 
and  very  clever,  Portrait  of  Mr.  F.  behind  the 
door  and  very  like  though  too  much  forehead 
and  as  to  a  pillar  with  a  marble  pavement  and 
balustrades  and  a  mountain  I  never  saw  him 
near  it  nor  not  likely  in  the  wine  trade,  excel- 
lent man  but  not  at  all  in  that  way." 

Little  Dorrit  glanced  at  the  portrait,  very  im- 
perfectly following  the  references  to  that  work 
of  art. 

"  Mr.  F.  was  so  devoted  to  me  that  he  never 
could  bear  me  out  of  his  sight,"  said  Flora, 
"  though  of  course  I  am  unable  to  say  how  long 
that  might  have  lasted  if  he  hadn't  been  cut 
short  while  I  was  a  new  broom,  worthy  man  but 
not  poetical  manly  prose  but  not  romance." 

Little  Dorrit  glanced  at  the  portrait  again. 
The  artist  had  given  it  a  head  that  would  have 
been,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  top-heavy 
for  Shakspeare. 

"  Romance,  however,"  Flora  went  on,  busily 
arranging  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt's  toast,  "  as  I  openly 
said  to  Mr.  F.  when  he  proposed  to  me  and 'you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  proposed  seven 
times  once  in  a  hackney  coach  once  in  a  boat 
once  in  a  pew  once  on  a  donkey  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  the  rest  on  his  knees,  Romance  was 
fled  with  the  early  days  of  Arthur  Clennam,  our 
parents  tore  us  asunder  we  became  marble  and 
stern  reality  usurped  the  throne,  Mr.  F.  said 
very  much  to  his  credit  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  it  and  even  preferred  that  state  of 
things  accordingly  the  word  was  spoken  the  fiat 
went  forth  and  such  is  life  you  see  my  dear  and 
yet  we  do  not  break  but  bend,  pray  make  a  good 
breakfast  while  I  go  in  with  the  tray." 

She  disappeared,  leaving  Little  Dorrit  to  pon- 
der over  the  meaning  of  her  scattered  words. 
She  soon  came  back  again ;  and  at  last  began 
to  take  her  own  breakfast,  talking  all  the  while. 

"You  see  my  dear,"  said  Flora,  measuring 
out  a  spoonful  or  two  of  some  brown  liquid  that 
smelt  like  brandy,  and  putting  it  into  her  tea, 
"lam  obliged  to  be  careful  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  my  medical  man  though  the  flavor  is 
any  thing  but  agreeable  being  a  poor  creature 
and  it  may  be  have  never  recovered  the  shock 
received  in  youth  from  too  much  giving  way  to 
crying  in  the  next  room  when  separated  from 
Arthur,  have  you  known  him  long?" 

As  soon  as  Little  Dorrit  comprehended  that 
she  had  been  asked  this  question — for  which 
time  was  necessary,  the  galloping  pace  of  her 
new  patroness  having  left  her  far  behind — she- 
answered  that  she  had  known  Mr.  Clennam  ever 
since  his  return. 

"To  be  sure  you  couldn't  have  known  him 
before  unless  you  had  been  in  China  or  had 
corresponded  neither  of  which  is  likely,"  re- 
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turned  Flora,  "  for  traveling  people  usually  get 
more  or  less  mahogany  and  you  are  not  at  all 
so  and  as  to  corresponding  what  about?  that's 
verv  true  unless  tea,  so  it  was  at  his  mother's 
was  it  really  that  you  knew  him  first,  highly 
sensible  and  firm  but  dreadfully  severe — ought 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask." 

"  Mrs.  Clennam  has  been  kind  to  me,"  said 
Little  Don-it. 

"  Really  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  be- 
cause as  Arthur's  mother  it's  naturally  pleasant 
to  my  feelings  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  her 
than  I  had  before,  though  what  she  thinks  of 
me  when  I  run  on  as  I  am  certain  to  do  and 
she  sits  glowering  at  me  like  Fate  in  a  go-cart 
— shocking  comparison  really — invalid  and  .not 
her  fault — I  never  know  or  can  imagine." 

"  Shall  I  find  my  work  any  where,  ma'am?" 
asked  Little  Dorrit,  looking  timidly  about;  "can 
I  get  it  ?" 

"You  industrious  little  fairy,"  returned  Flora, 
taking,  in  another  cup  of  tea,  another  of  the 
doses  prescribed  by  her  medical  man,  "there's 
not  the  slightest  hurry  and  it's  better  that  we 
should  begin  by  being  confidential  about  our 
mutual  friend — too  cold  a  word  for  me  at  least 
I  don't  mean  that,  very  proper  expression  mutu- 
al friend — than  become  through  mere  formali- 
ties not  you  but  me  like  the  Spartan  boy  with 
the  fox  biting  him,  which  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
my  bringing  up  for  of  all  the  tiresome  boys  that 
will  go  tumbling  into  every  sort  of  company  that 
boy's  the  tiresomest." 

Little  Dorrit,  her  face  very  pale,  sat  down 
again  to  listen.  "Hadn't  I  better  work  the 
while?"  she  asked.  "I  can  work  and  attend 
too.     I  would  rather,  if  I  may." 

Her  earnestness  was  so  expressive  of  her  be- 
ing uneasy  without  her  work,  that  Flora  an- 
swered, "  Well  my  dear  whatever  you  like  best," 
and  produced  a  basket  of  white  handkerchiefs. 
Little  Dorrit  gladly  put  it  by  her  side,  took  out 
her  little  pocket-housewife,  threaded  her  needle, 
and  began  to  hem. 

"What  nimble  fingers  you  have,"  said  Flora ; 
"but  are  you  sure  you  are  well?" 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed !" 

Flora  put  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  set- 
tled herself  for  a  thorough  good  romantic  dis- 
closure. She  started  off  at  score,  tossing  her 
head,  sighing  in  the  most  demonstrative  man- 
ner, making  a  great  deal  of  use  of  her  eyebrows, 
and  occasionally,  but  not  often,  glancing  at  the 
quiet  face  that  bent  over  the  work. 

"You  must  know  my  dear,"  said  Flora,  "  but 
that  I  have  no  doubt  you  know  already  not  only 
because  I  have  already  thrown  it  out  in  a  gen- 
eral way  but  because  I  feel  I  carry  it  stamped 
in  burning  what's  his  names  upon  my  brow  that 
before  I  was  introduced  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  I  had 
been  engaged  to  Arthur  Clennam — Mr.  Clen- 
nam in  public  where  reserve  is  necessary  Arthur 
here — we  were  all  in  all  to  one  another  it  was 
the  morning  of  life  it  was  bliss  it  was  frenzy  it 
was  every  thing  else  of  that  sort  in  the  highest 


degree,  when  rent  asunder  we  turned  to  stone 
in  which  capacity  Arthur  went  to  China  and  I 
became  the  statue  bride  of  the  late  Mr.  F." 

Flora,  uttering  these  words  in  a  deep  voice, 
enjoyed  herself  immensely. 

"To  paint,"  said  she,  "the  emotions  of  that 
morning  when  all  was  marble  within  and  Mr. 
F.'s  Aunt  followed  in  a  glass-coach  which  it 
stands  to  reason  must  have  been  in  shameful 
repair  or  it  never  could  have  broken  down  two 
streets  from  the  house  and  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt 
brought  home  like  the  fifth  of  November  in  a 
rush-bottomed  chair  I  will  not  attempt,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  hollow  form  of  breakfast  took 
place  in  the  dining-room  down  stairs  that  papa 
partaking  too  freely  of  pickled  salmon  was  ill 
for  weeks  and  that  Mr.  F.  and  myself  went  upon 
a  Continental  tour  to  Calais  where  the  people 
fought  for  us  on  the  pier  until  they  separated 
us  though  not  forever  that  was  not  yet  to  be." 

The  statue  bride,  hardly  pausing  for  breath, 
went  on,  with  the  greatest  complacency,  in  a 
rambling  manner  sometimes  incidental  to  flesh 
and  blood. 

"  I  will  draw  a  vail  over  that  dreamy  life,  Mr. 
F.  was  in  good  spirits  his  appetite  was  good  he 
liked  the  cookery  he  considered  the  wine  weak 
but  palatable  and  all  was  well,  we  returned  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Number  Thirty 
Little  Gosling  Street  London  Docks  and  settled 
down,  ere  we  had  yet  fully  detected  the  house- 
maid in  selling  the  feathers  out  of  the  spare  bed 
Gout  flying  upward  soared  with  Mr.  F.  to  an- 
other sphere." 

His  relict,  with  a  glance  at  his  portrait,  shook 
her  head  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  I  revere  the  memory  of  Mr.  F.  as  an  esti- 
mable man  and  most  indulgent  husband,  only 
necessary  to  mention  asparagus  and  it  appeared 
or  to  hint  at  any  little  delicate  thing  to  drink 
and  it  came  like  magic  in  a  pint  bottle  it  was  not 
ecstasy  but  it  was  comfort,  I  returned  to  papa's 
roof  and  lived  secluded  if  not  happy  during  some 
years  until  one  day  papa  came  smoothly  blun- 
dering in  and  said  that  Arthur  Clennam  await- 
ed me  below,  I  went  below  and  found  him  ask 
me  not  what  I  found  him  except  that  he  was 
still  unmarried  still  unchanged !" 

The  dark  mystery  with  which  Flora  now  en- 
shrouded herself  might  have  stopped  other  fin- 
gers than  the  nimble  fingers  that  worked  near 
her.  They  worked  on,  without  pause,  and  the 
busy  head  bent  over  them  watching  the  stitches. 

"Ask  me  not,"  said  Flora,  "if  I  love  him 
still  or  if  he  still  loves  me  or  Avhat  the  end  is  to 
be  or  when,  we  arc  surrounded  by  watchful  eyes 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  destined  to  pine  asun- 
der it  may  be  never  more  to  be  reunited  not  a 
word  not  a  breath  not  a  look  to  betray  us  all  must 
be  secret  as  the  tomb  wonder  not  therefore  that 
even  if  I  should  seem  comparatively  cold  to  Ar- 
thur or  Arthur  should  seem  comparatively  cold 
to  me  we  have  fatal  reasons  it  is  enough  if  wo 
understand  them  hush!" 

All  of  which  Flora  said  with  so  much  head- 
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long  vehemence  as  if  she  really  believed  it. 
There  is  not  much  doubt,  that,  when  she  work- 
ed herself  into  full  mermaid  condition,  she  did 
actually  believe  whatever  she  said  in  it. 

"Hush!"  repeated  Flora,  "I  have  now  told 
you  all,  confidence  is  established  between  us 
hush,  for  Arthur's  sake  I  will  always  be  a  friend 
to  you  my  dear  girl  and  in  Arthur's  name  you 
may  always  rely  upon  me." 

The  nimble  fingers  laid  aside  the  work,  and 
the  little  figure  rose  and  kissed  her  hand.  "  You 
are  very  cold,"  said  Flora,  changing  to  her  own 
natural  kind-hearted  manner,  and  gaining  great- 
ly by  the  change.  "  Don't  work  to-day  I  am 
sure  you  are  not  well  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
strong." 

"  It  is  only  that  I  feel  a  little  overcome  by 
your  kindness,  and  by  Mr.  Clennam's  kindness 
in  confiding  me  to  one  he  has  known  and  loved 
.so  long." 

"  Well  really  my  dear,"  said  Flora,  who  had 
a  decided  tendency  to  be  always  honest  when 
she  gave  herself  time  to  think  about  it,  "It's  as 
well  to  leave  that  alone  now,  for  I  couldn't  un- 
dertake to  say  after  all,  but  it  doesn't  signify  lie 
down  a  little !" 

"I  have  always  been  strong  enough  to  do 
what  I  want  to  do,  and  I  shall  be  quite  well  di- 
rectly," returned  Little  Dorrit,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  You  have  overpowered  me  with  grat- 
itude, that's  all.  If  I  keep  near  the  window  for 
a  moment,  I  shall  be  quite  myself." 

Flora  opened  a  window,  sat  her  in  a  chair  by 
it,  and  considerately  retired  to  her  former  place. 
It  was  a  windy  day,  and  the  air  stirring  on  Lit- 
tle Dorrit's  face  soon  brightened  it.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  she  returned  to  her  basket  of  work, 
and  her  nimble  fingers  were  as  nimble  as  ever. 

Quietly  pursuing  her  task,  she  asked  Flora  if 
Mr.  Clennam  had  told  her  where  she  lived? 
When  Flora  replied  in  the  negative,  Little  Dor- 
rit said  that  she  understood  why  he  had  been  so 
delicate,  but  that  she  felt  sure  he  would  approve 
of  her  confiding  her  secret  to  Flora,  and  that 
she  would  therefore  do  so  now  with  Flora's  per- 
mission. Receiving  an  encouraging  answer,  she 
condensed  the  narrative  of  her  life  into  a  few 
scanty  words  about  herself,  and  a  glowing  eulo- 
gy upon  her  father;  and  Flora  took  it  all  in 
with  a  natural  tenderness  that  quite  understood 
it,  and  in  which  there  was  no  incoherence. 

When  dinner-time  came,  Flora  drew  the  arm 
of  her  new  charge  through  hers,  led  her  down 
stairs,  and  presented  her  to  the  Patriarch  and 
Mr.  Pancks,  who  were  already  in  the  dining- 
room  waiting  to  begin.  (Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  was,  for 
the  time,  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  her  chamber.) 
By  those  gentlemen  she  was  received  according 
io  their  characters  ;  the  Patriarch  appearing  to 
do  her  some  inestimable  service  in  saving  that 
nc  was  glad  to  see  her,  glad  to  see  her ;  and 
Mr.  Pancks  blowing  off  his  favorite  sound  as  a 
salute. 

In  that  new  presence,  she  would  have  been 
bashful  enough  under  any  circumstances,  and 


particularly  under  Flora's  insisting  on  her  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  wine  and  eating  of  the  best  that 
was  there ;  but  her  constraint  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Pancks.  The  demeanor  of  that 
gentleman  at  first  suggested  to  her  mind  that 
he  might  be  a  taker  of  likenesses,  so  intently 
did  he  look  at  her,  and  so  frequently  did  he 
glance  at  the  little  note-book  by  his  side.  Ob- 
serving that  he  made  no  sketch,  however,  and 
that  he  talked  about  business  only,  she  began 
to  have  suspicions  that  he  represented  some  cred- 
itor of  her  father's,  the  balance  due  to  whom 
was  noted  in  that  pocket-volume.  Regarded 
from  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Pancks's  puffings 
expressed  injury  and  impatience,  and  each  of 
his  louder  snorts  became  a  demand  for  pay- 
ment. 

But  here  again  she  was  undeceived  by  anom- 
alous and  incongruous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pancks  himself.  She  had  left  the  table 
half  an  hour,  and  was  at  work  alone.  Flora 
had  "  gone  to  lie  down"  in  the  next  room,  con- 
currently with  which  retirement  a  smell  of  some- 
thing to  drink  had  broken  out  in  the  house.  The 
Patriarch  was  fast  asleep,  with  his  philanthropic 
mouth  open,  under  a  yellow  pocket-handkerchief 
in  the  dining-room.  At  this  quiet  time,  Mr. 
Pancks  softly  appeared  before  her,  urbanely  nod- 
ding. 

"Find  it  a  little  dull,  Miss  Dorrit?"  inquired 
Fancks,  in  a  low  voice. 

"No,  thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Little  Dorrit. 

"Busy,  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Pancks,  stealing 
into  the  room  by  inches.  "What  are  those 
now,  Miss  Dorrit  ?" 

"  Handkerchiefs." 

"Are  they,  though!"  said  Pancks.  "I 
shouldn't  have  thought  it."  Not  in  the  least 
looking  at  them,  but  looking  at  Little  Dorrit. 
"Perhaps  you  wonder  who  I  am.  Shall  I  tell 
you  ?     I  am  a  fortune-teller." 

Little  Dorrit  now  began  to  think  he  was  mad. 

"I  belong  body  and  soul  to  my  proprietor," 
said  Pancks;  "you  saw  my  proprietor  having 
his  dinner  below.  But  I  do  a  little  in  the  other 
way,  sometimes ;  privately,  very  privately,  Miss 
Dorrit." 

Little  Dorrit  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and 
not  without  alarm.  "I  wish  you'd  show  me  the 
palm  of  your  hand,"  said  Pancks.  "I  should 
like  to  have  a  look  at  it.  Don't  let  me  be 
troublesome." 

He  was  so  far  troublesome  that  he  was  not  at 
all  wanted  there,  but  she  laid  her  work  in  her 
lap  for  a  moment,  and  held  out  her  left  hand 
with  the  thimble  on  it. 

"  Years  of  toil,  eh  ?"  said  Pancks,  softly,  touch- 
ing it  with  his  blunt  forefinger.  "But  what  else 
are  we  made  for?  Nothing.  Hallo!"  looking 
into  the  lines.  "  What's  this  with  bars  ?  It's  a 
College !  And  what's  this  with  a  gray  gown 
and  a  black  velvet  cap?  It's  a  father!  And 
what's  this  with  a  clarionet?  It's  an  uncle! 
And  what's  this  in  dancing-shoes?  It's  a  sis- 
ter!    And  what's  this  straggling  about  in  an 
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idle  sort  of  a  way?  It's  a  brother!  And  what's 
this  thinking  for  'cm  all?  Why,  this  is  you, 
Miss  Dorrit!" 

Her  eyes  met  his  as  she  looked  up  wonder- 
ingly  into  his  face,  and  she  thought  that  although 
his  were  sharp  eyes,  he  was  a  brighter  and  gen- 
tler-looking man  than  she  had  supposed  at  din- 
ner. His  eyes  were  on  her  hand  again  directly, 
and  her  opportunity  of  confirming  or  correcting 
the  impression  was  gone. 

1 '  Now,  the  deuce  is  in  it,"  muttered  Pancks, 
tracing  out  a  line  in  her  hand  with  his  clumsy 
finger,  "if  this  isn't  me  in  the  corner  here! 
What  do  I  want  here  ?     What's  behind  me  ?" 

He  carried  his  finger  slowly  down  to  the  wrist, 
and  round  the  wrist,  and  affected  to  look  at  the 
back  of  the  hand  for  what  was  behind  him. 

"Is  it  any  harm?"  asked  Little  Dorrit,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Deuce  a  bit !"  said  Pancks.  "  What  do  you 
think  its  worth?" 

"I  ought  to  ask  you  that.  I  am  not  the  for- 
tune-teller." 

"True,"  said  Pancks.  "What's  it  worth? 
You  shall  live  to  see,  Miss  Dorrit." 

Releasing  the  hand  by  slow  degrees,  he  drew 
all  his  fingers  through  his  prongs  of  hair,  so  that 
they  stood  up  in  their  most  portentous  manner ; 
and  repeated  slowly,  "  Remember  what  I  say, 
Miss  Dorrit.     You  shall  live  to  see." 

She  could  not  help  showing  that  she  was 
much  surprised,  if  it  were  only  by  his  knowing 
so  much  about  her. 

"Ah!  That's  it!"  said  Pancks,  pointing  at 
her.     "  Miss  Dorrit,  not  that,  ever !" 

More  surprised  than  before,  and  a  little  more 
frightened,  she  looked  to  him  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  last  words. 

"Not  that,"  said  Pancks,  making,  with  great 
seriousness,  an  imitation  of  a  surprised  look  and 
manner,  that  appeared  to  be  unintentionally 
grotesque.  "Don't  do  that.  Never  on  seeing 
me,  no  matter  when,  no  matter  where.  I  am 
nobody.  Don't  take  on  to  mind  me.  Don't 
mention  me.  Take  no  notice.  Will  you  agree, 
Miss  Dorrit?" 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  say,"  returned  Little 
Dorrit,  quite  astounded.     "Why?" 

"Because  I  am  a  fortune-teller.  Pancks  the 
gipsy.  I  haven't  told  you  so  much  of  your  for- 
tune yet,  Miss  Dorrit,  as  to  tell  you  what's  be- 
hind me  on  that  little  hand.  I  have  told  you 
you  shall  live  to  see.  Is  it  agreed,  Miss  Dor- 
rit?" 

"  Agreed  that  I — am — to — " 

"To  take  no  notice  of  me  away  from  here, 
unless  I  take  on  first.  Not  to  mind  me  when  I 
come  and  go.  It's  very  easy.  I  am  no  loss.  I 
am  not  handsome,  I  am  not  good  company,  I 
am  only  my  proprietor's  grubber.  You  need  do 
no  more  than  think,  'Ah!  Pancks  the  gipsy  at 
his  fortune-telling — he'll  tell  the  rest  of  my  for- 
tune one  day— I  shall  live  to  know  it.'  Is  it 
agreed,  Miss  Dorrit?" 

"Ye-es,"   faltered  Little  Dorrit,  whom  lie 


greatly  confused^  "I  suppose  so,  while  you  do 
no  harm." 

"Good!"  Mr.  Pancks  glanced  at  the  wall 
of  the  adjoining  room,  and  stooped  forward. 
"Honest  creature,  woman  of  capital  points,  but 
heedless  and  a  loose  talker,  Miss  Dorrit."  With 
that  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  if  the  interview  had 
been  very  satisfactory  to  him,  panted  away  to 
the  door,  and  urbanely  nodded  himself  out  again. 

If  Little  Dorrit  were  beyond  measure  per- 
plexed by  this  curious  conduct  on  the  part  of 
her  new  acquaintance,  and  by  finding  herself 
involved  in  this  singular  treaty,  her  perplexity 
was  not  diminished  by  ensuing  circumstances. 
Besides  that  Mr.  Pancks  took  every  opportunity 
afforded  him  in  Mr.  Casby's  house  of  significant- 
ly glancing  at  her  and  snorting  at  her — which 
was  not  much,  after  what  he  had  done  already 
— he  began  to  pervade  her  daily  life.  She  saw 
him  in  the  street,  constantly.  When  she  went 
to  Mr.  Casby's,  he  was  always  there.  When  she 
went  to  Mrs.  Clennam's,  he  came  there  on  any 
pretense,  as  if  to  keep  her  in  his  sight.  A  week 
had  not  gone  by,  when  she  found  him,  to  her 
astonishment,  in  the  Lodge  one  night,  convers- 
ing with  the  turnkey  on  duty,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance one  of  his  familiar  companions.  Her  next 
surprise  was  to  find  him  equally  at  his  ease  with- 
in the  prison  ;  to  hear  of  his  presenting  himself 
among  the  visitors  at  her  father's  Sunday  levee  ; 
to  see  him  arm  in  arm  with  a  Collegiate  friend 
about  the  yard ;  to  learn,  from  Fame,  that  he 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  one  evening 
at  the  social  club  that  held  its  meetings  in  the 
Snuggery,  by  addressing  a  speech  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  institution,  singing  a  song,  and  treat- 
ing the  company  to  five  gallons  of  ale — report 
madly  added  a  bushel  of  shrimps.  The  effect 
on  Mr.  Plornish  of  such  of  these  phenomena  as 
he  became  an  eye-witness  of,  in  his  faithful 
visits,  made  an  impression  on  Little  Dorrit  only 
second  to  that  produced  by  the  phenomena  them- 
selves. They  seemed  to  gag  and  bind  him.  He 
could  only  stare,  and  sometimes  weakly  mutter 
that  it  wouldn't  be  believed  down  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard  that  this  was  Pancks  ;  but  he  never 
said  a  word  more,  or  made  a  sign  more,  even  to 
Little  Dorrit.  Mr.  Pancks  crowned  his  myster- 
ies by  making  himself  acquainted  with  Tip  in 
some  unknown  manner,  and  taking  a  Sunday 
saunter  into  the  College  on  that  gentleman's 
arm.  Throughout  he  never  took  any  notice  of 
Little  Dorrit,  save  once  or  twice  when  he  hap- 
pened to  come  close  to  her,  and  there  was  no 
one  very  near ;  on  which  occasions,  he  said  in 
passing,  with  a  friendly  look  and  a  puff  of  en- 
couragement, "  Pancks  the  gipsy — fortune  tell- 
ing." 

Little  Dorrit  worked  and  strove  as  usual,  won- 
dering at  all  this,  but  keeping  her  wonder,  as  she 
had  from  her  earliest  years  kept  many  heavier 
loads,  in  her  own  breast.  A  change  had  stolen, 
and  was  stealing  yet,  over  the  patient  heart. 
Every  day  found  her  something  more  retiring 
than  the  day  before.     To  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
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prison  unnoticed,  and  elsewhere  to  be  overlooked 
and  forgotten,  were,  for  herself,  her  chief  desires. 

To  her  own  room  too — strangely  assorted 
room  for  her  delicate  youth  and  character — she 
was  glad  to  retreat  as  often  as  she  could  without 
desertion  of  any  duty.  There  were  afternoon 
times  when  she  was  unemployed,  when  visitors 
dropped  in  to  play  a  hand  at  cards  with  her 
father,  when  she  could  be  spared  and  was  better 
away.  Then  she  would  flit  along  the  yard, 
climb  the  scores  of  stairs  that  led  to  her  room, 
and  take  her  seat  at  the  window.  Many  com- 
binations did  those  spikes  upon  the  wall  assume, 
many  light  shapes  did  the  strong  iron  weave  it- 
self into,  many  golden  touches  fell  upon  the 
rust,  while  Little  Dorrit  sat  there  musing.  New 
zigzags  sprung  into  the  cruel  pattern  some- 
times, when  she  saw  it  through  a  burst  of  tears ; 
but  beautified  or  hardened  still,  always  over  it 
and  under  it  and  through  it,  she  was  fain  to  look 
in  her  solitude,  seeing  every  thing  with  that  in- 
effaceable brand. 

A  garret,  and  a  Marshalsea  garret  without 
compromise,  was  Little  Dorrit's  room.  Beauti- 
fully kept,  it  was  ugly  in  itself,  and  had  little 
but  cleanliness  and  air  to  set  it  off;  for  what 
embellishment  she  had  ever  been  able  to  buy 
had  gone  to  her  father's  room.  Howbeit,  for 
this  poor  place  she  showed  an  increasing  love ; 
and  to  sit  in  it  alone  became  her  favorite  rest. 

Insomuch,  that  on  a  certain  afternoon,  during 
the  Pancks  mysteries,  when  she  was  seated  at 
her  window,  and  heard  Maggy's  well-known 
step  coming  up  the  stairs,  she  was  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  being  sum- 
moned away.  As  Maggy's  step  came  higher  up 
apd  nearer,  she  trembled  and  faltered ;  and  it 
was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  speak,  when 
Maggy  at  length  appeared. 

"  Please,  Little  Mother,"  said  Maggy,  pant- 
ing for  breath,  "you  must  come  down  and  see 
him.     He's  here." 

"Who,  Maggy?" 

"  Why,  o'course  Mr.  Clennam.  He's  in  your 
father's  room,  and  he  says  to  me,  Maggy,  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  go  and  say  it's  only  me." 

"I  am  not  very  well,  Maggy.  I  had  better 
not  go.  I  am  going  to  lie  down.  See !  I  lie 
down  now,  to  ease  my  head.  Say,  with  my 
grateful  regard,  that  you  left  me  so,  or  I  would 
have  come." 

"  Well,  it  an't  very  polite  though,  Little  Moth- 
er," said  the  staring  Maggy,  "  to  turn  your  face 
away,  neither!" 

Maggy  was  very  susceptible  to  personal  slights, 
and  very  ingenious  in  inventing  them.  "Put- 
ting both  your  hands  afore  your  face  too !"  she 
went  on.  "If  you  can't  bear  the  looks  of  a 
poor  thing,  it  would  be  better  to  tell  her  so  at 
once,  and  not  go  and  shut  her  out  like  that, 
hurting  her  feelings  and  breaking  her  heart  at 
ten  year  old,  poor  thing  !" 

"  It's  to  ease  my  head,  Maggy." 

"Well,  and  if  you  cry  to  ease  your  head, 
Little  Mother,  let  me  cry  too.     Don't  go  and 


have  all  the  crying  to  yourself,"  expostulated 
Maggy,  "  that  an't  not  being  greedy."  And  im- 
mediately began  to  blubber. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  could  be 
induced  to  go  back  with  the  excuse ;  but  the 
promise  of  being  told  a  story — of  old  her  great 
delight — on  condition  that  she  concentrated  her 
faculties  upon  the  errand  and  left  her  little  mis- 
tress to  herself  for  an  hour  longer,  combined 
with  a  misgiving  on  Maggy's  part  that  she  had 
left  her  good  temper  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, prevailed.  So  away  she  went,  muttering 
her  message  all  the  way  to  keep  it  in  her  mind, 
and,  at  the  appointed  time,  came  back. 

"He  was  very  sorry,  I  can  tell  you,"  she  an- 
nounced, "  and  wanted  to  send  a  doctor.  And 
he's  coming  again  to-morrow  he  is,  and  I  don't 
think  he'll  have  a  good  sleep  to-night  along  o' 
hearing  about  your  head,  Little  Mother.  Oh 
my !     Ain't  you  been  a-crying  !" 

"I  think  I  have,  a  little,  Maggy." 

"  A  little !     Oh !" 

"But  it's  all  over  now — all  over  for  good, 
Maggy.  And  my  head  is  much  better  and  cooler, 
and  I  am  quite  comfortable.  I  am  very  glad  I 
did  not  go  down." 

"Her  great  staring  child  tenderly  embraced 
her;  and  having  smoothed  her  hair,  and  bathed 
her  forehead  and  eyes  with  cold  water  (offices 
in  which  her  awkward  hands  became  skillful), 
hugged  her  again,  exulted  in  her  brighter  looks, 
and  stationed  her  in  her  chair  by  the  window. 
Over  against  this  chair  Maggy,  with  apoplectic 
exertions  that  were  not  at  all  required,  dragged 
the  box  which  was  her  seat  on  story-telling 
occasions,  sat  down  upon  it,  hugged  her  own 
knees,  and  said,  with  a  voracious  appetite  for 
stories,  and  with  widely-opened  eyes : 

"  Now,  Little  Mother,  let's  have  a  good  'un !" 

"What  shall  it  be  about,  Maggy?" 

"  Oh,  let's  have  a  Princess,"  said  Maggy,  "  and 
let  her  be  a  reg'lar  one.  Beyond  all  belief,  you 
know !" 

Little  Dorrit  considered  for  a  moment ;  and 
with  a  rather  sad  smile  upon  her  face,  which 
was  flushed  by  the  sunset,  began : 

"Maggy,  there  was  once  upon  a  time  a  fine 
King,  and  he  had  every  thing  he  could  wish  for, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  He  had  gold  and  silver, 
diamonds  and  rubies,  riches  of  every  kind.  He 
had  palaces,  and  he  had — " 

"Hospitals,"  interposed  Maggy,  still  nursing 
her  knees.  "Let  him  have  hospitals,  because 
they're  so  comfortable.  Hospitals  with  lots  of 
Chicking." 

"Yes,  he  had  plenty  of  them,  and  he  had 
plenty  of  every  thing." 

"Plenty  of  baked  potatoes,  for  instance?" 
said  Maggy. 

"Plenty  of  every  thing." 

"Lor!"  chuckled  Maggy,  giving  her  knees  a 
hug.     "  Wasn't  it  prime !" 

"This  King  had  a  daughter,  who  was  the 
wisest  and  most  beautiful  Princess  that  ever 
was  seen.     When  she  was  a  child,  she  under- 
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THE  STOUT   OF  THE  PRINCESS. 


^tood  all  her  lessons  before  her  master  taught 
them  to  her ;  and  when  she  was  grown  up,  she 
was  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Now,  near  the 
Palace  where  this  Princess  lived,  there  was  a 
cottage  in  which  there  was  a  poor  little  tiny  wo- 
man, who  lived  all  alone  by  herself." 

"A  old  woman,"  said  Maggy,  with  an  unct- 
uous smack  of  her  lips. 

"  No,  not  an  old  woman.   Quite  a  young  one." 

"  I  wonder  she  warn't  afraid,"  said  Maggy. 
'Go  on,  please." 

"  The  Princess  passed  the  cottage  nearly  ev- 
ery day,  and  whenever  she  went  by  in  her  beau- 
tiful carriage,  she  saw  the  poor  tiny  woman 
spinning  at  her  wheel,  and  she  looked  at  the 
tiny  woman,  and  the  tiny  woman  looked  at  her. 
So,  one  day  she  stopped  the  coachman  a  little 
way  from  the  cottage,  and  got  out  and  walked 
on  and  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  there,  as 
usual,  was  the  tiny  woman  spinning  at  her 
wheel,  and  she  looked  at  the  Princess,  and  the 
Princess  looked  at  her." 

"  Like  trying  to  stare  one  another  out,"  said 
-^aggy-     "  lJlea«e  go  on,  Little  Mother." 


"The  Princess  was  such  a  wonderful  Prin- 
cess that  she  had  the  power  of  knowing  secrets, 
and  she  said  to  the  tiny  woman,  Why  do  you 
keep  it  there  ?  This  showed  her  directly  that 
the  Princess  knew  why  she  lived  all  alone  by 
herself,  spinning  at  her  wheel,  and  she  kneeled 
down  at  the  Princess's  feet,  and  asked  her  never 
to  betray  her.  So,  the  Princess  said,  I  never 
will  betray  you.  Let  me  see  it.  So,  the  tiny 
woman  closed  the  shutter  of  the  cottage  window 
and  fastened  the  door,  and,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot  for  fear  that  any  one  should  suspect  her. 
opened  a  very  secret  place,  and  showed  the 
Princess  a  shadow!" 

"Lor!"  said  Maggy. 

"It  was  the  shadow  of  Some  one  who  had 
gone  by  long  before:  of  Some  one  who  had 
gone  on  far  away  quite  out  of  reach,  never, 
never  to  come  back.  It  was  bright  to  look  at : 
and  when  the  tiny  woman  showed  it  to  the 
Princess,  she  was  proud  of  it  with  all  her  heart, 
as  a  great,  great,  treasure.  When  the  Princess 
had  considered  it  a  little  while,  she  said  to  the 
tiny  woman,   And  you  keep  watch  over  this. 
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every  clay?  And  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
whispered,  Yes.  Then  the  Princess  said,  Re- 
mind me  why.  To  which  the  other  replied, 
that  no  one  so  good  and  kind  had  ever  passed 
that  way,  and  that  was  why  in  the  beginning. 
She  said,  too,  that  nobody  missed  it,  that  no- 
body was  the  worse  for  it,  that  Some  one  had 
gone  on  to  those  who  were  expecting  him — " 

"Some  one  was  a  man  then?"  interposed 
Maggy. 

Little  Dorrit  timidly  said  yes,  she  believed 
so ;  and  resumed : 

" — Had  gone  on  to  those  who  were  expect- 
ing him,  and  that  this  remembrance  was  stolen 
or  kept  back  from  nobody.  The  Princess  made 
answer,  Ah !  But  when  the  cottager  died  it 
would  be  discovered  there.  The  tiny  woman 
told  her  No;  when  that  time  came,  it  would 
sink  quietly  into  her  own  grave,  and  would  nev- 
er be  found." 

"Well,  to  be  sure!"  said  Maggy.  "Go  on, 
please." 

"The  Princess  was  veiy  much  astonished  to 
hear  this,  as  you  may  suppose,  Maggy." 

("And  well  she  might  be,"  said  Maggy.) 

"So  she  resolved  to  watch  the  tiny  woman, 
and  see  what  came  of  it.  Every  day,  she  drove 
in  her  beautiful  carriage  by  the  cottage-door, 
and  there  she  saw  the  tiny  woman  always  alone 
by  herself  spinning  at  her  wheel,  and  she  look- 
ed at  the  tiny  woman,  and  the  tiny  woman 
looked  at  her.  At  last  one  day  the  wheel  was 
still,  and  the  tiny  woman  was  not  to  be  seen. 
When  the  Princess  made  inquiries  why  the 
wheel  had  stopped,  and  where  the  tiny  woman 
was,  she  was  informed  that  the  wheel  had 
stopped  because  there  was  nobody  to  turn  it, 
the  tiny  woman  being  dead." 

("They  ought  to  have  took  her  to  the  Hospi- 
tal," said  Maggy,  "  and  then  she'd  have  got 
over  it.") 

"The  Princess,  after  crying  a  very  little  for 
the  loss  of  the  tiny  woman,  dried  her  eyes  and 
got  out  of  her  carriage  at  the  place  where  she 
had  stopped  it  before,  and  went  to  the  cottage 
and  peeped  in  at  the  door.  There  was  nobody 
to  look  at  her  now,  and  nobody  for  her  to  look 
at,  so  she  went  in  at  once  to  search  for  the 
treasured  shadow.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  it 
to  be  found  any  where  ;  and  then  she  knew  that 
the  tiny  woman  had  told  her  the  truth,  and  that 
it  would  never  give  any  body  any  trouble,  and 
that  it  had  sunk  quietly  into  her  own  grave,  and 
that  she  and  it  were  at  rest  together. 

"That's  all,  Maggy." 

The  sunset  flush  was  so  bright  on  Little  Dor- 
rit's  face  when  she  came  thus  to  the  end  of  her 
story,  that  she  interposed  her  hand  to  shade  it. 

"Had  she  got  to  be  old?"  Maggy  asked. 

"The  tiny  woman?" 

"Ah!" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Little  Dorrit.  "But  it 
would  have  been  just  the  same,  if  she  had  been 
ever  and  ever  so  old." 

"  Would  it  raly !"  said  Maggy.  "  Well  I  sup- 
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pose  it  would  though."  And  sat  staring  and 
ruminating. 

She  sat  so  long  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  that 
at  length  Little  Dorrit,  to  entice  her  from  her 
box,  rose  and  looked  out  of  window.  As  she 
glanced  down  into  the  yard,  she  saw  Pancks 
come  in,  and  leer  up  with  the  corner  of  his  eye 
as  he  went  by. 

"Who's  he,  Little  Mother?"  said  Maggy. 
She  had  joined  her  at  the  window  and  was 
leaning  on  her  shoulder.  "I  see  him  come  in 
and  out  often." 

"I  have  heard  him  called  a  fortune-teller," 
said  Little  Dorrit.  "But  I  doubt  if  he  could 
tell  many  people  even  their  past  or  present  for- 
tunes." 

"  Couldn't  have  told  the  Princess  hers  ?"  said 
Maggy. 

Little  Dorrit,  looking  musingly  down  into  the 
dark  valley  of  the  prison,  shook  her  head. 

"  Nor  the  tiny  woman  hers?"  said  Maggy. 

"No,"  said  Little  Dorrit,  with  the  sunset  very 
bright  upon  her.  "But  let  us  come  away  from 
the  window." 


CHAPTER  XXV.— CONSPIRATORS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  private  residence  of  Mr.  Pancks  was  in 
Pentonville,  where  he  lodged  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  professional  gentleman  in  an  extremely 
small  way,  who  had  an  inner-door  within  the 
street-door,  poised  on  a  spring  and  starting  open 
with  a  click  like  a  trap;  and  who  wrote  up  in 
the  fan-light,  Rugg,  General  Agent,  Account- 
ant, Debts  Recovered. 

This  scroll,  majestic  in  its  severe  simplicity, 
illuminated  a  little  slip  of  front  garden  abutting 
on  the  thirsty  high  road,  where  a  few  of  the 
dustiest  of  leaves  hung  their  dismal  heads  and 
led  a  life  of  choking.  A  professor  of  writing  oc- 
cupied the  first-floor,  and  enlivened  the  garden 
railings  with  glass-cases  containing  choice  ex- 
amples of  what  his  pupils  had  been  before  six 
lessons  and  while  the  whole  of  his  young  family 
shook  the  table,  and  what  they  had  become  aft- 
er six  lessons  when  the  young  family  was  under 
restraint.  The  tenancy  of  Mr.  Pancks  was  lim- 
ited to  one  airy  bedroom ;  he  covenanting  and 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Rugg  his  landlord,  that  in 
consideration  of  a  certain  scale  of  payments  ac- 
curately defined,  and  on  certain  verbal  notice 
duly  given,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  elect  to 
share  the  Sunday  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  or  sup- 
per, or  each  or  any  or  all  of  those  repasts  or 
meals,  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Rugg  (his  daughter)  in 
the  back  parlor. 

Miss  Rugg  was  a  lady  of  a  little  property, 
which  she  had  acquired,  together  with  much 
distinction  in  the  neighborhood,  by  having  her 
heart  severely  lacerated  and  her  feelings  man- 
gled by  a  middle-aged  baker,  resident  in  the 
vicinity,  against  whom  she  had,  by  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Rugg,  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  at 
law  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage.  The  baker,  having  been,  by  the 
counsel  for  Miss  Rugg,  witheringly  denounced. 
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on  that  occasion  up  to  the  full  amount  of  twenty 
guineas,  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteenpence  an 
epithet,  and  having  been  cast  in  corresponding 
damages,  still  suffered  occasional  prosecution 
from  the  youth  of  Pentonville.  But  Miss  Rugg, 
environed  by  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  having 
her  damages  invested  in  the  public  securities, 
was  regarded  with  consideration. 

In  the  society  of  Mr.  Rugg,  who  had  a  round 
white  visage,  as  if  all  his  blushes  had  been 
drawn  out  of  him  long  ago,  and  who  had  a 
ragged  yellow  head  like  a  worn-out  hearth- 
broom  ;  and  in  the  society  of  Miss  Rugg,  who 
had  little  nankeen  spots,  like  shirt-buttons,  all 
over  her  face,  and  whose  own  yellow  tresses 
were  rather  scrubby  than  luxuriant ;  Mr.  Pancks 
had  usually  dined  on  Sundays  for  some  few 
years,  and  had  twice  a  week,  or  so,  enjoyed  an 
evening  collation  of  bread,  Dutch  cheese,  and 
porter.  Mr.  Pancks  was  one  of  the  very  few 
marriageable  men  for  whom  Miss  Rugg  had  no 
terrors,  the  argument  with  which  he  reassured 
himself  being  two-fold;  that  is  to  say,  firstly, 
"  that  it  wouldn't  do  twice,"  and  secondly,  "  that 
he  wasn't  worth  it."  Fortified  within  this  dou- 
ble armor,  Mr.  Pancks  snorted  at  Miss  Rugg  on 
easy  terms. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Pancks  had  transacted 
little  or  no  business  at  his  quarters  in  Penton- 
ville, except  in  the  sleeping  line ;  but,  now  that 
he  had  become  a  fortune-teller,  he  was  often 
closeted  after  midnight  Avith  Mr.  Rugg  in  his 
little  front-parlor  office,  and,  even  after  those 
untimely  hours,  burned  tallow  in  his  bedroom. 
Though  his  duties  as  his  proprietor's  grubber 
were  in  no  wise  lessened ;  and  though  that  serv- 
ice bore  no  greater  resemblance  to  a  bed  of 
roses  than  was  to  be  discovered  in  its  many 
thorns ;  some  new  branch  of  industry  made  a 
constant  demand  upon  him.  When  he  cast  off 
the  Patriarch  at  night,  it  was  only  to  take  an 
anonymous  craft  in  tow,  and  labor  away  afresh 
in  other  waters. 

The  advance  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  elder  Mr.  Chivery,  to  an  introduction 
to  his  amiable  wife  and  disconsolate  son,  may 
have  been  easy ;  but  easy  or  not,  Mr.  Pancks 
soon  made  it.  He  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
tobacco  business  within  a  week  or  two  after  his 
first  appearance  in  the  College,  and  particularly 
addressed  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
understanding  with  Young  John.  In  this  en- 
deavor he  so  prospered  as  to  lure  that  pining 
shepherd  forth  from  the  groves,  and  tempt  him 
to  undertake  mysterious  missions  ;  on  which  he 
began  to  disappear  at  uncertain  intervals  for  as 
long  a  space  as  two  or  three  days  together.  The 
prudent  Mrs.  Chivery,  who  wondered  greatly  at 
this  change,  would  have  protested  against  it  as 
detrimental  to  the  Highland  typification  on  the 
door-post,  but  for  two  forcible  reasons ;  one, 
that  her  John  was  roused  to  take  strong  interest 
in  the  business  which  these  starts  were  supposed 
to  advance — and  this  she  held  to  be  good  for  his 
•  drooping  spirits;    the  other,  that  Mr.  Pancks 


confidentially  agreed  to  pay  her,  for  the  occu- 
pation of  her  son's  time,  at  the  handsome  rate 
of  seven-and-sixpence  per  day.  The  proposal 
originated  with  himself,  and  was  couched  in  the 
pithy  terms,  "If  your  John  is  weak  enough, 
ma'am,  not  to  take  it,  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be,  don't  you  see?  So,  quite  between 
ourselves,  ma'am,  business  being  business,  here 
it  is!" 

What  Mr.  Chivery  thought  of  these  things,  or 
how  much  or  how  little  he  kneAV  about  them, 
was  never  gathered  from  himself.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words;  and  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  he 
had  imbibed  a  professional  habit  of  locking  every 
thing  up.  He  locked  himself  up  as  carefully  as 
he  locked  up  the  Marshalsea  debtors.  Even  his 
custom  of  bolting  his  meals  may  have  been  a  part 
of  an  uniform  whole ;  but  there  is  no  question 
that,  as  to  all  other  purposes,  he  kept  his  mouth 
as  he  kept  the  Marshalsea  door.  He  never  open- 
ed it  without  occasion.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  let  any  thing  out,  he  opened  it  a  little  way, 
held  it  open  just  as  long  as  sufficed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  locked  it  again.  Even  as  he  would  be 
sparing  of  his  trouble  at  the  Marshalsea  door, 
and  would  keep  a  visitor  who  wanted  to  go  out, 
waiting  for  a  few  moments  if  he  saw  another 
visitor  coming  down  the  yard,  so  that  one  turn 
of  the  key  should  suffice  for  both,  similarly  he 
would  often  reserve  a  remark  if  he  perceived 
another  on  its  way  to  his  lips,  and  would  deliver 
himself  of  the  two  together.  As  to  any  key  to 
his  inner  knowledge  being  to  be  found  in  his 
face,  the  Marshalsea  key  was  as  legible  an  index 
to  the  individual  characters  and  histories  upon 
which  it  was  turned. 

That  Mr  Pancks  should  be  moved  to  invite 
any  one  to  dinner  at  Pentonville,  was  an  unpre- 
cedented fact  in  his  calendar.  But  he  invited 
Young  John  to  dinner,  and  even  brought  him 
within  range  of  the  dangerous  (because  expens- 
ive) fascinations  of  Miss  Rugg.  The  banquet 
was  appointed  for  a  Sunday,  and  Miss  Rugg 
with  her  own  hands  stuffed  a  leg  of  mutton  with 
oysters  on  the  occasion,  and  sent  it  to  the  baker's 
— not  the  baker's  but  an  opposition  establishment. 
Provision  of  oranges,  apples,  and  nuts  was  also 
made.  And  rum  was  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Pancks  on  Saturday  night,  to  gladden  the  visit- 
or's heart. 

The  store  of  creature  comforts  was  not  the 
chief  part  of  the  visitor's  regeption.  Its  special 
feature  was  a  foregone  family  confidence  and 
sympathy.  When  Young  John  appeared  at 
half-past  one,  without  the  ivory  hand  and  waist- 
coat of  golden  sprigs,  the  sun  shorn  of  his  beams 
by  disastrous  clouds,  Mr.  Pancks  presented  him 
to  the  yellow-haired  Ruggs  as  the  young  man  he 
had  so  often  mentioned  who  loved  Miss  Dorrit. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Mr.  Rugg,  challenging  him 
specially  in  that  character,  "  to  have  the  distin- 
guished gratification  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance, Sir.  Your  feelings  do  you  honor.  You 
are  young ;  may  you  never  outlive  your  feel- 
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ings  !  If  I  was  to  outlive  my  own  feelings,  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Rugg,  who  was  a  man  of  many  words, 
and  was  considered  to  possess  a  remarkably  good 
address  ;  "  if  I  was  to  outlive  my  own  feelings, 
I'd  leave  fifty  pound  in  my  will  to  the  man  who 
would  put  me  out  of  existence." 

Miss  Rugg  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  My  daughter,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Rugg.  "  Anas- 
tatia,  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  state  of  this 
young  man's  affections.  My  daughter  has  had 
her  trials,  Sir,"  Mr.  Rugg  might  have  used  the 
word  more  pointedly  in  the  singular  number, 
"  and  she  can  feel  for  you." 

Young  John,  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  touch- 
ing nature  of  this  greeting,  professed  himself  to 
that  effect. 

"What  I  envy  you,  Sir,  is,"  said  Mr.  Rugg, 
"  allow  me  to  take  your  hat — we  are  rather  short 
of  pegs — I'll  put  it  in  the  corner,  nobody  will 
tread  in  it  there.  What  I  envy  you,  Sir,  is  the 
luxury  of  your  own  feelings.  I  belong  to  a  pro- 
fession in  which  that  luxury  is  sometimes  de- 
nied us." 

Young  John  replied,  with  acknowledgments, 
that  he  only  hoped  he  did  what  was  right,  and 
what  showed  how  entirely  he  was  devoted  to 
Miss  Dorrit.  He  wished  to  be  unselfish ;  and 
he  hoped  he  was.  He  wished  to  do  any  thing 
as  laid  in  his  power  to  serve  Miss  Dorrit,  alto- 
gether putting  himself  out  of  sight ;  and  he 
hoped  he  did.  It  was  but  little  that  he  could 
do,  but  he  hoped  he  did  it. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Rugg,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  "you  are  a  young  man  that  it  does  one 
good  to  come  across.  You  are  a  young  man 
that  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  witness-box,  to 
humanize  the  minds  of  the  legal  profession.  I 
hope  you  have  brought  your  appetite  with  you, 
and  intend  to  play  a  good  knife  and  fork  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Sir,"  returned  Young  John,  "I 
don't  eat  much  at  present."  ' 

Mr.  Rugg  drew  him  a  little  apart.  "My 
daughter's  case,  Sir,"  said  he,  "at  the  time 
when,  in  vindication  of  her  outraged  feelings 
and  her  sex,  she  became  the  plaintiff  in  Rugg 
and  Bawkins.  I  suppose  I  could  have  put  it  in 
evidence,  Mr.  Chivery,  if  I  had  thought  it  worth 
my  while,  that  the  amount  of  solid  sustenance 
my  daughter  consumed  at  that  period  did  not 
exceed  ten  ounces  per  week." 

"I  think  I  go  a  little  beyond  that,  Sir,"  re- 
turned the  other,  hesitating,  as  if  he  confessed 
it  with  some  shame. 

"But  in  your  case  there's  no  fiend  In  human 
form,"  said  Mr.  Rugg,  with  argumentative  smile 
and  action  of  hand.  "  Observe,  Mr.  Chivery ! 
No  fiend  in  human  form  !" 

"  No,  Sir,  certainly,"  Young  John  added  with 
simplicity ;  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  was." 
"The  sentiment,"  said  Mr.  Rugg,  "is  what  I 
should  have  expected  from  your  known  princi- 
ples. It  would  affect  my  daughter  greatly,  Sir, 
if  she.  heard  it.  As  I  perceive  the  mutton,  I  am 
glad  she  didn't  hear  it.  Mr.  Pancks,  on  this  oc- 
casion, pray  face  me.     My  dear,  face  Mr.  Chiv- 


ery. For  what  we  are  going  to  receive,  may 
we  (and  Miss  Dorrit)  be  truly  thankful !" 

But  for  a  grave  waggishness  in  Mr.  Rugg's 
manner  of  delivering  this  introduction  to  the 
feast,  it  might  have  appeared  that  Miss  Dorrit 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  company.  Pancks 
recognized  the  sally  in  his  usual  way,  and  took 
in  his  provender  in  his  usual  way.  Miss  Rugg, 
perhaps  making  up  some  of  her  arrears,  likewise 
took  very  kindly  to  the  mutton,  and  it  rapidly 
diminished  to  the  bone.  A  bread-and-butter 
pudding  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  cheese  and  radishes  vanished  by  the 
same  means.     Then  came  the  dessert. 

Then  also,  and  before  the  broaching  of  the 
rum  and  water,  came  Mr.  Pancks's  note-book. 
The  ensuing  business  proceedings  were  brief 
but  curious,  and  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Pancks  looked  over  his  note-book, 
which  was  now  getting  full,  studiously;  and 
picked  out  little  extracts,  which  he  wrote  on 
separate  slips  of  paper  on  the  table ;  Mr.  Rugg, 
in  the  mean  while,  looking  at  him  with  close  at- 
tention, and  Young  John  losing  his  uncollected 
eye  in  mists  of  meditation.  When  Mr.  Pancks, 
who  supported  the  character  of  chief  conspira- 
tor, had  completed  his  extracts,  he  looked  them 
over,  corrected  them,  put  up  his  note-book,  and 
held  them  like  a  hand  at  cards. 

"Now,  there's  a  churchyard  in  Bedfordshire," 
said  Pancks.     "Who  takes  it?" 

"I'll  take  it,  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Rugg,  "  if  no 
one  bids." 

Mr.  Pancks  dealt  him  his  card,  and  looked  at 
his  hand  again. 

"Now,  there's  an  Inquiry  in  York,"  said 
Pancks.     "Who  takes  it?" 

"I'm  not  good  for  York,"  said  Mr.  Rugg. 

"Then  perhaps,"  pursued  Pancks,  "you'll  be 
so  obliging,  John  Chivery  ?" 

Young  John  assenting,  Pancks  dealt  him  his 
card,  and  consulted  his  hand  again. 

"  There's  a  Church  in  London  ;  I  may  as  well 
take  that.  And  a  Family  Bible ;  I  may  as  well 
take  that,  too.  That's  two  to  me.  Two  to  me," 
repeated  Pancks,  breathing  hard  over  his  cards. 
"Here's  a  Clerk  at  Durham  for  you,  John,  and 
an  old  seafaring  gentleman  at  Dunstable  for  you, 
Mr.  Rugg.  Two  to  me,  was  it?  Yes,  two  to 
me.  Here's  a  Stone;  three  to  me.  And  a 
Still-born  Baby ;  four  to  me.  And  all,  for  the 
present,  told." 

When  he  had  thus  disposed  of  his  cards,  all 
being  done  very  quietly  and  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  Mr.  Pancks  puffed  his  way  into  his  own 
breast-pocket  and  tugged  out  a  canvas  bag: 
from  which,  with  a  sparing  hand,  he  told  forth 
money  for  traveling  expenses  In  two  little  por- 
tions. "Cash  goes  out  fast,"  he  said,  anxious- 
ly, as  he  pushed  a  portion  to  each  of  his  male 
companions,  "very  fast." 

"I  can  only  assure  you,  Mr.  Pancks,"  said 
Young  John,  "  that  I  deeply  regret  my  circum- 
stances being  such  that  I  can't  afford  to  pay  my 
own  charges,  or  that  it's  not  advisable  to  allow 
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me  the  time  necessary  for  my  doing  the  dis- 
tances on  foot.  Because  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  walk  myself  off 
my  legs  without  fee  or  reward." 

This  young  man's  disinterestedness  appeared 
so  very  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Rugg,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  effect  a  precipitate  retire- 
ment from  the  company,  and  to  sit  upon  the 
stairs  until  she  had  had  her  laugh  out.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Pancks,  looking,  not  without  some 
pity,  at  Young  John,  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
twisted  up  his  canvas  bag  as  if  he  were  wring- 
ing its  neck.  The  lady  returning  as  he  restored 
it  to  his  pocket,  mixed  rum  and  water  for  the 
party,  not  forgetting  her  fair  self,  and  handed 
to  every  one  his  glass.  When  all  were  supplied, 
Mr.  Rugg  rose,  and  silently  holding  out  his  glass 
at  arm's  length  above  the  centre  of  the  table, 
by  that  gesture  invited  the  other  three  to  add 
theirs,  and  to  unite  in  a  general  conspiratorial 
clink.  The  ceremony  was  effective  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  would  have  been  wholly  so 
throughout,  if  Miss  Rugg,  as  she  raised  her 
glass  to  her  lips  in  completion  of  it,  had  not 
happened  to  look  at  Young  John ;  when  she  was 
again  so  overcome  by  the  contemptible  comical- 
ity of  his  disinterestedness,  as  to  splutter  some 
ambrosial  drops  of  rum  and  water  around,  and 
withdraw  in  confusion. 

Such  was  the  dinner  without  precedent,  given 
by  Pancks  at  Pentonville ;  and  such  was  the 
busy  and  strange  life  Pancks  led.  The  only 
waking  moments  at  which  he  appeared  to  relax 
from  his  cares,  and  to  recreate  himself  by  going 
any  where  or  saying  any  thing  without  a  per- 
vading object,  were  when  he  showed  a  dawning 
interest  in  the  lame  foreigner  with  the  stick, 
down  Bleeding  Heart  Yard. 

The  foreigner,  by  name  John  Baptist  Caval- 
letto — they  called  him  Mr.  Baptist  in  the  Yard 
—was  such  a  chirping,  easy,  hopeful  little  fel- 
low, that  his  attraction  for  Pancks  was  probably 
in  the  force  of  contrast.  Solitary,  weak,  and 
scantily  acquainted  with  the  most  necessary 
words  of  the  only  language  in  which  he  could 
communicate  with  the  people  about  him,  he 
went  with  the  stream  of  his  fortunes,  in  a  brisk 
way  that  was  new  in  those  parts.  With  little 
to  eat,  and  less  to  drink,  and  nothing  to  wear 
but  what  he  wore  upon  him,  or  had  brought 
tied  up  in  one  of  the  smallest  bundles  that  ever 
were  seen,  he  put  as  bright  a  face  upon  it  as  if 
he  were  in  the  most  flourishing  circumstances, 
when  he  first  hobbled  up  and  down  the  yard, 
humbly  propitiating  the  general  good-will  with 
his  white  teeth.  » 

It  was  up-hill  work  for  a  foreigner,  lame  or 
sound,  to  make  his  way  with  the  Bleeding 
Hearts.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  vaguely 
persuaded  that  every  foreigner  had  a  knife  about 
him  ;  in  the  second,  they  held  it  to  be  a  sound 
constitutional  national  axiom  that  he  ought  to 
go  home  to  his  own  country.  They  never 
thought  of  inquiring  how  many  of  their  own 
countrymen  would  be  returned  upon  their  hands 


from  divers  parts  of  the  world,  if  the  principle 
were  generally  recognized ;  they  considered  it 
particularly  and  peculiarly  British.  In  the 
third  place,  they  had  a  notion  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  Divine  visitation  upon  a  foreigner  that  he  was 
not  an  Englishman,  and  that  all  kinds  of  calam- 
ities happened  to  his  country  because  it  did 
things  that  England  did  not,  and  did  not  do 
things  that  England  did.  In  this  belief,  to  be 
sure,  they  had  long  been  carefully  trained  by 
the  Barnacles  and  Stiltstalkings,  who  were 
always  proclaiming  to  them,  officially  and  un- 
officially, that  no  country  which  failed  to  sub- 
mit itself  to  those  two  large  families  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  who,  when  they  believed  it,  dis- 
paraged them  in  private  as  the  most  prejudiced 
people  under  the  sun. 

This,  therefore,  might  be  called  a  political  po- 
sition of  the  Bleeding  Hearts  ;  but  they  enter- 
tained other  objections  to  having  foreigners  in 
the  Yard.  They  believed  that  foreigners  were 
always  badly  off;  and  though  they  were  as  ill  off 
themselves  as  they  could  desire  to  be,  that  did 
not  diminish  the  force  of  the  objection.  They 
believed  that  foreigners  were  dragooned  and 
bayoneted ;  and  though  they  certainly  got  their 
own  skulls  promptly  fractured  if  they  showed 
any  ill-humor,  still  it  was  with  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, and  that  didn't  count.  They  believed 
that  foreigners  were  always  immoral ;  and 
though  they  had  an  occasional  assize  at  home, 
and  now  and  then  a  divorce  case  or  so,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  believed  that  for- 
eigners had  no  independent  spirit,  as  never  be- 
ing escorted  to  the  poll  in  droves  by  Lord  Deci- 
mus  Tite  Barnacle,  with  colors  flying  and  the 
tune  of  Rule  Britannia  playing.  Not  to  be  te- 
dious, they  had  many  other  beliefs  of  a  similar 
kind. 

Against  these  'obstacles  the  lame  foreigner 
with  the  stick  had  to  make  head  as  well  as  he 
could ;  not  absolutely  single-handed,  because 
Mr.  Arthur  Clennam  had  recommended  him  to 
the  Plornishes  (he  lived  at  the  top  of  the  same 
house),  but  still  at  heavy  odds.  However,  the 
Bleeding  Hearts  were  kind  hearts ;  and  when 
they  saw  the  little  fellow  cheerily  limping  about 
with  a  good-humored  face,  doing  no  harm,  draw- 
ing no  knives,  committing  no  outrageous  immo- 
ralities, living  chiefly  on  farinaceous  and  milk 
diet,  and  playing  with  Mrs.  Plornish's  children 
of  an  evening,  they  began  to  think  that  although 
he  could  never  hope  to  be  an  Englishman,  still 
it  would  be  hard  to  visit  that  affliction  on  his 
head.  They  began  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  his  level,  calling  him  "Mr.  Baptist,'1  but  treat- 
ing him  like  a  baby,  and  laughing  immoderate- 
ly at  his  lively  gestures  and  his  childish  English 
— more,  because  he  didn't  mind  it,  and  laughed 
too.  They  spoke  to  him  in  very  loud  voices,  as 
if  he  were  stone  deaf.  They  constructed  sen- 
tences, by  way  of  teaching  him  the  language  in 
its  purity,  such  as  were  addressed  by  the  savages 
to  Captain  Cook,  or  by  Friday  to  Robinson  Cru- 
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soe.  Mrs.  Plornish  was  particularly  ingenious  in 
this  art ;  and  attained  so  much  celebrity  for  say- 
ing, "  Me  ope  you  leg  well  soon,"  that  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Yard  but  a  very  short  remove  in- 
deed from  speaking  Italian.  Even  Mrs.  Plornish 
herself  began  to  think  that  she  had  a  natural  call 
toward  that  language.  As  he  became  more  pop- 
ular, household  objects  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition for  his  instruction  in  a  copious  vocabulary ; 
and  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Yard,  ladies 
would  fly  out  at  their  doors,  crying,  "  Mr.  Baptist 
—tea-pot !"  "  Mr.  Baptist — dust-pan  !"  "  Mr. 
Baptist — flour-dredger!"  "Mr.  Baptist — coffee- 
biggin  !"  At  the  same  time  exhibiting  those  ar- 
ticles, and  penetrating  him  with  a  sense  of  the 
appalling  difficulties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  his  progress,  and  in 
about  the  third  week  of  his  occupation,  that  Mr. 
Pancks's  fancy  became  attracted  by  the  little 
man.  Mounting  to  his  attic,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Plornish  as  interpreter,  he  found  Mr.  Baptist, 
with  no  furniture  but  his  bed  on  the  ground,  a 
table,  and  a  chair,  carving,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
simple  tools,  in  the  blithest  way  possible. 

"  Now,  old  chap,"  said  Mr.  Pancks,  "  pay  up !" 

He  had  his  money  ready,  folded  in  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  laughingly  handed  it  in ;  then  with 
a  free  action,  threw  out  as  many  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  as  there  were  shillings,  and  made  a 
cut  crosswise  in  the  air  for  an  odd  sixpence. 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Pancks,  watching  him,  won- 
deringly.  "That's  it,  is  it?  You're  a  quick  cus- 
tomer. It's  all  right.  I  didn't  expect  to  receive 
it,  though." 

Mrs.  Plornish  here  interposed  with  great  con- 
descension, and  explained  to  Mr.  Baptist.  "E 
please.     E  glad  get  money." 

The  little  man  smiled  and  nodded.  His 
bright  face  seemed  uncommonly  attractive  to 
Mr.  Pancks.  "How's  he  getting  on  in  his 
limb  ?"  he  asked  Mrs.  Plornish. 

"Oh,  he's  a  deal  better,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Plor- 
nish. "We  expect  next  week  he'll  be  able  to 
leave  off  his  stick  entirely."  (The  opportunity 
being  too  favorable  to  be  lost,  Mrs  Plornish  dis- 
played her  great  accomplishment,  by  explain- 
ing, with  pardonable  pride,  to  Mr.  Baptist,  "E 
ope  you  leg  well  soon.") 

"He's  a  merry  fellow,  too,"  said  Mr.  Pancks, 
admiring  him  as  if  he  were  a  mechanical  toy. 
"  How  does  he  live  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Plornish,  "  he  turns 
out  to  have  quite  a  power  of  carving  them  flow- 
ers that  you  see  him  at  now."  (Mr.  Baptist, 
watching  their  faces  as  they  spoke,  held  up  his 


work.  Mrs.  Plornish  interpreted  in  her  Italian 
manner,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pancks,  "  E  please. 
Double  good !") 

" Can  he  live  by  that?"  asked  Mr.  Pancks. 

"  He  can  live  on  very  little,  Sir,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected as  he  will  be  able,  in  time,  to  make  a 
very  good  living.  Mr.  Clennam  got  it  him  to 
do,  and  gives  him  odd  jobs  besides,  in  at  the 
Works  next  door — makes  'em  for  him,  in  short, 
when  he  knows  he  wants  'em." 

"And  what  does  he  do  with  himself,  now, 
when  he  ain't  hard  at  it?"  said  Mr.  Pancks. 

"Why,  not  much  as  yet,  Sir,  on  accounts  I 
suppose  of  not  being  able  to  walk  much  ;  but  he 
goes  about  the  Yard,  and  he  chats  without  par- 
ticular understanding  or  being  understood,  and 
he  plays  with  the  children,  and  he  sits  in  the 
sun — he'll  sit  down  any  where,  as  if  it  was  a 
arm-chair — and  he'll  sing,  and  he'll  laugh !" 

"Laugh!"  echoed  Mr.  Pancks.  "He  looks 
to  me  as  if  every  tooth  in  his  head  was  always 
laughing;." 

"  But  whenever  he  gets  to  the  top  of  the  steps 
at  t'other  end  of  the  Yard,"  said  Mrs.  Plornish, 
"  he'll  peep  out  in  the  curiousest  way !  So  that 
some  of  us  thinks  he's  peeping  out  toward  where 
his  own  country  is,  and  some  of  us  thinks  he's 
looking  for  somebody  he  don't  want  to  see,  and 
some  of  us  don't  know  what  to  think." 

Mr.  Baptist  seemed  to  have  a  general  under- 
standing c*  what  she  said;  or  perhaps  his  quick- 
ness caug?llt  ^nd  applied  her  slight  action  of 
peeping.  Iri  any  case,  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
tossed  his  "lead  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
his  sufficient  reasons  for  what  he  did,  and  said 
in  his  own  tongue,  it  didn't  matter.     Altro ! 

"  What's  Altro  ?"  said  Pancks. 

"Hem!  It's  a  sort  of  a  general  kind  of  a 
expression,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Plornish. 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Pancks.  "  Why,  then  Altro  to 
you,  old  chap.     Good  afternoon.     Altro !" 

Mr.  Baptist  in  his  vivacious  way  repeating 
the  word  several  times,  Mr.  Pancks  in  his  dull- 
er way  gave  it  him  back  once.  From  that  time 
it  became  a  frequent  custom  with  Pancks  the 
gipsy,  as  he  went  home  jaded  at  night,  to  pass 
round  by  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  go  quietly  up 
the  stairs,  look  in  at  Mr.  Baptist's  door,  and, 
finding  him  in  his  room,  to  say,  "  Hallo,  old 
chap !  Altro !"  To  which  Mr.  Baptist  would  re- 
ply, with  innumerable  bright  nods  and  smiles, 
"Altro,  signore,  altro,  altro,  altro!"  After  this 
highly  condensed  conversation,  Mr.  Pancks 
would  go  his  way,  with  an  appearance  of  being 
lightened  and  refreshed. 


ftlfltttljhj  Hknrn  nf  Current  Cttntte. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SINCE  the  close  of  our  last  Record,  important 
events  have  occurred,  which  may  lead  to  se- 
rious results.  The  most  prominent  of  these  relate 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kansas.  The  Committee 
of  Investigation  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives have  commenced  their  labors ;  but  the 
results  are  as  yet  too  incomplete  to  find  a  place  in 

our  Record. The  town  of  Lawrence  has  been 

the  head-quarters  of  the  party  upholding  the  State 
Government,  organized  in  March,  and  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  Territorial  Government.    On  the 
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20th  of  April,  Mr.  Jones,  the  Territorial  sheriff,  at- 
tempted to  arrest  two  inhabitants  of  Lawrence, 
upon  a  criminal  process ;  as  they  refused  to  give 
themselves  up,  he  called  upon  a  number  of  the  cit- 
izens to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the  process ; 
these  refused  to  comply,  and  he  left  the  town. 
Three  clays  later  he  returned  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  United  States  troops,  by  whom  a  number 
of  arrests  were  made  without  opposition.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  to  Lecompton,  and  held  to 
bail  on  charge  of  resisting  or  refusing  to  assist  the 
sheriff.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr. 
Jones  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  some  unknown 
individual.  This  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lawrence,  as  well  as  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Government,  who  offered  a  reward 
of  $500  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender.  It 
was  reported — incorrectly,  as  afterward  appeared 
— that  the  sheriff  was  severely  if  not  mortally 
wounded.  Great  excitement  ensued  throughout 
the  Territory  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Missou- 
ri. A  detachment  of  United  States  troops  was 
posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lawrence,  and  Col- 
onel Sumner,  the  commander,  wrote  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  town,  urging  them  to  take  measures  to 
secure  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  the  per- 
son who  had  fired  upon  the  sheriff;  assuring  them 
at  the  same  time  that  the  proclamation  requiring 
obedience  to  the  Territorial  laws  would  be  enforced. 
To  this  an  answer  was  returned  that  no  resistance 
to  the  United  States  authorities  was  contemplated ; 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  who'ly  disavow- 
ed the  offense,  since,  on  the  day  in  question,  Mr. 
Jones  was  acting  under  the  authority  »f  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Grand 
Jury,  acting  under  instructions  of  Jud"j?e  Lecompte, 
found  bills  of  indictment  for  high  tre^ion  against 
Messrs.  Robinson,  Reeder,  and  others  connected 
with  the  assumed  State  Government.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson left  the  Territory  intending  to  proceed  to 
Washington ;  but  was  arrested  at  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, and  detained  to  await  the  requisition  of  the 
Territorial  authorities.  Mr.  Reeder  claimed  that, 
as  a  claimant  of  a  seat  in  Congress,  he  was  not 
liable  to  arrest,  and  announced  his  determination 
not  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Court.  He,  how- 
ever, soon  afterward,  thinking  himself  in  danger, 
fled,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  On  the 
11th  of  May,  Mr.  Donaldson,  the  United  States 
Marshal,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  re- 
sistance had  been  made  to  the  execution  of  writs 
issued  by  the  United  States  courts ;  and  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  further  attempts  to  ex- 
ecute these  writs  would  be  resisted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lawrence ;  he  therefore  summoned  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  Territory  to  appear  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  insure  the  proper  execution  of  the 
laws.  A  large  force  was,  in  obedience  to  this  pro- 
clamation, soon  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lawrence.  Among  these  were  an  organized  com- 
pany from  the  South  who  had  just  entered  the  Ter- 
ritory. These  proceedings,  and  many  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  Avere  of  constant  occurrence,  alarmed 
the  inhabitants  of  Lawrence,  who  wrote  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial Governor  that  bands  of  guerrillas  were  or- 
ganized, who  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
town;  they  asked  for  the  protection  of  the  troops 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Shannon  replied  that 
the  only  force  near  or  approaching  Lawrence  was 
the  legally  constituted  posse  of  the  United  States 
Marshal  and  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  who  had 
in  their  hands  writs  for  the  apprehension  of  a  num- 


ber of  persons ;  that  he  should  not  interfere  with 
these  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duties ;  that 
if  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  submitted  to  the  Terri- 
torial laws,  they  would  receive  the  protection  of 
those  laws;  but  that  so  long  as  they  kept  up  a 
military  organization  to  resist  the  laws,  he  should 
not  interfere  to  save  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  acts.  To  a  similar  application  to  Colonel 
Sumner,  answer  was  given  that  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  could  interfere  only  by  the  direction 
of  Governor  Shannon.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence 
then  wrote  to  the  Marshal,  declaring  that  no  oppo- 
sition was  meditated  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  pledging  themselves  to  aid  in  the  exe- 
cution of  any  legal  process.  They  declared  them- 
selves law-abiding  citizens,  and  as  such  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  constituted  authorities.  Mr. 
Donaldson  replied  that  it  was  strange  that  a  body 
of  men,  armed  to  resist  the  laws,  should  appeal  to 
those  laws  for  protection ;  that  resistance  to  the 
Deputy-Marshal  had  been  openly  threatened  by 
Ex-Governor  Reeder,  and  that  demonstrations  had 
been  made  which  evinced  that  the  officer  would 
endanger  his  life  and  that  of  his  small  posse  in  at- 
tempting to  execute  the  process  in  his  hands ;  that 
he,  as  Marshal,  should  execute  the  laws  in  his  own 
time  and  manner,  using  such  power  only  as  was 
authorized  by  law ;  that  he  would  protect  all  who 
submitted  to  the  constituted  authorities,  and  would 
enforce  the  laws  against  all  who  sought  to  resist 
them.  Another  communication  was  then  address- 
ed to  the  Marshal,  complaining  that  a  large  force 
of  armed  men  had  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Law- 
rence, who  were  committing  depredations,  slaugh- 
tering stock ;  breaking  up  boxes  of  merchandise, 
and  appropriating  their  contents;  and  arresting, 
threatening,  and  robbing  unoffending  travelers. 
They,  therefore,  requested  the  Marshal  to  recog- 
nize these  men  as  his  posse,  holding  himself  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions,  and  preventing  their 
repetition.  The  Marshal  replied  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  he  had  been  compelled  to  call  out  a 
large  posse ;  that  he  could  not  determine  whether 
the  persons  complained  of  formed  a  part  of  this ; 
but  that  he  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  trespass 
should  be  committed  upon  the  rights  of  citizens. 
He  knew  of  no  boxes  having  been  opened  on  the 
road  excepting  those  containing  rifles  destined  for 
Lawrence.  Strict  inquiry  would  be  made  for  all 
offenders  against  the  law,  and  they  would  be  duly 
punished;  but  he  could  not  hold  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  persons  of  whose  names  even  he 
was  ignorant.  This  correspondence  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  May.  In  the  meanwhile  the  forces 
gathered  about  Lawrence  continued  to  increase; 
and  the  alarm  in  the  town  was  aggravated  by 
continual  reports  of  outrages  threatened  and  per- 
petrated. On  the  21st  the  forces  came  close  to 
the  town,  and  the  Deput}r-Marshal  entered  with  a 
small  posse,  and  made  a  number  of  arrests,  with- 
out opposition.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Jones,  the  sheriff  who  had  been  wounded  a 
month  before,  entered  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the 
cannon  and  rifles  in  the  place.  He  then  announced 
that  the  hotel  and  printing-office  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, they  having  been  indicted  as  nuisances 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County.  Less  than  two 
hours  was  granted  for  the  removal  of  the  furniture 
and  stores  from  the  hotel.  The  contents  of  the 
printing-office  were  scattered  in  the  streets,  and 
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the  hotel  was  first  battered  with  artillery  and  then 
set  on  fire.  The  house  of  Governor  Robinson  was 
also  burned.  Many  acts  of  pillage  were  subse- 
quently perpetrated,  and  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed.  Numerous  murders  and  rob- 
beries are  stated  to  have  in  the  mean  time  been 
committed  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  and 
further  hostile  proceedings  are  apprehended. 

The  debates  in  Congress  upon  the  affairs  of 
Kansas  have  taken  a  wide  range,  and  have  been 
marked  by  great  personal  asperity.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, concluded  a  long  and  elaborate  speech, 
in  which  he  commented  with  great  asperity  upon 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  others  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  drew  forth  sharp  re- 
torts from  Messrs.  Mason  and  Douglas,  and  a  se- 
vere rejoinder  from  Mr.  Sumner.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, while  Mr.  Sumner  was  seated  at  his  desk,  he 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Butler,  and  Member  of  the  House  from 
South  Carolina,  who  said  that  Mr.  Sumner  had 
libeled  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  his  (Mr. 
Brooks's)  aged  relative,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
chastise  him;  following  the  words  by  repeated 
blows  from  a  cane,  by  which  Mr.  Sumner  was  pros- 
trated and  so  severely  injured  that  for  some  days 
his  condition  was  extremely  critical.  Mr.  Brooks 
proceeded  to  a  magistrate,  surrendered  himself, 
and  was  released  on  bail.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing committees  were  appointed  by  both  Houses  to 
investigate  the  matter.  The  Senate  Committee 
reported  that  the  Senate  had  no  poAver  to  punish  a 
member  of  the  other  House,  and  could  only  com- 
plain to  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Committee  presented  a  report 
declaring  that  the  assault  by  Mr.  Brooks  was  a 
°  breach  of  the  privileges  not  only  of  the  Senate, 
but  of  the  Senator  assailed,  and  of  the  House  as  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;"  and  that  Messrs. 
Edmundson  and  Keitt,  who  were  previously  made 
acquainted  with  the  intention  of  Mr.  Brooks  to 
commit  the  assault,  not  only  took  no  measures  to 
prevent  it,  but  were  present  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sion to  witness  the  same,  as  friends  of  the  assail- 
ant. They  therefore  presented  resolutions  expel- 
ling Mr.  Brooks  from  the  House,  and  censuring  the 
conduct  of  Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Keitt.  The 
minority  of  the  Committee  presented  a  report,  ar- 
guing that  no  breach  of  privilege,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, had  been  committed,  and  that  the  House 
had  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  Constitution  in  de- 
ciding the  matter. 

The  correspondence  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  recruiting  question  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton  and  the  British  consuls  at  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Cincinnati.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
given  in  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Marcy  to  our  Minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain.  It  states  that  so  far  as  the 
British  Government  is  concerned,  its  disclaimer 
of  any  intention  to  infringe  our  laws,  and  its  ex- 
pressions of  regret  if  any  such  infringement  had 
taken  place,  are  fully  satisfactory.  The  dispatch 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Minister  and  con- 
suls had  actually  been  guilty  of  these  infringements, 
knowingly  and  willfully ;  and  that  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exceptionable  character  of  the  dis- 


patches of  Mr.  Crampton  to  his  Government,  render 
further  intercourse  with  that  Government  through 
him  alike  unpleasant  and  detrimental  to  their  good 
understanding;  and  that  therefore  the  President 
has  been  constrained  by  considerations  of  the  best 
interests  of  both  countries  to  have  recourse  to  the 
only  remaining  means  of  removing  these  very  un- 
acceptable officers  from  the  connection  they  now 
have  with  this  Government.  This  dispatch  is 
dated  on  the  27th  of  May.  Three  days  previously 
a  dispatch  had  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Dallas  in  re- 
lation to  the  question  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  respect  to  Central  America.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Cla}'ton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty  of  1850,  it  was  agreed  that  "  Neither  party 
shall  ever  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume, 
or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America."  This,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  British  Government,  is  to  be  so  construed  as  not. 
to  interfere  with  any  state  of  things  actually  exist- 
ing at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  but  only  to  prevent 
it  from  extending  its  possessions  or  influence  in 
Central  America ;  while  according  to  our  interpre- 
tation it  also  involves  the  abandonment  of  any 
possessions  previously  held,  with  the  exception  of 
Belize,  which  is  not  properly  within  the  limits  of 
Central  America,  and  is  besides  expressly  excepted 
in  the  treaty.  The  British  Government  proposed 
to  submit  the  interpretation  of  this  treaty  to  the 
arbitration  of  some  third  power.  This  is  declined 
by  our  Government,  on  the  ground  that  if  it  should 
be  decided  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  disturb  any 
rights  before  possessed  by  the  British  Government 
in  Central  America,  the  real  question  at  issue  would 
not  thereby  be  determined,  since  our  Government 
contends  that  at  the  time  Great  Britain,  according 
to  the  principles  of  international  law,  held  no  pos- 
sessions in  Central  America.  The  dispatch  goes 
on  to  argue  this  question  with  special  reference  to 
the  colony  of  Ruatan  established  in  1852,  main- 
taining that  the  Bay  Islands  are  and  have  been  in- 
tegral portions  of  Honduras,  and  therefore  the  con- 
tinuance of  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  treaty.  The  President  is  willing  to  submit  to 
arbitration  certain  collateral  questions,  in  respect 
to  the  true  limits  of  Belize  on  the  side  of  Honduras ; 
the  extent  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Mosquito 
Coast ;  and  also  whether  the  Bay  Islands  are  actu- 
ally within  the  limits  of  Honduras,  as  far  as  these 
points  of  political  geography  affect  the  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty.  He  proposes  that  these  points 
be  referred  to  some  eminent  men  of  science,  rather 
than  to  a  third  power,  in  case  they  can  not  be 
settled  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. Our  Minister  to  Great  Britain  is  there- 
fore directed  to  propose  negotiations  to  this  effect 

with  the  British  Government. Padre  Vijil,  who 

had  been  sent  as  Minister  to  Washington,  by  the 
existing  Government  of  Nicaragua,  has  been  form- 
ally received  as  such,  notwithstanding  the  protest 
of  the  former  Minister.  The  Walker  and  Rivas 
Government  is  thus  in  form  recognized,  as  actually 

in  power  in  that  country. The  Legislature  of 

New  Hampshire  has  re-elected  Hon.  Ralph  Met- 
calf,  American,  as  Governor.  Hon.  James  Dixon, 
American,  has  been  chosen  United  States  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  in  place  of  Mr.  Toucey,  Democrat. 
In  Utah  a  Convention  has  been  held  to  pre- 
pare a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Deseret.  This 
has  been  ratified  by  the  people,  and  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  with  an  application  for  admis- 
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sion  into  the  Union  of  the  new  State  of  Dcseret. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  assembled 
at  Cincinnati  on  Monday,  June  2.  Hon.  John  E. 
Ward,  of  Georgia,  -was  chosen  as  Chairman.  Two 
sets  of  delegates  appeared  from  New  York,  each 
claiming  seats.  After  an  animated  debate  it  was 
decided  that  each  should  be  allowed  to  select  from 
their  own  number  half,  who  should  be  admitted  as 
the  delegations  from  the  two  sections  of  the  party 
in  that  State.  The  Baltimore  Platform  of  1852 
was  affirmed,  with  the  addition  of  several  resolu- 
tions. These  resolutions  condemn  all  political  or- 
ganizations based  upon  religious  principles  or  acci- 
dental birth-place:  Recognize#and  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bills, 
as  the  only  safe  solution  of  the  Slavery  question : 
Recognize  "  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  the  Terri- 
tories, acting  through  the  fairly-expressed  will  of 
the  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a 
Constitution  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  States  :"  Affirm  the  duty  of 
upholding  State  rights  and  the  Union  of  the  States ; 
deprecate  monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ; 
and  urge  constant  adherence  to  the  principles  and 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.  Further  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  respecting  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country.  The}'  advocate  free  seas  and  pro- 
gressive free  trade  throughout  the  world  ;  urge  the 
maintenance  of  the  "Monroe  doctrine;  declare  that 
in  view  of  the  paramount  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  free  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  they  can  not  but  sympathize 
with  the  efforts  made  by  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  Central  America  to  regenerate  that  portion  of 
the  continent  which  covers  the  passage  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  demand  that  the  next  Ad- 
ministration should  make  every  proper  effort  to 
insure  our  ascendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  permanent  protection  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Western  valleys.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  the  5th,  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  being  296,  two-thirds  being  requisite 
for  a  choice : 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania 135 

Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire 122 

Stephen  A.  Dougeas,  of  Illinois 33 

Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan G 

Several  ballots  succeeded  with  nearly  the  same  re- 
sult ;  after  which  the  vote  for  Tierce  began  to  di- 
minish, and  that  for  Buchanan  and  Douglas  to  in- 
crease. The  name  of  Mr.  Pierce  was  then  with- 
drawn from  the  canvass,  and  on  the  lGth  ballot  the 
votes  were  for 

Buchanan 1 68 

Douglas 121 

Cass C 

The  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  withdrawn, 
and  on  the  17th  ballot  all  the  votes  were  cast  for 
James  Buchanan,  who  was  thus  unanimously 
nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. After  passing  a  resolution  which  had  been 
previously  submitted,  affirming  the  importance  of 
a  safe  and  speedy  communication,  within  our  own 
territory,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
and  affirming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  all  proper  constitutional  power  to 
effect  that  object,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  bal- 


lot for  a  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
ballot  the  vote  stood : 


On  the  first 


John  A.  Quitman. , 

Lynn  Boyd 

Aaron  V.  Brown  . . 
James  A.  Bayard. , 
Thomas  J.  Husk  . , 


J.  C.  Breckenridge  .  55 
Bcnj.  Fitzpatrick. . .  11 

II.  V.  Johnson 31 

Truston  Polk 5 

James  C.  Dobbin. . .  13 


During  the  progress  of  the  second  ballot,  the  votes 
of  several  States  that  had  been  cast  for  other  can- 
didates were  withdrawn,  and  given  to  Hon.  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  who  thus  received 
the  entire  vote,  and  was  declared  unanimously 
nominated. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  Costa  Rican  army  has  retreated  from  Nica- 
ragua, for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  cholera  had 
broken  out  with  great  severity  among  the  troops 
at  Eivas.  The  President,  however,  claims  the 
whole  expedition  as  a  triumph,  affirming  that  the 
"filibusters  had  been  beaten  wherever  they  were 
met,  and  that  no  discredit  follows  from  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  malignant 
climate."  He  adds  that  the  enemy  are  without 
resources,  and  better  prepared  to  fly  than  to  fight, 
and  that  they  will  be  exterminated  if  Salvador 
and  Honduras  perform  their  duty.  The  Nicara- 
guan  accounts,  which  are  much  more  probable, 
represent  the  Costa  Eican  army  to  be  wholly  de- 
moralized, and  incapable  of  further  operations. 
The  Transit  route  has  been  opened  in  consequence 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Costa  Ricans  from  Virgin 
Bay.  An  election  for  President  has  been  held  in 
Nicaragua,  resulting  in  favor  of  Rivas,  the  present 
provisional  incumbent. A  terrible  accident  oc- 
curred on  the  Panama  Railroad,  on  the  6th  of 
May.  A  baggage  train,  which  preceded  the  pas- 
senger train,  ran  off  the  track,  about  15  miles 
east  of  Panama,  obstructing  the  road,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  the  passengers  back  to  Aspin- 
wall.  Not  far  from  the  Gatun  bridge,  the  second 
car  from  the  locomotive  ran  off  the  track  fol- 
lowed by  eight  others.  Forty-three  persons  were 
either  killed  on  the  spot,  or  died  soon  after,  besides 
a  large  number  more  or  less  severely  wounded.  The 
dead  were  buried  at  a  place  about  three  quarters  of 

a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  accident. In  Mexico 

Congress  is  sitting,  its  principal  general  business 
being  the  revisal  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  Santa 
Anna,  while  a  committee  is  engaged  in  preparing 
a  new  Constitution.  The  Bishop  of  Puebla  has 
been  banished,  in  consequence  of  his  proceedings 
in  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the  Church  property. 
A  law  has  been  ratified  suppressing  the  privilege 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  military  and  clergy  of  being 
tried  by  their  own  special  tribunals,  in  all  cases  in 

which  they  are  either  defendants  or  plaintiffs. ■ 

A  formidable  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  JIayti 

against  the  Emperor  Soulouque. An  extensive 

conspiracy  has  been  detected  in  Bolivia,  having  for 
its  object  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Cordoba,  and  to  proclaim  in  his  place  General 
Santa  Cruz,  who  had  just  been  permitted  to  return 
from  banishment.  Some  officers  of  Government, 
besides  a  portion  of  the  army,  were  implicated  in 
the  plot. 

EUROPE. 

Appended  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  forming 
a  part  of  it,  arc  several  important  conventions  be- 
tween the  Powers.  They  provide  that  Russia 
shall  not  fortify  the  Aland  Islands ;  that  so  long 
as  the  Porte  is  at  peace  the  Dardanelles  shall  be 
closed  to  all  vessels  of  war  of  foreign  Powers,  with 
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the  exception  that  light  vessels  employed  in  di- 
plomatic service  may  be  admitted  by  a  special  fir- 
man ;  and  that  the  naval  force  maintained  by  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea,  shall  be  limited 
to  six  steam  vessels  of  not  more  than  800  tons,  and 
four  smaller  vessels  not  exceeding  200  tons.  Of 
still  more  general  interest  is  the  new  declaration 
respecting  Maritime  Law  agreed  to  between  all 
the  Powers  represented  in  the  Conference,  and 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Powers  not  repre- 
sented in  that  body.  This  provides  :  1.  That  pri- 
vateering is  to  be  abolished ;  2.  That  a  neutral  flag 
covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  those 
contraband  of  war;  3.  That  neutral  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  those  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  seizure  under  an  enemy's  flag ;  4.  That  a 
blockade,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  be  effective — 
that  is,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.  These  stipula- 
tions are  to  be  held  of  force  only  between  the  Pow- 
ers that  accede  to  them.  France,  England,  and 
Austria  have  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  mutu- 
ally guaranteeing  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  recorded  in  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  ;  and  agreeing  that  any  infraction 
of  the  stipulation  of  that  treaty  shall  be  consider- 
ed by  these  three  Powers  as  a  casus  belli.  They 
will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken, 
and  will,  without  delay,  determine  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  employment  of  their  military  and 

naval  forces. Considerable    importance   has 

been  attached  to  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Conference,  upon  the  general  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. Count  Walewski  called  attention  to  the 
state  of  Greece,  and  recommended  that  the  Pro- 
tecting Courts  should  devise  means  to  remedy  the 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  existing  in  that  king- 
dom ;  adding  that  till  serious  modifications  were 
made,  France  and  England  could  not  put  an  end  to 
their  occupation.  There  was,  he  said,  something 
abnormal  in  the.  situation  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
where  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  was  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  authority.  France  was  anx- 
ious to  withdraw  her  troops  so  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  without  compromising  the  Pontifical  author- 
ity, and  he  hoped  that  Austria  would  join  in  a  sim- 
ilar declaration.  He  also  suggested  that  the  Con- 
gress should  warn  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
that  he  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by  a  well- 
considered  clemency.  In  Belgium,  he  continued, 
the  press  contained  hostile  and  insulting  attacks 
O'A  the  Government  of  France,  and  encouraged  se- 
cret societies,  whose  object  was  inimical  to  the 
tranquillity  of  France.  This  was  done  with  im- 
punity under  the  sanction  of  Belgian  legislation. 
The  French  Government  would  regret  to  make 
Belgium  understand  that  she  must  modify  her  le- 
gislation, for  that  Avould  bear  the  aspect  of  a  threat. 
He  suggested  that  the  great  Powers  should  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  which  would  induce 
the  Belgian  Government  to  put  an  end  to  a  state 
of  tilings  that  would,  sooner  or  later,  produce  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  Belgium  to  avoid.  The  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries coincided  with  the  views  expressed  in  re- 
lation to  Greece  and  Italy;  but  in  respect  to  the 
Belgium  press,  as  the  representatives  of  a  country 
in  which  a  free  press  Avas  a  fundamental  institu- 
tion, they  could  take  no  part  in  measures  of  coer- 
cion against  the  press  of  another  State.     The  Sar- 


dinian Plenipotentiary  represented  that  the  Aus- 
trian occupation  of  the  Roman  States  and  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma,  constituted  a  real  danger  for 
Sardinia ;  and  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  the  Aus- 
trian Plenipotentiary,  that  what  was  true  of  the 
Austrian  occupation  held  equally  good  of  that  of 
the  French,  he  answered,  that  while  the  cessation 
of  both  was  desirable,  the  French  occupation,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  corps  d'armee,  at  a  great  distance 
from  France,  was  menacing  to  no  one.  The  re- 
marks of  Count  Walewski,  in  relation  to  the  Bel- 
gian press,  have  been  severely  criticised  both  in  the 
Belgian  Chambers  and  in  the  British  Parliament. 
In  Great  Britain  the  peace  is  accepted  reluctant- 
ly rather  than  hailed  with  satisfaction.  The  formal 
addresses  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  Crown, 
declares  that  while  the  Houses  would  have  deemed 
it  their  duty  cheerfully  to  afford  her  Majesty  the 
fullest  support  if  it  had  unfortunately  been  found 
necessary  to  continue  the  war,  still  they  have  learn- 
ed with  joy  and  satisfaction  that  peace  has  been 
re-established  on  principles  honorable  to  the  Crown, 
and  which  so  fully  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken.  Though  the  address  was 
finally  adopted  without  a  division,  it  afforded  oc- 
casion for  some  severe  reflections  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  peace  had  been  concluded.  The  Earl 
of  Derby  appears  to  have  expressed  the  general 
feeling  in  styling  it  a  "  peace  with  which  they  were 
willing  to  put  up,  but  not  one  which  compensates 
for  the  sacrifices,  the  sufferings,  the  labors,  and  the 
expense  of  the  war."  It  was  officially  stated-  that 
the  entire  British  loss  amounted  to  22,467  men,  of 
Avhom  scarcely  one-third  fell  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds.  The  entire  Russian  loss  is  stated  to 
amount  to  half  a  million  men.  During  the  Avar 
the  British  naATy  was  augmented  from  212  vessels 
to  590. — General  Williams,  the  defender  of  Kars, 
has  been  reAvarded  Avith  a  baronetcy  and  a  pension 
of  1000  pounds. — A  general  amnesty  has  been 
granted  to  the  political  offenders  now  in  exile,  Avho 
are  permitted  to  return  to  their  country  Avith  the 
royal  pardon.  From  this  are  excepted  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Meagher,  Avho,  it  is  alleged,  violated 

their  parole. A  grand  naval  review  took  place 

at  Spithead  on  the  23d  of  April.  The  fleet  review- 
ed was  probably  the  most  poAverful  e\rer  collected 
at  one  place.  It  consisted  of  26  sereAv  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships,  nearly  40  steam  frigates,  4  Avrought-iron 
floating  batteries,  50  mortar  vessels,  20  sloops,  cor- 
vettes, and  brigs,  and  164  screw  gun-boats  :  in  all, 
upAvard  of  300  men-of-war,  Avith  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  150,000  tons,  manned  by  40,000  seamen, 
carrying  3800  guns,  and  capable  of  firing  at  one 
discharge  a  broadside  of  nearly  90  tons.  Much 
complaint  Avas  made  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  of  Parliament, 
and  laughable  accounts  Avere  given  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  Avhich  Lords  and  Commons  Avere  sub- 
jected.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  reply  to  a 

question  respecting  the  correspondence  with  the 
Costa  Rican  agent,  stated  that  various  proposals 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  in  relation  to  a 
British  protectorate  over  Costa  Rica,  and  requests 
had  been  made  for  material  assistance.  To  all 
these  a  negative  ansAver  had  been  given  ;  Govern- 
ment declaring  that  it  Avould  take  no  part  in  the 
Central  American  difficulties,  beyond  dispatching 
a  naval  force  just  sufficient  to  protect  British  prop- 
erty.'  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  com- 
ing year  are  £77,525,000,  Avhich  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated revenue  by  £10,473,000. 
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VPbttOttn,  t&0  /><r/y  Bay  of  the  Northwest,  by  Mrs. 
Jonx  II.  Kinzik.  (Derby  and  Jackson.)  The 
marvelous  progress  of  the  Great  West  receives  a 
vivid  illustration  in  this  singularly  interesting  vol- 
ume. It  covers  a  period  of  only  about  twenty-five 
years,  but  the  commencement  of  that  interval  takes 
us  back  to  the  struggle  between  savage  life  and  civ- 
ilization, showing  the  rapid  strides  by  which  the 
howling  wilderness  has  been  converted  into  a  fruit- 
ful field.  We  are  first  introduced  to  the  author  as 
she  is  taking  passage,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  from 
Detroit  to  Green  Bay.  She  was  about  to  become 
a  resident  of  that  distant  region,  her  husband  being 
connected  with  the  United  States  Indian  Agency 
at  Fort  Winnebago.  After  safely  arriving  at  that 
station,  and  taking  her  first  degree  in  the  study  of 
Indian  manners,  she  resolves  to  diversify  the  scene 
by  an  overland  journey  to  Chicago. 

The  description  of  this  perilous  adventure  is 
given  in  several  striking  chapters,  which  furnish  a 
valuable  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  march  of  Western  improvement.  The 
journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback.  By 
dint  of  strenuous  endeavors,  a  suitable  wardrobe 
had  been  provided  for  the  lady,  ample  stores  of  eat- 
ables were  deposited  in  sacks,  and  on  the  eighth  of 
March  the  cavalcade,  consisting  of  the  writer,  her 
husband,  and  two  Canadian  voyageurs,  set  out  on 
the  eventful  tour.  The  weather  was  of  the  finest, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  early  spring  gave  no  warn- 
ing of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  In  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  friends  the  party  com- 
menced the  journey  with  the  gayest  spirits,  as  if 
it  were  only  a  pleasure  excursion  across  the  prai- 
ries. Our  author  even  confesses  to  the  infatuation 
of  regarding  a  straw  bonnet  and  kid  gloves  as  the 
proper  equipment  for  the  jaunt ;  but  a  few  miles  on 
the  way  taught  her  a  bitter  lesson,  and  made  her 
at  once  a  "  sadder  and  wiser  woman."  The  wind 
took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties  with  her 
head-dress,  and  her  hands  soon  became  swollen  and 
stiffened  with  the  cold.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  foretaste  of  troubles.  The  next  step  was  to 
take  themselves  and  their  horses  across  a  small 
stream  which  was  filled  with  cakes  of  floating  ice. 
A  canoe  was  to  convey  the  hero  and  heroine,  while 
the  guides  were  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
with  the  horses  over  the  confused  mass  of  ice  and 
water.  Upon  launching  the  little  canoe  from  the 
bank,  they  received  a  sudden  accession  of  passen- 
gers in  a  couple  of  favorite  greyhounds,  who  were 
reluctant  to  wet  their  dainty  feet  in  the  icy  stream. 
Their  unexpected  arrival  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  the  tottering  vessel,  and  dogs,  lady,  and  bag- 
gage were  unceremoniously  subjected  to  an  invol- 
untary cold  bath.  Her  rescue  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment,  for  her  gallant  husband,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  springing  into  the  canoe  when  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  tender-footed  greyhounds.  The 
passage  was  at  last  successfully  made,  and  fortified 
by  a  little  brandy,  with  the  refreshment  of  dry 
shoes  and  stockings,  the  fair  traveler  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  from  the  effects  of  the  icy  bath  to 
pursue  the  march.  The  change  from  her  secluded 
life  for  live  months  in  the  fort  to  the  freedom  of 
the  prairie  was  exhilarating,  and  in  spite  of  the 
forlorn  state  of  her  garments  after  the  fatal  plunge, 
she  enjoyed  the  ride  of  twenty-three  miles  to  the 


place  of  their  encampment  for  the  night.  This 
was  on  a  spot  of  romantic  loveliness,  bordering  on 
a  tributary  to  one  of  the  Four  Lakes,  between  two 
of  which  is  now  situated  the  beautiful  town  of 
Madison,  in  Wisconsin.  A  large  tree  was  felled 
by  the  active  woodsmen,  the  dry  grass  in  the  vicin- 
ity furnished  excellent  tinder,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  broken  branches  and  bits  of  light  wood,  the 
sparks  of  the  flint  soon  produced  a  cheerful  fire. 
The  light  tent,  which  had  been  brought  upon  the 
pack-horse,  was  erected,  a  blanket  and  bear-skins 
were  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  though  the  cold 
was  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
travelers  found  themselves  comfortable  over  a  hot 
supper,  which  was  set  out  in  the  best  style  of  a 
sylvan  repast.  Ham  broiled  on  the  "broches," 
bread  toasted  to  a  turn  on  the  point  of  a  sharp 
stick,  steaming  coffee,  and  plenty  of  Spartan  sauce, 
furnished  the  materials  for  a  delicious  meal.  No 
ceremonies  of  polite  life  marred  the  simplicity  of 
the  feast.  The  knife  is  drawn  from  the  scabbard, 
perhaps  vouchsafed  a  wipe  on  the  napkin  by  the 
more  fastidious  of  the  party,  is  first  made  to  do 
duty  by  stirring  the  coffee,  and  then  serves  to  di- 
vide the  piece  of  ham  which  is  dished  up  magnifi- 
cently on  the  half  of  a  traveling  biscuit.  The  early 
morning  finds  the  equestrians  ready  for  another 
start.  Passing  an  encampment  of  Indians  scat- 
tered along  the  banks  of  one  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
they  are  struck  with  its  picturesque  beauty.  The 
matted  lodges,  with  the  blue  smoke  curling  from 
their  tops,  the  trees  and  bushes  powdered  with  a 
light  snow  Avhich  had  just  fallen,  the  lake  spark- 
ling in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  quaint  costume 
of  the  Indians,  composed  a  spectacle  of  remarka- 
bly pleasing  interest. 

During  one  stage  of  the  journey  the  travelers 
were  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  the  trail.  They  kept 
on  their  way,  however,  for  nearly  the  whole  day, 
with  only  a  short  halt  at  noon  for  the  refreshment 
of  man  and  beast.  The  ride  was  naturally  gloomy 
and  desolate.  The  rolling  prairie,  unvaried  by 
forest  or  stream,  was  the  only  prospect  that  met 
the  eye.  The  weather  was  cold :  a  sharp  and 
piercing  wind  swept  over  the  cheerless  expanse  ;  a 
gaunt  prairie-wolf  more  than  once  peered  over  the 
nearest  rising  ground,  as  if  challenging  an  en- 
counter ;  and  when  nightfall  approached,  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  and  discomfort  with  which  the 
party  encamped  may  easily  be  imagined.  The 
spot  was  what  in  New  England  would  have  been 
called  a  stony  side-hill ;  the  trees  were  not  large 
enough  to  make  a  rousing  fire,  the  wind  blew  with 
increasing  force,  the  tent-pins  were  insecurely  fast- 
ened in  the  frozen  ground,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  poles  snapped,  and  the  whole  canvas 
house,  loaded  with  snow,  fell  down  in  a  mass  of 
promiscuous  confusion.  The  men  of  the  party 
were  roused  up,  a  new  set  of  poles  were  cut  in  the 
neighboring  wood,  a  tolerable  degree  of  order  was 
restored,  but  the  break  of  day  found  the  adventur- 
ers in  a  miserable  plight.  Around  them  was  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  snow.  The  air  was  so  obscured 
by  the  driving  sleet  that  not  even  the  direction  of 
the  sun  could  be  perceived.  The  cold  was  intense. 
The  frozen  particles  in  the  atmosphere  cut  like  a 
razor.  Pursuing  (heir  forlorn  march,  the  travelers 
found  nothing  to  indicate  the  true  path.     Every 
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spot  was  solitary  and  deserted.  They  looked  in 
vain  for  an  Indian  wigwam.  Not  the  trace  of  a 
recent  fire  gave  them  the  hope  that  they  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  human  beings.  At  length,  after 
many  a  mile  of  Aveary  search,  a  shout  from  the 
guides  announced  the  approach  to  a  settlement. 
The  crowing  of  a  cock  saluted  their  ears  with  a 
welcome  to  which  the  sweetest  music  was  but  jar- 
gon. The  place  proved  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
group  of  miners,  had  established  his  lodge  in  the 
wilderness.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  was 
marked  b}r  a  succession  of  perils.  After  the  en- 
durance of  no  small  degree  of  fatigue,  cold,  and 
short,  commons,  the  party  at  last  astonish  their 
friends  at  Chicago  by  their  unlooked-for  advent, 
and  for  many  days  were  the  objects  of  general  won- 
der for  the  danger  they  had  been  through  in  their 
journey  across  the  wilderness. 

A  near  relative  of  the  writer,  Mr,  John  Kinzie, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Chicago,  For  nearly 
twenty  years  this  gentleman,  with  the  exception 
of  the  military,  was  the  only  white  inhabitant  of 
Northern  Illinois,  and  his  memory  is  still  rever- 
ently cherished  as  a  distinguished  patriarch  of  the 
West.  He  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1763.  At  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  years  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Williamsburg,  Long  Island,  his  mother  having 
previously  married  again,  and  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  But  the  discipline  of  the  pedagogue 
did  not  suit  his  enterprising  genius,  and  one  day 
the  little  Canadian  was  missing.  Search  was  made 
in  every  direction,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  no  John- 
ny Kinzie  could  be  found.  His  mother  was  in- 
formed of  the  disastrous  event,  and  was  plunged 
into  the  deepest  grief.  Some  supposed  that  the 
lad  was  drowned,  others  that  he  had  strayed 
away  and  would  soon  return ;  but  weeks  and 
months  passed  by,  until  at  length  he  was  given  up 
for  lost.  Meantime,  the  young  adventurer  had 
made  his  way  to  Quebec,  according  to  a  determin- 
ation he  had  long  cherished  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
his  native  city.  Here  he  soon  made  friends,  and 
succeeded  so  much  to  his  mind  that  he  remained 
three  years,  until  his  parents,  on  removing  to  De- 
troit, discovered  his  retreat,  and  induced  him  to 
return  to  the  family.  His  native  love  of  adventure 
led  him,  as  he  grew  older,  to  live  much  on  the 
frontier.  He  early  entered  into  the  Indian  trade, 
formed  establishments  for  that  purpose  at  Sandus- 
ky and  Maumee,  afterward  pushed  farther  west  to 
St.  Joseph's,  and,  in  1804,  came  to  make  his  home 
at  Chicago.  Here  he  fixed  his  central  trading- 
post,  and  formed  widely-extended  connections  with 
the  Indian  tribes — at  Milwaukie  with  the  Meno- 
monees,  at  Rock  River  with  the  Winnebagoes  and 
the  Pottowatamies,  and  on  the  Illinois  River  and 
Kankakee  with  the  Pottowattamies  of  the  prairies, 
and  in  the  extensive  district  of  Sangamon  county 
witli  the  Kickapoos.  His  residence  at  Chicago  was 
diversified  by  a  series  of  remarkable  events,  grow- 
ing out  of  his  intimate  relations  with  the  Indians. 
In  181 '2  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  family, 
after  the  celebrated  Chicago  massacre,  of  which  a 
detailed  and  singularly  graphic  account  is  present- 
ed in  this  volume.  Mrs.  Kinzie  everywhere  ex- 
presses a  warm  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  the  In- 
dians. She  came  in  contact  with  the  most  favor- 
able aspects  of  their  character.  Upon  the  wrongs 
which  they  have  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  whites 
she  comments  without  reserve.  For  this  reason 
her  volume,  apart  from  its  numerous  admirable 


delineations  of  character,  and  narratives  of  exciting 
scenes,  will  possess  a  permanent  interest  with  in- 
telligent readers. 

Lives  of  American  Merchants,  by  Freeman 
Hunt.  In  the  series  of  which  this  volume  forms 
the  commencement,  the  able  editor  of  the  "Mer- 
chant's Magazine"  proposes  to  furnish  an  American 
commercial  biography,  including  the  lives  of  the 
remarkable  men  "  whose  enterprise  and  wisdom 
have  given  scope  and  impulse  and  permanence  to 
American  commerce."  The  plan  is  one  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  received  with  favor  by  the  pub- 
lic. Although  the  merchant,  as  such,  fills  a  less 
conspicuous  place  in  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries 
than  the  eminent  lawyer  or  statesman,  his  pursuits 
are  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  development  of 
originality  and  boldness  of  character.  The  con- 
tents of  this  volume  present  examples  of  unique 
personal  qualities  that  form  a  curious  chapter  in 
the  illustrations  of  human  nature.  Most  of  the 
persons  whose  career  is  here  recorded  rose  from 
humble  beginnings  to  wealth  and  consideration. 
In  each  case  their  distinction  was  owing  to  energy, 
sound  judgment,  pure  integrity,  and  other  traits 
of  genuine  manhood.  Among  the  most  interesting 
biographies  in  the  volume  are  those  of  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Peter  C.  Brooks,  and  Samuel 
Appleton,  of  Boston ;  John  Jacob  Astor,  James 
Gore  King,  Jacob  Lorillard,  and  Gideon  Lee,  of 
New  York ;  and  Stephen  Girard  and  Thomas 
Cope,  of  Philadelphia.  Differing  widely  as  did 
those  persons  in  natural  endowments,  disposition, 
and  tastes,  they  all  exhibit  specimens  of  sagacity 
and  forecast,  honesty  of  dealing,  and  real,  though 
sometimes  eccentric  benevolence,  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  condition  in  life.  B}^  a  long  course 
of  experience,  and  eminent  success  in  the  peculiar 
branch  to  which  he  is  devoted,  Mr.  Hunt  is  highly 
qualified  for  the  due  accomplishment  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  he  will  doubtless  make  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  biographical  literature. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Spencer  Houghton 
Cone.  (Livermore  and  Rudd.)  The  late  Dr.  Cone 
was  a  man  of  marked  originality  of  character.  His 
strong,  decided  individuality  gave  him  a  promi- 
nence in  his  profession  which  could  never  have 
been  attained  by  mere  force  of  intellect,  or  even 
brilliancy  of  genius.  He  was  indebted  for  the  dis- 
tinguished success  of  his  career  to  his  native  man- 
liness. Prone  to  intense  conviction  rather  than  to 
subtle  discrimination,  conversant  with  the  broad, 
salient  features  of  the  subjects  which  awakened 
his  interest  rather  than  studying  their  lights  and 
shades  with  analytic  nicety,  and  devoting  the  rare 
energy  of  his  nature  to  active  effort  instead  of  high 
or  profound  contemplation,  he  was  eminently  a  man 
of  the  times.  He  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
practical,  stirring,  progressive  age — an  age  less  in- 
clined to  shadowy  abstractions  than  to  concrete, 
living  realities.  Dr.  Cone  placed  a  strong  grasp 
on  facts.  What  he  saw  at  all,  he  saw  distinctly 
and  brightly.  What  he  believed,  he  clung  to  with 
all  his  heart.  There  was  no  concealment,  disguise, 
or  subterfuge  in  his  nature.  His  heart  was  trans- 
parent as  crystal.  Hence  his  uncommon  union  of 
boldness  of  expression  with  earnestness  of  action. 
A  true  military  spirit  entered  into  his  composition. 
His  erect  and  decided  gait  betrayed  the  soldier,  no 
less  than  his  unfailing  alertness  to  contend  for  the 
truth.  The  present  biography,  by  his  sons,  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  his  peculiar  career,  and 
though  sometimes  showing  a  trace  of  affectation  in 
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the  style,  is,  on  the  -whole,  a  worthy  record  of  a 
remarkable  man. 

Salad  for  the  Social,  by  the  author  of  "  Salad  for 
the  Solitary."  (Published  by  Dewitt  and  Dav- 
enport.) Concocting  a  savory  dish  for  a  literary 
dessert  seems  to  be  a  favorite  pursuit  with  the  au- 
thor of  this  volume.  According  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  this  is  his  peculiar  mission.  No  one  can 
complain  of  any  want  of  devotion  and  zeal  in  its 
accomplishment.  With  less  piquant  materials 
than  the  former  "Salad,"  many  agreeable  and 
bland  ingredients  are  found  in  its  composition.  It 
consists  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  facts  and 
anecdotes  on  several  attractive  topics,  including 
book-craft,  the  worship  of  Mammon,  the  devotees 
of  the  toilet,  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  the  lar- 
cenies of  literature,  and  others  perhaps  not  less  in- 
teresting. The  quality'  of  the  work  is  not  unaptly 
described  by  the  author.  "  It  is  odd  in  its  plan 
and  arrangement,  consists  of  odd  sayings  and  se- 
lections, from  many  odd  and  out-of-the-way  au- 
thors. It  is,  moreover,  fitted  for  odd  readers,  and 
odd  half-hours,  and,  oddly  enough,  is  the  handi- 
work of  a  very  odd  specimen  of  an  author.  Oddi- 
ties, however,  are  not  without  their  use — they 
sometimes  dispel  enniti,  the  headache,  and  even 
the  heartache." 

Vassall  Morton,  a  Novel,  by  Francis  Parkman. 
(Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Company.)  Mr.  Park- 
man  has  already  obtained  an  honorable  position  in 
literature  by  his  historical  and  descriptive  works. 
He  is  fond  of  research,  clear  in  his  perceptions,  and 
is  master  of  a  chaste,  and  often  felicitous  style. 
The  present  work  is  doubtless  the  fruit  of  his  hours 
of  recreation  from  severer  studies.  It  shows  no 
elaborate  intricacy  of  plot,  but  is  founded  on  a 
series  of  not  improbable  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
young  man,  who  is  first  brought  upon  the  stage  as 
an  undergraduate  in  Harvard  University.  One  of 
his  class-mates  becomes  his  rival  in  love,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  pursues  him  with  vindictive  and 
unrelenting  malice.  While  traveling  in  Europe, 
he  succeeds  in  implicating  Morton,  the  object  of 
his  hatred,  with  the  Austrian  Government,  as  en- 
gaged in  aconspiracy.  The  latter  is  arrested,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  narrowly  escapes  with  his  life.  Meantime 
Vinal,  the  villain  of  the  story,  spreads  the  report 
of  his  death,  and  by  a  net-work  of  artifices  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  hand  of  his  betrothed,  Edith  Les- 
lie, to  whom  his  attentions  had  previously  been  in- 
tolerable. The  interest  of  the  plot  hinges  on  the 
exposure  of  VinaPs  machinations,  who  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  well-devised  poetical  retribution,  is 
compelled  to  flee  from  his  native  land,  and  dies  a 
fugitive  from  justice  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  Sev- 
eral of  the  descriptions  in  this  novel  are  marked  by 
considerable  vigor  of  expression,  the  characters  are 
clearly  defined  and  consistently  sustained,  and  the 
plot  increases  in  intensity  as  it  approaches  the 
crisis,  but  we  must  own  that  Mr.  Parkman  appears 
to  us  less  fitted  to  shine  as  a  novelist  than  to  in- 
struct and  please  as  a  historical  writer. 

The  Huguenot  Exiles  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
the  title  of  a  new  historical  novel,  illustrating  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims  of  the  Romish  persecutions 
prior  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It 
is  founded  on  incidents  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  times,  but  surrounded  with  such  embellish- 
ments as  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  period  embraced  by  the  story  extends 
from  1G8I,  the  culminating  point  of  religious  tyran- 


ny, to  1G87,  the  date  of  the  emigration  of  a  hundred 
refugees  to  the  snores  of  Virginia.  The  work  is 
filled  with  vivid  pictures  of  spiritual  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  hatred  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mar- 
tyr-like patience,  constancy,  and  heroism  on  the 
other.  It  will  form  an  element  of  no  inconsider- 
able power  in  the  existing  Catholic  controversy. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robert  Dexter  Ro~ 
maine,  written  by  Himself.  (Phillips,  Sampson, 
and  Company.)  In  spite  of  the  obvious  imitation 
of  Defoe  Avhich  is  betrayed  by  this  modern  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  it  exhibits  no  ordinary  skill  in  inven- 
tion, while  the  piquancy  of  its  delineations  and  the 
harmonious  coloring  of  its  style  present  an  effect- 
ive claim  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  finding  refuge  on 
a  desert  island,  but  combining  the  charms  of  do- 
mestic life  with  the  perils  of  strange  adventure. 
The  members  of  his  family  are  a  young  maiden  who 
was  a  passenger  in  the  lost  vessel,  and  whom  he 
naturally  woos,  wins,  and  marries,  and  a  wonder- 
ful pet  bear,  whose  aftection  and  intelligence  might 
well  supply  the  place  of  human  society.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  and 
though  the  narrative  abounds  with  incidents  wor- 
thy of  Munchausen,  it  proceeds  by  such  easy  and 
artistic  gradations,  that  not  too  severe  a  tax  is  at 
any  time  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  reader. 
Whoever  may  be  the  anonymous  writer,  he  holds 
a  facile  and  powerful  pen,  and  we  are  confident  is 
destined  to  make  his  mark  in  our  native  fictitious 
literature. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  Herodotus,  by  J.  Tal- 
boys  Wheeler.  (Harper  and  Brothers.)  Many  a 
graduate  of  the  New  England  colleges  can  remem- 
ber when  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  by  the  Abbe 
Barthelemy,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in 
the  library.  The  work  now  issued  is  on  a  similar 
plan  to  that  of  the  favorite  volumes  alluded  to,  but 
in  its  arrangement  and  execution  evinces  the  supe- 
rior learning  and  rhetorical  skill  of  modern  scholar- 
ship. It  consists  of  an  imaginary  biography  of  the 
Grecian  historian  Herodotus,  which  is  made  the 
frame-work  of  an  elaborate  popular  exposition  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  principal  nations 
of  antiquity.  Without  dwelling  on  the  critical 
scruples  of  literary  skepticism,  it  gives  a  lucid  ac- 
count of  the  prominent  features  of  ancient  society, 
and  forms  an  agreeable  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  geography,  history,  religion,  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  classical  ages. 

History  of  Medicine,  from  its  Origin  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Centui~y,  by  P.  V.  Reynouard,  M.D.,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  C.  G.  Comegys,  M.D. 
(Cincinnati :  Moore,  Wilstach,  and  Company),  is 
a  work  of  profound  and  curious  research,  and  will 
fill  a  place  in  our  English  literature  which  has 
heretofore  been  vacant.  It  presents  a  compact 
view  of  the  progress  of  medicine  in  different  ages; 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  theories  of  rival  sects  ;  a 
clear  delineation  of  the  changes  of  different  sys- 
tems ;  together  with  the  bearings  of  the  whole  on 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  work  also  abounds 
in  amusing  and  instructive  incidents  relating  to 
the  medical  profession.  The  biographical  pictures 
of  the  great  cultivators  of  the  science,  such  as  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Avicenna,  Haller,  Harvey,  Jen- 
ner,  and  others,  are  skillfully  drawn.  Dr.  Comegys 
deserves  the  thanks  of  not  only  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  but  also  of  every  American 
scholar,  for  the  fidelity  and  success  with  which  his 
task  has  been  performed. 
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THE  COMITIA  ARE  AT  HAND.  Within  a 
few  months  the  people  will  be  convened  at  the 
polls,  and  a  few  short  hours,  in  a  chill  November 
day,  will  determine  the  political  destinies  of  the 
Great  Republic  for  the  next  four  years.  The  lofty 
and  legitimate  ambitions  of  some,  the  sordid  hopes 
and  fears  of  others,  the  material  existence  of  thou- 
sands, will  be  determined  by  the  result  of  those 
active  hours. 

With  politics  as  such  we  can  have  neither  art 
nor  part.  To  other  organs  of  public  opinion  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  is  left  the  warfare  of  parties ; 
but  no  American  citizen  ever  disfranchises  him- 
self, no  true  American  citizen  ever  loses  his  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  nor  can  he  ever 
contemplate  the  approach  of  a  new  presidential 
term  without  interest  and  anxiety.  The  vast 
power  and  influence  of  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate, the  serious  consequences  of  the  struggle, 
must,  on  these  occasions,  ever  kindle  keen  emotions 
in  the  breasts  of  all  who  are  not  casemated  by  pe- 
cuniary cares,  or  wrapped  in  the  selfish  indiffer- 
ence that  luxury  engenders. 

The  world  has  never  heretofore  seen  any  thing 
like  these  elections.  A  philosophical  inquirer 
might  ask  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  design 
that  those  wonderful  old  Romans  limited  the  con- 
sular term  to  a  single  year ;  thus  immensely  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  highest  prize  in  the  great 
democratic  lottery.  At  all  events,  the  popular 
convocations  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  child's  play 
compared  to  ours.  Never  before  has  the  world 
seen  such  formidable  masses  of  civil  combatants; 
so  much  tumult  and  disorder,  so  much  organiza- 
tion and  systematic  discipline ;  so  much  reckless 
license  of  speech  and  press,  so  much  grave  discus- 
sion of  the  gravest  topics ;  so  much  froth  and  foam, 
so  much  reason  and  logic;  so  many  of  all  classes 
commingled  in  a  contest  where  neither  birth  nor 
position,  nor  any  of  the  merely  adventitious  aids 
to  fortune  avail  any  thing ;  and,  what  is  most  re- 
markable of  all,  never  before  has  the  world  seen 
such  frenzied  violence  during  a  conflict,  such  tran- 
quil submission  after  it. 

The  character  of  the  mind  of  America  is  as  pe- 
culiarly marked  as  are  the  great  features  of  its  na- 
ture. On  the  outside  one  would  think  it  all  ex- 
travagance and  license.  The  whole  of  the  Chuz- 
zlewit  race  stand  aghast  at  its  reckless  demeanor. 
History  has  no  record  of  such  unchecked  freedom 
of  speech,  and  such  extremes  of  avowed  opinion, 
as  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence  here.  On  the 
subject  of  temperance — of  woman — of  slavery — of 
marriage — the  most  ultra,  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing theories  are  daily  promulgated  from  press  and 
pulpit,  from  lecture-room  and  tribune,  with  a  ve- 
hemence that  seems  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
spheres.  Mea  of  sober  judgment  in  all  other  re- 
lations of  life,  rave  and  rant  like  mad  fakirs  and 
dervises.  Women  of  unimpeached  modesty  and 
reserve  enter  the  arena  as  boldly  as  if  they  were 
trained  to  the  gladiatorial  fight.  But  during  all 
this  time  the  great  body  of  our  people,  grave, 
thoughtful,  laborious,  and  persevering,  calmly,  and 
without  disturbance,  move  on  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  various  interests,  utterly  regardless  of  those 
novel  and  interesting  theories  that  threaten  to 


overrule  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  to  unship  the 
solar  system  itself. 

In  politics  how  changeable  are  we,  and  yet  how 
constant?  how  fickle,  and  yet  how  serene?  A 
kaleidoscope  can  not  outdo  the  rapidity  with  which 
the jjersonnel  of  our  political  world  changes.  Every 
year  produces  a  new  crop  of  public  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service — heroes,  orators, 
statesmen,  every  thing  but  martyrs.  Our  laws 
are  like  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa's  vale.  Every 
year  we  get  into  well-dissembled  convulsions  on 
the  subject  of  finance  or  trade,  of  war  or  disunion. 
As  the  inhabitant  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  says,  "he 
is  raised  on  fever  and  ague"  —  an  intermittent 
seems  to  be  the  normal  state  of  our  constitution ; 
we  are  always  in  the  cold  fit  or  the  hot  fit ;  but  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberty  and  Equal- 
ity, to  the  great  idea  of  Union,  and  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  secures  that  Union,  the  American 
mind  is  constant  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

The  European  world — crammed  full  of  conserv- 
atives and  conservatism,  with  armies  for  police- 
men, every  other  town  a  citadel,  and  bristling  all 
over,  like  the  fretful  porcupine,  with  infernal  im- 
plements of  attack  and  defense — the  European 
world  sways  like  a  reed  before  the  revolutionary 
blast.  It  is  hardly  eight  years  since  all  the  .old 
monarchies  and  empires  threatened,  like  dissolving 
views,  to  melt  away  before  our  eyes.  France,  the 
harlequin  of  nations,  exhibits  herself,  every  gen- 
eration, in  half  a  dozen  new  liveries ;  and  even 
England,  the  "old  fogy"  of  the  world,  looks  out 
with  alarm  from  her  ancient  feudal  bulwarks  on 
the  waves  that  are  beating  against  her  venerable 
system. 

All  those  countries  have  within  them  the  ele- 
ments of  self-destruction — deadly  hostilities  to  their 
form  of  government,  bloody  political  hatreds,  deep 
hereditary  feuds,  furious  religious  enmities.  But 
amidst  the  howling  of  this  distant  storm  the  Amer- 
ican world  rides  at  single  anchor,  like  a  ship  in 
quiet  roadstead.  Our  troubles  are  all  on  the  sur- 
face, our  diseases  all  cutaneous  eruptions ;  our  loud 
talking  and  tierce  writing  is  rather  a  matter  of  con- 
versational display  and  literary  excitement  than 
any  real  passion ;  and  this  is  the  only  country  of 
which,  perhaps,  it  can  with  truth  be  said  that  the 
crime  of  treason  is  practically  unknown. 

Let  us,  then,  contemplate  the  coming  elections 
in  the  light  of  this  American  spirit,  and  observe 
the  securities  we  have  that  we  shall  ride  out  this 
gale,  like  all  its  predecessors,  in  safety  and  honor. 
Let  us  put  party  out  of  sight;  let  us  cease  to  care 
a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the  election  of  Fillmore ;  let  us 
be  philosophically  indifferent  whether  the  Repub- 
licans put  forward  Fremont,  Seward,  or  McLean ; 
whether  the  Democrats  bring  out  Pierce,  Bu- 
chanan, or  Douglas.  Let  us  look  beyond  and 
above  the  smoke  of  this  petty  conflict  to  the 
great  future  that  spreads  itself  before  us ;  look 
upward  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which,  like  the 
ancient  god  Terminus,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Rome, 
have  never  yet  receded  in  the  march  of  empire — 
think  only  of  the  beneficent  government  under 
which  we  live;  of  the  mortal  labors  attendant  on 
its  birth  ;  of  the  high  hopes  of  all  good  men,  that, 
like  favoring  gales,  have  thus  far  borne  us  along  on 
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a  smiling  sea.  Let  us  look  at  the  approaching 
elections  not  as  adherents  of  any  party,  but  as 
Americans  in  the  true  sense  of  the  -word. 

What,  then,  are  the  great  conservative,  preserv- 
ative principles  of  the  American  mind  on  which, 
wholly  independent  of  party  ties  and  party  alle- 
giance, reliance  can  be  placed?  What  are  the 
sheet  anchors  of  the  Republic? 

A  ttachment  to  the  Union.  There  is  nothing  more 
striking  in  our  annals  than  the  uniform  and  steady 
growth  of  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the 
Union.  We  of  this  age  are  apt  to  imagine  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  as  it  now  is  so  it  always 
was,  but  a  very  little  study  of  our  history  serves  to 
dispel  this  error.  The  first  conviction  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  men  before  the  Rev- 
olution, of  the  members  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress of  1765,  of  the  Congress  of  1774,  was  the  vital 
necessity  of  the  formation  of  a  strict  and  intimate 
union  of  the  Colonies ;  but  how  slow  and  painful 
a  task  was  it  to  impress  this  truth  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sovereignties?  how 
many  local  jealousies,  how  many  petty  ambitions 
was  it  necessary  to  extinguish  and  to  crush  before 
the  creation  of  the  statesmen  of  the  heroic  age 
of  the  Republic  could  be  brought  into  existence  ? 
Slow  and  niggardly  were  the  first  grants  of  power 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union.  The  old  confed- 
eration was  so  feeble  and  so  defective,  that  it  is 
only  amazing  that  it  was  able  successfully  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  England.  It  was  months 
after  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  arrived 
before  a  quorum  of  Congress  could  be  got  together 
to  ratify  it ;  and  three  years  later  the  Government 
had  fairly  perished  of  atrophy. 

The  Constitution  of  1787  was  framed,  but  how 
fierce  was  the  opposition  of  the  Antifederalists  in 
the  great  States?  Not  even  the  memory  of  the 
dangers  of  the  war,  not  even  the  immediate  peril 
of  intestine  dissensions,  could  silence  the  jealousies 
of  the  Henrys  of  Virginia,  of  the  Clintons  of  New 
York,  of  the  whole  band  of  men  second  to  none  in 
patriotism,  but  who  dreaded  consolidation  more 
than  they  feared  anarchy.  Wiser  counsels  pre- 
vailed, but  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  long 
held  out  against  the  preference  of  their  sister  States, 
and  the  last  article  of  the  Federal  Charter,  in  no 
indirect  terms,  declares  that  its  framers  only  felt 
themselves  secure  of  the  co-operation  of  nine  out 
of  the  "  thirteen  old"  States. 

The  war  with  England  followed,  and,  without 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  odium  which 
fastened  itself  on  the  convention  held  at  Hartford, 
it  is  very  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
thinking  and  intelligent  men  of  the  Eastern  States 
were  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  ready  to  take  almost  any  action  hos- 
tile to  it  that  their  sound  sense  and  natural  shrewd- 
ness would  have  deemed  safe. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  body  of  bold  and  able 
men  at  the  South  were  openly  arrayed  against  the 
Union,  resistance  to  its  laws  was  openly  threatened 
by  Sovereign  States,  and  the  whole  authority  of  the 
.sternest  will  by  which  the  Government  has  ever 
been  administered,  was  found  necessary  to  sustain 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Confederation. 

Now  how  great  the  contrast !  At  no  time  have 
the  clamors  of  party  been  fiercer  or  more  violent. 
At  no  time  have  the  subjects  of  controversy  been 
more  difficult  or  delicate.  It  is  not  now  a  question 
of  revenue  or  finance,  of  hank  or  tariff;  it  is  one 
directly  affecting  the  very  essence  of  labor,  the 


very  existence  of  capital,  entering  into  social  rela- 
tions, connected  with  the  social  organization  it- 
self, geographical  in  its  nature,  and  of  all  others 
the  most  calculated  to  excite  an  angry  sectional 
contest.  Nor  is  it  waged  in  any  calm,  philosoph- 
ical temper.  Abuse  answers  abuse,  and  vitupera- 
tion echoes  back  vituperation. 

"From  Alp  to  Alp  leaps  the  live  thunder!" 
And  yet,  amidst  all  this  elemental  strife,  who  does 
not  see  calmly,  immovably  perched  upon  his  rock 
the  Eagle  of  the  Union  ?  Who  does  not  feel,  when 
he  soberly  contemplates  the  state  of  the  country, 
that  disunion  is  in  fact  impossible?  Who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  are  fixed  as 
fate  in  their  resolve  that  the  Union  shall  be  pre- 
served ? — not  some  union,  not  some  possible  confed- 
eracy, alliance,  or  league  that  sordid  interest  or 
base  fear  might  possibly  hereafter  patch  up,  but 
the  Union;  the  Union  as  it  is;  the  Union  such  as 
we  have  made  it,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  the  terror  of  oppressors,  the  hope  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  Union  that  the  American  peo- 
ple mean  shall  be  maintained,  preserved,  and  per- 
petuated. 

Do  not  let  the  cynical  reader  fancy  that  we  are 
going  off  into  the  staple  texts  which,  from  the  time 
of  Pericles's  funeral  discourse  to  the  last  Fourth  of 
July,  have  formed  the  theme  of  popular  orations. 
The  devotion  of  the  American  to  the  Union  is  by 
no  means  the  exclusive  result  of  patriotism  or  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  is  in  no  small  degree  the  conviction 
of  cold-blooded,  calculating,  deliberate  interest; 
the  sentiment  and  fancy  of  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble; of  that  shrewd  guess  of  what  is  best  for  us, 
for  which  our  worst  enemies  give  us  credit.  The 
American,  be  he  a  banker  of  New  York  or  a  plant- 
er in  Mobile,  turning  up  the  fertile  soil  of  Iowa  or 
plowing  the  great  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  sees 
and  feels  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  dear  to  him 
that  would  not  decay  or  perish  with  the  disruption 
of  the  Union.  The  hum  of  the  factor}',  the  clang 
of  the  machine-shop,  would  die  away;  the  loco- 
motive would  cease  its  noisy  progress  toward  the 
setting  sun ;  the  paddles  of  the  California  steam- 
ers would  no  longer  revolve,  and  the  Panama 
railroad  would  be  lost  in  a  jungle  of  underbrush. 
Property  wovld  sink  to  nothing.  Custom-houses 
would  spring  up  on  every  frontier,  and  every  "  bush 
would  be  an  officer."  Copyrights  and  patents 
would  be  waste  paper;  intercourse  would  be  ar- 
rested ;  trade  droop  or  die.  All  this  is  as  true  as 
that  the  radiant  Stripes  and  Stars  would  be  a  use- 
less bit  of  bunting,  and  that  the  very  name  of 
America  and  Americans  would  be  lost.  We  should 
be  known  only  by  our  States,  and  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Avould  sink  their  heads  by  the  side 
of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

In  such  a  contrast  it  displays,  indeed,  no  very 
marvelous  intellect,  nor  any  wonderful  patriotism, 
to  feel  the  full  value  of  the  Union.  The  American 
would  be  a  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  hopeless  idiot, 
far  more  than  a  criminal  or  a  felon,  if  he  did  not 
at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  feel  and  act  upon 
the  feeling  that  the  Union  is  the  very  essence  of 
his  temporal  being,  his  glory,  and  his  protection — 
the  source  of  his  welfare,  and  the  main  cause  of 
his  proud  position.     Decus  et  eolumen. 

If  we  drag  about  under  the  good  old  ship  to  dis- 
cover the  next  best  bower  by  which  she  rides,  we 
shall  not  be  long  in  finding  it. 

Devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  American  is  a  very  practical  animal.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  Les  droits  de 
V Homme,  in  the  abstract ;  he  does  not  insist  that 
Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternity  shall  be  posted  up  over 
every  police  station  ;  but  interfere  with  his  freedom 
of  action,  show  him  a  class  aspiring  to  privilege, 
trample  on  the  poorest  of  his  brethren,  and  you 
-will  soon  find  that  he  has  as  keen  a  realizing 
sense  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  as  the 
wisest  of  philosophers  or  the  profoundest  of  the- 
orists. The  first  love  of  Americans  is  the  Union, 
but  they  well  know  that  the  Union  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  faithful  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  stands.  They  well  know  that,  as  there 
can  be  but  one  Union,  so  there  can  be  but  one  Con- 
stitution ;  and  as  it  is,  they  are  prepared  and  re- 
solved to  support  it.  It  is  not  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  with  those  of  the  sep- 
arate members  of  the  Confederacy.  The  State 
Constitutions  have  no  particular  sanctity.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  changed,  and  will  be  so 
again.  Most  of  the  States  have  had  two  Consti- 
tutions. New  York  rejoices  in  its  third.  Not  so 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We 
all  feel  and  perceive  that  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  country,  the  great  number  of  States,  and 
of  the  legislative  bodies  by  which  they  are  repre- 
sented, render  it  a  hopeless  task  to  think  of  amend- 
ing it,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  plain  and  palpable 
particular,  which  would  arouse  no  local  hostility 
and  no  sectional  jealousy.  We  all  acknowledge 
that  the  Constitution  must  be  supported  as  it  is, 
or  not  at  all. 

Assume  that  it  is  defective — grant  that  it  is 
not  perfect — concede  that  it  was  made  by  human 
beings,  and  came  out  of  no  Holy  Mount  or  burning 
bush.  Still  it  is  the  best  Constitution  we  can 
have  ;  it  is  the  only  Constitution  we  can  ever  have. 
No  man  dreams  that  any  other  can  be  framed.  The 
simple  question  that  the  mind  has  to  pass  upon  is, 
will  you  have  this  or  none  ?  Do  you  prefer  this 
form  of  government,  taken  for  better  for  worse — for 
weal  or  for  woe  ?  Do  you  prefer  this  to  anarchy  ? 
Do  you  prefer  this  to  disunion  ?  This  is  the  simple 
question  presented  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  narrow  issue ;  it  requires  no  learned  educa- 
tion— no  cultivated  intellect  to  answer  it.  The 
rudest  boatman  on  the  Mississippi  understands  it 
as  well  as  the  best-bred  gentleman  or  the  most 
reverend  divine  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  re- 
sponse has  always  been  uniform  and  unanimous,  res- 
olute and  absolute.  The  Constitution — the  whole 
Constitution — nothing  but  the  Constitution. 

But  suppose  that  the  signatures  were  obliterated 
from  the  compact  of  1787.  Suppose  the  halls  at 
Washington  were  empty,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
overgrown  with  grass,  the  White  House  unroofed, 
and  the  catalpa  and  the  Judas-tree  growing  in  the 
east  room  ;  suppose  the  Great  Charter  consigned 
to  dust,  burned  to  ashes,  and  flung  into  the  brook 
Kedron  (Goose  Creek  will  stand  for  it) ;  suppose 
the  whole  gigantic  labor  of  reconstructing  a  govern- 
ment for  a  people,  now  grown  from  three  to  twen- 
ty-three millions,  was  to  be  recommenced  de  novo 
— ub  ovo.  How  would  we  accomplish  it  ?  Where 
could  we  get  the  better  Constitution  from  ?  Where 
are  the  men  to  make  it  ?  Where  is  that  race  of 
heroes,  nursed  in  a  new-found  world,  formed  in 
the  toils  and  the  trials  of  the  Revolution,  uniting 
the  simplicity  of  virtue  with  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
perience? Where  is  the  fire  of  Hamilton's  gen- 
ius ?    Where  is  the  enlarged  wisdom  of  Franklin  ? 


Where  the  godlike  calmness  of  Washington  ?  Echo 
sadly  answers — where  ?  We  may,  indeed,  look 
around  in  vain  for  those  who  are  to  perfect  the  task 
Avhich  the  master  hands  of  the  Convention  left  in- 
complete. 

But  suppose  the  workmen  here ;  suppose  our  call 
could  bring  the  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep ;  suppose 
the  pigmies  of  this  age  were  replaced  and  supplant- 
ed by  the  giants  of  our  elder  world.  Can  any  man 
doubt  that  if  the  thing  was  to  be  done  over  again 
now — to-day — that  the  same  reasons  which  con- 
trolled the  men  of  1787  would  equally  control  the 
generation  of  1856;  that  the  dread  of  external  dan- 
ger and  of  internal  anarchy  would  virtually  bring 
about — would  substantially  force  on  us  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution.  Is  the  just  fear  of 
foreign  influence  any  less  ?  Is  England  less  arro- 
gant ?  Is  France  less  ambitious  ?  Is  our  own  pop- 
ulation more  congruous  and  harmonious?  Are 
the  elements  of  distui'bance  any  less  serious? 
These  again  are  the  questions  that  present  them- 
selves to  the  practical  mind  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  admit  but  of  one  answer.  They  receive 
but  one  response. 

A  few  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  annually 
congregate  together  in  Boston  or  New  York,  and 
vigorously  resolve  that  the  "Constitution  is  a 
covenant  with  Death  and  a  compact  with  Hell." 
At  first,  these  demonstrations  somewhat  shocked 
our  sense  of  right ;  but  we  look  upon  these  protests 
now  rather  as  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  tolerant  spirit 
of  our  people.  In  no  other  country  would  the 
open  promulgation  of  doctrines  and  opinions',  ut- 
terly revolting  and  disgusting  to  the  great  body 
of  the  country,  be  permitted. 

The  devotion  of  the  American  to  the  Constitu- 
tion embraces  it  as  whole.  The  American  is  too 
sensible  not  to  understand  that  if  the  instrument  is 
to  be  supported  it  must  be  as  a  unit — that  no  one 
can  claim  the  protection  which  it  gives  and  at  the 
same  time  decline  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  The 
man  of  the  North  can  not  obey  such  part  of  the  in- 
strument as  suits  him,  and  disregard  the  clause  of 
the  compact  that  offends  him.  This  doctrine  would 
not  answer  any  better  South,  East,  or  West. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  the  Constitution  con- 
tained great  palpable  defects,  still  the  duty  and  in- 
terest to  support  it,  so  long  as  it  continued,  would 
be  no  less  clear.  If,  from  any  idea  of  expediency, 
of  miscalled  moral  duty,  of  misunderstood  neces- 
sity, the  American  people  could  be  seduced  into  an 
open  disregard  of  the  Constitution — no  matter  in 
what  clause,  how  great,  or  how  trifling — the  sanc- 
tity of  the  instrument  is  gone,  and  with  it  all  the 
protection  that  it  affords.  The  pretext  would  not 
long  be  wanting  for  a  fresh  inroad  upon  the  com- 
pact. The  same  arguments  that  may  be  urged  to 
day  to  induce  us  to  disregard  the  clause  stipulating 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor,  might  be 
opposed  to-morrow  to  the  clause  which  calls  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice ;  and  the  next  day 
the  clause  which  guarantees  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts would  fall  before  the  same  weapons.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  by  the  whole  in- 
strument, simply  as  it  is.  It  can  not  be  amended — 
it  can  not  be  remoulded.  It  can  not  be  disregard- 
ed in  part  any  more  than  altogether.  It  is  a  solemn 
covenant — a  covenant  that  binds  us  as  it  bound  our 
fathers — that  will  bind  our  children  as  it  binds  us. 
In  the  language  of  the  law,  it  is  a  covenant  run- 
ning with  the  land.  It  runs  not  only  with  the  land, 
but  with  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  not 
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until  the  American  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  honor  and 
of  duty— not  until  lii.s  right  hand  has  forgot  its 
cunning,  and  his  shrewd  brain  its  wit — not  till  then 
-will  he  be  unwilling  to  discharge  the  obligations 
of  the  contract  to  which  he  owes  his  dignity,  his 
safety,  and  his  prosperity. 

The  subject  of  Slavery  has  become  the  foot-ball 
of  party — the  text  of  demagogues,  and  of  intriguing 
politicians,  equally  the  growth  of  every  part  of 
the  Union.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  utter  the  word,  to 
spell  the  seven  letters  of  which  it  is  composed, 
without  finding  yourself  at  the  very  instant  identi- 
fied with  some  one  or  other  school  or  ultra  opin- 
ion ;  and  yet  there  are  certain  ideas  on  the  subject 
which  are  probably  held  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
American  people,  of  whatever  class,  condition,  or 
locality ;  by  the  man  who  cultivates  with  severe 
toil  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  as  by  him 
who  superintends  the  raising  of  cotton  under  the 
torrid  sun  of  Alabama.  In  fact,  if  they  were  not 
so  generally  and  extensively  held,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, on  any  rational  ground,  to  explain  the 
attachment  of  our  citizens  for  the  Constitution: 
for  the  ideas  to  which  we  refer  are  substantial- 
ly, however  indirectly,  incorporated  in  that  instru- 
ment. 

The  Constitution  is  a  union,  or  league,  between 
Free  States  and  Slave  States — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
an  agreement  formed  by  a  compact  between  States 
where  negro  labor  is  highly  profitable  and  produc- 
tive, and  where,  consequently,  it  is  mainly  used ; 
and  States  where  this  species  of  labor,  from  dif- 
ference of  climate  and  production,  can  not  be 
brought  into  active  competition  with  that  of  any 
white  workmen,  and  where  it  is  not  prized  or 
sought  after.  In  the  Slave  States  the  negro  is 
held  in  bondage — in  the  Free  States  he  is  kept  in 
tutelage.  In  some  of  the  Free  States  he  is  allowed 
to  vote  without  condition  —  in  others  not;  but 
throughout  the  non-slaveholding  States,  social  feel- 
ing, distinction  of  race  and  color,  place  an  impass- 
able barrier  in  his  way. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Free  and  the  Slave  States  as  to  the  general  merits 
of  Slavery — as  a  form  of  labor — as  to  its  efi'ects 
upon  the  whites  and  on  the  blacks — as  to  its  exten- 
sion ;  industrially  and  morally,  they  are  divided  on 
the  subject;  and  unfortunately,  the  mischief-maker, 
Part}r,  has  put  her  fingers  into  the  pie,  and,  as  she 
always  does,  inflamed  and  aggravated  the  discus- 
sion. But  on  one  point  we  suppose  there  is  no  se- 
rious difference  between  the  American  people  from 
Maine  to  Texas,' from  Carolina  to  Oregon ;  and  that 
is,  that  the  children  of  the  African  race  are  inferior 
to  our  own  in  those  elements  which  go  to  insure 
success  in  the  great  contests  of  life ;  and  that,  prac- 
tically, in  some  form  or  other,  so  long  as  the  stern, 
eager,  energetic  man  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  re- 
mains on  this  continent,  so  long  the  children  of  a 
swarthier  hue  will  be  kept  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. Far  be  it  from  us  to  enter  into  any  eth- 
nological discussion,  or  to  debate  the  unity  of  the 
race.  Wc  take  these  two  families  of  men  as  we 
find  them,  ami  the  proposition  we  have  laid  down 
is,  we  suppose,  as  true  as  that  the  gentle  Hindoo 
will  be  governed  by  the  haughty  Briton  until  some 
stronger  invader  drives  the  cross  of  St.  George  from 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Not  till  the  laws 
of  our  nature  are  wholly  changed  will  any  thing 
suffice  to  alter  the  inevitable  destiny  which  makes 
the  stronger  race  govern,  and  which  assigns  to  the 
weaker  a  dependent  position. 


What  that  position  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  regard 
to  the  white  and  black  races  on  our  continent,  has 
been  much  wrangled  about  by  politicians,  discussed 
by  moralists;  but,  like  all  the  great  problems  of  our 
planet,  neither  votes  nor  elections,  lectures  nor  ser- 
mons, will  resolve  it.  It  will  be  determined  by  the 
laws  to  which  the  Creator  has  subjected  us,  and 
which  it  is  our  desire  and  duty  to  believe,  result, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  of 
whatever  color,  of  whatever  family  of  man. 

Fluman  power,  when  rightly  viewed,  has  always 
duty  for  its  attendant;  and  that  the  comparative 
feebleness  of  the  child  of  African  blood  imposes  se- 
vere moral  obligations  on  the  dominant  race,  is  too 
plain  a  proposition  to  be  overlooked.  How  these 
obligations  ought  to  be  discharged,  how  this  duty 
should  be  met,  whether  at  the  North  or  the  South, 
it  is  not  for  us  here  to  say.  The  examination 
would  lead  us  into  a  discussion  very  wide  of  our 
present  subject.  We  again  look  about  to  notice 
the  safeguards  of  our  position. 

Submission  to  the  popular  will,  as  declared  by  the 
majority  in  the  legal  forms.  Every  government 
that  pretends  to  order  or  permanence  must  have, 
somewhere,  some  principle  of  supremacy,  which 
commands  unhesitating  loyalty  and  submission. 
Under  the  later  government  of  Rome,  when  the 
theory  of  freedom  had  been  tried  and  failed,  this 
principle  was  found  in  the  sacred  character  of  the 
Emperor.  Half  Tmperator,  half  god,  his  word  was 
law ;  and  though  he  might  perish  by  the  steel  of 
his  Praetorians  to-day,  or  the  poison  of  his  concu- 
bine to-morrow,  his  successor  was  clothed  with  the 
same  sanctity  and  power.  In  England  the  old 
feudal  tie  of  lord  and  vassal  still  practically  sub- 
sists, and  serves  for  the  primum  mobile  of  a  proud 
and  vigorous  government  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
a  landed  oligarchy.  In  Russia,  the  Czar  seems  to 
be  clad  with  the  old  holiness  and  majesty  of  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world.  And  in  France,  the 
simple  reason  why  there  is  no  permanence  and  no 
stability — why  republic  drives  out  monarchy,  and 
why  republic  in  its  turn  is  ignominiously  chased 
away  by  empire,  is,  that  no  one  principle  yet  com- 
mands the  allegiance  of  the  active  and  intelligent 
people  of  that  countn\  Legitimacy  is  going  to  its 
grave ;  universal  suffrage  is  still  in  its  cradle. 

Not  such  is  our  condition.  Our  principle  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Our  loyalty 
is  to  the  law,  as  expressing  the  popular  will.  We 
see  and  feel  that  this  is  our  only  safety  and  protec- 
tion. No  hereditary  attachments,  no  historical 
prestige,  no  army,  no  church,  serves  for  the  fly- 
wheel of  our  system.  We  consult  the  voices  of 
the  majority,  and  as  they  decide,  so  is  the  laAv. 
We  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that  major- 
ities err — that  vox  Populi,  if  it  is  sometimes  vox 
Dei,  is  sometimes  also  vox  Diaboli;  but  we  know 
and  see  and  feel  that  we  have  nothing  but  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  appeal  to,  and  we  submit 
to  it  without  resistance  or  hesitation. 

The  American  is  too  practical  a  being  not  to 
comprehend  that,  in  a  political  sense,  there  can  be 
no  "higher  law"  than  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
government  is  not  a  theocracy.  Our  rulers  are  uot 
priests  or  Levites,  wearing  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  emerging  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  to 
proclaim  the  will  of  an  Almighty  but  unseen  mas- 
ter. We  have  a  written  body  of  law — subject  to 
all  the  imperfections  of  husnan  affairs,  and  admin- 
istered by  human  beings,  heirs  of  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  race.     And  we  have  nothing  else.     To 
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announce  in  political  matters,  in  civil  government 
an}*  law  higher  than  the  Constitution,  and  the 
statutes  framed  under  it — a  law  to  be  fashioned 
only  by  the  zeal,  the  caprice,  the  whim  of  any 
individual,  would  be  to  proclaim  anarchy,  and  to 
organize  insurrection. 

The  American  people  are  habitually  religious : 
education,  instinct,  and  conviction  teach  them  to 
desire  constantly  to  refer  their  conduct  in  private 
life  to  the  standard  of  Christian  duty;  but  they 
are  too  clear-headed,  too  little  fanatics  to  suppose 
that  any  civil  government  ever  was  or  could  be 
carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  subjecting  its  acts 
to  the  decision  of  each  man's  conscience.  Civil  gov- 
ernment requires  an  organized  system,  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  authority  before  which  private  opinions 
and  individual  convictions  must  bow;  and  that 
system,  that  principle  of  authority  is,  with  us,  the 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  law. 

So  long  as  the  individual  chooses  to  remain  in 
the  society  where  he  is  placed  he  must  accept  its 
burdens  with  its  protection.  He  can  not  obey  what 
he  likes,  and  disobey  what  he  dislikes.  He  can  not 
appeal  from  the  constituted  authorities  to  his  own 
conscience.  "When  the  case  presents  itself  that 
his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  require  open  resist- 
ance to  the  laws,  hG  must  cheerfully  accept  the  log- 
ical consequences.  If,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
commits  what  the  law  and  the  immense  majority 
of  his  fellow-citizens  call  treason,  he  must  not 
complain  if  the  same  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
others  attaches  the  penalty  of  treason  to  his  acts. 
He  may  look  on  himself  as  a  martyr.  He  must 
not  complain  if  others  treat  him  as  a  criminal. 

Such,  as  we  have  hastily  sketched  them,  appear 
to  us  the  great  features  of  the  American  public 
character.  If  we  have  rightly  stated  them,  they 
are  full  of  security  for  the  present,  full  of  hope  for 
the  future.  A  nation  that  can  govern  itself  with- 
out hereditary  legislators,  without  a  church,  with- 
out an  army,  may  well  be  trusted  to  amend  the 
errors  in  its  system  as  they  appear  ;  and  when  we 
hear  of  bribery  in  high  places,  when  Ave  lose  heart 
at  seeing  judges  indicted  for  corruption,  and  gov- 
ernment officers  for  peculation,  when  we  see  our 
streets  ankle-deep  in  mud  and  do  not  see  our  police 
any  where,  we  may  regain  our  equanimity  and  our 
courage  by  reflecting  that  every  thing  leads  us  to 
believe  that  whenever  abuses  shall  become  so  se- 
rious as  to  arouse  the  popular  mind,  the  popular 
will  will  apply  the  just  corrective. 

And  so  Avhen,  as  it  Will  soon  be,  the  dogs  of  po- 
litical strife  shall  be  let  loose — when  our  streets 
shall  echo  to  the  huzzas  of  frenzied  multitudes,  and 
night  is  scared  by  torch-light  processions  —  when 
the  depths  seem  let  loose,  government  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  a  general  saturnalia  to  be  at  hand, 
we  may  take  heart  of  grace,  for  we  know  that  the 
first  attachment  of  the  people  is  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution ;  and  that  after  the  hurra  is  over, 
and  their  throats  are  hoarse,  they  will  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  the  Popular  Will. 


Rita's  tej  Cjjatr. 

THE  Anniversaries  arc  long  since  over,  but  if 
they  are  of  any  service,  they  are  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers — not  in  their  excitement, 
indeed,  but  in  their  influence.  The  huge  wave  of 
religious  and  reform  enthusiasm  which  deluges  the 
city  during  the  earlv  davs  of  May,  deposits  cer- 
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tainly  much  sediment,  but  in  that  sediment  what 
flowers  are  rooted  and  what  pearls  are  shaped ! 

These  occasions  are  chiefly  interesting  when  they 
are  gladiatorial.  They  are  best  when  some  fiery 
onslaught  is  to  be  made  or  repelled.  The  routine 
of  business  reports  and  annual  sermons  is  not  ex- 
citing. Good  old  Dr.  Primrose,  who  is  the  most 
exemplary  of  parents  and  the  most  faithful  of  pas- 
tors, is  not  the  most  interesting  of  preachers.  The 
good  old  man  preaches  the  good  old  sermon  from 
some  one  of  the  good  old  texts.  But  when  the 
business  meeting  is  called  to  order,  and  the  shrewd 
Dr.  Whang  assails  the  sly  Dr.  Bang,  and  sarcasms, 
innuendoes,  and  invectives,  are  freely  bandied,  then 
begins  the  interest  of  the  wicked  laity,  and  then 
the  morning  reports  are  spicy  and  pointed. 

To  the  mind  of  Dr.  Primrose  Anniversary  Week 
is  a  bright  oasis  in  the  year.  He  comes  to  town, 
and  sees  and  hears  the  mighty  metropolis.  Mrs. 
Primrose  must  come  too ;  and  the  girls  need  new 
dresses.  They  make  great  bargains,  by  which  they 
get  useless  things  at  enormous  prices.  The  good 
Doctor,  after  pointing  out  to  them,  gently,  the  folly 
of  implicitly  trusting  shopkeepers,  feels  for  his 
pocket-book  to  repair  their  losses,  and  finds  that 
there  is  a  pocket  but  no  book,  nor  can  he  remember 
having  it  since  the  gentlemanly  person  who  so  kind- 
ly told  him  a  few  municipal  facts  of  interest  bade 
him  a  friendly  good-morning. 

Woe,  then,  to  the  Doctor  when  Mrs.  P.  begins, 
and,  after  reproving  husband  and  daughters,  re- 
marks that  she  sought  the  safe  seclusion  of  an  om- 
nibus ;  and  then,  fumbling  for  her  pocket  to  dis- 
play her  untouched  treasure,  discovers  a  new  and 
unsuspected  entrance  to  that  receptacle  through 
which  that  treasure  has  departed. 

But  private  losses  are  often  public  gains.  When 
the  Doctor  rises  to  address  the  chair  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Equilateral 
Triangles,  it  is  remarked  with  what  unusual  unc- 
tion he  clenches  his  points,,  and  with  what  un- 
wonted acrimony  he  pursues  his  opponent.  The 
triangles  have  not  a  side  left  to  fall  upon ;  and  the 
orator  who  succeeds  him  begins  by  saying,  "  It  is 
presumptuous  in  me  to  hope  to  interest  3-011,  Sir, 
after  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  preceded  me."  But,  bravely  endeavoring  to 
do  so,  he  gives  the  chair  and  the  audience  an  hour's 
chance  to  be  interested,  and  sits  down,  to  be  com- 
plimented in  turn  by  the  next  speaker. 

Does  the  ratio  of  national  sin  decrease  suddenly 
after  Anniversary  Week  ?  Is  Monday  a  better  day 
than  any  other  of  the  seven?  Think  what  a  tro- 
mendous  battery  of  speech  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  triangles  during  Anniversary  Week,  and  yet, 
at  the  last  accounts,  they  still  have  three  sides. 

And  yet,  again,  how  valuable  is  this  annual  ex- 
position of  sacred  and  secular  affairs.  Doctors 
Whang  and  Bang  do  all  they  can  to  befog  discus- 
sion and  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  the 
sun  will  shine  straight  into  the  affair,  and  every 
individual  subscriber  of  five  or  ten  dollars  may  see 
clearly  how  the  matter  is  managed.  And  if  he 
tlikiks  it  to  be  sorely  mismanaged,  he  can  rise  in 
his  place  immediately  after  Dr.  Primrose  has  sat 
down,  and  move  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
witli  power  to  inquire  whether  there  be  really  an 
attempt  making  to  lengthen  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle.  Of  course  Dr.  Whang  will  look  con- 
temptuously, and  Dr.  Bang  will  call  names,  after 
they  have  finished  conducting  the  religious  exer- 
cises, and  the  individual  subscriber  may  shiver  in 
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his  shoes,  and  plead  pathetically  that  he  thought  it 
■was  an  affair  of  puhlic  concern,  and  not  a  little  pri- 
vate arrangement  of  certain  reverend  Sirs. 

Be  sure  Dr.  Primrose  will  support  him.  Be  sure 
the  kind  pastor,  the  gentle  friend,  the  humane  man, 
will  not  forget  whose  servant  he  is,  but  will  boldly 
repeat  that  question  so  timidly  put  by  the  individ- 
ual subscriber.  There  will  be  a  great  hubbub,  and 
Dr.  Whang  will  declare  the  Society  is  ruined,  and 
Dr.  Bang  will  deplore  the  day,  and  declare  that, 
for  his  part,  he  is  satisfied  that  no  surreptitious  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce  undue  length 
into  the  sides  of  the  triangle ;  and  he  will  appar- 
ently expect  that  statement  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment of  the  meeting. 

But  it  will  not  be  allayed.  It  will  increase; 
and  then  the  committee  will  be  appointed,  and  the 
subscribers  afar  off  will  understand  the  value  of 
anniversary  meetings,  which  serve  to  turn  light 
upon  dark  places — light  which  quite  shines  through 
such  opaque  bodies  as  Doctors  Whang  and  Bang, 
and  illuminates  the  countenance  of  good  Dr.  Prim- 
rose. 

There  is  an  immense  speaking ;  but  then,  speech 
is  our  safety-valve.  The  humor  exhales  here, 
which  elsewhere  festers  into  revolution.  We  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  bawling,  until  we  are  blue, 
that  two  and  two  make  five — or  three,  just  as  we 
prefer.  We  hire  the  hall,  and  we  have  our  bawl. 
There  is  plenty  of  the  "admirable  speech  of  Mr. 
Tung,"  and  "the  masterly  effort  of  the  Hon.  B. 
Bung,"  and  "  the  feeling  address  of  V.  Yung,  Esq.," 
and  "  the  fiery  eloquence  and  scathing  and  tre- 
mendous satire  of  Pung" — plenty  of  all  this,  as  you 
may  see  in  the  newspaper;  and  then  all  the  ungs 
are  lionized  in  select  private  circles,  and  go  home 
again,  and  two  and  two  continue  to  make  four  as 
they  did  before  Anniversary  Week. 

Now  who  shall  estimate  the  consequence  of  shut- 
ting the  mouth,  and  suddenly  confining  all  this  gas 
within  the  body  politic?    There  might  be  silence  at 
first,  but  there  would  be  a  dreadful  explosion  at  last. 
It  is  much  better  for  all  parties  that  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  equilateral  triangle  should  assemble  and 
declaim  and  denounce.     Not  only  is  an  impetus 
given  to  the  business  of  the  city — not  only  is  ex- 
citement supplied  to  the  vast  numbers  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  all  sexes  who  have  spare  hours  upon 
their  hands — not  only  are  reputations  and  speeches 
made — not  only  do  the  Sunday  papers  get  a  chance 
for  personal  and  pointed  paragraphs — not  only  arc 
all  the  wits  facetious  about  white  cravats  and  dress- 
coats  in  the  morning,  but  the  great  religious  and 
charitable  enterprises  are  investigated,  and  their 
affairs  and  operations  submitted  to  public  criticism. 
This  is  of  the  last  importance  in  a  country  like  oui*s. 
Think  what  pure  bigotry,  what  pure  treason,  what 
pure  ignorance  are  displayed  upon  these  occasions, 
as  well  as  wit,  wisdom,  charity,  and  eloquence ;  and 
how  necessarily  the  moral  is,  that  the  great  Pub- 
lic, of  which  these  many  societies  are  the  servants, 
learns  to  regard  them  with  no  blind  faith,  but  with 
discriminating  sympathy. 

And  allowing  for  all  the  mistakes,  mismanage- 
ments, and  shortcomings — for  all  the  private  jeal- 
ousy and  personal  bickering  attendant  upon  these 
occasions,  ought  they  all  to  be  regarded  as  any 
thing  more  than  the  necessary  friction  of  so  vast  a 
machinery?  Human  ends,  however  large  and 
lovely,  must  be  accomplished  by  human  means. 
Men  are  the  agents  of  the  movements  of  the  race, 
and  men  are  fallible  and  weak.     There  must  be  no 


compact  with  sin,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  must  be  always  great  sympathy  with  the  sin- 
ner. For  this  there  is  the  best  authority — an  au- 
thority that  all  the  anniversary  meetings  would 
recognize. 

As  we  sit,  therefore,  and  watch  the  wave  of  an- 
nual excitement  subsiding  about  our  Chair,  we  do 
not  wish  that  it  might  never  rise  again ;  but  we 
poke  about  with  our  stick,  curiously,  to  see  what 
treasures  it  has  left  behind.  And  this  is  the  pearl 
of  great  price  we  find — that  in  a  country  whose 
safety  depends  so  much  upon  popular  intelligence, 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  that  intelligence  than 
the  anniversary  opportunity  of  speech  and  ques- 
tion and  answer — the  annual  chance  of  reassuring 
ourselves  with  the  conviction  that  the  frown  of 
Dr.  Whang  and  the  sneer  of  Dr.  Bang  are  impo- 
tent against  the  just  and  firm  demand  of  the  indi- 
vidual subscribers  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Equilateral  Triangles,  that  there  shall  be 
no  lengthening  of  sides  nor  any  other  jugglery. 


There  are  two  things  which  gentlemen  never 
do :  one  is,  writing  anonymous  letters ;  the  other 
is,  carrying  concealed  weapons.  Of  course,  there 
are  occasions  when  a  man,  knowing  that  he  is  to 
be  attacked,  may  fairly  carry  weapons  which  he 
does  not  display.  But  no  gentleman  habitually 
secretes  knives  and  pistols  about  his  person  unless 
he  lives  among  savages  or  wild  beasts. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely unfair  advantage,  not  only  physically  but 
morally ;  for  a  man  will  not  be  likely  to  restrain 
his  tongue  or  his  temper  wrhen  he  knows  that  he 
has  the  means  of  effectually  silencing  his  opponent 
— and  knows,  also,  that  his  opponent  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  aware  of  that  fact.  It  was  all  fair  and 
right  enough  when  every  gentleman  openly  wore 
his  sword  at  his  side.  Certainly  it  was  bad  enough 
then,  but  there  was  nothing  concealed.  But  to 
hide  }-our  knife  and  pick  a  quarrel,  or  to  engage  in 
a  quarrel,  knowing  that  you  have  a  knife  hidden, 
is  as  bad  as  inviting  your  enemy  to  drink  wine 
which  you  have  poisoned. 

Decent  society  is  not  possible  upon  such  terms. 
We  are  all  so  purely  unchristian  and  petulant  that 
any  thing  which  serves  to  unbridle  our  tongues 
and  loose  our  wrath,  as  concealed  weapons  inev- 
itably do,  postpones  and  postpones  any  happier 
day. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  thing  works. 
If  young  Gunnybags  may  carry  a  pistol  in  his 
waistcoat  or  a  knife  up  his  sleeve,  then  Thomas, 
his  servant,  who  is  also  a  man  and  a  voter,  may 
do  the  same  thing.  Now  servants  are  the  class 
which  is  most  frequently  insulted,  and  therefore, 
if  the  excuse  of  concealed  weapons  be  defense 
against  insult,  Thomas  is  one  of  the  class  which 
ought  especially  to  carry  them.  Very  well.  Young 
Gunnybags  thinks  fit  to  leave  word  with  Thomas 
that  he  is  not  to  be  seen  until  after  tAvelve,  for  he 
has  important  affairs  to  attend  to ;  and  Thomas 
says,  "  Yes,  Sir,"  and  goes  on  cleaning  his  knives. 
Presently  M.  Hue,  the  missionary  from  Thibet,  ar- 
rives, and  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Gunnybags. 

"lie  is  not  to  bo  seen  until  after  twelve,"  re- 
plies Thomas. 

"  liut  I  must  see  him." 

"Those  are  his  orders,  Sir,"  continues  Thomas. 
"You  stupid  blockhead,  I  have  important  busi- 
ness with  him,  and  must  see  him,"  answers  M. 
Hue. 
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Thomas  makes  no  reply,  and  goes  on  cleaning 
knives ;  upon  which,  in  the  high  state  of  exasper- 
ation which  becomes  a  gentleman,  M.  Hue  raises 
his  cane  to  strike  him,  and  Thomas,  drawing  his 
pistol,  shoots  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  if  a  man  may  carry 
pistols  to  protect  himself  from  insult,  Thomas  was 
doing  only  what  the  usages  of  society  allow  him 
to  do.  If  M.  Hue  may  carry  weapons,  and  Mr. 
Gunnybags,  and  the  Honorable  John  Naps,  of 
Greece,  then  Thomas  may  carry  them  :  and  if  the 
gentlemen  may  use  them  upon  provocation,  Thom- 
as may  use  them  upon  provocation. 

Now  what  will  Society  do  ? 

It  will  apprehend  Thomas,  and  write  luminous 
leaders  in  many  influential  journals — the  editors 
of  which  have  bowie-knives  up  their  sleeves — to 
the  effect  that  society  is  tottering,  that  the  ingrati- 
tude of  man  is  appalling,  that  men  are  not  safe  at 
their  own  hearth-stones,  that  adders,  warmed  upon 
the  human  bosom,  suddenly  turn  and  sting,  and 
Thomas  will  be  condemned  for  manslaughter  in 
the  worst  degree. 

But  how  if  M.  Hue  happens  to  kill  Thomas 
first? 

Well,  then  the  Honorable  John  Naps,  of  Greece, 
will  decline  to  give  any  testimony,  although  he 
was  passing  at  the  moment.  For  how  can  he  know 
the  customs  of  the  country?  How  can  he  feel 
sure  that  #1.  Hue  will  not  "  be  after  him"  with  the 
same  weapon?  Besides,  M.  Hue  is  Missionary 
from  Thibet,  and  who  is  Thomas  ?  Servants  must 
be  taught  to  know  their  places.  The  Honorable 
John  Naps,  of  Greece,  and  Henry  Pimpernel,  and 
Christopher  Sly  will  all  shake  hands  with  M.  Hue, 
and  consider  him  a  rather  severe  disciplinarian. 

You  see  it  makes  so  much  difference  whether 
your  bull  gores  my  ox,  or  my  bull  your  ox. 


While  Naval  Commissions  sit  and  investigate 
and  report,  naval  veterans  associated  with  the  great 
naval  days  of  our  history  die  at  their  posts,  and 
are  honored  with  national  regret.  Within  a  few 
months  Commodores  Morris  and  Abbott  have  died 
— the  former  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  latter  commander  of  the  Japan  squadron, 
closing  his  eyes  upon  a  foreign  sky.  In  the  piping 
days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  such  names  are  not 
often  heard.  They  are  not  familiar  to  our  ears  as 
are  those  of  their  friends  and  associates,  Preble, 
Lawrence,  Perry,  Decatur,  and  Macdonough.  And 
yet  the  two  officers  whose  names  have  been  lately 
stricken  from  our  Navy  List  by  the  inexorable 
hand,  began  their  careers,  and  shared  their  early 
glories,  with  those  famous  men. 

Commodore  Abbott's  life  was  singularly  event- 
ful and  romantic,  as  all  naval  lives  are  apt  to  be. 
Distinguished  with  and  by  Decatur,  the  war  soon 
ended,  and  in  peace  the  life  of  a  naval  officer  is 
one  of  constant  duty  and  of  small  renown.  Upon 
Commodore  Perry's  return  from  Japan  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  expedition  there, 
which  is  of  such  deep  interest  to  our  future  foreign 
relations. 

Both  his  name  and  that  of  Morris  are  dear  to 
every  man  who  honors  ability  and  loves  gentle 
character.  It  is  not  chance  that  leads  the  poet 
and  novelist  to  make  their  most  fascinating  he- 
roes sailors,  for  the  mystery  and  romance  of  the 
sea  touch  all  those  of  whose  lives  the  sea  is  the 
sphere.  The  charm  is  complete  when  to  this  in- 
terest is  added  that  of  public  concern,  and  the 


chance  of  intrepid  enterprise,  with  the  world  for  a 
spectator,  as  during  war. 

Nelson  had  not  been  less  Nelson  had  there  been 
no  Nile,  or  Baltic,  or  Trafalgar.  But  not  the 
Avorld,  only  his  friends,  had  then  been  his  laure- 
ates. The  noble  men  who,  in  these  long,  happy 
days  of  peace,  stand  ready  to  rise  at  once  into  the 
fame  and.  proportion  of  heroes,  are  not  less  heroic 
because  the  opportunity  is  denied  them;  nor,  as 
they  are  noble  men,  do  they  regret  it.  The  hero 
serves  his  country  as  she  demands  ;  in  the  full  glare 
of  observation,  like  Washington — or  in  silence  and 
unmarked,  like  Nathan  Hale. 

"They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

But  our  obituary  must  not  forget  one  of  the 
poets.  His  name  was  as  familiar  as  Bryant's 
twenty  years  ago.  His  head  was  always  one  of 
the  four  which  looked  from  the  vignette  of  the 
Commonplace  books  and  the  Collections.  It  was 
always  Bryant,  Percival,  Halleck,  and  Dana,  or 
Sprague.  But  how  many  school-boys  now  know 
the  name  of  Percival  ?  It  belongs  to  other  years, 
to  early  recollections,  to  our  jTounger  literature. 
He  first  published  verses  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
was  about  that  time  undoubtedly  the  best  known 
of  American  poets.  He  last  published,  in  1843,  a 
volume  which  added  little  to  his  reputation,  and 
which  did  not  serve  to  rescue  his  name  from  the 
comparative  neglect  into  which  it  was  falling. 
During  all  these  years,  as  during  his  whole  life, 
he  was  strictly  a  student,  a  shy,  learned  man,  and 
was  never  married.  He  went  to  the  West  a  few 
years  since,  and  distinguished  himself  in  scientific 
pursuits,  holding,  at  his  death,  the  office  of  State 
Geologist  of  Illinois.  When  the  news  of  his  death 
came  by  telegraph,  many  who  read  it  were  doubt- 
less surprised,  thinking  that  he  had  died  years  ago. 
But  the  name  doubtless  recalled  to  those  many 
long  gone  school  days  when  they  stood  up  to  de- 
claim "  Our  proudest  boast,"  and  when  the  name 
of  the  poet  was  as  familiar  upon  the  pages  of  the 
"  Reader"  as  the  names  of  others  now  are  upon 
newspaper  pages.  Percival's  poetry  has  much  mel- 
ody and  grace,  but  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  would 
now  give  him  great  celebrity. 

0  Tempus  edax  rerum  —  thou  that  consumest 
fames  before  the  lives  of  the  famous  are  ended ! 


Not  long  ago,  as  we  came  slowly  down  Broad- 
way, we  hailed  an  omnibus  and  stepped  in,  the 
better  to  enjoy  that  gay  spectacle. 

In  that  omnibus  sat  a  sinner.  We  do  not  mean 
that  there  was  only  one  person  in  it,  nor  need  you 
smilingly  add  that  when  the  omnibus  started  again 
there  were  two  sinners  sitting  in  it.  The  question 
is  not  of  abstract  human  sinfulness,  but  of  concrete 
and  recognized  sin.  The  individual  offender  was 
one  of  the  outlawed  sinners,  a  man  whom  stock 
speculators  would  not  have  acknowledged ;  whom 
traders  who  swear  to  false  invoices  would  not  have 
spoken  to;  whom  gentlemen  whose  creed  is  that 
every  man  must  look  out  for  himself,  and  that 
the  seller  is  by  no  means  the  keeper  of  the  pur- 
chaser, would  have  overlooked ;  whom,  in  fine,  peo- 
ple who  swear,  lie,  and  steal,  in  the  recognized  and 
conventional  ways — if,  haply,  any  such  there  be — 
would  have  utterly  discountenanced. 

For  this  sinner  was  a  gambler,  a  professional 
gambler;  a  man  who  had  occupied  a  handsome 
house,  of  a  very  modest  exterior  aspect,  furnished 
with  luxury,  and  at  whose  hospitable  board  a 
seductive  supper  was  nightly  spread.     This  sinner 
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WAS  ;i  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  was  immense, 
■who  could  easily  have  told  the  names  of  many  of 
the  passengers  in  the  omnibus,  and  have  added 
some  little  private  pecuniary  details.  This  sinner 
was  perfectly  well  dressed  and  modest  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  deportment;  his  boots,  in  truth,  were 
of  unusual  polish,  and  his  hat  of  an  unparalleled 
gloss.  This  sinner,  when  ladies  stepped  in  or  out, 
was  very  attentive  in  passing  up  their  money  and 
in  protecting  their  dresses.  This  sinner,  when 
Irish  women  carrying  baskets  came  plunging  in, 
took  their  baskets  carefully  and  helped  them  to 
seats  and  passed  their  money,  holding  his  hand  for 
the  change.  This  sinner,  whose  vocation  in  life 
was  winning  other  people's  money,  pretended  to 
do  nothing  else  but  win  their  money.  By  his  side 
sat  a  merchant  who  sold  liquors  that  he  knew  were 
adulterated,  or  into  the  fact  of  whose  adulteration 
he  would  not  inquire.  Opposite  sat  two  ladies 
who  smiled  sweetly,  and  Mary  told  Maria  she  was 
delighted  to  see  her,  while  all  the  time  in  her  secret 
heart  she  was  rejoiced  at  Maria's  unbecoming  bon- 
net, because  she  knew  they  would  both  meet  Adonis 
when  they  walked  up,  and  she  was  not  sorry,  there- 
fore, that  Maria's  bonnet  should  be  unbecoming. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  sinner  sat  a  gentleman 
who  had  "made  an  operation"  intentionally  to 
put  a  fellow  speculator  into  "  a  tight  place." 

The  sinner  knew  both  the  gentlemen.  Both  the 
gentlemen  had  supped  with  him.  They  had  both 
cashed  little  notes  for  him.  One  of  them  had  pri- 
vately implored  the  sinner  for  the  sake  of  his  wife 
and  children  not  to  be  hard  with  him,  and  the  sin- 
ner had  listened  to  him.  Both  the  gentlemen 
could  not  possibly  know  him  in  a  public  convey- 
ance. Morality,  decency,  and  social  order  required 
that  they  should  not  sell — we  mean  should  not 
recognize  in  an  omnibus  such  a  public  sinner. 
This  sinner  did  not  claim  any  acquaintance.  There 
was  not  even  a  sly  wrinkling  about  the  mouth  or 
crushing  of  the  eye — nothing  that  betrayed  any 
kind  of  consciousness. 

This  sinner  was  a  gambler,  but  in  every  gam- 
bling transaction  there  are  two  parties.  When 
men  go  at  night  to  quiet  houses  with  the  blinds 
drawn,  and  with  no  remarkable  illumination,  and 
tap  gently  or  ring,  and  nod  to  the  porter  tranquilly, 
and  take  a  little  supper  at  the  hospitable  board, 
and  also  take  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  cards 
which  are  dealt,  and  stay  until  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or,  sometimes,  even  later,  they  go 
as  intelligent  and  responsible  parties  to  a  contract, 
and  if  the  host  is  a  criminal,  a  blackleg,  and  no 
gentleman,  they  are  criminals,  blacklegs,  and  no 
gentlemen. 

The  question  in  our  mind  was  how  to  treat  this 
sinner.  He  was  a  sinner,  granted  ;  but  so  was 
every  body  in  the  omnibus.  He  was  a  criminal, 
he  had  broken  the  laws  of  the  State ;  true,  but  so 
had  our  worthy  friends  who  visited  at  his  modest 
mansion.  He  was,  so  to  say,  a  professional  sinner ; 
true,  but  the  wrong  is  in  the  sin  not  in  the  profes- 
sion. He  lived  upon  men's  credulity  and  weak- 
ness; yes,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  pur- 
suits esteemed  reputable.  Patent  medicines,  hack 
books,  political  newspapers,  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory.  In  one  word,  this  sinner  was  a  gambler; 
true,  and  lie  was  also  a  man  and  a  brother. 

It  is  singular,  to  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, that  in  a  Christian  country  the  Christian 
vk-w  of  people  and  things  is  the  one  which  is  uni- 
form lv  omitted. 


Let  us  only  understand  the  rule.  Let  it  only  be 
clearly  settled  that  we  are  not  to  bow  to  any  man 
whom  we  know  to  have  sinned,  or  to  have  sinned 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  matter  is  easily  ar- 
ranged. We  shall  then  have  some  palpable  meas- 
ure of  virtue.  It  might  be  understood,  for  instance, 
that  no  man's  hand  was  to  be  shaken  who  had  de- 
frauded to  an  amount  beyond  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Gamblers  should  be  acknowledged  by  a  cere- 
monious nod,  the  nod  as  being  of  itself  indicative 
of  intimacy.  Forgeis  should  receive  a  cold  bow; 
and  murderers  the  cut  direct. 

But  who  are  to  be  considered  murderers  ?  The 
other  day  one  gentleman  killed  another  by  way  of 
repairing  his  honor,  which  had  been  assaulted  in  a 
drunken  spree;  and  a  workman  killed  a  fellow 
workman  who  had  wronged  his  sister  and  refused 
reparation  ;  and  Deacon  Schiedam  sold  five  hogs- 
heads of  that  pure  old  Bung  brandy  which  lasts 
such  an  enormous  time.  In  the  same  paper  it  was 
recorded  that  a  boy  had  slain  his  employer  and 
robbed  the  till,  and  that  a  girl  had  killed  the  baker 
who  refused  to  give  her  a  loaf  of  bread  except  upon 
his  own  conditions. 

Who  of  all  these  has  committed  murder  ? 

That  may  be  difficult  to  decide.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  decide,  for  we  all  know  it,  that  Regi- 
nald and  De  Courcey  went  to  Bob  Shaftoe's  last 
night  and  gambled,  and  that  they  will  go  a  great 
many  more  nights  and  gamble ;  and  if  that  point 
be  clear,  and  it  be  conceded  that  we  must  not  speak 
to  Bob  Shaftoe  when  we  meet  him  in  an  omnibus 
because  he  is  a  gambler,  then  we  must  not  speak 
to  Reginald  and  De  Courcey,  who  are  also  gam- 
blers, whenever  and  wherever  we  meet  them. 
What  is  sauce  for  Shaftoe  is  sauce  for  the  Emperor 
of  Siam. 


The  other  day  they  were  tearing  down  the  Irving 
House.  It  is  too  old ;  L  has  been  built  at  least  ten 
years.  Delmonico  holds  on  and  holds  out  at  the 
Chamber  Street  corner,  not,  we  learn  privately,  for 
sentiment  and  association,  but  for  profit. 

The  truth  is,  if  Britain  should  slip  over  from  Spit- 
head  and  bombard  New  York  to-morrow,  the  ruins 
of  the  city  would  excite  no  possible  emotion  of  in- 
teresting association.  Interest  of  the  poetical  kind 
is  never  suffered  to  accumulate  with  us,  New  York 
is  notoriously  the  largest  and  least  loved  of  any 
of  our  great  cities.  Why  should  it  be  loved  as  a 
city  ?  It  is  never  the  same  city  for  a  dozen  years 
together.  A  man  born  in  New  York  forty  years 
ago  finds  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  Now 
York  he  knew.  If  he  chance  to  stumble  upon  a 
few  old  houses  not  yet  leveled,  he  is  fortunate. 
But  the  landmarks,  the  objects  which  marked  the 
city  to  him,  as  a  city,  are  gone. 

Ah !  with  what  emotion  a  man  awakes  in  Lon- 
don, and  walks  out  to  see  the  famous  places  !  The 
great  men  not  only  lived  in  a  London,  but  in  this 
London.  Here  is  Whitehall,  here  is  the  Temple 
and  its  garden.  Here  are  Greyfriars,  Little  Brit- 
ain, Gray's  Inn.  Here  is  St.  James's  Talace  and 
Charles  Lamb's  Islington.  In  that  room  Gray 
staid,  and  in  that  corner  house  Scott  stopped  when 
in  London.  Will  you  find  the  Mitre  tavern  and 
the  hostelry  in  Southwark  ? 

The  "Old  South-Sea  House"  could  not  have 
been  written  in  New  York.  The  very  strangeness 
of  the  emotions  it  excites  shows  us  how  far  away 
we  arc  from  such  things. 

We  are  not  yet  eighty  years  old  as  a  nation,  and 
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there  is  scarcely  one  historic  house  left  standing  in 
our  greatest  city.      It  is  not  around  sites,  it  is 
around  visible  places  and  buildings  that  the  most 
permanent  and  hallowing  associations  twine. 
What  is  the  moral  and  the  result? 
The  worst  governed  city  in  the  world.    A  man's 
life  and  property  are  safer  in  almost  every  other 
great  city  than  New  York. 
And  why  is  this? 

Because  the  sober  and  intelligent  citizens  shirk 
municipal  affairs,  and  leave  them  to  trading  poli- 
ticians and  adventurers  without  character.  And 
they  do  this  because  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
city.  They  merely  pull  down  their  warehouses 
and  build  greater,  and  move  from  one  fine  dwelling 
to  another,  not  even  allowing  themselves  time  to 
acquire  any  fondness  for  the  furniture  in  the  houses. 
And  just  in  the  degree  that  old  houses  and  points 
of  interest  and  association  are  pulled  down,  is  that 
local  love  out  of  which  springs  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  one's  self  for  the  whole,  pulled  down.  A 
man  has  no  more  love  for  New  York  because  he 
made  or  makes  his  money  here,  than  he  has  for 
Manilla  because  he  does  the  same  thing  there.  He 
must  have  some  personal  pride  in  a  place  before 
he  will  work  very  hard  for  it. 

This  eternal  demolition  is  a  necessity  of  our  con- 
dition. That  may  be  very  true — only  let  us  accept 
the  corollary  that  we  shall  have  no  hearty  and 
effective  government  while  it  lasts. 

Our  Mayor — unhappily,  but  it  seems  to  be  only 
too  true — was  only  a  new  broom.  It  came  out  with 
such  a  flourish  that  wc  were  sure  something  mu- 
nicipally magnificent  was  impending.  We  have 
scarcely  yet  done  admiring  those  imperial  mes- 
sages. Whatever  powers  were  doubtful  were  to  be 
assumed.  What  a  long  vista  of  clean  streets  in- 
stantly opened  upon  our  deceived  minds  !  We  real- 
ly thought  the  city  had  been  rescued  from  the  pot- 
house, and  lo !  it  Avas  a  dream  that  melted  away 
like  sugar  in  the  tea  of  the  Common  Council. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  had  more  interest  in  the 
city,  Ave  should  have  no  Mayors  Avho  Avere  only 
neAV  brooms.  We  should  have  officers  Avho  proper- 
ly represented  the  public  feeling.  The  Pot-house 
and  the  City  Hall  Avould  not  be  synonymous.  Per- 
haps Ave  should  have  some  public  buildings  worth 
looking  at — perhaps  there  Avould  be  other  public 
Avorks  of  art — perhaps  the  municipal  government 
would  not  be  a  great  unprincipled  job. 

Unhappily,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  this  Millen- 
nium. Had  Ave  more  and  more  interesting  associa- 
tions with  the  metropolis  this  good  day  might  still 
be  far  away.  But  until  Ave  have  that  kind  of  in- 
terest which  springs  only  from  association,  Ave 
shall  certainly  never  see  the  first  flush  of  that  good 
day's  dawning.  What  man  can  pause  before  any 
building  in  toAvn  and  say,  "  There  sat  Washing- 
ton," "From  that  AvindoAv  looked  Hamilton" — and 
yet  they  have  been  dead  only  little  more  than  half 
a  century. 

When  the  French  bombarded  Borne  in  1849,  the 
whole  Avorld  trembled.  For  in  Home  Avere  the 
Vatican,  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  palaces,  with  their 
pictures  and  statues.  Day  by  day  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  youth  Avent  out  upon  the  Avails  and  Avere  cut 
down.  But  they  fell  in  defense  of  a  city  which  was 
of  itself  dear,  as  Avell  as  for  principles  which  they 
thought  the  salvation  of  their  country.  New  York 
might  rattle  about  our  ears  to-morroAV ;  but  who, 
if  he  had  his  family  safe  and  Avere  Avell  insured, 
Avould  care?     Banks,  Avarehouses,  churches,  and 


dwellings  might  fall  into  nameless  confusion  of 
destruction,  but  no  Sydney  Smith's  pilgrim  would 
sit  and  Avonderingly  muse. 

Has  Trinity  Church  any  association  ?  Has  the 
Exchange  ?  or  the  City  Hall  ?  or  Barnumbo's  Mu- 
seum ? 


You  ought  to  go  and  see  Paul  Delaroche's  pic- 
ture of  Marie  Antoinette  coming  out  from  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal.  It  has  been,  and  Ave  hope 
still  is,  at  Goupil's.  You  screAv  up  that  Avinding 
staircase,  and  step  into  the  dark  caA-ern  in  the  rear, 
Avhere  the  gas  burns  3'cIIoav,  or  the  strange  day- 
light pours  in  from  the  concealed  windoAv  in  the 
roof.  There  is  always  a  group  of  spectators,  cu- 
rious spectators  usually,  and  their  remarks  are  of 
the  same  kind.  There  is  always  a  large  subscrip- 
tion-book, and  an  unfinished  copy  of  the  engraving 
Avhich  is  to  be  made  from  the  picture,  and  Which  a 
young  man,  usually  of  a  foreign  accent,  informs 
you  is  rapidly  proceeding  to  completion,  and  Iioav 
many  India  proofs,  or  artist's  proofs  Avould  you  Avish 
to  put  your  name  down  for  ? 

That  is  ahvays  the  Death's  Head  at  these  feasts 
of  art,  that  small  man  with  the  enormous  subscrip- 
tion-book. Who,  eAren  if  he  were  able  to*  buy  an 
engraving,  Avants  to  have  one  Avhich  a  thousand 
other  people  receiA*e  at  the  same  moment.  There 
is  surely  a  pleasure  in  choice.  You  can  not  help 
getting  tired  of  a  tunc  that  eArery  negro  Avhistles, 
and  every  hand-organ  grinds.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  all  our  houses  should  be  built  just  alike,  so 
that  you  knoAV  Avhere  a  neighbor  keeps  his  boots, 
and  where  his  Avife  hangs  her  morning  dress.  It 
is  also  bad  enough  that  they  are  all  furnished 
alike,  but  that  all  the  pictures  upon  the  Avails 
should  be  the  same,  is  too  bad. 

There  is  many  a  beautiful  picture  that  a  man 
wants  to  look  at,  but  not  buy.  There  ai*e  many 
fine  paintings  that  do  not  make  good  engravings. 
Besides,  how  can  you  bring  to  a  picture  the  perfect- 
ly free  mind  Avith  Avhich  only  it  can  be  properly  en- 
joyed, if  there  is  a  young  man  Avith  a  subscription- 
book  lying  in  Avait  for  you  at  the  door  ? 

The  only  way  is  to  be  brazen,  and  go  and  look 
at  it  unconcerned,  and  put  the  young  man  and  his 
large  book  behind  you. 

There  is  a  mannerism  in  all  great  pictures. 
After  seeing  a  few  Works  of  any  master  you  can 
always  recognize  his  way.  It  is  as  marked  as 
his  handAvriting.  The  stern  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  the  spiritual  grace  of  Raphael ;  the  gor- 
geousness  of  Titian ;  the  Arcadian  felicity  of 
Claude,  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  lesser 
men  have  their  peculiarities  in  the  same  way. 

Among  modern  painters  Paul  Delaroche  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  skill  with  which  he  depicts  his- 
torical incidents.  His  genius  is  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  those  Avhich  appeal  with  the  most  earnest 
pathos  to  the  general  heart.  His  pictures  are  his- 
torical ballads;  full  of  the  costume  and  feeling  of 
the  time  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  reality.  Such 
arc  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Strafford  going 
to  Execution;  Crormvcll  looking  at  the  Body  of 
Charles  First  in  the  Coffin ;  and  now  Marie  An- 
toinette coming  from  .Judgment. 

These  are  not  great  events,  they  are  episodes. 
Paul  Delaroche  docs  not  undertake  to  put  battles 
upon  canvas,  like  Horace  Vrernet,  nor  scenes  which 
have  a  vast  historic  importance,  like  Leasing,  in 
his  Hnss  before  the  Council.  He  aims  to  interest 
the  spectator  in  emotions  which  are  purely  individ- 
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ual.  In  the  Cromwell,  for  instance,  the  history  is 
implied.  It  is  your  knowledge  of  the  great  events 
that  gives  meaning  to  the  picture  of  the  scene,  and 
which  serves  to  bring  in  vivid  contrast  the  victor 
and  the  victim,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
were  victor  and  victim. 

The  present  picture  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all.  The  romantic  interest  which  invests 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Queen,  and  the  fatal  fasci- 
nation of  every  marked  incident  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, are  material  which  the  artist  has  known 
perfectly  well  how  to  use. 

Marie  Antoinette  is  represented  advancing  di- 
rectly toward  the  spectator,  closely  followed  by 
two  guards,  a  young  and  an  old  man,  and  an  of- 
ficer.    Behind,  in  the  depth  of  the  picture,  is  dim- 
ly seen  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  sitting  in  a 
ghastly  glimmer  of  lamplight,  and  wearing  their 
cocked  hats.     At  the  side  of  the  Queen,  as  she 
comes  out,  is  the  railing  behind  which  is  the  mass 
of  spectators,  straining  forward  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  royal  prisoner,  and  expressing  every  emo- 
tion of  sympathy,  stolidity,  curiosity,  and  rage. 
The  Queen  is  supposed  to  have  just  reached  the 
outer  door,  and  the  white  light  of  early  dawn 
streanis  over  her,  leaving  her  guards,  the  Tribunal, 
and  the  spectators  in  shadow.     Marie  looks  like 
her  mother,  Maria  Theresa.     She  has  that  impe- 
rious scorn  upon  her  features,  full  of  manly  force, 
which  made  the  Hungarian  nobles  swear  to  die  for 
the  King  Maria.     She  would  seem  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  scene  around  her,  except  for  the  curl- 
ing lip  of  contempt  with  which  she  regards  it. 
Against  this  vile  rabble,  against  this  insane  and 
raging  people,  against  the  dregs  of  France,  she 
has  to  maintain  the  cause  of  royalty  and  rank. 
They  may  condemn  her  as  a  criminal,  but  she  will 
die  a  Queen.     They  may  insult,  but  she  will  not 
be  insulted.     They  may  hiss  with  rage,  but  she 
will  be  scornfully  calm.     They  shall  see  that  a 
Queen  is  not  a  caitiff.     They  shall  know  that  a 
woman  who  has  lived  in  voluptuous  luxury  may 
meet  a  fearful  death  with  the  stern  tranquillity  of 
a  savage.     They  shall  feel  that  neither  tumult, 
nor  raging,  nor  buffeting,  nor  the  sharpest  pangs 
of  torture,  can  stir  the  soul  that  is  superior,  nor 
make  the  woman  wince  whom  God  has  anointed 
Queen. 

Perhaps  as  you  look  you  long  to  see  more  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  woman.  But  to  reach  and  hold 
that  height  of  heroism  undismayed  amidst  the  aw- 
ful reverse  and  desolation  of  her  position,  it  was 
necessary  to  summon  all  the  stern  resolution  of 
which  her  nature  was  capable.  Marie  was  a  he- 
roine by  force  of  situation  and  determination,  and 
to  that  position  a  constant  strain  of  power  was  in- 
dispensable. Had  she  given  way  to  the  natural 
emotions  of  the  womanly  heart,  her  knees  would 
have  trembled  and  her  cheek  paled.  She  had  to 
keep  herself  up  to  the  task — to  reinforce  her  reso- 
lution with  the  consciousness  of  her  position  as  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  right. 

All  this  is  told  in  this  striking  picture.  It  is 
the  injured  Queen,  not  the  suffering  woman,  that 
we  see.  The  eye  clings  to  her  until  the  sceno  al- 
most puts  the  whole  Revolution  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  so  true  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited 
upon  the  children.  It  is  one  of  the  great  elements 
of  pure  tragedy. 

The  technical  details  of  the  work  we  must  leave 
to  Owl,  who  will  probably  ask,  "  Who  is  Marie 
Antoinette  ?  and  who  is  Paul  Delaroche  ?  that  is 


all  we  have  to  say  of  this  pictvire."  The  contrast 
between  the  light  upon  the  Queen's  figure  and  the 
shade  upon  the  groups  behind  seems  rather  ex- 
treme. But  the  one  fault  we  should  find  with  the 
picture — for  is  not  this  Easy  Chair  a  critic? — is 
that  the  spectators  express  in  their  faces  all  the 
emotions  with  which  the  story  is  read.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  such  a  variety  of  strong  feeling  should 
be  concentrated  into  so  small  a  group  as  that  upon 
the  Queen's  left  hi.nd.  It  instantly  suggests  the 
picture  of  a  scene,  rather  than  the  scene  itself,  and 
so  destroys  the  intended  illusion.  The  mind  be- 
takes itself  to  making  out  the  details  instead  of  en- 
joying the  whole. 

But  it  is  a  noble  picture,  worthily  done.  We 
do  not  speak  of  other  subtle  excellences.  The 
fresh  face  of  the  boy  guard  looking  brightly  at  the 
spectators,  and  the  hushed  expression  of  the  older 
man  who  marches  silently  on  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground.  There  is  a  look  of  grim  resolu- 
tion in  his  figure,  as  if  it  were  very  hard  to  save 
France  at  this  price — but  as  if  France  must  he 
saved  at  any  price. 

Contrast  with  this  sad  scene  the  entry  of  the 
young  Austrian  bride  into  France,  making  her  way 
through  Europe  over  flowers ;  feted,  idolized,  and 
blessed.  Youth,  beauty,  royalty,  grace,  dignity, 
all  gave  lustre  to  that  single  girl.  Bells  rang, 
trumpets  blew,  cannon  sounded,  all  the  splendor 
of  the  most  splendid  court  of  Europe  and  of  modern 
times  welcomed  her,  and  a  young  King  gave  her 
his  heart  and  crown.  And  this  remains.  That 
dusky  chamber,  with  swarthy  judges  beneath  dim 
lamps — that  infuriate  crowd,  cursing  horribly  and 
shaking  hands  of  vengeance — that  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, with  stern  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  guard- 
ing this  mother  to  the  scaffold — all  that,  and  this 
pure  white  light  of  early  day  streaming  over  the 
Queen  discrowned,  over  the  woman  broken-hearted, 
covering  her  like  a  shroud — yes,  but  also  like  a 
glory. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

And  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Is  old  Europe  relaps- 
ing tranquilly  into  an  era  of  progress — of  stocks 
mobilier — of  railroads — of  quietude — of  home  en- 
joyment, and  of  ripening  civilization  :  and  we,  on 
this  side,  with  our  Kansas  squabbles,  our  pot-house 
senators,  elegantly  "  SAvitching  odors  from  their 
tongue,"  and  bepommeled  with  caoutchouc  canes, 
slipping  backward  into  barbarism  ? 

Have  we  great  things  to  boast  of  in  this  good 
year  of  our  Lord  1856,  if  we  set  aside  the  ad  nau- 
seam singings  of  Hiawatha,  and  plenty  of  beef  in 
the  New  York  market?  Is  American  citizenship 
gaining  honors,  and  carrying  a  flag  that  challenges 
respect  and  admiration  over  seas? 

We  fear  not.  We  greatly  fear  that  there  has 
been  no  time  within  fifty  years  past,  when  the 
American  name  has  borne  so  little  of  honor,  and 
so  little  of  dignity  along  with  it,  over  the  seas,  as 
at  this  moment.  We  greatly  fear  that  this  great 
example  of  Republicanism,  of  which  we  had  hoped, 
and  of  which  we  had  boasted  so  much,  has  at  no 
time  sinco  its  institution  found  so  few  loving  dis- 
ciples among  the  well-wishers  for  the  race  in  Kir- 
rope  as  now.  We  say  it  mournfully,  and  with  sor- 
row in  our  heart ;  but  we  will  not  blink  the  truth, 
though  the  truth  counts  against  us. 

And  Avhat  does  the  European  eye  find  upon  this 
side,  just  now,  upon  which  it  may  rest  hopefully, 
and  with  strong  faith  in  our  Republican  destiny? 
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First,  it  finds  the  outcasts  of  the  mother-land, 
who  had  hoped  to  find  a  home  and  greeting,  the 
subjects  of  political  proscription  :  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  incensed  by  a  denial  of  favors  they  never  en- 
joyed, and  spurred  by  demagogues  into  a  noisy 
antagonism,  which  finds  illustration  in  the  knife 
and  the  fire-brand. 

Again,  the  calm  and  hopeful  European,  with 
some  such  stand-point  as  the  old  Puritanic  com- 
munity of  Geneva,  where  he  is  freed  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  kings  or  the  shadow  of  mitres,  hears  of  our 
countrymen  preparing  for  battle  against  each  other 
in  the  West,  or  of  our  daughters  putting  fire-arms 
in  the  hands  of  their  lovers  and  kindred,  to  defend 
themselves  against  each  other !  He  hears  how  our 
churches  even  have  become  propagandas  of  political 
faith,  and  how  our  veterans  of  science,  in  the  fierce 
feeling  of  the  day,  take  sides  and  furnish  weapons  ! 
We  offer  no  opinion  here  upon  the  merits  of  the 
contending  parties.  Our  Easy  Chair  is  no  place 
for  political  creeds.  We  have  our  opinions  indeed, 
but  we  keep  them  for  places  and  times  when  and 
where  they  will  tell. 

We  only  chronicle,  with  soreness  of  spirit,  the 
anomalous  and  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
beleaguer  us,  and  which  have  turned  our  repre- 
sentative institutions  into  a  mockery. 

We  can  not  go  beyond  the  waters — indeed  we 
can  not — without  finding  foremost  in  the  European 
thought  (whose  phases  we  undertake  to  chronicle) 
the  regrets  and  the  fears  which  attach  in  the  minds 
of  liberal-thoughted  men,  just  now,  to  our  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  Republicanism. 

Are  we  conscious  what  perils  our  political  ex- 
periment is  just  now  undergoing?  Are  we  alive 
to  the  actualities  of  the  moment?  Are  we  deeply 
sensible — as  we  should  be — of  the  particular  grade 
in  the  world's  civilization  where  we  stand  ?  Do 
we  know,  as  we  ought  to  know,  what  special  at- 
traction Ave  offer,  as  a  nation,  for  the  influx  of 
hopeful  ones,  trusting  in  a  life  of  quietude,  of  safe- 
ty, of  freedom  to  develop  all  honorable  manliness  ? 
Does  the  Sumner  brawl — whose  odor  stinks  in 
our  nostril,  and  whose  brutality  bleeds  in  our  mem- 
ory— wear  a  good  aspect  for  the  eye  of  any  disin- 
terested man,  whether  from  Switzerland  or  the 
Poles  ? 

Do  the  Kansas  stories,  true  or  false — bowie- 
knives  or  rifles,  Lecompton  or  New  Haven  North- 
Church — offer  any  inducements  to  a  good  class  of 
emigrants  to  come  over  and  settle  thereabouts  ? 

Is  there  any  place — even  in  Presbyterian  As- 
semblies, Methodist  Conferences,  or  Tract  Societies 
— where  American  bickering  has  just  now  ceased, 
and  where  men  have  agreed  to  differ  amicably? 

Is  there  any  place  where  there  is  hope  of  a  quiet 
life — where  the  family  fig-tree  may  be  planted  and 
not  cut  down — where  Opinion  may  grow,  and  not 
cramp  itself  in  the  shadow  of  Puritanic  churches 
or  cotton-bales — where  a  man  may  be  all  himself, 
and  not  Mr.  Pierce's  man,  or  Stringfellow's  man, 
or  Mr.  Seward's  man? 

We  have  long  ago  foregone  the  hope  of  drinking 
even  Cincinnati  wines  without  a  rebuke  from  the 
elders,  and  a  "reading  out"  from  the  assembly  of 
the  "  temperance  elect ;"  but  we  may  have  an  opin- 
ion of  our  own  still.  May  we  give  utterance  to 
our  thought  without  a  Herbert  or  a  Brooks  at  our 
heels?  May  we  call  a  man  a — "nameless  ani- 
mal," and  cherish  the  unction  of  the  remark  tran- 
quilly ? 

Is  there  any  political  Agassiz  abroad,  who  would 


like  to  make  his  home  in  this  country,  who  feels 
lured  hitherward  just  now  ? 

What  makes  a  country  desirable,  and  a  thing  to 
be  boasted  of,  and  to  be  proud  of?  It  seems  to  us 
— though  the  seeming  may  be  very  vain  and  false 
— that  one  of  the  essential  requisites  is  full  pro- 
tection for  life,  property,  and  opinion.  Do  we  of- 
fer that?  Do  celestial  pilgrims  generally  look 
upon  our  mountains  in  1856  as  the  Delectable 
Mountains ;  or  do  they  reckon  New  York  the  half- 
way station  on  the  road  to  Beulah  ? 

Is  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  with  all  his  energy  of 
administration,  the  keeper  of  the  telescope  through 
which  the  Celestial  City  can  be  seen?  Is  Mr. 
Pierce,  or  Mr.  Fillmore,  Christian,  with  the  sack 
of  sin  already  rolled  off  his  back?  Is  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  much  better  than  Giant  Despair  (with- 
out a  castle,  thank  Heaven !),  but  thwacking  where 
he  can  ? 

Are  there  any  religious  pilgrims  bound  hither 
in  this  time,  except  it  be  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  "Letters  from  Abroad," 
published  many  years  since,  relates  that  she  was 
one  time  present  at  some  considerable  entertain- 
ment, where  a  company  of  ladies  fell  into  discus- 
sion of  the  comparative  attractions  of  various  coun- 
tries as  a  permanent  home.  Being  British  ladies,  all 
naturally  gave  the  first  choice  to  their  native  land ; 
but  after  England,  some  decided  for  Switzerland ; 
others  for  France;  a  few  for  Italy,  or  Germany; 
but  not  one,  says  the  observer,  for  America.  Have 
we  made  such  advances  in  civilization,  since  the 
day  of  Miss  Sedgewick's  travel,  as  to  offer  stronger 
inducements  now  to  the  refined  population  of  the 
old  world  ?  Have  our  manners  ripened  into  grace, 
our  morals  into  such  goodness,  and  our  culture  into 
such  refinement,  as  will  invite  to  our  shores  the 
good,  the  graceful,  or  the  cultivated  ? 

Do  we  offer  place  for  the  quiet  observer,  ha- 
rassed by  European  changes  or  frighted  by  Euro- 
pean tyranny,  to  set  up  his  house  gods  here,  and 
to  live  tranquilly  and  joyfully,  without  fear  of  burg- 
lars or  bugbears  of  any  sort  ?  If  he  comes,  can  he 
call  a  cab  without  being  cheated  ?  Can  he  trav- 
erse the  streets  without  being  bespattered  ?  Can 
he  escape  any  where  the  stifling  sense  of  our  un- 
rest, our  activity,  our  orderless  administration  of 
things  civil  and  things  social  ?  Will  not  the  ever- 
lasting newness  and  fastness  stare  at  him  from 
every  street  front,  crowd  him  in  every  omnibus, 
hustle  him  on  every  railway,  and  chase  him  as  far 
as  the  Kansas  villages  ? 

Are  there  any  signs  of  subsidence  in  the  politic- 
al yeast  with  which  we  have  leavened  our  repub- 
lican bread  ?  Is  the  quiet  of  a  settled  civilization 
evolving?  Are  our  boys  in  Shanghai  coats  and 
Newport  flats  heirs  to  calmness,  to  content,  to  full- 
ness of  all  manly  development  ?  or,  are  we  only 
hammering  the  stones  still  for  our  grandchildren's 
Macadam  ? 

We  have  run  on  in  this  strain,  far  from  the 
scent  of  any  foreign  gossip,  by  reason  of  our  re- 
flections upon  a  letter  which  has  just  now  come  to 
our  hand  from  a  friend  after  his  return  from  twelve 
years  of  life  in  Europe. 

He  says:  "My  hopes  'touch  ground;'  but  do 
not,  as  yet,  '  dash  themselves  in  pieces.'  Repub- 
lican America,  free  America,  seen  by  a  native  eye, 
through  the  mists  that  lie  on  the  over-ocean  distance, 
is  a  very  charming  object  to  dwell  on.  Sitting  in  a 
Paris  cafe,  protected  by  Imperial  police,  with  every 
appliance  of  civilization  at  one's  elbow,  and  the 
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hum  of  street  order  and  of  street  gayety  in  one's 
ear,  and  a  man  lapses  pleasantly  into  the  belief 
that  all  these  things  are  so  many  natural  conditions 
of  his  being  as  a  social  animal;  and  he  transfers 
them,  in  his  thought  and  faith,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  where  lies  the  boast  and  the  posses- 
sion of  freedom.  With  the  American,  who  lives  a 
long  time  abroad,  the  abruptness  and  harshness 
of  American  life  die  out  of  memory ;  and  he  only 
cherishes  the  splendid  idea  of  a  great,  free  nation, 
with  ships  ranging  every  where,  gathering  luxu- 
ries and  wealth.  lie  is  more  boastful,  if  possible, 
of  the  American  '  destiny'  than  when  at  home.  He 
becomes  more  than  ever  jealous  of  a  national  slight. 
He  hears  with  eagerness  any  stray  stories  of  what 
the  Western  wealth  is  accomplishing.  He  looks 
with  a  new  pride  upon  the  map  of  those  posses- 
sions stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
His  thoughts  of  Western  manhood  rally  around 
a  few  great  names,  and  his  measure  of  the  mental 
stature  is  guaged  by  flattering  memories,  and  mag- 
nified by  historic  tradition. 

"Well,  by-and-by  he  comes  back,  with  all  this 
American  enthusiasm  in  a  glow  with  long  ab- 
sence. He  calls  the  civilization  he  is  leaving  ef- 
fete, but  comfortable.  He  is  about  to  find  some- 
thing more  expansive  and  lively.  And  he  does. 
At  least,  I  did.  Indeed  it  pains  me  to  say  how 
much  I  have  been  taken  aback  by  the  tokens  of 
barbarism  which  we  still  retain.  First  of  all,  the 
dirtiness:  dirt  in  the  air,  dirt  under  foot,  dirt  in 
the  carriages,  and  dirt  (tobacco-y)  in  the  taverns. 
My  old  ideal  of  America,  as  a  nymph  with  a  chap- 
let  of  wheat-blossoms  and  a  modest  tunic,  is  turned 
into  a  stout  wench  with  bare  arms,  her  gown  tucked 
up,  and  slipshod. 

"  I  must  have  forgotten,  too,  the  crazy  wooden 
docks;  and  am  sure  I  had  forgotten  wholly  the 
freebooting  army  of  cabmen.  Pray,  is  there  no 
law  for  them ;  or  must  a  stranger  defend  himself 
as  Mr.  Brooks  defends  Senator  Butler?  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  sighed  for  a  Paris  fiacre 
before  I  had  gone  the  length  of  a  block.  After 
jolting  over  a  mile  of  execrable  pavement,  and 
paying  as  much  to  our  Milesian  confrere,  the  cab- 
man, as  would  have  given  me  two  hours  of  luxuri- 
ous coupe  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  I  was  introduced 
to  a  fifth-floor  chamber  of  one  of  those  splendid 
palaces  which  have  grown  up  in  my  absence,  and 
about  which  gorgeous  rumors  had  come  across  the 
ocean.  There  was  the  Croton  in  the  corner,  with 
its  pair  of  cockroaches,  but  no  movable  basin,  and 
no  ablution  possible  beyond  face  and  hands. 

"  There  was  a  single  chair,  a  dressing-table,  with 
cracked  mirror,  a  four-post  bedstead  with  exceed- 
ingly flat  mattress,  and  a  Brussels  carpet  of  such 
magnificent  pattern  that  my  chamber  floor  was  ut- 
terly insufficient  to  give  me  even  a  hint  of  its  de- 
sign. I  thought  I  detected  the  small  end  of  a  horn 
of  plenty.  I  considered  if  we  had  made  any  sub- 
stantial gain,  in  the  matter  of  hotel  accommodation, 
over  the  cozy  rooms  of  the  old  City  Hotel.  It  seems 
to  me  very  doubtful.  I  think  I  would  have  ex- 
changed the  Croton,  with  its  cockroaches,  for  the 
generous  ewer  and  manageable  water-basins  which 
they  give  one  in  the  seedy  taverns  of  England. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  newspapers  with  my 
breakfast,  the  admiration  I  had  so  fondly  cher- 
ished for  American  institutions  suffered  a  new  re- 
lapse. My  eyes  arc  twelve  years  older  than  when 
I  left  the  country,  and  I  need  not  say  how  they 
suffered  with  the  miserably  hue  type,  by  which  we 


manage  to  convert  an  amusement  into  a  toil.  If  I 
regretted  the  chanvbers  and  mattresses  with  which 
the  other  side  civilization  equips  itself,  I  placed  in 
the  same  list  of  things  wished  for  the  large  and 
clear  imprint  of  the  European  journals. 

"But  if  the  type  is  not  bold  and  clear,  thought 
I,  at  least  the  opinions  will  be,  and  an  American 
may  safely  console  himself  that  there  is  no  muzzle 
on  the  press,  and  none  on  speech. — The  papers 
contained  accounts  of  the  Sumner  oration,  and  of 
the  subsequent  tragic  entertainment  in  the  Senate 
chamber. 

"  Surely  if  a  man  might  ever  blush  heartily  for 
his  country,  it  is  a  time  for  it  now." 


In  the  way  of  foreign  gossip  proper,  what  have 
we  to  say?  Shall  we  tell  how  the  last  days  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  were  made  brilliant  with  fetes 
and  junketings  ?  how  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  trans- 
formed into  a  fairy  palace,  where  the  waters  gur- 
gled, the  trees  rustled,  the  birds  sang,  and  the 
lights  flashed  ?  Shall  we  tell  how  the  Russians  are 
reinstated  suddenly  in  the  popular  love,  and  how 
the  faithless  fair  ones  of  the  Rue  St.  George's,  who 
say  their  masses  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  have 
deserted  their  French  and  British  lovers,  and  have 
gone  back  to  the  fuller  purses  of  the  Muscovites  ? 

Shall  we  say  how  poetry  is  read  again,  and  hew 
Victor  Hugo,  the  twice-condemned  (for  only  polit- 
ical crimes),  has  blazed  on  the  world  from  his  ex- 
ile, in  rich  and  penetrative  poems  ?  or  howr  Lamar- 
tine  is  still  struggling  with  his  debts,  and  plead- 
ing for  succor  through  his  brilliant  livraisons  of 
appreciative  talk  upon  the  literary  workers  of 
France  ? 

Then  there  has  been  that  new  struggle  for  ad- 
mission to  the  French  Academy,  in  which  age  and 
place  and  scientific  attainment  have  won  the  day, 
in  opposition  to  literary  merit.  And  it  occurs  to 
us  here  that  it  ma}7  be  worth  while  to  set  our  read- 
ers right  in  regard  to  the  position  and  objects  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  its  relation  to  the  In- 
stitute of  France.  Membership  of  the  Institute  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  membership  of  the 
Academy;  and  membership  of  the  Academy  is  a 
very  different  and  more  coveted  place  than  mem- 
bership of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence, or  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  or  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  proper.  Yet  all  these  are  embraced  in 
the  Institute  of  France. 

Every  visitor  to  Paris  will  remember  the  long, 
low  hulk  of  building  which  lies  over  against  the 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  Its  windows  are  always  closed ;  its  cornice, 
and  the  cherubs  which  adorn  the  facade,  are  al- 
ways dusty  and  cobwebbed.  Its  central  doorways 
he  will  scarce  sec  ajar,  though  he  passes  years  in 
the  city ;  but  under  an  archway,  to  the  left  of  the 
principal  front,  he  may  see,  from  time  to  time, 
seedy-looking  old  men  passing  in  and  out,  with 
books  or  parchments  under  their  arms ;  and  he  w  ill 
sec  inscribed  over  this  archway,  upon  a  dingy  tab- 
let of  black  marble,  the  words  "  Biblioiluque  Maz- 
arin." 

This  is  the  every-day  entrance  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Institute ;  and  from  the  huge  court  within,  a 
shrewd  valet  rfr  p&zcewill  pilot  one  to  the  chambers 
of  the  live  different  Academies,  of  which  the  Im- 
perial Institute  is  composed. 

First  of  all,  is  the  Academic,  Franca!.*,  number- 
ing forty  members,  who  are  elected  for  life,  who 
arc  supposed  to  be  the  most  cultivated  men  of 
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France,  and  who  form  a  high  literary  court,  the 
conservator  of  French  language  and  letters. 

Among  the  present  members  are  such  men  as 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Mignet,  Cousin,  Lamartine,  Scribe, 
Hugo,  De  Tocqueville,  De  Musset,  De  Vigny,  Ber- 
ryer,  and  Salvandy. 

Next  is  the  Academy  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  corresponding  nearly  as  may  be  with  our 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Societies,  and  num- 
bering among  its  members  the  eminent  librarians 
and  antiquarians  of  France,  to  the  number  of  forty. 

Third,  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences — Sciences 
jfatkematiques  et  /Sciences  Physiques.  It  is  made 
up  of  sixty-three  members,  and  embraces  such 
names  as  Leverrier,  Dumas,  Biot,  Dubois,  Velpeau, 
Daguerre,  etc.,  etc. 

Fourth,  is  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  embracing 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and 
music.  It  has  forty  members,  a  college  for  pupils 
at  Rome,  an  annual  concours  for  prizes,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  such  men  as  Vernet,  Ingres,  Delaroche, 
Auber,  and  the  late  David  dAngers. 

Fifth  and  last,  is  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Sciences,  which  proposes  themes  for  private 
treatises,  is  accumulating,  year  after  year,  a  fund 
of  statistical  information  in  regard  to  all  known 
governments,  and  all  inquiries  in  philosophy.  Its 
members  are  limited  to  thirty,  and  among  them 
figure  Dupin,  Montalembert,  Guizot,  Cousin,  and 
Mignet. 

Membership  of  one  Academy  does  not,  it  will  be 
seen,  preclude  membership  of  a  second ;  and  there 
are  a  few— Guizot  and  Thiers,  for  instance — who 
are  academicians  of  three  degrees. 

The  Institute  was  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
Republic  in  the  year  1795,  "  to  perfect  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  by  uninterrupted  labors,  and  to  pur- 
sue those  branches  of  scientific  and  literary  investi- 
gation which  have  for  their  object  the  profit  and 
glory  of  the  Republic." 

Aside  from  the  honor,  a  considerable  pension  at- 
taches to  membership,  contingent,  however,  upon 
regular  attendance. 

The  title  of  Academician  attaches,  by  usage  and 
courtesy,  only  to  a  member  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
cais.  All  others  are  spoken  of  simply  as  "Mem- 
bers of  the  Institute."  Thus  we  see,  "  Thiers,  de 
V Academic  Francais" — "Leverrier,  llembre  de  V In- 
stitute 

Having  cleared  up  this  little  other  side  perplex- 
ity, we  go  on  to  say,  that  the  Paris  salons  have 
latterly  been  full  of  talk  in  respect  of  two  recent 
elections  to  the  company  of  academicians.  The 
successful  candidates  were  Biot,  an  octogenarian, 
physician,  and  geometrician,  and  M.  de  Falloux, 
well  known  only  by  his  political  antecedents. 

The  last  succeeds  to  the  place  of  the  late  Count 
Mole,  and  Biot  to  the  chair  of  the  historian  Lacre- 
tclle. 

After  election  a  day  is  fixed,  by  vote  of  the 
Academy,  when  the  new  member  shall  be  admitted 
and  deliver  an  initiatory  address  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  qualities  of  his  predecessor.  An  acade- 
mician is  appointed  to  receive  him  ;  the  new  mem- 
ber is  conducted  by  a  committee  to  pay  his  respects, 
in  his  new  quality  of  academician,  to  the  chief  of 
the  state,  and  the  affair  is  ended. 

Among  the  last  who  have  gone  through  this 
ceremony  of  reception  waft  M.  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  of  admission,  took 
occasion  to  defend  the  famous  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  of  Napoleon  the  First ;  but  guarded  an 


ominous  silence  respecting  the  2d  of  December,  so 
famous  in  the  annals  of  Napoleon  the  Third. 

The  Emperor  received  him  courteously,  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  for  his  chivalrous  defense  of 
the  action  of  the  First  Emperor,  and  continued,  "  I 
trust  that  your  grandchild  will  appreciate  my  18th 
Brumaire  as  you  have  done  the  Brumaire  of  my 
uncle." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  Due  de  Broglie,  "  history  will 
decide  the  point." 

We  have«spoken  of  the  new  poems,  Les  Contem- 
plations, of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  the  exiled  academi- 
cian. We  will  try  and  render  the  preface,  which  he 
prefixes  to  these  poems,  under  date  of  "  Guernsey, 
March,  1856:" 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  an  author  to  prescribe 
the  feelings  with  which  readers  should  enter  upon 
the  perusal  of  his  book,  the  writer  of  these  Con- 
templations would  say  simply — Read  these  lines 
as  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  no  more ! 

"  Twenty -five  yeai*s  run  through  these  volumes. 
In  those  twenty-five  years  this  book  has  formed  it- 
self. A  life,  leaking  drop  by  drop  through  toils 
and  sufferings,  has  left  these  tokens  in  my  heart. 

"  You  who  look  over  will  find,  mayhap,  your  own 
image  reflected  in  the  sombre  depths  of  a  soul — fa- 
tigued, undone. 

"  Were  there  no  pretension  in  the  language,  I 
might  call  these  Contemplations  the  '  Memoirs  of 
a  Soul.' 

"  In  reality,  these  are  the  impressions,  the  recol- 
lections, the  realities,  all  the  phantoms,  vague,  joy- 
ous, or  mournful,  which  belong  to  my  experience, 
and  which  I  have  merged,  sigh  by  sigh,  sparkle  by 
sparkle,  in  one  long  plaint  of  wailing. 

"  It  covers  the  story  of  a  soul  from  the  mysteries 
of  infancy  to  the  grander  mystery  of  the  tomb ;  a 
spirit  struggling  from  light  to  light — leaving  be- 
hind all  of  youth,  of  love,  of  illusion,  of  struggles, 
of  despair,  and  standing  at  length  appalled,  in  view 
of  the  Infinite. 

"  Is  this  a  human  life,  then  ?  not  only  mine  but 
thine.  None  of  us  have  lives  which  are  wholly 
ours.  You  live  what  I  live,  and  I  live  what  you 
live.     Our  destiny  is  one. 

"  Look  in  this  mirror,  then,  and  see  if  it  be  true. 
The  book  contains,  I  repeat,  as  much  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  reader  as  of  the  author.  To  pass 
through  tumults,  scandal,  visions,  strifes,  pleasure, 
toil,  sadness,  silence,  and,  after  all  sacrifice,  to 
contemplate  things  Eternal — to  begin  with  crowds, 
and  end  with  solitude — is  not  all  our  history  meas- 
ured by  such  beginning,  and  by  such  an  end  ? 

"No  one  will  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  these 
volumes  growing  more  and  more  dark  in  tone,  as 
they  draw  near  to  the  brightness  of  a  better  life. 

"Joy,  that  blossom  of  our  youth  days,  opens 
leaf  by  leaf  through  the  first  of  these  little  books, 
which  I  may  call  the  book  of  Hope;  and  it  disap- 
pears in  the  second,  which  is  the  book  of  Mourn- 
ing— real  mourning  for  the  death  of  dear  ones. 

"  It  is  a  soul  which  tells  its  story  here  of  other 
times  and  of  now.  A  great  gulf  lies  between  them 
— and  that  gulf  is  a  tomb.  Victor  Hugo." 

We  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  render  the  ten- 
derness which  belongs  to  his  lament  over  the  death 
of  a  son — written,  indeed,  long  ago,  but  with  grief 
as  fresh  as  yesterday's,  it  is  something  remarkable 
that  two  writers  of  such  rare  genius  as  Hugo  and 
Balzac  should  be  so  little  known  in  this  country. 
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fitter's  Drimirr. 

SYDNEY  SMITH  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion, and  left  it  in  writing  for  the  warning  of 
those  who  came  after  him,  that  the  tendency  of  wit 
and  humor  is  to  corrupt  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  The  author  of  that  sentiment  was  the  wit- 
tiest man  of  his  age  and  standing,  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  effects  upon  his  own  charac- 
ter, of  indulging  the  mirth-provoking  powers  which 
he  possessed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  clerical 
order  also,  though  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  it 
was  said  of  a  lawyer  who  was  objected  to  as  a  can- 
didate for  office  on  account  of  his  profession,  "he 
doesn't  know  law  enough  to  hurt  him."  Sydney 
was  rather  a  nominalist  than  a  realist  in  religion. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  good  man  at  the  start,  and  his 
wit  was  the  ruin  of  him ;  making  him  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  truth  of  his  own  theory. 

"Professed  wits,"  he  said,  "though  they  are 
generally  courted  for  the  amusement  they  afford, 
are  seldom  respected  for  the  qualities  they  possess." 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  that.  ''Keep  your 
mouth  shut,  and  nobody  will  know  you  are  a  fool," 
was  the  very  good  advice  of  an  anxious  father  on 
sending  his  half-baked  son  into  the  world.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  the  youth  in  society  he  pre- 
served a  taciturnity  so  profound,  while  others  about 
him  were  indulging  in  free  and  easy  converse,  that 
one  said  to  him, 

"Young  man,  you  are  very  silent;  what  makes 
you  so  ?" 

"  Sir,"  responded  the  youth,  "  my  father  told  me 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut,  and  nobody  would  know  I 
was  a  fool." 

So  the  first  time  he  disobeyed  the  paternal  pre- 
cept, the  fatal  secret  was  blown.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  a  man  with  very  little  sense  to  back 
him,  has  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  man  of  judg- 
ment for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  his 
keeping  his  lips  sealed. 

A  quaint  old  English  writer,  speaking  of  this 
very  class  of  men,  whose  dullness  passes  for  grav- 
ity, says,  "  They  do  wisely  to  counterfeit  a  reserv- 
edness,  and  to  keep  their  chests  always  locked,  not 
for  fear  any  one  should  steal  treasures  thence,  but 
lest  some  should  look  in  and  see  there  is  nothing 
within  them" 

Great  is  the  power  of  silence !  When  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  say  nothing.  Above  all,  aim  not 
at  being  a  professed  wit.  Sontag  was  a  lady,  and 
it  cut  her  to  the  quick  when  the  parvenues  of  the 
city  invited  her  to  their  salons  that  their  guests 
might  be  entertained  with  her  voice  divine.  No 
man  wishes  to  be  admired  only  because  he  can  say 
a  smart  thing.  Wit  is  not  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  leather  and  land,  and  though  jokes  are  plenty 
as  blackberries,  one  does  not  care  to  produce  them 
on  compulsion.  Brown  was  confounded  at  Ma- 
dame Pennyroyal's  supper,  when  a  servant  came 
to  him,  as  lie  was  talking  sense  for  a  change,  amd 
said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Brown,  Missus  sends  her  com- 
pliments, and  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
please  begin  to  be  funny  !"  Alas  for  the  diner-out ! 
lie  was  expected  to  scatter  his  jokes  like  pearls  be- 
fore swine,  and  pay  for  his  oysters  before  the  sup- 
per was  over. 

But  the  Drawer  holds  men  of  wit  in  honor.  Fools 
would  never  fill  the  Drawer.  If  there  were  no  v.  its, 
our  occupation  would  go  with  Othello's.  And  as 
Ave  often  essay  to  be  witty  too,  it  is  our  pride  to 
know  that  "  almost  all  the  great  poets,  orators,  and 


statesmen  of  all  times  have  been  witty.  Ccesar,  Al- 
exander, Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Lord  Bacon  were 
witty  men ;  so  were  Cicero,  Shakspeare,  Demos- 
thenes, Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden,  Fontenelle,  Jonson, 
Waller,  Cowley,  Solon,  Socrates,  Dr.  Johnson,"  and 
ever  so  many  other  great  men,  were  men  of  wit, 
and  the  world  would  never  have  heard  of  one  of 
them  if  they  had  been  dull  men.  Wit  is  a  good — 
one  of  the  gifts  of  a  good  God  to  man.  It  is  better 
than  wine  :  it  is  the  draught  that  "  cheers  and  not 
inebriates."  When  it  is  combined  with  sense  and 
information ;  when  it  is  softened  by  benevolence 
and  restrained  by  strong  principle ;  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it; 
who  can  be  witty,  and  something  much  better  than 
witty ;  who  loves  honor,  justice,  decency,  good- 
nature, morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  wit;  wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful part  of  our  nature.  It  is  refreshing  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  wit  on  different  men ;  to  see  it 
relaxing  dignity,  melting  coldness,  teaching  age 
and  care  and  pain  to  smile,  extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and  charming 
even  the  pangs  of  grief. 

Thus  discoursed  the  aforesaid  Sydney,  and  the 
doctrine  of  that  clerical  joker  is  incorporated  into 
the  creed  of  the  Drawer. 


And  after  all  this,  how  true  it  is  that  a  "good 
thing"  depends  very  much  upon  time  and  place,  and 
more  than  either  on  the  man  who  says  it,  for  its 
effect.  When  the  lion  roars,  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est tremble;  and  when  the  lion  condescends  tolaugh, 
the  beasts  must  split  their  sides.  Reputation  for 
wit  is  worth  as  much  at  dinner  as  for  wealth  on 
'Change.  Selwyn's  commonplaces  were  received 
with  wild  applause ;  but  they  would  have  fallen 
still-born  from  another.  But  Selwyn  did  rattle  to 
some  purpose  betimes.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  a 
subscription  for  Fox,  and  one  of  his  friends  observ- 
ing that  it  would  require  some  delicacy,  asked  how 
Fox  would  take  it.  "Take  it?"  said  Selwyn, 
"  why,  quarterly,  to  be  sure." 

And  when  a  namesake  of  tin's  same  Fox  was 
hung  at  Tyburn,  Fox  inquired  of  Selwyn  if  he  at- 
tended the  execution  ?  "  No,"  replied  Selwyn,  "  I 
make  it  a  point  of  never  going  to  rehearsals." 

But  if  any  other  than  Selwyn  had  said  these, 
and  a  score  of  other  things,  they  wrould  not  have 
been  written  and  reprinted  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years. 

"You  have  given  many  humorous  anecdotes  of 
the  pulpit,"  writes  an  Alabama  correspondent,  "  but 
I  send  you  a  specimen  of  negro  preaching  that  has 
a  peculiar  beauty  in  it.  Though  it  may  not  excite 
a  smile,  it  will  touch  the  heart,  and  its  truth  will 
commend  it.  I  dropped  in  at  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  heard  a  colored  man 
preaching.  '  My  bredren,'  said  he,  '  God  bress  your 
souls,  'ligion  is  like  the  Alabam'  river!  In  spring 
comes  fresh,  and  bring  in  all  de  ole  logs,  slabs,  and 
sticks  dat  hab  been  layin'  on  de  bank,  and  carry 
dem  down  in  the  current.  Byem-by  de  water  go 
down,  den  a  log  catch  ere  on  dis  island,  den  a  slab 
gits  cotched  on  de  shore,  an'  de  sticks  on  de  bush- 
es, an'  dare  de  lay,  withrin',  dryin',  till  come  noder 
fresh.  Jus'  so,  dare  cum  'vival  of  'ligion;  dis  ole 
sinna  is  stuc  on  his  ole  sin  ;  den  dat  ole  backslider  is 
cotch  where  he  was  afore,  on  just  sich  a  rock;  den 
won  after  anoder  what  has  got  'ligion  lays  along 
de  shore,  and  dare  dey  lay  till  a  noder  'vival.    Be- 
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lovid  bredren,  God  bress  your  souls,  keep  in  de 
current.' " 

Many  a  white  man  has  made  many  a  worse 
figure  of  speech  than  that,  and  very  few  have  made 
as  good. 

Judge  Claiborne,  of  Louisiana,  well  known  in 
those  parts  as  Judge  Dick  Claiborne,  was  a  parish 
magistrate,  who  swayed  a  sceptre  like  a  despot, 
usually  dispensing  justice,  but  putting  his  own  in- 
terpretations on  the  law.  Among  other  duties  de- 
volved on  him  was  that  of  auctioneer.  He  sold  all, 
the  property  in  the  parish  that  came  under  the 
hammer.  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  while  sell- 
ing out  the  property  of  a  deceased  grocer,  that  an 
unruly  parishioner  disturbed  the  order  of  business 
by  his  noise  and  nonsense.  The  auctioneer,  in  the 
person  of  the  judge,  fined  him  fifty  dollars,  and  sent 
hin  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court!  An  application 
was  made  by  an  attorney  to  remit  the  fine  and  re- 
lease the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  no 
contempt  of  court,  as  the  judge,  when  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  auctioneer,  was  not  a  court,  and  there- 
fore not  liable  to  contempt.  The  Judge  imme- 
diately drew  himself  up  with  all  his  dignity,  and 
replied  to  the  lawyer, 

"  Sir,  I'll  let  you  know  that  I  am  judge  of  this 
parish;  judge  all  the  time;  judge  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof  and  rising 
again ;  and,  as  such,  I  am  always,  and  every 
where,  an  object  of  contempt." 

"  I  agree  with  your  honor,  and  withdraw  the 
application,"  said  the  attorney ;  and  the  man  had 
to  make  an  apology  to  get  out. 

We  have  some  judges  in  these  parts,  at  this  very 
time,  of  Avhom  it  might  be  said,  though  they  are 
not  likely  to  say  it  of  themselves,  that  they  are  al- 
ways and  every  where  objects  of  contempt. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  who  was,  and  is 
still,  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  sword  than 
the  pen.  While  stationed  on  the  Lake  frontier, 
two  of  his  soldiers,  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
nedy, and  usually  called  Kannaday,  deserted.  The 
officer  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  wrote  an  order,  and 
issued  it  to  a  subaltern,  to  take  a  file  of  men,  and 
proceed  to  a  place  named,  and  take  the  two  Can- 
adas.  The  order  was  peremptory,  and  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  officer  looked  at  his  instructions, 
and  prepared  to  obey  them,  but  he  remarked  that 
he  did  not  believe  he  could  take  more  than  one  of 
the  provinces  without  a  reinforcement ! 


It  is  said  that  the  Governor  Bell,  who  recently 
quoted  Shakspeare's  "  Winter  of  our  discontent"  as 
coming  from  the  Bible,  i3  no  relative  of  "  The 
church-going  Bell"  spoken  of  by  CoAvper  in  one 
of  his  poems. 


When  an  actor,  named  Woodward,  first  played 
Sir  John  Brute,  Garrick  was  induced,  from  curios- 
ity, perhaps  jealousy,  to  go  and  hear  him.  A  few 
days  after,  they  met,  and  Woodward  said  to  Gar- 
rick, 

"How  did  you  like  my  acting  in  that  part;  I 
thought  I  struck  out  some  beauties  in  it?" 

"  And  I  think,"  said  Garrick,  "  that  you  struck 
out  all  the  beauties  in  it." 


The  low-necked  dresses  of  the  ladies  are  made 
the  theme  of  small  jokes  by  certain  "lewd  fellows 


of  the  baser  sort,"  who  might  be  in  better  business. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  with  the  ladies  a  matter  of 
taste,  which  they  might  be  allowed  to  indulge  at 
their  discretion ;  the  wits  who  would  ridicule  them 
are  the  men  who  had  better  look  at  home,  and  as 
they  live  in  glass  houses,  abstain  from  throwing 
stones.  If  they  don't  like  to  see  the  ladies,  let 
them  look  the  other  way !  There  was  a  great 
party  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  just  before  last  Lent, 
and  the  ladies,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  were  ex- 
tremely fo«%-minded :  so  low  were  some  of  them 
disposed  to  go,  that  Jones  said  to  Snooks, 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?" 

"No,"  says  Snooks,  "I  never  did;  at  least,  not 
since  I  was  weaned.'''' 

That  was  outrageous ;  but  presently  the  rascals 
met  the  belle  of  the  evening,  a  splendid  creature, 
and  Jones  exclaimed, 

"  What  a  galaxy  of  beauty !" 

"Well,  I  declare,"  says  Snooks,  "you  have  the 
advantage  of  me ;  I  thought  a  galaxy  included  a 
constellation  of  beauties  ?" 

"  So  it  does,"  said  Join's,  "  and  don't  you  see  the 
milky  icay? 

On  they  passed,  and  soon  encountered  a  magnifi- 
cent woman,  with  such  frank  developments  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  quantity  of  her 
charms. 

"There,"  says  Jones,  "is  the  finest  woman  in 
the  house." 

"Fact,"  says  Snooks,  "she  outstrips  all  the 
rest." 


Not  far  from  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  on  one  of  the  stage-roads  run- 
ning from  that  city,  lives  a  jolly  landlord  by  the 
name  of  Ford.  In  fair  weather  or  foul,  in  hard 
times  or  soft,  Ford  would  have  his  joke.  It  was  a 
bitter  stormy  night,  or  rather  morning,  about  two 
hours  before  daybreak,  he  was  aroused  from  his 
slumbers  by  loud  shouting  and  knocks  at  his  door. 
He  turned  out,  but  sorely  against  his  will,  and  de- 
manded what  was  the  matter.  It  was  dark  as  tar, 
and  as  he  could  see  no  one,  he  cried  out, 

"  Who  are  you,  there  ?" 

"  Burder,  and  Yancy,  and  Elmore,  from  Mont- 
gomery," was  the  answer,  "on  our  way  to  Tusca- 
loosa to  attend  court.  We  are  benighted,  and 
want  to  stay  all  night." 

"  Very  sorry  I  can't  accommodate  you  so  far,  gen- 
tlemen. Do  any  thing  to  oblige  you,  but  that's 
impossible." 

The  lawyers,  for  they  were  three  of  the  smartest 
lawyers  in  the  State,  and  all  ready  to  drop  down 
with  fatigue,  held  a  brief  consultation,  and  then, 
as  they  could  do  no  better,  and  were  too  tired  to 
go  another  step,  they  asked, 

"  Well,  can't  you  stable  our  horses,  and  givo  us 
chairs  and  a  good  fire  till  morning?" 

"  Oh  yes,  can  do  that,  gentlemen." 

Our  learned  and  legal  friends  were  soon  drying 
their  wet  clothes  by  a  bright  fire,  as  they  com- 
posed themselves  to  pass  the  few  remaining  hours 
in  their  chairs,  dozing  and  nodding,  and  now  and 
then  swearing  a  word  or  two  of  impatience  as  they 
waited  till  daylight  did  appear. 

The  longest  night  has  a  morning,  and  at  last  the 
sun  came  along,  and  then  in  due  time  a  good 
breakfast  made  its  appearance ;  but  to  the  surprise 
of  the  lawyers,  who  thought  the  house  was  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  nono  but  themselves  sat  down  to 
partake. 
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"  Why,  Ford,  I  thought  your  house  -was  so  full 
you  couldn't  give  us  a  hed  last  night?"  said  Bur- 
der. 

"  I  didn't  say  so,"  Ford  replied. 

"You  didn't?  what  in  the  name  of  thunder, 
then,  did  you  say?" 

"You  asked  me  to  let  you  stay  here  all  night, 
and  I  said  that  would  be  impossible,  for  the  night 
was  niyk  onto  two-thirds  gone  when  you  came.  If 
you  only  wanted  beds,  why  on  earth  didn't  you 
say  so?" 

The  lawyers  had  to  give  it  up.  Three  of  them 
on  one  side,  and  the  landlord  alone  had  beat  them 
all. 


An  up-town  reader  of  the  Drawer  tells  of  a  quaint 
speech  made  by  a  well-known  pastor  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  been  lamenting  the  limited 
number  at  the  prayer  meeting,  and  impressing 
upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  a  more  general 
attendance,  when,  as  a  sort  of  clincher  to  his  argu- 
ment and  appeal,  he  said,  "  My  brethren,  it  has 
been  observed  by  some  one  that  the  prayer  meet- 
ing is  the  thermometer  of  the  church  ;  if  this  be  the 
case,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  found  very  near  the 
North  Pole  /" 


That  was  a  crusty  old  doctor,  the  famous  Aber- 
nethy,  to  whom  a  patient  with  the  hypo  very  bad 
came,  and  describing  his  symptoms,  said : 

"  I  feel  a  pain  in  my  side  when  I  put  my  hand 
to  my  head." 

"Then,  Sir,"  returned  the  doctor,  "why  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  do  you  put  your  hand  to 
your  head." 

The  remedy  was  very  simple  if  that  was  all. 


C.  Starr  Bailey,  of  Edmeston,  New  York, 
translates  from  the  German,  and  sends  to  the  Draw- 
er, these  line  lines. 

WAR  OF  LIFE. 
Hark !  the  ringing  of  the  anvil, 
How  the  strong  arm  strongly  plyeth, 
How  the  iron  unshapen  bendeth 
To  the  stroke  of  him  who  tryeth 
Heated  matter,  red  and  glorious, 
Heated  life-blood,  calm,  victorious; 
Ringing  anvil,  hammer  plying, 
Shows  the  good  of  ivork  and  trying  I 

Hark!  the  shout  of  life  and  living! 
Daylight  duty,  work  before  us, 
"Who  will  take  the  life  unshapen 
Bending  that  to  life  victorious? 
Daylight  wrong  and  midnight  riot! 
On  the  anvil  never  quiet 
Beatest  thou,  until  the  giving 
Of  each  stroke  shall  bring  the  living  ! 


"My  dear,"  said  a  lively  married  lady  to  her 
lord  the  other  day,  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you  have  no 
objection  to  my  being  weighed?" 

"Certainly  not;  why  do  you  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion ?" 

"  Only  to  see,  my  dear,  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  have  my  weigh  once." 


On  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  fromAlbany 
to  Buffalo,  the  conductors  are  frequently  changed, 
and  with  the  entrance  of  each  new  one  comes  the 
annoying  command,  "  Show  your  tickets  !"  On  a 
night  trip  a  few  weeks  since,  a  testy  old  Yankee 
was  one  of  the  passengers,  and  having  exhibited 
his  ticket  to  the  first  conductor,  he  placed  it  in  a 


well-worn  pocket-book,  buttoned  it  up  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat,  pulled  his  hat  tightly  down  over 
his  eyes,  and  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  The  first 
dream  was  just  beginning  when  another  conductor 
came  in,  and  cried  in  his  startled  ear,  "  Show  your 
tickets."     He  roused  up  and  exclaimed, 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  want  to  be  seein'  on  it  all 
the  time  dew  ye?" 

"  Once  will  do  for  me,"  said  the  conductor. 

"  I  should  kinder  think  you  had  seen  it  offen,  so 
you  kin  pass  along." 

But  the  conductor  insisted,  and  the  old  fellow 
had  to  unbuckle,  grumbling  the  while  like  a  bear 
with  two  sore  heads.  Presently  the  conductor 
came  back  again,  thinking  he  had  overlooked  some, 
and  as  he  approached,  the  Yankee  roared  out, 

"  What,  agin !  Well,  you  are  the  biggest  bother 
I  ever  did  see — there,  take  a  good  look  this  time, 
and  don't  come  agin." 

Once  more  at  rest,  the  old  man  stuck  his  ticket 
into  his  hat-band,  where  it  could  be  easily  seen, 
and  settled  down  into  a  regular  snore.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  cars  loosened  his  hat,  and  it  soon  fell 
off,  rolling  away  under  the  seats.  A  sleepless  wag 
seeing  the  accident,  approached  the  old  man  and 
shouted  in  his  ear,  "  Show  your  tickets!" 

"Patience!  massy  on  us!"  he  screamed,  "ef 
here  ain't  one  of  them  ticket  fellers  agin." 

He  pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  and  fumbled  it 
over,  and  felt  in  all  his  pockets  for  his  ticket  in 
vain,  and  at  last  broke  out : 

"  You've  got  it,  I  know  you  have ;  I  gin  it  to 
you  myself." 

Here  he  recollected  sticking  it  in  his  hat-band, 
and  now  he  commenced  a  search  for  the  hat,  which 
had  traveled  on  far  out  of  his  sight  and  reach. 
After  a  busy  search  he  spied  something  black  un- 
der a  fat  old  lady's  seat,  and  pitching  after  it,  waked 
her  ladyship  out  of  a  sound  sleep.      She  crr-d  out, 

"  AYhat  on  airth  are  you  after,  I  do  want  to 
know  ?" 

"I'm  ony  jist  reachin'  for  my  hat,  ma'am;  it's 
got  under  your  seat." 

"  I  tell  }'ou  it  'tain't  no  such  thing;  that's  a  nice 
excuse  to  be  givin'  for  comin'  feelin'  round  people 
in  the  dark,  in  this  kinder  way.  I'll  tell  the  agent 
— see  if  I  don't." 

"Why,  goodness  gracious,  old  lady,  don't  be 
sceered  ;  I  never  dreamed  of  teching  on  ye." 

"Well,  I  didn't  say  3rou  dreamed  about  it;  but 
you  ain't  a  bit  too  good  for  it,  comin'  around  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  talking  about  a  hat. 
Why  don't  you  get  you're  old  hat  and  go  away  ?" 

Thus  permitted,  the  old  man  reached  carefully 
under  the  seat  to  take  the  hat,  when  it  proved  to 
be  the  old  woman's  pet  dog,  which  snapped  at  him 
with  a  xue-e-oic,  and  caught  his  lingers. 

"  Blame  the  little  sarpint,"  yelled  the  frightened 
man,  "  why  it's  a  live  catamount,  I  do  declare." 

"Now,  I  guess  you're  satisfied,"  says  the  old 
vixen,  "that  you're  hat  ain't  there.'1'' 

Just  then  a  jolt  of  the  cars  threw  the  poor  man 
into  the  woman's  lap,  from  which  he  escaped  with 
sundry  scratches,  and  remarking,  more  coolly  than 
could  be  expected,  that  "he  would  rather  be  bit 
by  a  dog  than  hugged  by  a  bear." 

The  wag  who  had  personated  the  conductor 
thought  the  joke  had  gone  far  enough,  and  picking 
up  the  hat,  handed  it  to  the  old  fellow,  and  settled 
him  down  in  his  corner  again. 


The  liov.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Connecticut,  saw  his 
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friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Read,  sitting  in  one  of  the 
pews  last  Sunday  morning,  and  leaving  the  pulpit 
went  to  Mr.  Read  and  urged  him  to  preach  for 
him.  Mr.  Read  begged  off,  as  he  was  providen- 
tially detained  in  towu  over  the  Sabbath,  and  had 
no  "  preparation"  with  him.  But  Mr.  Walker  was 
pressing,  and  at  length  his  friend  yielded  to  his 
importunity  and  entered  the  pulpit.  But  he  had 
no  text,  and  after  some  reflection  pitched  upon  Job 
i.  7,  "Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said, 
from  going  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  and  from  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  it."  From  this  passage  he 
drew  the  doctrine,  and  announced  it  boldly,  that  the 
devil  is  a  great  Walker.  He  rung  the  changes  on 
the  name  of  his  friend  till  the  people  took,  and 
signified  their  notice  by  a  general  smile.  Mr. 
Walker  took  the  pulpit  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
turned his  friend's  compliments  by  taking  for  his 
text,  Matthew  xi.  7,  "A  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind."  The  doctrine  of  the  text,  he  said,  is  the 
instability  of  Reeds.  On  this  theme  he  discoursed 
till  Mr.  Read  wished  that  he  had  never  ventured 
his  wit  in  the  pulpit  at  the  expense  of  his  friend 
Walker. 


Old  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford,  whose  name  is  still 
a  praise  in  the  churches,  had  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  saying  amusing  things  when  he  meant  it  not  so. 
As  Avhen  he  was  presiding  in  a  meeting  of  ministers, 
and  wishing  to  call  on  one  of  them  to  come  forward 
and  offer  prayer,  he  said, 

"  Brother  Colton, 
Of  Bolton, 

Will  you  step  this  way, 
And  pray?" 
To  which   Mr.    Colton  immediately  answered, 
without  intending  to  perpetrate  any  thing  of  the 
same  sort, 

"  My  dear  brother  Strong, 
You  do  very  wrong, 
To  be  making  a  rhyme, 
At  such  a  solemn  time." 

And  then  Dr.  Strong  added, 

''I'm  very  sorry  to  see 
That  you're  just  like  me." 

The  good  men  would  not,  for  the  world,  have 
made  jests  on  such  an  occasion;  but  they  could 
plead  the  same  excuse  for  their  rhymes  that  the 
boy  did  for  whistling  in  school :  "  I  didn't  whistle, 
Sir;  it  whistled  itself !" 


Not  a  neater  compliment  did  a  lovely  girl  ever 
receive  than  was  paid  to  one  in  the  flower-market 
the  other  day  by  an  Irish  woman.  The  young 
lady  was  bending  her  bead  over  a  rose-tree  which 
a  purchaser  was  about  to  buy.  when  the  market- 
woman,  looking  kindly  at  the  fresh  face  of  the 
charming  girl,  said  to  her,  gently:  "I  axes  your 
pardon,  Miss,  but  if  it's  pleasing  to  j'ou,  I'd  thank 
you  to  keep  your  cheek  awaj'  from  that  rose; 
yell  put  the  lady  out  of  conceit  with  the  color  of 
"the  flowers !" 

That  was  very  neatly  done,  better  than  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's,  who  was  accosted  in  the 
street  by  a  sailor,  as  she  leaned  out  of  her  carriage 
to  see  what  was  obstructing  the  way:  "Please, 
madam,  and  let  me  light  my  pipe  by  your  eyes !" 
The  Duchess  used  to  say  that,  after  the  sailor's 
compliment,  all  others  were  insipid. 


pun.  An  Irish  shop-keeper,  having  made  a  for- 
tune by  selling  tobacco,  set  up  his  carriage,  and 
applied  to  Curran  for  a  motto  to  be  emblazoned 
on  the  door.  The  barrister  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, and  the  innocent  ninny  was  soon  trundled 
through  the  streets  in  a  carriage  with  the  inscrip- 
tion thereon,  Quid  Rides?  Anylice,  "Why  do 
you  laugh  ?" 

Quite  as  appropriate  as  the  motto  on  the  car- 
riage of  the  snuff-man : 

"Who  would  have  thought  it 
That  noses  would  have  bought  it?" 


WILLIE. 

"On!  half  a  cherub,  half  a  child, 
With  brows  so  fair,  with  eyes  so  mild, 
What  lured  thy  gentle  spirit  here, 
Midst  want  and  woe,  and  care  and  fear  ? 

u  Pure,  holy  is  thy  infant  face, 
Unconscious  is  thy  childish  grace, 
Ah !  that  a  dream  of  sin  should  stain 
What  naught  can  ever  give  again ! 

"  Why  didst  thou  leave  thy  peaceful  home, 
Midst  the  cold  weary  world  to  roam  ? 
Was  it  to  cheer  a  while  the  road, 
Then  point  the  pathway  up  to  God  ? 

"Or  didst  thou  all  unconscious  stray 
From  the  bright  bowers  and  fields  away  ? 
And  art  thou  but  a  wanderer  here, 
Too  innocent  to  weep  or  fear  ? 

"  Upon  that  face  so  sweet,  so  fair, 
Sure  heaven  hath  left  its  impress  there, 
Lest  earth  too  fond  should  claim  the  prize, 
And  of  an  angel  rob  the  skies. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be :  thou  art  too  pure ; 
Earth  hath  for  such  as  thee  no  lure, 
And  all  unsullied  shall  thy  soul, 
Sweet  wand'rer,  reach  again  its  goal !" 


That  was  a  shrewd  reply  of  the  poet  Milton  to 
James  II.,  when  he,  as  Duke  of  York,  called  on 
him  out  of  curiosity.  In  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation, James  said  to  him  that  he  thought  his 
blindness  was  a  judgment  of  Heaven  on  him  be- 
cause he  had  written  against  Charles  I.,  the  Duke's 
father.  Milton  replied :  "  If  your  highness  thinks 
that  misfortunes  are  an  index  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  what  must  you  think  of  your  father's 
tragical  end  ?  I  have  only  lost  my  eyes ;  he  lost 
his  head!" 


R.  Moxckton  Milnes  is  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  and  a  poet,  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on 

SMALL  THINGS. 

"A  sense  of  an  earnest  will 

To  help  the  lowly  living, 
And  a  terrible  heart-thrill, 

If  you  have  no  power  of  giving; 
An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless; 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak, 

But  whose  echo  is  endless: 
The  world  is  wide— these  things  are  small, 
They  may  be  nothing — but  they  may  bo  all." 


"  Quid  Fles,"  in  a  late  number  of  the  Drawer, 
reminds  a  correspondent  of  a  very  familiar  Latin 


In  the  door  of  a  New  England  cottage  sat  a  little 
child,  at  the  close  of  a  summer  Sabbath-day.  The 
twilight  was  fading,  and  as  the  shades  of  evening 
deepened  into  darkness,  one  after  another  of  the 
stars  stood  out  in  the  sky,  and  looked  down  on  the 
child  in  his  thoughtful  mood.  He  looked  up  into 
the  mysterious  chambers  above  him,  and  counted 
the  bright  spots  as  they  came,  till  bis  eyes  grew 
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-weary  of  watching  the  worlds  of  light,  which  to 
him  were  only  holes  in  heaven's  floor  to  let  the 
glory  through.  And  the  child  became  so  thought- 
ful in  his  reverie,  that  his  mother  said  to  him, 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  son  ?" 

He  started,  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a 
dream  ;  and  when  she  repeated  her  inquiry,  he 
could  only  say, 

"  I  Avas  thinking — " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,  I  knew  you  were  thinking, 
and  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  mother  what  you 
were  thinking  of?" 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  and  his  little  eyes  sparkled  in 
the  dark  with  the  thought  on  his  lips — "oh, 
mother,  /  want  to  be  an  angel!" 

"And  will  you  tell  me,  my  precious  boy,  why 
you  would  be  an  angel  ?" 

"  Heaven  is  away  up  there,  mother,  and  God  is 
there,  and  the  angels  love  him,  and  are  so  good 
and  so  happy ;  I  want  to  be  good,  and  go  there,  to 
love  God,  and  be  an  angel  to  wait  on  him  forever." 

There  was  something  so  like  the  voice  of  heaven 
in  these  child-words,  that  the  mother — proud  of 
her  son,  but  trembling  for  her  treasure — called 
him  to  her  knee,  and  as  he  laid  his  head  on  her 
bosom  and  wept,  she  thought  she  had  been  warned 
as  in  a  vision.  But  she  was  wise  as  well  as  fond 
in  her  affection,  and  she  kissed  his  forehead  and 
smoothed  his  silken  hair,  and  in  a  low  gentle  voice 
told  him  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  by-and-by  he  should 
be  an  angel  among  angels.  His  young  heart  was 
comforted.  He  sat  on  her  knee  for  an  hour,  and 
asked  strange,  deep  questions,  which  the  mother 
could  not  always  answer;  and  then  he  knelt  by 
her  side,  and  with  her  soft  hand  on  his  head,  he 
repeated  his  evening  prayer.  A  few  minutes  after- 
ward he  was  in  his  cot  asleep,  dreaming,  perhaps, 
of  heaven. 

Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  wrhen  the 
summer  was  gone,  but  the  mellow  autumn  was 
yet  lingering,  and  the  leaves  had  not  changed  to 
fall,  the  child  fell  sick,  and  the  light  of  that  cot- 
tage, the  joy  of  that  mother's  heart  went  out.  He 
breathed  his  last  in  her  arms  ;  and  as  he  took  her 
parting  kiss,  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  I  am  going 
to  be  an  angel!'" 


A  Boston  correspondent  writes:  "When  the 
late  Judge  Wells  was  living  and  presiding  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  an  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  price  of  some  felloes  and  tires  to  wheels 
furnished  by  the  plaintiff.  The  counsel  in  the  case 
were  Messrs.  Maine  and  Morris,  and  they  proved 
to  be  so  tedious  that  court  and  jury  got  out  of  all 
patience,  and  the  foreman  perpetrated  the  follow- 
ing impromptu : 

"  'Morris  and  Maine,  two  lawyers  shrewd 

(Though  they  themselves  may  like  the  sport), 

Talking  of  felloes  and  of  tires, 

Tire  all  the  felloivs  in  the  court.' 

"  That  foreman  has,  since  that  day,  been  the 
well-known  editor  of  one  of  the  Boston  daily  pa- 
pers." 


Two  sisters  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  arc  so  much 
alike  that  you  can't  tell  t'other  from  which.  They 
are  married,  and  live  neighbors,  and  their  husbands 
are  now  and  then  bothered  to  know  them  apart 
when  they  sec  them  in  the  street,  and  frequently 
have  a  good  laugh  at  each  other's  expense.  One 
of  these  model  husbands  chanced  to  be  sick  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 


the  city  of  New  York  on  some  little  business ;  so 
she  sent  over  for  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson,  to  come 
around  and  spend  the  day  at  her  house,  to  take 
care  of  Mr.  Baker,  her  husband,  while  she  should 
be  absent  for  a  few  hours. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  hurried  to 
the  station,  lest  she  should  be  left  by  the  cars,  and 
as  she  stepped  within  the  door  she  saw  her  own 
figure  in  the  large  mirror  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ladies'  apartment.  Taking  it  for  her  sister, 
and  put  out  that  she  should  have  set  off  without 
knowing  whether  or  not  she  could  take  her  place, 
Mrs.  Baker  called  out,  "  Why,  Polly,  is  that  you  ? 
I  didn't  know  you  was  going  to  York  to-day ;"  and 
without  waiting  for  a  word  of  explanation,  she  left 
the  room  and  hastened  home.  There  she  found 
Polly  nursing  her  Baker  with  tender  care ;  and, 
being  perfectly  bewildered  by  the  discovery,  she 
dropped  into  the  big  chair,  and  exclaimed,  "Well, 
I  never,  and  don't  believe  I  never  shall !  As  sure 
as  I'm  alive  and  livin',  I  see  Polly  Wilson  up  to  the 
railroad  jist  now,  and  here  she  is  this  minit."  The 
more  thoughtful  husband  suggested  the  explana- 
tion, and  advised  her  to  try  again,  as  there  wa3 
time  enough  to  get  to  the  cars. 


In  the  Potter's  field  at  Yorkville,  Canada  West, 
two  miles  from  Toronto,  is  the  following  epitaph, 
written  by  a  bereaved  husband,  and  transcribed 
for  the  Drawer : 

"  Come  all  young  men  as  you  pass  by, 
And  stop  and  read  before  you  cry. 
I  am  the  mother  of  T  children, 

4  sons  have  I. 
8  of  them  was  wicked  and  wild,  which 
Caused  me  here  to  lie. 
The  8th  of  April  I  walked  to  the  jail.     I  saw  my  son  in 
chains.     The  16th  of  April  I  took  my  bed,  the  25th  then 
I  died.     I  have  an  honest  and  industrious  husband,  that 
you  all  know  so  well.     He  provided  a  living  for  us  Avhile 
traveling  here  below.     My  sister,  standing  by  my  side, 
thus  to  me  did  say,  Have  you  made  your  peace  with  the 
Lord  ?    I  answered,  Yea.     I  bowed  my  head,  closed  my 
eyes,  and  said,  Good-by,  my  friends,  good-by;  I  have  no 
more  to  say." 

Such  inscriptions  are  scarcely  worth  copying, 
except  to  show  the  eccentricities  of  people,  which 
we  would  consider  ridiculous  and  improbable  if  we 
found  them  in  works  of  fiction. 


Mrs.  Lawson  was  a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower 
running  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit.  It  was  her 
first  steamboat  excursion,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  furniture,  carpets,  and  curtains  quite  con- 
founded her.  She  had  seen  nothing  like  it  "  in 
all  this  born  world"  before.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
ladies'  cabin  the  mirror  reached  to  the  floor,  and 
showed  another  cabin  stretching  an  unknown 
length  beyond.  Mrs.  Lawson  thought  to  extend 
her  walk  of  observation  to  the  limits  of  the  vessel, 
and  was  speedily  confronted  by  a  lady  wrho  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  let  her  pass.  They  courte- 
sied  to  each  other,  and  shot  out  the  same  way 
whenever  either  attempted  to  pass,  until  Mrs.  L. 
gave  it  up  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  her  friends, 
who  were  laughing  at  her  blunder.  They  told 
her  there  was  a  looking-glass  which  had  deceived 
her;  but  not  getting  into  the  sense  of  the  thing 
yet,  she  said,  "Well,  wasn't  it  lucky  that  I  met 
that  stupid  Avoman  just  there  ;  for  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her,  I  should  have  smashed  right  through." 


Old  Judge  Dole,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
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Pike,  in  the  County  of  Wyoming,  New  York,  was 
a  military  man  in  his  early  days.  He  was  one  of 
them  who  "  fit  the  British"  in  the  "late  war"— that 
is,  of  1812 — and  he  carried  his  habits  of  military 
discipline  into  the  management  of  his  large  farms. 
One  hot  day  in  July  his  hired  men,  five  or  six  in 
number,  thought  to  take  a  good  nap  after  lunch, 
instead  of  working  at  the  hay.  So  they  set  one  of 
their  number  to  keep  watch  for  the  old  man,  while 
they  stretched  out  under  the  shady  shadow  of  an 
umbrageous  tree,  that  bathed  its  feet  in  a  limping 
stream,  and  they  were  soon  sound  asleep.  But  un- 
happily for  himself,  the  sentinel,  like  Homer,  nod- 
ded, and  sank  down  upon  the  sod,  himself  asleep 
upon  his  post.  Just  then  the  Judge  strolled  out  to 
see  how  the  men  were  getting  on  with  his  work,  and 
his  quick  eye  detected  at  a  glance  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  From  his  position,  it  was  plain  who  had 
been  the  sentinel,  and  without  waiting  for  an  ex- 
planation, the  Judge  whaled  him  with  his  staff  till 
the  poor  fellow  begged  for  mercy,  interlarding  the 
basting  with  those  huge  nine-cornered  oaths  that 
even  to  this  day  are  sometimes  heard  in  that  re- 
gion, winding  off  with — "There!  take  that,  and 
that;  and  I'll  learn  you  to  sleep  on  your  post!" 
So  saying,  the  Judge  stalked  off,  leaving  the  rest 
to  undisturbed  repose. 


Doctor  Bunting  has  a  lai-ge  practice  in  one  of 
the  western  towns  in  Illinois,  and  his  fame  having 
spread  to  the  parts  adjacent,  he  is  sometimes  called 
off  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  in  cases  that  require 
more  than  ordinary  skill.  On  such  an  occasion  he 
was  summoned  to  face  a  terrible  prairie  northwest- 
er, blowing  its  bitterest  breath,  as  he  made  his  way, 
in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
young  man  who  had  had  the  bad  luck  to  "fall 
down  and  break  his  crown."  The  Doctor  arrived, 
more  dead  than  alive,  at  the  miserable  cabin  where 
the  wounded  man  was  lying  insensible,  and  two  or 
three  doctors  were  around  him,  who  lived  nearer 
than  he,  but  were  afraid  to  trepan  him,  lest  they 
should  have  his  death  laid  to  their  charge,  and  so 
suffer  in  their  reputation.  Recovering  soon  from 
the  cold,  Dr.  Bunting  took  the  case  in  hand,  per- 
formed the  operation  with  his  usual  dexterity,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  patient  restored  to 
consciousness,  and  fairly  out  of  danger.  The  evi- 
dent poverty  of  the  family  left  the  Doctor  no  hope 
of  a  fee,  and  he  sent  his  bill  in  for  the  county  to  pay 
it,  as  was  customary,  and  he  committed  it  to  an  at- 
torney to  have  it  audited  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor.  After  a  month  or  so  he 
met  the  lawyer,  and  began  :  "  Now,  you  see,  I  was 
too  cute  for  the  overseers  this  time.  I  never  meant 
to  charge  but  a  hundred  dollars  for  that  operation ; 
but  I  knew  they  would  cut  the  bill  down,  and  you 
must  have  your  collecting  fees  too,  so  I  made  it  a 
hundred  and  twenty ;  I  suppose  they  allowed  me 
only  a  hundred." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please,"  said  the  law- 
yer. "  Hear  the  decision  of  the  wise  men  who 
manage  these  matters.  I  made  them  put  it  in 
writing:  '  Had  the  man  died,  we  should  have  al- 
lowed the  doctor's  bill ;  but  as  the  work  was  well 
done,  and  the  man  got  well,  we  decide  that  the 
practice  and  the  reputation  the  doctor  has  got  is 
enough  pay,  and  we  reject  the  bill !'" 


and  one  day  said  to  his  physician,  Zimmerman : 
"  You  have,  I  presume,  in  your  day,  helped  many 
a  man  into  the  other  world?" 

This  was  rather  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Doctor,  but 
he  gave  a  dose  in  return  when  he  replied, 

"  Not  s®  many  as  your  Majesty,  nor  with  so  much 
honor  to  myself." 

A  Missouri  correspondent  vouches  for  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  certainly  characteristic  of  both 
preacher  and  hearer  of  this  same  sect,  who  are 
opposed  to  all  the  reformatory  measures  of  the  day, 
believing  what  "is  to  be  will  be,"  do  what  they 
please. 

Brother  Field,  one  of  the  most  active  members, 
was  carrying  home  a  jug  of  rum,  when  he  was  met 
by  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  inquired  if  he  was 
going  to  have  a  raising,  a  log  rolling,  or  some  other 
kind  of  a  frolic. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Field,  "nothing,  only  Brother 
Morrison  is  going  to  preach  at  my  house  to-morrow, 
and  he  always  thinks  he  can  preach  a  little  better 
if  he  takes  a  dram  before  he  begins ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  always  think  I  can  hear  a  little  better  if  I 
take  a  dram  too." 

Like  people,  like  priest,  in  old  times  as  well  as 
new. 


Here  is  a  copy  of  a  genuine  epistle  of  the  ten- 
der order : 

"dear  Nelley, 

"  Sweet  Nelley  there  are  moments  When  the 
Hart  is  not  ones  own  When  We  fain  Would -clip 
its  Wild  Wings  tip  but  we  find  the  birdd  has 
flown  dear  nelley  there  are  moments  When  a  loss 
may  be  again  and  Sorrow  goy  for  the  harts  a 
toy  and  Loving  such  sweet  pain  yes  nelley  there 
are  moments  When  its  throne  is  worth  a  smile 
When  a  frown  Can  prove  the  flower  of  Love  must 
fade  and  die  a  Lone. 

"dear  nelley  thare  moments  When  Love  gets 
you  in  a  fix  takes  the  bit  in  his  gaws  and  Without 
any  pause  bolts  a  Way  With  you  like  bricks  yes 
nelley  thare  moments  thare  When  affection  knows 
no  bounds  When  i  rather  be  talking  with  you  out 
a  walking  than  rattling  after  the  hounds  from  you 
know  who.5* 

If  Nelley  didn't  surrender  on  that  ardent  sum- 
mons, goose  quills  can't  conquer  her  "hart." 


Speaking  of  doctors  reminds  us  of  a  very  good 
thing  that  the  celebrated  Zimmerman  said  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great.     The  king  was  in  his  last  illness, 


Big  words  pass  for  sense  with  some  people,  and 
sometimes  may  be  very  successfully  employed 
when  nothing  else  will  answer.  As  when  a  man, 
in  great  alarm,  ran  to  his  minister  to  tell  him  he 
could  see  spots  on  the  sun,  and  thought  the  world 
must  be  coming  to  an  end. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  good  minister, 
"  it's  nothing  but  a  phantasmagoria." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  the  frightened  man,  and 
went  away  quite  relieved. 

A  very  smart  lawyer  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  suit  for  a 
client  who  had  every  reason  to  expect  success. 
The  client,  a  plain  old  farmer,  was  astounded  by 
the  long  bill  of  costs,  and  hastening  to  the  law- 
yer's office,  said, 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  we  should  certainly 
gain  that  suit?" 

"  So  I  did,"  answered  the  lawyer;  "but  you  see 
when  I  brought  it  up  there  before  the  judges,  they 
said  it  was  quorum  non  judice." 

"Well,  if  they  said  it  was  bad  as  that,"  replied 
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the  old  farmer,  "  I  don't  wonder  we  lost  it;"  and 
he  paid  the  costs  and  a  big  fee  besides  without 
another  murmur. 

In  a  case  at  law,  in  which  a  man  was  on  trial 
for  passing  counterfeit  money,  a  witness  was  put 
upon  the  stand  to  identify  a  certain  spurious  note 
of  the  denomination  of  XX.,  said  to  have  been  ut- 
tered by  the  prisoner.  The  counsel  for  the  latter 
thought  it  proper  to  test  the  familiarity  of  the 
witness  with  paper  money,  and  particularly  such 
money  in  the  higher  denominations.  lie  there- 
fore asked, 

"  How  many  twenty  dollar  counterfeit  notes  did 
you  ever  see  ?" 

Witness.  "  Not  many,  Sir." 

Lawyer.  "That's  not  an  answer.  Understand 
me,  I  ask  you  How — many — twenty — dollar — coun- 
terfeit— notes — you — ever — saw?" 

Witness.  "  Oh,  very  few,  Sir." 

Lawyer.  " How  many?  I  ask  you  again." 

Witness.  "  Well,  Sir,  I  think  I  never  saw  more 
than  a  horse  could  draw." 

Lawyer.  "  What,  do  you  mean  to  answer  me  in 
that  way!  What  do  you  mean,  Sir?  Do  you  wish 
to  insult  me  ?" 

Witness.  "No,  Sir." 

Lawyer.  "  Then  what  do  you  mean,  when 
you  say  you  '  never  saw  more  twenty  dollar  coun- 
terfeit notes  than  a  horse  could  draw?'" 

Witness.  "  Do  you  wish  an  answer?" 

Lawyer.  "  Certainly  I  do.    Explain  yourself." 

Witness.  "Well,  Sir,  I  mean  that  I  think  a 
horse  could  draw  all  the  twenty  dollar  counterfeit 
notes  I  ever  saw." 

This  explanation  made  the  meaning  of  the 
witness  no  clearer,  and  he  was  dismissed.  The 
"  learned  counsel"  in  the  case  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  prisoner  ran  away  from 
his  bondsmen  before  the  case  was  concluded  or  his 
counsel  fees  paid.  A  few  months  ago  he  wrote  to 
the  President  begging  an  office,  and  coolly  urged, 
as  an  inducement  to  his  appointment,  that  he 
would  then  try  and  pay  up  the  old  score. 

The  man  who  got  up  the  first  "  Hen  Show"  in 
Boston,  and  who  is  now  a  flourishing  fancy-agri- 
culturalist in  Iowa,  relates  the  following  anecdote 
connected  with  his  first  efforts  to  introduce  into 
that  region  an  improved  breed  of  swine  : 

"  The  first  lot  of  improved  hogs  which  I  brought 
to  Iowa,  were  of  the  famous  Mackay  stock.  The 
Mackay  hogs  of  Daniel  Webster  were  the  best  of 
that  breed  ever  imported  into  America,  and  Mr. 
Webster  wrote  mo  at  Plymouth,  from  Washing- 
ton, to  go  to  Marshfield,  and  select  from  his  best 
samples  to  introduce  into  this  State,  and  I  prompt- 
ly availed  myself  of  his  offer.  With  this  stock  I 
passed  through  Van  Buren  County,  on  the  day  of 
the  State  election,  and  some  of  the  'sovereigns' 
were  rather  '  tight,'  and  they,  as  well  as  the  sober 
ones,  were  attracted  to  our  wagon  on  seeing  hogs, 
fowl,  ducks,  geese,  Maltese  cats,  etc.,  all  caged  in 
the  same  conveyance ;  and  as  the  pigs  were  rather 
extra,  one  of  the  '  tight'  ones  pointed  to  the  cage 
bf  the  Mackays,  and  asked:  'Where  is  that  pig 
from  ?'  '  That  pig,'  said  I,  '  is  from  Mr.  Webster's 
Marshfield  farm.'  'Well,'  said  he,  'that  is  about 
as  near  as  I  ever  expected  to  come  to  old  Dun,  BO 
I'll  have  a  kiss,'  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words,  he  took  the  Mackay  pig  by  the  ears,  drew 
it  to  the  front  slats  of  the  cage,  and  kissed  it!" 


"  '  Every  one  to  his  taste,'  as  the  old  woman 
said  when  she  kissed  the  cow,"  is  an  old  saying ; 
but  after  this,  we  take  it,  the  modern  saying  will 
be: 

"  '  Every  one  to  his  taste,1  as  the  man  said,  at  the 
West,  when  he  kissed  a  Mackay  pig !" 

Chacun  a  son  gout ! 

That  was  not  a  bad  idea  of  a  large  foot,  which 
was  conveyed  in  the  remark  of  a  shoemaker  to  a 
man  of  "great  under standing"  who  had  called  to 
be  measured  for  a  pair  of  boots : 

"No  use  in  measuring  that  foot,  Sir;  we  can't 
get  a  last  that  will  come  near  it;  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  build  a  boot  over  your  foot — there  is  no 
other  way,  Sir,  I  assure  you  !" 

This  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  not  quite  so  forci- 
ble as  the  observation  of  an  impudent  porter  in 
Albany  to  a  traveler  with  a  "  tremendous  big  foot," 
who  had  called  for  a  boot-jack  to  pull  off  his  boot: 

"A  boot-jack!  what  for?  To  pull  off  that  boot 
with?  No,  Sir!  if  you  want  to  get  that  boot  off, 
you'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  fork  of  the  road!  Ja- 
bers !  what  afut !" 

Among  a  few  recent  reminiscences  of  the  "witty 
and  wicked,"  and  very  popular  German  writer, 
Henry  Heine,  who  died  recently  in  Paris,  we  find 
tbe  following : 

"  I  asked  him  why  he  was  always  ridiculing 
Masseman  (a  German  contemporary)  : 

"  'Ah !'  he  replied,  '  I  am  an  old  man,  and  can 
not  find  a  new  fool  every  time  I  want  one.  I  must 
make  the  old  ones  answer.  Masseman  is  a  great 
source  of  profit  to  me.  He  is  my  income.  I  can't 
help  it!' 

"  Grabbe  was  a  rare  compound  of  German  mod- 
esty and  unbounded  conceit.  He  concluded  I  was 
rich  because  I  was  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  hand- 
some cloak.  He  used  to  tell  me  that,  with  such  r, 
cloak  as  that,  I  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
posing love-songs  full  of  glow  and  warmth ;  where- 
as he,  with  his  old  worn-out  wrapper,  through 
whose  many  rents  the  sharp  air  of  a  Berlin  winter 
found  an  easy  entrance,  had  to  seek  for  inspiration 
in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  far-off  Northland." 

Heine  married  a  French  woman ;  and  when  on 
his  dying  bed,  in  an  obscure  street  in  Paris,  he 
said,  as  Ave  think  most  touehingly, 

"  I  am  lying  here  lonely  and  forsaken.  I  would 
like  to  have  died  in  Germany.  As  it  is,  perhaps 
my  poor  body  may  be  taken  there  ;  but  what  would 
my  widowed  wife  do  in  Germany?  Here  /  have 
no  Fatherland — in  Germany  she  would  have  none. 
I  know  I  shall  never  rise  from  this  bed.  That  song 
is  ended.  How  they  will  praise  me  when  I  am 
dead  !  They  will  load  my  grave  with  bouquets 
of  flowers,  and  deck  my  tombstone  with  laurel- 
wreaths.  Campe  (his  bookseller)  will  be  glad, 
because  my  death  will  be  a  godsend  to  him  in  the 
way  of  bookselling." 

When  the  writer  called  upon  him,  as  it  seems 
for  the  last  time,  Heine  said  to  him,  in  a  half-sad, 
half-comic  tone : 

"  Return  soon,  and  do  not  forget  me.  You  have 
only  a  few  steps  to  go  now,  but  if  you  delay,  you 
will  have  to  take  the  long  and  muddy  road  that 
leads  to  the  cemetery  of  Montmartrc,  where  I  have 
already  rented  a  house  for  eternity.  It  will  be  a 
poorly-furnished  one,  and,  I  presume,  somewhat 
dam}) ;  but  it  will  be  in  a  very  quiet  neighborhood." 

But  his  friend  never  saw  him  again. 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  FOURTH. 


A  DRIVE  ON  THE  AVENUE. 


GRAND  EXCURSION  TO  THE  FISHING  BANKS. 
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YOUNG  AM       ICA. 
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-HOORAY,  THERE'S  A  ROCKET!" 


READING  THE  DECLARATION. 
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A  KURAL  CELEBRATION. 


THE  LARGEST  LIBERTY. 
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TAKING  IT  QUIETLY. 


A  PLEASANT  LESSON 


Till:  DRUNKARD'S  FOURTH 


COLORED  PEOPLE'S  FOURTH— ON  THE  FIFTH. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  Gr.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 
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1'iGUBE  I. — Bridal  Morning  Costumk 
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THE  Robe  en  Peignoir  illustrated  on  the  previous 
page,  though  especially  designed  as  a  bridal  morning 
costume,  is  also  adapted  for  general  use.  In  our  illus- 
tration it  is  composed  of  white  mousseline  de  lame;  stone 
tint,  azure,  or  mode  colors  are,  however,  equally  appro- 
priate. The  first  of  the  series  of  loops  which  confine 
the  garment  is  left  unfastened  in  order  to  show  the 
chemisette,  which  is  of  lace  bouillonnee  crossed  by  nar- 
row plaited  white  satin  ribbon.  The  robe  adjusts  itself 
easily  to  the  figure  in  front;  the  back  is  gathered  in 
four  reversed  plaits.  The  skirt,  folded  back  upon  itself, 
displays  an  elaborate  embroidery,  or.  it  may  be  wrought 
in  braids.  Cords,  passing  through  large  eylet-holes, 
which  form  part  of  the  ornamental  design,  loop  the 
revers,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  The  sleeves  are 
Vandyked ;  they  are  very  full,  short  upon  the  fore-front, 
descending  abruptly  midway  below  the  elbow,  and  are 
richly  ornamented  to  match  the  skirt.  The  under-sleeves 
are  of  lace,  very  full,  and  are  caught  up  in  festoons  upon 
the  upper  arm.  The  jupe  is  of  Nansouk,  richly  em- 
broidered. 

The  prominent  feature  in  the  Promenade  Costume 
represented  below  is  the  very  beautiful  shawl  of  Chan- 
tilly  lace.  The  season  has  now  so  far  advanced  as  to 
render  garments  of  this  description  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate, and  they  are  consequently  in  high  favor.  Among 
the  many  patterns  open  to  our  selection,  we  have  seen 
none  more  elegant  than  the  one  which  Ave  have  chosen 
for  illustration. 
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-Fichu. 


Figure  3  represents  a  Fichu  of  tulle,  plain 
in  the  body,  with  bouillonnees  bordering  the 
entire  outline,  and  crossed  with  very  narrow 
ribbons  in  large  lozenges. — Figure  4  is  a 
Fichu,  likewise  of  tulle,  gathered  in  folds, 
which  are  confined  by  rosettes  of  narrow 
Ayhite  satin  ribbon,  plaits  of  which  form  the 
edge  and  traverse  the  front.  A  fall  of  lace 
completes  the  whole. 


FlQ.  2.— PUOMINADE    COSTCMB. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT. 

BY  T.  ADDISON  PwICHARDS. 

THE  New  Englander  "loves  his  native  land 
because  it  is  his  own,  and  scorns  to  give 
aught  other  reason  why,"  says  Halleck.  Yet 
he  has  reasons,  mighty  and  manifold,  for  a 
strength  of  local  attachment  so  far  beyond  the 
general  habit  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  have  well 
earned  the  name  of  the  Switzer  of  America. 

Of  these  whys  and  wherefores  we  are  content 
at  this  moment  to  recall  those  only  which  are  so 
eloquently  written  by  all-bountiful  Nature  upon 
the  charming  physique  of  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  his  cherished  home,  and  which  all  so 
clearly  read  in  his  proud,  self-reliant,  and  un- 
tiring nature,  and  in  the  simple  virtues  and  the 
healthful  pleasures  of  his  social  life. 


- 


His  love,  to  be  sure,  is  not  of  that  passive 
kind  in  which  '  the  Southron  is  content  to 
dream  away  his  days  in  the  perfume  and  shade 
of  the  self-same  magnolia  which  was  a  world 
to  his  childhood's  eyes ;  but,  far  better  proved, 
it  withstands  the  estranging  powers  of  strong 
ambitions,  and  prolonged  excitements — a  love 
unconquered  by  pride,  the  spirit  of  gain,  or  the 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S5G,  by  Harper  and  brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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seductions  of  other  climes  ;  for  takes  he  ever  so 
kindly  to  chibouk  in  Persia,  to  the  gold-digger's 
spade  in  California,  or  Australia,  shivers  he 
among  the  icebergs  of  Polardom,  sings  he  "  do 
re  mi"  Mississippi- wards,  or  dispenses  the  A  B  C, 
nutmegs,  or  tin-ware,  in  latitude  and  longitude 
ad  libitum,  he  is  still  Jonathan,  gazing  back  with 
gentle  memory,  ever  and  anon,  as  he  follows  a 
trail  or  drives  a  trade,  to  "the  smoke's  blue 
wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze ;"  and  feeling 
always,  down  in  that  unsolidifled  stratum  of  his 
rugged  heart,  beneath  the  layers  of  gold  and 
brass  and  tin,  that  "the  first,  best  country  ever 
is  at  home ;"  and  at  last  rejoicing,  some  day, 
like  Macgregor,  to  find  his  foot  again  upon  his 
native  heath. 

In  the  small  area  of  the  Eastern  States  we 
find  not  only  an  epitome  of  the  landscape  beauty 
of  our  Avhole  country,  but  the  brightest  examples 
of  many  of  its  highest  characteristics ;  as  in  the 
vast  primeval  wildernesses,  sustaining  still  the 
wild  animal  life  of  untold  centuries  back ;  in 
the  lofty  hill-ranges,  where  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Washington  overlook  all  the  land  ;  in  the  match- 
less lakes,  where  Winnepiseogee  and  Squam  sleep 
unrivaled  ;  in  the  generous  rivers  and  the  teem- 
ing valleys,  where  the  meadows  and  floods  of 
the  Ilousatonic  and  of  the  Connecticut  drew  the 
poet  to  sing, 

"  No  watery  glades  through  richer  valleys  shine, 
Nor  drinks  the  sea  a  lovelier  wave  than  thine." 

The  summer  tourist  finds  it  as  perplexing  to 
choose  between  the  many  attractions  which  in- 
vite his  love  in  the  endless  field  of  natural 
beauty  which  this  wide  Union  presents,  as  did 


Portia's  suitors  before  the  mysterious  caskets, 
although,  more  happy  than  were  they,  he  is  sure 
to  catch  fair  Nature's  portrait  in  each. 

Thus,  one  early  summer  day,  a  few  years 
since,  were  we  embarrassed,  while  cogitating  the 
best  investment  of  some  months'  furlough  from 
city  toil.  We  had  said  a  reluctant  "  No,"  suc- 
cessively to  the  persuasive  pleadings  of  the 
dainty  valleys  and  cascades  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia;  to  the  springs  and  hills  and  rivers 
and  caves  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  inland  seas,  and  to  the  lake- 
dotted  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks;  and  had  lim- 
ited the  election  to  New  England  alone :  and 
so — shutting  our  eyes  upon  the  dominions  of 
the  Camel's  Hump,  and  of  the  White  Hills,  and 
of  old  Graylock  reigning  down  in  verdant  Berk- 
shire upon  the  venison  and  trout  of  the  woods 
and  waters  of  Maine,  and  upon  the  rocks  and 
waves  of  her  rugged  coasts — we  looked  determ- 
inedly toward  the  far-famed  valleys  of  the  Con- 
necticut alone. 

In  our  survey  of  this  charming  river  we  de- 
termined to  deny  ourselves  the  last  seventy-six 
miles  of  its  course,  extending  from  its  debouch- 
ure into  Long  Island  Sound,  through  the  pleas- 
ant though  quiet  breadth  of  its  namesake  State, 
to  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts ;  and  making 
at  once  for  that  central  point  of  rendezvous, 
where  New  England  railways  most  do  congre- 
gate, journey  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
in  the  northern  wilds  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  This  route  we  cordially  commend 
to  our  bc-packed  and  Connecticut-inclined 
readers. 
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They  will  reach  Springfield  readily  by  rail- 
way, via  New  York  from  the  south,  Albany  from 
the  north,  and  Boston  from  the  east ;  and  they 
can  voyage  thence  through  all  the  landscape- 
loveliness  of  our  noble  river  with  infinitely 
more  ease  and  comfort  than  they  can  possibly 
deserve,  be  they  never  so  virtuous,  for  their  ex- 
perience will  give  them  the  united  pleasures  of 
picturesque  travel  and  home  luxuries.  They 
will  find  here,  as  one  of  our  own  companions 
figuratively  observed,  the  piquant  strawberry  of 
nature,  retaining  all  its  native  flaAror,  though 
nicely  smothered  in  the  luscious  cream  of  every 
social  refinement  and  appliance. 

We  set  the  reader  down,  therefore,  at  a  most 
comfortable  hotel  (there  are  many  such)  in 
Springfield,  and  we  can  not  conscientiously 
quarrel  with  him  if  he  should  tarry  long,  for  he 
might  pass  his  life  in  a  less  happy  spot.  Still, 
as  it  is  but  the  threshold  of  yet  fairer  haunts, 
we  shall  expect  him,  as  a  good  traveler,  to  move 
on,  when  he  shall  have  noted  the  New  England 
comfort  and  enterprise  and  thrift,  of  which  the 
well-built,  busy,  and  elegant  streets  and  villa- 
homes  will  speak  to  him ;  and  when  he  shall 
have  glanced  down  upon  the  whole  happy  vil- 
lage, and  far  off  upon  the  broad  meadows  which 
stretch  away  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
winding  river,  as  seen  from  the  terrace  on  which 
stands  the  greatest  of  our  national  armories ; 
and  when  he  shall,  like  a  good  patriot  and  a 
sincere  student,  have  duly  surveyed  the  modus 
and  the  manufacture  of  said  armory. 

The  process  of  our  own  discharge  of  this  duty 
led  us  into  some  agreeable  moralizing  upon  the 
happy  working  of  our  political  and  social  sys- 


tems. Here,  in  this  great  and  well-ordered 
establishment,  stood  no  suspicious  sentinel  to 
forbid  our  approach,  or  to  distrustingly  dog  our 
steps ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  wandered  at 
pleasure  through  the  work-shops,  saying  "By 
your  leave"  to  no  man  ;  and  finally,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  keeper's  office  to  see  the  stores  of 
arms,  the  key  of  the  great  edifice  was  handed 
over  to  us,  with  privilege  to  explore  and  inspect 
at  will  and  alone !  The  only  trouble  in  the  busi- 
ness was,  that  we  were  detained  for  a  brief  time 
while  a  courier  went  in  quest  of  a  prior  visitor, 
who,  after  examining  and  locking  up  the  house, 
had  forgetfully  carried  the  key  away  in  his  pock- 
et !  Long  may  dear  old  Uncle  Sam's  amiable 
shooting-irons  (the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bright  muskets  looked  harmless  enough  in  their 
glittering  bouquets)  need  no  more  careful  watch- 
ing! 

Leaving  Springfield,  the  next  considerable 
post  is  Northampton,  seventeen  miles  away  by 
rail.  We  made  the  journey  on  foot,  as  indeed 
we  did  nearly  the  whole  transit  of  the  long  river, 
sending  our  traps  ahead  from  point  to  point,  at 
which  we  held  up  to  reflect  and  refit.  On  the 
way  to  Northampton  we  crossed  the  western 
flanks  of  sturdy  Mount  Tom,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  quiet  village  of  Easthampton.  The 
street,  and  the  houses,  and  the  hotel,  and  hydro- 
pathic establishment,  were  all  quiet,  the  im- 
maculately white  church  looked  very  quiet,  and 
even  the  groups  of  boarding-school  misses  (what 
a  country  Down  East  is  for  piety  and  parsing) 
whom  we  met  on  the  way,  were  marvelously 
quiet.  New  England  villages  are,  though,  al- 
ways at  one  or  the  other  extreme,  intensely 
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busy  or  strikingly  still.  The  activity,  however, 
is  orderly,  and  the  stillness  is  that  of  healthy  re- 
pose, not  of  insensibility. 

It  was  a  relief  to  us  here  to  visit  a  large  but- 
ton factory  close  at  hand.  We  were  absorbed 
for  an  hour  in  watching  and  admiring  the  in- 
genious process  of  the  production  of  this  useful 
little  agent,  leaving  at  last  with  a  soul  some- 
what less  above  buttons  than  usual.  Being  a 
little  foot-sore  with  the  rude  trudge  over  old 
Tom,  our  pedestrian  virtue  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  vacant  seats  in  a  carriage  return- 
ing over  the  intervening  four  miles  to  Northamp- 
ton. 

We  must  peep  at  Northampton  with  loving 
leisure.  It  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  book  of 
beauty  which  nature  opens  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  most  winsome 
pictures  in  the  volume.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  the  Indians  thought  they  drove  a  good  bar- 
gain with  the  whites  in  selling  them  the  acres 
included  in  this  township  for  a  lot  of  wampum 
and  a  few  miserable  coats.  However,  they 
afterward  exacted,  as  has  ever  been  their  way, 
no  trifling  boot  in  blood  and  treasure.  Wam- 
pum and  linen,  buttons  and  baubles — ah,  reader, 
our  peaceful,  rich,  and  happy  homes  of  to-day 
cost  our  honored  sires  more  than  that,  as  the 
sorrowing  history  of  many  a  murderous  day, 
two  centuries  ago,  and  the  commemorative  tab- 
let here  and  there  through  those  now  populous 
valleys,  sadly  tell  us. 

Northampton  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sum- 
mer resorts  in  New  England,  a  distinction  to 
which  its  topographical  and  social  attractions 


well  entitle  it.  Broad  and  fruitful  meadows, 
rising;  here  and  there  into  wooded  hills  and 
hillocks,  stretch  away  in  every  direction,  and 
off  yonder,  a  mile  or  more  to  the  eastward, 
winds  the  quiet  river  between  the  opposing 
cliffs  of  Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom.  Pleasant 
supplements  to  the  days'  excursions  may  be 
found  in  the  inviting  walks  and  drives  about 
the  village.  In  our  own  perambulations  we 
were  for  a  while  a  little  mystified,  as  the  follow- 
ing of  what,  in  the  absence  of  all  hindering  gate 
or  stile,  seemed  public  promenades,  often  led  us 
unintentionally  to  the  piazzas  of  private  villas, 
and  into  the  domesticity  of  flower  and  straw- 
berry beds.  We  soon  observed,  greatly  to  our 
satisfaction,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
offense  to  the  general  in  the  matter,  this  gener- 
ous and  trusting  bestowal  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates  was  a  custom  of  the  country.  May 
the  custom  be  perpetuated  and  the  municipality 
praised,  for  of  course  there  were  no  foraging 
pigs  there. 

Included  in  the  beguiling  trespasses  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  was  a  stroll  over  the  broad 
lawns  and  terraces  of  Round  Hill,  an  extensive 
hydropathic  residence  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  town,  and  overlooking  it.  A  glimpse  of 
this  locality,  seen  from  a  point  up  the  river,  will 
be  found  among  the  pictorial  trophies  of  our 
visit.  There  are  two  other  similar  establish- 
ments, that  of  Dr.  Denniston,  at  Springdale, 
and  Dr.  Munde's,  at  Greenville,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinage.  They  are  not  so  picturesquely 
perched  as  is  "  Round  Hill,"  though  they  are, 
for  aught  we  know,  equally  estimable  in   all 
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other  respects.  Round  Hill  was  once  a  very 
favorite  residence  of  Jenny  Lind.  It  was,  too, 
many  years  ago  the  seat  of  a  famous  education- 
al venture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historian 
Bancroft  and  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  now  presiding 
over  the  tomes  of  the  Astor  Library.  It  was 
during  his  residence  here  that  Bancroft  wrote 
the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  1834. 

Should  the  visitor  to  Northampton  happen  to 
arrive  without  a  knowledge  of  its  famous  ladies' 
school,  he  will  infallibly  be  well  posted  therein, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  before  he  departs.  This  es- 
tablishment has  been  in  high  repute  for  many 
years,  and  its  graduates  are  scattered  as  teach- 
ers all  over  the  land.  This  school  budded  and 
blossomed  into  fragrant  beauty  under  the  labor- 
ious yet  loving  culture  of  Miss  Lyon,  whose 
memory  is  justly  green  in  the  hearts  of  the 
villagers,  and  in  those  of  the  three  thousand 
pupils  who  grew  up  under  her  admirable  train- 
ing. The  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  the  neighbor- 
ing college  of  Amherst,  has  published  a  memo- 
rial of  this  lady's  well-spent  life. 

Linked  to  Northampton  by  a  river  bridge,  is 
the  little  village  of  Hadley,  where  the  visitor  is 
intimately  reminded  of  the  tragic  times  of 
Cromwell,  as  he  calls  to  memory  the  whilom 
residence  here  of  Whalley  and  Goff,  two  of  the 


stern  judges  of  the  ill-fated  cavalier  king.  Me- 
morials of  this  great  event  are  dispensed  to 
curious  travelers  at  the  little  box  on  the  crown 
of  Mount  Holyoke. 

The  past  of  Northampton  gives  us  remem- 
brance of  more  grateful,  if  not  more  enduring 
names  than  those  of  the  iron  regicides. 

Beneath  the  verdant  turf  here,  sleeps  the  de- 
voted missionary  Brainerd,  the  faithful  preach- 
ers Hooker,  and  Stoddard,  and  Williams,  with 
many  other  worthies,  honored  in  their  day  and 
held  in  reverent  memory  by  their  posterity. 
Here,  too,  the  great  and  good  President  Ed- 
wards lived  and  labored. 

Our  last  pleasure  at  Northampton  will  be  that 
which  most  visitors  seize  first — a  tramp  to  the 
commanding  crown  of  Mount  Holyoke.  This 
eminence  and  its  burly  brother  Tom  form  the 
southern  pickets  of  the  New  England  hill-ranges, 
and  worthily  are  they  thus  honored,  coming,  as 
they  do  most  charmingly,  into  the  pictures  of  all 
around.  The  story  and  song  of  the  land  have 
paid  them  lavish  tribute ;  yet  not  above  meas- 
ure, for  their  greatest  glory  is  not,  as  with  many 
canonized  shrines,  only  in  the  pilgrim's  love 
and  fancy,  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear  and  hope  alone. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  their  own  beauties, 
though  these  be  such  as 
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"Varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  can  not  be  portrayed 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill," 

that  these  hills  are  most  famous.  Their  grand 
speciality  is  the  extraordinary  panorama  over- 
looked from  their  lofty  summits.  The  wide 
and  varying  landscape  seen  from  the  observa- 
tory which  caps  the  heights  of  Holyoke,  has 
stirred  the  fancy  of  innumerous  pilgrims,  none 
the  less  fervently,  perhaps,  from  their  having 
gained  access  to  it  by  the  fatigue-saving  inven- 
tions of  good  mountain  paths  and  easy  car- 
riages. "Probably  the  richest  scene  in  Amer- 
ica," says  a  distinguished  writer,  "  is  that  from 
Mount  Holyoke."  The  bald  face  of  the  mount- 
ain, which  is  turned  toward  Northampton,  is 
about  one  thousand  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  view  immediately  be- 
low presents  a  singular  phase  of  the  scenery  of 
the  river,  which  seems  here  to  possess  a  soul  for 
beauty,  and  loiters,  enamored  and  unwilling  to 
flow  on,  in  the  bosom  of  the  meadow,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  New  England  for  loveliness  and 
fertility.  Four  times  the  amorous  stream  turns 
to  the  west  and  thrice  to  the  east,  threading  its 
silver  tide  through  the  tender  verdure  as  capri- 
ciously as  a  vein  in  the  neck  of  beauty,  and 
cheating  twelve  miles  of  direct  course  into  twen- 


ty-four of  coil  and  current.  The  meadow  is  al- 
most entirely  unfenced,  and  the  river  is  fringed 
in  all  its  windings  with  weeping  elms,  wild  flow- 
ers, and  shrubs,  while  up  toward  the  town  the 
fields  rise  in  slightly  swelling  terraces,  forming 
a  foreground  to  one  of  the  most  sunny  and  cheer- 
ful villages  in  Massachusetts.  The  painter  Cole 
has  left  us  a  bold  chronicle  of  the  wayward  hu- 
mors of  the  "waters  here.  A  hint  at  their  odd 
caprices  will  be  found  in  our  own  budget  of 
pencilings. 

The  observatory  sweeps  the  horizon  far  awa}' 
at  all  points  of  the  compass ;  now  over  interm- 
inable meadows,  glittering  with  village  spire  and 
cottage  roof,  and  again  peeping  down  on  the 
rank  and  file  of  marshaled  hills. 

Ingeniously  contrived  dials,  on  each  side  of 
the  observatory  balustrade,  easily  supply  the 
nomenclature  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Placing  the  eye  at  the  union  of  the  radiating 
lines  on  the  dial-board  toward  the  north,  num- 
ber 2  or  number  3  will  be  found  to  lead  the 
sight  to  a  far-off  mountain  crest,  which,  upon  a 
reference  to  a  printed  list  of  localities  corre- 
spondingly marked,  will  prove  to  be  that  of 
stern  old  Monadnoc.  By  the  same  facile  means 
one  will  successively  spy  out  the  heights  of  Su- 
gar Loaf  and  droll  Mount  Toby  (of  which  we 
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shall  take  a  nearer  view  anon),  the  more  remote 
peaks  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Vermont,  the  ven- 
erable Graylock,  and  Mount  Everett.  You  may 
see.  too,  if  the  valley  vapors  will  let  you,  the 
distant  spires  of  Hartford,  and  the  rocky  ridges 
which  environ  New  Haven. 

"  In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 
The  spectacle,  how  pure !  of  Nature's  works 
In  earth  and  air — 
A  revelation  infinite  it  seems." 

After  the  appetizing  fatigues  of  the  Holyoke 
panorama,  our  traveler  will  be  none  too  virtuous 
for  cakes  and  ale.  Northampton  will  serve  him 
well  in  such  necessity.  The  bill  of  fare  is  the 
most  elegantly  printed,  and  the  napkins  are  the 
most  irreproachably  folded  at  the  "Mansion 
House,"  high  up  in  the  village  ;  but  at  the  older 
and  more  "  down-town"  establishment,  the  "Ho- 
tel Warner,"  the  carte  is  equally  eloquent  and 
veracious  (not  ro-racious),  and  the  linen  no  less 
immaculate  and  serviceable.  You  may  choose 
between  the  two,  or  reject  both,  and  still  fare 
comfortably. 

The  next  halt  of  the  comfort-seeking  tourist 
will  be  at  Greenfield.  It  was  thither  that  we 
sent  our  trunks,  they  needing  good  care  (it  will 
be  remembered  that  we  were  at  this  time  on 
foot),  while  we  jogged  leisurely  along,  peering 
into  every  nook  of  interest  which  the  interven- 
ing miles  secreted.  In  the  shade  of  the  grand 
old  trees  of  Deerfield,  hidden  in  its  fertile  glen 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
river  valley,  we  almost  forgot  that  there  were 
journeys  yet  before  us.  We  had  pleasant  part- 
ing glimpses  hereabouts   of  our  late   friends 


Holyoke  and  Tom,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
Deerfield  Mountain,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  Mount 
Toby ;  and  climbing  a  thousand  feet  to  their 
venerable  shoulders,  we  looked  abroad  upon 
scenes  of  beauty  and  happiness  to  be  held  in 
continual  and  gentle  remembrance. 

From  the  Sugar  Loaf  heights  we  mused  over 
the  fate  of  that  youthful  band  of  pioneers  who 
rest  together  under  the  marble  stone  gleaming 
below  in  the  sunshine.  The  monument  tells  us 
that  there  were  nearly  eighty  of  them,  being  the 
flower  of  the  neighborhood,  who  fell  together, 
one  sorrowful  night,  under  the  murderous  blows 
of  the  tomahawk.  The  hamlet  which  has  grown 
up  around  their  untimely  grave,  and  the  stream 
which  wept  red  tears  at  their  woes,  are  now 
called  Bloody  Brook.  How  changed  the  scene 
and  circumstance,  as  we  recall  the  story  nearly 
two  centuries  afterward.  On  these  now  peace- 
ful waters  no  longer 

""With  tawny  limb, 
And  belt,  and  beads  in  sunlight  glistening, 
Does  the  savage  urge  his  skiff,  like  wild  bird  on  the  wing. 
******* 
Look  now  abroad — another  race  has  fill'd 
These  populous  borders — wide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  realms  are  till'd ; 
The  land  is  full  of  harvest  and  green  meads; 
Streams  numberless  that  many  a  fountain  feeds, 
Shine  disembower'd,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters :  the  full  region  leads 
New  colonies  forth,  that  toward  the  western  seas 
Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  trees." 

Greenfield  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wide-awake  of  the  valley  towns.  Indeed,  the 
business  portion  looked  so  busy  as  to  have  for- 
gotten the  wonted  decorum  and  propriety  of  the 
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latitude.  This  grateful  characteristic,  though, 
we  were  glad  to  find  afterward  as.  we  strolled 
over  other  portions  of  the  village.  The  hour 
of  our  first  impressions,  too,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, was  at  high,  hot  noon,  and  dinner  was 
not  yet. 

Greenfield  is  much  less  regular  and  level  in 
its  topography  than  the  towns  which  we  have 
recently  passed.  It  gives,  indeed,  strong  symp- 
toms of  the  ups  and  downs  upon  which  we  are 
to  toil  in  our  onward  explorations  toward  the 
mountain  fastnesses.  The  township  runs  over 
a  plain  with  a  length  and  breadth  respectively 
of  twelve  and  five  miles,  rising  eastwardly  into 
the  hill  terraces  thrown  out  from  the  Deerfield 
Mountain.  From  these  heights,  near  the  town, 
we  picked  two  views,  the  one  looking  up  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  other  down  upon  the 
Greenfield  meadows,  included  in  our  present 
portfolio.  Poet's  Seat  is  the  lovers'  walk  of  the 
neighborhood. 

There  occurred  here,  in  the  olden  time,  a 
famous  Indian  skirmish,  known  in  history  as  the 
Fall  Fight.  Near  by,  the  nervous  Deerfield 
Brook  comes  to  swell  the  current  of  the  great 
river.     It  is  here,  too — favored  spot — 

"Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  green, 
As  if  the  bright  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  stain  to  the  waves  they  drink ; 
And  they  whose  meadows  it  murmurs  through, 
Have  named  the  stream  from  its  own  fair  hue." 

Bryant's  Green  River!  Surely  the  pilgrimage 
is  profitable  when  the  oracle  answers  you  in 
such  sweet  notes  as  those  of  the  poet's  "  trance 
of  song." 


Our  next  leap  carries  us  beyond  the  domains 
of  Massachusetts  into  the  ruder  lands  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire.  In  the  vicinage  of 
Vernon  we  found  the  landscape  growing  more 
and  more  picturesque  in  form  and  variety. 
The  memento  which  we  have  preserved  of  this 
neighborhood  is  seen  from  the  railway  at  the 
Middle  Vernon  post-office.  The  distance  here 
is  filled  with  the  noble  form  of  Mount  Chester- 
field, in  New  Hampshire.  These  heights  shel- 
ter the  good  people  of  Brattleborough  below 
from  the  perils  of  the  poisonous  east  wind. 

Brattleborough  comes  into  our  Connecticut 
programme  in  capitals.  It  is  a  winsome  village 
in  all  its  details,  no  less  than  in  its  healthful  and 
picturesque  seat,  terraced  high  above  the  river 
shores.  If  Vermont  has  still  pleasanter  towns, 
then  Brattleborough  may  yield  with  the  lofty  hu- 
mility of  Aristides  the  Just.  Our  first  stroll  after 
tea  at  the  Revere  House,  was  to  the  cemetery  at 
the  south  end  of  the  village  ;  our  next,  a  morn- 
ing excursion  to  the  charming  banks  of  West 
River,  at  the  opposite  extremity.  From  the 
first  locality  comes  the  Brattleborough  scene 
in  our  short  catalogue.  This  glimpse  of  the 
village  with  its  grand  background  of  hills  must, 
in  the  lights  and  shades  of  either  the  rising  or 
the  setting  sun,  come  to  the  mourner's  heart, 
as  he  muses  among  the  tombs,  with  whispers 
of  "mild  and  gentle  sympathy."  Turning  the 
eye  here  a  little  to  the  eastward,  the  windings 
of  the  river,  and  the  acclivities  of  Mount  Ches- 
terfield, add  new  charms  to  the  panorama.  The 
cemetery  walk  continued,  soon  opens  upon  a 
charming  glimpse  of  meadow  views,  which  we 
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should  have  been  pleased  to  have  added  to  our 
list  of  pictures,  but  the  line  would  stretch  out 
interminably  did  we  essay  to  tell  all  we  felt 
and  traced  of  beauty  in  this  varied  region. 

Brattleborough  is,  after  Northampton,  the 
most  popular  summer  residence  of  ruralizers  and 
invalids  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Its 
mountain  proximity  gives  greater  piquancy  to 
its  temperatures  than  the  lower  latitude  affords, 
while  its  great  water-cure  hotels  are  scarcely 
less  famous.  If  these  Priessnitz  places  here 
should  be  Erricsonized  a  little  in  style  and 
title,  and  called  air  instead  of  water  cures,  the 
truth  would  be  more  nearly  told.  With  the 
two  magic  agencies  united,  both  pure,  fresh,  and 
sparkling,  fair  Hygeia  would  be  sure  to  work 
wonders  before  the  season  waned. 

The  broad  and  verdant  lands  of  the  Vermont 
Lunatic  Asylum,  spreading  away  on  the  north- 
ward to  the  banks  of  West  River,  look,  in  their 
quiet  summer  beauty,  like  a  fitting  domain  for 
a  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  where  this  busy  world 
and  its  cares  might  be  easily  and  happily  for- 
gotten. Surely  in  such  smiles  as  Nature  here 
puts  on,  their  must  be  balm  for  mind  diseased. 

There  is,  or  was,  strange  to  say,  in  this  little 
far-away  corner  of  the  world,  an  extensive  print- 
ing and  publishing  concern,  called  the  Brattle- 
borough Typographic  Company.  We  remem- 
ber its  imprint  upon  the  ponderous  volumes  of 
the  "  Comprehensive  Commentary,"  the  "  Poly- 
glott  Bible,"  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,"  and  other  big  books. 

Continuing  our  peregrinations  from  Brattle- 


borough we  find  the  physical  aspect  of  the  way 
charming  and  striking  as  ever ;  the  river  bor- 
ders always  alternating  with  grassy  or  grainy 
meadows,  and  field,  and  bald  bluff,  and  vigor- 
ous hillside. 

The  landscape  is  admirable  in  these  traits  in 
the  vicinity  of  Putney,  a  centenarian  village, 
lying  perdu  on  the  banks  of  Sackett's  Brook, 
where  it  comes  out  into  the  broad  daylight  of 
the  "Great  Meadow,"  a  mile  away  from  the 
river.  Did  not  the  dotted  maps  sometimes 
jog  our  memories,  we  should  quite  forget  that 
there  are  such  hidden  nooks  in  the  world  as 
this  and  the  many  others  like  it  in  the  ancient 
commonwealths  of  New  England.  Putney,  with 
its  rich  soil,  its  grasses,  and  its  hardier  grains, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  agricultural  capacities 
of  this  section  of  our  Great  Valley.  Like  all 
the  Eastern  towns,  it  has,  too,  its  quantum  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Every  thing,  from  a 
pin  to  a  propeller,  is  made  somewhere  or  other 
in  New  England. 

Among  the  individualities  of  Putney  is  a 
rare  mineral — a  fluate  of  lime,  or  fluor  spar,  of 
a  rich  emerald  hue.  This  production  is  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Bellows'  Falls  is  a  famous  depot  of  travel. 
Here  opposite  lines  of  railway  deposit  their 
passengers,  and  here  they  are  detained  general- 
ly longer  than  was  their  intention,  by  "mine 
host  of  the  '  Island  House.' "  One  has  but  to 
experience  his  elegant,  spacious,  and  well-ap- 
pointed castle,  to  understand  exactly  how  he 
does  it.     This  mansion,  one  of  the  finest  and 
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best-ordered  hotels  in  New  England,  leads  the 
roofs  which  fill  our  accompanying  sketch  of  the 
village. 

Across  the  river,  on  the  New  Hampshire  side, 
is  Fall  Mountain,  whereby  hangs  an  amusing 
Yankee  tale,  which  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Governor's  Meadow,  or  "  Governor's  Garden," 
to  the  rich  plains  below. 

The  worthy  Governor  of  years  ago,  we  forget 
his  name,  denied  the  demand  of  Colonel  Bel- 
lows for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  county,  remembering  Colonel  Bellows 
to  be  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man,  not  likely  to 
ask  for  any  thing  but  the  best,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  that  best  must  be  certain  fine  lands 
which  he  knew  to  be  somewhere  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion, but  not  exactly  where,  he  reserved  the 
Colonel's  solicited  bonne  bout-he  for  his  own  use, 
and  very  generously  authorized  him  to  choose  a 
domain  of  the  same  extent  in  any  other  part. 
The  sagacious  Colonel,  who  had  anticipated  this 
strategy,  unsighingly  abandoned  his  claim  to 
the  crags  of  Fall  Mountain,  in  the  northwest,  to 
the  worthy  Governor,  and  consoled  himself  in- 
stead with  as  many  acres  of  the  fine  river  bot- 
toms. 

Between  Fall  Mountain  and  the  island  upon 
which  our  village  rises  are  the  falls  in  which  it 
finds  its  baptism.  The  waters  of  the  Connec- 
ticut are  gathered  here  into  most  Procrustean 
limits,  and  are  toppled  over  cliff  and  crag  in 
a  very  cavalier  fashion.  That  most  conscien- 
tious historian  of  Connecticut,  Samuel  Peters, 
wrote  eloquently,  more  eloquently  than  we  can 
hope  to  do,  of  this  spirited  scene.     This  is  what 


he  said — le  drole — in  the  year  of  grace  1782: 
"Two  hundred  miles  from  the  Sound  is  a  nar- 
row of  five  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving 
mountains  of  solid  rock,  whose  toj>s  intercept  the 
clouds!  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to 
pass  all  the  waters  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
floods,  bury  the  northern  country.  At  the  up- 
per cohoes  the  river  there  spreads  twenty-four 
miles  wide,  and  for  five  or  six  weeks  ships  of 
tear  might  sail  over  lands  that  afterward  produce 
the  greatest  crops  of  hay  in  America !  People 
who  can  bear  the  sight — the  groans,  and  the 
tremblings,  and  surly  motion  of  water,  trees,  and 
ice  through  this  awful  passage — -view  with  as- 
tonishment one  of  the  greatest  phenomenon  in 
nature!  Here  water  is  consolidated  without 
frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness,  between  the 
pinching  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of  in- 
duration that  no  iron-crow  can  be  forced  into  it! 
Here  lead,  iron,  and  cork  have  one 'common 
weight ;  here,  steady  as  time  and  harder  than 
marble,  the  stream  passes  irresistible,  if  not  as 
swift  as  lightning !  The  electric  fire  rends  trees 
in  pieces  with  no  greater  ease  than  docs  the 
mighty  -water !"  All  this,  and  more  of  the  same 
sort,  honest  Samuel  thinks,  must  "compel  the 
hardiest  traveler  to  reflect  how  feeble  is  man, 
and  how  great  that  Almighty  who  formed  the 
lightning,  thunders,  and  the  irresistible  power 
and  strength  of  waters  !" 

What  icould  Peters  have  said  had  he  seen 
Niagara !  Charge  the  underscoring  and  the  ex- 
clamation points  of  the  historian's  rhetoric  to 
our  own  account — his  sin  is  heavy  enough  with- 
out the  emphasis. 
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It  was  at  this  famous  "Narrow"  that  the  first 
bridge  which  ever  spanned  the  Connecticut  was 
erected.  Colonel  Enoch  Hale  did  it  in  1785. 
When  President  Dwight  wrote  his  "  Travels  in 
New  England,"  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
bridges  had  increased  in  number  to  thirteen, 
and  the  catalogue  is  more  than  doubled  at  the 
present  day.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
bridges  have  fallen  and  arisen  on  the  site  of 
the  old  pioneer ;  but  we  do  know  that  there  is 
a  broad  one  there  now,  and  a  second,  used  by 
the  railway,  alongside  thereof,  and  that  both 
are  to  be  seen  in  our  sketch  from  the  glen  be- 
low. In  said  sketch  the  reader  will  observe 
that  we  have  not  quite  verified  Samuel  Peters's 
description  of  the  mighty  "  Narrow !" 

Many  years  ago  a  canal  was  built  here  at 
great  cost  to  circumvent  the  bar  to  navigation 
which  the  great  "Narrow"  interposed;  as  ca- 
nals, with  like  animus,  have  been  made  at  sun- 
dry other  points  of  rapid  and  cascade  in  the 
passage  of  the  river.  There  is  a  famous  struc- 
ture of  the  kind,  which  we  omitted  to  mention 
in  its  proper  place,  at  South  Hadley,  below 
Northampton.  None  of  the  Connecticut  falls, 
excepting  the  meny  little  fellows  on  the  upper 
mountain  waters,  are  of  much  service  to  the 
artist.  We  may  as  well  tarry  here  at  the  com- 
fortable "Island  House"  to  say  a  word  or  two 


concerning  the  navigable  capacities  of  the  Con- 
necticut, to  strengthen  which  so  much  money, 
as  we  have  hinted,  has  been  expended  in  ca- 
nals. Small  steamboats,  with  the  help  of  the 
canal  portages,  have  reached  Springfield,  while 
sloops  run  readily  from  the  Sound,  fifty  miles, 
to  Hartford  and  beyond,  and  boats  of  twenty- 
four  tons  have  traversed  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  hundred  miles,  to  the  rapids  at  Water- 
queechy;  but  the  railways,  which  at  this  day 
fill  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  have  made 
the  river-transport  of  very  small  account. 

Charlestown,  a  quiet  valley-centre,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  was  the  extremest 
fortified  post  in  this  direction  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  It  was  known  as  "  Fort  No. 
4."  At  this  day  the  little  village  sleeps  peace- 
fully enough  in  its  fertile  savannas ;  so  peace- 
fully that  we  counsel  none  but  dreamers  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  halt  within  its  borders.  It  has  its 
legends  of  Indian  cruelty,  like  all  these  ancient 
settlements  ;  but  the  reader  may  easily  concoct 
them  for  himself  with  a  moderately  intelligent 
use  of  the  usual  ingredients :  A  few  white  tres- 
passers, six  times  as  many  angry  exiled  red 
men,  fused  like  the  two  papers  of  a  Seidlitz 
powder  —  the  customary  blow  up  is  inevita- 
ble. 

Our  next  and  last  great  resting-place  is  at 
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Windsor,  on  the  Green  Mountain  side  of  the 
Connecticut.  There  are  charming  villages  in 
plenty,  to  the  northward,  on  both  shores  of  this 
river,  and  among  them  Hanover,  with  the  classic 
halls  of  Dartmouth;  but  Windsor  is  the  outer- 
most summer-home  of  the  Valley  traveler.  This 
place  passed,  he  soon  turns  eastward  to  the 
White  Hill  region  of  New  Hampshire,  or  west- 
ward to  the  Green  Mountain  glen.  There  is 
an  excellent  hotel  here,  where  the  outside  en- 
joyments may  be  happily  relieved  with  in- 
door pleasures,  until  evaporated  weeks  have  left 
only  a  sediment  of  sunny  remembrance. 

Mount  Ascutney,  with  its  triple  crown,  is  the 
great  object  of  interest  in  the  river  landscape 
for  miles  above  and  below  Windsor.  It  is  more 
than  usually  Protean  in  form,  as  viewed  from 
opposite  points.  A  few  miles  off,  at  Clare- 
mont,  across  the  pleasant  waters  of  Sugar  Riv- 
er, it  curves  in  a  very  charming  shape.  Its 
summits,  which  are  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley,  overlook  fields  of  beauty 
which  one  may  wisely  climb  to  see. 

The  Ascutney  panorama,  indeed,  is  second 
to  neither  that  of  the  Camel's  Hump  or  Mans- 
field, its  bigger  brothers  in  the  Green  Mountain 
family. 

The  Indian  name,  which  these  huge  granite 
heights  fortunately  retain,  is  said  to  mean  "the 
Three  Brothers,"  in  allusion  to  the  three  distinct 
summits  which  they  exhibit  from  certain  points 
of  view. 

We  first  looked  upon  old  Ascutney  and  upon 
all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  as 
they  appear  in  the  exquisite  drapery  of  verdant 
spring  and  early  summer  time,  and  we  inward- 


ly rejoiced  at  our  good  fortune  in  coming  at 
what  then  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  most  auspi- 
cious of  all  seasons  for  the  display  of  their 
charms ;  but  our  delight  still  grew,  when  in 
another  visit  we  saw  all  the  fair  scenes  resplen- 
dent in  the  gorgeous  appareling  of  many-colored 
autumn  ;  when  the  bright  oranges,  the  glowing 
carnations,  and  the  many-hued  greens  of  the 
maples,  the  birches,  the  walnuts,  the  elms,  and 
the  mountain  spruces,  mingled,  and  mocked  the 
rainbow  in  its  prismatic  glories.  The  varied 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  gives  these 
valley  lands  such  wondrous  beauty  in  the  em- 
erald spring,  served  equally  to  produce  the  mar- 
velous enchantment  of  colors  which  so  magic- 
ally follow  the  transforming  touch  of  winter 
frosts.  Here  Nature  has,  although  a  brief,  yet 
a  glad  life ;  not  outlasting  her  loveliness,  and 
sadly  wasting  in  an  old  and  ugly  decrepitude 
of  green  and  yellow  melancholy.  She  dies  in 
the  pride  and  plenitude  of  her  youth  and  beau- 
ty, and  her  coffined  features  wear  a  grace  be- 
yond the  triumphs  of  her  life. 

Here,  too,  even  grim  winter  must  wear  a 
smile — a  smile  of  especial  and  extraordinary 
bewitchments.  These  broad  plains  must  glit- 
ter resplendcntly  in  their  spotless,  sprite-like 
carpetings  of  snow ;  and  the  weird  mountain 
sides,  in  their  white  sepulchral  robes,  must,  in 
the  mystic  light  of  silver  moon,  conjure  up  a 
thousand  odd  and  unearthly  dreams  and  fan- 
cies. There  must  be  jolly  hours,  too,  b}r  crack- 
ling fagot,  within  those  closely-fitting  and  well- 
lardered  cottage  walls,  or  happy  hearts  issuing 
forth  in  generous  folds  of  bear  and  buffalo,  to 
brave  the  cutting  breeze,  in  the  swift  flight  of 
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the  merry,  tuneful  sleighs.     Ah  !  that  must  in- 
deed be  fun 

"  To  rollic  over  heels  and  head, 
Tossed  with  a  dozen  damsels  from  a  sled !" 

One  should  see  New  England  in  its  speciality 
of  winter  dress  and  life,  as  he  should  expe- 
rience Carolina  in  her  unique  aspect  of  sum- 
mer suns  and  vegetable  wealth.  But  these 
pleasures  are  both  to  be  dearly  bought;  here, 
icy  frosts  and  nose-nipping  winds ;  there,  scorch- 
ing airs  and  dread  miasmas.  But  then,  what  is 
there  in  this  world  worth  the  having,  for  which 
we  must  not  pay? 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  think  that  we  are 
musing  and  moralizing  very  much  at  our  leis- 
ure ;  but  he  must  remember  that  we  told  him 
we  were  well  off  in  housed-comfort  here  in 
Windsor,  and  also  that  it  was  our  last  great 
resting-place.  We  have  but  to  accompany  him 
to  the  spot  where  the  White  River  pays  tribute 
to  old  "  Quonnecticut,"  and  where  the  cars  of  the 
Vermont  railways  will  come  to  bear  him  west- 
ward, should  he  be  so  booked ;  or  to  trudge  on, 
for  some  dozen  leagues,  to  greet  the  waters  of 
Wells'  River,  and  send  him  eastward  to  the  Gran- 
ite Hills ;  or  if  he  must  yet  follow  the  fortunes 
of  our  noble  stream,  give  him  good  counsel  for  his 
further  wanderings;  where  to  pause  and  what 
to  see,  how  to  shoulder  his  knapsack  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  mountain  springs,  where  to  lodge 
his  bullet  in  the  proud  deer's  head,  and  how  to 


lure  the  wily  trout  from  the  shelter  of  his  na- 
tive ripples.  All  this,  though,  he  perhaps  al- 
ready knows,  in  which  case  it  remains  for  us 
but  to  conduct  him  quickly  to  the  hills,  and 
with  a  God  speed,  part  company. 

The  Connecticut  divides  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  through  nearly  all 
their  reach  from  north  to  south.  Above  the 
mouth  of  Wells'  River,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
White  Mountains,  it  begins  to  lose  its  broad, 
stately  character,  and  to  assume  a  more  spright- 
ly and  youthful  air,  until  it  at  length  becomes  a 
merry,  rollicking  hill  stream,  needing  no  better 
bridge  than  a  stone  or  a  pebble  here  and  there, 
and  bearing  no  weightier  freightage  than  the 
bait  on  the  angler's  hook.  It  has  two  distinct 
sources  in  the  Hereford  Mountains,  along  the 
Canada  line  in  New  Hampshire ;  one  branch 
coming  from  a  little  lake,  to  which  it  stands 
godfather.  All  this  region  of  its  upper  waters 
is  replete  with  the  wild  varying  charms  of  lonely 
forest  and  mountain  haunts.  Crag  and  preci- 
pice, brook  and  cascade,  and  woodland  glen, 
with  the  proper  accessories  of  game,  in  water, 
earth,  and  air,  with  sufficient  civilization  at 
hand  to  make  even  the  neophyte  in  wilderness 
life  to  enjoy  its  delights  at  his  ease.  Oh !  ye  dys- 
peptics of  the  sweltering  city,  ye  of  the  count- 
ing-house, the  club,  or  the  drawing-room,  fly,  if 
you  may,  a  while  to  these  pure  and  truthful  al- 
tars of  Nature,  and  ask  and  receive  renewed 
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physical  and  moral  life.  It  was  beneath  the 
open  sky  and  on  fragrant  verdant  lawns,  not 
upon  tapestries  and  under  frescoes,  that  the 
men  of  old  lived  forever. 

It  is  no  slight  addition  to  the  charms  of 


travel  in  this  region,  to  meet  every  where  a  pop- 
ulation earnest,  truthful,  and  wise,  in  all  the 
duties  and  uses  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
physical  comforts  which  enterprise,  honesty, 
and  intelligence  always  bring. 
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AD  VENTURES  OF  PORTE  CRAYON  AND  HIS  COUSINS. 

Fifth  Paper. 

11  Se  delle  antiche  gcnte 

Le  cenere  disperdi, 

Se  atteri  i  monumenti, 

Se  le  memorie  perdi, 

A  te  Patria,  che  resta  ?" 

A  S  the  moon,  with  red  and  stupid  phiz,  stared 
-0-  from  behind  the  ragged  mountains  of  Al- 
bemarle, her  rays  faintly  illumined  a  scene  that 
might  have  served  for  the  opening  incident  of 
a  romance :  A  wrecked  carriage,  a  pair  of  pa- 
tient, drooping  horses  standing  near,  a  group  of 
human  figures,  male  and  female,  that  in  the 
dim  light  appeared  to  be  all  of  one  color.  But 
who  could  fail  to  recognize  the  Herculean  con- 
tour of  Little  Mice,  or  the  philosophic  shrug 
that  accompanied  the  following  characteristic 
remark : 

"  '  Misfortunes  never  come  alone !'  Curse 
the  luck  and  the  man  that  mended  the  axle !" 

"What  we  gwine  to  do  now,  master?" 

"I  hear  dogs  barking  at  no  great  distance 
ahead  ;  there  must  be  a  house  at  hand.  We 
will  first  provide  a  shelter  for  the  helpless  be- 
ings under  our  care — the  women  and  horses — 
then  turn  our  attention  to  the  vehicle  and  bag- 
gage." 

Fortunately  for  our  friend,  Squire  Oliver's 
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soul  was  greater  than  his  house;  and  through 
his  hospitable  care  they  were  comfortably  fed, 
lodged,  and  sped  on  their  way  next  morning. 
Their  equipage  was  accommodated  precisely  as 
it  had  been  after  the  accident  near  Lynchburg; 
and  notwithstanding  its  somewhat  cumbrous 
appearance  they  made  their  way  to  Charlottes- 
ville, thirteen  miles  distant,  with  comparative 
ease  and  rapidity. 

The  girls,  who  never  were  able  to  attain  that 
stoical  contempt  for  appearances  so  frequently 
enlarged  upon  by  their  philosophic  companion, 
could  not  but  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
passed  the  University  during  lecture  hours,  and 
in  consequence  escaped  the  observation  of  some 
five  hundred  quizzing  students.  After  dinner 
they  set  off  on  foot  to  visit  the  University,  which 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  town  of  Char- 
lottesville. On  the  way  Mr.  Crayon  indulged 
in  some  sage  observations  on  the  subject  of  gig- 
gling, general  propriety  of  deportment,  espe- 
cially among  strangers — more  especially  if  those 
strangers  happened  to  be  young  persons — stu- 
dents, for  example.  Not  indeed  that  he  in- 
tended these  remarks  to  be  understood  as  sug- 
gestions on  the  present  occasion ;  hoped  the 
ladies  wouldn't  think  so  for  a  moment;  too 
much  confidence,  etc.  But  seeing  students  al- 
ways reminded  him  of  dignity — "As  Caesar's 
triumph  shorn  of  Pompey's  bust,"  etc. 

Having  at  length  arrived  at 
the  College,  they  felt  at  a  loss 
for  a  chaperon.  Dora  intimated 
that  her  cousin,  Ned  Twiggs, 
was  then  at  the  University — that 
he  was  an  amiable,  well-man- 
nered youth — but  she  felt  a  deli- 
cacy in  interrupting  his  studies, 
as  she  had  understood  from  his 
letters  home  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  studying  nineteen  hours 
a  day.  Fanny  thought  it  was  a 
great  shame  only  to  allow  him- 
self five  hours  for  sleep  and  rec- 
reation, and  that  his  health  must 
give  way  under  it.  Mr.  Crayon 
heard  these  remarks  with  a  con- 
temptuous shrug,  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  proctor's  office  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  Ned's 
room. 

Now  that  young  gentleman 
did  look  as  if  he  hadn't  slept  his 
wholesome  allowance  for  some 
time ;  but  Mr.  Crayon  took  pains 
to  insinuate  afterward, that  young 
men  at  colleges  sometimes  lost 
their  rest  from  other  causes  than 
mere  devotion  to  their  legitimate 
studies.  Ned  was  vastly  delight- 
ed to  see  his  fair  relatives,  and 
undertook  the  office  of  chaperon 
with  an  alacrity  and  good-humor 
that  fully  justified  Dora's  good 
opinion  of  his  manners. 

"Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Crayon, 
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"  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that,  al- 
though the  vivacity  of  these  blooded  colts  at 
our  Virginia  colleges  frequently  leads  them 
into  all  sorts  of  deviltries  and  excesses,  they 
have  almost  invariably  the  manners  of  gentle- 


men. 


The  University  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Assembly  dated  January  25,  1819,  upon  the  site 
of  the  Central  College  of  Albemarle.  It  was 
planned,  built,  and  organized  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  student's  dormitories,  professors'  houses, 
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and  class-rooms,  are  built  upon  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  are  connected  by  a  continuous 
colonnade.  Outside  of  these,  at  some  distance, 
are  second  lines  of  dormitories  and  offices,  the 
space  between  the  ranges  being  occupied  by 
well-cultivated  gardens.  The  whole  has  a  very 
pleasing  and  pretty  effect,  but  the  buildings  are 
too  low,  and  the  architecture  wants  finish. 

Although  this  institution  was  an  especial  pet 
of  its  distinguished  founder,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  fostering  care  of  our  venerable  Com- 
monwealth, it  was  not  eminently  successful  in 
its  early  years.  Latterly,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  taking  the  position  that  it  should  have  at- 
tained long  ago,  and  its  present  catalogue  shows 
over  five  hundred  students. 

The  ladies  were  so  much  delighted  with  every 
thing  they  saw,  and  had  so  much  to  say  about 
the  students,  that  Mr.  Crayon  began  to  grow 
morose  and  cynical. 

"Women,"  said  he,  "always  make  most  fuss 
about  matters  of  which  they  know  least.  They 
are  prodigious  admirers  of  learning,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  name  of  learning.  For 
any  owdish  fellow  who  gets  a  reputation  for  pro- 
fundity, or  malapert  who  has  written  verses  for 
a  magazine,  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  Newton 
or  a  Milton.  While  they  pretend  to  be  in  love 
with  scholarship,  they  are  sworn  foes  of  every 
means  of  acquiring  it.  So  jealous  and  exacting 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  their  unlucky  ad- 
mirers, that  an  interesting  book  is  as  bad  as  a 
rival  beauty ;  the  solution  of  an  abstruse  prob- 
lem is  equivalent  to  a  quarrel ;  the  study  of  a 
science  amounts  to  prolonged  absence,  and  con- 
sequent oblivion.  As  for  themselves,  they  will 
read  nothing  but  novels,  and  listen  to  nothing 
but  nonsense.  Improving  conversation  is  ever 
drowned  in  untimely  giggling,  and  a  useful  lec- 
ture is  looked  upon  as  an  inadmissable  bore." 

"  I  think,"  interrupted  Fanny,  "  that  lectures 
may  be  bores  without  even  the  pretense  of  be- 
ing useful." 

"If  I  had  Cousin  Porte's  talents,"  said  Min- 
nie, "I  would  write  a  novel  to  demonstrate  the 
impropriety  of  novel  reading,  and  deliver  a  pub- 
lic lecture  on  the  frivolity  of  frivolousness." 

Dora  yawned,  and,  with  an  air  of  unaffected 
simplicity,  avowed  that,  for  her  part,  she  thought 
more  of  the  scholars  than  she  did  of  scholarship. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Minnie,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  we  do  not  so  much  admire  the  laborious,  pains- 
taking student,  the  mere  book-worm ;  but  the 
brilliant,  dashing  genius,  whose  productions 
seem  the  results  of  intuition  rather  than  of  la- 
bor, whose  eloquence  is  unstudied,  whose  verses 
are  impromptu — " 

Minnie  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned  away 
her  suffused  cheek  under  the  pretense  of  ar- 
ranging her  sewing.  Crayon  bit  his  lip  and  be- 
gan whistling  like  a  fifer,  when  fortunately  the 
servant  ushered  in  Mr.  Twiggs  and  several  of 
his  friends. 

While  the  Freshmen  are  paying  their  com- 
pliments to  the  ladies,  we  can  not  forbear  in- 
dulging in  a  few  moral  reflections. 
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TO   SHAVE   OR  DYE,    THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION. 

While  every  body's  mouth  and  every  body's 
book  are  rilled  with  laudations  of  Nature,  her 
skill  in  adapting  her  gifts  to  the  necessities  of 
every  age  and  clime,  the  unerring  truth  of  her 
teachings,  the  infallibility  of  her  intuitions,  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  why  has  not  some  bold 
philosopher  overthrown  this  host  of  slang  and 
battered  this  castle  of  paper  walls  with  the  ar- 
tillery of  every-day  facts  and  experiences  ?  Why 
do  babies  cry  after  the  moon  ?  Why  does  all 
the  world  want  what  it  can't  get?  Why  have 
boys  of  sixteen  or  thereabout  such  an  inordinate 
desire  for  beards?  And  why,  when  the  gift 
would  be  most  acceptable,  does  the  hard-hearted 
Dame  insult  them  with  a  sprinkling  of  peach 
fuzz  instead  ?  And  why,  when  years  have  ma- 
tured the  hirsute  harvest,  does  the  desire  for  it 
disappear,  and  the  man  become  involved  in  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  to  get  rid  of  that 
appendage  which,  as  a  youth,  he  would  have 
gloried  in  ?     Answer  me  that,  ye  optimists. 

During  the  journey,  our  hero's  beard  had 
grown  broad  and  long,  until  he  resembled  a 
sapeur  of  the  French  Guard.  In  looking  on  the 
downy  lips  of  the  students,  a  most  unphilosophic 
sense  of  superiority  took  possession  of  him.  He 
was  annoyed,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  the 
interest  which  the  ladies  appeared  to  take  in 
their  beardless  conversation. 

Crayon  assumed  a  magisterial  air :  "  Ned,  my 
boy,  how  are  you  getting  on  with  the  classics  ?" 

Ned  replied,  modestly,  that  he  had  passed 
his  last  examination  very  creditably. 

"Are  you  of  opinion  that  Dido  was  really  in 
love  with  the  Pious  iEneas  ?" 

"  Virgil  says  so,"  replied  Ned. 

"But  does  not  Virgil  frequently  say  ' Dido  et 
Dux,'  and,  worse  than  all,  '  Dux  Trojanorwn! 
(which  species  was  probably  larger  than  our 
fowl — a  sort  of  aquatic  Shanghai),  and  how  do 
you  reconcile  this  with  his  previous  statement?" 

"If  she  eat  ducks,"  said  Dora,  "she  certainly 
couldn't  have  been  much  in  love." 

"  Certainly  not.     Dido  was  a  humbug." 

"Cousin  Crayon,"  said  Ned,  beginning  to 
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show  a  little  pluck,  "who  was  first  found  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  peace  ?" 

"According  to  Holy  Writ,"  said  Crayon,  "it 
must  have  been  the  first  Cain." 

"Not  so,"  said  Ned.  "For  before  his  time, 
and  even  before  the  creation,  it  is  said  l  Nihil 

fit:" 

"  So  he  did,  indeed,"  said  Crayon. 

Although  the  girls  did  not  entirely  under- 
stand this  sally,  they  laughed  all  the  more,  while 
Crayon  looked  quite  vexed. 

"Very  well,  youngster,  very  well;  you'll  get 
along.  With  twenty  years  of  study  and  patience 
you  may  become  a  ripe  scholar,  and  grow  a 
beard  like  mine  probably.  For  the  present, 
Ned,  let  me  counsel  you  to  cream  your  face  and 
submit  it  to  the  cat ;  and  for  the  rest,  be  content 
with  the  distinctions  that  appertain  to  your  age 
and  condition.  '  Pro  Ingenuo  adolescenti,  sedula 
scholasticaz,  disciplines,  observantia,  et  in  Uteris  pro- 
fectu  egregio:  " 


SHAVING. 

Now,  before  the  girls,  this  was  rather  too 
much.  Crayon  must  have  forgotten  that  he 
had  once  been  a  boy.  Ned  turned  very  red, 
bit  his  lip,  and  then  writing  a  verse  on  the  back 
of  a  card,  handed  it  to  Crayon,  and  asked  him 
to  translate  it. 

"Quipascit  barbam,  si  crescit  mente,  Platoni, 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  te  tua  barba  fecit." 

"Devil  take  the  puppy,"  thought  our  hero. 
But  the  ladies  didn't  understand  Latin ;  so  he 
complimented  Ned  on  his  scholarship,  and  put 
the  joke  in  his  pocket,  taking  good  care  not  to 
allude  to  the  subject  afterward. 

As  their  own  carriage  was  still  at  the  shop  un- 
dergoing repairs,  our  friends  hired  a  hack  to  visit 
Monticello,  once  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  On 
their  way  up  the  mountain  they  turned  aside,  a 
little  way  from  the  road,  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  departed  sage  and  statesman.  The  gate  of 
the  inclosure  was  off  its  hinges,  and  the  wall  it- 
self crumbling  to  ruin.  The  grave  was  former- 
ly marked  by  a  simple  granite  obelisk,  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  in  one  face  of  which  was  sunk  a 
slab  of  white  marble,  containing  the  following 
inscription : 

HRRE   LIBS   BURIED   THOMAS   JEFFERSON, 

AUTHOR   OF   THE    DECLARATION    OP    AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE} 

OK   THE    STATUTE    OF    YIRG7NIA    FOR   RELIGIOUS    FREEDOM} 

AND    FATHER   OF  TUB  UNITERSITY   OF   YIRGINIA. 
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The  marble  slab  has  disappeared  entirely, 
and  of  the  obelisk  there  remains  but  a  shapeless 
lump  of  granite.  A  good  sized  flint-stone,  which 
had  evidently  served  very  often  for  a  hammer, 
lay  beside  the  remains  of  the  monument. 

"  Is  this  broken,  nameless  stone  all  that  marks 
the  grave  of  Jefferson  ?"  inquired  Minnie. 

"  It  seems,"  said  Fanny,  "  as  if  some  Vandal 
enemy  had  visited  the  place.  Such  sacrilege 
and  wanton  destruction  is  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  British,"  said  Dora. 
"You  know  how  they  were  censured  and  abused 
for  breaking  the  Naval  Monument  at  Washing- 
ton." 

"Be  more  particular  in  your  chronology, 
Dora.  The  last  war  with  England  terminated 
in  1815,  and  Jefferson  died  in  1826." 

"  Sure  enough,  I  forgot  that.  But  how  can 
any  one  tell  when  he  died  when  the  tomb  is 
broken  to  pieces.     It  is  very  disgraceful." 

"Women  always  jump  at  conclusions,"  re- 
plied Crayon.  "  The  modes  of  showing  respect 
to  the  dead  are  altogether  conventional,  and 
are  different  in  different  countries.  Among 
some  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  peoples  it  is 
customary  for  every  passer  to  cast  a  stone  upon 
the  grave  of  departed  greatness,  and  the  monu- 
ment thus  raised  grows  in  magnitude  and  re- 
spect from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age. 
In  this  country,  justly  proud  of  its  enlighten- 
ment, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  customary  for  vis- 
itors to  carry  away  a  portion  of  any  monument 
or  memorial  that  may  have  become  hallowed  by 
association  with  an  illustrious  name.  While  the 
unpretending  name,  which  private  affection  has 
carved  upon  the  mortuary  slab,  may  remain  un- 
disturbed until  the  dead  and  his  posterity  are  for- 
gotten, the  monuments  of  the  great  are  cracked 
up  and  scattered  abroad  to  enrich  innumerable 
curiosity  cabinets  throughout  the  land.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  observe  these  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  popular  respect  for  his  memory." 

The  exterior  of  the  house  at  Monticello  is 
striking,  although  time  and  the  elements  are 
playing  sad  havoc  with  the  perishable  materials 
of  which  it  is  built.  Unless  speedily  repaired, 
brick,  stucco,  and  wood-work  will  soon  tumble 
into  absolute  ruin.  The  interior  is  better  pre- 
served, and  the  two  principal  rooms  have  some 
pretensions  to  elegance.  For  the  rest,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  an  interior  plan  more  ridicu- 
lous and  ill-contrived.  The  stairways  are  so  nar- 
row and  steep,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  admis- 
sible as  passages  to  a  kitchen  loft.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  great  men  ambitious  of  little 
things  entirely  out  of  their  line,  and  Ave  suppose 
the  statesman,  here  as  at  the  University,  meddled 
a  good  deal  with  the  builders.  The  view  from 
the  plateau,  for  beauty,  variety,  and  extent,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed ;  and  what,  after  all,  are  the 
considerations  of  convenience,  expense,  or  tech- 
nical criticism,  to  one  who  can  appreciate  the 
glorious  surroundings  of  this  classic  dwelling? 

Monticello  is  situated  upon  the  apex  of  a 


mountain,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Rivanna 
River,  which  flows  at  the  base.  It  is  three  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  Charlottesville,  which, 
with  the  University,  is  in  full  view  from  the 
house.  The  whole  improvement  is  said  to  have 
cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

As  they  were  descending  the  mountain,  our 
travelers  heard  a  sharp  crash,  and  the  carriage 
sunk  on  one  side  until  it  was  suddenly  brought 
up  against  a  gravel  bank. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  one  of  the  girls, 
with  a  yawn. 

"  Oh !  nothing,"  replied  Porte,  quietly  accom- 
modating his  person  to  the  change  of  level ;  "  a 
wheel  is  smashed,  I  believe." 

The  driver  made  his  appearance  at  the  win- 
dow, in  a  state  of  great  perturbation ;  but  was 
soon  calmed  by  the  impassive  manner  of  the 
travelers. 

"  Detach  your  horses,  Uncle ;  ride  to  town, 
and  bring  us  another  carriage.  You  need  not 
hurry  about  it,  but  try  to  bring  us  one  that  will 
last  to  the  hotel." 

"Did  you  say  onhitch  'em,  master?" 

"  Yes !  yes !  onhitch  'em." 

"  Dat  I  will  do  dat,"  replied  the  obsequious 
negro. 

Presently  his  horses'  feet  were  heard  clatter- 
ing down  the  road ;  and  soon  the  sound  died 
away  in  the  distance.  The  ladies  drew  their 
shawls  around  them,  and  one  after  another 
dropped  to  sleep.  Wakeful  on  his  post,  like  a 
chivalrous  sentinel,  Porte  Crayon  looked  on  the 
sleeping  beauties,  proud  of  his  responsibility, 
and  filled  with  knight-errant  imaginings.  Half 
an  hour  after,  when  the  ruddy  moon  peeped  in 
at  the  carriage-window,  she  found  sentinel  and 
all  asleep,  and  so  Uncle  Pompey  found  them 
when  he  returned  with  his  new  carriage. 

After  leaving  Charlottesville,  our  travelers 
floundered  on  through  the  mud  of  Orange  and 
Culpepper,  which  part  of  the  journey  the  philos- 
opher characterized  as  "  dead  slow,"  and  won- 
dered that  counties  that  contained  so  many 
handsome  country  residences,  and  had  furnished 
so  many  great  names  to  history,  could  tolerate 
such  thoroughfares.  Not  unfrequently  the  over- 
done horses  would  come  to  a  halt  in  the  middle 
of  the  highway,  and  the  ladies  would  be  disem- 
barked by  means  of  a  bridge  of  rails,  construct- 
ed from  the  door  of  the  carnage  to  the  shore. 
Then  Mice  would,  by  dint  of  coaxing,  whipping, 
and  putting  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  get 
his  beasts  out  of  that  difficulty,  shortly  to  fall 
into  another  of  like  character. 

One  day  as  they  journeyed,  Mice  tied  the 
reins  to  his  leg,  and  drawing  up  his  carpet-bag, 
with  some  hesitation  pulled  out  a  bundle  about 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  man's  head. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Porte,  with  surprise. 
"  Have  you  turned  naturalist,  too  ?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  that  hornet's  nest  ?" 

"  Dis  ain't  no  hornet's  ness,  Mass'  Porte ; 
dem's  bank-notes  ;  an  please,  Sir,  I  want  you  to 
count  'em  for  me." 

On  examination  of  the  bundle,  it  proved  to 
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be  a  wad  of  one-dollar  notes,  a 
circulating  medium  then  in  tol- 
erable repute  in  Southwestern 
Virginia,  furnished  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Washington  City 
bankers.  A  medium  much  more 
convenient  than  gold  and  silver 
(Old  Bullion  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding), as  it  may  be  man- 
ufactured to  any  extent  without 
the  trouble  of  washing  and  min- 
ing in  outlandish  and  inhospit- 
able regions.  When  he  saw  of 
what  material  this  ball  was  com- 
posed, Crayon's  countenance  fell, 
and  vague  suspicions  of  bank  rob- 
beries crossed  his  mind. 

"  Where,  in  the  name  of  For- 
tune, did  this  come  from?  Did 
you  find  it,  or  have  you  robbed  a 
country  store?  Confess  instantly." 

"  No,  indeed,  Mass'  Porte,"  replied  Mice,  with 
honest  fervor,  "  I  never  stealed  money  in  all  my 
life — I  didn't.  Fact  is,  Massa,  I  larnt  day  way  to 
thumb  a  Jack,  what  you  showed  dem  wagoners, 
and  so  I  skun  dem  nigger  waiters  at  Lynch- 
burg and  Charlottesville  outen  dat  money  hon- 
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Dat  money  and 
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estly,  Mass'  Porte,  honestly, 
dese  two  watches." 

Here  Mice  produced  a  brace  of  copper  watch- 
es, which  might  have  figured  at  a  New  York 
mock-auction. 

"Honor  and  honesty,  like  every  thing  else, 
seem  to  be  purely  conventional." 
"Dat's    a   fac,    Mass'   Porte. 
Dem's  my  sentiments." 

In  the  mean  time  Crayon 
counted  the  money,  and  ascer- 
tained that  what  he  had  taken 
for  one  or  two  thousand,  amount- 
ed to  less  than  a  hundred  dollars. 
He  returned  the  coachman  his 
ill-gotten  gains,  and  lectured  him 
soundly  on  the  general  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct.  Mice  ac- 
quiesced easily  in  every  thing, 
and  promised  amendment  for 
the  future,  especially  as  the  Pop- 
ish idea  of  restitution  was  not 
suggested.  He  muttered,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  "didn't  see 
the  use  of  gittin'  larnin'  if  he 
wasn't  'lowed  to  use  it." 

As  they  put  up  one  evening  at 
a  village  tavern,  a  red-nosed,  un- 
shaven fellow  approached  our 
hero,  and  giving  him  a  familiar 
poke  in  the  ribs,  addressed  him 
by  name. 

"I  say,  old  hoss,  how  goes  it? 
Don't  remember  me,  I  reckon? 
Old  schoolmate.  Look  again  !" 
Crayon  shaded  his  eyes.  "  The 
face,"  said  he,  "I  don't  recog- 
nize, but  the  voice  reminds  me 
of  one  Bill  Montague." 

"The  same,  old  fellow,  the 
same !" 

William  Montague  had  com- 
menced life  some  twenty  years 
before,  with  a  small  patrimony 
and  a  tolerable  education,  both 
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of  which  he  drank  up.  With  his  means  and 
respectability  he  also  lost  his  good  name,  liter- 
all  v.  From  the  sonorous  William  Montague, 
it  got  to  be  Will  Montage,  then  Bill  Tage — 
pronounced  g  hard — and  by  the  time  he  arrived 
at  the  condition  of  complete  vagabondism,  no- 
thing was  left  of  his  title  but  Bill  Taggs. 

"Mr.  Montague,  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Mr.  Montague  ?  It  wasn't  Mr.  Montague 
when  we  used  to  sit  on  the  same  bench  at  school. 
I  have  never  forgotten  our  early  friendship,  old 
boy,  how  we  used  to  catch  flies  together  and 
drown  kittens.  Ah !  those  were  rare  times !" 
and  William  sighed,  as  if  the  reminiscence  was 
too  much  for  him.  "Ah,  Porte  !  we  will  never 
see  such  days  again.  To  think  of  the  windows 
we've  broken,  the  bird-nests  we've  robbed,  the 
hens'  eggs  we've  sucked.  And  then  the  splen- 
did lies  we  used  to  tell  the  schoolmaster.  You 
could  beat  us  all  at  that,  Porte ;  we  all  knocked 
under  to  you.  Many  a  whopper  I've  borrowed 
from  you  to  get  myself  out  of  a  scrape." 

"My  friend,"  said  Crayon,  with  dignity, 
"since  I  left  school  I  have  been  about  in  the 
world  a  great  deal,  and  consequently  have  but 
a  faint  recollection  of  the  matters  to  which  you 
allude." 

"At  any  rate,  you'll  condescend  to  take  a 
drink  with  an  old  acquaintance  ?" 

"  Who's  to  pay  ?"  said  Boniface,  looking  sig- 
nificantly at  Mr.  C. 

Crayon  slipped  a  quarter -eagle  into  his 
friend's  hand  with  delicate  adroitness. 

"I'd  like  to  know,"  said  Bill,  addressing  the 
landlord  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  "why 
you  put  that  question  to  me  when  I  ask  a  gen- 
tleman to  drink  ?  Set  down  your  best."  Here 
Mr.  Montague  flipped  his  coin  on  the  counter 
with  the  look  of  a  millionaire. 

"  Mr.  Taggs,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Change !"  said  Bill,  smacking  his  lips. 

"  Mr.  Taggs,  I  haven't  got  the  change  handy ; 
but  I'll  just  credit  the  amount  on  your  little  ac- 
count, you  understand." 

Bill  looked  blank.  "Porte,"  said  he,  "I 
shouldn't  mention  it,  probably,  after  twenty 
years,  but  the  amount  you  lent  me  just  now 
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about  covers  a  little  balance  you  owed  me  on  a 
game  of  seven-up — you  recollect  we  played  the 
night  of  the  big  spree,  when  you  and  I  stole 
the  miller's  geese  and  got  beastly  drunk  after- 
ward— " 

"No!"  said  Crayon,  bluntly.  "I  recollect 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  get  out — " 

Our  hero  was  relieved  from  hearing  further 
reminiscences  of  his  early  friend,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  dress 
and  deportment,  to  the  practiced  eye,  showed 
him  to  be  one  of  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

"  Your  servant,  Sir.  Traveling,  I  presume  ? 
Returning  from  the  springs  ?" 

"  I  have  been  making  an  excursion  in  the 
mountains;  have  visited  the  principal  watering- 
places  ;  and   am  now  homeward  bound :  

County,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac." 

"A  Virginian,  Sir,  of  course?  Happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  My  name  is  Hardy, 
at  your  service." 

"And  mine,  Sir,  is  Crayon." 
"Indeed,  bless  my  soul!     I  am  delighted  to 
hear  it.     You  must  be  a  relative  of  my  wife. 
That  was  her  maiden  name.    Spells  it  C-r-a-n-e." 
"Our  family  spell  the  name  C-r-a-y-o-n" 
"All   Frenchified   nonsense.      Your   father 
didn't  know  how  to  spell,  young  man.    But  you 
must  go  out  to  my  house,  and  make  it  your 
home  while  you  remain  in   this  part   of  the 
country — several  weeks,  of  course.    Mrs.  Hardv 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.     We  are  a  great 
people  for  blood." 

Crayon  intimated  that  his  plans  did  not  ad- 
mit of  his  remaining  longer  than  that  night ; 
and  besides,  he  had  a  party  of  ladies  with  him. 
Squire  Hardy's  countenance  brightened. 
" Ladies !  So  much  the  better;  my  girls  will 
be  delighted  to  see  their  cousins.  Tom,  get  my 
buggy  immediately."  And  the  Squire  drove  off 
in  hot  haste." 

"The  old  gentleman  is  gone,"  said  Crayon, 
rather  mystified  by  this  manoeuvre. 

"Bless  your  soul,  Sir,"  said  the  host,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "he'll  be  back  directly.  He's  not 
going  to  let  you  off.  This  is  a  poor  place,  Sir, 
for  my  business,  Sir.  There's  not  much  travel 
at  best ;  and  when  I  do  get  a  gen- 
teel customer  I  can't  keep  him, 
on  account  of  Squire  Hardy,  and 
the  like  of  him.  He  only  lives 
two  miles  from  town,  keeps  a 
much  better  tavern  than  I  do, 
and  nothing  to  pay,  and  good 
liquor  into  the  bargain." 

In  a  marvelous  short  time  a 
carriage  drove  up,  and  the  old 
gentleman,  with  two  bouncing 
daughters,  stepped  out.  The  la- 
dies were  presented ;  the  Squire 
kissed  the  girls  all  round,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
without  any  particular  agency  of 
his  own,  our  hero  found  himself, 
bag,  baggage,  and  responsibilities, 
transferred  to  the  old-fashioned, 
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roomy    mansion  of  the 
Hardys. 

Every  body  was  de- 
lighted. The  old  lady 
left  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  cut  of  yarn  she  was 
winding,  to  welcome  her 
newly-discovered  rela- 
tives; and  Crayon  was 
entertained  for  two 
hours  with  the  genealo- 
gy of  the  family.  It 
was  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt  that  they  were 
connected,  not  only  on 
the  Crayon  side  of  the 
house,  but  likewise  on 
the  Hardy  side.  These 
interesting  discoveries 
were  confirmed  next 
morning  by  a  message 
from  an  aged  domestic, 
Aunt  Winnie,  Avho  in- 
formed Mr.  Crayon  that 
she  had  nursed  his  fa- 
ther, and  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving a  visit  from  him 
at  her  cabin. 

Crayon  says  his  father 
must  have  been  a  re- 
markable child,  for  he 
had  already  heard  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  old 
women  who  had  nursed 
him.  However,  Aunt 
Winnie  was  a  person  of 
too  much  importance  on 
the  estate  to  be  slighted, 
and  the  visit  was  made 

in  due  form  next  morning.  Her  little  white- 
washed cabin  stood  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  "  great  house,"  and  was  fitted  up  Avith  due 
regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  aged  occupant,  not 
forgetting  the  ornamental,  in  the  shape  of  high- 
ly-colored lithographs  and  white-fringed  cur- 
tains. 

"Lord  bless  us  !"  said  the  old  woman,  "  don't 
tell  me  dis  is  Mass'  Nat's  son.  Mussy  on  us! 
What  you  got  all  dat  liar  on  your  face  like  wild 
people  ?  Good  Lord ;  can't  tell  who  de  boy 
looks  like  on  account  of  dat  har  /" 

Crayon  smiled  at  the  old  nurse's  comments ; 
and  having  made  the  donation  usual  on  such 
occasions,  turned  to  depart. 

"  Thank'ee,  young  master ;  Lord  bless  you. 
You'se  'mazin'  good-lookin'  behind,  any  how." 

Aunt  Winnie  was  supposed  to  be  upward  of 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  could  count  among 
her  descendants  children  of  the  fifth  generation, 
one  of  whom  stood  at  her  side  when  Crayon  took 
a  sketch  of  her.  She  walked  with  difficulty, 
but  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  her  other  facul- 
ties apparently  complete.  Her  memory  was 
good,  and  her  narratives  of  the  olden  time  re- 
plete with  interest.  One  story  which  she  told 
of  revolutionary  times  is  worth  preserving : 
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In  one  of  Tarleton's  marauding  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  Virginia,  his  troops  stopped 
to  breakfast  at  the  plantation  of  old  Major 
Hardy,  the  father  of  the  present  Squire.  All 
those  of  the  household  that  drew  the  sword 
were  with  the  armies  of  their  country,  but  they 
had  by  no  means  carried  with  them  all  the  pluck 
and  patn'otism. 

The  good  lady  received  her  visitors  with 
such  spirit  that  it  seemed  she  still  considered 
her  house  her  own,  and  she  still  appeared  to 
give  with  haughty  hospitality  what  her  unwel- 
come guests  would  have  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  officers  who  breakfasted  in  the 
house  were  awed  into  respect  by  her  manner; 
and  her  houses  and  barns  were  spared  a  fate 
that  befell  many  others.  But  the  passage  of 
such  a  troop  was  like  a  visit  of  the  locusts  of 
Egypt.  Fodder-stacks  had  disappeared,  grana- 
ries were  emptied,  meat-houses  rifled,  piggery 
and  poultry -yard  silent  as  the  grave.  The  ma- 
tron contemplated  the  devastation  with  swell- 
ing indignation.  All  gone — all.  If  they  had 
been  Washington's  troopers  she  would  have  glo- 
ried in  the  sacrifice ;  but  to  be  forced  to  feed 
the  host  of  the  oppressor — to  give  nourishment 
and  strength  to  those  who  might  soon   meet 
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her  husband  and  sons  in  battle — that  was  hard 
indeed. 

The  negroes  had  returned  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  stood  grouped  around,  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  their  mistress,  but  not  daring  to 
break  the  silence.  Presently  an  old  MuscoA^y 
drake  crept  out  from  beneath  the  corn-house, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  during  that  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  sight  of  this  solitary  and  now  use- 
less patriarch  was  the  feather  that  broke  the 
camel's  back.  The  matron's  patience  gave  way 
under  it. 

"Jack  !"  she  screamed,  "catch  that  duck  !" 
With  the  instinct  of  obedience,  Jack  pounced 
upon  the  wheezing  waddler. 


"  Now,  mount  that  mare  ;  mount  instant- 
ly!" 

With  countenance  of  ashy  hue,  and  staring 
eyes,  Jack  obeyed  the  order. 

"Now,  ride  after  the  troopers — ride  for  your 
life.  Give  my  compliments  to  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton — mind,  to  no  one  else — the  officer  on  the 
black  horse — give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell 
him  your  mistress  says  he  forgot  to  take  that 
duck." 

Away  went  the  messenger  at  full  speed  after 
the  retreating  cohorts. 

"  Well,  Jack,  did  you  deliver  that  message  ?'" 

"  Sartain,  missus." 

"To  Colonel  Tarleton  himself?" 
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"  Sartain,  missus." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"He  put  duck  in  he  wallet,  and  say  he  much 
'bliged." 

The  old  nurse  was  not  the  only  character  on 
the  estate.  The  Squire  himself  was  the  type  of 
a  class  found  only  among  the  rural  population 
of  our  Southern  States — a  class,  the  individuals 
of  which  are  connected  by  a  general  similari- 
ty of  position  and  circumstance,  but  present  a 
field  to  the  student  of  man  infinite  in  variety, 
rich  in  originality. 

As  the  isolated  oak  that  spreads  his  umbra- 
geous top  in  the  meadow  surpasses  his  spindling 
congener  of  the  forest,  so  does  the  country  gen- 
tleman, alone  in  the  midst  of  his  broad  estate, 
outgrow  the  man  of  crowds  and  conventionali- 
ties in  our  cities.  The  oak  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  comparison,  as  his  locality  and 
consequent  superiority  are  permanent.  The 
Squire,  out  of  his  own  district,  we  ignore. 
Whether  by  nature,  or  simply  in  default  of 
comparison,  at  home  he  is  invariably  a  great 
man.  Such,  at  least,  was  Squire  Hardy.  Sour 
and  cynical  in  speech,  yet  overflowing  with  hu- 
man kindness ;  contemning  luxury  and  expense 
in  dress  and  equipage,  but  princely  in  his  hos- 
pitality; praising  the  olden  time,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  present ;  the  mortal  foe  of 
progressionists  and  fast  people  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  above  all,  a  philosopher  of  his  own 
school,  he  judged  by  the  law  of  Procrustes,  and 
permitted  no  appeals;  opinionated  and  arbitrary 
as  the  Czar,  he  was  sauced  by  his  negroes,  re- 
spected and  loved  by  his  neighbors,  led  by  the 
nose  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  the  abject 
slave  of  his  grandchildren. 

His  house  was  as  big  as  a  barn ;  and  as  his 
sons  and  daughters  married,  they  brought  their 


mates  home  to  the  old  mansion.  "It  will  be 
time  enough  for  them  to  hive,"  quoth  the  Squire, 
"  when  the  old  box  is  full." 

Notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  fast  men 
nowadays,  he  is  rather  pleased  with  any  allu- 
sion to  his  own  youthful  reputation  in  that  line, 
and  not  unfrequently  tells  a  good  story  on  him- 
self. We  can  not  omit  one  told  by  a  neighbor, 
as  being  characteristic  of  the  times  and  man- 
ners forty  years  ago : 

At  Culpepper  Court  House,  or  some  Court 
House  thereabout,  Dick  Hardy,  then  a  good- 
humored,  gay  young  bachelor,  and  the  prime 
favorite  of  both  sexes,  was  called  upon  to  carve 
the  pig  at  the  Court  dinner.  The  district  judge 
was  at  the  table,  the  lawyers,  justices,  and  even- 
body  else  that  felt  disposed  to  dine.  At  Dick's 
right  elbow  sat  a  militia  colonel,  who  was  trick- 
ed out  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  admit- 
ted by  his  rank.  He  had  probably  been  engaged 
on  some  court-martial,  imposing  fifty  cent  fines 
on  absentees  from  the  last  general  muster. 
Howbeit  Dick,  in  thrusting  his  fork  into  the 
back  of  the  pig,  bespattered  the  officer's  regi- 
mentals with  some  of  the  superfluous  gravy. 
"Beg  your  pardon,"  said  Dick,  as  he  went  on 
with  his  carving.  Now  these  were  times  when 
the  war  spirit  was  high,  and  chivalry  at  a  pre- 
mium. "Teg  your  pardon"  might  serve  as  a 
napkin  to  wipe  the  stain  from  one's  honor,  but 
did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  greased  and 
spotted  regimentals. 

The  Colonel,  swelling  with  wrath,  seized  a 
spoon,  and  deliberately  dipping  it  into  the  gravy, 
dashed  it  over  Dick's  prominent  shirt-frill. 

All  saw  the  act,  and  with  open  eyes  and 
mouths  sat  in  astonished  silence,  waiting  to  see 
what  would  be  done  next.  The  outraged  citi- 
zen calmly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
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looked  at  his  frill,  the  officer,  and  the  pig,  one 
after  another.  The  Colonel,  unmindful  of  the 
pallid  countenance  and  significant  glances  of  the 
burning  eye,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  arms 
akimbo,  regarding  the  young  farmer  with  cool 
disdain.  A  murmur  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion arose  from  the  congregated  guests.  Dick's 
face  turned  red  as  a  turkey-gobbler's.  He  de- 
liberately took  the  pig  by  the  hind-legs,  and  with 
a  sudden  whirl  brought  it  down  upon  the  head 
of  the  unlucky  officer.  Stunned  by  the  squash- 
ing blow,  astounded  and  blinded  with  steams  of 
gravy  and  wads  of  stuffing,  he  attempted  to  rise, 
but  blow  after  blow  from  the  fat  pig  fell  upon 
his  bewildered  head.  He  seized  a  carving- 
knife,  and  attempted  to  defend  himself  with 
blind  but  ineffectual  fury;  and  at  length,  with 
a  desperate  effort,  rose  and  took  to  his  heels. 
Dick  Hardy,  whose  wrath  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter,  followed,  belaboring  him  unmercifully 
at  every  step,  around  the  table,  through  the 
hall,  and  into  the  street,  the  crowd  shouting  and 
applauding.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  among 
this  crowd  were  lawyers,  sheriffs,  magistrates, 
and  constables ;  and  that  even  his  honor,  the 
judge,  forgetting  his  dignity  and  position,  shout- 
ed in  a  loud  voice,  "  Give  it  to  him,  Dick  Hardy ! 
There's  no  law  in  Christendom  against  basting 
a  man  with  a  roast  pig !"  Dick's  weapon  foiled 
before  his  anger;  and  when  at  length  the  bat- 
tered Colonel  escaped  into  the  door  of  a  friendly 
dwelling,  the  victor  had  nothing  in  his  hands 
but  the  hind-legs  of  the  roaster.  He  re-entered 
the  dining-room  flourishing  these  over  his  head, 
and  venting  his  still  unappeased  wrath  in  great 
oaths. 

The  company  reassembled,  and  finished  their 
dinner  as  best  they  might.  In  reply  to  a  toast, 
Hardy  made  a  speech,  wherein  he  apologized 


for  sacrificing  the  principal  dinner  dish,  and,  as 
he  expressed  it,  for  putting  public  property  to 
private  uses.  In  reply  to  this  speech  a  treat  was 
ordered.  In  those  good  old  days  folks  were  not 
so  virtuous  but  that  a  man  might  have  cakes  and 
ale  without  being  damned  for  it;  and  it  is  pre- 
sumable the  day  wound  up  with  a  spree. 

After  the  Squire  got  older,  and  a  family  grew 
up  around  him,  he  was  not  always  victorious  in 
his  contests.  For  example,  a  question  lately 
arose  about  the  refurnishing  of  the  house.  On 
their  return  from  a  visit  to  Richmond,  the  ladies 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  parlors  looked 
bare  and  old  fashioned,  and  it  was  decided  by 
them  in  secret  conclave  that  a  change  was  ne- 
cessary. 

"  What !"  said  he,  in  a  towering  passion ; 
"  isn't  it  enough  that  you  spend  your  time  and 
money  in  vinegar  to  sour  sweet  peaches,  and 
sugar  to  sweeten  crab-apples,  that  you  must  turn 
the  house  you  were  born  in  topsy-turvy?  God 
help  us — we've  a  house  with  windows  to  let  the 
light  in,  and  you  want  curtains  to  keep  it  out; 
Ave've  plastered  the  Avails  to  make  them  white, 
and  now  you  want  to  paste  blue  paper  over 
them  ;  we've  waxed  floors  to  walk  on,  and  we 
must  pay  two  dollars  a  yard  for  carpet  to  save 
the  oak  plank !  Begone  with  your  nonsense,  ye 
demented  jades !" 

The  Squire  smote  the  oak  floor  with  his  heavy 
cane,  and  the  rosy  petitioners  fled  from  his  pres- 
ence, laughing.  In  due  time,  however,  the  par- 
lors were  furnished  with  carpets,  curtains,  paper, 
and  all  the  fixtures  of  modern  luxury.  The 
ladies  were,  of  course,  greatly  delighted ;  and 
while  professing  great  aversion  and  contempt 
for  the  "tawdry  lumber,"  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  the  worthy  man  enjoyed  their  pleasure  as 
much  as  they  did  the  new  furniture. 
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On  another  occasion,  too,  did  the  doughty 
Squire  suffer  defeat  under  circumstances  far 
more  humiliating,  and  from  an  adversary  far  less 
worthy. 

The  western  horizon  was  blushing  rosy  red  at 
the  coming  of  the  sun,  whose  descending  chariot 
was  hidden  by  the  thick  Indian-Summer  haze 
that  covered  lowland  and  mountain  as  it  were 
with  a  violet-tinted  vail.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  things  (we  were  going  to  say)  when 
Squire  Hardy  sallied  forth  charged  with  a  small 
bag  of  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  his 
farm  generally,  and  particularly  of  salting  his 
sheep.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the 
old  gentleman,  with  his  dignified  portly  figure, 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  long  procession  of 
improved  breeds — the  universally  received  em- 
blems of  innocence  and  patience.  Barring  his 
modern  costume,  he  might  have  suggested  to  the 
artist's  mind  a  picture  of  one  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Having  come  to  a  convenient  place,  or  having 
tired  himself  crying  co-nan,  co-nan,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  the  Squire  halted.  The  black  ram 
halted,  and  the  long  procession  of  ewes  and  well- 
grown  lambs  moved  up  in  a  dense  semicircle, 
and  also  halted,  expressing  their  pleasure  at 
the  expected  treat  by  gentle  bleatings.  The 
Squire  stooped  to  spread  the  salt.  The  black 
ram,  either  from  most  uncivil  impatience,  or 
mistaking  the  movement  of  the  proprietor's  coat- 
tail  for  a  challenge,  pitched  into  him  inconti- 
nently. '■'•Plenum  sed"  as  the  Oxonians  say. 
An  attack  from  behind,  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, threw  the  Squire  sprawling  on  his  face 
into  a  stone  pile. 

Oh,  never  was  the  thunder's  jar, 

The  red  tornado's  wasting  wing, 
Or  all  the  elemental  war, 

like  the  fury  of  Squire  Hardy  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

He  recovered  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a 
boy,  his  nose  bleeding,  and  a  flint-stone  in  each 
hand.     The  timid  flock  looked  all  aghast,  while 


the  audacious  offender,  so  far  from  showing  any 
disposition  to  skulk,  stood  shaking  his  head  and 
threatening  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  follow  up 
the  dastardly  attack.  The  Squire  let  fly  one 
stone  which  grazed  the  villain's  head  and  killed 
a  lamb.  With  the  other  he  crippled  a  favorite 
ewe.  The  ram  still  showed  fight,  and  the 
vengeful  proprietor  would  probably  have  soon 
decimated  his  flock,  had  not  Porte  Crayon  (who 
had  been  squirrel  shooting)  made  his  appear- 
ance in  time  to  save  them. 

"  Quick,  quick !  young  man ;  your  gun,  let 
me  shoot  the  cursed  brute  on  the  spot." 

The  Squire  was  frantic  with  rage,  the  cause 
of  which  our  hero,  having  seen  something  of  the 
affray,  easily  divined.  He  was  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  trust  his  hair-triggered  piece  in  the 
hands  of  his  excited  host. 

"By  your  leave,  Squire,  and  by  your  orders, 
I'll  do  the  shooting  myself.  Which  of  them 
was  it  ?" 

"  The  ram — the  d — d  black  ram — kill  him — 
shoot — don't  let  him  live  a  minute !" 

Crayon  leveled  his  piece  and  fired.  The 
offender  made  a  bound  and  fell  dead,  the  black 
blood  spouting  from  his  forehead  in  a  stream  as 
thick  as  your  thumb. 

"  There  now,"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  with  in- 
finite satisfaction,  "you've  got  it,  you  ungrate- 
ful brute !  You've  found  something  harder  than 
your  own  head  at  last,  you  cursed  reptile ! 
Friend  Crayon,  that's  a  capital  gun  of  yours, 
and  you  shoot  well." 

The  Squire  dropped  the  stones  which  he  had 
in  his  hands,  and  looking  back  at  the  dead  body 
of  the  belligerent  sheep,  observed  with  a  thought- 
ful air,  "He  was  a  fine  animal,  Mr.  Crayon,  a 
fine  animal,  and  this  will  teach  him  a  good  les- 
son." 

"In  all  likelihood,"  replied  Crayon  dryly,  "it 
will  break  him  of  this  trick  of  butting." 

"Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting 
guest,"  is  the  motto  of  true  hospitality  all  over 
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the  world,  and  nowhere  is  the  first  part  better  un- 
derstood than  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Intensely 
social  from  character  and  habit,  the  Virginian 
welcomes  the  stranger  with  a  hearty  cordiality 
unknown  to  parts  where  strangers  are  less  of  a 
rarity,  and  opens  his  house  and  heart  with  the 
frankness  of  a  man  who  has  never  been  taught 
suspicion  by  intercourse  with  a  world  of  sharpers. 
Confidence  begets  confidence,  kindness  begets 
kindness;  the  stranger  soon  becomes  a  friend. 
Day  by  day  the  invisible  cords  that  bind  the 
heart  are  strengthened,  and  the  lures  of  a  caress- 
ing hospitality  more  difficult  to  resist. 

When  at  length   you   have   overstaid   your 
time,  and  broken  two  or  three  appointments  for 
your  departure— when  the  calls  of  duty  and 
the  twinges  of  conscience  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
regarded— when  your  trunk  is  packed,  and  your 
carriage   at  the   door,    then   your   entertainer 
presses  your  hand :  "  You've  determined  to  leave 
us,  have  you  ?"     He  hears  your  reiterated  affirm- 
ative with  a  sigh.     "  Well,  if  you  must  go,  good- 
by.     You  remember  the  old  rule.     '  Speed  the 
parting  guest.' "     He  quotes  it  reluctantly,  as  if 
by  way  of  apology  for  letting  you  go  at  all. 
"  Come  again  soon,  and  then  not  for  a  week,  as 
if  you  came  merely  to  light  your  pipe,  but  for  a 
good  month  or  so."     You  promise  in  good  faith, 
and  take  your  leave  with  a  swelling  heart,  as  if 
bidding  farewell  to  a  second  home. 
"  Crack  your  whip  and  drive  on." 
"  Mud,"  observed  Mr.  Crayon,  "  is  emblematic 
of  despondency.     There  is  nothing  picturesque 
in  mud;   nothing  suggestive  of  poetic  ideas. 
Dante  punishes  some  of  his  sinners  in  mud- 
fast  fellows  of  the  Guelphic  faction  we  presume. 


Well,  if  mud  is  as  hard  on  sinners  as  it  is  on 
horses,  they  deserved  compassion." 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this  ad- 
verse circumstance,  our  travelers  kept  up  their 
spirits  marvelously  well.  In  default  of  better 
game,  Crayon  amused  himself  shooting  chicken- 
hawks,  which  abound  in  these  more  populous 

districts. 
Passing  Barboursville,  Culpepper  Court  House, 

and  Jeffersonton,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the 
Eauquier  Sulphur  Springs,  where  they  determ- 
ined to  repose  a  day  or  two  for  the  benefit  of 
the  horses.  If  the  natural  advantages  of  this 
watering-place  do  not  equal  many  of  those  found 
higher  up  in  the  mountains,  it  surpasses  all  others 
in°the  extent,  elegance,  and  costliness  of  its  im- 
provements. The  buildings,  of  brick  covered 
with  slate,  form  a  semicircle,  inclosing  a  hand- 
some park.  These  grounds  are  ornamented 
with  fountains,  and  enlivened  by  herds  of  fallow 

deer. 

Warrenton,  the  county  town  of  Fauquier,  is 
six  miles  distant  from  the  Springs,  and  from 
this  place  our  travelers  pursued  the  road  toward 
Ashby's  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Miss  Katy  Shackley's  quaint,  old-fashioned 
cottage  received  them  that  night,  and  so  much 
pleased  were  they  with  their  entertainment,  that 
our  artist  resolved  not  to  leave  without  carrying 
with  him  some  reminiscence  of  the  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, next  morning  before  breakfast,  he 
climbed  upon  a  gate-post  and  made  a  sketch  of 
the  premises,  a  proceeding  which  seemed  very 
greatly  to  mystify  a  turkey-gobbler  and  a  negro 
boy  at  the  wood-pile. 

Crossing  the  Ridge  at  Ashby's  Gap,  abeauti- 
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ful  view  of  the  Piedmont  country  is  obtained : 
and  immediately  on  the  summit  is  a  tulip-tree, 
or  American  poplar,  called  Lord  Fairfax's  tree, 
said  to  mark  the  spot  where  three  counties 
corner. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  A.M.,  vicar  of 
Greenwich,  who  traveled  through  the  Middle 
Settlements  in  1759  and  1760,  thus  notices  this 
pass : 

"The  pass  at  Ashby's  Gap,  from  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain on  the  eastern  side  to  the  Shenandoah,  whichruns  at  the 
foot  on  the  western,  is  about  four  miles.  The  ascent  is 
nowhere  veiy  steep,  though  the  mountains  are,  upon  the 
whole,  I  think,  higher  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  En- 
gland. When  I  was  got  to  the  top,  I  was  inexpressibly 
delighted  with  the  scene  which  opened  before  me.  Im- 
mediately under  the  mountain,  which  was  covered  with 
chamcedaphnes  in  full  bloom,  was  a  most  beautiful  river ; 
beyond  this  an  extensive  plain,  diversified  with  every 
pleasing  object  that  nature  can  exhibit ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  another  ridge  of  still  more  lofty  mount- 
ains, called  the  great  or  north  ridge,  which  inclosed  and 
terminated  the  whole." 

The  reverend  traveler  goes  on  to  give  an 
interesting  account  of  Fort  London  and  the 
town  of  Winchester,  where  he  sojourned  for  a 
short  time.  While  there,  he  was  almost  induced 
to  take  a  tour  southward  to  Augusta  County, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  natural  curiosi- 
ties which  the  officers  of  the  garrison  assured 
him  were  well  worth  seeing.  He  gives  as  a 
reason  for  not  undertaking  the  trip,  a  want  of 
time,  and  a  report  that  the  Cherokees  had  been 
scalping  in  those  parts  a  few  days  before. 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  the  curiosities  men- 
tioned, as  follows : 

"  1.  About  40  miles  westward  of  Augusta  Court  House, 


a  beautiful  cascade  rushing  down  a  precipice  150  feet  per- 
pendicular. 

"  2.  To  the  southward  of  this  about  twenty  miles,  two  cu- 
rious hot  springs,  one  tasting  like  alum,  the  other  like  the 
washings  of  a  gun. 

"3.  A  most  extraordinary  cave. 

"4.  A  wonderful  mineral  spring. 

"5.  Sixty  miles  southward  of  Augusta  Court  House  a 
natural  arch,  or  bridge,  joining  two  high  mountains  with 
a  considerable  river  running  underneath. 

"  6.  A  river  called  Lost  Eiver,  from  its  running  under 
a  mountain  and  never  appearing  again. 

"  7.  A  spring  of  a  sulphureous  nature,  an  infallible  cure 
for  particular  cutaneous  disorders. 

"  8.  Sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Winchester,  a  natural 
cave  or  well  into  which,  at  times,  a  person  may  go  down 
to  the  depth  of  100  or  150  yards ;  and  at  other  times,  the 
water  rises  up  to  the  top  and  overflows  plentifully.  This 
is  called  the  ebbing  and  flowing  well,  and  is  situated  in  a 
plain  flat  country,  not  contiguous  to  any  mountain  or  run- 
ning water. 

"9.  A  few  miles  from  hence  six  or  seven  curious  caves 
communicating  with  each  other.1' 

The  leading  wonders  of  this  catalogue  are 
evidently  those  lately  visited  by  our  travelers. 

Numbers  one  and  six  refer  to  the  Falling 
Spring  Creek  in  Bath  County,  and  the  Lost  River 
in  Hampshire,  and  number  nine,  probably  to  Al- 
len's Cave,  near  Front  Royal. 

Number  three  must  refer  to  Madison's  Cave  ; 
Weyer's,  as  before  stated,  not  having  been  dis- 
covered until  1804,  forty-four  years  after  the 
date  of  these  travels. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  November 
our  friends  again  found  themselves  in  the  town 
of  Winchester,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six 
weeks. 

Many  a  page  of  graver  history  would  the  an- 
nals of  this  old  town  fill.     The  first  stronghold 
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of  European  civilization  west  of 
the  Blue  Mountains — the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  Virginia  troops 
during  all  the  bloody  border  wars 
with  the  Indians  and  Erench — 
what  dark  tales  of  savage  cruelty, 
of  sudden  death,  of  ghastly  tor- 
ture, of  lingering  captivity,  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  of  superhuman 
endurance,  desperate  courage, 
rescue,  and  revenge,  does  not  the 
retrospect  suggest.  What  names, 
too,  would  be  associated  with 
the  thrilling  narrative ;  George 
Washington,  the  Colonial  Col- 
onel of  1755 ;  the  eccentric 
Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  of 
Cameron  and  proprietor  of  the 
northern  neck  of  Virginia ;  and, 
at  a  later  date,  the  Morgans, 
those  valiant  captains  of  1776 
and  1812.  But  leaving  these 
nobler  historic  themes  to  other 
and  abler  pens,  we  must  mind  our 
own  unpretending  business,  and 
follow  the  fortunes  of  our  merry 
pilgrims  to  the  end. 

From  Winchester  they  con- 
tinued their  journey,  thirty-six 
miles,  over  a  good  graded  road 
to  the  Berkeley  Springs.  After 
a  night  of  sweet  repose  and  an 
early  dip  in  the  celebrated  mar- 
ble pools,  our  fair  friends  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast-table,  looking  like  roses 
that  had  been 

"Washed,  lately  washed  in  a  shower." 

The  baths  at  this  place  are  probably  not  ex- 
celled by  any  in  the  world.  The  gentlemen's 
swimming-bath  is   sixty  feet   long   by  twenty 


THE    WOOD-PILE. 

wide,  and  contains  about  fifty  thousand  gallons. 
There  is  a  smaller  swimming-bath  for  ladies, 
besides  about  thirty  private  plunges,  douche,  and 
shower-baths.  The  natural  temperature  of  the 
water  is  74°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  supply  is  al- 
most unlimited.     About  twelve  hundred  gallons 
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per  minute  flow  through  the  baths  now  in  use. 
The  bath-houses  are  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
grove  ;  and  a  fine  hotel,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting four  hundred  persons,  adjoins  the  public 
grounds.  These  waters  are  said  to  be  specific 
in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  useful  in 
many  other  maladies.  They  mix  kindly  with 
old  Monongahela,  and  the  baths  are  said  to  equal 
the  waters  of  Lethe  in  washing  away  all  remem- 
brance of  a  spree. 

In  addition  to  its  present  celebrity  as  a  sum- 
mer resort,  Bath  has  a  history  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  great  names  and  events  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  Near  this  place  the 
ill-fated  army  of  Braddock  passed  when  march- 
ing to  its  doom  in  1 755.  Sir  John's  Run,  a  small 
stream  emptying  into  the  Potomac  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Bath,  and  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
was  called  after  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  captain  in 
the  British  service,  and  commander  of  Brad- 
dock's  vanguard.  The  springs  were  originally 
the  property  of  Lord  Fairfax.  He  made  a  gift 
of  them  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
which  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  to 
be  improved  and  managed  for  the  public  bene- 
fit. The  Act  incorporating  the  town  of  Bath 
was  passed  in  October,  1776;  and  the  preamble 
refers  to  the  springs  as  having  been  previously 
a  great  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  In  1777 
General  George  Washington,  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  General  Horatio  Gates,  and  a 
number  of  other  distinguished  men,  purchased 
lots  here  and  built  cottages,  to  which  they  re- 
sorted with  their  families,  both  during  and  after 
the  Revolution.  The  Baroness  de  Reidesel, 
wife  of  the  German  general  who  was  captured 
with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  notices  this  place 
in  her  interesting  memoirs.  With  her  invalid 
husband,  still  a  prisoner  on  parole,  she  spent 
the  summer  of  1781  here,  and  mentions  her 
meeting  with  the  family  of  Washington,  and 


other  persons  of  mark  in  the  history  of  those 
stirring  times.  At  the  very  time  this  amiable 
and  accomplished  lady  was  writing  these  notes, 
the  rebel  Commander-in-Chief  was  carrying  out 
his  plans,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis  in  the  month  of  October  in  that  year. 

Here,  too,  from  1782  to  1784,  we  have  ac- 
counts of  an  humbler  laborer  in  a  great  cause, 
destined  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  mankind  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  that  just  accomplished  by  the  great 
Washington. 

In  the  little  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Sir  John's 
Run — at  that  time  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  spots  on  the  Potomac — James  Rum- 
sey  built  his  first  experimental  steamboat.  The 
traditions  of  the  place  inform  us  that  Rumsey 
gained  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  his  ex- 
periments by  working  at  the  Baths  erected  by 
the  Trustees  at  that  time.  The  following  no- 
tices, taken  from  the  Maryland  Gazette,  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  may  also 
serve  to  amuse  the  curious : 

"  Richmond,  June  19th,  1784. — The  histories  of  the 
most  eminent  empires  can  not  produce  more  flattering  or 
greater  instances  of  the  genius  of  a  people  proud  to  culti- 
vate the  arts  and  eloquences  of  polite  refinement  in  the 
infancy  of  its  natural  existence,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, than  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Among  the  various  exertions  that  legislative  wisdom 
and  well-directed  policy  pervading  the  whole  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  general  good  and  national  grand- 
eur, we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  convenience  of  a  medic- 
inal bath,  supported  on  a  plan  of  propriety  and  decorum, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  Popular  respect 
will  determine  whether  this  plan  can  have  for  its  basib 
the  uses  of  similar  springs  in  Europe. 

"  In  Berkeley  County  five  bathing-houses,  with  adja- 
cent dressing-rooms,  are  already  completed:  an  assembly 
room  and  theatre  are  also  constructed  for  the  innocent 
and  rational  amusements  of  the  polite  who  may  assemble 
there. 

"  The  American  company  of  comedians  it  is  expected 
will  open  there,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ryan,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  to  continue  till  the  1st  of  September. 
It  is  supposed  they  will  prove  so  acceptable  to  the  Bath. 
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as  to  encourage  the  proprietor  to  renew  his  visits  year- 
ly. 

"  The  Muses  follow  freedom,  said  Socrates;  from  Greece 
and  Rome  they  certainly  fled  when  those  mighty  empires 
fell.     Let  us  hail,  therefore,  their  residence  in  America." 

"To  the  Public. 

i4  Warm  Springs  at  Bath,  in  Berkeley  County,  Virginia, 

June  loth,  17S4. 

"James  Rumsey  and  Robert  Tiikogmorton  propose 
opening  a  very  commodious  Boarding-House  for  the  re- 
sidence of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  may  honor  the 
Bath,  at  the  sign  of  the  Liberty-pole  and  Flag.  Every  pos- 
sible attention  will  be  paid  to  render  the  situation  of  those 
who  honor  them  with  their  commands  perfectly  agree- 
able." 

But  the  old  times  have  passed  away;  the  old 
theatre  has  disappeared,  the  old  bath-houses 
fallen  to  decay.  The  brave,  the  gifted,  the  gay, 
the  beautiful  of  the  old  days  gone  to  one  com- 
mon resting-place.     There  are  new  times  now, 


new  hotels,  new  bath-houses,  new  fashions,  new 
manners,  new  people  at  Berkeley.  The  new 
buildings  are  undoubted  improvements  on  the 
old  ones,  and  the  fresh  beauties  that  congregate 
here  every  summer  pleasanter  to  think  about 
than  their  great-grandmothers.  Eor  the  rest, 
we  may  quote  Solomon  and  hold  our  peace: 
"  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou 
dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this." 

But  there  still  remains  one  connecting  link 
between  the  past  and  the  present  in  the  person 
of  the  old  bathkeeper,  who  sits  beneath  the  can- 
opy at  the  spring.  Eighty  years  ago,  honest 
John  Davis  was  born  at  the  head  of  the  grove, 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  now  lives,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  has,  in  his  present  official 
capacity,  served  the  invalid  and  pleasure-seek- 
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ing  public  with  patient  fidelity.  The  top  of  the 
grove  fence  is  the  horizon  of  his  world,  and  his 
head  contains  but  one  full-grown,  all-absorbing 
idea,  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  bathe. 

We  are  told  that  he  never  left  home  but  once 
in  his  life.  When  the  British  marauders  threat- 
ened Norfolk,  he  was  drafted  into  the  militia, 
and  marched  to  the  defense  of  that  place.  His 
term  of  service  expired,  and  he  returned  home, 
innocent  as  he  departed  of  the  stain  of  human 
blood,  to  resume,  in  the  valley  of  the  sweet  wa- 
ters, the  even  tenor  of  his  peaceful  and  harm- 
less life. 

As  the  air  was  fresh  and  bracing,  Porte  Cray- 
on insisted  that  his  wards  should  walk  with  him 
over  to  Sir  John's,  two  miles  and  a  half  distant. 
"It  will  be  worth  the  trouble,"  said  he,  "to  see 
those  fine  engines  of  Ross  Winans,  glorious  in 
their  completeness,  thundering  and  screaming, 
as  if  in  wanton  superfluity  of  strength,  over  the 
very  spot  where  seventy  years  ago  the  enthusi- 
astic and  unfortunate  Rumsey  hoped,  and  sigh- 
ed, and  wrought  in  vain.  Could  the  shade  of 
the  ingenious  Virginian  but  now  revisit  this 
scene  of  his  labors,  and  behold  the  misty  giant, 
to  enslave  whose  might  he  gave  a  life  of  unsuc- 
cessful toil,  now  so  completely  and  beautifully 
subservient  to  the  will  of  man,  how  would  dis- 
appointment, neglect,  weariness,  and  poverty  be 
forgotten  in  the  swell  of  glorious  pride  at  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  triumph  of  human  genius !" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Dora,  "  I  had  always 
thought  that  steam-engines  were  nothing  more 
than  great  black,  dirty,  greasy,  dangerous  ma- 
chines, whose  business  it  was  to  draw  long 
trains  on  the  railroad  and  kill  cows,  but  Porte's 
speech  has  quite  astonished  me,  and  made  me 
believe  they  are  very  wonderful  productions." 

"Miss  Dimple,  my  speech,  as  you  call  it,  was 
not  so  much  a  glorification  of  steam-engines  as 
a  tribute  to  departed  genius.  But  surely  one 
could  scarcely  find  a  nobler  theme  for  elo- 
quence than  these  same  squealing,  fizzing,  rat- 
tling machines.  And  of  those  black,  greasy- 
looking  demons  who  conduct  them,  I  could  re- 
late instances  of  courage  and  devotion  which, 
if  displayed  in  the  tented  field,  would  have 
brought  the  actors  rank  and  distinction.  As  it 
was,  a  newspaper  paragraph,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  merit,  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
rewards  they  ever  received.  Listen  while  I  re- 
late a  circumstance  that  came  partly  under  my 
own  eye : 

"It  is  customary,  young  ladies,  to  carry  pow- 
der over  the  road  in  long  tubular  cars,  made  of 
sheet-iron,  with  a  close-fitting  door  in  each  end 
to  keep  out  fire.  The  powder  train  was  run- 
ning westward  between  Martinsburg  and  North 
Mountain,  when  an  explosion  took  place  within 
the  car,  so  severe  that  it  nearly  knocked  the 
brakesman  off  the  platform  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. The  fact  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  conductor,  and  the  engine  stopped.  The 
men  procured  buckets  of  water  from  the  reser- 
voir, walked  back,  opened  the  door  at  both  ends 


of  the  car,  and  deliberately  waited  for  the  smoke 
to  escape  before  they  proceeded  to  extinguish 
the  fire  burning  among  the  straw  and  paper  that 
was  strewn  thickly  over  the  floor.  This  was 
executed  in  the  coolest  and  most  careful  man- 
ner, so  as  not  to  wet  the  powder.  I  happened 
to  be  at  Sir  John's  when  the  train  arrived,  and 
hearing  the  circumstance  mentioned,  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  car.  The  marks  of 
the  explosion  were  distinctly  visible  around  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  at  each  end.  Inside  the 
floor  was  covered  with  burnt  straw  and  bits  of 
paper,  the  kegs  and  barrels  containing  the  pow- 
der were  scorched  and  blackened,  and  the  pa- 
per covering  of  a  coil  of  rope  fuse  was  burnt  in 
holes.  That  the  cargo  should  have  been  saved 
under  these  circumstances,  seems  little  less  than 
a  miracle. 

"  This  cargo  consisted  of  230  kegs  of  pow- 
der, 22  half  barrels,  and  11  barrels,  which,  if 
ignited,  would  have  blown  the  train  to  Cum- 
berland, probably,  or  farther.  The  partial  ex- 
plosion was  doubtless  occasioned  by  a  spark  en- 
tering the  hole  traversed  by  the  connecting-rod, 
and  igniting  some  loose  powder  that  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car. 

"I  was  struck  with  the  quiet,  unpretending 
manner  with  which  the  men  treated  this  circum- 
stance, which  to  me  looked  like  an  almost  mi- 
raculous escape  from  annihilation,  and  was  at  a 
loss,  too,  to  imagine  a  motive  that  could  induce 
men  in  their  senses  deliberately  to  face  such 
imminent  and  fearful  peril.  I  asked  the  con- 
ductor, 'why,  upon  the  first  warning,  they  all 
did  not  take  to  their  heels  ?'  '  Sir,'  replied  he, 
'  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  property  intrust- 
ed to  our  charge  even  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.' 

"  The  names  of  these  men  were,  David 
Koonce,  conductor ;  Horace  Woodward,  en- 
gineer ;  John  Weaver,  fireman,  and  G.  G. 
Frithey,  brakesman. 

"In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  I  may  sin- 
cerely say,  that  a  more  splendid  exhibition  of 
courage,  or  a  motive  more  nobly  expressed,  I 
have  never  seen  on  record." 

On  their  return  from  Sir  John's  they  stopped 
to  drink  at  a  chalybeate  spring,  whose  waters 
stimulate  like  strong  tea.  Hard  by  this  fount- 
ain there  is  a  cavern,  formed  by  the  upheaved 
strata  of  sandstone,  which  resembles  a  tent. 
The  opening  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  twenty 
in  extent  under  the  roof,  and  will  afford  con- 
venient shelter  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  persons 
from  sun  or  rain. 

For  some  time  past  Porte  Crayon  had  ex- 
hibited no  anxiety  to  bring  the  journey  to  a 
conclusion,  but  seemed  rather  to  dread  the  ap- 
proaching day  that  would  bring  his  vessel  into 
port,  and  deprive  him  of  his  command.  Not- 
withstanding his  ingenious  delays  and  easy 
drives,  that  day  at  length  arrived.  In  the  cool 
of  the  morning  they  drove  off  from  the  Berkeley 
Springs  at  a  sweeping  trot,  and  that  evening 
they  would  sup  in  Crayon  Hall. 

It  was  the  20th  day  of  November,  and  na- 
ture had  completely  doffed  her  summer  gar- 
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ments.  Yet  still  the  purple  haze  of  the  Indian 
summer  softened  the  harsher  features  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun  tempered  the  chill  breezes  of  autumn. 
Porte  Crayon  looked  affectionately  at  his 
wards  : 

"  Girls,  we've  had  a  charming  trip,  have  we 
not?  How  much  superior  in  all  respects  to  a 
winter's  campaign  in  the  city.  Instead  of  re- 
turning with  sallow  faces  and  impaired  health, 
with  heads  and  trunks  stuffed  with  tawdry  van- 
ities, fevered  with  heartless  dissipation,  shallow 
sociability  and  artificial  pleasures,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  brings  no  real  gratification,  yet  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  healthful  quiet  of  your 
country  house  dull  and  distasteful.  How  mark- 
ed a  contrast  your  present  appearance  and  feel- 
ings present !  What  rustic  bloom  now  mantles 
your  cheeks  !     How  plump  and  buxom — " 

Here  Mr.  Crayon's  speech  was  interrupted 
by  a  shower  of  apple  cores  and  chestnut  hulls, 
which  forced  him  to  dodge  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  carriage.     He  still  continued — 
"  '  What  though  the  sun  with  ardent  frown 

Has  slightly  tinged  your  cheeks  with  brown?' 

What  buoyancy  and  grace  in  your  every  move- 
ment !  how  light  and  elastic  your  steps !  and  then 
what  glorious  recollections  are  ours!  what  pic- 
tures we  have  seen !  How  tame  would  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  National  Academy  or  the  Diis- 
seldorff  Gallery  appear,  in  comparison  with  the 
gallery  we  have  visited — all  undoubted  origin- 
als too,  painted  after  no  school ;  infinite  in  va- 
riety, matchless  in  beauty.  And  then  the  store 
of  incident  and  information  we  have  gathered. 


such  as  books  can  not  afford — all  fresh,  and  all 
our  own." 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  delightful  eating  and 
sleeping." 

"I  had  not  forgotten  that,  Cousin  Dimple. 
The  subject,  however,  was  not  uppermost  in 
my  mind  so  early  in  the  day." 

"Indeed,"  said  Minnie,  "although  the  idea 
of  getting  home  is  charming,  I  can  not  repress 
some  feelings  of  regret  at  the  thought  that  our 
journey  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  I  have 
actually  become  attached  to  this  old  carriage ; 
and  there  is  a  fascination  about  this  wandering, 
half-gipsy  life  that  I  never  dreamed  of  before.'' 

"  Through  such  a  country  as  ours,  and  with 
such  amiable  companions,"  replied  Crayon, 
"one  might  journey  pleasantly  till  the  end  of 
time." 

"Wouldn't  one  of  the  company  do?"  in- 
quired Fanny,  with  a  glance  at  her  brother,  full 
of  meaning  and  mischief. 

"With  good  roads  and  good  weather,  Cousin 
Porte,  it  would  indeed  be  happiness." 

"  Not  so,  Minnie ;  not  so,  cousin ;  I  would 
not  stipulate  for  these.  With  eternal  sunshine 
and  smooth  roads  the  journey  might  become 
insipid,  and  the  nobler  traits  of  a  manly  nature 
would  rust  for  lack  of  use.  A  man  of  true  met- 
tle would  rather  rejoice  in  any  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  fortune,  to  struggle  with  difficulty  and 
brave  danger  for  the  sake  of  those  he  loved." 

These  chivalrous  sentiments  Mr.  Crayon  ex- 
pressed with  a  fervor  and  earnestness  so  un- 
usual to  him  that  Fanny  whispered  something 
to  Dora,  and  they  both  got  into  a  violent  gig- 
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gle.  Onr  hero  cast  a  glance  of  displeasure  at 
the  merry  couple,  and  cynically  remarked,  that 
it  seemed  their  manners  as  well  as  their  looks 
had  caught  a  tinge  of  rusticity. 

But  what  white  chimneys  are  these  that  rise 
above  the  leafless  grove,  and  show  so  fairly 
against  the  blue  mountain  background  ?  What 
old-fashioned  mansion  is  that  which  stands  so 
stately  amidst  the  straggling  group  of  white- 
washed cottages  ?  The  younger  cousins  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy.  Fanny  turned  to  hide  a 
starting  tear  as  she  exclaimed,  "There  it  is! 
Home  at  last !" 

Porte  Crayon  stiffened  himself  against  all 
emotion,  while  the  exquisite  lines  of  Petrarch 
trembled  on  his  lips : 

"Sento  l'aura  mia  antica, 
E  i  dolci  colli  veggio  apparir." 

The  coachman  strove  mightily  to  maintain 
that  dignified  composure  of  countenance  with 
which  he  had  resolved  to  meet  the  denizens  of 
the  kitchen.  Manfully  he  struggled,  but  his 
uegro  nature  prevailed  at  last,  and  a  wide- 
spread grin  took  undisputed  possession  of  his 
face. 

"  Mass'  Porte,"  said  he,  indicating  a  lowly 
hut  by  the  roadside,  half-hidden  in  a  patch  of 
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broom  corn ;  "  Mass'  Porte,  ain't  dat  a  little 
house  for  sich  a  big  nigger  as  me  to  be  borned 
in?" 

**  Ah,  Mice,  was  that  your  birth-place  ?" 
"Yes,  indeed,  Sir.  Dar's  whar  I  was  borned 
and  riz  till  I  went  to  serve  old  missus.  But  I'se 
growed  so  I  can't  stand  up  in  dat  house  now. 
When  I  goes  to  see  the  ole  'ooman  I'se  'bliged 
to  set  outside." 

The  door  of  the  hall  is  closed,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  one  at  the  windows. 

"Drive  on,"  cried  Porte,  "and  we'll  take 
them  unawares." 

Just  then  they  passed  a  group  of  negrolings 
huddled  in  a  fence  corner.  A  stare  of  surprise, 
a  flash  of  recognition,  and  the  whole  troop  went 
off  at  full  speed  toward  the  house.  "Stop! 
you  wretches,  Pomp !  Cassy !  Til !  Pop !  stop, 
or  I'll  cut  your  ears  off!  Confound  them,  they'll 
blow  us,  after  all !" 

The  runners  never  looked  behind,  but  dodged 
into  house  and  kitchen  as  if  a  big  dog  was  after 
them.  Then,  in  a  twinkling,  doors  and  win- 
dows thronged  with  the  welcome  faces. 

"They're  all  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,"  ob- 
served Crayon.     "  All's  well !" 

That  evening  was  a  merry  one  at  the  Hall. 
Every  body  talked  at 
once. 

"  Confound  their 
tongues !"  exclaimed 
Uncle  Nat,  pinching 
Minnie's  ear.  "  What 
unexampled  volubili- 
ty !  You'd  '  put  a  gir- 
dle round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes!'  An  in- 
teresting excursion  of 
six  weeks'  duration, 
one  might  suppose, 
would  furnish  conver- 
sation for  at  least  six 
months ;  but,  at  this 
rate,  it  will  not  last}rou 
till  bed-time.  Do  take 
breath  and  swallow  a 
little  supper,  for,  by 
my  word,  you  don't 
look  as  if  you  had 
been  subsisting  entire- 
ly on  air  of  late." 

But  at  length  supper 
is  over,  the  trunk  un- 
packed, the  doll-babies 
distributed,  and  the 
wanderers  sleep  once 
more  under  the  shelter 
of  their  own  roof-tree. 
In  the  kitchen  Mice 
sat  over  a  big  hominy 
pot,  surrounded  by  a 
gaping  auditory,  com- 
posed of  blacks  of  all 
ages  and  sizes. 

"Niggers,"  said  he, 
with  pompous  gravity, 
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"  I'se  seed  things  I  never  'spected 
to  a-seed.  I'se  been  in  places 
whar  I  never  'spected  to  a-been. 
You  niggers  go  'way.  You  knows 
nothing.  Aunt  Dilly,  hand  me 
dat  fried  bacon." 

"Ugh!"  grunted  old  Tom; 
"  same  fool  he  always  was." 

Mice  took  a  moderate  dip 
from  the  hominy  pot. 

"  I'se  seen  de  ounateral  bridge 
dat  stands  'twixt  two  mountains  ; 
no  mortar  used  in  de  distruction  ; 
trees  growin'  outen  de  top  of  it." 

"  How  come  trees  growin'  on 
a  bridge  ?"  interrupted  old  Tom. 

"Kase  I  seed  'em  growin' 
thar,  dat's  why.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,  ax  Mass'  Porte.  Den 
I'se  seed  Ware's  Cave." 

"  What's  dat  ?"  exclaimed  sev- 
eral voices. 

"  Dat's  a  place  what  hain't  no 
bottom,  two  or  three  mile  un- 
derground. A  place  what  make 
you  believe  in  everlastin'  tor- 
ment. You  climbs  up  and  down 
lathers,  and  creeps  through  places  no  bigger  'an 
a  rat  hole !" 

Old  Tom  gave  a  derisive  whistle. 

"What  dat  ole  Tom  Crow  whistlin'  for? 
Don't  believe  me  ?    Ax  Mass'  Porte." 

"Kase  why,  you  want  to  make  me  believe 
you  creep  through  a  place  no  bigger  'an  a  rat 
hole.  If  you  git  through  yourself,  how  you  git 
your  foot  through?  Tell  me  dat;  yah!  yah! 
yah !" 

"Please  God,  I  ain't  gwine  to  tell  nuffin' 
more  till  dat  old  interruption  goes  away,"  said 
Mice,  venting  his  displeasure  on  the  bacon  and 
hominy. 

"Please  de  Lord,  I'm  gwine  to  ax  Mass' 
Porte  fuss  thing  to-morrow  mornin'." 

So  he  took  his  leave,  and  left  the  field  to  the 
traveler. 

Mice's  statements  having  been  substantially 
verified  by  Mr.  Crayon,  he  from  that  day  became 
a  man  of  mark,  a  genuine  African  Lion,  and 
made  use  of  his  privilege,  like  a  true  traveler. 
When  the  truth  got  stale  by  frequent  repetition, 
he  drew  upon  his  imagination  without  restraint 
or  contradiction.  For  black  people  are  in  this 
respect  not  very  different  from  white  folks; 
while  they  require  more  than  legal  testimony  to 
induce  them  to  believe  the  truth,  they  will  swal- 
low lies  of  any  dimensions  without  salt  or  pepper. 

The  last  we  saw  of  Mice  he  was  sitting  in 
front  of  the  little  cabin  among  the  broom  corn, 
beside  an  aged  matron  whom  we  took  for  the 
"  old  'ooman."  In  her  wrinkled  hands  she  held 
a  number  of  Harper,  which  she  considered  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  delight. 

"  Well,  de  laus !  he,  he,  he !  Dat  is  jest  de 
werry  spit  of  him.  Well,  I  never  thought  to 
see  de  profile  of  dat  '  tater  head'  printed  in  a 
book." 
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Soon  after,  the  cousins  took  leave  of  their 
friends  at  the  Hall  and  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  Porte  Crayon,  to  all  appear- 
ance, resumed  his  ordinary  habits  of  life,  al- 
though some  remarked  that  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  his  dress  than  formerly,  and  was  a 
less  frequent  attendant  at  the  saddler's-shop, 
where  the  villagers  met  to  talk  politics. 

For  the  rest,  the  world  still  continues  to  turn 
round  on  its  axis  as  usual,  and  our  narrative 
has  at  length  come  to  an  end. 

"And  is  that  all?" 

Did  you  wish  it  longer,  fair  querists  ? 

"No,  not  that  precisely  ;  it  is  long  enough  in 
all  conscience ;  but  the  conclusion  is  somewhat 
unsatisfactory — rather  tame,  we  think.  In  fact, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
and  from  certain  hints  dropped  by  the  way,  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  something  particu- 
larly interesting  would  come  of  the  trip." 

Truly,  and  did  not  these  interesting  sketches 
with  pen  and  pencil  come  of  it? 

"Pshaw,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are  provokingly  slow 
of  apprehension.  A  story  without  a  love-plot 
is  like  a  bush  without  a  rose,  or  a  flower  with- 
out perfume." 

Listen,  then,  my  gentle  friends.  In  the  wild- 
est and  most  secluded  region  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Virginia  there  is  a  deep  valley,  over- 
shadowed by  gloomy  hemlocks  and  bedded  with 
huge  misshapen  rocks.  Mile  after  mile  the 
traveler  may  toil  along  the  rugged  way,  yet  no 
purling  streamlet  gladdens  the  ear  tired  of  si- 
lence, no  flower  blooms  to  cheer  the  heart  wea- 
ried with  the  savage  monotony  of  the  scene. 
Occasionally,  flitting  behind  the  dark  trees  like 
a  sheeted  ghost,  a  brook  leaps  from  the  mount- 
ains, tumbling  in  white  cascades,  and  hastening 
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to  hide  itself  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  where 
it  is  seen  no  more.  Thunder-clouds  burst  over 
it  and  pour  their  floods ;  but  the  waters  sink, 
and  the  weird  valley  is  again  dry  as  a  desert. 
Go  on,  mile  after  mile,  and  it  is  still  the  same — 
all  silent  as  the  grave.  The  loneliness  becomes 
oppressive.  The  valley  is  like  the  valley  of  the 
dead.  Is  there  no  sound  ?  Listen — one  seems, 
indeed,  to  hear  a  hollow  moaning,  like  the  night- 
wind  in  the  forest,  a  hoarse  murmuring  deep 
down  in  the  earth,  like  the  rush  of  subterranean 
waters.  A  feeling  of  awe  and  mystery  steals 
over  the  spirit.  Have  patience  for  a  little  while ; 
go  on  a  little  further ;  then  you  will  see  a  broad, 
bold  river  burst  out  suddenly,  its  crystal  waters 
flashing  in  the  sunshine,  roaring  and  leaping 
between  its  flowery  banks,  rejoicing  the  lonely 
valley  with  the  voice  of  music,  and  the  eye  of 
the  wanderer  with  the  freshness  of  beauty.  In 
some  stern,  rugged  human  hearts  the  course  of 
love  is  like  that  mountain  stream.  Unseen  and 
deep  the  little  fountains  mingle  their  waters, 
gathering  strength  in  silence  and  in  darkness, 
until  it  bursts  forth  at  once  a  deep,  resistless 
river,  making  the  desert  heart  to  bloom  like  a 
garden,  and  the  rugged  way  of  life  a  path  of 
pleasantness. 

As  for  our  hero,  he  still  bears  himself  loftily, 
still  professes  to 

"  Make  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance," 

and  seems,  as  ever,  scornful  of  that  gentle  weak- 
ness— 

"The  dearest  theme 

That  ever  warmed  a  minstrel's  dream." 

But  not  without  reason  has  it  been  said  "  that 
speech  was  given  to  man  the  better  to  conceal 
his  thoughts ;"  and  we  regret  to  say  that  we  do 
not  feel  as  fully  assured  of  our  friend's  sincerity 
in  all  things  as  we  did  formerly.  On  visiting 
his  room  one  day,  in  his  absence,  we  found  on 
his  table  a  copy  of  verses  recently  written.  Ere 
we  were  aware  of  it,  we  had  read  them.  You 
ladies,  who  are  more  conversant  with  these  mat- 


ters, may  draw  your  own  conclusions.     To  us 
they  sound  like  those  deep  murmurings  that 


half  reveal  the  mystery  of  that  subterranean 
river,  ere  it  breaks  forth  from  its  dark  prison. 
Summer's  over — summer's  over, 

Sighing  breezes  whisper  now ; 
And  the  leafy  trees  that  cover 

Misty  vale  and  mountain's  brow; 
Like  the  doomed,  in  Aztec  story, 

Ere  the  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Stand  arrayed  in  vesture  glowing 

With  the  rainbow's  richest  dyes. 

Soon  shall  autumn  winds  come  rushing, 

Dark  December's  tempests  moan, 
And  these  leaves  in  beauty  blushing 

O'er  the  faded  earth  be  strown. 
Wild  the  lifeless  branches  tossing, 

Winter's  chilling  blast  will  roar, 
'Till  the  spring  all  life  renewing, 

Earth  may  leaf  and  bloom  once  more. 

But  the  friends  who  shared  our  pleasure, 

With  us  roamed  for  many  a  mile, 
Whose  sweet  memory  still  we  treasure, 

Hours  of  sadness  to  beguile ; 
They  are  gone — Is  it  forever  ? 

Oft  Hope's  promises  are  vain — 
Summer's  over — summer's  over, 

And  we  ne'er  may  meet  again. 

If  upon  life's  rapid  river, 

One  might  my  companion  be, 
As  we  glided  onward  ever 

Song  and  soul  in  harmony — 
Maiden  mild  and  blissful  lover, 

Drifting  by  each  flowery  isle — 
Summer's  over — summer's  over, 

Never  while  my  love  could  smile. 
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BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

IT  is  impossible  to  stand  on  such  a  point  in 
Egypt  as  the  hill  above  Osioot  and  look  out 
on  the  magnificent  plain,  green  and  rich,  with- 
out a  strong  desire  that  a  better  Government 
could  be  introduced  as  the  foundation  for  mak- 
ing this  a  better  people.  The  country  is  capa- 
ble of  every  thing,  and  I  believe  the  people  to 
be  capable  of  something  more  than  they  now 
are.  Certainly  it  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme 
to  see  the  waste  of  human  labor,  and  its  small 
product  in  every  thing  here. 

The  method  of  cultivating  the  land  of  Egypt 
has  been  already  very  fully  described  by  trav- 
elers ;  but  I  may  find  some  readers  who  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  a  few  particulars  of  it,  for 
the  sake  of  contrasting  them  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  agriculture  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  occurs  in  the 
latter  part  of  our  summer  and  autumn,  is  the 
grand  means  of  enriching  the  soil.  Very  little 
manure  is  used  in  Egypt.  I  have,  indeed,  seen 
none  applied  except  the  old  earth  from  decay- 
ing brick  walls  of  the  ancients,  which  are  pound- 
ed into  dust,  and  carried  in  baskets  to  such 
points  of  land  as  are  not  sufficiently  enriched 
by  the  Nile. 

The  Nile  water  is  muddy.  Whence  the  mud 
comes  is  a  question  for  solution.  Much  of  it  is 
from  the  wash  of  the  banks  themselves,  and 
therefore  much  of  the  deposit  of  soil  is  but  a 
change  from  one  place  to  another.  Still  it  is 
muddy  at  Wady  Halfeh,  the  second  cataract, 
and  there  is  not  much  wash  for  a  thousand 
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miles  above  this  point.  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  remote  part  of  the  river,  if  any 
where,  its  waters  are  clear  and  limpid  as  are 
our  great  streams ;  and  therefore  I  can  not  say 
whence  the  soil  of  Egypt  has  come,  though  the 
Blue  (or  Black)  River  is  supposed  to  yield  it 
rather  than  the  White  Nile. 

The  annual  deposit  of  the  river  on  its  over- 
flowed lands  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  overflow.  On  the  low  land  of 
Beni  Hassan  I  found  the  deposit  of  this  year  to 
be  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Other  years  it  is 
more,  and  others  less.  Naturally,  the  overflow 
of  the  river  is  followed,  when  it  recedes,  by  a 
baking  of  the  surface  in  the  sunshine,  and  at 
first  the  black  and  cracked  surface  of  the  ground 
appears  utterly  beyond  all  hope  of  cultivation. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  raising  grain  in  the 
dry  bed  of  a  clay  pit,  which  is  full  of  fissures 
from  a  hot  sunshine  after  a  rain,  as  in  the  soil 
of  Egypt  when  the  river  has  just  retired.  But 
the  Fellah  knows  well  the  ability  of  this  rich 
soil,  and  breaks  it  up  with  his  rude  plow,  which 
is  doubtless  of  the  same  form  used  in  the  days 
of  Joseph — a  simple  wooden  block  and  handle. 
Of  course,  the  surface  only  is  broken  three  inch- 
es deep,  and  in  this  dry  dust  the  seed  is  cast 
and  harrowed  in,  either  by  dragging  a  brush  or 
a  rude  harrow  over  it,  or  by  driving  sheep  over 
the  land  to  tread  it  in. 

The  land  is  divided  into  small  squares,  which 
are  bounded  by  low  heaps  of  earth,  a  few  inches 
in  height,  each  square  being  about  a  rod.  The 
shadoof,  or  sakea,  on  the  river  bank,  keeps  a 
flow  of  water  running  through  a  small  canal  or 
ditch,  and  from  this  branches  diverge  in  all  di- 
rections ;  so  that  any  one  of  these  little  squares 
may  be  filled  with  water  in  a  few  moments  by 
opening  the  side  of  the  run  or  ditch.  It  should 
hardly  be  called  a  ditch,  because  it  is  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  level  in  place  of  being 
dug  in  it.  Thus  continually  watering  the  land, 
the  crop  springs  up  luxurious,  and  bears  a  large 
increase.  Nevertheless,  all  modern  improve- 
ments are  wanting,  and  no  better  illustrations 
of  modern  Egyptian  farming  can  be  given  than 
those  found  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Thus  the  drawings  here  given,  from  a  tomb 
at  Thebes,  show  the  method  of  plowing,  and 


sowing,  and  also  the  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  of 
the  millet,  or  doora,  as  well  as  the  cutting  of 
grain  with  a  sickle,  in  all  respects  similar  to 
modern  husbandry  in  Egypt. 

The  great  crop  of  Egypt  is  corn,  doora  and 
wheat  being  the  most  plenty.      Doora  is  of 


two  kinds,  and  but  two.  The  millet,  growing 
one  large  ear  on  the  top  of  the  corn-stalk,  and 
the  Doora  Shamee,  or  Syrian  doora,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  our  ordinary  Indian  corn.  The 
latter  is  of  poor  quality  as  to  the  yield,  but  is 
sweet,  and  makes  excellent  meal.  The  antiquity 
of  the  millet,  or  native  doora,  is  great,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  monuments,  where  we  find  it 
often  represented  in  farming  scenes.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only 
products  of  Egyptian  soil.  Beans  grow  in  great 
quantities,  lupins  and  lentils  abound,  and  im- 
mense fields  of  bamia,  the  edible  hybiscus,  are 
found  near  all  the  large  towns.  Onions  abound, 
and  a  large  bulbous  root,  known  as  the  ghoul- 
ghas,  or  oulas,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  po- 
tato, which  does  not  flourish  here. 

There  is  but  one  form  of  tool  for  hand  use 
by  one  man  that  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  It  is  a 
species  of  hoe,  but  more  like  a  broad  pick,  very 
heavy  and  unwieldy.  It  is  used  to  break  up 
the  clods,  to  dig,  and  in  fact  much  as  we  use  a 
garden  hoe.  Another  form  of  hoe  or  scraper, 
used  for  making  the  small  squares  which  I  have 
described,  is  a  flat  piece  of  board,  with  a  handle 
held  by  one  man,  and  two  ropes  held  by  two 
others,  who  draw  it  while  the  one  guides  it  over 
the  ground.  Thus  three  men  do  less  work  than 
one  would  do  with  a  good  tool. 

Threshing  is  done,  as  of  old,  by  the  oxen 
treading  out  the  grain,  and  it  is  winnowed  in 
the  wind.  Some  instruments  are  in  use  to  as- 
sist in  this  work;  but  they  are  simple  and  rude, 
and  but  little  advantage  is  derived  from  them, 
most  of  the  natives  preferring  the  simpler  pro- 
cess. I  wish  a  thousand  Yankee  farmers  could 
be  in  Egypt  for  ten  years,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  garden  of  the  world. 

My  last  article  left  the  party  on  their  donkeys, 
returning  from  the  grottoes  and  tombs  on  the 
Mountain  of  Osioot. 

We  took  a  shorter  path  down  the  hill  than 
that  which  we  had  ascended,  and  made  some 
heavy  plunges  over  steep  places,  where  two 
Arabs  to  a  lady  and  a  third  to  the  donkey  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  safe  from  acci- 
dent. But  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  safely 
reached  at  length,  and  we  trotted  rapidly  across 
the  bridge  and  into  the  city  again. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  the  traveler 
will  not  fail  to  observe  the  process  of  brick- 
making  as  now  carried  on,  and  be  surprised  as 
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well  as  interested  at 
the  new  light  it  gives 
him  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  the  bondage  of 
the  Israelites. 

It  was  not  common 
among  the  ancients  to 
burn  brick.  It  is  no 
more  common  now. 
It  is  almost  incredible, 
to  one  who  has  not  vis- 
ited this  countiy,  that 
immense  ruins  remain 
of  buildings  and  walls, 
composed  entirely  of 
these  unburned  brick 
— mere  Nile  mud  sun- 
dried,  which  date  quite 
as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. Large  structures 
remain,  of  which  ev- 
ery brick  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  III., 
the  supposed  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  In  Dr. 
Abbott's  collection,  in  New  York,  specimens 
of  these  may  be  seen ;  and  he  who  is  incredu- 
lous of  the  genuineness  of  these  may  convince 
himself  by  visiting  Egypt,  where  he  may  turn 
hundreds  of  them  over  with  the  point  of  his 
boot,  and  read  the  ancient  legend. 

The  making  of  brick,  in  those  days,  was  much 
more  of  a  business  than  now,  for  the  great  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  doubtless  required  a  con- 
stant supply  of  building  material,  and  the  mud 
was  probably  then,  as  now,  the  chief  article  in 
use  for  this  purpose.  But  aside  from  this,  kings 
built  pyramids  of  brick,  which  yet  stand,  and  in- 
closures  of  temples,  and  residences  for  priests, 
and  city  fortifications,  and  all  the  other  massive 
structures  for  which  other  countries  use  wood 
or  stone.  There  was,  therefore,  employment 
enough  for  the  miserable  sons  of  Israel. 

Doubtless  the  modern  process  of  brick-mak- 
ing is  similar  to  that  then  in  use,  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  method,  which  we  saw  here 
and  often  elsewhere  along  the  river,  will  serve  to 
make  the  history  of  the  Israelites  more  intelli- 
gible to  many  readers.  The  mud  of  the  Nile  is 
the  sole  article  now  in  use  for  Egyptian  house- 
building, and  this  is  either  roughly  plastered  up 
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in  mud  walls,  or  is  shaped  in  the  form  of  brick, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  I  passed  by  some  men,  a 
few  days  ago,  who  were  building  a  tomb.  It 
was  made  of  crude  brick,  and  they  paused  in 
their  work  to  make  their  brick,  which  was  done 
by  preparing  a  bed  to  hold  water,  into  which 
they  threw  mud,  and,  over  all,  large  quantities 
of  cut  straw.  This  they  trod  into  the  mud 
with  their  feet,  and  when  the  whole  was  thor- 
oughly mixed,  they  took  out  large  lumps  with 
their  hands,  which  they  dexterously  shaped  into 
bricks,  and  laid  down  to  dry.  At  another  place 
I  saw  two  men  at  the  same  work,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  they  held  in  their  hands  a  rude 
mould,  into  which  they  thrust  the  mud,  and 
from  which  they  almost  instantly  shook  out  the 
brick,  and  left  it  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  tenaci- 
ty of  the  Nile  mud  almost  passes  description, 
and  until  one  has  his  foot  in  it,  he  can  not  fully 
understand  it.  That  a  similar  process  was  used 
by  the  ancients,  the  best  evidence  is  afforded  in 
the  accurate  painting  of  one  of  the  tombs  at 
Thebes,  which  contains  a  view  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  an  ancient  brick-yard.  Men  dig  the 
mud,  while  others  dip  water  in  jars  and  bring 
it,  and  others  still  mould  the  bricks  with  a  wood- 
en mould,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry. 

I  have  paused  to  speak  of  this  subject  here,  as 
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it  was  suggested  by  the  brick  ruin  on  the  hill- 
side, which  some  writers  mention  as  probably 
very  ancient.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  also  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  brick,  on  being  broken,  I 
found  to  contain  date  stones,  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  even  the  dry,  pithy  substance  of  dates  them- 
selves. Nor  does  this  prove  them  to  be  modern, 
since  in  the  air  of  Egypt  the  preservation  of  such 
articles  for  two  or  three  thousand  years  is  not 
uncommon.     But  now  to  return  to  our  subject. 

As  we  came  back  from  the  mountain  we 
paused  in  the  bazaars  to  make  some  purchases, 
and  especially  to  replenish  our  stock  of  pipe- 
bowls,  which  had  become  low. 

Forever  to  be  remembered  are  the  chibouks 
of  Egypt,  and  the  tobacco  of  Lebanon,  called 
Latakea,  from  the  city  that  was  the  ancient 
Laodicea,  celebrated  now  no  longer  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  piety,  but  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
tobacco.  The  chibouk,  oh  my  friend !  is  not 
very  different  from  the  pipe  that  you  and  I  used 
to  smoke  in  college  days,  when  we  had  reeds 
bored,  some  six  feet  long,  and  rested  the  bowl 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  It  is  but  a  long 
stick  with  a  clay  bowl  for  the  tobacco,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  owner  determines  the  elegance 
of  the  ornaments.  The  amber  mouth-piece  is 
a  necessity  on  an  Eastern  chibouk,  and  on  this 
are  set  jewels  of  every  description.  The  stick 
itself  is  common  dog-wood,  or  cherry,  or  jessa- 
mine ;  and  as  the  pipe-maker  is  always  at  hand, 
and  will  bore  a  stick  in  two  minutes  at  any 
time,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  host  to  have 
branches  of  roses  or  other  plants  loaded  with 
fragrant  blossoms  bored  for  pipe-sticks,  and 
handed  to  his  guests  fresh  from  the  garden. 
Osioot  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactory  of  pipe- 
bowls,  whence  come  the  best  in  Egypt ;  and  be- 
sides these,  the  workers  in  clay  make  many 
small  affairs — match-boxes,  cups  and  plates, 
vases,  and  like  articles,  which  are  curious  and 
even  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  with  which 
we  loaded  ourselves  as  we  returned  to  the  boat. 

As  we  rode  rapidly  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city  we  were  not  a  little  astonished  and 
delighted  at  meeting  a  party  of  Christians,  whom, 
on  approaching,  we  recognized  as  Americans. 
One  of  the  American  missionaries  resident  in 
Cairo  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  up  the  river, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  an  assistant  in  the 
mission,  who  is  a  Syrian.  They  had  arrived  at 
Osioot  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  had  occasion 
constantly  in  the  East  to  observe  the  high  re- 
spect paid  to  the  American  missionaries,  and 
nowhere  are  their  praises  more  loudly  spoken 
than  in  Cairo.  We  were  not  a  little  pleased  at 
meeting  with  this  pleasant  party,  and  the  face 
of  an  American  lady  was  a  delight  to  us  and 
ours.  And  the  sight  of  an  American  baby,  born 
in  Cairo  indeed,  but  no  less  American  for  that, 
in  the  streets  of  Osioot,  is  a  sight  that  Upper 
Egypt  does  not  often  furnish  to  the  eyes  of  a 
traveler  tired  of  gazing  on  the  miserable,  squalid, 
and  filthy  tcarabcei,  that  arc  en  lied  children  in 
Egypt.  The  missionary  boat  continued  in  com- 
pany with  us  as  far  as  Assouan,  and  I  shall  have 


occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  wild  mount- 
ain gorge  and  the  moonlight  in  which  I  parted 
from  them  at  the  first  cataract.  Whether  they 
have  selected  a  place  for  a  location  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
think  not.  I  can  imagine  no  hope  of  good  to 
be  derived  from  it,  and  no  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary ideas  of  Christian  duty  are  sufficient  to 
convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  sending  edu- 
cated men  and  delicate  females  to  waste  their 
lives  and  die,  as  they  soon  must  die,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  like  this.  The  time  may  come 
for  it,  but  it  is  not  yet,  while  so  many  equally 
destitute  places  remain  in  which  delicate  females 
may  hope  to  survive  for  their  labor.  In  the 
evening  I  sat  alone  till  midnight  writing  my  let- 
ters for  home,  and  was  aroused  by  a  procession 
passing  me  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Latif  Pacha  was  going  to  his  dahabeek,  which 
lay  astern  of  ours.  Twenty  torches  blazed 
around  the  horses  of  his  suite,  and  lit  the  side 
of  the  palace  as  he  came  out,  waving  a  bow 
gracefully  toward  our  boat  as  he  passed  on  the 
way  to  his  own.  His  steamer  was  ready  to  tow 
his  boat  down  the  river.  He  had  told  me  in 
the  morning  that  he  was  going  to  meet  the  Vice- 
roy, who  is  on  his  way  up  to  visit  Osioot.  We 
fired  a  salute  on  our  arrival  in  the  morning,  and 
the  governor  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
no  guns  loaded  with  which  to  reply  to  it.  When 
he  was  on  board,  in  the  night  and  ready  to  sail, 
as  the  steamer  turned  her  wheels  he  fired  two 
guns,  to  which  I  replied,  and  he  repeated,  and  I 
followed.  As  long  as  he  was  within  hearing  he 
continued  to  fire  and  I  to  reply,  and  I  heard  his 
guns  faintly  from  three  or  four  miles  down  the 
river. 

The  next  morning  was  Thursday,  November 
29th,  and  we  knew  very  well  that  it  must  be 
Thanksgiving-day  in  some  of  the  States  at  home, 
and  we  had  tolerable  certainty  that  it  was  so  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  As  we  were  to 
leave  at  noon,  our  American  friends  accepted 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  us,  and  we  made 
our  Thanksgiving  feast  at  about  the  time  that 
you  were  sleeping  your  hardest  in  America. 

And  with  the  day  came  thronging  all  the 
memories  that  hallow  that  day.  Who  has  not 
pleasant,  who  is  so  happy  as  not  to  have  sad, 
memories  of  the  annual  feast.  What  table  is 
full,  without  one  empty  chair ! 

In  my  Nile  boat  I  sat  down  alone  at  sunrise 
to  watch  the  coming  of  the  day  on  this  strange 
land,  and  with  his  coming  I  seemed  to  have 
new  light  poured  on  the  dim  and  distant  past, 
by  which  I  read  the  story  of  my  first  affliction 
over  and  over. 

How  often  have  I  thought  of  him  here,  my 
boy-companion,  my  guide,  my  brother,  coun- 
selor, friend !  It  was  always  the  saddest  thought 
I  had  in  connection  with  this  visit  to  the  East, 
that  he  had  died  without  seeing  it.  I  could 
not  bring  my  mind  to  the  idea  that  he  has  seen 
a  city  whose  foundations  in  adamant  and  gold 
surpass  the  splendor  of  the  Jerusalem  toward 
which  I  travel.     But  since  I  have  come  here — 
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since  I  have  looked  up  into  these  skies  whose 
deep  blue  beauty  and  unfathomable  glory  seem 
to  bear  the  memory  of  the  days  when  they  re- 
ceived our  ascending  Lord  into  their  radiant 
depths — since  I  have  breathed  the  East  wind 
from  Bethlehem,  and  begin  to  see  clearly  my 
pathway  to  the  cross  and  the  tomb  of  our  Mas- 
ter and  Saviour,  I  say  now  I  realize  that  he 
whom  I  so  loved  in  boyhood,  whom  I  have  so 
mourned  in  secret  in  all  my  years  of  wandering 
life,  whose  lips  have  whispered  to  me  a  thou- 
sand times  in  the  solemn  nights — that  he  has 
seen,  with  clearer  eyes  than  mine,  the  grandeur 
of  Egypt,  and  the  olives  of  the  hills  of  Jerusa^- 
lem. 

Did  I  not  tell  you  once,  my  friend,  that  I 
thought  the  sky  must  be  lower  down  over  the  Holy 
Land  than  elsewhere  from  the  crowding  hither- 
ward  of  the  footsteps  of  the  angels,  and  that 
heaven  must  be  nearer  here  than  our  cold  West- 
ern clime  ?  It  is  so,  I  think ;  and  already  I  am 
where  the  arch  is  lower,  for  I  never  felt  so  near 
him  as  here.  He  sleeps — not  where  we  laid 
him  then,  but  where  we  laid  him  last,  on  the 
forest  hill  near  our  great  city,  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  dead.  And  he  hears  not,  and  he 
heeds  not  the  roar  of  the  city,  the  tramp  of  the 
thousands,  the  sounds  of  warring,  wrangling 
life  there.  He  hears  not  that,  but  he  did  hear 
me  as  the  morning  sun  rose  up  above  the 
Arabian  desert  and  poured  his  flood  of  light  on 
this  slavish  land — he  did  hear  me  praying  for 
a  blessing  on  the  "  old  folks  at  home"  on  that 
Thanksgiving  morning,  and  I  heard  his  voice 
too,  from  the  deep  sky.  It  was  not  till  the  sun 
was  far  up,  and  the  sounds  of  Arab  life  were 
heard  on  all  sides  of  me,  that  I  lost  the  influ- 
ence of  that  morning  reverie. 

The  coolness  of  these  Arabs  is  amusing.  It 
was  not  enough  that  we  should  occupy  the  Vice- 
roy's steps  with  our  boat,  but  our  men  erected 
their  poles  on  lines  at  the  top  of  them  in  front 
of  the  palace  gates,  and  all  manner  of  clothing, 
unmentionable  articles  of  ladies' and  gentlemen's 
apparel,  were  floating  in  the  wind  before  the 
door  of  the  Governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  doubtless 
much  to  the  edification  of  the  ladies  of  his 
harem,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
Christian  styles  of  dress  and  American  cos- 
tumes. Nor  was  this  all.  The  butcher  killed 
a  sheep  on  the  steps  themselves,  and  when  I 
went  out  to  see  what  was  going  on,  I  found  the 
Arab  hound  actually  skinning  the  animal  before 
he  was  dead.  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  have 
him  flogged  till  he  understood  the  meaning  of 
flaying  alive. 

The  mails  of  Egypt  go  by  a  curious  sort  of 
post.  All  Egypt  is  on  the  Nile,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  one  line  of  mail  service  up  and 
down  the  river  goes  through  every  city  and 
village  from  Cairo  to  Assouan.  This  line  is  cut 
into  sections,  and  on  each  section  is  a  foot  run- 
ner, who  goes  over  his  course  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  back  and  forward,  meeting  the  next  run- 
ner at  each  end  of  his  section,  and  passing  along 
from  one  to  the  other  any  letter  he  may  receive. 


Thus  no  mail-bag  is  made  up,  but  letters  are 
passed  singly.  I  sent  my  letters  to  the  local 
governor  at  Osioot,  to  be  posted  in  this  way ; 
but  he  had  orders  to  take  special  care  of  me  and 
my  wishes,  and  forthwith  dispatched  an  express 
with  them.  This  is  the  method  with  all  govern- 
ment letters.  They  go  by  dromedary,  crossing 
the  desert  and  avoiding  the  long  bends  of  the 
river.  It  was  somewhat  strange  to  follow  with 
my  imagination  those  letters  on  their  wander- 
ings, and  I  sat  that  evening  thinking  of  the 
dromedary  carrying  an  Arab  charged  with  those 
precious  words  of  affection,  crossing  the  desert 
back  of  the  lofty  hills  of  Aboufayda,  guided  by 
the  stars  as  he  hastened  northward.  In  what 
wild  and  dark  pass  of  the  mountains  he  might 
lie  down  to  sleep,  who  could  tell  ?  What  howl- 
ing wolves  or  fierce  hyenas  would  follow  his 
steps,  who  might  know  ?  On  what  sandy  plain, 
in  what  Arab  tent  or  hut  of  Fellah  might  they 
rest!  What  moonlights  would  look  down  on 
their  swift  course  across  the  desert — what  hot 
suns  Avould  weary  the  carrier  before  they  reached 
the  City  of  Victory !  It  was  something  to  have  a 
dromedary  express  dispatched  with  one's  letters, 
and  I  was  content,  thinking  only  that  I  hoped 
the  envelopes  would  be  kept  at  home  in  some 
safe  place,  that  I  might  look  on  them  and  en- 
deavor thereby  to  learn  something  of  their  event- 
ful travel. 

As  I  was  returning  from  the  mountain  on 
the  previous  day,  and  riding  across  the  plain 
toward  the  boat,  a  mounted  officer  rode  up  to 
me  and  handed  me  a  small  package.  They 
were  letters  prepared  by  Latif  Pasha  to  various 
inferior  governors  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  introducing  me  to  their  attention,  and 
these  subsequently  proved  of  far  greater  value 
to  me  than  I  supposed  possible.  They  were 
the  means  of  my  becoming  acquainted  with 
several  Turkish  gentlemen  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  forming  two  or  three  friendships  that, 
I  trust,  will  be  lasting  long  after  I  have  return- 
ed to  America.  But  of  these  I  shall  say  more 
hereafter. 

The  bread  was  ready.  Have  I  or  have  I  not 
mentioned  that  the  object  of  a  stay  of  two  days 
at  Osioot  was  to  give  the  crew  of  the  boat  an 
opportunity  to  bake  bread,  which  is  their  sole 
article  of  food,  and  which  is  always  renewed  at 
this  point,  and  again  at  Esne. 

The  Nile  boatman  is  sui  generis.  There  is 
no  other  race  of  men  in  the  world  like  them. 
They  live  a  miserable  life  of  hard  labor  without 
enough  pay  to  be  able  to  save  a  farthing,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  be  always  happy.  Their  songs 
make  the  night  musical,  and  all  day  long,  at  oars 
or  the  tow-rope,  they  go  chanting  and  singing  as 
cheerfully  as  if  they  received  thirty  instead  of 
three  dollars  a  month,  and  were  well  fed  and 
clothed,  instead  of  having  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves  out  of  this  miserable  pay.  Their 
food  is  but  the  poorest  sort  of  bread,  baked  and 
broken  into  pieces  and  dried  on  deck  in  the  sun. 
A  heap  of  several  bushels  of  it  always  lies  on  the 
cabin  deck,  and  this  is  boiled  in  Nile  water,  niak- 
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ing  a  sort  of  mush  or  soft  mass,  which  the  men 
surround  three  times  a  day,  and  eat  with  their 
hands,  dipping  out  of  the  one  wooden  bowl, 
which  is  their  sole  possession  in  the  shape  of 
plate  or  dish. 

At  Osioot  they  stopped,  as  I  said,  to  renew 
their  supply.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  easy 
matter.  But  it  is  not  so  easy.  They  arrived 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  went  instantly  to 
purchase  wheat.  This  they  took  to  a  mill  to 
have  ground.  When  ground,  they  took  the  flour 
to  the  baker's,  where  they  mixed  the  bread  them- 
selves, and  then  handed  it  over  to  the  baker, 
who  is  in  fact  only  a  baker  and  not  a  maker  of 
bread.  At  twelve  at  noon  on  the  next  day  the 
bread  had  arrived  on  board,  and  we  sailed  from 
Osioot,  and  were  now  fairly  on  the  Upper  Nile. 


The  dom  palm-tree  now  appearing  on  the 
shore,  changes  the  hitherto  uniform  aspect  of 
the  palm  groves,  and  the  shadoof  poles  seem  to 


grow  more  abundant.  The  irrigation  of  the 
land  is  kept  up  by  steadfast,  hard  labor,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  no  pumps  or  other  improved 
hydraulic  machines  are  used  in  Egypt.  The 
shadoof,  which  is  simply  our  old-fashioned  well- 
pole,  is  as  old  as  the  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try, for  on  the  wall  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes  we  find 
several  representations  of  it,  such  as  the  one 
here  given.  No  improvement  has  been  made 
on  this  in  three  thousand  years,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  present  now 
in  many  places  the  exact  aspect  which  they  pre- 
sented so  many  centuries  ago. 

At  evening  of  the  next  day  we  were  under 
the  cliffs  of  Sheik  Herreddee,  Avhereof  the  tra- 
dition saith  that  a  serpent  resides  there,  gifted 
with  miraculous  powers  to  heal  all  manner  of 
diseases.  It  would  cure  a  blind  man,  could  he 
but  have  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  splendor 
of  the  hill  in  the  light  of  a  setting  Egyptian  sun, 
and  this  was  the  last  night  of  the  autumn,  and 
the  winter  came  on  us  next  morning  right  glori- 
ously with  a  flush  of  gold  in  the  east,  and  the 
full-orbed  splendor  of  the  sun,  and  an  air 
balmy  as  June,  and  a  sky  that  tempted  one 
heavenward.  Pelicans  began  to  be  plenty,  and 
this  morning  we  shot  two,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  half  a  dozen  geese  and  as  many  ducks. 
We  made  no  count  of  the  pigeons  that  we  shot  ; 
they  were  innumerable.  There  was  one  day 
when  we  were  at  Negaddeh  that  we  shot  three 
hundred  and  six,  which  wc  distributed  to  our 
neighbors  in  other  boats,  and  gave  our  men  as 
many  as  they  could  eat  for  three  days. 

All  along  the  river  game  began  to  abound, 
and  crocodiles  were  frequently  seen  on  the  sand- 
banks. I  shot  at  several,  as  all  travelers  must 
do ;  but  I  killed  none,  as  all  travelers  must  say. 
There  was  one  wheh  I  came  very  near  to  kill- 
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ing.  *  Had  lie  waited  for  me,  I  should  have 
hit  him.  He  was  sunning  himself  on  a  bank, 
and  I  crawled  quietly  toward  him ;  but  when 
I  got  there,  he  was  not  there.  The  trochilus, 
the  bird  celebrated  as  the  watching  friend  of 
the  crocodile,  who  is  said  to  warn  him  of  the 
approach  of  enemies,  flew  before  me  with  a  loud 
cry,  and  perhaps  alarmed  him.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  verified  the  story  of  this  bird's  habits  and 
friendship  for  the  huge  water  monster,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  he  did  act  as 
ancient  and  modern  writers  say  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  But  he  also  acted  precisely  as 
he  and  a  thousand  like  him  have  done  every 
day  that  I  have  been  on  the  Nile,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  if  there  had  been  no  crocodile 
there,  he  would  have  gone  along  before  me  in 
the  same  way,  with  the  same  sharp,  shrill  cry. 

Mr.  Curzon,  an  English  traveler,  gives  the 
most  circumstantial  account  of  the  habits  of 
this  bird,  and  his  testimony  appears  sufficient 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  story.  He  states 
that  when  he  was  approaching  a  sleeping  croco- 
dile, the  trochilus  made  a  furious  noise  and  flew 
at  the  sleeper,  pecking  him  with  his  bill,  and 
rousing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  while  he, 
the  author,  in  place  of  shooting  the  animal, 
paused  to  admire  the  sagacity  of  his  small  friend 
and  protector. 

We  were  at  Mensheeh.  I  had  walked  along 
the  shore  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  on  reaching 
the  village  met  Suleiman  Aga,  the  local  gov- 
ernor, taking  a  walk  with  his  old  uncle  along 
the  bank.  He  was  apparently  delighted  at  see- 
ing the  face  of  a  stranger,  for  he  said  he  led  a 
life  of  imprisonment  in  his  village,  and  was  glad 
of  any  relief  to  its  monotony.  He  walked  up  the 
bank  with  me,  and  when  the  boat  came  to  the 
land  near  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  he  came 
on  board  and  spent  an  hour  with  us.  While  we 
were  lying  here,  our  friends  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  lying  near  us,  had  a  diffi- 
culty with  their  servant,  who  was  an  imperti- 
nent scoundrel,  and  whom  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  discharge.  The  Governor  begged 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  thrash  him  into  respecta- 
bility, but  to  this,  of  course,  our  friends  would 
not  consent ;  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
disappointed  man  than  was  Suleiman,  after  sit- 
ting for  an  hour  and  hearing  the  fellow  com- 
plain of  his  master,  when  he  was  not  permitted 
to  put  on  the  bastinado.  It  is  a  luxury  to  some 
of  these  governors  to  thrash  a  man ;  and  it  is 
even  related  of  the  Defterdar,  Mehemet  Ali's 
son-in-law,  that  he  often  whipped  men  to  death 
for  his  amusement.  But  this  is  not  all.  It 
i6  also  a  luxury  to  the  men  oftentimes  to  be 
whipped,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  headlong 
manner  in  which  they  rush  into  the  necessity  of 
being  punished.  "  You  may  give  me  a  hundred 
if  these  eggs  are  not  fresh,"  says  the  Fellah,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  market  breaks  three  spoiled 
eggs  in  succession,  and  down  goes  the  Fellah 
and  gets  his  hundred,  with  fifty  to  boot. 

A  roving  letter  of  credit  on  the  Nile  is  a 
marvelous    assistant   to    one's    traveling   com- 


forts, and  at  the  same  time  affords  much  amuse- 
ment in  the  way  of  incident.  I  was  not  a  little 
amused  that  same  evening  at  Mensheeh  by  over- 
hearing a  conversation  on  deck  between  Abd- 
el-Atti  and  the  sheik  of  the  village.  When  we 
left  Cairo,  among  other  articles  of  boat  furniture 
we  were  particular  in  ordering  a  good  cat ;  but 
we  were  sent  away  with  two  worthless  kittens, 
both  of  which  found  their  way  into  the  river 
within  the  first  week  after  sailing,  and  we  re- 
peated the  order  to  provide  another.  It  seem- 
ed that  Abd-el-Atti  had  directed  one  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  boat,  and  the  sheik  was 
protesting  that  there  was  no  such  animal  in  the 
town — no,  not  a  kitten,  not  a  piece  of  the  skin 
or  tail  of  a  feline  animal.  The  war  of  words 
grew  furious,  and  at  length  the  dragoman  rush- 
ed into  the  cabin  for  the  firman,  and  infinite 
was  my  amusement  to  see  the  government  seal 
exhibited,  and  condign  punishment  threatened 
if  the  cat  were  not  forthcoming.  It  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  sheik  instantly  and  silently 
departed,  and  an  hour  later  a  row  and  general 
outcry  on  deck  called  me  out  to  see  five  cats, 
black,  white,  and  yellow,  each  led  by  a  string, 
and  all  nom  tangled  in  an  inextricable  knot, 
fighting,  spitting,  and  uttering  all  manner  of 
Arabic  sounds,  brought  for  us  to  select  from. 
We  took  three,  and  I  may  as  well  pause  to  re- 
cord their  fate.  The  yellow  one  took  a  flying 
leap  from  the  boat  to  the  bank,  about  thirty 
feet,  struck  heavily,  and  fell  back  into  the  wa- 
ter. I  have  forgotten  what  was  the  immediate 
impulse  which  induced  this  catastrophe,  but  the 
cat  was  worthless.  The  next,  a  small  black 
kitten,  met  with  an  unhappy  fate.  We  found 
a  dead  rat  in  a  closet,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  May's  Indian  rubber  overshoes,  we  concluded 
he  died  of  caoutchouc.  He  lay  on  deck  dead, 
when  the  kitten  caught  sight  of  him,  and  made 
a  dash  at  him,  seized  him  by  the  neck,  and 
swung  him  up  and  over  the  rail,  and,  presto !  rat 
and  cat  fell  overboard  together,  and  we  swept 
on,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  The  last  one 
was  a  furious  wretch,  with  the  eye  of  an  arch 
devil,  and  one  day  in  Nubia  I  loosened  the  rope 
by  which  he  had  been  tied,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  to  run.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was 
crossing  the  desert  twenty  miles  below  Abou 
Simbal. 

I  have  said  but  little  thus  far  of  our  manner 
of  life  on  the  river,  preferring  rather  that  it 
should  be  guessed  at  from  what  I  might  write. 
But  I  find  that  nothing  I  have  yet  said  will 
convey  any  idea  of  the  perfect  dolce  Jar  niente 
of  the  Nile  boat.  The  day  is  one  long  dream 
of  delight,  the  night  a  paradise  of  beauty.  We 
never  weary,  yet  we  do  nothing.  We  have 
books,  but  we  do  not  read.  We  have  paper, 
but  I  have  not  had  the  courage,  until  I  reached 
the  second  cataract,  to  write.  All  day  long 
lounging  on  the  divans,  we  gaze  out  at  the  deck 
or  the  ever-changing  shore,  and  should  the 
wind  fail  us  for  a  moment,  we  amuse  ourselves 
by  seeing  the  cloud  of  flies  that  instantly  settle 
down  on  every  thing,  and  the  vain  attempts  of 
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the  men  to  escape  them.  But  then  we  are  our- 
selves glad  of  a  coming  breeze  again,  for  they 
do  not  long  leave  the  cabin  free  from  their  in- 
cursions, and  once  in  it,  we  must  fciove  out  or 
drive  them  out.  In  fact  flies  have  been  our 
only  annoyance  on  the  river.  Fleas  we  at  first 
found  plenty  and  venomous,  but  they  left  us 
after  a  while,  and  we  had  but  occasional  visits 
from  them,  after  we  had  visited  a  Coptic  con- 
vent, or  some  similar  abode  of  the  masses. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  have  once  in  a 
while,  after  being  carried  through  the  mud  in 
the  arms  of  an  Arab,  found  a  small  nameless 
animal  on  the  skin,  that  shocked  our  ideas  of 
cleanliness  beyond  all  description.  But  one 
learns  to  submit  to  this  sort  of  thing  with  due 
patience  after  a  while,  and  we  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  regard  it  with  much  surprise.  But  I 
was  speaking  of  our  employments.  Yet  that  is 
not  the  word,  for  we  have  no  employments. 
Time  dies — we  do  not  kill  it.  If  there  be  no 
wind,  and  the  boat  is  tracking,  we  walk  along 
the  shore  and  shoot  whatever  we  can  find,  and 
game  is  plenty  every  where,  for  there  is  almost 
no  one  in  Egypt  to  disturb  it.  If  the  wind 
spring  up,  a  hail  from  the  boat  calls  us ;  we  jump 
on  board,  and  are  off,  perhaps  for  only  a  mile 
or  two,  when  we  again  track  and  again  walk. 
We  eschew  all  manners  of  dress.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  say  what  style  or  national  costume 
I  wear,  unless  it  be  a  remote  approximation  to 
the  French  blouse-man ;  for  I  wear  but  a  thin 
pair  of  linen  pants  and  a  blue  shirt — nothing 
else,  on  my  word.  With  this  it  is  not  difficult 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Arab  sailors  and 
jump  overboard  at  any  moment,  or  wade  in 
deep  water  after  game.  Sometimes  I  follow 
the  men  at  the  tracking-rope,  and  cross  the 
branches  of  the  river  which  come  down  around 
islands,  wading  where  it  is  up  to  my  waist,  and 
never  thinking  of  changing  my  clothes,  I  push 
on  through  villages  and  fields,  to  the  manifest 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  sec  a  Ilowajji  so  nearly  on  a  parallel 


with  themselves  in  dress.  Oftentimes  I  am  far 
in  advance  of  the  boat,  and  then,  if  I  am  near 
a  village,  I  usually  sit  down  in  front  of  a  coffee- 
shop — which  is  very  certain  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent point  on  the  river-bank — and  while  the 
Ghawazee  sing  and  dance,  and  the  natives  smoke 
silently  and  look  on,  I  take  the  first  pipe  offered 
me,  and  curl  my  legs  under  me  as  well  as  I  am 
able  (I  begin  to  have  a  knack  that  way),  and 
wait  the  coming  of  the  boat. 

At  other  times  I  push  the  Reis  from  his  place, 
which  is  the  top  of  the  kitchen  on  the  extreme 
bow  of  the  boat,  and,  as  this  is  altogether  the 
best  look-out  that  I  find,  Ferraj  brings  me  cush- 
ions from  the  divan  and  my  chibouk,  and,  with 
my  gun  close  at  hand,  I  smoke  and  watch  the 
river  and  the  shore.  From  this  point  I  have 
gotten  not  a  few  shots  at  crocodiles  that  lay 
basking  in  the  sunshine ;  and  if  I  have  not  hit 
them,  it  was  worth  the  shot  to  see  the  splendid 
start  the  fellows  made  as  they  heard  the  crack 
of  the  gun,  and  how  they  leaped  into  the  air 
and  the  water  with  a  grand  flourish  of  the  tail 
and  a  tremendous  plash.  Hajji  Mohammed, 
the  cook,  is  a  great  hand  for  a  shot  at  a  croco- 
dile, and  never  sends  word  to  the  cabin  that  he 
sees  one,  but  on  the  instant  that  he  gets  sight 
of  him,  whether  near  or  far  off,  sends  a  bullet 
after  him,  if  it  be  half  a  mile.  He  wastes  an 
awful  amount  of  lead  and  powder,  and  gets  no- 
thing. But  not  seldom  I  have  gotten  geese  and 
duck  from  my  seat  on  the  kitchen,  and  Halifa, 
a  capital  swimmer,  stands  always  ready  to  swim 
off  and  bring  them  to  me. 

It  is  vain  on  the  Nile  to  attempt  late  sleeping 
in  the  morning.  I  have  usually  been  on  deck 
at  break  of  day,  and  almost  always  on  shore  be- 
fore the  sunrise.  The  mornings  are  delicious 
beyond  expression,  and  the  beauty  of  the  dawn 
is  only  equaled  by  the  brief  evening  twilight. 
But  early  as  I  am  out,  I  am  never  ahead  of 
our  prince  of  cooks,  who  sends  me  a  cup  of 
coffee  the  instant  he  hears  my  footstep,  and 
then  goes  to  work  at  breakfast,  which  he  makes 
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a  meal  fit  for  the  most  fastidious  of  tastes  or 
appetites. 

The  twilight  always  finds  us  on  deck,  and 
there  we  remain  till  midnight.  There  is  enough 
to  see  in  air  and  sky,  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
moonlight.  There  are  sofas  on  the  cabin-deck, 
well-cushioned  and  perfect,  and  here  we  lie  on 
our  backs  on  deck,  looking  up  at  the  stars.  We 
talk  but  little,  and  when  we  do  speak  it  is  most- 
ly of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  of  the  pleasure  they 
would  have  with  us  here — never  of  the  glorious 
past,  the  fallen  grandeur  of  Egypt,  the  march 
cf  history,  the  trampling  feet  of  time.  Of  all 
these  we  think — think — think — till  thought  be- 
comes soul,  and  we  are  bodiless,  and  the  moon 
and  stars  look  down  on  a  silent,  verily  &  phan- 
tom boat,  floating  slowly  along  the  river  of  Egypt, 
surrounded  by  the  princes  and  priests  of  Osirian 
days. 

Small  incidents  interrupt  the  placid  current 
of  life,  and  we  magnify  trifles  into  great  events. 

One  evening  I  was  writing  a  letter  at  the  ta- 
ble. It  was  late,  and  all  was  silent  outside,  and 
I  supposed  every  one  was  sleeping,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  abrupt  entrance,  rather  say  rush, 
into  the  cabin  of  Hassabo,  the  Nubian  pilot,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  Ferraj  and  Hassan,  the 
two  cabin  servants.  Black  as  he  ordinarily  is, 
Hassabo  was  now  blue  with  fright  or  pain,  I 
could  not  tell  which.  Blood  was  running  from 
his  finger,  which  Hassan  and  Ferraj  held  in 
their  hands,  grasping  it  as  if  they  thought  it 
would  get  away  from  them ;  and  from  some- 
thing that  he  muttered  about  fish,  I  understood 
that  he  had  run  a  fish-hook  through  his  finger, 
and  I'proceeded  to  wash  the  wound  and  put  on 
some  common  plaster.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
Hassabo,  who  is  by  far  the  most  pious  Mussul- 
man on  the  boat,  was  constantly  muttering, 
"Allah!  Allah!"  and  trembling  and  growing 
weaker,  until  suddenly  he  turned  from  me  with 
a  bolt  toward  the  door,  which  was  open,  and 
threw  the  contents  of  his  stomach  on  the  deck. 


Unfortunately  a  deck  plank  was 
up,  and,  as  he  rushed  out,  he 
tripped  in  the  hole  thus  left  and 
went  down  on  deck  with  a  tre- 
mendous fall  just  as  he  heaved  a 
second  time ;  and  then  the  poor 
fellow  lay  frightened  and  badly 
hurt  in  the  scuppers.  And  now 
I  learned  the  cause  of  his  fright, 
fori  saw  that  the  wound  was  a  tri- 
"  tie.  Hajji  Mohammed,  the  cook, 
-  had  invited  Hassabo  to  an  extra 
good  supper,  and  the  poor  fellow, 
glad  as  they  all  are  of  a  chance  to 
get  any  thing  better  than  sour  bread 
to  eat,  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  overfed  himself  at  the  kitch- 
en with  sundry  relics  of  fowls  and 
mutton.  Now  Hassabo  is  rigid  in 
his  observances,  and  always  wash- 
es before  and  after  eating,  so  that 
when  he  had  finished  his  supper 
he  stepped  into  the  small  boat, 
which  lay  alongside,  to  wash,  and,  as  he  dipped 
his  hands  in  the  water,  a  huge  fish  seized  his 
finger.  Hinc  illce  lachrymal.  The  fright  and  the 
overfeeding  were  too  much  for  him. 

I  had  fishing-tackle  for  the  river  ready  on 
deck  at  all  times,  but  had  as  yet  hooked  nothing, 
having  been  unable  to  get  any  idea  from  books 
or  persons  of  the  habits  of  Nile  fish.  The  na- 
tives take  them  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  river. 
They  have  a  rope  two  hundred  feet  long  armed 
with  large  hooks  at  every  few  inches,  which  is 
sunk  by  weights,  and  dragged  up  or  down  the 
river.  By  chance  they  sometimes  hook  a  large 
fish  in  this  way,  and  only  by  chance. 

This  accident  of  Hassabo's  gave  me  a  clew  to 
the  ways  of  at  least  one  species  of  fish,  and  in 
ten  minutes  I  was  diligently  trolling  for  him, 
and  in  ten  more  I  had  him.  He  struck  my 
hook  as  a  blue  fish  would  strike,  from  below, 
with  a  sharp,  swift  blow,  turning  on  his  tail  as 
he  took  hold,  and  carrying  away  my  line  with 
him,  which  I  gave  him  for  six  fathoms  before  I 
struck  him.  I  needed  not  to  wait,  as  it  after- 
ward appeared.  He  had  swallowed  the  hook 
instantly.  I  had  him  fast,  but  that  was  very 
little  indeed  toward  getting  him  into  the  boat. 
He  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  tried  my  tackle 
severely ;  but  it  had  held  heavier  fish  than  he 
in  American  waters,  and  landed  them,  too,  and 
I  did  not  give  him  up  when  he  had  fifty  fath- 
oms of  line  out,  and  was  pulling  straight  down 
the  river.  Jumping  into  the  small  boat,  I  cast 
her  loose  myself  and  drifted  down  stream,  helped 
not  a  little  by  his  pulling.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  I  killed  him,  and  during  that  time 
I  had  never  for  an  instant  thought  of  where  I 
was  or  whither  I  was  drifting,  And  now  I  found 
myself  alone  on  the  Nile,  the  night  dark,  the 
moon  not  yet  risen,  my  boat  four  miles  away,  a 
strong  current  against  me,  and  an  uncommonly 
lively  fish  raising  the  devil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  I  had  no  time  for  consideration.  Every 
minute  was  a  loss,  and  carried  me  farther  away. 
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[  sat  down  to  the  oars.  I  remembered  all  the 
heavy  pulling  I  had  done  in  my  life  as  I  leaned 
to  those  clumsy  sticks  which  they  called  oars, 
any  one  of  which  will  outweigh  two  long-boat 
sweeps.  I  thought  specially  of  two  scenes  in 
my  past  life :  one  when  I  rowed  against  a  fierce 
gale  off  the  north  point  of  Block  Island,  and  the 
other  when,  with  May  wrapped  up  in  oil-cloths 
and  Indian  rubber  seated  in  the  stern  of  my  boat, 
I  pulled  up  from  the  ferry-stairs  at  Niagara  to 
the  foot  of  the  American  Fall,  and  across  to  the 
milk-white  basin  of  the  Horseshoe.  But  in 
neither  of  those  instances,  said  I  to  myself,  did 
I  hear  these  hungry  jackals  that  are  barking  on 
the  shore  to-night.  Then  I  sang,  and  I  made 
the  Egyptian  darkness  ring  to  Yankee  songs, 
until  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  inviting  the 
Ababdee  scoundrels,  who  are  all  along  that  part 
of  the  river,  and  always  awake  at  night  watch- 
ing for  chances  to  rob  passers-by  on  the  water ; 
and  so  I  kept  myself  quiet,  and  pulled  steadily, 
and  counted  stars. 

There  never  were  half  so  many  visible  to  my 
eye  in  the  heavens.  That  night,  and  every 
clear  night  since  I  have  been  in  Egypt,  I  have 
seen  twelve  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  one  night  I  saw  thirteen  distinct- 
ly. But  I  did  not  pause  long  to  count  stars. 
I  looked  northward  and  pulled  southward  with 
a  will,  and  in  an  hour  I  saw  the  red  light  which 
we  always  carry  at  the  end  of  the  high  yard, 
and  in  half  an  hour  more  I  was  pretty  much 
used-up,  and  alongside  the  boat,  where  every 
one  was  sound  asleep,  and  no  one  knew  of  my 
lonesome  adventure  until  they  saw  the  fish  ly- 
ing on  deck  the  next  morning. 


Administering  to  the  diseases  of  the  crew  be- 
came an  every-day-  matter.  Hajji  Hassan,  the 
cook's  mate,  a  tall  bony  Arab,  had  never  before 
been  in  the  upper  country,  and  the  sun  effect- 
ually skinned  his  face,  so  that  he  was  as  mis- 
erable an  object  in  appearance  as  one  will  meet 
in  a  year,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  equally  mis- 
erable in  feeling.  His  head,  bones,  back,  all 
parts  of  him,  and  a  number  of  other  parts  that 
he  imagined  he  had,  ached  unendurably,  and 
well  they  might.  I  applied  cooling  lotions  (I 
believe  that  is  the  phrase),  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  much  better,  only  needing  a  mild 
dose  of  medicine  to  complete  the  cure.  My 
stock  was  small,  for  we  eschew  the  use  of  them ; 
but  a  Seidlitz  powder  would  fit  the  case  tolera- 
bly well,  and  I  gave  him  one,  explaining  before 
he  took  it  the  effervescing  character  of  it.  But 
he  did  not  understand  it;  and  as  he  held  one 
glass  in  his  hand  and  I  poured  the  acid  in  from 
the  other,  telling  him  to  drink  quick,  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  but  the  foam  touched  his  nose  and 
he  was  astounded  beyond  measure.  He  dropped 
the  glass  as  if  he  were  shot,  and  cried  out 
" Efrit!  efrit! — A  devil!  a  devil!"  and  no  per- 
suasion could  induce  him  to  try  another.  I 
substituted  the  half  of  one  without  the  acid, 
which  answered  all  the  purpose. 

That  same  evening  I  shot,  for  the  first  time, 
a  bird  that  the  Arabs  consider  almost  sacred. 
It  is  much  like  our  curlew  in  size,  shape,  and 
habit;  but  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  utters  a  note 
that  the  Arab  understands  to  be  a  distinct  ad- 
dress to  God  :  El  moulk  illak,  La  shareelc  Male — 
"The  universe  is  thine,  Thou  hast  no  partner!" 
This  cry  is  remarkably  distinct  and  musical, 
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and  we  heard  it  all  the  evening,  in  the  twilight, 
across  a  waste  of  Halfeh  grass,  which  marked 
the  position  of  a  forgotten  city.  I  know  no 
picture  on  all  the  earth's  surface  more  striking 
than  that  of  this  bird  standing  erect,  in  the 
gloaming,  on  a  mound  that  covered  the  palace 
of  a  long  forgotten  prince,  and  uttering  on  the 
desert  wind  that  simple  and  sublime  tribute  of 
praise  to  Him  who  alone  knew  the  history  of 
the  dead  that  lay  below. 

This  was  the  same  day  that  Hassabo's  adven- 
ture with  the  fish  occurred,  and  this  was  at 
Girgeh,  where  we  passed  the  night.  Early  in 
the  morning  I  went  up  into  the  town  with  May 
to  see  if  the  bazaars  furnished  any  curiosities 
worth  purchasing,  and  as  we  entered  the  gate 
of  the  street  of  shops  we  were  altogether  "taken 
aback" — if  I  may  use  a  common  phrase — by 
finding  Abd-el-Atti  engaged  in  administering 
justice,  or  injustice,  which  of  the  two  remained 
to  be  seen.  He  had  a  ring  of  thirty  or  forty 
persons  around  him,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
prostrate  on  his  face,  lay  a  six-foot  Arab,  one 
man  sitting  on  his  back  and  another  on  his  legs, 
while  two  held  up  his  feet  to  receive  the  blows 
that  Abd-el-Atti's  hand  was  raised  to  give,  when 
I  arrived  and  interrupted  the  amusement. 

Thrashing  is  necessary  in  Egypt.  I  am  a 
full  convert  to  this  doctrine.  The  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  otherwise,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  too  much  of  an  American  to  look  on 
it  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  horror,  and  I 
always  interpose,  where  I  can,  to  keep  back  the 
lash. 

"  What's  the  row  now,  Abd-el-Atti  ?" 
"  Only  whipping  a  man,  Sir." 
11  For  what  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  he  was  ordered  by  the  sheik  of 
the  village  to  get  some  turkeys  for  you,  and  I 
overheard  him  telling  his  partner  to  pick  out 
the  leanest  and  poorest  he  could  find.  I  wait- 
ed till  he  brought  them,  and  see  here  what  a 
poor  starved  lot  of  animals  they  are !  He  says 
he  hasn't  any  better,  and  that  there  are  no  bet- 
ter in  the  place." 

"How  is  it?  Ask  him  again.  Let  me  hear 
what  he  says." 

The  fellow  insisted  as  before.  They  were 
the  best  he  had,  and  there  were  no  better  to  be 
had  in  Girgeh.  It  had  been  a  bad  season  for 
turkeys.  They  had  not  thriven  any  where 
along  the  river,  and  especially  here  they  had 
suffered  from  every  disease  that  feathered  bi- 
peds are  known  to  inherit.  I  Avas  half-con- 
vinced by  the  fellow's  earnestness,  and  more  by 
his  difficult  utterance.  Lying  on  one's  face 
with  two  men  sitting  across  you  is  not  the  best 
possible  position  in  which  to  talk  good  Arabic. 
But  there  was  a  twinkle  in  Abd-el-Atti's  eye 
that  weakened  my  faith  in  the  prostrate  Arab. 
The  poor  fellow  looked  up  at  me,  evidently  ex- 
pecting an  escape,  and  he  would  have  gone  free 
if  I  had  not  at  the  moment  caught  sight  of  his 
partner  in  the  crowd,  and  the  scamp  looked  so 
knowing  that,  when  Abd-el-Atti  said,  "Let  me 
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give  him  just  one,  Sir,"  I  replied,  "Do  as  you 
please,"  and  turned  away.  The  Arab  howled 
before  the  blow  came,  and  it  did  not  reach  him, 
for  Abd-el-Atti  caught  his  promise  to  produce 
the  proper  kind  of  turkeys  in  the  howl,  and  the 
rope  went  by  his  feet  without  touching  him. 
Five  minutes  afterward,  the  man  still  lying  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  captors,  a  lot  of  large 
plump  turkeys  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
man  had  his  pay  in  full  and  was  let  up.  This 
was  the  only  incident  of  our  stay  at  Girgeh, 
and  is  well  enough  to  relate,  as  illustrating  a 
general  fact  that  an  Arab  will  often  prefer  to 
be  whipped  rather  than  do  what  is  not  only  cor- 
rect but  just  as  easy  for  him  to  do.  It  is  a 
common  remark  that  the  Fellah  will  have  the 
money  for  his  taxes  ready,  but  will  not  hand  it 
over  to  the  collector  until  he  has  had  one  or 
two  hundred  blows,  boasting  afterward  how  many 
it  took  to  make  him  pay  the  money  which  he 
fully  expected  and  intended  to  pay  before  the 
beating  began. 

Walking  on  shore,  two  days  after  leaving 
Girgeh,  in  the  morning,  I  came  on  the  ruins  of 
a  village  which  was  evidently  Arab,  and  whose 
destruction  was  manifestly  violent.  Such  vil- 
lage-scenes are  not  uncommon  in  this  miserable 
land.  Not  infrequently  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  these  mud  heaps — they  can  hardly  be  called 
any  thing  else — rebel  against  the  authority  of 
the  Viceroy.  More  foolish  or  mad  conduct 
could  not  be  imagined.  Entirely  destitute  of 
arms,  they  have  no  hope  of  success,  and  their 
fate  is  inevitable ;  yet  village  after  village,  galled 
by  the  enormous  loads  of  taxes  imposed  on  them, 
resist  and  are  destroyed,  and  such  ruins  as  this 
mark  their  sad  history. 

I  asked  an  old  man,  who  was  at  work  near 
the  ruin,  who  destroyed  this  place,  and  when? 
He  answered,  "  Ibrahim  Pasha,  two  years  ago." 
Now  Ibrahim  Pasha  rendered  his  account  to  an 
avenging  God  some  eight  or  more  years  ago, 
and  the  old  man  was,  of  course,  mistaken  in  his 
date  or  the  person.  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  a  way 
of  destroying  villages,  a  sort  of  passion  that 
way,  and  I  supposed  it  possible  that  the  people 
might  attribute  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  him 
as  a  sort  of  matter-of-course.  There  is  a  town 
not  far  from  New  York  where  it  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  people  at  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  supposed  they  were  voting  for  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  I  fancied  this  was  much  the 
same  way.  I  learned  afterward  that  it  was  the 
date  only  that  was  wrong.  This  was  one  of  the 
monuments  of  the  terrible  Ibrahim,  and  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  the  verdict  of  impartial  history 
will  be  that  the  same  Ibrahim  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  this  age.  But  I  contrasted 
this  ruined  village,  these  deserted  houses,  fallen 
roofs,  burned  thatches  of  doora,  and  silent  streets 
with  the  gorgeous  tomb  in  which  he  lies  at  Cairo, 
surpassing  in  its  splendor  of  marble  and  gold 
any  work  of  modern  art  that  I  have  seen  or  ex- 
pect to  sec ;  and  I  felt — who  could  avoid  it? — 
a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  meeting  beyond 
the  grave  of  the  spoiler  and  the  slain ! 
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As  I  was  walking  by  the  men  on  the  shore 
one  morning,  shortly  before  reaching  Gheneh, 
an  incident  occurred  which,  while  it  illustrates 
the  brutal  character  of  an  Arab  who  has  a  little 
power,  serves  also  to  introduce  more  particular- 
ly than  heretofore  to  the  reader's  notice  Reis 
Hassanein,  as  stupid  and  poor  a  specimen  of  a 
Nile  captain  as  could  well  be  found  on  the  river. 

I  do  not  yet  know  what  is  the  process  of  pro- 
motion on  the  river,  or  what  stages  a  man  should 
go  through  to  become  captain  or  commander 
of  a  dahabeeh.  This  much  I  know,  that  there 
are  fourteen  men  on  our  boat,  any  one  of  whom 
is  more  competent  for  the  office  than  the  man 
who  fills  it,  and  we  have  been  often  tempted  to 
hand  him  over  to  a  governor  and  take  another 
in  his  place. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  at  the  tow-rope.  I 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  it,  but  the  first  that 
I  saw  of  it  was  when  Hassabo,  the  steersman, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Reis,  turned  the  boat  to 
the  land  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  to  jump  on 
shore  with  a  large  club  in  his  hand,  wherewith 
he  made  a  rush  on  the  row  of  men  who  were 
hauling  on  the  tow-rope,  and  struck  two  of 
them,  bringing  one  to  the  ground.  Had  this 
one  been  any  other  man,  I  do  not  know  that 
my  sympathies  would  have  been  so  strongly 
excited,  but  it  was  Mohammed  Hassan,  who 
was  altogether  the  best  man  on  the  boat,  and 
the  regular  attendant  of  the  ladies  when  they 
walked  on  the  shore. 

At  first  I  thought  his  knee-pan  broken,  and 
I  had  a  strong  notion  of  administering  summary 
punishment  on  the  Reis,  then  and  there.  He 
was  himself  much  frightened,  and  on  my  ad- 
vancing to  the  scene  he  retired,  leaving  Moham- 
med to  me.  I  had  him  removed  to  the  boat, 
where  his  wound  was  attended  to,  and  it  for- 
tunately proved  to  be  but  a  bad  bruise.  Never- 
theless the  Reis  was  left  to  understand  that  on 
our  arrival  at  Gheneh  we  should  hand  him  over 
to  the  governor,  to  determine  whether  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  beat  the  men  in  that  way; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  forbidden  to  pun- 
ish the  men  with  any  similar  weapons,  under 
penalty  of  a  broken  head  himself.  This  filled 
to  overflowing  the  cup  of  Reis  Hassanein's  af- 
flictions, and  thereafter  he  was  a  milder  and  a 
better  man. 

He  had  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
leave  the  boat  before  we  reached  the  village  of 
Manfalout,  and,  crossing  the  country,  had  gone 
on  to  visit  his  family,  who  resided  there.  He 
also  asked  permission  to  have  the  boat  remain 
there  all  night,  which  we  granted,  and  he  had 
a  day  and  a  night  in  the  midst  of  his  friends. 
When  he  came  on  board  the  next  morning,  I 
observed  that  he  was  in  a  sorrowful  humor,  and 
so  continued  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  at  length  he 
unbosomed  himself  of  his  sorrows.  He  had  met 
a  cold  reception — or  rather,  a  warm  one,  the 
wrong  way — at  home.  His  wife  had  not  seen 
him  for  a  year,  and  she  knew  he  had  been  mar- 
rying another  wife  in  Cairo,  and  no  assevera- 
tions would  convince  her  to  the  contrary.     lie 


swore  it  was  not  so,  and  she  swore  that  it  was 
so.  She  scolded  him  ;  and  finally  called  in  her 
family  and  friends,  and  beat  him — actually  beat 
him — in  their  presence.  This  capped  the  cli- 
max, and  as  it  was  then  nearly  morning,  he  left 
the  house  and  came  down  to  the  boat,  and  when 
we  were  ready  to  go  on  he  was  ready.  He  beg- 
ged only  one  thing :  that  on  the  way  down  the 
river  we  would  not  stop  at  Manfalout  at  all,  but 
go  by  as  rapidly  as  the  current  would  take  us. 
This  trouble  was  now  increased  by  finding  him- 
self in  disgrace  on  the  boat,  and  I  had  no  pity 
for  him,  but  let  him  suffer  until  we  reached 
Gheneh,  under  the  apprehension  of  punishment, 
for  his  too  free  use  of  the  club. 

An  Arab  can  not  take  a  joke.  He  will  inev- 
itably understand  it  as  a  serious  affair.  The 
evening  after  we  leftGirgeh,  Hajji  Mohammed, 
the  cook,  made  a  mistake  in  his  bread,  and  it 
came  in  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  as  damp  as  the 
Nile  mud.  Abd-el-Atti,  mindful  of  Hassabo's 
illness,  and  the  cause  of  it,  rolled  up  a  lump  of 
the  soft  bread  into  a  pill  as  large  as  an  English 
walnut,  and  sent  Ferny  to  give  it  to  Hassabo, 
and  tell  him  it  was  one  of  the  cook's  pills,  and 
would  do  him  good.  The  poor  pilot  swallowed 
it  unhesitatingly,  though  it  choked  terribly.  No 
one  dreamed  of  this  till  the  next  day,  when  I 
found  Hassabo  quite  sick,  and  he  laid  it  all  to 
the  cook's  pill,  which  he  told  me  he  had  taken.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  right,  but  it  came  as  near 
being  a  case  of  cholera  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  reached  Gheneh  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Abd-el-KaderBey,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  next  in  rank  to  Latif  Pasha,  to  whom  I  had 
letters. 

I  have  met  many  men  of  high  rank  in  Egypt, 
and  have  been  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Viceroy,  but  I  have  seen  no  one  with 
whom  I  was  so  well  pleased,  or  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  was  so  glad  to  have  made.  The  letters 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  I  found  an  ac- 
complished gentleman — a  Turk,  indeed,  but  af- 
fable, polite,  and  dignified ;  a  pleasant  man  in 
conversation,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  grateful  pro- 
tege of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose  name  he  almost 
revered. 

I  found  him  in  his  audience-room,  a  large 
chamber,  forty  feet  by  forty,  with  a  high  ceil- 
ing and  a  stone  floor.  Across  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  was  a  divan,  covered  with  rich  cush- 
ions, and  this  also  extended  down  one  side; 
while  opposite  was  a  row  of  chairs,  of  Eastern 
pattern,  heavily  gilded.  He  led  me  to  a  seat  on 
his  left,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  gave 
me  a  chibouk  of  magnificent  pattern.  The  stick 
was  carved  ebony,  and  the  amber  mouth-piece 
was  loaded  with  diamonds.  Four  young  Nu- 
bian slaves,  handsome  in  countenance  and  ele- 
gantly dressed  in  the  Nizam  dress,  brought  coffee 
and  sherbet,  and  then  retired,  one  standing  on 
each  corner  of  the  carpet  to  await  farther  orders. 
They  were  manifestly  favorites,  and  a  fifth,  who 
had  been  absent  on  some  errand,  entered  while 
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the  governor  was  talking,  and  making  directly 
up  to  him,  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  and 
pressed  it  to  his  forehead,  and  retired  to  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

Persian  carpets  covered  about  one-fourth  of 
the  room,  across  the  upper  end,  and  the  next 
fourth  was  covered  with  Nubian  mats,  the  re- 
mainder being  bare.  No  one  stepped  on  the 
mats  with  slippers  on  his  feet,  but  every  one 
who  approached  the  governor  left  his  slippers 
on  the  stone  floor,  and  advanced  over  the  mats 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  but  no  farther 
unless  the  governor  gave  leave.  My  visit  did  not 
interrupt  the  usual  course  of  business,  but  he 
continued  to  affix  his  seal  to  papers  that  were 
presented,  and  to  hear  petitions  and  administer 
justice  as  usual.  He  turned  from  me  with  a 
polite  excuse  each  time,  completed  his  business 
rapidly,  and  resumed  the  conversation,  which 
was  chiefly  on  political  subjects,  with  all  of 
which  he  was  more  familiar  than  any  man  I 
have  met  in  Egypt. 

One  poor  wretch  who  had  deserted  from  the 
army  was  brought  before  him  by  his  soldiers,  and 
he  turned  to  look  at  him.  There  was  a  world 
in  his  eye,  but  he  did  not  give  the  order  then. 
If  the  power  of  life  and  death  had  not  been 
taken  from  the  governors  by  recent  changes,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  I  should  then  and  there 
have  heard — what  I  have  so  often,  and  always 
with  deep  emotion,  heard  in  America — the  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  on  him.  The  man  held 
up  a  bleeding  hand,  from  which  he  had  lately  cut 
two  fingers,  hoping  thereby  to  render  himself 
unfit  for  military  service.  I  believe  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  this  is  so  much  the  custom 
in  Egypt,  that  nearly  every  man  has  lost  a  finger 
or  an  eye.  But  this  did  not  avail  him  now,  and 
he  was  remanded  to  await  examination.  On  my 
return  down  the  river  I  passed  two  days  at  Ghe- 
neh,  and  of  the  pleasant  friendship  which  I  then 
established  with  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  and  of  the 
favors  he  did  me,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
fully  at  another  time.  He  now  forwarded  let- 
ters to  every  inferior  governor  on  the  river,  in- 
forming them  of  my  progress,  and  gave  me  copies 
to  deliver  in  case  of  needing  any  assistance,  and 
so  I  left  Gheneh  and  approached  Thebes. 

That  night  the  wind  wailed  around  us,  and 
December  voices  came  flying  on  it.  The  starry 
sky  was  like  the  skies  of  our  home-land,  but  the 
air  was  pure,  soft,  and  delicious  to  the  cheek, 
though  the  blast  was  terrible.  Once  there  came 
on  it,  from  down  the  river,  a  long,  wild  cry — a 
shriek  of  women  in  agony.  It  was  the  death- 
cry  of  some  poor  wretches  whose  boat  went 
down  in  the  tempest.  Our  men  took  the  small 
boat  and  went  to  their  rescue,  but  in  vain.  They 
found  the  floating  evidences  of  a  lost  boat,  but 
nothing  more. 

And  in  -the  night  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  dis- 
tant land  come  to  me  distinctly  on  the  gale. 
You  may  laugh  at  me :  you  may  say,  I  write  it 
because  others  have  said  and  written  the  same ; 
you  may  tell  me  I  dreamed  it.  I  care  not  what 
you  say,  but  I  know  that  on  that  stormy  Satur- 


day night  I  heard  the  church  bells  of  my  old 
home  sounding  over  the  tossing  waves  of  the 
Nile.  Yes,  I  heard  them.  I,  too,  laughed  when 
I  read  in  the  books  of  travels  of  others  that 
they  heard  such  sounds  on  the  desert,  but  I  did 
not  laugh  now,  for  I  have  learned  the  truth  of 
those  sounds  right  well. 

I  was  sitting  just  here  where  I  now  sit,  writ- 
ing a  letter  home,  to  be  mailed  when  we  should 
reach  Luxor.  Profound  silence  for  a  moment 
rested  on  every  thing.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
wind.  The  flow  of  the  river  was  swift  and 
noiseless.  May  was  sleeping.  All  the  others 
on  the  boat  were  sleeping.  It  was  midnight,  I 
say ;  but  far  away,  in  that  pleasant  land  that  I 
call  home,  it  was  just  sunset,  and  the  hour  of 
prayer.  I  leaned  my  head  forward  on  my  hands 
a  moment,  and  perhaps — I  will  not  say  it  was  so, 
but  perhaps — perhaps  there  were  some  tears  in 
my  eyes ;  for  on  a  winter  evening  like  this,  in 
the  long-gone  years,  I  saw  the  light  of  life  fade 
out  of  eyes  that  I  loved,  and  deep  gloom  take  its 
place  forever,  and  so,  perhaps  I  wept  as  I  re- 
membered it — and  then — and  then  I  heard 
those  bells.  They  sounded  sweetly — clearly, 
and  I  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  out 
into  the  starry  night,  and  leaned  my  head  for- 
ward to  listen  to  the  melody. 

Soft,  soft  and  sweet  they  came  over  the  swift 
river;  clear,  rich,  and  full.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  them.  I  might  have  doubted,  but 
the  tones  were  all  the  same.  There  was  the 
Presbyterian  bell,  deep,  stern,  and  solemn  in 
every  stroke;  the  Episcopal  church  bell,  more 
musical  and  silvery ;  the  old  Scotch  church  bell, 
that  was  forever  chanting  the  psalm,  "  they  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships" — all  clear  and 
loud ;  and  then  the  wind  arose,  and  they  went 
away  over  the  desert,  and  I  heard  them  far  off, 
and  then  no  longer. 

There  was  an  hour  when,  before  I  left  Amer- 
ica, I  stood  with  a  friend — the  best  friend  of  all 
my  years  of  life,  the  companion  of  boyhood, 
youth,  and  mature  years — and  talked  with  him 
of  this  same  subject. 

He  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  had  once  heard 
that  same  sound,  and  with  all  the  calm  thought- 
fulness  of  his  nature,  he  believed  that  the  bells 
did  verily  sound  in  his  ears  with  their  own  me- 
tallic notes.  We  were  speaking  then  of  Eothen, 
and  the  same  story  as  related  by  its  author,  in 
his  own  inimitable  style  ;  but  I  had  little  faith 
then  in  my  friend  or  in  Eothen.  I  have  more 
now.  You  may  tell  me  it  was  the  wailing  over 
a  dead  man  in  a  village  along  the  bank,  or  you 
may  say  that  it  was  a  creaking  sakea,  or  a  palm- 
tree  moaning  in  the  wind,  or  whatsoever  you 
please  to  believe  it.  I  am  content  to  know  that 
my  ears  heard  the  church  bells,  and  since  my 
feet  might  not  tread  the  accustomed  path,  my 
heart  went  there  with  those  that  trod  it,  and  the 
old  altar  had  a  worshiper  there  that  none  knew 
who  surrounded  it  that  evening,  but  whose  wor- 
ship was  sincere  and  fervent,  though  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  under  him,  and  the  skies  of 
Egypt,  starry  and  clear,  over  his  head. 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  VEGETABLE  LIFE.* 

TI 1 10  vegetable  world  abounds  in  wonders 
which  are  open  to  the  admiration  and  the 
study  alike  of  the  adult  and  the  child.  And 
yet,  such  are  the  unobservant  habits  of  the  com- 
munity, arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
prevalent  modes  of  education,  that  but  few  of 
these  wonders  awaken  the  attention  even  of 
those  who  consider  themselves  as  earnest  and 
ready  observers  of  nature.  The  educated,  one 
would  suppose,  would  be  universally  prompted, 
by  the  variegated  beauties  that  the  vegetable 
world  offers  to  us  on  its  very  surface,  to  look 
into  the  cunning  processes  by  which  so  much 
beauty  is  developed.  The  very  entrance  to  this 
study  is  decked  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  min- 
gled with  luscious  fruits  of  every  form,  inviting 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  to  enter  and  see  what 
an  inner  world  of  beauty  lies  beyond.  But  how 
few  enter  these  portals !  Most  content  them- 
selves with  standing  without,  and  admiring  the 
varied  forms  and  the  mingled  gay  and  delicate 
colors  of  the  outward  adornments.  Why  is 
this  ?  It  is,  in  part,  because  the  botanist  stands 
at  these  inviting  portals,  thrusting  upon  all  his 
dry  chart  of  classification,  with  profuse  utter- 
ance of  technical  terms,  and  of  names  that  are 
often  far  from  euphonious  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  memory.  No  wonder  that  so  many,  who 
would  otherwise  enter,  are  repulsed  by  the  jar- 
gon which  they  hear  so  soon  as  they  manifest 
the  least  inclination  to  approach.  We  are  con- 
tent, say  they,  to  feast  our  eyes  with  what  Ave 
see  here,  and  care  not  for  the  penetralia,  if  they 
are  to  be  seen  only  at  the  cost  of  such  burdens 
on  the  memory. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the 
classifications  and  technicalities  of  botany,  but 
only  to  the  undue  prominence  that  is  commonly 
given  to  them.  As  this  science  is  ordinarily 
studied,  these  are  made  the  principal  thing ; 
while  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  so  varied 
and  interesting,  are  put  into  the  background. 
The  result  is,  that  few  become  attached  to  the 
study,  although  it  introduces  them  to  the  mi- 
nute observation  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  multiform  exhibitions  of 
God's  handiwork.  The  mode  of  studying  this 
science  should  be  reversed.  The  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life  should  be  made  the  most  prom- 
inent subjects  of  teaching  in  this  study;  while 
the  classification  and  the  technicalities  should 
be  wholly  subsidiary.  These  should  not  be  con- 
sidered even  as  the  frame-work  of  the  science, 
but  merely  its  scaffolding.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
phenomena  should  be  made  familiar  subjects 
of  common  education,  and  long  before  the  pu- 
pils are  old  enough  to  master  the  science  as  a 
whole. 

There  is  a  cause  of  the  prevalent  failure  to 
observe  the  beauties  and  wonders  opened  to  as 
by  vegetable  physiology,  which  operates  before 
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the  one  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  not 
only  a  prior  cause,  but  a  more  effectual  one.  It 
is  a  cause  which  acts  throughout  all  our  early 
education.  From  our  very  childhood  we  are 
accustomed,  through  the  mode  of  our  teaching, 
both  in  the  schoolroom  and  at  the  fireside,  to 
look  merely  upon  those  beauties  and  wonders 
which  are  displayed  to  us  by  vegetation  upon 
its  very  outside.  We  do  not  observe  even  those 
beauties  that  require  any  thing  like  close  look- 
ing to  see  them.  And  very  few  look  at  flowers 
through  a  microscope.  Fewer  still  pry  into  the 
nice  and  wonderful  processes  that  generate  the 
world  of  beauty  that  is  all  around  us.  The  book 
of  nature  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  sealed  book 
to  the  great  mass  even  of  the  educated.  They 
see  only  those  beauties  that  are  open  to  their 
careless  gaze,  while  those  which  are  at  all  con- 
cealed, much  more  those  which  are  recondite, 
escape  their  observation ;  and  the  phenomena 
which  so  curiously  exhibit  the  workings  of  that 
mysterious  thing  that  we  call  life,  are  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  It  is  but  a  few,  a 
very  few,  that  go  counter  to  this  general  incli- 
nation. It  is  these  few  only  that  enter  the  in- 
ner court  of  beauty  into  which  the  outer  portals 
gazed  upon  by  the  multitude  open,  and  then 
penetrate  beyond  this  to  those  arcana  in  which 
are  found  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital 
agencies,  that  together  produce  from  the  earth 
beneath  our  feet  all  the  endless  variety  of  plants 
and  trees  and  flowers  and  fruits. 

We  say  that  we  are  educated  into  this  lack  of 
observation.  Even  the  inquiries  of  the  child 
into  nature's  workings  are  repressed  at  the  out- 
set, instead  of  being  encouraged.  He  is  shut 
up  in  the  school-room  to  a  dull  routine  of  stud- 
ies to  a  great  extent  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless,  and  the  world  of  beautiful  things  around 
is  shut  out  from  his  mind  as  effectually  as  the 
walls  of  the  school-room  shut  it  out  from  his  eye. 
If  he  chance  to  bring  to  the  school  a  flower, 
one  of  the  multitude  of  gems  alike  of  beauty 
and  knowledge  from  that  teeming  world  which 
is  all  shut  out,  he  would  not  dare  to  ask  the 
teacher  how  it  grew.  Such  a  question  would 
not  comport  with  the  rigid  customs  which  so 
often  make  the  school-house  the  prison  of  child- 
hood. And  if  he  should  ask  this  question  at 
home,  in  most  cases  either  no  answer  at  all 
would  be  given,  or  one  so  unsatisfactory  that  it 
would  be  the  last  time  that  any  such  inquiry 
Avill  be  ventured.  The  influence  of  such  fl 
repression  of  inquiry,  in  contrast  with  a  course 
of  education  which  encourages  the  observation 
of  nature,  can  hardly  be  measured.  Education 
needs  to  be  radically  changed  on  this  very  point 
One  of  the  marked  tendencies  of  the  child's 
training  should  be  to  make  him  a  naturalist. 
Education  should,  in  other  words,  be  made  to 
chime  in  with  the  mental  tendencies  of  the 
child,  and  not  run  counter  to  them,  as  they  no* 
for  the  most  part  do.  lie  should  be  guided  by 
the  parent  and  the  teacher  in  the  observation 
of  nature,  to  which  he  is  so  prone.  If  this  be 
done,  we  shall  see  a  new  face  put  upon  educa- 
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tion.  The  school-room  will  be  delivered  of  its 
dull  monotony,  and  its  worrying  drudgery.  It 
will  be  no  longer  a  prison,  repressing  the  lively 
energies  of  the  opening  mind,  rather  than  wak- 
ing them  by  a  genial  influence  into  a  free  and 
joyous  action. 

It  is  to  aid  parents  and  teachers  in  this  de- 
lightful labor  of  guiding  children  in  the  observa- 
tion of  nature,  that  the  book  from  which  the 
hints  and  the  materials  of  this  article  are  taken, 
has  been  written.  It  opens  to  the  child  in  sim- 
ple language  the  beauties  which  observation 
.shows  us,  and  those  phenomena  which  are  with- 
in his  comprehension.  All  technical  terms  are 
avoided — as  they  are  unnecessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  these  phenomena,  they  are 
left  for  books  intended  for  older  persons. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  follow  somewhat 
the  plan  of  this  little  book,  and  develop  to  our 
readers,  in  a  very  simple  way,  some  of  the  same 
points,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  quicken  you 
in  the  observation  of  nature.  We  ask  you  for 
a  little  time  to  walk  with  us  in  the  garden,  and 
ramble  with  us  in  the  field,  and  see  what  beau- 
ties and  wonders  they  have  to  offer  to  our  con- 
templation. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  universal.  There  is 
no  one  thing  in  matters  of  taste  in  which  the 
world  is  more  agreed  than  in  this.  It  is  true 
that  we  once  in  a  while  meet  with  one  so  en- 
grossed with  accumulating  money,  that  this, 
with  every  other  emotion  of  a  refining  charac- 
ter, is  destroyed.  And  now  and  then,  though 
very  rarely,  the  farmer  is  so  much  of  a  churlish 
utilitarian,  that  he  never  looks  upon  his  daugh- 
ter's flower-beds  without  longing  to  see  there 
beet-tops  or  potato-vines.  With  such  rare  ex- 
ceptions, flowers  are  objects  not  merely  of  ad- 
miration but  of  love. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  different  flowers.  The  gaudy 
peony  we  admire  as  an  ornament  of  the  garden 
border,  but  the  little  pink  we  love.  An  espe- 
cial hold  on  our  affections  have  the  early  flow- 
ers of  spring.  They  are  the  first  after  the  earth 
has  been  disrobed  of  its  winding-sheet  of  the 
death  of  winter.  We  greet  them  as  old  friends 
that  we  have  not  seen  for  a  year.  We  greet 
them  as  harbingers  of  that  host  of  beautiful 
things,  which  in  summer  are  to  display  their 
endlessly  varied  colors  and  forms,  and  load  the 
air  with  their  fragrance. 

Few  and  small  are  these  early  flowers  of 
spring.  The  trailing  arbutus  is  one  of  them. 
Its  little  white  flower,  with  its  delicate  pink 
tinge — sweet  emblem  of  modesty — peeps  out 
from  the  midst  of  its  rude  leaves  sometimes  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  March.  Soon,  too, 
you  find  the  wild  violets,  and  the  anemones, 
those  delicate  little  flowers  that  move  with  ev- 
ery breath  of  air.  These  first  flowers  generally 
have  no  fragrance,  the  warm  temperature  of 
dimmer  seeming  to  be  necessary  to  develop 
that.  The  trailing  arbutus  does,  indeed,  have 
some  fragrance,  but  it  is  slight  compared  with 
that  of  most  summer  flowers*     It  is  in  mid-sum- 


mer that  we  have  the  greatest  profusion  of  flow- 
ers, and  then  the  air  is  filled  with  their  fra- 
grance. Through  the  whole  warm  season  of 
the  year  there  is  a  succession  of  them  ;  so  that, 
although  each  flower  lasts  generally  but  a  short 
time,  there  are  always  some  in  bloom  to  speak 
to  us  of  the  kindness  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  of  His  love  for  the  beautiful. 

The  universal  fondness  for  flowers  is  shown 
in  the  peculiar  delight  which  they  give  to  all 
when  preserved  mid  the  dreariness  of  winter. 
It  is  not  merely  where  the  appliances  of  wealth 
are  brought  into  service  in  the  preservation  of 
plants,  that  we  have  evidence  of  this  affection 
for  them.  There  is  often  less  here  than  there 
is  where  a  few  common  plants  are  kept  in  a 
window,  and  their  buds  are  watched  one  by  one 
as  they  open  their  pure  blossoms  to  the  light  of 
heaven.  The  care  sometimes  exercised  by  the 
poor  over  the  few  fresh  and  beautiful  things  of 
God,  which  their  scanty  means  enable  them  to 
guard  against  the  cold,  is  often  a  very  tender 
care.  And  their  sorrow  when,  with  all  their 
watchfulness,  they  have  unwarily  failed,  some 
bitter  cold  night,  to  guard  their  precious  charge 
sufficiently,  is  often  truly  affecting.  It  is  a  loss 
different  from  a  similar  accident  coming  upon  a 
green-house  stocked  with  costly  plants.  This 
latter  loss  can  be  made  up  by  money;  but  thp 
other  can  not  be.  There  is  an  individual  affec- 
tion for  each  of  the  few  plants  lost,  and  affection 
is  not  easily  transferred.  Perhaps  some  child 
of  the  family  has  had  its  affection  fastened  upon 
some  one  of  the  plants,  and  it  has  been  cher- 
ished as  one  of  her  favorite  pets;  and  when 
she  sees  it  frozen  in  the  morning,  she  feels  as 
if  she  had  lost  a  friend  that  always  smiled  upon 
her. 

There  is  much  in  what  Cowper  said  about 
his  plants.  It  was  to  this  purport — that  he 
could  carry  all  his  little  store  of  them  on  his 
shoulder,  and  yet  they  were  of  more  value  to 
him  than  Lord  Bute's  splendid  garden  was  to 
its  owner.  The  poor,  that  so  carefully  keep 
their  few  plants  through  the  winter,  can  echo 
this  sentiment  of  the  beloved  fireside  poet. 

The  universal  fondness  for  flowers  is  also  seen 
in  the  representations  of  them  which  are  made 
in  so  many  of  the  things  which  we  wear  and  use 
and  have  about  us.  Gems  are  arranged  in  flower 
shapes  ;  we  often  have  representations  of  flowers 
in  articles  of  gold  and  silver;  we  see  flowers  in 
the  paper  on  our  walls;  we  tread  on  beds  of 
flowers  in  our  carpets ;  the  calico-printer  gets 
his  most  beautiful  patterns  from  flowers  ;  their 
figures  are  woven  into  our  table-cloths  and  nap- 
kins ;  and  even  the  stove-maker  ornaments  his 
stoves  with  flower-shapes,  whether  they  are  for 
the  parlor  or  the  kitchen. 

Now  all  this  love  which  we  have  for  flowers 
is  enhanced  and  elevated  in  its  character  if  we 
know  something  of  the  processes  by  which  they 
grow,  or,  in  other  words  of  the  care  which  God 
exercises  over  these  beautiful  things  of  his  cre- 
ation. But  just  here,  as  we  have  before  said, 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  even  among  the  edit- 
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cated.  Little  thought  is  expended  upon  the 
curious  processes  of  growth ;  and  growing  is  so 
common  to  our  experience,  that,  generally,  it  is 
unthinkingly  looked  upon  as  a  simple  affair,  or 
at  least  as  not  being  very  wonderful.  Point  to 
a  flower,  and  ask  a  group  of  children  how  it 
came  there,  and  they  will  with  one  voice  say  it 
grew  there,  as  if  that  was  a  satisfactory  answer, 
and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
And  most  adults  would  treat  the  matter  in  the 
same  way.  They  might,  indeed,  in  some  ran- 
dom way,  have  caught  some  ideas  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth,  but  these  ideas  are  at  best 
rather  indefinite,  and  are  seldom  present  with 
any  distinctness  in  the.  mind. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  this  growth  of  flowers  in 
a  very  definite  but  simple  manner, 
and  see  how  wonderful  it  is.  Here 
is  a  little  rose-bud.  If  you  had  not 
seen  such  buds  made  into  roses  be- 
fore, you  would  have  no  idea  that 
this  little  bud  could  be  changed  into 
a  large  rose,  with  its  full  disk  of 
spreading  petals,  such  as  you  see 
below.  The  contrast  is  very  great 
between  the  bud  and  the  rose,  both 
as  to  size  and  form.  It  is  much 
greater  as  to  size  in  the  case  of  some 
roses  than  is  here  represented.     In  order  to  see 

how  wonderful  the 
change  is,  we  must 
come  out  from  our 
confused  and  in- 
definite ideas  of 
growth,  and  look 
upon  the  rose  as 
having  been  made, 
and  upon  the  bud 
as  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture  —  or 
the  rose  factory, 
as  we  may  express 
it.  Each  of  these 
richly-colored  leaves  or  petals  of  the  rose  was 
made  by  a  combination  of  mechanical,  chem- 
ical, and  vital  processes.  It  is  as  really  a  man- 
ufacture as  any  texture  that  is  made  by  the  in- 
genuity of  man,  but  a  manufacture  beyond  our 
comprehension  in  some  of  its  processes,  much 
more  beyond  our  imitation. 

We  know  from  what  material  the  rose  is 
made,  and  by  what  means  it  is  brought  to  the 
rose-factory.  The  material,  the  sap,  is  a  bland 
fluid,  apparently  of  no  very  decided  character, 
and  it  is  carried  to  the  bud  by  numberless  con- 
duits in  the  stem.  It  is  not  such  a  material  as 
we  should  suppose  to  be  fitted  to  make  the  fra- 
grant and  richly-colored  petals. 

Let  us  go  a  step  farther.  Look  at  the  end- 
less variety  of  colors  that  are  given  to  roses  and 
other  flowers  as  they  are  made.  By  what  magic- 
chemistry  arc  these  many  dyes  made  from  the 
sap  which  is  so  much  alike  in  all?  Who  can 
tell  us  ?  Ah,  there  are  no  experiments  of  the 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  that  can  solve  this 
mystery !     And  then,  too,  in  some  flowers  we 


have  several  colors  together.  In  the  iris  we 
have  the  purple,  the  blue,  and  the  yellow.  In  a 
cluster  of  China  pinks  you  see  many  different 
colors,  arranged  in  an  endless  variety  of  com- 
binations. In  one  kind  of  poppy  the  petals  of 
the  flower  are  white,  except  at  their  tips:  here 
each  presents  a  bright-red  color,  as  if  it  had 
been  dipped  in  a  red  dye. 

There  is  one  curious  circumstance  in  regard 
to  color  in  the  common  pea.  Some  of  the  blos- 
soms are  white  and  others  are  a  purplish  red, 
but  you  never  see  both  kinds  on  the  same  stalk. 
Now  if  you  look  down  a  stalk  on  which  are  the 
purplish-red  blossoms,  you  will  see  at  each  joint 
where  a  branch  passes  off  a  red  spot,  as  if  the 
chemistry  of  coloring  did  some  little  portion  of 
its  work  here  and  there,  in  anticipation  of  the 
full  elaboration  to  be  seen  in  the  flowers  above. 

Sometimes  in  flowers  one  color  seems  to  be 
laid  directly  upon  another — in  stripes,  as  in  tu- 
lips, or  in  spots,  as  in  the  tiger  lily.  In  some 
varieties  of  the  calceolaria  there  are  small  spots 
of  one  color  scattered  over  another  color  with 
extreme  delicacy.  In  some  flowers  there  seem 
to  be  veins  of  one  color  incorporated  in  a  ground- 
work color,  either  of  a  different  kind  or  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  a  fainter  shade.  This  you  sec 
in  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  geranium,  and  it 
is  displayed  with  rare  beauty  in  the  gracefully- 
pendent  flowers  of  the  abutilon. 

Wonderful  as  is  this  varied  display  of  chem- 
istry in  coloring,  as  seen  in  the  combinations  of 
colors  in  flowers,  there  is  one  circumstance, 
which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  that  exhibits  the 
delicate  and  exact  working  of  this  chemistry  in 
a  manner  vastly  more  admirable  and  inimitable. 
We  refer  to  the  shading  off  of  colors.  This  is 
often  done  so  nicely  that  you  can  not  tell  where 
one  color  begins  and  another  ends.  In  the  blos- 
som of  the  common  apple-tree  the  reddish  color 
is  shaded  off  into  the  white  with  surpassing  del- 
icacy. And  so  of  other  flowers.  Here  nature 
can  not  be  imitated  by  art  except  at  very  hum- 
ble distance.  Art  can,  indeed,  imitate  nature 
in  its  combinations  of  colors  by  stripes,  and 
spots,  and  veins ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  imitate 
that  extreme  delicacy  of  shading  which  the 
chemistry  of  nature  displays  to  us  even  in  some 
of  the  most  common  of  her  flowers. 

There  is  another  thing  besides  color  often 
evolved  by  this  vital  chemistry  from  the  sap  in 
the  flower.  It  is  its  perfume.  Every  fragrant 
flower  is  a  perfume  factory.  What  a  multitude  of 
them  there  are  in  a  clover-field  !  Observe  what 
a  variety  there  is  in  this  chemistry  of  perfume- 
making  in  flowers.  Each  kind  of  fragrant  flower 
sends  forth  its  characteristic  perfume.  It  is  not 
simple  sweetness  of  odor  from  all,  but  the  sweet- 
ness is  different  in  each.  The  odors  of  the 
sweet  pea,  the  orange  blossom,  the  heliotrope, 
the  pond-lily,  the  mignionette,  the  seringa,  die 
clover,  are  all  very  sweet — but  how  different! 
You  could  distinguish  them  if  you  were  blind- 
folded while  smelling  them. 

Thus  various  are  the  colors  and  the  perfumes 
of  flowers.     Quite  ns  great  is  the  variety  seen 
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in  their  shapes  and  arrangements,  and  for  the 
same  purpose — the  gratification  of  man.  Of 
the  multitude  of  forms  of  beauty  that  flowers 
present  to  the  eye,  we  shall  remark  upon  but  a 
few.  The  name  of  the  flower  is  often  taken 
from  its  form.  Thus  there  is  a  class  of  flowers 
called  papilionaceous,  from  their  resemblance 
to  butterflies.  The  pea- 
blossom  (here  given)  is  of 
this  shape.  There  is  a 
very  large  class  of  flow- 
ers that  are  called  asters, 
from  their  resemblance  to 
stars.  The  China  asters 
belong  to  this  class,  and  it 
furnishes  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  autumn.  They 
of  various  colors.  Some  are  blue,  some 
are  purple,  and  some 
are  white.  Some  flow- 
ers are  shaped  like 
bells.  In  the  lily  of 
the  valley  (represent- 
ed here),  the  pure 
white  flowers  hang 
like  bells  from  the 
stem.  The  Canter- 
bury bells  are  of  this 
shape.  So  also  are 
the  tiny  blue-bells,  so 
pretty,  and  yet  often 
so  troublesome  to  the 
gardener.  Many  flow- 
ers are  cup-shaped. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  butter-cup,  one  of  the 
favorite  flowers  of  childhood.  The  cup  daffo- 
dil has  its  name  from  the  deep  cup  which  you 
see  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.    The  Narcissus 


(of  which  this  is  a  representation)  has  a  shallow 
cup  with  a  sort  of  ruffled  edge.  Some  flowers 
are  trumpet-shaped,  as  you  see  in  the  trumpet- 
creeper.  Some  are  shaped  like  funnels,  a  good 
example  of  which  you  have  in  the  morning 
glory,  to  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  arti- 
cle. There  is  a  little  wild  flower,  called,  from 
its  shape,  ladies'  tresses.  And  so  also  we  have 
ladies'  ear-drops,  and  the  lady's  slipper. 

There  are  some  flowers  that  have  very  sin- 
gular shapes.  The  snap-dragon  is  so  shaped 
that  by  pressing  it  together  laterally,  you  make 


it  appear  as  if  it  were  an  opened  mouth  well 
armed  with  teeth  ;  and  then,  if  you  let  go  of  it, 
the  mouth  snaps  together,  and  hence  the  name 
of  the  flower.  Here  is  a  flower  of  a  curious 
shape,  called  the  calce- 
olaria. It  hangs  like  a 
bag,  or  pocket,  with  a 
round  opening  above, 
and  a  part  of  the  flower 
juts  like  a  roof  over  this 
opening.  We  see  many 
varieties  of  this  flower 
in  our  green-houses. — 
They  differ  much  both 
in  size  and  color. 

The  flower  of  the  In- 
dian turnip  (which  you  see  here)  has  a  singu- 
lar arrangement.  That  which  you  see  is  not 
considered  by  the  botanist  as  the  flower.     It  is 


a  covering  for  the  flowers,  which  are  very  small, 
and  are  arranged  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
round-headed  stalk  that  you  see  in  the  middle. 
This  covering,  so  beautiful,  yet  unique  in  its 
shape,  is  sometimes  a  pale  green,  and  some- 
times a  rich  purple.  There  is  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  the  calla  of  the  green-house.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  but  the  pure  white  cov- 
ering, or  sfjathe,  as  the  botanist  calls  it,  is  large, 
and  of  a  trumpet  form.  The  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  of  the  crown  imperial  is  such  as  to 
give  the  plant  this  very  appropriate  name.  The 
stalk  stands  erect,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and 
its  long  sharp  leaves  project  from  it  in  sets  of 
rays,  at  intervals,  up  to  about  two  fingers'  dis- 
tance from  the  top.  And  on  its  top  is  a  crown 
of  leaves  and  flowers — the  flowers  hanging  in  a 
circle  from  beneath  the  leaves.  Sometimes 
this  crown  is  double,  and  even  triple.  The 
whole  has  a  very  rich  appearance,  and  well  mer- 
its the  name  of  crown  imperial.  But  the  chief 
beauty  of  this  plant  is  not  seen  as  you  look  down 
upon  it.  There  are  jewels  in  that  crown  un- 
known to  most  observers.  You  can  see  them 
only  by  looking  up  into  the  cup  of  the  flowers. 
There,  in  each  flower  there  seem  to  be  five  or 
six  pendent  pearly  gems.  They  are  the  honey 
hanging  from  the  cup-shaped  nectaries,  which, 
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being  of  a  white  color,  give  to  these  drops  their 
pearly  lustre,  and  this  is  heightened  by  the  sur- 
rounding dark  color  of  the  petal. 

The  chief  beauty  of  a  flower  is  often,  as  in 
the  case  just  cited,  concealed  from  a  casual  and 
superficial  observation.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  compound  flowers.  In  these  there  are 
inany  flowers  or  florets  clustered  together.  The 
dandelion  and  the  clover-head  are  flowers  of 
this  kind.  So  is  the  common  white  daisy.  In 
the  yellow  bosom  of  this  weedy-looking  flower 
you  may  count  some  five  or  six  hundred  florets  ; 
and  each  of  these,  examined  by  the  microscope, 
is  not  only  a  perfect  but  a  beautiful  flower,  very 
much  like  a  yellow  lily.  The  mountain  daisy, 
which  you  have  here,  is  a 
sweet  little  flower  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  the  "wee, 
modest,  crimson  -  tipped 
flower"  of  Burns.  Like 
our  common  daisy,  it  has 
in  its  middle  yellow  part  a 
multitude  of  florets.  In 
all  flowers  of  this  form  the 
blossoming  begins  at  the 
outer  rows  of  buds,  going  in  toward  the  centre. 
The  flowers  of  many  of  our  forest  trees  hang 
clustered  in  tassels,  as  here  represented.     This 

is  the  case  with  the  wil- 
low, the  chestnut,  etc. 
Sometimes  these  tassels 
are  very  beautiful  when 
closely  examined,  just 
as  is  true  of  other  com- 
pound flowers.  The 
large  tassels  of  the 
chestnut  give  this  tree 
an  exceedingly  rich  ap- 
pearance when  it  is  in 
bloom. 

The  few  examples 
that  we  have  presented 
furnish  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  vast  variety  of 
color  and  form  which  God  has  given  to  flowers. 
In  all  there  is  beauty,  even  in  the  most  common 
of  them  ;  and  a  close  examination,  as  you  have 
seen,  reveals  beauty  in  many  that  to  a  casual 
observer  appear  to  have  none.  And  it  is  by 
such  an  examination  that  we  take  in  the  full 
meaning  of  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  in  regard 
to  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  "  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
We  see  that  here  is  a  great  truth  that  applies 
not  merely  to  the  flowers  of  which  he  spoke, 
but  to  flowers  generally,  even  to  all  that  are  as 
common  as  the  lilies  of  the  field — that  there  are 
no  textures  that  are  made  by  man's  skill  which 
can  at  all  be  compared  to  them  in  the  richness 
and  delicacy  of  their  structure  or  coloring. 

The  profusion  of  beauty  spread  before  us  in 
flowers  might  be  termed  prodigal,  if  he  who 
makes  them  were  not  omnipotent  in  the  crea- 
tion of  beauty  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else. 
What  a  mass  of  beauty  do  we  see  even  in  a 
common  apple-tree  when  it  is  in  full  bloom ! 


And  as  we  look  upon  an  orchard  as  the  rude 
wind  scatters  the  blossoms,  we  can  hardly  help 
exclaiming,  What  a  waste  of  the  beautiful !  But 
He  can  afford  thus  to  destroy,  who  can  every 
spring  clothe  the  earth  anew  with  verdure,  by 
calling  into  action  the  seeds,  and  buds,  and 
roots  that  have  slept  embosomed  in  the  death 
of  winter,  and  bring  out,  one  after  another,  the 
host  of  beautiful  things  that  gladden  our  eyes 
during  all  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  habits  of  flow- 
ers. Some  close  at  night,  as  if  to  compose 
themselves  to  sleep,  and  open  again  in  the 
morning.  Tulips  do  this.  So  does  the  pond- 
lily  as  it  lies  upon  its  watery  bed.  So  also 
does  the  mountain  daisy,  gathering  itself  into  a 
little  green  ball  which  you  would  hardly  notice 
among  the  grass.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  flowers  that  open  only  at  night.  The 
evening  primrose  is  so  called  because  it  opens 
at  evening.  That  splendid  and  yet  exceedingly 
delicate  flower,  the  night-blooming  cereus,  is 
open  only  at  night;  and  when  it  shuts  itself  up 
it  never  opens  again — it  gathers  up  its  beautiful 
vestments  to  die.  So  short-lived  is 
its  gentle  and  lovely  beauty,  that  it 
is  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that 
we  look  upon  it. 

The  flowers  of  the  morning-glory, 
common  as  they  are,  are  not  only 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers, 
but  they  have  habits  of  the  most  in- 
teresting character.  They,  like  the 
night-bloomingcereus,openbutonce. 
They  open  early  in  the  morning,  and 
begin  to  close  at  noon.  In  the  after- 
noon the  vines  present  a  very  dull  ap- 
pearance, but  you  will  find  that  there 
are  many  buds  in  the  condition  repre- 
sented in  this  figure.  Observe  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  folds.  It  is  these 
buds  that  are  to  be  the  flowers  of  the  next  day ; 
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and  early  next  morning  you  will  see  them  all 
opened,  presenting  the  elegant  shape  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page.  The  texture  of 
the  flower  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  that  the  strong  ribs,  which 
you  see,  run  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower- 
cup,  and  come  to  a  point  at  its  edge.  They 
are  the  frame-work  that  keeps  it  in  shape.  If 
you  look  at  the  same  flower  in  the  afternoon 
you  will  find  it  closing  up  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  this  figure.  You  see 
that  the  spiral  arrangement  that 
it  had  when  folded  as  a  bud  is 
not  observed  now.  The  points 
of  the  ribs  bend  directly  over  into 
the  middle  of  the  flower.  The 
cypress  vine,  like  the  morning- 
glory,  has  a  fresh  set  of  blossoms 
every  day.  Very  beautiful  are 
its  brilliant  red  tiny  flowers  in 
the  morning,  new-born  with  the 
rising  sun,  as  they  peep  out  from 
among  the  delicate  leaves.  But 
before  the  sun  is  set  they  are  all 
wilted.  A  few  short  hours  have 
sufficed  for  them  to  fulfill  their 
mission  of  beauty.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  bumble-bee  man- 
ages to  get  at  the  honey  in  these 
flowers.  They  have  a  deep  and  slender  tube, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  honey ;  and  as 
the  bee  can  not  go  into  this,  he  works  away  at 
it  until  he  slits  it  open. 

Did  you  ever  observe,  as  you  have  walked  in 
your  garden,  how  busy  the  insect  world  is  among 
the  flowers  ?  Besides  the  "  busy  little  bee,"  and 
his  lumbering  noisy  cousin,  the  bumble-bee,  and 
the  sportive  butterfly,  there  are  multitudes  of 
flies  and  bugs,  great  and  small,  many  of  them 
of  brilliant  color,  and  some  of  the  smallest  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  beauty.  A  Frenchman 
in  Paris,  St.  Pierre,  watched  a  strawberry  plant 
in  a  pot  in  his  window,  and  counted  in  three 
weeks  thirty-seven  different  species  of  insects 
that  visited  it.  "  They  were  all,"  he  says,  "  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other  by  their  colors, 
their  forms,  and  their  motions ;  some  of  them 
shone  like  gold,  others  were  of  the  colors  of 
silver  and  brass;  some  Avere  spotted,  some 
striped;  they  were  blue,  green,  brown,  and 
chestnut-colored.  The  heads  of  some  were 
rounded  like  a  turban ;  those  of  others  were 
drawn  out  in  the  figure  of  a  cone ;  here  it  was 
dark  as  a  tuft  of  black  velvet,  there  it  sparkled 
like  a  ruby.  There  was  not  less  diversity  in 
their  wings ;  in  some  they  were  long  and  brill- 
iant, like  transparent  plates  of  mother-of-pearl ; 
in  others  short  and  broad,  resembling  net-work 
of  the  finest  gauze." 

As  you  watch  the  insects  about  flowers  at 
mid-day  it  is  a  busy  scene.  Some  are  crawling 
about ;  others  seem  to  be  resting  for  the  time, 
perhaps  feasting  their  little  eyes  on  the  beau- 
ties around  them ;  others  are  flying  about  from 
one  flower  to  another,  or  hovering  over  them, 
humming  their  quiet  song  of  pleasure  ;  and  the 


bees  are  ever  busy  gathering  their  store  of  honey. 
But  if  you  look  at  evening,  all  this  hum  and  stir 
of  the  insect  world  is  stilled — they  have  gone  to 
their  rest  for  the  night,  and  you  see  but  here 
and  there  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  sheltered  in 
some  flower  upon  a  bed  more  soft  and  beautiful 
than  royal  wealth  ever  secured  to  its  possessor. 
If  we  take  simply  the  utilitarian  view  of  flow- 
ers, we  should  say  that  their  purpose  is  to  make 
seeds  and  fruits.  After  the  flower  falls  a  seed- 
vessel  is  left  on  the  stem.  In  some  cases  this 
is  barely  large  enough  to  hold  the  seeds — it  is 
simply  a  seed-holder.  But  sometimes  this  is 
larger  than  it  need  to  be  to  hold  the  seeds — it  is 
then  fruit,  as  well  as  a  seed-holder.  Here  is 
the  seed-holder  of  the  rose,  shaped,  as  you  see, 
very  much  like  a  pear.  When  the  rose  first 
falls  it  is  small,  but  it  grows,  and  commonly  be- 
comes of  a  reddish  color.  When  you  cut  it 
open  you  find  it  entirely  filled  with  seeds,  as 
represented  here,  crowded  closely  together. 


It  is  otherwise, 


In  contrast  with  this  is  represented  a  small 
pear  cut  open  so  as  to  show 
how  small  a  space  in  this 
seed-holder  the  seeds  occu- 
py.    All  the  juicy  substance 
which  makes  up  its  bulk  is 
not  needed  to  preserve  the 
seeds — it  is  designed  for  an- 
other   purpose.      And    the 
same     distinction     can     be 
drawn  in  regard  to  the  seed- 
holders  of  other  plants.  Most 
seeds  are  enveloped  in  the 
fruit  part  of  the  seed-holder, 
however,  with   that  small 
but  elegant  fruit,  the  straw- 
berry— here  the  seeds  are 
set   in   upon   the   outside, 
giving  beauty  to  the  fruit 
by  their  contrast  with  its 
bright-red  surface. 

The  formation  of  seeds 
and  fruits  is  the  finishing1 
of  a  process  of  which  the 
flowering  is  the  beginning. 
The  same  material  is  used 
throughout — the  seeds  and  the  fruits  are  made 
from  the  same  sap  with  the  flowers.  Few  think 
how  wonderful  this  is.     But  look  at  it  for  a  mo- 
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nicnt.  Here  is  a  pure  white  orange  blossom 
with  its  rich  perfume.  It  is  constructed  from 
the  sap  that  comes  up  in  the  green  stem.  The 
blossom  falls,  and  a  little  green  ball  is  left,  made 
out  of  this  same  sap ;  and  by  the  flow  of  this 
fluid  to  it  this  green  ball  becomes  larger  and 
larger,  and  at  length  changes  its  color  to  a 
bright  yellow  or  orange.  What  a  series  of 
changes  in  these  successive  elaborations  from 
that  simple  and  almost  characterless  fluid,  the 
sap !  And  then  look  at  the  ripe  fruit  itself,  the 
consummation  of  these  elaborations,  and  observe 
what  different  products  from  this  sap  are  con- 
tained in  it.  You  have  the  sweet  juice  inclosed 
in  the  cells  of  the  divisions,  like  so  many  sealed 
bottles  ready  for  use ;  the  white  and  tasteless 
substance  of  which  these  cells  and  divisions  are 
made;  the  seeds;  and  then  the  skin  with  its 
pungent  and  often  bitter  oil — all  very  different, 
and  yet  made  from  the  same  material. 

Seeds  and  fruits  could  have  been  made  with- 
out being  preceded  by  any  thing  so  beautiful  as 
flowers.  This  beginning  of  the  series  of  pro- 
cesses might  have  been  such  as  not  to  awaken 
admiration  or  gratify  taste.  It  might  have  been 
simple,  even  homely ;  and  yet  the  object  of  the 
processes  might  have  been  accomplished  just  as 
well  as  now.  But  the  Creator  chose  to  usher 
in  the  fruits  with  which  He  blesses  us  with  even 
a  profuse  display  of  beauty — He  has  done  more 
than  this,  in  giving  us  many  flowers  where  no 
fruit  follows,  thereby  showing  that  beauty  is  not 
always  the  mere  attendant  upon  use,  but  an  end 
sometimes  to  be  aimed  at  by  itself. 

While  fruits  are  especially  for  use,  as  flowers 
are  for  beauty,  in  many  fruits  the  two  objects  are 
combined.  Clusters  of  grapes,  hanging  by  their 
slender  stems,  the  bright  yellow  oranges  among 
the  green  leaves,  and  richly-colored  peaches, 
are  familiar  examples.  Sometimes,  though  not 
often,  the  fruit  itself  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
flower,  as  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry. 

The  germination  of  seeds  is  an  interesting 
process.  A  dry  seed  does  not  look  as  if  much 
would  ever  come  out  of  it.  But  there  is  a 
wonder-working  power  locked  up  in  that  seed. 
There  is  life  there ;  but  it  is  asleep.  There  is 
the  germ  there  of  a  large  growth.  There  need 
to  be  applied  certain  stimulants,  heat  and  moist- 
ure, and  this  life  wakes  up  and  bursts  its  prison- 
house,  and  the  germ  unfolds  more  and  more,  till 
the  plant,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  is  evolved. 
From  a  single  kernel  of  corn  comes  up  the  tall 
stalk,  with  its  broad,  long  leaves,  and  at  length 
appear  the  golden  ears ;  there  being  nothing  in 
all  this  growth  like  to  the  little  kernel  put  into 
the  ground  except  the  kernels  in  those  ears. 
So  too,  from  the  acorn  trodden  into  the  ground 
comes  the  mighty  oak  ;  and  the  life  imprisoned 
in  the  little  brown  seed  of  an  apple,  called  out 
by  warmth  and  moisture,  produces  a  tree  load- 
ed year  after  year  with  fruit. 

Sometimes  life  in  the  seed  has  a  long  undis- 
turbed sleep,  even  for  centuries.  Seeds  buried 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  have  been  recent- 
ly taken  out,  and  have  been  found  to  germinate 


as  readily  as  seeds  that  have  been  kept  only 
from  the  previous  year. 

When  a  seed  germinates,  there  is  a  stalk  and 
a  root,  the  stalk  always  going  up  to  seek  the  air, 
and  the  root  going  down  to  fasten  itself  in  the 
ground,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  seed 
may  be.  Here  is  a  representation  of  a  seed 
burst  open,  and 
letting  these  two 
parts  go,  each  in 
its  destined  di- 
rection. Why  it 
is  that  this  sort  of 
instinct  thus  gov- 
erns the  move- 
ments of  the  root 
and  the  stalk,  we 
know  not.  The 
root  sometimes 
shows  its  propensity  to  seek  the  ground  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  In  Galloway,  in  Scot- 
land, a  seed  of  the  plane-tree  was  observed  to 
take  root  on  an  old  wall,  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  young  tree  grew  well  for  a  while, 
sending  its  roots  into  the  earth  which  was  be- 
tween the  stones.  But  after  a  while  it  began  to 
languish,  because  this  small  quantity  of  earth 
Avas  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  tree  of  the  size 
to  which  this  had  reached.  It  shortly,  however, 
revived  again  by  sending  down  roots  the  whole 
ten  feet  into  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
It  would  have  become  a  large  tree  had  it  not 
been  blown  down  by  a  heavy  wind,  which  was 
readily  done  because  it  was  so  stilted  up  upon 
its  long  roots. 

Various  are  the  ways  in  which  seeds  are  scat- 
tered. The  wind,  how- 
ever, is  the  principal 
agent,  and  some  seeds 
have  special  contriv- 
ances to  enable  it  to 
blow  them  about.  Here, 
for  example,  are  seeds 
of  the  maple,  with  their 
thin  wing-like  append- 
ages, by  means  of  which 
they  go  whirling  in  the  wind,  instead  of  dropping 
always  just  under  the  tree.  And  here  you 
have  one  of  the  seeds  of  the  dan- 
delion. Its  long  and  slender 
stem,  ending  in  numerous  fine 
fibres,  is  an  apparatus  fitting  it  to 
be  a  great  traveler,  as  it  often  is, 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The 
symmetrical  feathery  globe,  which 
the  seeds  of  the  dandelion  form 
upon  its  stalk,  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  structures  to 
be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  yet,  be- 
cause it  is  so  common  an  object,  it  is  seldom 
admired.  As  we  see  the  child  making  a  toy  of 
it,  and  blowing  upon  it,  to  see  its  feathered 
seeds  fly  off  in  the  air,  we  do  not  think  of  it  as 
one  of  the  wonderful  things  of  God's  handi- 
work. In  looking  at  this  globular  arrange- 
ment, Ave  must  observe  that  the  rays  do  not 
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come  from  a  centre.  The  seeds, 
as  you  see  by  the  bare  stalk,  here 
represented,  are  fastened  to  a 
rounded  base;  and,  therefore,  if 
any  artificer  were  to  undertake 
to  construct  such  a  thing,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
make  the  stems  all  of  the  proper 
length  to  secure  the  perfectglob- 
ular  shape.  If  they  were  at- 
tached to  a  common  centre,  the 
work  would  be  much  more  easily 
done,  for  then  the  stems  would 
be  all  of  equal  length.  But 
with  an  Omnipotent  artificer,  of  course,  nothing 
can  be  difficult — the  most  complicated  arrange- 
ments are  to  Him  equally  easy  with  the  most 
simple. 

Here  are  three  other  wing-arrangements  of 


seeds.  The  first  is  the  seed  of  the  salsify — 
much  like  that  of  the  dandelion,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  each  of  its  terminal  branches 
feathered.  The  second  is  the  seed  of  the  cle- 
matis. The  third  has  fine  fibres  extending  in 
regular  curved  lines  from  the  seed.  The  seeds 
of  the  thistle  have  this  arrangement,  which  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

A  vast  deal  of  life  sleeps  in  the  scattered  and 
hoarded  seeds  through  the  winter,  to  wake  up 
and  put  forth  its  abundance  when  the  warm 
breezes  of  spring  come.  It  is  asleep,  also,  in  the 
roots  in  the  ground.  All  those  plants  that  die 
down  to  the  ground  in  autumn,  but  come  up 
again  in  spring,  do  but  have  their  life  impris- 
oned and  put  to  sleep  for  the  time  in  their  roots, 
away  from  the  freezing  air,  just  as  it  sleeps  in 
the  seed.  But  life  sleeps  also  in  the  buds.  It 
sleeps  thus  in  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vines, 
that  are  so  bare  through  the  winter.  Look  at 
the  branch  of  a  tree  after  the  autumn  winds 
have  stripped  it  of  its  leaves,  and  you  will  see 
that,  though  it  is  so  bare,  there  are  all  over  it 
little  buds,  holding  in  them  the  life  that  is  to 
unfold  them  into  such  luxuriance  of  leaves,  and 
flowers,  and  fruits,  when  the  summer  comes 
again.  These  buds  are  formed  at  the  close  of 
summer,  and  they  contain  folded  up  within 
them  the  vegetation  of  the  next  year.  Pre- 
cious treasures  are  in  these  repositories,  and 
well,  therefore,  must  they  be  guarded  against 
the  severity  of  winter.     Observe  how  this  is 


done.  The  outside  of  a  bud  is  made  of  scales, 
overlapping  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof, 
and  well  fastened  together,  thus  completely 
shutting  in  the  sleeping  germs  from  the  wintry 
blast.  These  scales  are  well  seen  in 
the  bud  of  the  horse-chestnut,  repre- 
sented here,  and  in  this  case  they  are 
glued  together  by  a  resinous  sub- 
stance. These  coverings  of  the  buds 
have  been  called  by  some  one  their 
"winter  cradles  f  and  very  appropri- 
ate is  the  name,  for  there  they  rock 
back  and  forth  in  their  sleep  as  secure 
from  harm  as  the  infant  in  its  cradle 
by  the  fireside.  And  there  is  an 
additional  security  to  the  bud  from 
the  cold,  by  the  downy  lining  which 
we  find  on  the  inside  of  its  cradle ; 
this  being,  in  fact,  as  necessary  to 
its  preservation  as  fur  is  to  the  ani- 
mals of  a  wintry  clime.  It  is  the 
bud's  little  blanket.  The  buds  of 
warm  climates  have  no  such  coverings,  for  they 
do  not  need  them — the  Creator  provides  the 
defense  only  where  it  is  wanted. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  buds  as  the  germs  of 
the  vegetation  of  another  year.  Indeed,  in  the 
sleeping  embryos  there  contained  can  be  traced, 
in  miniature,  the  forms  of  that  future  vegeta- 
tion. A  German  botanist,  in  a  minute  exam- 
ination of  a  horse-chestnut  bud,  when  it  was  no 
larger  than  a  pea,  saw  distinctly  twenty-eight 
leaves  and  a  spike  of  sixty  flowers.  The  growth, 
then,  from  the  bud,  often  enormous — and  we 
may  say  always  so  relatively  to  the  bud — is  but 
the  unfolding  and  enlarging  of  what  is  there  at 
the  beginning.  Omnipotent  power  sketches 
with  minute  exactness  in  the  tiny  bud,  locked 
up  in  its  down  and  its  coat  of  scales,  the  plan 
of  all  its  luxuriant  development  of  leaves  and 
flowers. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  buds. 
There  are  buds  from  which  come  only  leaves ; 
others  from  which  come  flowers ;  and  others  still, 
from  which  come  both  leaves  and  flowers.  You 
have  an  example  of  the  last  kind  of  buds  in  the 
horse-chestnut.  When  its  glutinous  covering  is 
thrust  open  in  the  spring,  there  appear  from  it 
leaves  on  a  stalk,  which  unfold  themselves  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  and  at  length  a  rich  cluster 
of  blossoms  is  seen  at  the  summit  of  this  stalk. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  buds  of  the  lilac.  The 
branches  of  a  grape-vine,  even  after  many  things 
have  put  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms,  ap- 
pear like  lifeless  sticks ;  but  you  see  here  and 
there  small  round  buds  of  a  woolly  appear- 
ance. From  these  come  forth  most  extraor- 
dinary groAvths.  Each  is  the  germ  of  a  fruitful 
branch.  When  we  see  at  length  a  branch  stretch- 
ing out  many  feet,  with  its  broad  leaves  and  its 
rich  clusters  of  grapes,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  all  this  has  come  from  one  of  those  little 
brown  woolly  buds. 

This  wonderful  unfolding  of  plants  from  buds 
is  seen  in  many  different  forms.  It  is  admirably 
exhibited  in  the  English  cowslip,  a  representa- 
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tion  of  which  is  here  given.  In  the  spring,  a  bud 
is  seen  pushing  up  from  the  ground.  From  this 
bud  gradually  unfold  the  leaves,  and  from  the 
midst  of  them  rises  a  stalk,  which  is  surmount- 
ed by  beautiful  flowers.  And  the  same  can  be 
seen  in  multitudes  of  plants  in  the  spring. 

Now  if  all  this  development,  thus  gradually 
coming  from  the  buds,  should  in  any  case  occur 
rapidly  while  we  stand  watching  it,  we  should 
be  struck  with  wonder  at  what  we  should  call 
the  magical  results.  But  would  the  process  by 
which  all  this  is  done  be  really  any  more  mag- 
ical than  it  is  now?  The  great  wonder  is  that 
it  is  done  at  all.  There  is  mystery,  deep  mys- 
tery, in  the  process,  irrespective  of  the  time  that 
it  occupies.  The  depth  of  this  mystery  is  only 
realized  when  we  attempt  to  fathom  it,  and  the 
common  insensibility  to  it  comes  from  the  con- 
stant but  unthinking  observation  of  the  results. 
Let  one  begin  to  examine  the  working  of  the 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  agencies  in  the 
processes  of  growth,  instead  of  beholding  their 
results  with  uninquiring  gaze,  and  he  will  need 
no  unusual  rapidity  of  development  to  startle 
him  into  a  realization  of  their  mysterious  and 
wonderful  character. 

We  have  said  much  of  flowers ;  let  us  not 
forget  the  leaves.  These,  though  they  vary  much 
less  in  color  than  flowers  do,  approach  to  them 


in  variety  of  form.     We  will  notice  a  few  of 
these  forms.     The  botanist  gives  leaves  names 


according  to  their  resemblances  to  other  things. 
Thus  in  the  three  examples  that  you  have  here, 
the  first  is  a  sagittate,  or  arrow-shaped  leaf;  the 
second,  hastate,  or  halbert  form ;  the  third,  lan- 
ceolate, like  a  lance. 

This  is  a  palmate  leaf,  the  divisions  not  going 
up  to  the  stem,  but  leaving  a  space  entire  like  the 


palm  of  a  hand.     The  leaf  of  the  passion-flow- 
er is  of  this  shape. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pedate  leaf, 
shaped  much  like  the  spread  foot  of  a  bird. 


The  first  of  these  three  leaves  is  called  pan- 
duriform,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  fiddle ;  the 


second  is  called  peltate,  or  target  shaped;  the 
third  is  cirrhose,  ending  in  a  ten- 
dril, the  plant  being  supported 
in  this  way. 

Here  is  a  serrate,  or  saw-like 
leaf.  This  is  a  very  common 
form,  of  which  the  rose,  apple, 
and  peach  leaves  are  familiar 
examples. 

This  is  a  little  different.  It 
is  a  crenate  leaf,  its  edge  being 
scalloped. 

These  are  but  a  few  among 
the  many  forms  which  are  given 
to  leaves.  Their  variety  of  ap- 
pearance is  much  increased  by 
their  various  arrangement.     Here  are  two  vari- 
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eties:  the  first,  ternate,  or  three  leaved,  of  which 
the  clover  is  an  example  ;  and  the  second,  biter- 


They  are  little  capsules,  which,  when  opened  to 
discharge  their  seeds,  are  cup-like  depressions, 
as  here  represented. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  leaves  is  that  of 
the  Venus  fly-trap.     Here  it  is  represented  as 


nate,  twice  three-leaved,  the  leaf-stem  dividing 
into  three  parts,  and  each  part  having  three 
leaflets. 

The  leaf-stem,  in  this  case,  has  many  leaves 
upon  it,   and  their   arrangement  is   complex. 


From  the  examples  which  we  have  given  you 
can  get  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  vari- 
ety of  form  and  arrangement  in  leaves ;  this 
can  be  done  only  by  an  examination  of  the 
leaves  themselves  as  nature  presents  them. 


There  are  some  leaves  that  are  very  singular 
in  their  shape  and  arrangements,  a  few  of  which 
we  will  notice.  The  leaf  of  the  common  fern, 
or  brake,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which  you  see 
here,  is  peculiar  in  having  the  fructifying  or- 
gans scattered  here  and  there  on  its  under  side. 


expanded.  It  consists  of  two  lobes  jointed  to- 
gether, and  capable  of  moving  upon  each  other 
like  the  two  parts  of  a  hinge.  They  do  thus 
move  whenever  an  insect  treads  upon  the  up- 


per surface  of  the  leaf,  and  inclose  the  poor 
captive,  as  is  seen  here.  The  points  on  the 
edges  of  the  lobes  lock  together  when  they  close, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  three  spines,  which 
are  in  the  middle  of  each  of  these  lobes,  serve 
to  transfix  the  imprisoned  insect,  and  thus  de- 
stroy his  life  more  quickly  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  done.  The  singular  irritability  of  the 
inner  surface  of  this  leaf  is  peculiarly  lively  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  insect  world  is 
very  busy  among  the  flowers. 

The  side-saddle  flower  is  of  itself  very  singu- 
lar, but  its  leaf,  seen  here,  is  still  more  so.     It 


has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  butter-boat,  and 
its  lip  is  shaped  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be  a 
vessel  from  which  some  liquid  is  to  be  poured. 
These  leaves  almost  always  have  some  water  in 
them. 

But  the  most  singular  of  all 
leaves  is  that  of  the  Chinese 
pitcher-plant.  It  has  a  lid,  as 
you  see, which  is  generally  closed, 
and  yet  there  is  commonly  about 
half  a  pint  of  water  in  the  pitch- 
er. Whatever  doubt  there  may 
be  as  to  the  source  of  the  water 
in  the  leaf  of  the  side-saddle 
flower,  there  is  none  as  to  its 
source   here.       The    closed   lid 
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prevents  the  rain  from  falling  into  the  leaf. 
The  water,  then,  which  is  in  it  must  be  the  wa- 
tery part  of  the  sap  exhaled  from  the  pores  on 
the  inside.  In  Ceylon  these  leaves  are  called 
monkey-cups,  for  the  monkeys  often  lift  the  lid 
and  drink  the  water.  Whenever  this  is  done, 
the  exhalation  after  a  while  fills  the  pitcher 
again. 

The  amount  of  exhalation  from  the  surface 
of  leaves  is  very  considerable.  This  can  be 
seen  by  placing  a  tumbler  inverted  over  some 
freshly  picked  leaves ;  it  will  become  in  a  little 
time  covered  with  drops  upon  its  inside,  from 
the  condensation  of  the  moisture  exhaled.  The 
moisture  of  the  earth  in  a  flower-pot  is  very 
soon  drunk  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  and 
unless  there  be  an  occasional  supply  of  water, 
the  earth  will  become  dry,  and  the  plant  will 
wilt.  The  water  is  constantly  disappearing,  and 
most  of  it  does  so  by  being  exhaled  into  the  air 
from  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  if  any  leaf  were  transformed  into 
a  cup  shape  with  a  lid,  there  would  be  an  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  it  from  the  confined  ex- 
halation, just  as  there  is  in  the  leaf  of  the  pitch- 
er-plant. It  is  this  exhalation  that  makes  a 
picked  leaf  wilt.  If  this  process  ceased  as  soon 
as  the  leaf  were  separated,  it  -would  retain  its 
firmness,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  all 
the  tubes  in  the  frame-work  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
cells  in  its  tissue,  are  filled  with  sap.  But  the 
exhalation  goes  on,  and  as  the  supply  by  the 
conduits  in  the  stem  is  cut  off,  these  tubes  and 
ce^ls  are  not  full,  and  the  leaf  becomes  flaccid. 
By  immersing  the  stem  in  water  this  result  can 
be  prevented  for  a  time,  because  the  water  goes 
up  in  the  channels  of  the  stem  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  is  exhaled. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  leaves  is  thus  to 
breathe  out  moisture  into  the  air,  making  it  soft, 
while  the  flowers  make  it  balmy.  Another  of 
their  uses  is  to  furnish  shade.  The  defense 
which  they  afford  against  the  burning  heat  of 
the  summer's  sun  is  useful  not  only  to  man  and 
animals,  but  to  fruits,  preventing  the  heat  that 
ripens  them  from  acting  upon  them  too  strong- 
ly. But  their  chief  office  is  to  support  the  life 
of  the  plant  and  to  make  it  grow.  In  a  tree,  the 
addition  to  its  growth  from  year  to  year  is  not 
from  the  sap  that  goes  up  ;  the  sap  is  not  fit  for 
this  purpose  until  it  has  been  up  and  had  an 
airing  in  the  leaves.  Leaves  are  to  a  plant 
what  lungs  are  to  an  animal.  In  them  the  sap 
is  acted  upon  by  the  air  as  blood  is  acted  upon  by 
the  air  in  lungs ;  and  as  the  animal  must  breathe, 
so  must  the  plant.  The  dependence  on  its 
breathing  apparatus  is  not  as  immediate  in  the 
plant  as  in  the  animal ;  but  it  is  as  real.  If  a 
tree  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  year  after  year,  as 
is  sometimes  done  by  caterpillars,  it  dies.  And 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  an  animal  dies 
when  it  is  strangled.  The  animal  dies  in  this 
case  simply  because  his  blood  is  not  aired ;  and 
so  the  tree  dies  because  its  sap  is  not  aired. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  death  is  much 
slower  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 


Lungs  and  leaves  are  chemical  laboratories, 
in  which  the  air  acts  upon  the  building  materi- 
al of  the  living  world.  But  the  air  acts  differ- 
ently in  these  two  sets  of  laboratories.  The  re- 
sult produced  in  the  lung-laboratories,  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  which  is  produced  in  the  leaf-labor- 
atories. The  air  that  is  breathed  out  from  the 
lungs  of  the  animal  creation  is  charged  with  a  gas 
that  is  deleterious  to  animal  life.  This  gas,  car- 
bonic acid,  is  a  portion  of  the  refuse  of  the  system 
which  is  discharged  in  this  way.  If  this  were  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  it  would  destroy  animal  life. 
Now,  as  it  is  constantly  breathed  out  from  the 
lungs  of  all  the  animals  that  swarm  the  earth, 
it  would  accumulate,  unless  there  were  an  espe- 
cial provision  to  remove  it  as  fast  as  it  is  gen- 
erated. There  is  such  a  provision ;  and,  observe, 
it  is  removed  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  vegetable  life.  This  gas, 
which  is  so  fatal  to  animal  life  whenever  it  is 
breathed,  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves.  And  for 
this,  thus  furnished  to  them  by  the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals, they  give  in  return  oxygen  gas,  that  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere  which  is  the  agent 
in  the  life-maintaining  change  effected  in  the 
blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs.  There  is  a 
sort  of  barter,  then,  constantly  going  on  between 
lungs  and  leaves,  and  the  exchange  is  a  profitable 
one  for  both.  How  the  balance  is  exactly  pre- 
served, so  that  the  leaves  shall  have  enough 
carbonic  acid  and  give  out  enough  oxygen,  and 
the  lungs  shall  have  enough  oxygen  and  give  out 
enough  carbonic  acid,  is  a  mystery.  We  deem 
it  to  be  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions  of  Al- 
mighty power  and  wisdom,  that>  while  the  air 
is  thus  so  constantly  acted  upon  in  these  two 
sets  of  opposing  laboratories,  giving  and  receiv- 
ing oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from  them,  it  is 
so  uniformly  of  the  same  composition,  and  has 
no  undue  accumulations  of  either  of  the  constit- 
uents which  are  so  constantly  the  subjects  of 
change.  The  carbonic  acid  does  sometimes  ac- 
cumulate when  in  the  assemblies  of  men  the  re- 
fuse from  multitudes  of  lungs  is  pent  up  in  a 
closed  room.  But  let  it  have  a  chance  to  es- 
cape, and  away  it  flies  to  be  drunk  up  by  the 
leaves,  and  the  oxygen  which  they  give  out 
comes  in  to  take  its  place,  so  that  the  air  is  very 
soon  as  pure  as  ever. 

Another  use  of  leaves  is  to  be  found  in  their 
beauty.  They  are  beautiful  even  if  we  look  at 
them  simply  as  masses  of  green  of  different  hues, 
making  the  prevalent  colors  of  the  landscape 
so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  as  setting  off  the 
richer  beauties  of  the  flowers  that  are  seen 
among  them.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  alone 
that  leaves  are  commonly  admired.  But  there 
is  beauty  in  leaves  not  merely  as  thus  seen  in 
the  mass,  but  as  observed  individually.  It  is 
not,  it  is  true,  of  as  high  an  order  as  that  which 
the  Creator  has  displayed  in  flowers;  but  the 
same  love  for  the  beautiful  is  seen  in  their 
shapes,  arrangements,  textures,  and  coloring; 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  variety  of 
their  forms  and  arrangements.  An  examina- 
tion of  their  structure  sometimes  reveals  to  us 
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beauty  of  the  most  exquisite  character.  The 
disposition  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  and  the  deli- 
cate tracery  which  the  net-work  between  these 
veins  shows  us,  whenever  they  are  really  ob- 
served, awaken  the  liveliest  admiration.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  most  common  leaves,  and 
especially  if  you  hold  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  light  passes  through  them.  The  micro- 
scope reveals  new  beauties  in  leaves,  though  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  flowers.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  watch  them  as  they  come  out  from  their 
buds  in  the  spring,  and  see  how  curiously  they 
are  at  first  folded  together,  and  observe  their 
gradual  unfolding  and  enlargement.  Some 
leaves  that  are  comparatively  coarse  when  of 
their  full  size,  are  exquisitely  delicate  on  first 
unfolding  from  their  buds.  The  large  leaf  of 
the  oak  is,  when  it  first  comes  out  from  its 
winter  covering,  a  beautiful  little  leaf,  decked 
in  a  gay  red  color. 

There  are  two  periods  when  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar beauty  in  leaves — when  they  first  unfold 
themselves,  and  when  they  are  preparing  to 
fall.  The  beauty  which  they  exhibit  in  their 
first  development — in  their  nascent  state,  as  it 
may  be  called — is  marked  by  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  is  observed  only  by  examining  them  indi- 
vidually. That,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
seen  in  them  at  the  last,  is  displayed  for  the 
most  part  by  them  collectively,  as  they  present 
their  brilliant  and  strongly  contrasted  colors, 
and  give  to  the  whole  landscape,  in  the  bright 
sun  of  a  clear  October  day,  an  exceedingly  gay 
and  variegated  appearance.  What  is  the  chem- 
istry of  this  rich  development  of  color  in  the 
dying  leaf  is  not  known.  In  England  the  au- 
tumnal colors  of  the  forests  are  not  thus  bright, 
and  the  beauty  of  American  scenery  in  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  is,  therefore,  a  rich  treat  to  an 
English  eye. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  of  what  is  made 
from  the  sap,  the  common  building  material  of 
the  plant.  This  material  is  obtained  from  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  root.  It  is  sucked  up  by 
the  absorbents,  which  are  in  the  fine  parts  of 
the  root  that  spread  out  in  every  direction  from 
the  main  branches;  and  hence  the  necessity,  in 
removing  any  plant  or  tree  from  one  place  to 
another,  of  being  very  careful  not  to  break  these 
small  fibrous  parts  of  the  root.  You  see,  then, 
that  the  root  is  really  the  stomach  of  the  plant; 
the  nourishing  portion  of  the  earth  being  ab- 
sorbed by  it  just  as  the  nourishing  portion  of 
what  is  put  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  is 
absorbed  by  that  organ. 

The  absorbents  of  the  root  have  a  selecting 
power.  The  sap  is  not  the  same  in  all  plants. 
The  sap,  for  example,  that  is  needed  to  make 
the  luscious  strawberry  is  different  from  that 
which  is  needed  to  make  the  biting  pepper,  and 
yet  the  two  plants  may  grow  side  by  side  in  the 
same  soil.  The  sap  that  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  grain  has  flint  in  it,  to  be  used  in  giv- 
ing strength  to  the  stalks ;  but  there  may  be 
plants  close  by,  or  even  mingled  with  the  grain, 
the  little  mouths  of  whose  roots  do  not  take  up 


the  flint  from  the  earth,  but  reject  it.  The 
great  variety  of  plants  that  grow  in  the  same 
soil,  as  seen  in  our  gardens,  shows  the  extent 
of  this  selecting  power.  But  there  are  some 
plants  that  manifestly  thrive  better  in  one  kind 
of  soil  than  in  another.  Plants,  whose  especial 
haunts  are  in  swamps,  can  not  be  made  to  grow 
in  a  common  garden — they  would  famish  there 
for  want  of  their  appropriate  food.  The  as- 
paragus is  peculiarly  fond  of  salt  food ;  but  the 
salt  which  makes  this  vegetable  grow  so  luxu- 
riantly is  poison  to  the  weeds  and  grass  which 
happen  to  be  in  the  asparagus  bed. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  shapes  of  roots. 
Here   is  a  branching  root — the  common  form 


when  one  great  object  of  it  is  to  fasten  the  plant 
firmly  in  the  ground,  as  in  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  branches  of  the  root  spread  in  the  ground 
to  nearly  as  great  an  extent  as  the  branches  of 
the  tree  above,  that  it  may  stand  firmly  against 
the  strong  winds.  The  fibrous  root,  of  which 
you  have  here  an  example,  is  a  very  common 


root.     You  see  it  in  the  grass  tribe 
not  calculated  for  strength 
of  support,  for  this  was  not 
needed. 

Here  is  a  palmate  root ; 
that  is,  shaped  like  a  hand. 
The  dahlias  have  roots  of 
this  kind. 

Some  roots  are  much 
larger  than  they  need  to 
be  to  support  the  plant  in 
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its  position,   or  to   afford  it  nourishment. 
For  example,  here  is  the  root  of  the  beet, 
whose  top  would  require  but 
a  small  root  for  the  two  pur- 
poses   mentioned.       But    as 
some  seed-holders  are  larger 
than  they  need  to  be  to  hold 
the  seeds,  so  there  are  some  roots 
larger  than  is  needed  to  answer 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  roots,  and 
for  a  similar  additional  purpose. 
Such  roots  are  for  food.     Indeed 
\       it  is  only  certain  small  append- 
ages  of  them  that  perform  the 
i       functions  of  roots.      In  the  case 
of  the  beet,  it  is  the  small  fibres 
only  which  are  attached  to  the 
spindle-shaped  root   that   absorb 
the  sap;  and  these  are,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  the  root ;  for  so 
far  as  the  support  and  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  plant  are  concern- 
ed, a  collection  of  these  fibrous 
parts,  such  as  you  have  in  grass, 
would  be  sufficient. 
In  the  root  of  the  turnip,  represented  here, 
all  the  large  round  part  can  not  strictly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  root,  for  the  absorption  is  done 
in  the  tail -like  appendage  below. 
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Here  is  a  bulbous  root,  cut  open  so  as  to 
show  its  many  coats.     The  onion  is  a  root  of 


down  roots  here  and  there,  as  represented  in 
the  figure.  Strawberry  vines  and  verbenas 
spread  in  this  way.  Branches  thus  taking  root 
may  be  cut  off  from  their  mother  plant,  and  be 
removed  to  another  place  to  grow  separately, 
as  is  seen  in  the  transplanting  of  strawberries. 
Why  it  is  that  mere  contact  with  the  ground 
should  thus  stimulate  to  the  formation  of  a  root 
we  know  not.  Still  more  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible is  this  formation  when  a  branch  of 
a  plant  is  set  into  earth,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  cut  end  of  a  slip  which  would  suggest  to 
us  the  possibility  that  a  root  could  put  out 
from  it. 

There  are  some  plants  that  do  not  get  their 
support  from  the  ground.  Sea- weed  grows 
from  what  it  finds  in  the  water.     The  duck- 


fchifl  kind.  Such  arc  the  roots  of  hyacinths, 
blue-bells,  lilies,  crocuses,  etc.  Bulbs  may  be 
considered  as  buds  underground;  for  inclosed 
in  their  coats  are  the  folded-up  plants  of  an- 
other year. 

Some  plants  run  upon  the  ground,  and  send 


meat  is  a  plant  composed  of  leaves  swimming 
on  the  water,  and  having  roots  hanging  down, 
as  seen  here.  Some  plants  live  on  other  plants. 
The  famous  misletoe  does  this.  So  do  the 
mosses  that  ,you  see  on  trees.  At  the  South 
there  is  a  gray  moss  which  hangs  in  long  trails 
from  the  branches  of  trees.  In  a  cemetery  at 
Savannuh  this  hanging  moss,  draping  the  trees 
in  mourning,  adds  greatly  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  place. 

There  is  a  curious  parasitic  plant  sometimes 
called  the  love-vine.  At  first  it  is  not  para- 
sitic, but  comes  up  out  of  the  ground.  After 
it  becomes,  however,  well  fastened  to  its  sup- 
porter, its  root  in  the  ground  dies.  Its  name 
is  very  appropriate,  for,  like  love,  it  lives  on  that 
to  which  it  clings. 

The  sap  that  is  absorbed  by  the  root  circu- 
lates every  where  in  the  plant.  It  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  like  the  blood  in  the  body.  It 
passes  up  to  the  leaves  to  be  aired,  and  then 
passes  downward  as  the  true  finished  sap,  the 
succus  propriitSf  to  be  used  every  where  as  the 
material  of  growth.  In  the  tree  it  goes  up  in 
conduits  in  the  wood.  But  it  goes  downward 
in  the  inner  bark.  And  this  inner  bark  is  the 
seat  of  extensive  operations — the  wood  is  all 
made  here.  A  new  layer  of  wood  is  made  by 
the  bark  every  year  throughout  the  tree,  out  to 
the  very  extremity  of  every  twig.  Each  year 
has  its  separate  ring  of  wood;  and  the  rings 
are  BO  distinct  in  the  trunk,  as  seen  here  in  this 
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section  of  one,  that  by  counting  them  you  can 

ascertain  the  a£,e  of 


the  tree.  You  see 
in  the  figure  lines 
radiating  from  the 
pith.  These  mark 
the  place  of  the  di- 
vergent plates  of  sil- 
ver grain,  as  it  is  oft- 
en called,  which  are 
particularly  obvious 
in  the  maple  and 
the  oak.  This  makes  a  mingling  of  circu- 
lar fibres  and  divergent  ones,  thus  giving  great 
strength  to  the  wood ;  and  some  one  has  com- 
pared them,  the  one  to  the  warp,  and  the  other 
to  the  woof  of  a  web. 

The  variety  of  things  made  from  the  com- 
mon building  material,  the  sap,  we  have  already 
remarked  upon.  Some  of  them  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  We  coul-d  hardly  think 
of  any  two  things  that  differ  from  each  other 
more  than  the  rude  bark  of  the  apple-tree  and 
its  beautiful  blossom;  and  it  is  as  strange  to 
think  of  them  as  being  made  from  the  same 
sap,  as  it  would  be  to  think  of  a  brick  and  cloth 
of  finest  texture  and  richest  coloring  as  being 
made  out  of  the  same  material.  And  then,  too, 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a  variety  of  things 
are  made  in  different  plants.  Some,  as  you 
have  seen,  are  perfume-factories ;  some  are 
spice-factories  ;  some  are  starch-iactories  ;  some 
are  sugar-factories ;  some  are  gum-factories ; 
some  are  medicine-factories,  etc.,  etc.  Differ- 
ent substances  are  made  by  the  vital  chemistry 
of  plants  from  the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  their 
roots  selecting  just  the  elements  needed  in  each 
case  to  make  the  product.  We  speak  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  by  man ;  but 
man  does  not  make  these  substances.  They 
are  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  plants,  and 
man  merely  separates  them  from  what  is  min- 
gled with  them.  Probably  they  are  evolved  gen- 
erally in  the  aired  sap,  the  succus  proprius.  But, 
in  the  case  of  the*sugar-maple,  we  know  that  the 
ingar  is  found  in  the  ascending  sap,  for  it  is 
obtained  from  the  sap  before  any  leaves  are  put 
forth — differing  in  this  respect  entirely  from  the 
sugar-cane.  The  chemical  process  that  makes 
the  sugar  from  the  earth  is  carried  on  in  the 
root  of  the  tree  in  the  very  act  of  absorption. 
Thus  a  brisk  sugar-factory  does  every  tree  of 
this  species  of  the  maple  become  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  spring,  giving  in  northern  climes  a 
supply  of  this  article  exceeded  only  by  that 
yielded  by  the  sugar-cane  in  the  South. 

Very  busy  are  the  operations  of  vegetable 
life  every  where  in  all  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year.  But  as  winter  comes,  all  this  stir  of  life 
is  hushed:  for  death  and  sleep  come  then  to  the 
plants.  The  leaves  fall  and  die,  decking  them- 
selves, however,  in  the  brilliant  colors  of  flow- 
ers before  they  fall.  Many  plants  die  only 
down  to  the  roots ;  others  die  wholly.  The 
buds  go  to  sleep  in  their  "winter  cradles,"  and 
in  the  bulbs  in  the  ground.  The  Bap  stops  cir- 
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dilating  in  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vines ; 
and  they  also  may  be  said  to  be  asleep,  secure 
from  the  winter's  cold  in  their  rude  coats  of 
bark.  How  much  does  the  winter  kill;  but 
how  much  more  does  it  put  to  sleep,  to  be 
awaked  again  by  the  genial  breath  of  spring! 
And  what  an  awakening!  Fit  emblem  and 
earnest  of  the  promised  resurrection !  It  is 
not  a  mere  awaking  from  torpor,  but  from  death 
also ;  for  the  leaves  and  plants  that  die  become 
incorporated  with  the  earth,  and  are  raised 
again  in  after  years  in  other  forms  of  life  and 
beauty. 

Thus  have  we  noticed,  in  a  simple  manner, 
many  of  the  wonders  presented  to  us  by  the 
vegetable  world,  avoiding  as  far  as  we  could 
all  technical  terms  and  abstruse  points,  though 
not  as  scrupulously  as  it  has  been  done  in  the 
little  book  from  which  we  have  taken  our  ma- 
terial. There  are  many  other  points  of  great 
interest  that  we  might  notice,  but  it  would 
make  this  article  too  long.  If  in  this  time  of 
flowers  and  fruits  any  are  induced  by  what  we 
have  written  to  go  forth  and  observe  the  abound- 
ing beauties  and  wonders  of  plants,  and  shrubs, 
and  trees,  which  perhaps  have  heretofore  re- 
ceived from  them  only  a  passing  look,  or  have 
been  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  them,  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  revealing  to  such 
a  new  and  rich  source  of  rational  enjoyment, 
and  ever-fresh  themes  for  admiration  and  praise 
of  almighty  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  though 
what  we  have  written  may  contain  nothing  which 
is  new  to  those  who  have  long  been  earnest  and 
loving  observers  of  nature,  we  are  confident  that 
such  will  be  gratified  with  the  mere  echoing  of 
what  they  have  themselves  so  often  observed 
with  wonder  and  delight. 


DE  L'AMOUR. 

THERE  are  few  persons  whose  knowledge  of 
the  polite  language  of  France  is  so  limited 
that  the  above  phrase  will  be  unintelligible  to 
them.  We  almost  all  of  us  know,  alas !  but 
too  well,  what  it  means.  If  we  do  not,  then 
let  such  ignorance  stand  ns  instead  of  other 
bliss  or  misery  which  knowledge  might  bring. 

What,  however,  taking  the  world  as  it  stands, 
is  left  to  say  on  the  subject?  Has  not  mankind 
been  quite  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
roseate  young  gentleman  and  his  performances 
for  the  last  six  thousand  years  ?  Have  not 
Anacrcon,  Balzac,  Lamartinc,  Lord  Byron,  and 
N.  P.  Willis  said  nearly  all  that  was  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  not  mentioning  a  few  such  trivial 
fellows  as  Goethe  and  Shakspcarc,  who  may 
have  communicated  some  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

No,  through  every  century,  amidst  all  sorts 
of  abuse,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  in 
spite  of  the  wily  Barcasms  of  his  wounded,  and 
the  blundering  and  laughable  commendations 
of  his  fortunate  and  elated  soldiery,  Love  rears 
his  curly  head  fresh  and  ambrosial,  scorning  the 
aid  of  Tricopherous,  Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flow- 
ers, Rowland'.-  Macassar,  or  Wahpene,  with  no 
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bald  spot  on  top,  though  Love  is  as  old,  yea, 
older  than  the  hills. 

So  in  this  balmy  summer  weather,  with  Care 
— the  old  chimpanzee  ! — waving  his  ugly  paw  at 
us,  and  making  faces,  and  beckoning  us  along, 
let  us  give  him  the  slip,  and  let  us  retire  to  the 
end  of  the  piazza,  under  the  elm-tree,  or  to  the 
shady  rock  where  the  mighty  sea  comes  plash- 
ing at  our  feet,  and  there  think  of  our  dear  old 
follies,  and  when  and  where  we  made  ourselves 
happy  and  ridiculous ;  the  delightful  old  times 
when  we  were  so  Avretched. 

Firstly — for  we  are  cool  and  argumentative  as 
yet — what  is  the  position  of  the  little  gentleman 
with  wings  (and  that  "rare  adornment,  a  good 
head  of  hair")  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Early 
in  the  history  of  mankind  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking — a  very  dissipated, 
"bad  young  man."  We  find  him  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  fast  fellows  as  Bacchus,  and  feel 
sure  that,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  he  "led  the 
German"  on  high  Olympus.  Then  we  see  him 
putting  his  shield  on,  and  taking  terrible  leaps 
in  Roman  story.  Later  he  led  his  sturdy  com- 
pany to  Palestine,  and  sang  roundelays  under 
his  lady's  window,  in  a  very  heavy  and  incon- 
venient suit  of  armor. 

Again  he  seems  to  have  taken  mandragora, 
and  gone  quite  mad  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

But  to-day  he  is  simply  a  specimen.  He  has 
been  classified  and  put  on  his  shelf.  A  psycho- 
logical Agassiz  has  caught  Love,  young  Love, 
by  one  wing  and  pulled  him  to  pieces.  Every 
delicate  muscle;  every  lovely,  pliant  joint;  each 
blue  vein  ;  even  the  immortal  rose  in  his  cheek, 
all  has  been  dissected,  classified,  labeled.  If 
you  are  studying  birds,  fishes,  beasts,  or  emo- 
tions, you  will  find  on  a  top  shelf  a  book  in 
which  love  is  written  out  with  the  same  scien- 
tific definiteness,  and  almost  in  the  terms  with 
which  Cuvier  would  define  the  third  claw  of  a 
crab. 

Reader,  have  you  read  Stendahl?  If  not, 
don't  attempt  him  this  weather.  He  is  not  easy 
reading.  He  mentions  in  his  preface  "some 
insolent  works  which  make  the  reader  think" 
he  comes  under  his  taboo  himself. 

However,  does  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
analytical  description  of  the  measles  enable  us 
to  bear  better  that  curious  and  very  uncomfort- 
able disease?  Does  it  protect  us  from  taking 
that  disease?  No;  therefore  (behold  how  cool 
and  analytical  we  still  are)  Lcve  analyzed,  Love 
scientific,  Love  drunk  or  sober,  Love  crazy,  relig- 
ious, sane,  or  profane,  is  still  the  same.  The 
little  wrong-headed  monarch  we  must  all  obey, 
or  suffer  infinitely  more  in  the  punishment  of 
our  disobedience. 

Should  I  have  been  less  in  love  with  Julia  if 
I  had  previously  read  Stendahl?  '  No  ;  perhaps 
I  should  have  known  better  on  what  shelf  to 
put  my  emotion  ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  love  I 
was  undergoing.  But  would  that  have  dour 
me  any  good  ?  Would  that  little  wretch,  Amclie 
Dufour — but  I  anticipate. 


Julia  was  the  first  of  my  real  loves.  I  pass 
over  the  frenzied  devotions  of  my  freshman 
year,  and  some  subsequent  endless  attachments. 
I  was  twenty.  I  knew  life  when  I  knew  Julia. 
Deep  in  study,  deep  in  every  thing  that  I  took 
up,  with  a  future  of  heroic  achievement  be- 
fore me,  I  first  saw  and  knew  her.  She  Mas  a 
beautiful  woman — a  Madonna-like  face,  calm, 
pale,  intellectual.  She  was  the  pure  product 
of  the  Northern  climate  and  the  Puritan  blood.  I 
never  can  forget  how  astonished  she  was — dear, 
impracticable  creature ! — that  I  could  talk  highly 
and  forgivingly  of  a  woman's  inconstancy.  How 
she  calmly,  quietly  adopted  whatever  fate  Heav- 
en sent !  How  she  repudiated  the  idea  of  ad- 
miring, as  an  uncommon  or  difficult  task,  the 
following  of  a  poor  political  criminal,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  husband,  to  Siberia!  To  her  it 
would  have  been  a  most  easy  task.  Hers  was 
the  soul  of  the  Persian  : 

"Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  but  on  his  worshiper 
But  knows  of  him  no  more." 

I  sighed  at  length  for  a  fault  in  Julia.  Every 
thing  was  coldly,  calmly  perfect.  What  interm- 
inable German  lessons  she  got !  What  estima- 
ble books  she  read !  How  she  tried  to  improve 
me  !  Heaven  knows,  there  was  room ;  but  after 
a  while  I  began  to  dislike  being  improved :  not 
that  there  was  a  particle  of  the  shrew  or  the  re- 
former in  Julia.  I  w.as  mirrored  in  the  pure 
lake  of  her  love ;  a  being  with  all  perfections, 
all  nobility,  all  beauty — an  image  she  but  asked 
to  bow  before  and  adore ;  but  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, and  indeed  fatiguing,  to  live  up  to  this 
image.  No  man  can  long  make  up  his  mind 
to  deceive  a  woman  who  will  believe  in  him. 
So  when  I  found  Julia  would  believe  me  per- 
fect, I  tried  to  be  so,  and  failed. 

A  very  worthy  friend  of  mine,  in  the  midst 
of  a  respectable  old  age,  told  me  he  had  always 
been  annoyed  by  the  "uncommitted  sins  of  his 
youth."  As  if  we  each  had  by  us  a  little  box 
full  of  peccadilloes,  which  must  be  emptied  out 
before  we  enter  upon  our  grand  career.  It  is 
an  encouraging  idea,  particularly  to  the  indus- 
trious sower  of  wild  oats. 

Stendahl  describes  the  process  of  crystalli~a~ 
tion  which  goes  on  in  the  lover's  heart,  by  the 
simile  of  a  branch,  denuded  of  its  leaves,  and 
thrown  into  a  salt  mine.  In  a  short  time,  be- 
hold the  branch!  A  thousand  diamonds  or- 
nament it.  On  each  little  twig  crystals  have 
formed  until  the  branch  is  hidden  from  sight. 
So  put  into  the  heart  of  a  lover  any  image  what- 
soever, and  his  fond  fancy  hastens  to  ornament 
it.  Nothing  in  nature  is  so  good  and  glorious 
as  his  ideal.  I  crystallized  my  Julia,  and  I  be- 
lieve now,  though  long  days  have  passed  since 
then,  that  I  could  hardly  add,  even  in  the  fust 
passion  of  a  lover,  any  thing  to  her  sweet  char- 
acter. 

Can  I  not  see  her  face  bending  over  me  as  I 
lay  ill  at  her  father's  house?  Can  I  not  tool 
her  soft  hand  on  my  fevered  brow;  her  patient 
eves,  which  were  ever  watchful  and  tender,  M 
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I  awoke  at  night  from  uneasy  dreams?     How 
she  nursed  me  through  that  long  illness  ! 

But  Stendahl,  villainous  Frenchman !  knew 
how  bad — how  wicked  is  the  heart  of  man. 
He  describes  the  second  stage  of  crystallization, 
that  in  which  some  of  the  crystals  drop  off — "  It 
is  necessary  to  doubt :"  the  lover  must  some- 
times lie  awake,  tormented  by  uneasy  dreams. 
"Does  she  love  me!"  This,  he  says,  and  too 
truly,  is  by  far  a  deeper,  a  more  perfect  moment 
of  the  lover's  delight. 

To  say  to  one's  self,  "Does  she  love  me? 
"Will  she  always  love  me?"  implies  the  neces- 
sitv  of  saying,  "  She  does  love  ;  she  must  always 
love :" 

"  Delightful  answer,  worth  a  thousand  doubts." 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  with  all  her 
loveliness  ;  with  all  my  hundred-fold  obligations 
to  her,  I  never  reached  the  second  crystalliza- 
tion with  Julia.  I  never  could  doubt  her.  Do 
we  doubt  the  sun  that  he  warms  and  vivifies, 
and  keeps  us  alive?  But  do  we  spend  much 
time  in  glorifying  him  for  his  generosity.  Do 
I  go  on  the  house-tops  to  thank  the  sun  for  all 
he  does  for  me  ?  No ;  I  fear  I  am  more  likely 
to  carry  an  umbrella  to  protect  me  from  him. 
Now  the  moon,  a  cold  and  unhealthy  planet, 
who  never  did  any  body  any  good  that  ever  I 
heard  of,  gets  infinitely  more  be-sung  and  be- 
sonneted  than  the  sun.  Thus  was  it  with  my 
faultless  love.  I  drank  in  her  bounty.  For  a 
long  time  it  sufficed  me;  but,  wretch  and  ingrate 
that  I  was,  I  began  to  tire  and  sigh  for  imper- 
fection. 

Shade  of  Amelie  Dufour!  didn't  I  find  all 
that  I  wanted  in  thee.     Ay,  and  more. 

Julia  and  I  were  engaged.  We  read  togeth- 
er— we  lived  but  for  each  other.  I  believe  such 
an  existence  would  have  satisfied  her  forever, 
except  that  she  pined  always  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  me  in  some  heroic  way.  She  accepted  hap- 
piness with  a  protest.  I  think  she  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  a  severe  illness,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  watching 
and  generally  fatiguing  herself  for  me.  At 
length  we  were  to  be  separated  ;  I  must  go  and 
study  elsewhere.  She  must  watch  and  wait. 
My  life  was  to  be  full  of  activity,  excitement, 
effort.  Hers  was  to  be  patient,  silent  endur- 
ance ;  but  she  accepted  it  with  her  womanly 
composure.  Her  love  was  like  the  lamp  which 
burns  perpetually  on  the  shrine  of  some  saint. 
However  unworthy  the  image,  the  light  was  al- 
ways trancjuil,  pure,  and  strong. 

New  York,  gay,  brilliant,  cosmopolitan,  suc- 
ceeded my  studious  and  retired  home.  I  felt, 
fur  the  first  time,  how  ornamental  life  could 
be — how  fascinating  every  thing  was  to  my  in- 
experienced but  not  uncultivated  taste.  The 
opera,  with  its  blaze  of  light  and  beauty,  its  de- 
licious new  developments  of  music;  society,  so 
finished,  so  luxurious  ;  and,  above  all,  a  perfect- 
ly well-dressed,  stylish  woman  !  I  had  never 
felt  the  subtle  influence  of  that  something, 
which  means  every  thing,  which  we  call  style. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  party  which 


first  led  me  to  contemplate  this  new  sensation. 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  new  order  of 
angel — angels  in  white,  angels  in  pink,  in  blue, 
and  in  yellow.  Angels  crowned  with  wreaths 
which  seemed  to  have  been  snatched  from  the 
brow  of  a  bacchante.  Others,  with  pale,  pure 
lilies — vestal  virgins  ;  others  in  green — hama- 
dryads ;  and  all — angels,  bacchantes,  vestals, 
hamadryads — dancing  to  kill. 

I  only  remember  that  a  rosy  cloud  descended 
on  me  at  this  crisis  and  enveloped  me.  Had  I 
stood  on  some  heaven-kissing  hill,  and  had 
Venus  descended  to  visit  me  in  the  form  of  a 
rosy  vapor,  I  am  sure  the  sensation  could  not 
have  been  more  new,  more  delicious.  Some 
one  said,  "  Miss  Amelie  Dufour ;"  but  that  I  felt 
was  merely  an  absurd  keeping  up  of  aj)pear- 
ances.  This  was  no  mortal !  Ah  !  no.  She 
adopted  a  name,  doubtless,  for  the  purposes  of 
society,  but  she  was  a  vision.  Had  I  been  an 
anatomist,  I  should  have  known  it  could  not  be 
a  woman.  That  waist!  No  lungs  had  any 
room  to  play  there.  This  creature  lived  by 
some  other  process  than  respiration,  and  vulgar 
eating  and  drinking.  Her  figure !  The  female 
form  is  not  pyramidal.  Amelia  was.  We 
danced.  The  cloud  moved  with  wondrous  pre- 
cision, agility,  and  muscle.  But  I  began  to  tire ; 
spinning  around  indefinitely  told  on  my  unso- 
phisticated legs.  I  began  to  fear  that  I  em'- 
braced  with  my  right  arm  not  an  angel,  not  a 
goddess,  but  a  will!  However,  the  musicians 
were  mortal  if  Amelie  was  not,  and  when  they 
stopped,  we  did,  perforce. 

How  very  soon  a  woman  began  to  look  out 
of  my  rosy  cloud — a  very  pretty  woman !  The 
mist  cleared  from  my  eyes.  I  saw  I  had  been 
dancing  with  a  palpable,  tangible  woman  I  She 
was  very  much  disguised,  it  is  true.-  Fashion, 
like  a  fairy  godmother,  had  touched  Cinderilla, 
and  behold  the  change !  Even  her  hair  seemed 
a  different  material  from  that  I  had  observed 
ornamenting  the  female  head — so  glossy,  so 
perfect  in  its  satin  smoothness — so  admirably 
defining  the  little  head.  Her  dress — the  rosy 
cloud  I  have  spoken  of — no  telling  what  was 
dress  and  what  was  lady :  all  was  delicious, 
blushing  beauty.  Her  little  glove;  the  brace- 
lets that  defined  her  slender  wrists ;  and  oh — 
Cinderilla  again — her  pink  satin  slipper! 

From  this  moment  I  was  infused  with  my 
new  emotion.  To  follow  out  the  tea  simile,  I 
was  steeped  in  Amelie.  I  ate,  drank,  smoked, 
dreamed,  lived,  thought  only  Amelie.  I  danced 
with  her,  walked  Broadway  with  her,  talked 
with  her,  read — no,  I  do  not  remember  ever 
reading  any  thing  with  her,  except  visiting-lists 
and  play-bills. 

How  she  used  me  !  How  obediently  I  walked 
the  chalk  which  her  fairy  finger  traced  for  me. 
Never  was  soldier,  fearful  of  being  shot,  more 
promptly  at  his  post  than  I  at  mine,  to  join  her 
in  her  afternoon  promenade,  or  to  stand,  a  statue 
of  devotion,  before  her  box  at  the  opera  !  Bou- 
quets of  her  favorite  flowers  were  always  com- 
ing round  the  corner,  paid  for  out  of  my  pensive 
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pockets.  How  prettily  she  allowed  me  to  find 
out  what  were  her  favorite  ornaments.  How 
sheepishly  I  sent  them  anonymously,  and  how 
bravely  she  wore  them.  Oh,  pretty  women !  did 
you  but  know  how  strong  was  the  lasso  which 
you  throw  over  our  asinine  necks,  perhaps  you 
would  pull  us  round  more  than  you  do :  but  no, 
on  reflection,  I  do  not  think  you  could. 

Amelie  was  the  veriest  rose-leaf  that  floated 
on  the  vine-crowned  cup  of  dissipation.  She 
lived  like  a  mote  in  a  sunbeam.  New  York  all 
winter,  Newport  all  summer;  she  danced  un- 
weariedly,  she  rode  horseback,  she  went  to  the 
gymnasium,  she  walked.  When  she  rested  I 
never  knew.  Even  Sunday,  the  day  when  even 
the  poor  hod -carrier  reposes  himself,  Amelie 
took  no  rest.  Seven  days  she  dressed  faultlessly, 
seven  she 'promenaded,  and  was  as  punctual  at 
church  as  though  she  had  not  danced  until  I 
know  not  what  hour  Saturday  night. 

I  should  have  been  surprised  had  I  been  in  a 
condition  to  reflect ;  but  I  was  not,  and  there- 
fore I  took  it  as  easily  as  I  could,  and  did  not 
wonder  that  the  most  fragile  of  our  creation, 
the  beings  whom  a  whiff  could  blow  away, 
should  endure  what  would  have  killed  any 
tight-rope  dancer,  or  any  day-laborer. 

A  letter  from  Julia — all  tenderness,  all  trust, 
all  quiet  confidence — Avas  the  first  thing  which 
roused  me  from  my  delirium.  For  three  weeks 
I  had  not  thought;  I  had  simply  enjoyed.  I  en- 
deavored to  use  my  somewhat  rusty  powers. 
They  did  not  work  well.  If  I  can  remember 
rightly  (but  my  dear  reader  will  perceive,  that 
although  a  lovely  breeze  is  blowing  on  me  from 
the  ocean,  I  am  not  as  cool  as  I  was) — if,  I  say, 
I  can  remember,  I  reasoned  somewhat  in  this 
way:  I  am  a  man;  I  have  a  right  to  admire  any 
number  of  pretty  women ;  I  shall  admire  any 
number"  of  pretty  women.  Julia  is  very  sweet; 
I  admire  and  love  her,  of  course,  better  than 
any  one ;  but  I  can  see  the  charms  of  the  lily, 
and  the  equal  charms  of  the  rose. 

Somewhat  uneasily,  in  spite  of  this  very  logic- 
al and  sound  doctrine,  I  sat  me  down  to  write 
Julia.  After  all,  it  was  more  proper  that  I  should 
tell  Julia  of  my  new  and  very  valued  friend,  Miss 
Amelie  Dufour.  So  in  my  descriptions  of  my 
new  life,  I  dwelt  with  some  particularity  on  her 
charms  of  mind  and  person.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  didn't  hope  Julia  would  be  a  little  jealous, 
and  reproach  me.  I  had  prepared  a  very  dig- 
nified and  somewhat  cool  vindication  of  my 
course  when  her  answer  should  arrive.  It 
came.  It  was  full  of  pleasure  and  commenda- 
tion !  "  She  was  so  much  pleased  that  I  had 
such  a  charming  lady  friend !  She  had  feared 
that  I  was  losing  my  taste  for  female  society,  and 
becoming  too  bookish ;  she  knew  my  high  aims 
and  studious  habits  so  well,  that  she  counseled 
me  to  go  into  society,  and  not  devote  myself 
too  much ;  and,  above  all,  the  society  of  such  a 
superior  person  as  Miss  Dufour  must  make  up 
to  me  in  a  measure  for  my  separation  from  all 
those  who  loved  me  so  much,  and  cheer  my 
solated  life  in  New  York." 


I  felt  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  very  mean 
and  sheepish.  So  to  relieve  myself  of  this 
rather  uncomfortable  state,  I  resolved  to  go  and 
see  Amelie.  But  misfortunes  never  come  sin- 
gly. Julia  would  not  reproach  me ;  Amelie 
would  not  comfort  me. 

Her  parlor  was  quite  full  of  people,  and  on 
the  sofa  sat  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  young 
men  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  talking  very 
earnestly  to  Amelie  when  I  entered,  and  she 
wras  listening  with  that  charming  expression  of 
pleased  and  fixed  attention  which  I  had  noticed 
in  her  so  often  when  listening  to  me. 

I  sat  down  by  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
asked  who  that  could  be. 

"  Oh !  don't  you  know  Selden,"  said  she,  "  the 
lion  of  Mrs.  Wood's  ball  last  night,  just  from 
Paris.  He  was  immensely  struck  Avith  Amelie 
last  night,  and  danced  with  her  perpetually. 
He  is  a  great  catch ;  rich,  good  family,  and  so 
stylish." 

I  glanced  unconsciously  at  an  opposite  mir- 
ror. The  horrible  truth  flashed  across  me,  for 
the  first  time,  that  I  was  not  stylish  !  I  rose  to 
take  my  leave.  Amelie  came  forward  and  gave 
me  her  hand,  and  a  glance  Avhich  would  have 
softened  a  man  of  stone.  I  went  away  more 
in  love  than  ever.  I  had  reached  crystallization 
No.  2. 

I  pass  over  several  weeks  of  doubt,  of  mis- 
ery, of  gleams  of  bliss,  in  which  Amelie  played 
off  Selden  against  me,  and  me  against  Selden, 
in  a  manner  which  now,  as  I  regard  it  from  this 
remote  period  of  time,  I  can  unqualifiedly  ad- 
mire as  a  piece  of  science. 

As  the  cool  breeze  which  this  moment  plays 
over  my  brow,  comes  the  reminiscence  of  Flor- 
ence. Yes,  a  third  occupant  came  to  try  the 
somewhat  uncertain  apartments  of  my  heart. 

I  was  one  night  pacing  the  vestibule  of  the 
opera,  and  looking  through  the  occasionally 
opened  doors  of  the  boxes,  feeding  my  jealousy 
by  the  sight  of  Amelie — little  perjured  wretch ! 
— wearing  my  bracelets,  and  talking  to  Selden. 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  would  have  gladly  given  all 
that  I  had,  all  that  I  hoped  for,  to  be  in  his 
position.  I  knew  she  was  dazzling  him  as  she 
had  me;  but  alas,  I  knew  how  well  she  did  it! 
As  I  paced  up  and  down  contemplating  this 
spectacle,  a  soft  voice  spoke  to  me  from  the 
box  through  which  I  was  looking,  and  said  to 
me,  "Won't  you  come  in?" 

I  looked,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  lady  over 
whose  head  I  had  peeped,  and  recognized  Miss 
Florence  Ward — a  lady  I  had  known  slightly 
in  society,  but  whom  I  now  noticed  for  the  first 
time.  An  invitation  so  graciously  given  was. 
of  course,  accepted  ;  I  entered,  and  seated  my- 
self. 

I  dare  say  I  was  distrait  and  rude,  for  I  no- 
ticed, after  one  of  my  answers  to  her  question, 
that  she  smiled. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons ;  I  am  very  much 
bored  to-night — with  myself,"  I  said,  apologet- 
ically. , 

"  I  see,"  said  she,  playfully  nodding  at  Ame- 
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"you  are  afflicted  by  the  all-conquer- 


lie's  box, 
ing  hero." 

My  attentions  to  Amelie  must,  then,  have 
been  observed !  A  fact  which  never  occurred 
to  me  before. 

"And  you,  Miss  Ward,"  said  I,  trying  to  be 
playful,  "you  think  him  all-conquering." 

"  Doubtless,  where  he  wishes.  It  takes  very 
little  to  win  a  woman.  Devotion  is  all,  and  the 
spurious  article  is  apt  to  be  more  attractive  than 
the  real.  The  Parisian  belles  say  the  artificial 
roses  of  one  of  their  flower-makers  surpasses 
nature,  even  in  perfume.  So  to  our  artificial 
eyes  all  artificiality  commends  itself." 

After  a  little  conversation,  which,  in  spite  of 
myself,  amused  me,  I  asked  Miss  Ward  if  there 
were  any  patent  way  of  getting  rid  of  one's 
self. 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  there  is.  I  generally 
think  of  somebody  else  when  I  do  not  find  my- 
self agreeable." 

The  remark  struck  me  as  a  good  one.  It  re- 
vealed two  things.  Firstly,  that  I  was  thinking 
of  myself ;  secondly,  that  possibly  I  might  think 
of  something  else.  The  contiguity  of  Miss 
Ward  herself  suggested  a  not  unpleasant  topic 
for  contemplation. 

She  was  certainly  a  handsome  woman ;  young, 
too,  but  not  particularly  gay.  She  had  the  rep- 
utation (now  I  remembered)  of  being  slightly 
blue.  If  so,  as  a  gentleman  once  said  of  a  very 
lovely  woman,  it  was  certainly  a  pretty  shade 
of  blue. 

She  was  not  one  of  the  much-talked-of,  or 
much-admired  women  of  her  set,  though  she 
went  about  and  danced  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.  At  any  rate,  I  came  out  of  her  box  much 
more  tranquil  than  I  went  into  it. 

Miss  Amelie  Dufour,  after  some  frantic  ef- 
forts on  my  part  to  bring  her  to  reason,  finally 
dropped  me  as  she  would  a  dead  bouquet.  As 
I  had  been  taken  up  merely  to  gratify  her  van- 
ity, so  when  a  more  powerful  stimulant  came 
along,  I  ceased  to  be  of  consequence. 

I  suffered  extremely.  Vanity  and  self-re- 
spect both  conspired  to  render  me  uncomfort- 
able. As  soon  as  I  was  uncomfortable,  I  began 
to  be  repentant.  Not  an  unusual  consequence, 
I  believe. 

My  letters  to  Julia  were  filled  with  self-con- 
demnations. Hers  to  me  were  the  same  that 
they  had  ever  been.  We  were  now  separated 
a  year,  and  it  was  my  desire  to  see  her,  and  tell 
her  all  that  had  passed. 

My  acquaintance  with  Miss  Ward  had  be- 
come now  a  pleasant,  but  not  very  exciting  in- 
timacy. I  always  liked  to  talk  to  her,  and  left 
her  side  happier  than  before.  I  was  very  much 
in  the  habit  of  asking  her  opinion  on  certain 
subjects  without  mentioning  the  premises.  So, 
for  instance,  I  asked  her  what  would  be  her 
judgment,  supposing  she  was  called  on  to  de- 
cide a  delicate  case,  which  I  would  put  to  her. 

So  I  described  my  own  case,  under  what  I 
considered  a  very  adroit  vailing  of  "Mr.  So-and- 
so,"  and  "  Miss  So-and-so." 


I  fear  now  that  she  saw  through  me  all  the 
time. 

"I  should  first  ask,  in  my  capacity  of  judge, 
if  Mr.  So-and-so  loved — yes,  really  loved  the 
first  object  of  his  attachment  ?" 

"  He  thought  he  did." 

"Then  I  should  say  his  course  should  be 
this :  go  to  her,  tell  her  the  -whole  story,  and 
throw  himself  on  her  generosity." 

"  Supposing  he  thought  he  did  not  love  her  ?" 

Miss  Ward  laughed. 

"You  are  picturing  to  me  such  a  monster 
of  inconstancy,"  said  she,  "  that  I  should  ad- 
vise him  to  rid  any  woman  of  his  attentions  at 
once." 

This  was  not  very  flattering;  I  was  glad  it 
was  only  said  of  "  Mr.  So-and-so." 

"You  do  not  think  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  admire,  yes,  love,  two  women  at  the  same 
time  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do,  if  he  wholly  admires 
or  wholly  loves  ;  but  not  as  the  world  goes,  for 
we  all  half  love  and  half  admire,  and  because 
one  craving  of  the  soul  is  filled,  we  believe  that 
our  nature  is  satisfied." 

"  When  do  we  know  if  we  truly,  wholly 
love  ?" 

"  Now  you  are  asking  me  what  I  can  not  an- 
swer ;  but  I  imagine  never,  while  we  are  very 
young." 

"I  trust  we  learn  before  we  are  very  old." 

"  Yes,  I  imagine  we  do ;  but  I  suspect  we 
must  all  have  some  experience  first." 

I  perfectly  agreed  with  Miss  Ward  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  "Mr.  So-and-so ;"  and  that 
gentleman,  laying  aside  his  alias,  proceeded  to 
make  his  confession. 

I  can  not  think,  now,  of  this  event  of  my 
life  without  a  tingling  sensation  to  the  end  of 
my  fingers.  I  can  not  think  of  the  high  hectic 
flush  on  Julia's  usually  pale  cheek,  without  a 
very  decided  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  I  did 
not  know  what  I  did ;  that  is  the  only  excuse  I 
can  ever  make  for  myself.  I  knew  not  what 
an  iconoclast  I  was.  Myself  seemed  so  un- 
worthy, measured  with  her,  that  I  felt  I  was 
doing  her  but  little  injustice  in  taking  myself 
out  of  her  heart.  Her  constancy  and  pure  de- 
votion had  never  wavered.  It  had  been 
"A  rare  perfume,  concentrate  and  kept;" 
and  now,  when  it  was  poured  on  the  ungrateful 
earth,  her  life  went  out  with  it. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  repair  what  I 
had  done;  as  well  might  I  have  attempted  to 
mend  the  flawless  glass  which  I  had  ruthlessly 
thrown  down.  The  only  love  which  Julia  knew 
or  recognized  was  that  which  angels  feel  for 
one  another.  There  was  no  shade  of  human 
imperfection  in  her  ideal ;  it  twined  itself,  an 
immortal  passion-flower,  only  around  such  hearts 
as  hers. 

She  forgave  me ;  she  had  the  compassion  as 
well  as  the  love  of  an  angel ;  but  I  never  for- 
gave myself. 

Reader,  I  began  with  Love ;  I  have  contin- 
ued about  myself:  pardon  the  descent.     If  you 
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tire  of  me  and  ray  confessions,  return  to  Sten- 
dahl ;  he  will  give  you  the  genuine  article. 

I  went  to  Europe ;  I  read,  thought,  saw.  After 
several  years  I  met,  in  Paris,  Miss  Florence 
Ward.  She  was  now  a  beautiful  and  most  cul- 
tivated woman.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  shade 
of  sadness  vailed  her  exquisite  countenance; 
and  I  was  not  unprepared  to  hear,  as  I  after- 
ward did  hear,  that  Miss  Ward  had  been  unfor- 
tunately attached,  and  had  suffered  very  much. 

It  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  I  think, 
that  Florence  and  I  resumed  our  confidences. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  it  was  to  tell  her  of  one's 
past !  How  much  a  woman  she  was  in  her  del- 
icate tact!  She  understood  you  before  you 
spoke  ;  yet  let  you  speak  on,  and  listened :  but 
too  well. 

How  nice  a  thing  it  is  in  woman  to  have 
learned  how  to  suffer  without  forgetting  how  to 
enjoy ! 

Florence  was  one  of  those  delicious  women 
who  are  never  the  same :  her  temperament 
made  her  sad  to-day ;  joyous  to-morrow.  In 
short,  Julia  was  an  abstraction ;  Amelie  was  a 
cheat ;  Florence  was  a  woman. 

We  found  that  we  loved  for  the  first  time. 
The  world  seemed  to  us  like  the  world  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  which  woke  into  reality  and 
life  when  Love,  the  gay,  young  prince,  entered 
it.  We  forgot  our  sorrows ;  we  forgot  our  fol- 
lies. 

*****  * 

After  all,  what  is  the  moral  of  my  discourse  ? 
Is  there  any  moral  in  this  music  which  the  tree 
is  making  over  my  head  as  the  breeze  sweeps 
through  it  ?  Is  there  any  moral  in  the  surge  of 
the  mighty  ocean  which  soothes  and  lulls  me  ? 
Has  it  done  me  any  good  to  lie  here  and  think 
of  the  past  ?  or  have  I  put  wrong  thoughts  into 
any  young  person's  head — that  it  is  right  to  be  in 
love  with  three  women  at  once?  or  have  I  only 
turned  one  of  those  pages  of  human  imperfec- 
tion which  exist  in  every  man's  history?  I 
scarcely  know.     I  will  say  no  more. 

"For  while  I  mused,  Love  with  knit  brows  went  by, 
And  with  a  flying  finger  swept  my  lips, 
And  spake :  '  Be  wise ;  not  easily  forgiven 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  day!1     Here,  then,  my  words  have  end." 

DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  SOCIAL  HOURS. 

DR.  JOHNSON  has  told  us  that  the  man  who 
would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket;  and 
though  we  may  not  subscribe  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  opinion,  none  of  us  but  will  admit 
that  your  professed  punster  is  the  greatest  social 
nuisance  that  law  or  municipal  ordinances  are 
ineffectual  to  remove.  They  lie  in  wait  for 
some  unsuspicious  word  which  they  may  press 
into  their  service,  and  compel  to  perform  a  func- 
tion never  contemplated  by  its  original  employ- 
ers. Clippers  of  words,  they  ought  to  be  no  less 
punished  than  clippers  of  coin,  for  they  equally 
destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man. 

In  this  kind  of  wit  (if  wit  it  can  be  called, 
which  the  weakest  minds  most  perpetrate)  Mr. 


Webster  seldom  indulged.  Indeed,  but  one  in- 
stance has  ever  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
and  that  when  he  was  subject  to  "  the  atrocious 
crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  where  Mr.  Web- 
ster let  himself  down  in  this  manner,  and  though 
not  better  than  others  of  the  same  sort,  we  re- 
late it  for  the  reason  of  its  exclusiveness. 

Party  spirit  running  high  in  Portsmouth  in 
the  days  of  the  embargo,  great  efforts  were  made 
at  an  annual  State  election  to  carry  the  town  by 
both  parties.  The  Republicans  succeeded  in 
electing  their  moderator,  Dr.  Goddard,  a  posi- 
tion of  potentiality,  because  he  decided,  in  case 
of  a  challenge,  the  right  to  vote.  A  man's  vote 
was  offered  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
which  the  Republican  party  objected  to,  and  the 
moderator  was  appealed  to  for  a  decision.  The 
Doctor  hesitated ;  he  did  not  wish  to  decide 
against  his  own  party,  and  still  he  was  too  con- 
scientious to  make  intentionally  a  wrong  decis- 
ion. He  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  "I 
stand,"  said  he  to  the  meeting,  "  between  two 
dangers ;  on  one  side  is  Scylla,  and  on  the  oth- 
er Charybdis,  and  I  don't  know  which  to  take." 
"  I  fear,  then,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  rather  too  loud- 
ly, "I  fear  your  Honor  will  take  the  Silly  side." 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Webster's  memory  to  add 
that  he  never  told  this  himself. 


There  is  scarcely  a  writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage so  free  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism  as 
Mr.  Webster,  whether  of  style  or  thought.  In 
style,  assuredly,  he  is  as  much  without  a  model 
as  a  follower.  It  was  his  own,  and  never  can 
be  copied  but  by  a  mind  as  great.  That  he 
may  have  acquired  suggestive  ideas  from  oth- 
ers, and  unconsciously  sometimes  made  them 
his  own,  is  undoubtedly  true.  An  idea  that  has 
been  domesticated  for  a  long  time  in  our  brain 
loses  itself  recollection  of  its  original  paternity, 
and  tacitly  becomes  ours.  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
constant  reader,  and  confounded,  doubtless,  at 
times,  like  all  great  readers,  his  author's  thoughts 
with  his  own  ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  he  know- 
ingly appropriated,  without  acknowledgment,  an- 
other's ideas. 

No  student,  of  course,  would  read  Mr.  Web- 
ster's works  attentively  without  being  reminded 
of  the  sources  from  whence  many  of  his  senti- 
ments flow.  They  are  full  of  reference  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  the  earlier 
masters  of  the  English  tongue ;  it  is  such  re- 
semblance that  gives  them  as  much  strength  as 
beauty.  But  throughout  all  and  every  corre- 
spondence in  diction,  or  simplicity  of  imagery, 
he  preserves  his  individuality.  He  is  as  orig- 
inal as  either  of  his  originals,  and  has  lent  new 
force  to  a  common  language. 

Others  may  have  detected  other  coincidences, 
but  the  only  instance  the  writer  recollects,  which 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
intended  to  borrow  another's  words,  occurred  in 
his  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1842,  where  he 
used  the  expression  "  this  sea  of  upturned  faces," 
which  can  also  be  found  in  one  of  Scott's  novels 
(Rob  Roy,  I  think),  but  which  doubtless  the  or- 
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ator  was  not  conscious  of  ever  having  seen  be- 
fore. 

It  may  be  said  here,  parenthetically,  that  this 
felicitous  phrase  gained  so  much  upon  the  pop- 
ular mind,  that  an  eminent  speaker  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  in  addressing  a  public  assembly  a 
year  or  two  afterward,  slyly  undertook  to  make 
it  serve  to  his  own  reputation  through  a  new 
combination  of  words.  Pie  spoke  of  the  crowd 
before  him  as  "a  living  pavement  of  heads," 
changing,  indeed,  the  words  of  the  original,  but 
at  the  same  time  mutilating  their  beauties  and 
enervating  their  force. 

In  the  eulogy  which  Mr.  Webster  delivered  in 
the  Senate  Chamber — short,  but  most  impress- 
ive— upon  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bates,  whose  loss 
he  keenly  felt,  he  paints  the  desolation  of  hearts, 
and  the  sad  rites  with  which  the  dead  body  of 
his  friend  would  be  received  at  its  burial-place, 
in  the  pleasant  village  of  his  former  home — 
maids  and  matrons  mourning,  and  the  subdued 
sorrows  of  manly  breasts — in  few,  simple,  pa- 
thetic words,  pregnant  with  all  the  force  of  woe. 

"  I  felt  all  I  said,"  Mr.  Webster  told  us  one 
day  at  table  ;  "  I  could  not  say  all  I  felt.  I  had 
in  my  mind,  as  I  spoke,  Andromache's  mourn- 
ful anticipation  of  Hector's  death,  and  of  the 
dread  ceremonies  which  should  solemnize  his 
obsequies.  I  felt  as  the  poet  makes  her  feel, 
but  I  could  not  speak  as  he  makes  her  speak." 

Mr.  Webster  had  none  of  the  paltry  vanity 
which  makes  little  minds  jealous  of  acknowl- 
edging their  indebtedness  to  others. 


Mr.  AVebster  had  been  reading  one  day  the 
"Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,"  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell, which  he  commended  as  very  interesting 
and  instructive.  Lord  Brougham,  he  said,  en- 
tertained, or  seemed  to  entertain,  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  work.  He  disliked  Campbell  very 
much,  and  had  said,  in  regard  to  his  "Lives," 
that,  "much  as  he  had  feared  death  before,  the 
thought  of  it  now  came  clothed  with  additional 
terrors ;  because,  if  he  should  die  before  Camp- 
bell, as  he  had  been  Chancellor  also,  Campbell 
would  write  out  his  life." 

Mr.  Webster  never  spoke  favorably  of  Brough- 
am. He  did  not  undertake  to  question  his  em- 
inent abilities,  or  to  attack  his  political  integrity. 
He  seemed  rather  to  wish  to  pass  him  over  in 
silence,  as  if,  where  he  could  not  praise,  he  did 
not  care  to  condemn.  There  probably  was  but 
little  sympathy  between  them,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual. Though  both  were  of  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual power,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
something  antagonistic  in  their  different  intel- 
lectual organization,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  much 
in  their  tastes  and  pursuits.  Lord  Brougham's 
eccentricities  could  hardly  have  failed  to  alien- 
ate the  mind  of  a  man  constituted  like  Mr.  Web- 
ster's, who  always  advocated  and  always  prac- 
ticed the  fit,  the  decent,  and  becoming  in  speech 
and  conduct. 

The  Duke  seemed  to  please  him  most  of 
England's  great  men,  and  many  an  illustrative 
anecdote  was  he  accustomed  to  relate  of  the 


warrior-statesman^  whom,  indeed — in  integrity 
of  thought,  directness  of  purpose,  and  scorn  of 
every  thing  ignoble  or  little — he  much  resem- 
bled. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  he  considered  rather  an  ex- 
cellent tactician  than  an  orator ;  well  versed  in 
Parliamentary  warfare,  and  capable  of  control- 
ling the  currents  of  debate,  but  not  a  statesman 
of  enlarged  and  far-reaching  comprehension. 
In  society  he  was  ill  at  ease,  betraying  what  the 
French  call  mauvais  honte,  which  arises  from 
want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  one's  position. 
"The  Duke,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "in  his  terse 
way,  spoke  of  this  when  he  and  Peel  acceded  to 
power  early  in  Victoria's  reign,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry.  'He  did  not  know,'  he 
said,  '  how  he  should  get  along  with  this  young' 
Queen  of  theirs.  Lord  Melbourne  is  a  ladies' 
man — is  ait,  fait  in  all  their  wants  and  require- 
ments ;  but  I — I  have  no  small  talk ;  and  as  for 
Peel,  Ms  no  gentleman  V  " 


"I  endeavored  carefully  to  study,  while  in 
England,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  the  practical 
working  of  its  political  institutions.  It  struck 
me,  among  other  things,  that  representation 
rested  too  exclusively  upon  the  material  basis 
of  property;  that  intelligence  did  not  enjoy  its 
proper  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This,  true  before,  had  become  more  manifest 
since  the  passage  of  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill, 
which  professed  to  give  a  more  equal  represent- 
ation. Under  the  rotten-borough  system,  as  it 
was  called,  it  is  true  that  a  pugilist,  like  Gully, 
or  some  other  less  qualified  person,  would  occa- 
sionally get  into  the  House,  but  under  that  sys- 
tem Burke,  Sheridan,  Gibbon  also  obtained  seats. 
Now,  none  but  the  wealthy — the  hereditary  pro- 
prietors of  large  landed  estates  in  the  country, 
or  the  rich  commercial  classes — can  undergo  the 
expense  of  a  canvass. 

"  In  our  country  a  man  represents  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides,  where  he  is  personally 
known  to  many  of  his  constituents,  and,  by  rep- 
utation, to  a  large  majority.  Though  poor,  he 
may  have  influence  from  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character;  and,  without  the  prestige  of 
an  inherited  name,  may  easily  acquire  a  person- 
al superiority. 

"Besides,  where  the  avenues  to  fortune  are 
equally  open  to  all,  and  where  almost  every 
man  gains  an  easy  competency,  corruption  is 
both  more  difficult  and  less  necessary.  The 
elective  franchise  is  not  tampered  with,  and  the 
constituency  remains  honest.  They  may  be  de- 
ceived, but  can  not  be  bought. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  greatness  of  England 
does  not  consist  in  her  political  constitution, 
much  as  that  constitution  has  been  commended 
by  foreign  as  well  as  native  writers  of  eminence. 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  however  nicely  ad- 
justed their  relative  powers  seem  to  be,  are  not 
the  true  constituents  of  her  internal  vigor.  It 
is  rather  the  free  municipal  organization  of  her 
commonalty  that  has  rendered  England  more 
prosperous  than  other  States  of  Europe,  in  the 
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last  hundred  years  or  more,  saving  the  body 
politic  from  those  dangerous  revulsions  which 
have  in  the  same  period  of  time  harassed  and 
retarded  many  of  her  neighbors.  The  attempt- 
ed imitation  of  the  English  Constitution  a  half 
century  since  by  France  proved  abortive,  as 
sound  political  observers  predicted  must  be  the 
case,  from  the  absence  in  that  country  of  an  or- 
ganic development  of  democracy  in  the  form  of 
municipal  corporations.  There  was  no  break- 
water between  the  rage  of  ignorant,  impover- 
ished, turbulent  masses,  and  the  rashness  of 
dreamy,  hot-headed  theorists." 


Speaking  one  day  of  the  early  Romans,  Mr. 
Webster  said  that  he  could  almost  believe  every 
thing  related  by  historians  of  their  extraordi- 
nary virtues,  public  and  domestic,  when  he 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that,  though  their  laws  au- 
thorized divorce,  yet,  for  the  first  five  hundred 
years,  no  individual  ever  availed  himself  of 
such  a  license !  "It  was  the  domestic  training," 
he  said ;  "  it  was  the  mothers  who  made  a  Pub- 
licola,  a  Camillus,  and  Coriolanus.  Women, 
protected  by  the  inviolability  of  the  nuptial 
bond,  were  invested  with  a  dignity  that  gave 
authority  to  instruction,  and  made  the  domes- 
tic hearth  the  nursery  of  heroes. 

"Public  virtue,"  he  said,  "fell  with  private 
morality.  Under  Imperial  Rome  divorces  were 
sought  for  and  obtained  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  all  domestic  confidence  was  de- 
stroyed. The  inevitable  consequence  was  the 
loss  of  all  public  morality.  Men  who  had  been 
false  to  their  private  obligations,  would  not  be 
true  to  their  public  duties  ;  Csesar  divorced  his 
wife,  and  betrayed  his  country. 

"The  sanctity  of  the  nuptial  bond  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  principal  if  not  the  chief 
cause  of  the  superior  refinement,  freedom,  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  at  the  present  time  by  Chris- 
tian nations." 


Mr.  Webster  was  very  familiar  with,  and  often 
quoted,  in  familiar  conversation,  Scott's  Poems. 
Two  passages  particularly  delighted  him,  Avhich 
he  said  brought  the  scenes  and  parties  before 
him.  The  first  was  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Canto  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake :" 

"  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel-shade; 
But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head, 
The  deep-mouthed  blood-hound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

"As  chief  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
'  To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall !' 
The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 


A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 
That  thickened,  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared, 
And,  stretching  forward,  free  and  far 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var." 

"I  have  been  to  the  very  spot,"  continued 
Mr.  Webster,  "where  this  antlered  monarch 
took  his  start  that  day ;  and  so  naturally  and 
vividly  had  the  poet  impressed  the  scene  and 
its  incidents  upon  me,  that  I  should  hardly  have 
felt  a  deeper  conviction  of  truth  at  Marathon 
or  Salamis. 

"The  other  passage  which  strikes  me  as  be- 
ing so  true  to  nature,  also  occurs  in  the  '  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel :' 

"  '  The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 
Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 
From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale  moor.'1 

"  Here  we  see  that  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
limbs,  the  involuntary  action  of  the  nerves,  which 
we  have  often  noticed  in  dogs  while  sleeping — 
a  suppressed  growl,  perhaps,  or  broken  cry.  It 
is  the  observation  of  such  natural  traits  that 
stamps  the  true  poet.  Homer  is  full  of  them ; 
and  Scott,  who  was  ever  studying  nature,  gives 
to  his  descriptions  the  beauty  and  force  of  truth. 
I  always  read  him  with  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion." 

"  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,"  said 
Mr.  Webster,  "  to  decry  Pope,  or  those  who  fail 
to  abuse  neglect  to  read  him.  A  return,  how- 
ever, to  true  taste  will  take  place,  and  Pope  re- 
sume his  proper  throne  on  the  English  Par- 
nassus. Later  poets  have  stolen  his  thoughts, 
and,  as  if  to  conceal  the  theft,  denied  his  wealth. 
But  a  nugget  (as  our  Californian  friends  would 
say)  of  his  brain,  hammered  and  flattened  by 
present  writers,  fills  a  whole  volume.  He  fur- 
nishes the  capital  of  a  hundred  traders  in  po- 
etry of  our  day. 

"The  caliph  who  destroyed  the  Alexandrian 
library  has  been  perhaps  not  unjustly  censured 
by  subsequent  ages ;  yet  he  consumed,  doubt- 
less, much  that  was  worthless,  and  something, 
it  may  be,  obnoxious.  We  do  not  need  so  gen- 
eral a  cremation  ;  but  there  is  much  of  our  later 
literature  that  would  be  better  for  the  test  of 
fire."  

"  Every  new  discovery  of  geological  science," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  "aids  to  confirm  the  narra- 
tive of  the  inspired  historian ;  but  geologists 
themselves  sometimes,  though  with  the  intent 
of  reconciling  their  discoveries  with  the  Mosaic 
writings,  build  up  untenable  theories.  Of  these 
is  M.  de  Luc,  a  celebrated  French  geologist  of 
the  last  century,  whose  works  I  have  been  late- 
ly reading.  He  contends  that  the  Deluge  was 
not  a  general  inundation,  as  both  the  Mosaic 
account  and  all  historical  tradition  have  taught 
us  to  believe;  but  a  mere  change  of  the  solid 
and  fluid  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that 
what  was  formerly  land  became  sea,  and  vice 
versa ;  and  this  hypothesis  he  endeavors  to  show 
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does  not  militate  against  the  account  of  the 
oreat  Noachian  flood,  as  contained  in  the  sa- 
cred text.  But  he  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact,  which  may  have  been  unknown 
to  him,  that  many  spots  have  been  found  in  the 
midst  of  vast  tracts  of  the  ancient  bottom  of  the 
sea  thickly  covered  with  trunks  of  trees  and  the 
accumulated  remains  of  land  animals. 

"In  my  opinion  the  Mosaic  history,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, speaks  not  only  of  the  one  great  revolu- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface  and  character  from  the 
general  deluge,  but  of  several,  perhaps  as  great, 
catastrophes  of  nature,  however  originating.  I 
do  not  recollect  at  the  present  moment  any  par- 
ticular passage  in  the  sacred  text  illustrative  of 
this  belief,  but  I  cherish  the  conviction  from  a 
general  impression.  The  inspired  writer  fixes, 
with  a  precision  that  admits  of  no  hesitation, 
the  primitive  dwelling-place  of  man  in  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Western  Asia,  amidst  four  inland 
seas — the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Caspian  and  Mediterranean  seas 
on  the  other — between  the  two  great  rivers  of 
that  central  region,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  third  river-  of  Paradise  has  been 
sought  for  farther  to  the  north,  in  the  region 
of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  some  contend  to  have 
found  it  in  the  river  Phasis.  The  fourth  river, 
spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  ancient  commentators 
claimed  to  be  the  Nile ;  but  the  description  of 
its  course  is  so  widely  different  from  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  that  river,  that  a  vast  change  in 
the  earth's  surface  must  have  occurred  to  occa- 
sion the  discrepancy. 

"There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  which  can  only  be  done  by  the 
supposition  of  some  convulsion  of  nature.  It 
is  this :  the  one  source  in  Paradise,  in  which 
these  four  rivers  had  their  rise,  and  whence 
they  were  to  shed  fertility  and  gladness  over 
the  earth,  can  not  be  found.  It  has  escaped 
the  most  patient  and  minute  research.  To 
reason  from  analogy,  and  from  circumstances 
which  the  sacred  text  justifies,  may  not  this 
source  have  been  dried  up  by  some  volcanic 
eruption,  which  we  know  to  have  dried  up  large 
rivers,  and  effected  even  greater  changes  ?  Ge- 
ological observation  attests  many  vestiges  of 
such  changes ;  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  itself 
may  be  included  among  the  lakes  that  reveal  a 
volcanic  origin.  The  irruption  of  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  the  pre- 
sumed irruption  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  many  other  partial  revolutions 
in  the  earth  and  sea,  show  what  changes  have 
taken  place,  not  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  last  general  deluge. 

"  The  study  of  geology,  which  may  be  called 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Earth,  is  full  of  interest, 
and  wholly  corroborative  of  the  Scriptures." 


"Moses,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  one  day  after 
dinner,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
Sacred  Writings — "Moses  interests  me  more 
than  any  character  in  sacred  or  profane  his- 
tory.    He  appears  to  me,  in  all  respects,  the 


most  extraordinary  personage  of  whom  we  have 
any  record.  The  true  standard  of  comparison 
is,  perhaps,  the  relative  position  of  a  man  to  his 
age — his  contemporaneous  altitude.  Undoubt- 
edly he  was  'versed  in  all  the  science  of  the 
Egyptians,1  as  has  been  said  of  him  ;  for  he  had 
received  the  most  learned  instruction  under  the 
immediate  care  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  who 
took  the  warmest  and  most  enlightened  interest 
in  his  welfare.  The  whole  extent  of  Egyptian 
science  in  those  days  we  can  not  fully  know; 
but  this  we  do  know,  that  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences, in  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  even  in 
medicine,  they  were  the  masters  of  the  Greeks; 
and  that  the  deepest  thinkers  among  the  latter 
— the  sect  of  Pythagoras,  as  Avell  as,  afterward, 
the  large-minded  Plato  himself — gained  from 
them  the  rudiments  of  their  teachings,  or  caught, 
at  least,  the  first  outline  of  those  mighty  specu- 
lations which  ever  since  have  astonished  man- 
kind. With  these  sciences,  and  with  such  spec- 
ulations, Moses  was  familiar;  but  the  nation 
he  led  out  of  bondage  was  not  capable  of  ap- 
preciating them.  It  was  for  this  reason,  with- 
out doubt,  that  Moses  withheld  from  them  the 
high  philosophy  he  had  acquired  from  his  Egyp- 
tian education — knowing  it  would  rather  serve 
to  puzzle  their  understandings  and  perplex  their 
judgments  than  to  move  and  govern  their  hearts. 
And,  indeed,  we  can  not  but  perceive  from' his 
history  that  a  higher,  nobler,  grander  motive 
than  any  desire  to  perpetuate  or  aggrandize  the 
science  of  Egypt,  pervaded  and  quickened  the 
conduct  of  this  great  man.  Whether  we  look 
upon  him  as  the  founder  and  mighty  lawgiver 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  or  as  the  guide  and 
teacher  of  the  Hebrew  people,  we  see  that  his 
whole  intent  was  to  inculcate  a  principle,  wholly 
foreign  to  Egyptian  science — the  direct,  complete, 
and  constant  responsibility  of  man  to  his  great 
Creator.  This  was  the  fundamental  principle, 
higher  far  than  the  vain  science  of  the  schools, 
though  that  might  dive  and  penetrate,  through 
magical  power,  into  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  Nature;  this  was  the  fundamental  principle 
that  Moses  strove,  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
genius  and  affluent  imagination,  to  stamp  upon 
the  mind  of  the  chosen  people. 

"  The  writings  of  Moses,  compared  with  those 
of  other  Asiatic  authors  so  much  nearer  than 
ourselves  to  the  source  of  primitive  revelation, 
have  this  important  difference — that  whereas 
the  latter  serve  but  as  the  lights  in  the  stern 
of  a  vessel  to  irradiate  the  past,  his  project  their 
far  shadows  into  futurity.  They  are,  in  their 
essence,  eminently  prophetic ;  and,  coming  down 
to  us  through  a  long  line  of  ages,  repeated  by 
the  Royal  Psalmist,  and  resounding  through  that 
voice  of  warning  and  promise  in  the  Desert, 
they  still  serve  as  prophecies,  and  await  their 
final  and  full  confirmation  in  God's  own  time. 

"Moses  was  the  first  and  greatest  writer  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  first  that  gave 
form  and  rules  to  the  Hebrew  language.  He 
may  have  borrowed  the  Hebrew  letters,  as  Cad- 
mus is  said  to  have  borrowed  the  Greek,  from 
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the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  but  he  took  good 
cure  to  exclude  all  their  natural  symbols,  in  or- 
der to  remove  from  his  people  everything,  how- 
ever remotely,  suggestive  of  images  and  idol- 
atry. 

"  The  more  I  study  his  writings,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  Confucius  and  of  the 
Indian  and  earlier  Persian  lawgivers  and  sages, 
the  more  I  discover  his  vast  intellect  and  supe- 
riority ;  while  his  conduct,  both  in  Egypt  and 
afterward,  during  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  proves  that  his  moral  qualities 
were  as  extraordinary  as  his  intellectual  power. 
By  mingled  firmness  and  kindness,  by  attention 
to  their  physical  wants  as  wrell  as  religious  in- 
struction, he  showed  himself  as  beneficent  as 
he  was  great.  There  was  nothing  inaccessible 
to  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  nothing  insignificant 
to  the  goodness  of  his  heart." 

In  such  a  manner  would  Mr.  "Webster  like  to 
dwell  upon  the  character  and  history  of  the  first 
recorded  lawgiver.  It  is  not  intended  to  give 
his  very  words,  but  his  meaning ;  and  so  far  as 
recollection  serves,  the  order  of  his  thoughts. 
A  pleasure  always  to  listen  to  him  in  his  more 
familiar  hours,  it  was  a  high  privilege,  when  he 
spoke  of  sacred  themes,  and  of  the  inspired 
writers ;  for  then  his  language  rose  with  his 
subject,  as  if  he  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  men 
whose  deeds  and  lives  he  described. 


BOARD  EOR  A  LADY. 

RS.  CARLACUE'S  boarding-house  was 
_J-L  eminently  respectable.  It  was  situated 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  Clinton  Place,  and 
was  frequented  by  a  stagnant  set  of  people,  all 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  all  stupid  and  tire- 
some. The  gentlemen  all  wore  evening  coats 
in  the  morning,  and  the  ladies  affected  black 
silk  dresses,  and  were  particularly  solemn  over 
dinner.  Conversation  rarely  rose  above  a 
whisper  at  that  imposing  meal.  The  aspect  of 
Mrs.  Carlacue  herself,  who  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  long  table,  bony  and  grim  as  the  skeleton 
at  Egyptian  -banquets,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
restrain  any  indecent  mirth  or  vulgar  enjoyment. 
I  am  not  now  surprised  that  I  suffer  from  dys- 
pepsia. After  eating  so  many  of  those  mel- 
ancholy dinners,  where  the  digestive  organs 
were  absolutely  chilled  into  inaction,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  I  should  find  myself  continually 
swallowing  pieces  of  rhubarb,  and  feeling  horrid 
symptoms  about  the  gastric  region.  Why  I 
staid  there  so  long  is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  It 
was  the  custom  for  quiet  business  people  to  go 
there ;  and  to  live  at  Mrs.  Carlacue's  was  in  some 
degree  to  entitle  one's  self  to  a  character  for  pru- 
dence and  propriety.  Some  business  interests 
perh aps  decided  me  to  go  there,  and  I  am 
zoophytic  in  my  habits,  and  change  my  local- 
ity with  reluctance.  Mrs.  Carlacue  was  not  a 
pleasant  woman  on  the  whole.  She  had  seen 
better  days — that  is  to  say,  her  husband  had 
once  been  a  merchant,  failed,  and  died,  and 
left  a  traditionary  respectability  to  Mrs.  Carl- 
acue as  her  widow's  portion.     On  this  and  her 


boarders  she  subsisted.  She  continued,  however, 
to  robe  herself  so  magnificently  in  her  antece- 
dents, that  it  became  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
every  one  that  so  eminent  a  lady  should  conde- 
scend to  keep  a  boarding-house.  All  her  pro- 
fessional avocations  were  performed  in  so  royal 
a  manner  as  to  be  positively  awful  to  her  guests. 
We  were  all  afraid  of  her.  She  presented  a 
bill  in  such  a  manner,  that  instead  of  the  long 
array  of  figures,  one  saw  only  Mrs.  Carlacue's 
illustrious  genealogy  stretching  down  the  paper. 
Any  budding  rebellion  against  over-charges  was 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  memories  of  the 
grandeur  of  Carlacue  deceased,  and  the  house 
yet  existing  in  Lafayette  Place,  where  the  name 
of  Carlacue  was  honored.  No  physical  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  her  guests  was  at  all  sym- 
pathized in  by  Mrs.  Carlacue.  Were  you  ill, 
and  unable  to  come  down  to  dinner,  it  were  an 
act  of  daring  to  demand  meals  in  your  room. 
There  was  a  neighboring  restaurant  whose  hos- 
pitality was  open,  but  Mrs.  Carlacue's  system 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.  She  was  never  ac- 
customed to  wait  on  invalids  when  Carlacue 
was  in  his  apogee.  She  did  not  keep  a  board- 
ing-house— that  was  a  point  that  she  wished  to 
have  distinctly  understood.  If  she  took  a  few 
respectable  persons  to  live  with  her,  that  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  forget  that  she  was 
a  lady.  Heaven  forgive  me,  but  there  were 
times  when  I  entirely  forgot  Mrs.  Carlacue's 
claims  to  gentility,  and  thought  her  a  heartless 
old  humbug,  who  ruled  over  her  entrapped 
guests  like  a  vulgar,  abominable  old  despot. 

There  was  a  mystery  residing  in  Mrs.  Carl- 
acue's establishment  at  the  time  that  I  lived  un- 
der her  iron  sway.  A  pretty,  child-faced  girl, 
writh  long  fair  curls,  who  seemed  to  droop  un- 
der the  baneful  influence  of  that  dreary  house 
as  a  flower  spindles  and  whitens  in  a  dark  cel- 
lar. She  was  called  Mrs.  Grey,  but  beyond 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  her  history.  She  lived 
in  a  hall  bedroom  on  the  third  story,  and  was 
a  quiet  and  noiseless  lodger.  She  seemed  to 
have  some  deep  grief  eating  into  her  heart ;  for 
her  smile,  when  she  did  smile,  was  more  mel- 
ancholy than  tears,  and  seemed  like  the  pale 
ghost  of  some  vanished  happiness  haunting  her 
pallid  features.  She  always  dressed  in  black, 
and  her  attire,  though  betraying  a  forced  econ- 
omy, was  always  indescribably  elegant.  At  first 
I  put  her  down  as  a  day-governess.  Then  I 
formed  the  theory  that  she  was  an  officer's 
widow,  subsisting  on  some  small  stipend.  Then 
I  rejected  all  these  theories,  and  simply  came 
to  regard  her  as  a  mystery. 

Every  one  in  the  house  seemed  to  soften  at 
Mrs.  Grey's  approach — every  one  save  the  grim 
old  Mrs.  Carlacue.  Arithmetical,  hardened  old 
merchants,  prematurely  old  clerks,  who  had  ci- 
phered their  youth  away  before  they  were  out 
of  jackets,  wary  and  suspicious  brokers,  and  re- 
spectable old  maidens  of  independent  means,  all 
had  a  kind  word  for  Mrs.  Grey ;  she  was  so 
gentle,  so  pretty,  so  evidently  grief-worn,  so 
resigned,  that  it  must  have  been  a  hard  heart 
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indeed,  that  refused  to  grant  her  a  little  sym- 
pathy. That  heart,  however,  rattled — I  will 
not  say  beat — in  Mrs.  Carlacue's  bony  old  bo- 
som. She  looked  with  a  hard,  relentless  eye  on 
poor  Mrs.  Grey.  She  snubbed  her  at  the  table 
before  the  guests ;  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
requests;  she  sent  her  the  outside  slice  of  the 
roast  beef;  and  helped  her  last  to  pumpkin  pie. 
I  was  some  time  before  I  arrived  at  the  secret 
of  this  savage  demeanor,  and  it  was  not  until 
poor,  patient  Mrs.  Grey  fell  suddenly  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  a  doctor,  that  I  discovered 
that  she  owed  Mrs.  Carlacue  a  bill  for  board. 
Then  Mrs.  Carlacue  expatiated  to  her  friends 
on  her  amiability  in  retaining  this  gentlewoman 
in  her  house.  She  had  a  husband  somewhere 
in  California,  Mrs.  Carlacue  said,  with  a  sneer, 
but  the  promised  remittances  did  not  arrive. 
It  was  always  the  way  with  those  people.  They 
always  had  husbands  somewhere,  that  never 
made  their  appearance,  and  were  expecting  re- 
mittances by  the  next  steamer  that  never  ar- 
rived. When  she  had  her  house  in  Lafayette 
Place,  she  always  paid  her  bills,  and  the  lament- 
ed Mr.  Carlacue  would  have  died  before  he 
permitted  her  to  live  on  anyone's  bounty.  Oh, 
you  old  bedizened  hypocrite !  you  know  in  your 
secret  heart  that  Mr.  Carlacue  passed  out  of 
this  world  owing  $50,000,  and  that  your  fine 
furniture  in  Lafayette  Place  was  sold  under 
execution  ;  and  that  there  exists  still  on  Ma- 
dame Larami's  books  an  unsettled  account  with 
the  name  of  Carlacue  at  the  head  of  the  page. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  still  poor  Mrs. 
Grey  kept  her  room.  It  was  no  common  ill- 
ness that  struck  her  down,  I  knew.  It  was 
hope  deferred,  and  wounded  pride,  and  all  the 
misery  that  a  delicate  nature  suffers  when  touch- 
ed by  such  remorseless  hands  as  those  of  old 
Carlacue.  I  did  what  I  could.  I  sent  her 
fruits,  and  preserves,  and  books  in  secret — for 
I  tell  you  I  was  afraid  of  the  old  dragon — and 
I  declare  I  would  have  paid  her  bill,  only  I 
was  then  a  poor  clerk  myself  on  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and.  had  a  young  brother  at 
school  depending  on  me. 

One  morning  as  I  was  going  out  after  break- 
fast, and  as  I  paused,  from  a  sort  of  vague  in- 
stinct, opposite  poor  Mrs.  Grey's  door,  I  heard 
a  stormy  voice  that  I  knew  too  well.  It  was 
sharp,  grating,  horrible  as  the  filing  of  a  saw. 

"  It's  scandalous,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Carlacue  say, 
for  that  pleasant  voice  was  hers — "  scandalous, 
I  say.  Could  you  not  get  some  one  else  to 
swindle,  madam,  besides  a  poor,  lone  widow. 
I  have  been  a  lady,  ma'am,  myself,  and  I  hope 
am  one  still,  and  I  know  how  ladies  should  act, 
and  I  must  say  that  your  treatment  of  me  is 
such  as  I  did  not  expect." 

"Indeed,  Mrs.  Carlacue,"  I  heard  a  faint, 
well-known  voice  reply,  "  indeed  I  can  not  help 
it.  I  paid  you  as  long  as  I  could,  and  I  expect 
a  remittance  every  day  from  my  husband.  The 
moment  it  comes  you  shall  have  your  money." 

"  Christmas  is  coming  too,"  said  the  old  brute, 
with  a  horrid  laugh.      "Husbands,  if  they  are 


husbands,  don't  leave  their  wives  without  mon- 
ey." 

No  answer  came  to  this  abominable  insinua- 
tion, but  I  saw  as  well  as  if  I  was  in  the  room 
the  pale  face  contract  with  anguish,  and  the 
delicate  form  shudder  at  this  savage  blow. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  want  my 
room  ma'am,"  continued  the  Carlacue.  "I 
can't  afford  to  give  my  house  for  nothing  to 
people  that  no  one  knows  nothing  about.  You'd 
better  tramp,  ma'am — I  want  my  room." 

"  I  am  ill,  very  ill,  Mrs.  Carlacue.  Pray  let 
me  stay  for  a  few  days.  The  doctor  says  it 
will  be  dangerous  for  me  to  move  just  now." 

"  The  doctor,  indeed !  Who's  to  pay  him,  I'd 
like  to  know?  /won't,  that's  certain.  Perhaps 
your  particular  friend,  Mr.  Troy,  would  like  to 
foot  your  bills." 

Again  the  sneer.  Even  my  poor  attentions 
were  tortured  into  a  crime  against  the  suffering, 
friendless  woman.  Once  more  Mrs.  Grey  plead- 
ed; once  more  the  Carlacue  voice  rang  shrilly 
with  brutal  taunts  through  the  house.  It  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  marching  into  the  room,  and  braving  the 
Hecate  of  our  house  myself,  when  there  was  a 
bounding  step  on  the  stairs ;  a  sunburnt,  beard- 
ed young  man  came  leaping  up  three  steps  at  a 
time,  and  stood  before  me. 

"Which  is  Mrs.  Grey's  room?"  he  asked, 
hurriedly. 

My  heart  beat.  An  instinct  told  me  that  the 
preserver  had  arrived. 

"There,  Sir,"  I  answered,  pointing  to  the 
door. 

He  entered,  and,  I  confess  it,  I  listened. 
There  was  a  faint  scream  of  joy,  an  embrace 
that  echoed  audibly,  and  a  moment's  murmur- 
ing talk.  Then,  I  regret  to  say,  I  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  frightful  oaths  I  ever  heard, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Carlacue  voice  seem- 
ed to  be  faintly  combating.  I  heard  Mrs.  Carl- 
acue— the  great  Mrs.  Carlacue — the  queen  of 
vanished  kingdoms,  called  more  ugly  names  by 
that  bearded  young  man,  than  I  ever  heard  wo- 
man named  before ;  and  over  all,  and  through 
all,  I  heard  the  dear,  sweet  voice  of  Mrs.  Grey 
pleading  for  mercy  toward  her  enemy. 

In  a  few  moments  out  rushed  Mrs.  Carlacue, 
livid,  breathless,  disordered  in  her  bearing,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  slip  of  white  paper,  which 
bore  on  it  the  name  of  the  Mechanic's  Bank.  I 
slipped  back  into  my  room,  not  caring  to  en- 
counter the  old  fury  in  her  hour  of  humiliation, 
but  I  breathed  a  thanksgiving  to  Heaven  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  Mrs.  Grey  had 
found  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  Carlacue  her  mas- 
ter. 

THE  GREAT  EPIDEMICS. 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

IN  1817  the  eyes  of  physicians  were  directed  to- 
ward the  jungles  of  India,  for  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  that  distant  land  a  strange  and  ter- 
rible pestilence  was  raging.  The  affrighted  na- 
tives called  it  Mordechie — an  Arabic  word,  which 
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may  be  translated  the  Death-blow — a  singularly 
expressive  title.  This  had  long  before  been 
corrupted  by  the  French  into  Mort  de  chien.  It 
is  usually  believed  to  have  originated  in  Jes- 
sore,  where  it  prevailed  in  August;  but  we  have 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  in  Nuddeah 
and  Mymensing  as  early  as  May. 

The  true  origin  of  the  disease  is  enveloped 
in  mystery.  Some  learned  physicians  believe 
that  they  have  found  descriptions  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  and  are  confident  that 
Celsus  alludes  to  it.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  prevailed  for  ages  in  In- 
dia. It  was  repeatedly  seen  by  the  medical 
men  of  the  last  century  who  practiced  in  Ben- 
gal, but  it  had  never  before  been  known  to 
sweep  so  destructively  over  the  entire  penin- 
sula. It  confined  itself  to  narrow  belts  of  coun- 
try, and  appeared  only  at  intervals  in  them. 
When  it  did  prevail,  however,  it  was  often  very 
malignant.  Thus  at  Hurdwar,  during  a  festi- 
val in  1780,  it  is  said  to  have  swept  away  20,000 
human  beings.  The  next  year  it  attacked  a 
division  of  Bengal  troops,  at  Ganjam,  so  fiercely 
that  5000  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  dur- 
ing the  first  day,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
half  the  corps  were  sick.  Men  who,  up  to  the 
time  of  their  attack,  were  in  perfect  health 
dropped  dead,  and  few  who  survived  the  first 
hour  failed  to  recover.  We  have  accounts  of 
still  earlier  visitations  of  this  terrible  disease. 
Le  Begue  de  Presle  tells  us  that  it  destroyed 
30,000  natives  and  800  Europeans  in  Bengal 
during  the  year  1762. 

The  great  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera,  how- 
ever, commenced,  as  we  have  already  said,  in 
the  summer  of  1817.  It  did  not  attract  much 
attention  until  it  had  attacked  Jessore,  a  town 
about  a  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Calcutta. 
Twenty  or  thirty  died  daily;  and  although  the 
inhabitants  soon  took  the  alarm  and  fled  to  the 
country,  6000  perished  in  a  few  weeks.  Early 
in  September  it  reached  Calcutta,  and  almost 
immediately  began  to  spread  to  the  north  and 
west,  depopulating  many  large  cities. 

About  that  time  the  great  Indian  army,  or- 
ganized upon  the  old  Oriental  plan,  containing 
10,000  troops  and  80,000  camp  followers,  was 
about  taking  the  field,  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  against  the  Hindosta- 
nee  chiefs.  ..On  the  6th  of  November  the  pes- 
tilence reached  them.  The  weather  was  most 
oppressive.  A  moist  and  suffocating  heat  re- 
laxed the  fibre  of  the  troops.  The  flags  drooped 
idly  from  their  starves,  for  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred  the  immovable  calm.  The  thermome- 
ter ranged  from  90°  to  100°  in  the  shade.  The 
disease  at  first  attracted  but  little  attention,  as 
it  confined  itself  to  the  camp  followers,  and  did 
not  destroy  a  great  number  of  them.  At  last, 
however,  it  burst  forth  with  great  violence  and 
ran  its  course  in  twelve  days.  The  rapidity  of 
its  increase  may  be  learned  from  the  statement 
that,  on  the  first  day  of  its  general  prevalence, 
seventy-nine,  and  on  the  second  five  hundred, 
were  admitted  into  the  hospital.     The  Bengal 


report  draws  a  terrific  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  army : 

"  Old  and  young,  Europeans  and  natives, 
fighting  men  and  camp  followers,  were  alike 
subject  to  its  visitations,  and  all  equally  sank 
in  a  few  hours  under  its  grasp.  From  the  14th 
to  the  22d  the  mortality  had  become  so  great 
as  to  depress  the  stoutest  spirits.  The  sick 
were  already  so  numerous,  and  still  pouring  in 
from  every  quarter  so  quickly,  that  the  medical 
men,  though  day  and  night  at  their  posts,  were 
no  longer  able  to  administer  to  their  necessi- 
ties. The  whole  camp  then  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hospital.  The  noise  and  bustle  al- 
most inseparable  from  the  intercourse  of  large 
bodies  of  people  had  nearly  subsided;  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  individuals  anxiously  hurry- 
ing from  one  division  of  the  camp  to  another, 
to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  their  dead  or  dying 
companions,  and  melancholy  groups  of  natives 
bearing  the  biers  of  their  departed  relatives  to 
the  river.  At  length  even  this  consolation  was 
denied  them ;  for  the  mortality  was  so  great 
that  there  were  neither  time  nor  hands  to  carry 
off  the  bodies,  which  were  then  thrown  into  the 
neighboring  ravine,  or  hastily  committed  to  the 
earth  on  the  spot  on  which  they  had  expired, 
and  even  round  the  officers'  tents.  All  busi- 
ness had  given  way  to  solicitude  for  the  suffer- 
ing. Not  a  smile  could  be  discerned,  not  a 
sound  heard,  except  the  groans  of  the  dying 
and  the  wailing  over  the  dead.  Throughout 
the  night  especially  a  gloomy  silence,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  well-known  dreadful  sounds 
of  poor  wretches  laboring  under  the  distinguish- 
ing symptoms  of  the  disease,  universally  pre- 
vailed. Many  of  the  sick  died  before  reaching 
the  hospital ;  and  even  their  comrades,  while 
bearing  them  from  the  outposts  to  medical 
aid,  sank  themselves,  suddenly  seized  by  the 
disorder.  The  natives,  thinking  their  only  safe- 
ty lay  in  flight,  had  now  begun  to  desert  in 
great  numbers ;  and  the  highways  and  fields, 
for  many  miles  round,  were  strewed  with  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  left  the  camp  with  the 
disease  upon  them,  and  speedily  sunk  under  its 
exhausting  effects." 

The  disease  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
came,  not,  however,  before  it  had  swept  into 
eternity  a  number  of  souls  variously  estimated 
at  from  three  to  nine  thousand.  The  most  par- 
ticular statement  that  we  have  seen  makes  the 
mortality  of  those  frightful  twelve  days  amount 
to  764  officers  and  8500  men.  The  entire  mor- 
tality, during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Ben- 
gal, has  been  estimated  at  220,000. 

Now  was  noticed  that  direful  march  along 
the  lines  of  communication  so  characteristic  of 
this  pestilence.  The  disease  crossed  the  Dec- 
can,  at  the  steady,  leisurely  rate  of  a  pedes- 
trian, making  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  a 
day.  It  took  no  definite  course,  and  obeyed 
no  atmospheric  currents,  but  marched  at  once 
in  several  directions.  By  July,  1818,  it  had 
reached  the  western  coast  of  India.  Eye-wit- 
nesses record  the  usual  mutations  of  feeling 
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under  the  influence  of  the  pestilence:  "  the  first 
feeling  of  dismay,  the  reflux  of  levity;  the  agi- 
tation and  bustle  at  the  commencement,  and 
the  immediately  following  unconcern  to  all  that 
is  going  on  ;  the  mild  workings  of  charity  ;  the 
cautious,  guarded  intercourse  with  others  main- 
tained by  selfishness ;  the  active  energies  of  the 
good,  and  the  heartless  indifference  of  the  bad." 
The  Europeans  made  formidable  preparations 
to  combat  the  disease.  Some  kept  caldrons  of 
water  perpetually  simmering,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  warm  bath  ready  in  case  of  sud- 
den emergency.  Some  put  themselves  upon  a 
restricted  diet;  others  endeavored  to  fortify 
their  constitutions  against  the  dreaded  malady 
by  potations  of  more  than  ordinary  depth.  One 
had  notes  written  and  addressed  to  every  med- 
ical man  within  reach,  announcing  his  sud- 
den seizure  and  imploring  immediate  assist- 
ance. These  were  kept  lying  on  his  desk  to 
be  sent  off  upon  the  first  real  or  imaginary 
symptoms  of  cholera. 

The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to 
ward  it  off  by  superstitious  preventives.  They 
resorted  to  incantations  and  charms.  At  the 
old  head-quarters  of  the  Bombay  Deccan  di- 
vision the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  a  very  sin- 
gular circumstance  of  this  kind.  A  woman, 
frantic  with  real  or  assumed  madness,  or  intox- 
icated with  drugs,  rushed  through  the  main 
street,  proclaiming  herself  an  Avatar  of  the 
fiend  of  pestilence.  She  was  nearly  naked, 
and  her  body,  her  face,  her  scanty  apparel,  and 
her  long  disheveled  hair  were  all  daubed  with 
the  dingy  red  and  yellow  powders  of  Hindoo 
mourning.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  drawn 
sword,  to  typify  destruction ;  in  the  other  a 
vessel  containing  fire,  to  denote  the  funeral 
pile.  Before  her  went  a  band  of  musicians, 
clashing  out  the  discordant  noises  with  which 
the  Hindoos  accompany  their  religious  cere- 
monies. She  was  followed  by  a  large  train  of 
empty  carts,  having  pressed  into  her  service  all 
she  met.  She  denounced  destruction  upon  all 
who  did  not  acknowledge  her  divinity,  and 
pointing  to  the  carts,  declared  that  they  were 
to  bear  away  the  bodies  of  those  who  persist- 
ed in  their  infidelity.  This  visit  created  such 
alarm  that  the  officers  on  duty,  hearing  of  the 
affair,  sent  and  had  the  woman  arrested.  While 
under  restraint  she  was  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease, but  yet  managed  to  escape  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterward. 

By  the  second  week  in  September,  1818,  it 
had  reached  Bombay,  having  been  just  a  year 
in  crossing  the  peninsula  of  India.  Its  travel, 
however,  was  not  limited  to  one  direction. 
While  it  was  advancing  northward  from  Jes- 
sore,  and  westward  from  Calcutta,  it  was  also 
passing  southward  along  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  by  October,  1818,  one  month  after  its  ap- 
pearance in  Bombay,  it  had  attacked  Madras. 
Thus  it  traversed  the  whole  peninsula,  a  sur- 
face of  66,000  square  leagues,  in  a  year. 

After  having  ravaged  India  it  crossed  to  Cey- 
lon, in  which  island  it  made  its  appearance  in 


the  month  of  January,  1819,  first  attacking  the 
coast  immediately  opposite  that  part  of  India 
where  it  was  raging  most  violently.  Thence  it 
passed  directly  to  Colombo,  from  which  point 
it  spread  over  the  entire  island.  The  frigate 
Topaze  left  Ceylon  for  Port  Louis,  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, arriving  at  her  destination  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1819.  During  the  voyage  cholera 
broke  out,  and  proved  terribly  destructive  to  the 
crew,  but  the  sick  were  all  convalescent  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  at  Port  Louis. 
Nevertheless,  in  three  weeks  after  her  convales- 
cent were  landed,  cholera  attacked  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  port,  and  rapidly  spread  over  the 
island.  The  mortality  is  stated  at  20,000  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  epidemic,  but  the  Governor 
sets  it  down  at  only  7000.  The  latter  estimate 
is  sufficiently  frightful,  as  it  amounts  to  nearly 
one-twelfth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  col- 
ony. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon,  a  French  colony,  is  in 
the  same  archipelago  with  the  Mauritius,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  being  about  forty  leagues. 
As  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the 
English  colony  became  known  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  French  island,  the  Governor  of  the 
latter  established  the  most  rigorous  quarantine 
regulations.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  his  pre- 
cautions, a  smuggling  vessel  named  the  Pic- 
Var,  which  sailed  on  the  7th  of  January,  1820, 
from  the  Mauritius,  managed  to  elude  the  vig- 
ilance of  the  French  officials,  and  to  land,a 
cargo  of  slaves  near  the  town  of  St.  Denis,  in 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  On  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  eight  slaves  perished  in  that  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  began  to  leave.  The  Governor 
at  once  established  a  lazaretto  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick,  and  threw  a  double  military  cordon 
around  the  place,  to  prevent  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  disease 
did  not  spread  ;  only  256  cases  occurred,  and 
the  island,  though  more  populous  than  the  Mau- 
ritius, lost  in  all  but  178  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  now  return  to1  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  to 
trace  its  northward  and  eastward  march  from 
that  cradle  of  pestilence.  In  1819  it  reached 
the  kingdom  of  Arracan,  whence  it  gradually 
extended  along  the  coast  to  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  It  raged  in  Siam  in  1820.  At  Ban- 
kok,  the  capital  of  that  country,  its  ravages  were 
frightful.  Forty  thousand  of  the  population 
perished.  It  was  impossible  for  the  living  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  they  resorted  to  the  dread- 
ful expedient  of  exposing  the  corpses  in  open 
sheds,  and  even  in  the  rooms  in  which  they 
died,  in  order  that  the  vultures  might  enter  and 
devour  the  dishonored  remains.  The  King 
made  a  great  religious  ceremony  to  propitiate 
the  malignant  divinities  who  were  slaughtering 
the  people.  The  priests  being  consulted,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  an  evil  spirit,  in  the 
form  of  a  fish,  had  visited  the  river,  and  sent 
out  thence  the  malignant  influence  under  which 
so  many  were  perishing.  By  their  advice,  great 
numbers  of  people  collected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meinam,  where  they  fired  guns  and  cnickers, 
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beat  gongs,  and  howled  all  night  long,  in  order 
to  scare  away  the  demon.  Some  even  dived 
into  the  water  with  swords  and  knives  to  drive 
him  off.  They  did  not  discoArer  the  futility  of 
their  efforts  till  the  next  morning,  when  seven 
thousand  dead  bodies  were  found  in  and  about 
the  river. 

From  Siam  it  passed  southward  into  Sumatra 
and  Java,  and  northward  into  China.  At  Sam- 
arang  there  were  23,000  deaths  in  two  months, 
and  the  Dutch  estimated  the  entire  loss  of  life 
in  Java  at  400,000.  Canton  was  attacked  in 
the  autumn  of  1820,  and  the  disease  crossed 
thence  into  the  Philippine  islands.  At  Manilla, 
the  priests  persuaded  the  people  that  the  for- 
eigners had  introduced  it,  whereupon  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  multitude  massacred  over 
thirty  Europeans,  besides  a  number  of  Chinese. 
In  1823  the  mortality  at  Pekin  and  Nankin  was 
so  great  that  the  government  was  compelled  to 
appropriate  money  from  the  public  treasury  to 
bury  the  dead.  By  1827  it  had  crossed  the 
great  wall  and  the  desert  of  Cobi,  and  was  in- 
vading the  inhospitable  plains  of  Siberia.  When 
we  add  that  it  followed  the  British  army  into 
Burmah,  in  1823,  and  that  it  repeated  its  visits 
to  Java  and  other  islands  and  countries  in  East- 
ern Asia,  we  have  completed  our  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  cholera  in  this  direction.  Its  west- 
ward march  remains  to  be  described. 

In  March,  1821,  it  paid  a  second  visit  to  Bom- 
bay. Between  this  city  and  the  islands  and 
ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  existed  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  employing  one  hundred 
vessels  and  a  thousand  sailors.  Besides  these, 
there  were  numerous  craft  which  touched  at 
Muscat,  on  their  way  out  to  more  distant  lands. 
Between  May  and  August  various  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  had  been  attacked.  From  these 
points  it  spread  through  both  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia. In  the  former  country  Muscat  was  first  at- 
tacked. This  happened  in  July,  1821.  In  ten 
days  the  disease  had  destroyed  ten  thousand 
lives.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  towed  far 
out  to  sea  and  sunk.  About  the  same  time  it 
entered  Persia,  atBushire,  the  principal  market 
for  the  productions  of  Persia  and  of  British  In- 
dia. It  followed  the  great  thoroughfare  to 
Shiraz,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  forty 
thousand  perished,  sixteen  thousand  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  pestilence  in  the  first  few  days  of  its 
prevalence.  The  caravans  traveling  between 
the  coast  and  the  countries  bordering  the  Cas- 
pian usually  take  Ispahan  on  their  route.  On 
this  occasion  passage  was  denied  through  Ispa- 
han, and  the  caravans  took  the  route  through 
Yezd.  Ispahan  escaped  for  some  time,  but  Yezd 
was  almost  immediately  atacked,  and  lost  seven 
thousand. 

Bassora,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  the  great  market  for  Asiatic  produce 
destined  for  the  Ottoman  empire.  Cholera 
attacked  it  about  the  same  time  that  it  invaded 
Bushirc  and  Muscat.  Its  work  was  completed 
in  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  eighteen 
thousand  out  of  the  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  of 


the  place  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country  onerthird  of  the  population  are  said 
to  have  fallen  before  it.  It  ascended  the  Tigris 
to  Bagdad,  where  it  was  very  destructive.  The 
Persian  army  which  was  marching  against  that 
city  was  attacked,  and  compelled  to  withdraw, 
but  the  pestilence  pursued  them,  and  slew  their 
commander.  From  Bagdad  it  crossed  over  to 
the  Euphrates,  ascended  that  river,  and  invaded 
Syria,  following  the  caravans,  and  passing  into 
Palestine.  The  two  distinct  routes  by  which  it 
traveled  become  very  evident  to  those  who  study 
its  progress  with  the  map  before  them  —  one 
leading  from  Bassora  in  a  roundabout  way  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  other  passing  directly 
through  the  centre  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian. 

Astrachan,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian, at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  was  first  at- 
tacked in  1823.  The  disease,  however,  was  not 
violent,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  having  died.  The  Russian  government 
adopted  preventive  measures  to  check  its  north- 
ward progress.  Whether  these  had  any  effect 
it  is  not  now  easy  to  determine ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  the  pestilence  advanced  no  further, 
and  seemed  to  die  out.  Russia  escaped  till 
1828,  at  the  close  of  which  year  the  disease  at- 
tacked Orenburg,  brought,  it  is  said,  by  caravans 
from  Northern  Asia.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  left  its  eastern  detachment  on  the  Avay 
to  Siberia  in  1827. 

Cold  weather  appears  to  exert  a  more  de- 
cided influence  in  checking  this  disease  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  East  than  in  the  cooler  cli- 
mates of  Europe.  It  lay  nearly  dormant  about 
Orenburg  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1829  it  raged  with  great  severity  in  that  town 
and  its  vicinity,  invading  several  of  the  military 
posts.  On  the  last  day  of  July,  1830,  it  again 
attacked  Astrachan,  and  this  time  it  was  very 
violent.  Out  of  a  population  of  thirty  thousand, 
four  thousand  and  forty-three  died  in  four  weeks. 
In  the  province  of  which  this  is  the  capital,  the 
mortality  was  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-eight.  It  ascended  the  Volga,  at- 
taining the  towns  along  the  banks  of  that  river. 
In  Saratoff  it  broke  out  on  the  6th  of  August, 
making  its  first  appearance  in  three  persons  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Astrachan.  A  clergyman 
of  the  Greek  Church  stationed  in  Saratoff  has  left 
us  so  touching  a  history  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
pestilence  there,  that  we  can  not  refrain  from 
quoting  a  few  passages  : 

"  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  epidemic 
all  our  four  surgeons  were  seized  with  it ;  two 
died  on  their  journey  to  Zaritzin,  and  one  here. 
From  this  moment  fear  and  anguish  took  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind.  They  who  could 
flee  from  the  city,  fled ;  and  as  the  malady  was 
not  considered  contagious,  servants,  laborers, 
Tartars  and  Russians,  were  permitted  to  rush 
into  the  country.  My  congregation,  which  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Many  of  the 
fugitives  died  on  the  road,  and  spread  the  mal- 
ady whithersoever  they  went. 
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"From  the  10th  of  August  the  malady  in- 
creased in  virulence ;  the  daily  mortality  of 
four  rose  to  five,  twelve,  twenty,  eighty,  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  two  hundred,  and  one  day 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  decreased  in  the 
same  gradual  mode.  Up  to  the  30th  of  August 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
died.  While  all  around  was  infected,  Sarepta 
(a  colony  of  Moravians),  in  which  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  were  most  strict,  escaped,  and 
yet  this  disease  is  not  called  contagious. 

"Up  to  the  11th  of  August  none  of  my  con- 
gregation had  been  attacked.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  the  Sunday  after  Trinity,  I  preached 
from  the  text,  'And  he  looked  on  the  city  and 
wept ;'  and  we  wept,  too,  in  the  midst  of  our 
desolation  and  anguish,  for  our  children  and 
ourselves.  I  comforted  my  flock,  and  exhorted 
them  to  trust  in  their  God,  as  I  read  to  them 
from  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  'He  shall  deliver 
thee  from  the  noisome  pestilence ;  thou  shalt 
not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.  A  thou- 
sand shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at 
thy  right  hand  ;  but  it«shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 
Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my 
refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation, 
there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any 
plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling.'  I  thus  en- 
deavored to  drive  off  dejection,  and  to  substi- 
tute resignation  :  many  were  strengthened.  I 
felt  for  hours  the  peril,  but  I  felt  no  less  the 
sanctity  of  my  duties  ;  and  my  whole  soul  pray- 
ed within  me  as  I  sighed,  'Preserve  me,  O 
Lord,  for  my  flock's  sake,  and  for  my  own ; 
nevertheless,  without  murmur,  do  I  offer  up  my 
life  for  thy  service.  Help  me,  O  Lord,  and 
strengthen  me.'  On  the  11th  of  August  I  was 
called  to  our  old  sexton.  Immediately  after- 
ward I  was  sent  for  to  a  young  woman.  I  did 
all  that  my  duties  enjoined,  but  she  died.  Oth- 
ers soon  followed  her — all  dying  in  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  They  had  the  usual  symp- 
toms, with  dreadful  cramps.  The  hands  and 
feet  were  cold  and  blue,  cold  sweat  flowed  in 
streams,  and  the  pressure  of  death  was  felt  upon 
their  chests.  The  thirst  was  intolerable,  and 
caused  insufferable  agony  in  the  mouth  and 
throat. 

"  13th  August.  I  was  called  to  four  persons, 
who  all  but  one  took  the  sacrament,  and  died. 
Some  of  these  I  visited  at  night,  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  poorer  streets,  I  could  scarcely  step 
without  being  made  aware  I  was  near  a  cholera 
patient.  It  was  with  great  effort  I  could  master 
my  nature  sufficiently  to  enter  into  these  abodes 
of  misery.  I  found  the  wife  lying  on  straw  and 
the  husband  on  hay,  near  her,  both  affected.  I 
felt  sick  as  I  held  the  sacramental  vessels  in  my 
hands,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  death 
and  pestilence.  Latterly  I  became  more  hard- 
ened and  courageous. 

"  14th.  To-day  I  blessed  four  corpses  in  their 
houses,  and,  having  time,  I  accompanied  them 
to  their  graves.  As  we  journeyed,  we  were  met 
bv  sixtv  funerals. 


"  15th.  Last  night  I  was  called  to  many  sick, 
all  of  whom  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

At  six  this  evening  I  saw  Mr.  ■ ,  who  was,  to 

all  appearance,  in  health.  At  ten  he  was  at- 
tacked ;  surgeons  were  sent  for,  but  none  could 
be  found,  for  all  were  ill.  At  length  a  medical 
pupil  came,  who  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
bleed  him.  The  patient  became  colder  and 
colder.  At  four  in  the  morning  I  administered 
to  him  the  sacrament  for  the  dying.  At  nine  I 
visited  him  again.  He  was  calm,  cheerful,  and 
resigned,  and  pressed  me  feebly,  yet  affection- 
ately, with  his  ice-cold  hands.  At  eleven  o'clock 
he  was  a  corpse. 

"  On  the  17th  many  begged  me  to  administer 
the  sacrament  in  the  church.  I  did  so,  and 
hundreds  came  and  were  comforted.  One  who 
could  not  be  present  in  the  morning,  as  his  chil- 
dren were  attacked  with  the  disease,  came  to  me 
in  the  evening,  feeling  that  he  was  infected. 
The  malady  broke  out  in  him  at  the  very  mo- 
ment I  began  to  administer  the  sacrament,  and 
caused  the  deepest  trouble  of  conscience.  It 
was  long  before  I  could  succeed  in  calming 
him." 

Cholera  ascended  the  Volga  to  Kazan  and 
Novogorod.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter 
town  the  peasantry  suspected  the  physicians  of 
poisoning  their  patients,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fury  massacred  thirty  of  the  unhappy  docjtors. 
On  the  26th  of  September  the  pestilence  reach- 
ed Moscow.  The  city  Avas  immediately  divided 
into  forty-seven  districts,  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  a  cordon  sanitaire  ;  ten  temporary  hospi- 
tals were  erected,  and  the  minister  of  the  interi- 
or was  appointed  to  superintend  these  arrange- 
ments. The  Emperor  visited  the  place  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  height,  and  when  he  left 
he  submitted  to  the  usual  quarantine  of  eight 
days.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  October  the 
mortality  was  747 ;  during  the  second  ten,  958  ; 
and  during  the  last  third  of  the  month,  1284 
perished.  In  this  city,  for  the  first  time,  chol- 
era defied  the  power  of  winter,  and  carried  on 
its  work  of  destruction,  unchecked  by  the  frost 
and  snow  which  conquered  Napoleon. 

At  this  time  a  body  of  Russian  troops  march- 
ed from  the  province  of  Koursk  against  the 
Polish  patriots.  They  passed  through  Podolia 
and  Volhynia,  and  carrying  cholera  with  them, 
scattered  it  all  along  their  line  of  march.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1831,  it  entered  Warsaw, 
attacking  both  the  city  and  the  camp.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg was  not  attacked  till  late  in  June.  The 
same  scenes  of  folly  and  cruelty  which  disgraced 
Novogorod  were  enacted  in  the  capital  of  Rus- 
sia. The  hospitals,  though  guarded,  were  bro- 
ken open  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  who  dragged 
out  their  dying  friends  and  murdered  the  phy- 
sicians and  nurses.  Nicholas,  who  was  absent 
from  the  capital,  heard  of  the  riot,  and  with  his 
accustomed  intrepidity  hastened  to  the  spot. 
He  rebuked  them  for  their  madness,  and  told 
them  that  it  was  far  better  to  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty to  dispel  the  pestilence  which  was  rav- 
aging all  classes,  than  to  engage  in  wicked  and 
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unnecessary  hostilities  against  their  brethren. 
"My  children,"  he  added,  "let  us  pray."  So 
saying,  he  knelt  down,  and  in  the  clear  voice 
which  had  so  often  been  heard  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  the  Emperor  offered  up  an  earnest 
prayer  for  himself  and  the  millions  whom  he 
ruled.  The  people  were  completely  overcome. 
They  fell  upon  their  faces,  accompanied  their 
beloved  lather's  petitions  with  tears,  cries,  and 
supplications,  and  rising  up,  went  quietly  home. 

While  thus  advancing  westward,  the  epidem- 
ic also  passed  southward  from  the  Caspian,  rav- 
aging the  Levant,  invading  Arabia,  and  attack- 
ing the  pilgrims  at  Mecca  with  great  fury. 
Forty-five  thousand  of  these  zealots  are  said  to 
have  perished.  It  entered  Egypt,  raged  terri- 
bly in  Cairo,  ascended  the  Nile,  and  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  civilized  inquiry  into  the  wilds 
of  Africa. 

It  steadily  advanced  across  Hungary,  where 
it  left  180,000  corpses,  and  late  in  1831  made 
its  appearance  at  Sunderland,  in  England.  In 
the  summer  of  1832  it  was  in  Paris.  In  that 
city  it  is  said  to  have  destroyed  more  than 
18,000  persons.  As  every  where  else  great 
alarm  prevailed  at  first,  but  the  reckless  gayety 
of  the  inhabitants  was  not  to  be  repressed  even 
by  this  terrific  mortality.  The  places  of  amuse- 
ment continued  open ;  balls  were  even  more 
numerous  than  usual;  and  a  favorite  disguise 
at  masquerades  was  a  ghastly  figure  represent- 
ing the  cholera.  Breaking  out  as  it  did,  imme- 
diately after  the  failure  of  a  fierce  attempt  at  a 
social  revolution,  it  called  forth  some  remark- 
able manifestations  of  popular  feeling.  Thus 
the  ordinance  for  cleansing  the  city  was  furious- 
ly resisted  by  the  chiffonnicrs,  who  considered  it 
an  unwarrantable  interference  with  their  busi- 
ness, and  a  direct  blow  aimed  by  capital  against 
labor.  So  grave  a  character  did  some  of  these 
riots  assume,  that  the  authorities  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  out  the  military.  The  old  ab- 
surd notion  that  the  wells  had  been  poisoned 
also  prevailed  in  the  French  capital,  and  bred 
some  disturbance. 

In  England  the  pestilence  spread  more  slow- 
ly, and  generally  assumed  a  milder  form  than 
on  the  Continent.  It  seemed  to  confine  itself 
more  completely  to  the  poor,  the  filthy,  and  the 
dissolute.  It  prevailed  in  the  British  islands 
from  October,  1831,  to  December,  1832,  and 
carried  off  more  than  30,000  persons. 

The  year  1832  Avas  characterized  by  a  very 
large  emigration  to  this  country.  Into  the  port 
of  Quebec  alone,  up  to  the  9th  of  June,  there 
were  25,700  arrivals  of  these  people,  many  of 
them  paupers,  sent  out  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  nearly  all  of  them  needy.  Little  at- 
tention, of  course,  was  paid  to  their  comfort 
during  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
were  crowded  into  ill-ventilated  steerage  cabins, 
and  fed  on  coarse  and  scanty  food.  They  came 
also  from  infected  ports.  The  brig  Carri<-Ls, 
from  Dublin,  which  reached  Quebec  on  the  8th 
of  June,  lost  forty-two  of  her  passengers  by  this 
disease,  and  immediately  after  her  arrival  chol- 


era made  its  appearance.  On  the  10th  of  June 
it  reached  Montreal,  and  was  very  fatal.  From 
these  cities  it  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  hov- 
ered about  the  great  lakes,  crossed  over  to 
Detroit,  and  attacked  the  detachments  of  the 
United  States  army,  then  moving  against  the 
Indians  of  the  northwest.  Beyond  a  few  cases, 
however,  which  occurred  about  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  seem  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  Canadian  cities,  the 
Eastern  States  were  not  invaded  from  this 
quarter. 

The  epidemic  attacked  New  York  by  a  sepa- 
rate detachment,  as  it  were,  on  the  24th  of  June. 
At  first  there  was  the  usual  shuffling  and  sup- 
pression of  facts ;  but  after  a  while,  when  the 
disease  gained  head,  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  authorities.  Nearly  3000  interments  were 
made  in  a  month ;  great  alarm  prevailed,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  100,000  of  the  regular  in- 
habitants fled  from  the  pestilence.  We  think 
this  an  exaggeration,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  not  a  little  panic  in  the  Empire  City. 
From  New  York  the  disease  spread  northward- 
ly up  the  Hudson,  reathing  Albany  on  the  3d 
or  4th,  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  July,  and 
Baltimore  later  in  the  same  month. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  became  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  the  cholera, 
and  established  a  rigorous  quarantine.  Armed 
patrols  guarded  certain  portions  of  the  island. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  slight  outbreak 
at  Providence  and  Newport.  The  main  body 
of  the  disease  passed  southward  and  westward, 
attacking  most  of  the  cities  on  its  route.  It 
did  not  reach  Havana  till  February,  1833,  nor 
Mexico  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
In  1834,  it  revisited  a  few  places  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  had  prevailed  before,  and  at- 
tacked several  which  had  previously  escaped. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  further  the 
footsteps  of  this  fearful  epidemic.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  language  under 
heaven  which  has  not  a  name  for  it,  and  hard- 
ly a  nation  that  does  not*  shudder  at  its  ravages. 

Over  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  it 
passed,  as  a  hurricane  sweeps  through  a  forest, 
devastating  furiously,  indeed,  but  only  for  a 
brief  time.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  prevailed.  It  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
partiality  for  the  jungles  of  the  Gangctic  delta, 
and  every  now  and  then  it  rouses  itself  from 
that  hot  and  humid  lair,  again  to  wander  over 
the  earth.  We  have  followed  the  steps  of  the 
first  great  epidemic  with  such  particularity,  that 
we  must  glance  more  rapidly  at  the  subsequent 
journeys  of  this  terrific  pestilence. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1846  it 
appeared  to  rouse  itself  into  umvonted  activity. 
It  raged  terribly  at  Teheran,  in  Persia,  carrying 
off  300  a  day  for  several  days,  and  reduced  the 
population  of  the  place  by  at  least  20.000  souls. 
It  was  peculiarly  malignant,  often  destroying 
life  in  a  few  hours,  as  if  by  a  general  poisoning 
of  the  blood,  without  any  of  the  usual  symptoms 
of  the  disease.     At  the  same  time  it  prevailed 
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in  India,  and  burst  with  fearful  violence  upon  a 
detachment  of  6380  men  of  the  British  army  at 
Kurrachee,  who  were,  as  usual,  accompanied  by 
a  great  crowd  of  camp  followers.  On  Sunday, 
the  14th  of  June,  the  atmosphere  was  unusually 
stagnant  and  oppressive,  so  that,  to  use  the 
strong  language  of  an  eye-witness,  "the  very 
heavens  seemed  drawn  down  upon  our  shoul- 
ders." A  dark  cloud  is  said  to  have  hastened 
up  the  heavens,  and  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  to 
have  shaken  the  barracks  and  tents ;  but  it  soon 
passed  over,  leaving  the  air  as  still  as  before. 
At  the  same  hour  the  pestilence  began.  Be- 
fore midnight  nine  soldiers  were  dead,  and  the 
hospital  was  besieged  by  more  applicants  than 
it  could  well  accommodate.  In  the  morning  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  disease  was  spreading 
over  the  town,  and  that  fifty  had  died  during 
the  night.  The  usual  haste  was  manifested  in 
the  interments.  Pits  were  dug,  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  church-yard ;  the  dead  sewed  up 
in  their  bedding,  laid  side  by  side,  and  one  serv- 
ice read  over  all.  In  twelve  days  all  was  over, 
and  when  the  dead  were  counted,  it  was  found 
that  900  Europeans,  600  native  soldiers,  and 
7000  camp  followers  and  townspeople  had  per- 
ished. It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  was  an 
isolated  attack,  but  further  researches  have 
shown  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  general  epidem- 
ic.    Cholera  had  again  begun  to  march. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  it  moved  more 
rapidly  than  upon  its  first  invasion.  By  May, 
1847,  it  had  reached  Tiflis;  on  the  21st  of  June 
it  was  in  Astrachan.  Thence  it  marched  up  the 
Volga,  at  the  rate  of  338  miles  a  month,  reach- 
ing Saratoff  on  the  25th  of  August.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  Sarepta  again  escaped.  Fol- 
lowing, as  before,  the  main  lines  of  communica- 
tion, whether  roads  or  navigable  rivers,  it  at- 
tacked Moscow  in  September.  Here  it  paused 
a  while,  and  then  resumed  its  westward  march, 
reaching  St.  Petersburg  in  June,  and  Berlin  in 
August,  1848.  The  loss  of  life  in  Russia  is  esti- 
mated variously  at  from  117,000  to  800,000.  It 
reached  London  late  in  September,  the  first 
well-authenticated  case  of  it  occurring  in  the 
person  of  a  sailor,  just  arrived  from  Hamburg, 
where  the  disease  was  prevailing.  In  Great 
Britain  it,  together  with  the  prevailing  diarrhea, 
which  is  considered  by  the  author  of  the  Regis- 
trar General's  Report  a  masked  cholera,  de- 
stroyed 72,180  lives,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  mere  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
victims  would  occupy  an  octavo  volume  of  2500 
pages. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  packet-ship 
New  York  arrived  at  the  Quarantine  on  Staten 
Island  from  Havre,  with  cholera  on  board,  the 
disease  having  broken  out  at  sea.  The  sick 
were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  well  to  some 
large  public  stores.  Several  cases  occurred 
among  those  who  were  in  communication  with 
the  emigrants;  but  on  the  island  it  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Quarantine  inclosure.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  three  deaths  occurred.  On 
the  11th  of  December  the  emigrant-ship  Swan- 
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ton  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  having  left  Havre  a 
few  days  before  the  New  York.  As  in  the 
former  vessel,  a  disease  broke  out  at  sea,  and 
sixteen  or  seventeen  deaths  occurred,  which 
were  attributed  to  dysentery.  On  the  12th,  how- 
ever, a  woman  from  on  board  was  sent  to  the 
Charity  Hospital,  and  was  ascertained  to  have 
undoubted  cholera.  In  a  few  days  the  disease 
was  epidemic  in  New  Orleans.  It  prevailed  for 
eight  months,  and  carried  off  3500  souls. 

From  this  great  entrepot  of  the  Southwest  the 
epidemic  spread  in  all  directions.  Almost  every 
sailing-vessel,  steamer,  or  flat-boat  which  left  the 
city  had  cases  on  board.  On  some  of  the  steam- 
boats going  up  the  river  there  were  twenty  or 
thirty  cases  and  many  deaths,  and  thus  persons 
affected  with  cholera  and  dying  in  its  grasp  were 
carried  to  all  the  landings,  towns,  and  cities  as 
high  up  as  Cincinnati.  The  first  points  which 
suffered  were  the  plantations  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which 
streams  it  spread  with  unusual  rapidity,  bear- 
ing terror  and  death  to  every  settlement  on  its 
route. 

On  the  22d  of  December  it  reached  Mem- 
phis, in  Tennessee,  built  upon  a  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  Mississippi,  about  900  miles  above  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  first  sufferer  was  a  boy 
who  sold  fruit  to  the  sick  of  the  steamboat  Con- 
voy, which  arrived  on  the  20th,  with  cholera'on 
board,  from  New  Orleans.  The  fiat-boat  peo- 
ple were  the  next  to  be  attacked.  This  popu- 
lation amounted,  at  that  time,  to  about  a  thou- 
sand, many  boats  having  stopped  at  Memphis 
on  account  of  the  dread  of  the  pestilence  below. 
Communication  between  these  people  and  the 
steamboat-landing  is  denied,  and  the  disease  is 
said  to  have  broken  out  at  once  upon  several 
different  boats.  With  various  lulls  and  exacer- 
bations, the  cholera  lasted  till  the  middle  of 
July,  1849,  during  which  time  it  destroyed  290 
of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  first  case  occurred 
at  St.  Louis,  and  proved  fatal.  It  appeared  to 
arise  from  imprudence  in  diet.  From  that  time 
till  March,  only  sixty-seven  cases  occurred,  and 
they  were  so  scattering,  and  so  many  of  them 
came  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans  and  oth- 
er infected  places,  that  it  was  thought  prob- 
able the  disease  would  not  become  epidemic. 
In  April,  however,  the  number  of  cases  in- 
creased considerably,  and  the  returns  assigned 
a  mortality  of  131  to  cholera,  456  being  the 
gross  amount  of  the  bills.  In  May  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cases,  and 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  epi- 
demic was  at  its  height.  On  the  28th  of  June 
there  were  123  deaths  from  cholera  alone. 
After  this,  the  disease  abated  a  little  till  the 
10th  of  July,  when  145  persons  died  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic.  In  August  there  was  a  very 
great  decline,  only  sixty-two  deaths  from  this 
affection  occurring  during  the  entire  month, 
and  from  that  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  cases 
were  few.  The  mortality  from  cholera  was  4557, 
from  all  other  diseases,  4046,  making  a  total  of 
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8003.  The  population  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  was  estimated  at  70,000,  a  number 
which,  by  the  month  of  July,  was  reduced  to 
60,000. 

Few  sites  in  the  West  are  more  picturesque 
or  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Nashville,  the 
capital  of  Tennesee ;  yet,  by  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, cholera  had  ascended  the  Cumberland  river 
and  stricken  the  dwellers  upon  those  high,  bold 
rocks.  The  disease  was  far  less  violent  here 
than  on  the  lower  grounds  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  had  two  distinct  outbreaks,  with  an  interme- 
diate lull.  It  reached  its  acme  by  the  4th  or 
5th  of  February,  and  then  declined  till  the  26th, 
at  which  time  it  was  considered  at  an  end ;  but 
npon  the  13th  of  March  it  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance upon  the  lower  grounds  of  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  town.  It  lasted  till  the 
17th  of  June,  when  it  finally  declined  for  the 
year  1849.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  during 
its  prevalence  was  three  hundred  and  five.  The 
next  year  its  attack  was  short  and  sharp.  It 
began  on  the  19th  of  June,  ended  on  the  30th 
of  July,  and  killed  three  hundred  and  one. 

In  Cincinnati,  a  few  scattered  cases  occurred 
in  January  and  February,  1849.  The  first  case 
was  reported  on  the  27th  of  December,  1848. 
The  epidemic  did  not  fairly  commence  till  the 
middle  of  April.  By  the  middle  of  July  it 
reached  its  height,  and  then  began  to  decline, 
but  lingered  throughout  the  year.  In  1850  it 
returned  again.  During  these  two  years  it  de- 
stroyed 5514  lives  out  of  a  population  of  116,000. 
Louisville  escaped  till  the  1st  of  May.  Like 
Cincinnati,  it  was  twice  attacked — a  second  and 
severer  epidemic  prevailing  in  1850. 

Chicago  was  attacked  on  the  29th  of  April. 
The  disease  commenced  in  a  canal  boat  from 
New  Orleans,  by  the  way  of  St.  Louis.  At  first 
it  was  confined  to  the  canal  boats,  but  soon 
spread  over  the  town.  It  was  particularly  fatal 
among  the  Swedes  who  were  settled  in  Chicago. 
The  population  of  the  town  was  about  28,000, 
the  mortality  678.  On  the  30th  of  May  the 
disease  reached  Buffalo.  It  lasted  in  that  city 
till  the  7th  of  September,  and  carried  off  858 
persons,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  floating  population  of  the  place. 

Sandusky  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  July, 
and  the  mortality  was  very  large.  The  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  5667  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease.  So  violent  was  the  attack  that  an 
unwonted  panic  prevailed.  The  post-office  was 
closed,  business  suspended,  and  the  inhabitants 
so  generally  betook  themselves  to  flight,  that  by 
the  time  the  pestilence  reached  its  height,  there 
were  not  more  than  1000  left  in  the  town.  The 
physicians,  exhausted  by  their  arduous  labors, 
were  compelled  to  leave  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  medical 
men  from  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  who  cheer- 
fully gave  their  professional  services  to  the  suf- 
ferers. The  whole  duration  of  this  epidemic 
was  thirty  days,  and  in  that  time  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  deaths  occurred  from  cholera 
alone.     If  we  take  into  consideration  the  great 


diminution  of  the  population  by  flight,  this 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  deadly  visi- 
tations our  country  has  ever  witnessed. 

We  need  not  trace  the  progress  of  cholera 
further  through  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  pestilence  fell  upon  numerous 
towns  and  settlements  among  the  streams  that 
empty  into  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  but  did  not  cross  the  Alleghanies. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Eastern 
States  were  suffering  from  a  distinct  invasion 
of  cholera.  New  York  was  attacked  on  the 
11th  of  May.  The  disease  lasted  till  Novem- 
ber. The  principal  victims  were  among  the 
lower  classes,  who  lived  in  wretchedness  and 
filth ;  and  the  entire  mortality  was  5070.  From 
New  York  it  spread  to  the  neighboring  towns 
and  the  adjacent  States.  It  reached  Philadel- 
phia on  the  30th  of  May,  Albany  on  the  5th  of 
June,  and  Boston  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month. 
In  Philadelphia,  it  lasted  till  October,  and  car- 
ried off  1022  persons.  Albany  lost  334,  and 
Boston  611.  Later  in  the  summer  it  moved 
southward,  along  the  coast. 

Thus,  while  cholera  was  marching  over  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  New  Orleans,  it  was 
also  spreading  over  the  Atlantic  States  from 
New  York. 

There  seemed  to  be,  if  we  may  so  speak,  two 
distinct  detachments  of  the  epidemic.  The 
western  wing  extended  over  the  plains,  struck 
down  the  emigrants  who  were  following  the 
overland  route  to  California,  and  burst  upon  the 
Land  of  Gold  in  October,  1850.  The  Eastern 
detachment  swept  over  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
fell  with  great  violence  upon  the  West  Indies 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  Jamaica,  in 
particular,  suffered  terribly.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000,  that  unfortunate  island  lost 
from  40,000  to  50,000.  Kingston  has  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000 ;  5000  died  in  that  town.  The 
little  town  of  Port  Maria,  with  its  suburb,  had 
1000  inhabitants  in  it  when  the  disease  com- 
menced its  ravages.  Two  hundred  fled,  but 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  perished. 

In  1853  the  disease  again  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  1854  was  again  epidemic  in  our  own 
country.  Numerous  local  attacks  of  cholera 
have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  it  has  become  natural- 
ized along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  Great  Valley.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
we  should  be  specially  cautious  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  sanitary  measures,  as  we  are  likely  to 
have,  for  some  years,  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  this 
fertile  valley,  a  focus  of  disease  similar  to  the 
moist  jungles  along  the  Ganges. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  outlines 
of  the  history  of  an  epidemic  which  has  had  no 
parallel  since  the  terrible  Black  Death.  Long 
before  it  had  reached  England,  in  183.1,  a  care- 
ful observer  had  estimated  the  loss  of  human 
life  it  had  occasioned  at  fifty  millions.  An 
examination  of  the  recorded  facts,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  immense  numbers  who  must 
have  perished,  without  any  record  of  their  death, 
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will  satisfy  us  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate.  If  we  take  into  account 
the  great  mortality  which  has  since  occurred, 
we  shall  scarcely  hesitate  to  double  these  pro- 
digious figures. 


TWICE  IN  LOVE. 
I. 

IN  a  drawing-room  of  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  our  commercial  metropolis  two  girls,  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  were  sitting 
one  morning,  engaged  on  some  piece  of  em- 
broidery— that  delicate  occupation  of  delicate 
hands.  One  was  a  blonde,  with  long,  curling 
ringlets,  and  with  eyes  of  deepest  blue — so  ex- 
quisitely lovely,  and  yet  so  fragile,  you  would 
have  hardly  dared  to  say  whether  she  belonged 
most  to  heaven  or  earth.  The  other,  on  the 
contrary,  with  dark  and  redundant  hair,  with 
brilliant  eyes,  and  lips  of  rosy  redness,  had  that 
transparent  complexion  of  olive  so  often  found 
under  an  Italian  sky.  Life  and  health  spark- 
led in  her;  gayety  shone  in  her  countenance;  or 
if  she  looked  sad — for  there  is  no  physiognomy 
always  unclouded — her  sadness  could  not  en- 
tirely obscure  the  habitual  joyousness  of  her 
features. 

They  were  embroidering,  and  as  if  they  would 
reveal  even  in  their  occupations  their  different 
dispositions,  the  blonde  created  the  lily  and 
pale  hyacinths,  while  the  other  represented,  in 
lively  colors,  tulips  and  roses. 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young  man 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  and  stopped  to  ad- 
mire the  scene.  The  girls  turned  on  hearing  the 
noise,  and  at  his  unannounced  appearance  could 
not  repress  a  slight  exclamation  of  surprise.  An 
instantaneous  but  fugitive  blush  mounted  to  the 
cheek  of  the  blonde,  while  her  companion  be- 
came, though  almost  imperceptibly,  pale. 

"  I  have  done  wrong,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man, as  he  approached  the  blonde — "I  have 
done  wrong  in  presenting  myself  without  being 
announced,  Florence.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
habits  of  familiarity  with  which  I  have  been  ed- 
ucated toward  you,  have  made  me  feel  like  one 
of  the  family."" 

"And  I  hope,"  replied  Florence,  "3-011  will 
always  consider  yourself  as  such.  Besides,  you 
could  not  forget  in  a  moment,  if  you  would,  the 
eighteen  years  during  which  you  have  been  al- 
most constantly  with  us.  But  you  have  not 
spoken  to  Fanny." 

He  gave  his  hand,  with  a  smile,  to  the  bru- 
nette. "  Pardon  me,  dear  Fanny,"  he  said ; 
"but  I  thought  I  ought  first  to  apologize  to 
Florence  for  the  fright  my  sudden  entrance  had 
caused  her.  I  heard  her  exclamation,  and  ran 
to  her  without  addressing  you." 

Fanny  smiled,  though  with  a  slight  shade  of 
madness,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  their  friend, 
for  she  thought  to  herself  that  she  had  started 
with  a  cry  of  surprise  as  well  as  Florence,  which 
he  had  either  not  heard  or  neglected.  She  re- 
mained a  moment  undecided,  and  then,  instead 
of  returning  to  her  embroidery,  went  and  sat 


herself  down  at  4he  piano,  and  was  soon  lost,  or 
seemed  to  be  so,  in  some  difficult  fantasia. 
II. 

Charles  Beaufort,  whose  sudden  entrance  had 
for  a  moment  discomposed  the  two  beauties,  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  whose  father 
dying  in  his  infancy  had  committed  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  Colonel  Wentworth,  his  com- 
rade-in-arms and  life-time  friend.  Considering 
the  trust  as  of  the  most  sacred  obligation,  the 
Colonel  had  educated  Charles  like  a  son,  and 
had  domesticated  him  in  his  own  family.  It 
could  not  have  been  possible,  in  the  times  of 
which  we  write,  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  on 
terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  two  beautiful 
girls  without  falling  in  love  with  at  least  one  of 
them  ;  and  Charles,  without  perhaps  having  been 
able  to  assign  any  reason  for  his  preference,  be- 
came violently  enamored  of  Florence,  the  Col- 
onel's daughter,  passing  by  unmoved  the  more 
healthful  charms  of  Fanny,  a  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Colonel. 

Florence  was  of  an  extremely  delicate  and 
highly  sensitive  organization ;  and  from  the 
hour  her  father  had  received  her  from  the  hands 
of  a  dying  mother,  he  had  consecrated  all  his 
thoughts  and  devoted  all  his  exertions  to  her 
welfare,  hardly  losing  sight  of  her  for  an  in- 
stant. He  had  been  passionately  fond  of  his 
wife,  and  he  clung  to  this  remembrance  of  .her 
like  the  wrecked  mariner  to  his  last  plank.  His 
countenance  paled  or  grew  joyous  at  each  alter- 
ation of  her  voice  or  pulse.  Her  mother  had 
died  of  consumption — that  fatal  disease,  which 
encourages  while  it  kills — and  he  feared,  though 
he  would  not  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  that  he 
had  discovered  its  symptoms  in  the  daughter. 
His  affluence  permitted  the  employment  of  the 
greatest  medical  science  in  her  behalf,  and  the 
most  eminent  physicians  were  consulted  upon 
each  shade  of  a  symptom;  and  he  allowed  him- 
self to  believe  that  the  life  he  had  once  given  he 
had  countless  times  saved  by  his  assiduous  and 
intelligent  care. 

His  whole  life,  indeed,  grew  in  hers.  He  had 
no  thought  that  did  not  rise  and  end  in  her. 
She  was  all  that  he  cared  for  of  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future. 

Such  an  absorbing  passion  tolerated  no  rival, 
and  he  was  jealous  of  every  attention,  every 
glance  directed  to  her.  He  had  not  foreseen, 
or  perhaps  thought  he  could  always  in  time  pre- 
vent, any  danger  to  his  cherished  affections  from 
the  intimacy  between  his  daughter  and  Beau- 
fort. It  may  be  he  had  flattered  himself  that, 
being  educated  like  brother  and  sister,  they 
could  only  entertain  for  each  other  a  corre- 
sponding sentiment.  But  love  will  not  be 
cheated. 

Some  months  before,  Beaufort  had  noticed, 
as  he  thought,  a  growing  reserve  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonel  toward  him,  and  in  consequence 
had  not  been  so  daily  a  visitor  at  his  house.  He 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  Colonel 
would  object  to  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of 
his  daughter — rich,  and  of  good  character  and 
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family  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  account  otherwise 
for  the  alteration  of  hi9  manner.  He  was  de- 
termined, however,  that  the  Colonel  should  have 
no  excuse  for  his  chilliness  in  a  pretended  ig- 
norance of  his  own  intentions,  and  that  on  the 
first  opportunity  he  would  make  a  formal  de- 
mand for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Of  her  feel- 
ings toward  him  he  had  no  doubt — they  had 
interchanged  vows  of  love  too  often. 

"Florence,"  said  he,  while  Fanny  continued 
playing,  "  how  unfortunate  it  is  that  we  can  sel- 
dom see  each  other  alone  now.  Does  chance, 
or  your  father  so  arrange  it  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  replied.  "  The 
truth  is,  when  we  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
each  other  daily,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  we 
did  not  appreciate  our  happiness  at  its  full  value. 
Clouds  have  intervened  to  make  us  estimate 
more  highly  the  sunlight." 

"  Oh !  well  you  know,  Florence,  that  1  am  al- 
ways happy  in  your  presence.  But,  to  tell  the 
honest  truth,  I  would  almost  deprive  myself  of 
that  happiness  rather  than  only  meet  you  in  the 
presence  of  others — of  people  indifferent  and 
unsympathetic,  who  compel  you  to  disguise  your 
voice  and  compose  your  features.  Even  now, 
with  only  Fanny  present,  you  can  not  imagine 
under  what  a  constraint  I  labor." 

Florence  smiled  and  rose.  "Charles,"  said 
she,  "will  you  assist  me  in  gathering  some 
flowers  in  the  garden  for  a  bouquet?  I  have 
commenced  embroidering  one,  and  as  the  flow- 
ers of  yesterday  are  faded,  we  will  get  some 
fresh  ones." 

Fanny  quickly  came  forward. 
"Florence,"  said  she,  giving  her  a  look  of 
intelligence,  "  you  must  not  go  out  in  this  cold 
and  damp  weather.  Remain  where  you  are, 
and  I  will  get  you  a  nice  collection,"  and  she 
immediately  disappeared  through  one  of  the 
windows  that  opened  on  the  grounds  of  the 
garden. 

"Now,  dearest  Florence,"  said  Charles,  as 
soon  as  he  found  they  were  alone,  "  now  I  can 
speak  unreservedly.  You  know  how  deeply  I 
love  you,  how  long  and  devotedly  I  have  loved 
you.  I  love  you  as  man  never  loved  woman 
before,  as  I  never  could  love  again.  You  are 
my  first  love,  and  will  be  my  last." 

"Ah!  tell  me  this  again,"  said  Florence; 
"  tell  me  this  a  thousand  times.  It  is  so  sweet 
to  be  loved — so  sweet  to  be  told  we  are  loved — 
and  by  him,  too,  we  prize  above  all  created 
beings.  Oh !  tell  me,"  continued  the  young  girl, 
with  one  of  those  tender  sighs  that  so  much  re- 
lieve the  full  heart,  "  tell  me  always  that  you 
love  me ;  for  it  seems  to  me,  sensitive,  foolish 
creature  that  I  am,  your  love  alone  can  make 
me  live." 

"  Well,  then,  dear  Florence,  since  I  can  rely 
upon  your  affection,  I  only  need  your  father's 
consent  to  make  me  happy  for  life.  But  that 
consent — alas !  so  much  depends  upon  it,  that  I 
shudder  at  the  risk  I  run  in  asking  it.  Happen, 
however,  what  may,  I  shoU  write  him  to-night 
and  ask  for  this  hand." 


"What  can  happen,"  exclaimed  Florence 
"  but  that  the  hopes  of  our  childhood  should  be 
realized  ?  Since  you  have  been  twenty-one  and 
I  sixteen,  have  we  not  told  each  other  we  were 
destined  for  each  other !  Write,  then,  unhesi- 
tatingly to  my  father,  and  you  will  see  that  he 
can  not  refuse  your  wishes  and  my  prayers." 

"But,"  said  Charles,  "he  has  lately  changed 
singularly  toward  me.  After  having  treated  me 
fifteen  years  as  his  son,  he  seems  suddenly  to 
consider  me  a  mere  stranger ;  and  I  can  not 
come  into  the  house  unceremoniously  without 
making  you  utter  a  cry  of  alarm !" 

"Ah !  Charles,  that  was  a  cry  of  joy.  Your 
presence,  though  unannounced,  did  not  surprise 
me,  for  I  am  always  expecting  you.  But  I  am 
so  feeble,  so  nervous,  so  excitable,  that  every 
sensation  betrays  itself  in  some  decided  act. 
Do  not  trouble  yourself,  therefore,  at  such  oc- 
currences ;  but  believe  me  when  I  say,  I  am 
never  happy  but  with  you." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  dearest  Florence ;  "  for  I 
should  be  miserable  if  I  doubted.  I  love  you, 
Florence,"  continued  he,  taking  her  hand  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  "I  love  you  devotedly, 
passionately,  madly." 

Just  at  this  point  the  lovers  heard  a  slight 
noise  in  the  room,  and,  turning  round,  beheld 
Colonel  Wentworth  examining  them  with  a  se- 
vere countenance.  Fathers  have  a  habit  of  com- 
ing in  quite  malapropos  upon  these  occasions. 

"You  have  not  understood,  Mr.  Beaufort," 
he  said,  after  a  moment  of  embarrassing  silence, 
"  why  1  have  intimated  that  your  visits  wrere  too 
frequent  at  my  house.  It  is  not  proper  for  a 
young  man  of  fortune  and  position  to  waste  his 
time  in  trifling  with  girls.  What  is  proper  at 
twelve  years  of  age  becomes  ridiculous  at  twen- 
ty-three. Besides,  my  daughter's  future  happi- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  yours — though  there 
never  can  be  any  thing  in  common  between  you 
— may  suffer  from  these  perpetual  visits." 

"Colonel,"  replied  Charles,  in  a  tone  of 
modest  dignity,  "you  do  me  injustice.  Flo- 
rence understands  the  motive  of  my  visits,  and 
I  hoped  you  would  approve  of  them." 

The  Colonel  was  on  the  point  of  interrupting 
him;  but  looking  at  Florence,  he  exclaimed, 
"My  God !  she  is  fainting,  and  you  will  kill  her 
yet!" 

In  truth,  Florence,  quite  overcome  by  her 
father's  sudden  appearance,  angry  voice  and 
language,  had  fallen  upon  a  sofa,  apparently 
motionless. 

Colonel  Wentworth  sprang  toward  her,  took 
her  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant, 
and  was  carrying  her  into  another  room,  where 
Beaufort  attempted  to  follow  them. 

"  Stay  where  you  are !"  angrily  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  pausing  on  the  threshold.  "  Stay 
where  you  are.  She  is  my  daughter,  and  I  will 
be  answerable  for  her  recovery,  for  this  time  at 
least,"  and  thereupon  closed  the  door  in  his  face. 

Beaufort  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  and 
Fanny,  entering  at  this  moment,  exclaimed, 

"Why,    Beaufort,   what   ails  you?      What 
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makes  you  look  so  pale  and  agitated  ?     Where 
is  Florence  ?" 

"Florence  has  fainted!  She  is  in  the  next 
room." 

"Why  don't  you  go  in,  then,  and  see  her?" 

"  Because  I  have  been  driven  away !"  cried 
Beaufort. 

"  Driven  away !     By  whom  ?" 

"By  Colonel  Wentworth,"  he  replied;  and, 
seizing  his  hat,  rushed  out  of  the  house  like  one 
distracted. 

IIL 

"You  are  jealous  of  Beaufort,"  said  Fanny 
to  her  uncle,  on  their  first  interview  after  the 
tete-a-tete  of  the  lovers.  "You  are  jealous  of 
Beaufort,  and  have  been  for  some  time." 

"I  jealous!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Wentworth. 
"  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  niece.  How  can 
a  father  be  jealous  of  another  man's  love  for  his 
daughter  ?" 

"Yes,  you  are  jealous,"  continued  Fanny, 
"and  it  is  that  which  makes  you  so  cross  and 
unreasonable.  My  dear  uncle,  they  are  des- 
perately in  love  with  each  other,  and  unless  you 
consent  to  their  union,  Florence  will  die !" 

"  Oh,  my  God !"  cried  the  Colonel,  "  and  I 
must  then  lose  her  forever !  Give  up  all  I  value, 
my  very  life,  to  a  stranger !  But  suppose  that 
you  are  deceived — suppose  Beaufort  should  not 
love  her  after  all !" 

"  Ah !  my  dear  uncle,  we  are  not  deceived. 
He  loves  her,"  said  Fanny,  with  an  unconscious 
sigh,  "  and  you  feel  it  as  well  as  I." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Colonel's  servant  entered  with  a  letter,  which, 
he  said,  had  just  been  left  by  Mr.  Beaufort's 
valet.  The  Colonel  and  Fanny  exchanged  a 
glance  of  significance ;  and  the  former,  dismiss- 
ing the  servant,  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter  and 
read  its  contents. 

"It  is  with  such  words,"  said  he,  "that  these 
makers  of  sweet  phrases,  these  architects  of  de- 
licious metaphors,  these  coiners  of  compliments 
supplant  us  in  our  daughters'  hearts  !  They  pre- 
fer this  smooth  rhetoric  to  an  honest  affection !" 

"Uncle,"  Fanny  replied,  after  having  also 
read  the  letter, "  do  not  deceive  yourself.  Beau- 
fort loves  Florence  with  a  true,  loyal,  and  de- 
voted love.  I  can  see  his  heart  no  less  than 
his  mind  in  this  letter.  They  love  each  other, 
and  have  loved  each  other  from  childhood." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "it  must  be  done. 
I  must  make  the  sacrifice.    I  will  write  to  Beau- 
fort, and  tell  him  to  come  to-morrow  and  re- 
ceive my  answer  from  Florence  herself." 
IV. 

So  Florence,  holding  on  to  life  by  a  thread 
not  less  fragile  than  gossamer,  was  contracted 
to  Beaufort.  Her  father  concluded  that  his  re- 
fusal would  be  sure  to  snap  this  slender  thread, 
while  her  marriage  might  possibly  prolong  her 
life  for  many  years.  It  was  arranged  that,  im- 
mediately on  their  nuptials,  the  young  couple 
should  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  pass  the  coming 
winter  under  the  warmer  sun  of  Italy. 

From  the  time  the  marriage  was  determined 


upon,  Florence,  "to  most  observers,  seemed  in 
much  better  health  as  well  as  spirits ;  but  to 
her  over-anxious  father,  and  her  skillful  med- 
ical adviser,  there  were  symptoms  of  physical 
and  moral  malady  continually  revealing  them- 
selves. 

The  color  had  come  back  to  her  cheek,  wont 
to  be  so  pale ;  but  this  color  concentrated  itself 
a  little  too  much  upon  the  centre  of  the  cheeks, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  face,  by  contrast,  seem- 
ingly more  pale.  With  others,  the  fire  that 
shone  in  her  eyes  reflected  naught  but  youth 
and  love ;  but  the  observant  physician  detected, 
from  time  to  time,  the  lurid  brilliancy  of  fever. 
He  feared  that  an  occasion  of  great  excitement, 
any  emotion  exaggerated  into  a  passion,  might 
become  instantaneously  fatal  to  her.  His  fears 
proved  predictions. 

To  celebrate  the  betrothal,  Colonel  Went- 
worth, at  his  daughter's  request,  determined  to 
give  a  fete ;  but,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  he 
first  exacted  a  promise  from  his  daughter  that 
she  would  not  waltz.  Her  physician,  he  said, 
had  prohibited  her  doing  so ;  not  that  she  was 
too  sick,  but  nervous  and  excitable  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  this  passionate  exercise  would 
excite  her  to  a  fever. 

"i"  shall  not  dance  nor  waltz,"  said  Beau- 
fort, decidedly. 

"All,  well,"  said  Florence,  "I  do  not  wish 
to  dance  or  waltz.  But  as  for  you,  Charles,  it 
is  necessary  to  respect  the  usages  of  society,  and 
to  observe  the  proprieties  of  life ;  and  therefore," 
she  continued,  smilingly,  "I  authorize  you  to 
dance,  and  even  to  waltz,  as  much  as  you  please, 
provided  you  consent  to  share  with  me,  from 
time  to  time,  the  passive  rule  to  which  both  pa- 
ternal and  medical  authority  condemn  me." 

"  Thanks,  my  child !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
and  Beaufort  looked  his  gratitude. 

Every  thing  went  well  during  the  first  part 
of  the  ball.  Florence,  notwithstanding  her 
paleness,  was  so  eminently  beautiful,  so  per- 
fectly distingue'e  in  her  dress  and  manner,  that 
she  was  decidedly  the  queen  of  the  fete.  Fan- 
ny alone,  full  of  grace,  vivacity,  and  brilliancy, 
could  have  contested  her  supremacy. 

Beaufort  kept  his  promise  faithfully.  He 
had  danced,  with  long  intervals  between,  two 
or  three  quadrilles  with  two  or  three  ladies 
whom  it  would  have  been  discourteous  not  to 
have  asked ;  but  when  not  dancing,  he  had  al- 
ways returned  to  Florence,  the  soft  pressure  of 
whose  hand  thanked  him  for  his  conduct,  while 
her  look  told  him  how  happy  she  felt. 

From  time  to  time,  also,  Fanny  approached 
her  cousin,  like  a  vassal  rendering  homage,  and 
exchanged  with  her  some  of  those  laughing  re- 
marks which  the  dresses,  or  the  conversation,  or 
manners  of  a  large  company  always  suggest. 
At  last,  after  one  of  these  visits,  Beaufort  said 
to  Florence,  as  he  was  standing  close  by  her : 
"And  now,  my  dear  Jiance'e,  ought  I  not  to 
dance  with  your  cousin  Fanny?" 

"  With  Fanny !"  exclaimed  Florence,  sudden- 
ly.    Then  recovering  herself:  "  Oh,  certainly," 
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she  said ;  "  otherwise  she  might  be  angry  with 
me. 

"How!  angry  with  you?" 

"  Yes ;  she  might  say  it  was  I  who  prevent- 
ed your  dancing  with  her." 

"  Oh,  what  an  idea!  How  can  you  suppose 
such  a  foolish  thought  could  enter  your  cousin's 
head?" 

"Ah  yes,  you  are  right,"  replied  Florence, 
forcing  a  laugh ;  "  it  would  be  very  absurd  on 
her  part.  Go,  then,  and  lose  no  time  in  asking 
her,  for  you  see  how  she  is  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers !" 

Beaufort,  without  perceiving  the  slight  bit- 
terness in  Florence's  remarks,  crossed  over 
where  Fanny  was  standing,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  her,  returned  to 
Florence.  "Well,"  she  inquired,  with  the  most 
natural  air,  "  for  which  quadrille  have  you  en- 
gaged Fanny?" 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "if  you  are  the  queen 
of  the  ball,  it  appears  that  Fanny  is  the  vice- 
queen,  for  her  card  is  full  of  engagements." 

"Then  you  do  not  dance  with  her?"  said 
Florence,  hastily. 

"I  could  not  have  done  so;  but  as  I  came  in 
your  name,  as  a  special  favor  she  consents  to 
strike  off  one  of  her  adorers,  and  give  me  his 
place,  which  is  No.  5  on  her  card." 

"Number  5  !"  said  Florence ;  and,  looking  at 
the  card,  she  exclaimed,  "  Why,  that  will  be  a 
waltz !" 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Beaufort,  indifferently. 

From  this  moment  Florence  appeared  thought- 
ful and  preoccupied,  making  scarcely  intelli- 
gible answers  to  any  thing  Beaufort  addressed 
to  her,  but  looked  at  Fanny  unremittingly, 
who,  excited  by  the  music,  lights,  and  conscious- 
ness of  beauty,  seemed  to  carry  gayety  and  hap- 
piness wherever  she  flitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Wentworth  was 
watching  his  daughter,  and  noticed  something 
wrong  about  her.  So,  in  one  of  the  pauses  be- 
tween the  quadrilles,  he  went  up  to  her,  and 
urged  her  to  retire,  as  she  did  not  seem  at  all 
well. 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  father,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  dry  voice  and  constrained  smile, 
"I  am  very  well,  and  the  ball  is  a  delightful 
one.     I  am  so  amused !" 

When  the  quadrille  that  preceded  the  waltz 
which  Beaufort  was  to  dance  with  Fanny  was 
over,  Fanny  took  a  seat  close  to  her  cousin. 
The  Colonel,  who  had  not  lost  sight  of  his 
daughter  for  a  moment  since  his  last  remarks 
to  her,  noticed,  with  fearful  apprehension,  the 
strange  expression  in  her  eyes,  and  the  nerv- 
ous, convulsive  motions  of  her  limbs.  He  ap- 
proached, took  her  hand,  and  said,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  the  deepest  feeling :  "  Florence,  you  are 
wishing  for  something.  Do  whatever  you  please, 
my  dear  child.  It  is  better  your  wish  should 
be  gratified,  whatever  it  is,  than  that  you  should 
continue  to  suffer  as  you  now  do." 

"What!"  cried  Florence,  with  animation, 
"  may  I  do  what  I  so  much  want  to  ?" 


"Alas!"  replied  the  Colonel,  "it  is  too  late, 
I  fear,  for  an  alternative." 

"May  I  waltz  once,  only  once  with  Beau- 
fort?" she  inquired,  almost  breathless. 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  the  Colonel  replied. 

"Well  then,  Charles,"  she  joyfully  exclaimed, 
"  the  next  waltz  if  you  say  so !" 

"My  dear  Florence,"  said  he,  gratified  but 
embarrassed,  "I  am  engaged  for  that  waltz  to 
Fanny." 

Florence  turned  suddenly  toward  her  cousin, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  questioned  her  with 
a  piercing  look. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  fatigued,"  Fanny  hastened  to 
say,  "that  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  my 
place,  Florence,  with  Beaufort's  assent,  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  both  !" 

A  flash  of  joy  lighted  up  Florence's  every 
feature,  and  at  that  very  moment  the  music  of 
the  waltz  commenced.  She  seized  Beaufort's 
hand  and  drew  him  into  the  circle  of  waltzers. 

"  Take  care  of  her,"  the  Colonel  said  to  Beau- 
fort, as  they  passed  him. 

"Never  fear,"  replied  he,  "we  shall  only 
make  a  few  turns." 

It  was  a  waltz  of  Weber's,  and,  like  its  great 
composer,  ardent  and  serious  at  once ;  one  of 
those  movements  that  draw  us  on  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  At  first,  the  motion  is  slow;  but  as 
it  draws  near  the  end,  it  becomes  gradually 
more  and  more  animated,  and  terminates  in 
tumultuous  excitement. 

Beaufort  supported  his  partner  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  but  after  a  few  turns  he  could  not 
but  perceive  she  leaned  heavier  and  heavier 
upon  him.  "Florence,"  he  said,  "had  you  not 
better  rest  a  few  minutes?" 

"No,  no,"  she  replied,  "I  am  strong  enough 
— never  fear.  Besides,  if  Ave  stop  my  father 
will  forbid  us  from  beginning  again." 

There  could  not  be  a  more  attractive  sight 
than  this  couple,  of  such  decided  yet  different 
comeliness,  interlocked  within  each  other's  arms, 
and  gliding  over  the  floor  with  such  an  elastic 
step  as  to  be  unheard.  Florence,  slender,  lithe, 
and  graceful,  leaned  her  delicate  waist  upon 
Beaufort's  arm,  while  he,  on  his  side,  carried 
away  by  the  intoxication  of  the  moment,  forgot 
the  spectators,  the  occasion,  the  whole  world — 
forgot  the  warning  advice  of  the  Colonel  and 
his  own  promise — forgot  every  thing  in  his 
strange  delirium.  They  both  seemed  to  fly 
rather  than  turn  to  the  feverish  tones  of  the 
music,  and  all  the  time  Florence  would  still  cry 
out,  "  Quicker,  oh  !  quicker,  Beaufort,"  and  he 
would  obey  her.  It  was  no  longer  the  pale  and 
languishing  Florence  that  thus  urged  him  on, 
but  a  young  girl  radiant  and  sparkling,  whose 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  whose  cheeks  glowed  with 
excitement.  While  the  most  active  and  muscu- 
lar would  stop  in  the  waltz  for  breath,  they  still 
responded  to  the  music,  still  quickened  their 
stops,  seeing  nothing  more,  hearing  nothing 
more,  caring  for  nothing  more.  Lights,  com- 
pany, the  room  itself,  seemed  turning  with  them, 
in  their  delirium.     Once  or  twice  Beaufort  fan- 
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cied  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Colonel,  implor- 
ing him  to  stop,  but  at  the  very  instant  Florence 
would  murmur  in  his  ear, 

"Easter,  Charles,  oh,  faster  yet!" 
Suddenly  she  fell  with  her  whole  weight  upon 
her  lover's  arm,  and  he  stopped.     Pale  as  a 
statue,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  just  parted,  she 

had  fainted. 

V. 

After  lingering  a  few  days,  alternating  be- 
tween the  two  worlds,  like  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle flickering  in  the  socket,  Florence  died.  The 
physicians  said  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have 
saved  her.  The  excitement  of  the  waltz  might 
have  precipitated  her  death,  but  no  medical  art 
could  have  carried  her  through  the  winter.  It 
would  have  been  dangerous,  besides,  to  have  re- 
fused her  leave  to  dance,  as  her  moral  nature 
needed  management  no  less  than  her  physical, 
and  she  would  have  fainted  from  jealousy  if  she 
had  not  from  exhaustion. 

Yes,  Florence  was  jealous  of  Fanny.  Her 
heart  was  always  in  tumult  on  her  account. 
She  was  fearful  that  Fanny's  bloom,  vivacity, 
and  exquisite  grace  would  lead  Beaufort  from 
her;  and  she  fretted  and  became  angry  with  all 
around  her  whenever  she  suspected  Beaufort 
and  Fanny  were  together.  It  was  this  feeling, 
more  than  a  girlish  desire  to  dance,  that  made 
her  so  anxious  to  waltz  with  Beaufort ;  she  saw 
no  other  way  to  prevent  his  waltzing  with  Fanny. 

Fanny  perceived  all  this,  and  it  made  her  un- 
happy, for  she  loved  Florence  with  a  full  sisterly 
affection.  She  therefore  avoided  Beaufort  as 
much  as  she  could,  without  the  appearance  of 
doing  so,  and  at  the  ball,  though  gratified  with 
his  solicitation  of  her  hand  for  a  waltz,  cheer- 
fully and  gladly  made  way  for  Florence.  What- 
ever might  be  the  feelings  of  her  heart  toward 
Beaufort,  her  manner  and  deportment  evinced 
nothing  but  the  affectionate  familiarity  of  inti- 
mate friendship. 

Nor  had  this  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Florence 
toward  Fanny  escaped  her  father's  observation. 
He  had,  indeed,  early  endeavored  to  divert 
Beaufort's  thoughts  from  his  daughter  to  his 
niece,  by  always  praising  her  virtues  and  beauty 
to  him,  and  by  the  intimation  that  she  would 
share  equally  with  his  daughter  his  large  estates; 
both  because  he  did  not  wish  Florence  to  be 
taken  away  from  himself  and  because  he  feared 
that  the  passion  of  love,  with  all  its  inseparable 
anxieties,  once  having  gained  mastery  over  her 
heart,  would  be  too  much  for  her  fragile  consti- 
tution. It  may  be,  however,  that  the  very  pains 
he  took  to  bring  about  a  result  so  much  desired 
by  him  had  just  the  opposite  tendency.  He 
may  have  awakened,  or  at  least  strengthened, 
the  feelings  he  sought  to  suppress.  Love  can 
not  be  coaxed  nor  controlled ;  it  springs  spon- 
taneous, and  it  reigns  supreme. 

But  Beaufort  had  never  entertained  the  least 
suspicion  of  a  feeling  of  this  kind  in  Florence. 
Otherwise,  perhaps  more  of  his  thoughts  might 
have  been  turned  toward  Fanny,  if  only  to  sat- 
isfy himself  that,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 


there  was  no  foundation  for  the  feeling.  He 
was  no  coxcomb,  and  it  had  never  for  a  moment 
entered  into  his  imagination  that  he  could  win 
the  affections  of  both.  His  love  for  Florence 
was  so  intense,  so  selfish,  and  exclusive  that  he 
had  indeed  no  thought  for  any  one  else.  He 
had  at  times,  it  is  true,  found  Florence  petulant, 
fretful,  and  almost  harsh  toward  Fanny;  but 
such  little  ebullitions  of  temper  he  had  attributed 
to  some  temporary  access  of  fever — a  conviction 
which  Fanny  took  the  earliest  opportunity  when 
they  were  alone  to  confirm. 
VI. 

On  Florence's  death  Beaufort  traveled  for  a 
year,  visiting  in  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  Europe,  in  hopes  to  gain  some  distrac- 
tion from  his  deep-seated  sorrow.  At  first  the 
burden  of  his  great  loss  overwhelmed  him  with 
stupor.  He  went  nowhere,  saw  no  one,  but 
made  the  gloomiest  thoughts  his  sole  familiar 
companions.  Violent  emotions,  however,  of 
whatever  nature,  are  transitory ;  if  they  do  not 
kill,  they  exhaust  themselves ;  and  Beaufort 
was  too  young,  of  too  healthy  organization,  to 
die  of  grief,  however  poignant.  After  he  had 
recovered  from  the  first  stunning  effect  of  the 
shock,  he  began  to  hold  up  his  head  and  breathe 
regularly ;  soon  began  to  feel  angry  with  him- 
self for  the  interest  he  felt  he  was  taking  in  re- 
newed life.  From  day  to  day,  unconsciqusly 
at  first,  and  afterward  from  habit  or  inclination, 
he  mingled  with  the  world ;  visited  the  grand 
scenes  of  nature,  or  places  of  picturesque  tradi- 
tion ;  took  an  interest  in  current  events ;  and 
at  last  surprised  himself  at  the  theatre  and 
opera. 

Nor  was  this  unnatural.  A  deep  passion,  like 
a  powerful  dose  of  medicine,  racks  the  system, 
weakens  the  nerves,  and  temporarily  suspends 
the  vital  functions.  But  the  effect  once  passed 
off,  the  whole  economy,  mental  and  physical,  be- 
comes purer,  stronger,  and  more  active.  Beau- 
fort stilldeeply  grieved  for  his  loss ;  but  the  puri- 
fying nature  of  grief,  while  it  subdued  his  tem- 
perament, and  clouded  his  brow,  gave  a  health- 
ier tone  to  his  mind.  That  which  had  been  a 
passion,  reckless  and  extravagant,  became  now 
a  cherished  sentiment. 

Another  cause  had  aided  to  soften  the  rigor 
of  his  loss.  During  his  travels  Fanny  had  been 
his  constant  correspondent.  The  intimacy  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  the  relationship 
she  bore  to  his  Jiancde,  and  the  common  sorrow 
between  them,  suggested,  and  Colonel  Went- 
worth's  permission  justified,  the  correspondence. 
Heaven  first  sent  letters  to  some  wretch's  aid, 
and  surely  there  is  nothing  that  sooner  allevi- 
ates sorrows  than  the  pouring  them  forth,  with 
unrestrained  fluency  of  pen  or  voice,  into  a  sym- 
pathetic heart.  The  grief  that  is  shared  is 
broken  ;  and  Beaufort,  indeed,  found  more  con- 
solation from  his  letters  with  Fanny  than  from 
every  thing  he  found  around  him. 

One  evening  as  Fanny,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  was  endeavoring  to  console  the  broken- 
hearted father  by  fond  enumeration  of  the  vir- 
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tuei  of  his  departed  daughter,  the  bell  rung,  and 
a  Mep  was  heard  is  the  hall. 

"  It  is  Beaufort,"  said  Colonel  Wentworth, 
quietly. 

"  Beaufort !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  blushing  vio- 
lently, and  then  suddenly  turning  quite  pale. 

lie  entered,  and  was  received  by  the  Colonel 
with  kind  civility,  but  without  empressement ;  by 
Fanny  with  mixed  gratification  and  embarrass- 
ment. After  a  few  words  of  customary  courte- 
sy, they  looked  at  each  other  a  few  moments  in 
silence. 

Twelve  months  had  changed  the  Colonel  more 
than  as  many  years  could  have  done  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  His  hair  had  become 
bleached,  his  forehead  deeply  wrinkled,  and  his 
step  unsteady.  But  each  day  that  had  added  a 
wrinkle  the  more  to  his  countenance,  had  given 
a  new  grace  to  Fanny's,  and  she  was  now  more 
lovely  than  ever.  The  undulating  and  elegant 
outline  of  her  form ;  her  dark,  well-opened,  and 
humid  eyes,  adapted  either  to  melancholy  or 
sport ;  her  cheeks,  with  all  the  freshness  and 
velvety  smoothness  of  the  peach ;  her  full  and 
red  lips ;  and  her  white,  delicate,  and  beau- 
tifully-chiseled hands,  made  a  tout  ensemble 
wholly  irresistible,  while  the  air  of  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  so  many  charms  greatly  height- 
ened their  effect. 

Beaufort  looked  at  her,  and  could  hardly  re- 
cognize her.  Such  a  change  a  year  in  the  teens 
makes  in  a  girl's  appearance  !  We  leave  them 
a  bud,  we  find  them  a  blossom. 

On  her  side  Fanny  found  him  much  changed, 
and  also  for  the  better.  Grief,  instead  of  injur- 
ing his  features,  had  improved  them,  in  throw- 
ing over  them  an  expression  of  seriousness 
which  well  became  them.  Solitude,  too,  had 
been  advantageous  in  begetting  habits  of  thought 
which  his  former  busy  idleness  had  never  in- 
dulged ;  had  enlarged  his  brow,  and  given  more 
meaning  to  his  eye.  Paler,  he  appeared  more 
earnest,  more  sincere,  and  more  manly. 

Fanny  looked  at  him  from  under  her  eyelids, 
and  a  thousand  confused  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions agitated  her  heart. 

Beaufort  himself  was  not  unmoved  by  the  re- 
collections that  crowded  upon  him.  Fanny  was 
sitting  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  been  so 
often  accustomed  to  sit  while  Florence  sat  be- 
side him.  It  was  a  year  before  that  he,  entering 
this  very  room  quietly,  so  startled  the  cousins. 
Their  look  of  surprise  still  haunted  him,  and 
Florence's  soft  voice  still  vibrated  on  his  soul. 
There  was  the  window  through  which  Fanny 
had  gone  to  cull  the  bouquet,  and  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  Florence ! 
These  crowding  memories  were  too  much  for 
his  self-control,  and  ho  hastily  passed  out  into 
the  garden  to  calm  his  thoughts. 

lie  had  sworn  to  himself  a  thousand  times 
Unit  he  would  never  forget  Florence,  and  that 
he  never  would  outrage  her  memory  by  even 
the  profession  of  an  attachment  for  another. 
The  sight  of  Fanny,  in  all  her  dangerous  bloom, 
compelled  him  now  to  renew  these  oaths,  as  if 


he  found  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  failing  vir- 
tue. 

He  endeavored,  too,  to  stimulate  his  grief  by 
the  recollection  of  the  most  poignant  details  of 
her  sickness;  and  he  would  have  given  much  to 
have  found  again  those  rivulets  of  tears  which 
six  months  before  had  gushed  spontaneously 
from  his  eyes ;  but  their  source  seemed  dried 
up ;  he  could  only  summon  up  a  tender  languor. 
In  vain  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  trellis 
with  which  her  ringlets  had  commingled,  and 
which  her  breath  had  perfumed;  in  vain  shut 
his  eyes,  and  by  dint  of  the  most  melancholy 
recollections,  sought  to  conjure  tears :  all  was 
in  vain. 

But  after  a  while  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he 
mused  with  closed  eyes,  and  with  thoughts 
wholly  turned  to  the  past,  that  Florence  was 
near  him ;  the  air  that  fanned  his  cheek  was 
her  breath ;  the  waving  branches  of  the  trellis 
her  floating  curls ;  and  the  seat  upon  which  he 
reclined  pressed  as  with  additional  weight.  The 
illusion  was  complete. 

He  murmured  some  words,  of  which  he  did 
not  understand  the  purport,  and  put  out  his 
hand ;  it  was  taken  by  another.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  and  started  as  he  saw  a  woman  near 
him. 

"Florence!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Ah !  no,"  replied  a  sad  voice,  "  only  Fan- 
ny." 

"  Fanny !  ah,  Fanny !  How  deeply  we  both 
loved  her !" 

And  here  the  tears  which  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  extract  from  the  mournful  past 
flowed  freely. 

"  You  see,  Fanny,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was  think- 
ing of  her !" 

His  pride  was  satisfied ;  he  had  been  seen  to 
weep,  and  there  was  some  one  to  say  how  much 
lie  had  suffered.  Not  that  he  had  not  suffered. 
The  death  of  Florence  had  been  nearly  fatal  to 
him.  He  had  mourned  her  as  one  refusing  to 
be  comforted  ;  nor  at  the  time  of  her  death 
could  he  have  been  made  to  believe  any  conso- 
lation would  ever  avail  him.  But  it  is  not  the 
least  of  the  mercies  of  Providence  that  our  pas- 
sions arc  fugitive  in  proportion  to  their  vehe- 
mence, and  the  very  violence  of  the  blow  to 
Beaufort  had  caused  a  sanitary  reaction. 

Besides,  however  it  may  be  witli  the  pangs 
of  despised  love,  a  man  recovers  from  an  attach- 
ment which  he  knows  to  have  been  returned, 
though  the  loved  and  loving  one  dies.  His 
self-love  at  least  has  been  gratified,  and  the 
wounds  of  that  kind  of  love  are  more  incurable 
than  those  of  any  other.  Worms  have  never 
eaten  the  man  who  died  from  the  loss  of  a  lov- 
ing heart. 

VII. 

Beaufort,  of  course,  Avas  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  Colonel's,  and  always  saw  Fanny.  He  ap- 
prehended no  danger  from  this  intimacy,  or 
would  admit  none.  When  rallied  by  his  friends 
upon  the  subject,  he  affected,  or  perhaps  felt  in- 
dignation.    "His  heart,"  he  said,  "was  in  Flo- 
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rence's  grave  ;  and  as  for  Fanny,  she  had  never 
looked  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  brother."  Still,  he  was  at  the  house  always, 
went  nowhere  else,  and  seemed  to  care  for  no 
one  else.  If  she  mentioned  any  book  she  would 
like  to  read,  the  next  morning  she  received  it 
with  his  compliments ;  if  she  spoke  of  riding,  he 
offered  his  services ;  or  of  walking,  he  recom- 
mended the  pleasant  walks,  and  volunteered  his 
companionship.  This  might  not  be  love,  but  it 
looked  very  much  like  it. 

The  intercepted  glance,  the  mutual  embar- 
rassment, the  thrilling  touch,  the  frequent  sigh, 
constraint  when  together,  and  uneasiness  when 
separated — these  would  be  considered  by  the 
experienced  as  at  least  premonitory  symptoms 
of  love ;  symptoms,  too,  that  argued  a  rapidly- 
approaching  crisis  of  the  disease. 

But  still  Beaufort  would  speak,  when  with 
Fanny,  of  Florence — of  his  devoted  attachment 
to  her — of  her  grace,  her  beauty,  her  amiability, 
and  fascinating  simplicity;  and  Fanny  would 
listen  with  earnest  seriousness.  Yet  while  Beau- 
fort talked  thus  to  Fanny  of  Florence,  he  was 
all  the  while  contemplating,  with  increasing 
admiration,  Fanny's  loveliness — her  sparkling 
health,  and  thousand  graces  of  person  and  man- 
ner ;  so  that  the  sigh  with  which  he  affected  to 
speak  of  Florence  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conversation,  was  given  with  his  wrhole  heart  to 
Fanny  at  the  close. 

The  true  state  of  things  every  body  perceived 
but  the  lovers  themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  young  lady  of  Fanny's  beauty  and 
position,  as  adopted  daughter  of  so  wealthy  a 
person,  would  be  without  admirers.  But  all 
withdrew  their  pretensions,  however  reasonable 
in  themselves,  upon  their  recognition  of  the  in- 
timacy, and  probably  not  far  distant  relation- 
ship, between  her  and  Beaufort. 

As  for  Colonel  Wentworth,  he  said  nothing, 
did  nothing ;  and  if  he  perceived  the  attachment 
between  the  parties,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself. 

Love,  like  murder,  will  out.  It  is  a  secret 
with  which  no  man  can  intrust  himself;  or,  in- 
deed, woman  either,  remarkable  as  the  latter 
sex  is  for  its  powers  of  reticence.  A  secret  of 
this  kind,  interesting  to  two  parties,  will  be  as 
sure  to  be  shared  between  them  as  water  to  seek 
its  level.  Opportunity  is  only  needed  for  rev- 
elation, and  that  is  always  found. 

One  evening,  a  few  months  after  Beaufort's 
return,  the  two  were  sitting  together  in  the  same 
bower  where  Fanny  had  found  Beaufort  in  his 
musing  meditation,  and  been  at  first  mistaken 
by  him  for  Florence.  It  was  the  decline  of  a 
summer  day,  the  hour  when  the  stillness  that 
accompanies  twilight  creates  in  the  soul  a  pleas- 
ing languor,  and  fills  it  with  soft  emotions. 
Full  of  one  absorbing  sentiment,  they  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  speuk  of  indifferent  subjects; 
inconsistent  sentiments  encountered  incoherent 
replies ;  their  hearts  were  foreign  to  their  lan- 
guage. 

At  length  Beaufort,  as  if  acknowledging  the 


necessity  of  speaking  nearer  the  feeling  of  their 
hearts,  said,  "  If  I  could  ever  think  of  marriage 
again,  I  know  how  to  describe  the  person  I 
should  like  to  marry."  Fanny  blushed,  but  said 
nothing.  "In  the  first  place," he  continued,  "I 
should  wish  to  have  known  for  a  long  time,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  by  heartr  the  girl  to 
whom  I  was  to  give  my  whole  life." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Fanny,  "I  have  long  de- 
termined never  to  marry ;  but  were  it  otherwise, 
I  should  prefer,  for  the  companion  of  my  after- 
life, the  playmate  of  my  childhood.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  that  one  is  unacquainted  with  her 
husband  till  the  morning  after  marriage." 

"It  seems,"  replied  Beaufort,  with  a  half 
smile,  "  that  we  agree  upon  a  preliminary. 
Now  I  should  hope  to  find  in  my  wife  three 
recommendations — good  looks,  amiability,  and 
sense." 

"I  trust  I  should  not  be  considered  too  am- 
bitious," said  Fanny,  "in  hoping  to  find  in  a 
husband  the  three  corresponding  qualities  of 
elegance  of  person,  devotion,  and  superior- 
ity." 

"Alas!"  said  Beaufort,  "you  would  have  to 
hunt  a  long  time  before  you  found  them  united 
in  one  man." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied  Fanny, 
laughing  and  blushing ;  "  but  go  on,  and  finish 
your  own  ideal." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  much  to  add.  I  should 
expect,  of  course,  good  education  and  princi- 
ples, and  refinement  not  only  of  manners  but 
of  mind." 

"  I  could  not  love  a  man,"  said  Fanny,  "  de- 
ficient in  either." 

"  Still,  there  is  one  thing,"  continued  Beau- 
fort, "  without  which  all  the  good  qualities  I 
have  enumerated  would  be  priceless  in  my 
eyes." 

"And  what  is  that?"  inquired  Fanny. 

"Attachment  to  me,"  he  replied. 

"  Could  there  be  a  doubt  of  that  ?"  said  Fan- 
ny, unguardedly,  and  suddenly  blushing  vio- 
lently. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  after  an  embarrassing 
pause,  "how  could  I  be  assured  that  my  ideal 
would  care  for  me  ?" 

"He  would  adore  you,  Fanny,"  cried  Beau- 
fort. "  I  answer  for  him ;  for  no  one  could 
know  you  so  long,  and  not  love  you  devotedly 
and  extravagantly." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and 
both  afraid  to  speak,  for  the  truth  showed  it- 
self too  plainly  upon  their  troubled  faces.  After 
a  while  Beaufort,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  re* 
poated — "A  girl  that  I  have  known  from  in- 
fancy and  by  heart !" 

"  The  playmate  of  my  childhood !"  murmur- 
ed Fanny. 

"  Good  looks,  amiability,  and  sense  !" 

"  Elegant,  generous,  and  superior !" 

"Good  education,"  continued  Beaufort,  "and 
good  principles !" 

u  Good  principles  and  education !"  repeated 
Fanny. 
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"Fanny,"  said  Beaufort,  taking  her  hand, 
"  you  have  sat  for  the  portrait  I  have  made." 

"And  I,  Beaufort,"  replied  she,  trembling, 
"I  have  had  you  always  before  me." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  with  a  palpitat- 
ing heart,  "  if  a  girl  like  you  could  love  me  !" 

'•Is  it  possible,"  she  replied,  "that  you  can 
have  thought  of  me?" 

"I  love  you,  Fanny,  now  and  forever!  I 
love  you  as  I  thought  I  could  never  love  again! 
If  I  could  only  hope  a  return  !" 

"  Oh,  Beaufort,  these  blushes,  these  tears, 
speak  my  heart !" 

"  Then,"  said  he,  encircling  her  in  his  arms, 
"  I  can  yet  be  happy ;  my  life,  my  own  Fanny !" 

Here,  again,  Beaufort  was  destined  to  anoth- 
er unfortunate  contretemps,  arising  from  the  same 
cause  as  before.  Before  the  lovers  had  time  to 
recover  composure,  Colonel  Wentworth  stood 
before  them.  "I  see  all,"  he  said,  hastening 
to  relieve  their  painful  embarrassment,  "  and 
have  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  you,  Beaufort ;  on  the  contrary,  your 
conduct  is  natural,  and  pleases  me.  You  loved 
my  daughter,  I  know,  deeply,  and  grievously 
bore  her  loss ;  but  youth  is  not  inconsolable, 
and  you  have  sought  solace  for  your  wounded 
spirit  in  the  sympathetic  heart  of  one  who  loved 
my  daughter  as  a  sister.  I  am  glad  you  have 
found  it.  At  my  age  they  die  of  love ;  at  yours, 
they  live  on  it.  As  for  you,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Eanny,  "you  have  loved  Beaufort  for 
years !"  "  Uncle !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  becom- 
ing very  pale.  "Do  not  deny  it,"  he  said; 
"  there  is  nothing  discreditable  in  such  an  af- 
fection. So  far  from  giving  him  any  reason  to 
believe  in  it,  you  have  denied  it  to  yourself. 
And  when  your  rival" — here  Fanny  made  a 
gesture  of  dissent — "your  sister,  I  should  say, 
left  us,  still  you  repressed  and  endeavored  to 
overcome  the  feeling,  as  if  it  were  injurious  to 
her  memory.  So  Beaufort  has  striven,  and 
striven  in  vain.  Could  Florence,  whom  I  am 
so  soon,  I  hope,  to  meet  and  part  with  no  more 
— could  Florence  look  down  upon  you  from  her 
blessed  habitation,  she  would  smile  benignantly 
upon  your  mutual  affection.  She  is  happy  now, 
and  wishes  to  see  you  so.  Your  love  for  Fan- 
ny, Beaufort,  is  but  the  complement  of  the  af- 
fection you  bore  her ;  and  your  heart  now  will 
be  fully  satisfied." 

The  Colonel  said  that  he  felt  conscious  he 
had  but  a  little  while  longer  to  remain  with 
them ;  that  with  the  loss  of  his  daughter  the 
connecting  link  between  him  and  life  was  brok- 
en ;  and  that,  as  he  wished  to  see  them  imitcd 
before  his  departure,  he  should  urge  an  early 
marriage.  The  lovers  were  easily  persuaded  to 
the  course  he  recommended. 

They  married,  and  soon  after  Colonel  Went- 
worth died,  according  to  his  presentiment;  but 
not  till  lie  was  assured,  by  every  possible  demon- 
stration, that  he  left  no  two  happier  beings  on 
earth  than  Beaufort  and  Fanny ;  whose  love, 
founded  on  a  mutual  appreciation  of  each  oth- 
er's various  excellences  of  person  and  mind. 


daily  increased,  while  their  sincere  and  sorrow- 
ful remembrance  of  Florence  and  the  Colonel 
softened  and  embellished  it. 


BAKINGS   FROM   AN    OLD   FOGY'S 
JOURNAL. 

A  GENUINE,  unadulterated  old  fogy  has 
lately  given  up  the  ghost.  His  name  was 
Thomas  Raikes :  in  his  lifetime  he  "frequent- 
ed the  very  best  society  in  England."  About 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Raikes  discovered  that  the 
world  was  going  to  wrack  and  ruin,  and  the  con- 
viction grew  stronger  upon  him  as  his  paunch 
took  volume  and  his  head  lost  hair.  In  the  com- 
miseration he  felt  for  his  species,  and  with  the 
laudable  desire  of  proving  to  future  generations 
that  at  least  one  man  had  seen  where  democ- 
racy and  reform,  and  revolution  and  education 
and  invention  and  railroads  and  steamers,  and 
all  the  other  new-fangled  notions  of  this  degen- 
erate day  would  lead,  Mr.  Raikes  kept  a  diary 
in  which  he  entered  his  matutinal  croak  and  his 
evening  groan.  That  valuable  record  is  being 
published  by  a  judicious  friend. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  writer  to 
harrow  the  feelings  of  the  public  by  extracting 
the  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  prophet 
Raikes.  If  we  are  to  do  away  with  railroads, 
and  get  back  to  stage-coaches — if  we  must  come 
to  see  the  folly  of  free  institutions,  and  fall  back 
on  good  sound  monarchies,  with  fine  solid  aris- 
tocracies planted  as  creepers  around  them — if 
it  is  our  destiny  to  sue  for  a  restoration  of  the 
colonial  regime,  while  France  is  happy  once 
more  in  the  arms  of  her  Bourbons — sufficient 
for  the  day  will  be  the  knowledge  thereof.  Let 
us  drink  the -bliss  of  ignorance.  But  as  a  mild 
corrective  to  the  gloomy  reflections  in  which  he 
sternly  clouded  himself,  worthy  Mr.  Raikes  oc- 
casionally jotted  down  in  his  journal  anecdotes 
of  the  great  persons  with  whom  it  was  his  priv- 
ilege to  dine ;  and  even  so  far  unbent  himself 
at  times  as  to  record,  in  cold  blood,  a  praise- 
worthy pun.  A  few  of  these  may  be  transplant- 
ed into  open  air. 

Talleyrand  figures  largely  in  the  diary.  When- 
ever a  bon-mot  of  the  famous  wit  floated  through 
the  clubs,  our  old  fogy  copied  it  in  his  journal. 
Many  of  the  jests  and  repartees  thus  entombed 
have  found  their  way  into  daylight  by  other 
channels;  some,  it  is  believed,  still  await  the 
spade  of  the  resurrectionist. 

Talleyrand  was,  as  is  known,  Minister  to  En- 
gland for  many  years.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry in  the  House  of  Beers.  Shocked  at  this 
discourtesy  to  a  foreign  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  rose  and  defended  Talleyrand  with 
warmth.  Next  day,  Lord  Alvaulcy  called  on 
the  French  minister,  and  found  him  reading  the 
report  of  the  scene  in  the  Times.  He  was  affect- 
ed to  tears  ;  and  when  Alvanlcy  mentioned  the 
subject,  "Ah!"  said  he,  sobbing,  "I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Duke — very  grateful;  the  more 
so,  as  he  is  the  only  man  whom  I  remember  to 
have  known  to  speak  well  of  mo." 
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Tears  were  a  rare  occurrence  with  him.  Aft- 
er the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Marshal  Lannes  drove 
him  over  the  ground  in  his  carriage.  Heaps  of 
dead  and  dying  men  surrounded  them  on  every 
side.  The  Marshal  was  so  affected  at  the  sight 
that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  profusely ; 
but,  "for  my  part,"  said  the  Prince,  who  told 
the  story  himself,  "  I  assure  you  I  did  not  feel 
any  emotion  at  all." 

To  those  who  knew  his  character  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  this.  Pie  had  a  friend — 
if  such  a  name  may  be  used  to  describe  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  constantly  with  him — a  Mon- 
sieur de  Montrond,  who  was  subject  to  epileptic 
fits.  He  once  fell  down  in  a  fit  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince.  Talleyrand  took  his  glass  and 
watched  him  curiously,  as  he  writhed  and 
scratched  the  carpet  with  his  fingers  ;  then  turn- 
ing to  one  of  the  attendants,  coolly  remarked, 
"He  seems  bent  on  scraping  his  way  through 
the  floor." 

Talleyrand  rose  under  the  French  republic. 
By  adroit  management  he  contrived  to  induce 
the  Directory  to  appoint  him  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  though  he  had  no  sort  of  claim  to 
office,  had  given  no  proof  of  political  ability,  and 
had  only  just  returned  from  America  with  fif- 
teen Louis  in  his  pocket.  When  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment, with  an  army  of  servants  under  his  orders, 
but  without  a  dollar  in  the  world.  His  house 
domestics  used  the  most  costly  services  of  Sev- 
res china,  from  want  of  money  to  buy  a  cheaper 
set.  It  was  then  that  Talleyrand  elicited  from 
Pinckney  the  famous  reply :  "  Millions  for  de- 
fense ;  not  a  cent  for  tribute  !"  He  was  luckier 
with  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  he  got  a  bribe 
of  eight  millions  of  francs,  in  consideration  of 
making  an  advantageous  treaty  with  Portugal. 
He  gave  five  to  the  five  members  of  the  Direct- 
ory, and  kept  three  for  himself.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.  Bonaparte  admin- 
istered a  gentle  slap  to  one  of  these  Directors 
soon  afterward,  when  Robert  Livingston  was 
presented  at  court.  After  the  formal  presenta- 
tion and  speeches  were  over,  the  First  Consul 
observed  in  French,  to  the  American  minister, 
"  Le  vieux  monde  est  corrompu ;  et  riy  a  plus  que 
le  nouveau  monde."  Livingston,  it  seems,  did  not 
understand  French,  and  looked  embarrassed. 
Upon  which  Bonaparte  turned  to  Cambaceres, 
who  stood  by,  and  said,  "Tell  him  in  English 
that  the  Old  World  is  corrupt :  you  can  say  so 
conscientiously." 

Talleyrand's  mot  on  the  poor  Duchess  of 
Berry,  whose  frailty  he  knew  better  than  most 
men,  was  not  bad.  People  were  wondering 
where  she  was,  and  reports  had  been  spread  of 
her  having  been  seen  in  various  places.  Talley- 
rand was  asked  what  he  thought.  He  said,  "  I 
don't  know  whether  she  can  be  found  in  Vendee, 
or  in  Italy,  or  in  Holland  ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, she  will  be  found  an  homme? 

A  gambler,  whose  style  of  play  was  not  strict- 
ly according  to  Hoyle,  was  once  detected  in 


some  unfair  practice,  and  was  civilly  told  by 
his  host  that  if  ever  he  saw  him  play  again,  he 
would  throw  him  out  of  window.  The  gambler 
took  Talleyrand's  opinion  how  he  should  act 
under  the  circumstances.  "My  dear  fellow," 
said  the  Prince,  "I  advise  you  never  to  play  in 
future  higher  than  the  ground  floor." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
It  is  usual,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  that  body, 
for  candidates  to  leave  cards  on  all  the  mem- 
bers. Talleyrand  once  received  the  card  of  an 
individual  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  lit- 
erary distinction,  but  who,  from  his  influence 
with  government,  was  well  known  to  be  the 
likely  candidate  for  the  vacancy.  A  friend  who 
was  with  the  Prince  when  he  got  the  card,  ex- 
claimed at  the  impudence  of  the  candidate,  de- 
manding, indignantly,  "  Why,  what  has  he  writ- 
ten ?"  "  Don't  you  see,"  said  Talleyrand,  hand- 
ing him  the  card,  "that  he  has  written  his 
name  ?" 

As  a  member  of  the  Academy,  he  was,  ex- 
efficio,  a  judge  of  letters.  Many  of  his  criticisms 
on  literary  works  are  on  record.  One,  on  the 
satirist,  Barthelemi,  is  good,  but  untranslatable. 
It  was  simply,  "La  corruption  engendre  les  vers." 

He  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  lived 
with  a  lady  who  did  the  honors  of  his  house. 
When  he  fell  ill,  his  wife  sent  to  inquire  after 
him ;  she  wished  it  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  civility  was  not  prompted  by  any  desire 
on  her  part  to  come  into  the  property  she  would 
acquire  by  his  death,  but  because  she  wished  to 
reciprocate  the  courtesy  with  which  he  had  sent 

to  inquire  after  her  friend,  the  Duke  of , 

when  his  health  failed. 

His  toilet  has  acquired  a  European  celebrity. 
When  Lord  Sefton  went  to  see  him,  "he  found 
him  in  the  hands  of  two  valets  de  chambre,  while 
a  third,  who  was  training  for  the  mysteries  of 
the  toilet,  was  looking  on  with  attention,  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  future  duties. 
The  Prince  was  in  a  loose  flannel  gown ;  his 
long  locks,  which  are  rather  scanty,  were  twist- 
ed and  cre'pus  with  a  curling-iron,  saturated  with 
powder  and  pomatum,  and  then  with  great  care 
arranged  into  snowy  ringlets.  His  under  attire 
was  a  flannel  pantaloon,  loose  and  undulating, 
except  in  those  parts  which  were  restrained  by 
the  bandages  of  the  iron  bar  which  supports 
the  lame  leg  of  this  celebrated  cripple." 

In  royal  anecdotes  Raikes,  who  had  the  Mea- 
gles's  weakness  for  rank,  intensified,  naturally 
abounds.  He  rather  liked  George  the  Fourth, 
and  speaks  with  something  like  approval  of  the 
profuseness  which  led  that  monarch  to  pay  Run- 
dell  the  jeweler  $80,000  for  the  hire  of  jewels 
for  his  coronation.  With  a  glow  of  manly  pride 
he  tells  a  story — which  he  had  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  saw  the  scene — of  George 
dining  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  mimicking,  at  the  dinner-table,  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  the  old  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  till  the  whole  tabic  was  in  a  roar,  and 
the  King  nearly  killed  himself  with  laughing. 
This  was  a  King  indeed  ! 
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But  honest  old  William  the  Fourth  was  a 

dreadful  thorn  in  Mr.  Kaikes's  side.  When 
William  told  Mr.  Van  Buren  that  he  had  al- 
ways seriously  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
born  a  free,  independent  American,  our  old  fogy 
covers  his  face  with  shame.  William  had  been 
a  sailor  in  his  youth,  and  had  preserved  hab- 
its of  flying  into  a  rage,  and  at  the  same  time 
strict  ideas  of  discipline.  On  one  occasion,  at  a 
levee,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  presented  him- 
self to  kiss  hands.  Etiquette  required  that  he 
should  kneel ;  but  as  he  had  a  wooden  leg  this 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  advanced,  hop- 
ing that  the  King  would  dispense  with  the  for- 
mality. William  grew  red  in  the  face  at  the 
bare  idea,  and  dismissed  the  wooden-legged 
lieutenant  with  a  sharp  reprimand. 

He  was  not  choice  in  his  language.  At  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  troubles,  when  the  pres- 
ent Sir  Charles  Napier  had  taken  the  command 
of  Don  Pedro's  fleet,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
the  King,  the  royal  family  went  to  see  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  at  Somerset  House.  The 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  received  them, 
and  unthinkingly  pointed  out  to  the  King  a  por- 
trait of  Napier.  William  exploded :  "  Captain 
Napier  may  be  d — d,  Sir,  and  you  may  be  d — d, 
Sir;  and  if  the  Queen  was  not  here,  I  would 
kick  you  down  stairs,  Sir !" 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  rather  pleased  our  old 
fogy,  though  the  latter,  who  was  a  rational  gas- 
tronomer, does  not  conceal  his  disgust  at  the 
monarch's  gluttony.  He  does  not  hesitate,  for 
instance,  to  condemn  Louis's  habit  of  having 
half  a  dozen  little  pork  chops  brought  in  be- 
tween the  courses  at  dinner,  snapping  them  up 
with  his  fingers,  and  eating  each  at  a  mouthful. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  ate  himself  to  death 
at  last.  He  ate  his  friends  to  death  first,  how- 
ever. A  party  of  old  gourmands  used  to  meet 
at  the  King's  table,  and  at  that  of  his  major 
domo  the  Duke  d'Escars,  and  eat  till  nature 
was  exhausted.  They  would  then  turn  to  the 
lady  at  the  head,  and  bowing  politely,  ask, 
"Will  Madame  permit  me  to  snatch  a  mo- 
ment's slumber  ?"  The  sacred  request  was  nev- 
er refused,  and  the  gorged  monster  Avould  throw 
a  napkin  over  his  face,  and  relieve  himself  by 
a  few  minutes'  placid  sleep  at  the  dinner-table. 

When  the  Duke  of  Escars  died,  one  of  the 
Paris  papers  noticed  the  event  in  the  following 
terms :  "  On  Friday  last,  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  had  a  fit  of  indigestion  of  which  M. 
the  Duke  of  Escars  died  on  the  following  day." 

Poor  Louis  had  his  qualities,  however.  When 
he  regained  his  kingdom,  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons he  sent  for  was  Fouche,  the  head  of  the 
police.  He  asked  the  functionary  whether  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the 
royal  family  during  their  exile.  "Yes,  Sire, 
every  day  the  actions  of  your  Majesty  were 
known  to  me."  "What!  was  I  betrayed?  I 
insist  on  knowing  who  thus  abused  my  confi- 
dence." "  But,"  replied  Fouchd,  "  if  I  speak  I 
must  wound  your  Majesty's  heart."  "Speak, 
Sir,"  roared  the  King  ;  "  I  insist."     "  Since  you 


command  it,  sire,  I  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  Due  d'Aumont."  Louis  smiled,  malicious- 
ly. "Aumont!  True,  he  was  poor.  So  I  al- 
lowed him  to  keep  12,000  out  of  the  48,000 
francs  you  generously  sent  him,  and  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  composing  the  letters  you  re- 
ceived by  dictating  them  myself."  Fouche  beat 
a  rapid  retreat. 

On  poor  Louis  Philippe  Raikes,  as  the  friend 
of  legitimacy,  is  uncommonly  hard.  He  quite 
agrees  with  Monsieur  de  Crequay,  who,  allud- 
ing to  the  abandonment  by  Philippe  Egalite  of 
the  royal  arms  of  France,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, bitterly  remarked  that  he  had  scratched 
from  his  escutcheon  what  ought  to  be  branded 
on  his  shoulder.  The  plebeian  instincts  of  the 
Citizen  King  shocked  Raikes.  He  had  actual- 
ly heard  that  a  coachmaker  had  been  to  the 
King's  ball !  At  another  ball  a  lady  observed 
to  her  partner  (whom,  according  to  French  cus- 
tom, she  did  not  know)  that  her  shoe  pinched 
her;  whereupon  the  cavalier  drew  a  card  from 
his   pocket  —  So-and-so,    Shoemaker,    No.   — 

■ Street — and  gallantly  tendered  it  to  the 

fair  lady.  Louis  Philippe  had  been  seen  to 
shake  hands  with  a  footman,  who,  for  a  bet, 
had  leaped  down  from  his  box  and  addressed 
the  King,  " Bonjour,  vion  ami!"  receiving  a  civil 
" Bonjour /"  in  return.  "How  different,"  ejac- 
ulates the  old  fogy,  "was  the  conduct  of  the 
old  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld  under  the  like 
affront!  When  a  stranger  accosted  him,  'Good- 
day,  my  friend,  how  are  you  ?'  he  calmly  re- 
plied, '  Good-day,  my  friend,  what  is  your  name?' 
That  was  dignity  and  no  mistake !" 

Raikes  won't  spare  Louis  Philippe's  friends 
either.  Sebastiani,  the  most  faithful  servant 
he  ever  had,  he  compares  to  a  drum,  which 
never  makes  a  noise  till  it  is  well  beaten — a 
habit  the  marshal  seems  to  have  had. 

Even  Fieschi  seems  a  sort  of  Harmodius  to 
the  old  fogy,  because  he  tried  to  kill  the  tyrant. 
He  mentions  with  unaffected  admiration  the 
exclamation  of  the  bold  villain  to  the  surgeon 
who  was  bleeding  him,  "  Have  a  care,  or  you 
will  leave  no  blood  for  the  executioner." 

The  Jews  do  not  figure  pleasantly  in  the  old 
fogy's  pages.  A  Mr.  Von  Rossum  once  went 
to  Rothschild,  he  says,  to  borrow  money  on 
stock ;  the  old  Jew  refused  him,  saying  (it  was 
cholera  time)  :  "  In  these  times  I  shall  not  lend 
money  to  any  one,  by  Got:  who  knows,  you 
may  be  dead  to-morrow."  Sure  enough,  the 
poor  man,  scared  by  the  rough  apostrophe,  went 
home  and  died  next  day. 

Another  Jew  banker  protected  the  famous 
French  actress  Mademoiselle  Bourgonin.  ne 
had  lately  received  the  cross  of  honor  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  gave  a  dinner  to  Laiitte, 
Talma,  and  other  lions  in  honor  of  the  event- 
After  dinner,  some  dispute  occurred  between 
the  host  and  Mademoiselle  Bourgonin,  and  the 
former  forgot  himself  in  the  heat  of  argument ; 
whereupon  she  savagely  retorted,  "  Cursed  Jew, 
you  bear  the  cross  and  deny  your  Saviour !" 

To  British  radicals  and  French  revolutiona- 
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ries,  Raikes  is  unmerciful.  When  the  cotton 
spinners  of  Manchester  began  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment under  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  clear  the 
national  glory  had  departed.  One  of  these 
new  men — a  woolen  spinner — once  asked  a  po- 
litical opponent  to  find  him  a  member  to  pair 
off  with  him.  "Pair,"  cried  the  Tory;  "of 
what — gloves  or  stockings  ?" 

And  when  the  revolutionary  feeling  broke 
out,  and  mobs  began  to  parade  the  streets  cry- 
ing "  Liberty  or  death !"  what  a  capital  answer 
that  was  of  the  sentinel  who  pointed  his  musket 
at  the  crowd,  and  shouted,  "I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  liberty,  boys ;  but  if  you  come  a  foot 
nearer  I'll  show  you  what  death  is." 

A  few  other  odds  and  ends  may  be  raked 
together. 

Raikes  discovered  that  God  Save  the  Queen 
was  a  French  song,  stolen  by  Handel  for  the 
house  of  Hanover.  The  girls  of  Saint  Cyr  used 
to  sing  before  Louis  XIV.  a  song  which  ran 

thus :  / 

"  Grand  Dieu,  sauve  le  roi, 
Grand  Dieu,  venge  le  roi, 

Vive  le  roi ! 
Que  toujours  glorieux, 
Louis  victorieux, 
Voye  ses  enemis 

Toujours  soumis! 
Grand  Dieu,  sauve  le  roi !"  etc. 

The  words  were  by  a  M.  de  Buison,  and  the 
music  by  Lully.  There  is  a  nut  for  our  British 
readers  to  crack. 

A  friend  observed  to  an  Italian  Cardinal, 
wishing  to  compliment  him,  that  assassinations 
were  much  less  frequent  than  formerly  in  Italy. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  use  of  chocolate  has  spared  us  great 
family  scandals."  Poison,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  is  fashionably  given  in  chocolate  in  Italy. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  authors,  or  rather 
sponsors,  of  the  old  trois  temps  waltz  were  a 
Frenchman  in  the  diplomatic  service  named 
Bourblane,  and  a  Dutchman  rejoicing  in  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  Baron  Tripp.  The  Church 
may  felicitate  itself  on  their  fate.  Poor  Bour- 
blane went  out  in  a  ship  to  some  Pacific  island, 
where  he  no  sooner  landed  than  he  was  eaten 
raw  by  the  natives ;  and  Tripp  philandered  a 
while,  then  blew  his  brains  out,  leaving  a  note 
to  say  that,  having  set  the  waltz  in  fashion,  he 
had  nothing  more  to  live  for. 

Raikes  was  a  friend  of  Brummell,  and  a  judge 
of  clothes.  Unlike  the  Beau,  however,  he  held 
tailors  in  supreme  contempt.  He  held  that  it 
might  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  a 
tailor  was  next  to  nothing.  "Every  body 
knows,"  he  says,  "  that  it  takes  nine  tailors  to 
make  a  man.  Now  as  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  she 
is  worth  nine  men :  arr/al,  one  cat  is  equal  to 
eighty-one  tailors."  To  the  tailors  of  the  fair 
sex,  dressmakers  and  milliners,  the  old  fogy 
was  equally  unsparing.  He  lived  in  the  days 
of  short  skirts  and  low-necked  dresses ;  and  says 
that  a  fine  lady's  ball  dress  is  like  a  winter  day  ; 
it  begins  too  late  and  ends  too  soon. 

By  way  of  ending  seriously  this  loose  gossip, 


we  may  give  a  table  compiled  apparently  with 
some  care  by  Mr.  Raikes  from  authentic  data. 
The  American  figures  Ave  supply ;  he  was  prob- 
ably not  aware  that  there  were  any  schools  in 
the  United  States. 

Table  of  persons  receiving  education  in 

Switzerland 1  in  6  of  total  population. 

Bavaria  and  Baden. . .  1    "  T  "  " 

Prussia  and  Scotland..  1    "  10  "  " 

Bohemia 1   "  11  "  " 

Holland 1   "  12  " 

Austria 1   "  13  "  " 

Moravia 1  "  14  "  '• 

England 1    "  16  "  " 

France 1   "  IT  "  " 

Venetian  Provinces.. .  1    "  30  "•  " 

Denmark 1   "  33  •*  " 

Poland  and  Gallicia  . .  1    "  80  "  " 

Portugal 1    "  84  '*  " 

Spain 1    "  346  '"  " 

Eussia 1    "  954  »  " 

Massachusetts 1    "  4  "  " 

New  York 1   "  3*  "  •« 

THE  SHERIFF'S  WIFE. 

IT  is  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first 
blush  of  the  dawn  is  just  breaking  into  my 
window,  and  lighting  up  a  world  full  of  more 
sorrow  and  shame  than  I  ever  before  dreamed 
or  imagined  could  be  in  it.  I  know — I  always 
did  know — that  there  was  much  of  real  sorrow 
here,  even  under  the  garb  of  philosophy  and  the 
face  of  careless  and  rioting  mirth.  But  as  I  sit 
here  in  my  solitary  chamber,  and  look  back 
from  the  deed  I  have  done  this  very  night, 
through  the  darkness  of  many  years,  during  all 
of  which  I  have  worn  a  mask — a  face  of  a  hy- 
pocrite— a  smile  of  quiet  peace  of  conscience, 
and  ofttimes  joy,  while  my  heart  was  all  the 
while  rebelling,  and  self-accusation  making  me 
a  coward,  I  shudder  and  feel  faint.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  all  these  hypocritical  years — let  it 
be  the  last. 

My  story  is  a  short  one,  and  I  have  resolved 
to  write  it.  No  one,  of  course,  can  know  who 
is  the  writer,  but  he  I  have  wronged  and  de- 
ceived, and  he  who  has  wronged  me  as  bitterly, 
should  they  ever  read  this.  Let  them  know! 
For  the  last,  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
me?  The  first  is  the  husband  of  my  bosom, 
and  he  knows  that  since  I  made  the  vow  that 
bound  us  to  each  other,  I  have  been  to  him  a 
"  faithful  and  loving  wife."  And  when  he  knows 
the  deed  I  have  done  this  night,  though  it  might 
bring  disgrace  and  shame  to  him,  /  know  he 
will  fold  me  to  his  heart,  and  believe  that  I  am 
still  his  own  true-hearted  wife.  And  ho  will 
believe  the  truth.  lam.  I  never  wronged  him 
in  thought  since  the  night  he  first  pillowed  his 
head  on  my  bosom.     I  know  I  never  shall. 

But  to  my  story.  I  have  a  vision  now  of  a 
large  house  in  New  England — that  is  the  near- 
est I  dare  write  the  place — a  pleasant  large 
house  in  the  dense  shadow  of  high  old  trees, 
with  a  wide  open  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge — the  edge  of  the  ocean — where  you 
could  stand  and  look  away  off  to  sea  till  the  eye 
grew  tired  of  the  distance :  it  was  so  far — so 
boundless  !     It  was  the  home  of  my  childhood. 
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I  was  born  there,  and  lived  there  till  I  was  a 
woman  grown ;  for  I  believe  I  was  a  woman  in 
spirit  long  before  I  reached  a  woman's  stature. 
There  was  no  other  house  near,  except  those 
of  my  father's  tenantry ;  for  he  was  owner  of  a 
vast  domain,  reaching  along  the  coast  for  I  know 
not  how  far,  and  away  back  into  the  country  for 
miles,  I  should  think.  There  were  seven  of  us 
children,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest,  and  half 
way  down  the  list  stood  the  name  of  my  only 
brother.  We  had  tutors  as  we  grew  up,  and 
the  best  masters ;  but  more  than  these,  we  had 
the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  parents.  But 
having  no  society  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
rarely  any  visitors  except  in  the  summer,  there 
was  nothing  to  subdue  the  exuberance  of  our 
spirits,  and  tame  down  to  conventional  forms 
our  out-door  habits. 

I  learned  and  loved  to  ride  my  father's  fleet 
horses,  and  would  scour  the  country  for  miles 
on  horseback  alone  and  unattended.  I  never 
thought  of  danger.  I  learned  to  row,  and  to 
manage  a  sail-boat,  and  often  spent  most  of  the 
day  on  the  water,  borne  along  by  a  gentle  breeze, 
or  bounding  over  the  fierce  waves  when  a  storm 
was  coming  along  the  coast.  I  could  do  it  now. 
Oh  !  how  I  should  love  this  very  moment  to  feel 
the  strong  breeze  blowing  on  my  cheek  that  was 
bearing  me  on  over  the  waters  as  it  did  when  I 
was  only  a  girl !  I  think  it  would  cool  my  brain, 
and  help  to  still  this  wild  beating  of  my  heart. 
It  was  the  month  of  June.  For  several  days 
a  wild  storm  had  been  raging  along  the  coast — 
a  very  unusual  thing  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
But  at  length  it  broke  away,  and  the  morning 
arose  clear  and  bright.  It  was  my  birthday.  I 
was  just  eighteen.  The  confinement  of  several 
days  had  been  irksome  to  me,  and  after  break- 
fast I  took  my  father's  large  sail-boat  for  a  day's 
excursion.  I  would  have  no  one  with  me  this 
day.  I  would  have  it  all  to  myself.  Two  hours 
from  that  time  found  me  far  out  at  sea,  and  a 
fine  breeze  bore  me  merrily  along,  with  a  wild 
feeling  of  freedom  that  they  only  know  who 
have  been  in  the  same  circumstances.  The 
land  faded  from  my  sight,  and  nothing  was 
around  me  but  the  boundless  horizon  of  water, 
and  the  glorious  sun  above  me.  I  seemed  alone 
in  the  world.  Not  a  sail  was  visible  in  the 
whole  expanse  of  sea.  Not  a  living  thing  moved 
in  sight.  I  was  alone,  and  with  a  careless  feel- 
ing of  indifference  to  every  thing  but  my  own 
sense  of  enjoyment,  I  became  unconscious  of 
the  passage  of  time  till  I  was  aroused  to  the 
feeling  that  I  was  not  the  only  being  in  exist- 
ence by  finding  myself  surrounded  by  floating 
spars,  and  the  rigging  of  a  large  vessel,  and 
boxes  and  bales  of  goods.  No  wreck  was  to  be 
seen ;  but  all  these  evidences  of  a  recent  one 
were  scattered  for  miles  over  the  sea. 

Housed  to  exertion,  I  steered  from  one  frag- 
ment to  another,  hoping  to  find  some  survivor. 
Every  speck  that  I  could  see  floating  in  the  dis- 
tance was  anxiously  examined,  but  no  human 
form  was  discoverable.  All  must  have  been 
lost ;   and  it  was  only  when  warned  by  the  de- 


clining sun  that  I  gave  up  in  despair,  and  turned 
my  boat  toward  the  land. 

Death  is  terrible  any  where.  To  those  who 
have  worn  out  weary  days  and  weeks  and  months 
in  sickness — going  down  to  the  grave  step  by 
step,  slowly  but  surely,  with  its  mouth  constant- 
ly open  before  them,  it  comes  with  a  sad  sense 
of  recoiling.  The  heart-ties  that  have  been 
gathering  about  them  for  years  and  years  are 
only  bound  the  tighter  and  stronger  in  the  pros- 
pect of  their  being  severed.  And  they  lie  day 
by  day,  and  the  nearer  they  draw  to  the  "all- 
trying  hour"  the  more  clingingly  they  look  back 
to  all  they  have  loved  and  all  they  are  losing, 
and  Memory  gathers  up  her  countless  and  hith- 
erto uncounted  stores  of  affection,  and  tells  them 
over  and  over  with  —  oh!  what  unutterable 
yearning  that  they  might  last !  But  to  be  lost 
at  sea — sailing  on  gayly  and  joyously — with  the 
land  almost  in  sight,  and  those  very  objects  that 
love  has  been  looking  toward  through  weary 
months  of  absence  almost  in  our  arms,  and 
gathered  to  our  hearts — to  go  down  suddenly 
to  the  chambers  of  the  deep,  in  the  midst  of 
terror  and  dismay,  and  the  shrieks  of  despair — 
how  ten-fold  more  terrible  it  must  be  i 

Such  thoughts  as  these  filled  my  mind  as  I 
turned  away  from  this  scene  of  ruin  and  steered 
toward  home,  and  had  lost  sight  of  every  vestige 
of  the  wreck,  when  I  saw  a  mere  speck  on  the 
water  a  little  out  of  my  course.  It  was  a  piece 
of  a  spar,  and  clinging  to  it,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  was  a  young  man.  I  know  not  how 
I  drew  him  into  the  boat.  But  it  seemed  the 
longest  day  of  my  life  till  I  reached  the  shore. 
The  wind  was  blowing  off  the  land,  and  I  had 
to  beat  far  down  the  coast  before  I  could  lay 
my  course  for  home.  I  had  no  restoratives  in 
the  boat — nothing  but  the  remnants  of  the  food 
and  water  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  and 
which  were  both  useless  in  such  an  emergency, 
and  I  feared  my  charge  Avould  die  before  I  could 
procure  any  aid  for  him. 

But  we  reached  the  shore  at  last,  and  he  was 
saved,  though  it  was  only  after  days  of  speech- 
less weakness,  and  weeks  of  careful  watching 
and  nursing,  that  he  was  able  again  to  walk 
about.  It  was  in  this  way  I  became  acquainted 
with  Maurice  Weston.  I  had  saved  his  life, 
and  I  became  his  constant  nurse.  I  felt  a  sort 
of  proprietorship  in  him,  which  all  the  family 
readily  yielded  to,  though  they  were  all  unre- 
mitting in  their  attentions  and  care,  and  by  the 
time  his  recovery  was  complete,  he  had  come  to 
be  regarded  almost  as  one  of  the  family.  And 
he  seemed  to  feel  himself  as  if  he  was  one  of 
us.  We  never  spoke  of  his  escape  as  if  we  felt 
that  it  called  for  any  gratitude  from  him;  and 
he  never,  after  the  first  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings, alluded  to  his  thankfulness  again,  though 
he  often  told  us  of  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and 
his  own  sufferings  and  peril.  To  mc  his  man- 
ner had  ever  been  kind  and  gentle,  but  not 
pointedly  attentive ;  and  if  he  ever  spoke  of 
my  agency  in  his  rescue,  it  seemed  more  in  as- 
tonishment at  my  courage  and  skill  in  sailing, 
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than  as  any  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  of  life 
to  me.  And  yet  I  believe  he  felt  it.  I  believe 
it  to  this  day,  after  all  the  years  of  time,  and  the 
immeasurable  space  that  scorn,  and  contempt, 
and  injured  love,  and  down-trodden  and  crushed 
affection  throw  between  man  and  woman,  that 
have  so  long  lain  between  him  and  me.  He 
could  not  help  it.  He  was  a  man,  and  though 
there  was  no  risk  of  life  on  my  part  to  save  his 
— though  it  was  all  mere  accident  that  took  me 
to  the  spot,  and  the  mere  impulse  of  humanity 
that  led  me,  as  it  would  any  one  else,  to  rescue 
him  from  death — yet  I  did  it.  I  saved  his  life 
— drew  him,  with  my  woman's  arm,  from  the 
sea  when  his  hold  on  the  fragment  of  the  wreck 
was  only  the  drowning  man's  grasp  of  despair, 
and  any  moment  might  have  seen  that  hold 
loosened  and  him  lost  in  the  deep;  and  he 
would  have  been  infinitely  less  than  man  if  he 
did  not  feel  the  debt  he  owed  me.  Such  is  the 
confidence  I  have  in  human  nature.  None  are 
all  evil ;  and  I  do  not  believe  any  are  insensible 
to  benefits.  But  I  have  often  thought  since — 
though  I  did  not  think  then — that  it  was  strange 
that  for  so  many  weeks  he  should  never  but 
once  mention  a  fact  that  would  have  made  al- 
most a  dumb  man  eloquent. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  his  character,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  What  I,  a  young  and  in- 
experienced girl,  thought  him  to  be,  may  be  im- 
agined, though  I  afterward  found  out  my  error. 
He  bore  all  the  appearance  and  wore  the  dress 
of  a  gentleman,  and  represented  himself  as  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  man.  He  had 
a  cultivated  mind  and  polished  manners,  and 
was  fitted  to  shine  in  society.  He  had  trav- 
eled in  all  countries,  and  was  on  his  way  home 
from  abroad  when  the  vessel  was  lost.  Why 
was  he  alone  saved  ?  He  never  wrote  letters  to 
his  friends  while  with  us,  for  he  said  he  would 
not  distress  them  with  the  news  of  his  accident 
till  he  should  see  them. 

But  why  do  I  linger  over  these  memories? 
He  left  us.  And  he  came  again  after  a  few 
weeks'  absence.  And  when  he  had  gone  he 
wrote  to  us — to  me — and  his  letters  were  full 
of  high  thoughts,  and  noble  aspirations,  and 
glowing  accounts  of  incidents  he  had  met  with 
in  his  travels.  And  he  wrote  often.  I  learned 
to  wait  with  longing  anticipations  for  his  letters, 
and  every  one  seemed  to  awaken  a  new  and 
stronger  feeling  in  my  mind  toward  him.  But 
I  did  not  inquire  what  it  was.  I  did  not  sus- 
pect its  nature.  I  did  not  dream  that  he  was 
trying  to  weave  around  me  a  strong  but  invisi- 
ble net,  in  which  I  was  to  be  taken  captive  at 
his  will.  But  when  he  came  again,  and  stood 
by  my  side,  with  his  manly  form  and  noble  bear- 
ing, and  looked  calmly  and  kindly  down  into 
my  eyes,  and  spoke  words  of  gratitude,  as  if  his 
feelings  had  all  along  been  pent  up  and  smoth- 
ered till  they  could  no  longer  be  subdued,  un- 
willing tears  filled  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  most  intoxicating  spell  upon  me  which  I 
could  not,  and  did  not  wish  to  extricate  myself 
from.    And  then  came  words  of  love — glowing, 


and  earnest,  and  truthful  love — and  I  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  heart. 
It  was  all  his,  and  from  that  moment  I  was 
bound  up  in  his  love. 

The  years  passed  thus,  with  occasional  visits 
and  constant  correspondence — years  shorter  in 
memory  than  the  hours  that  passed  when  I  took 
him  from  the  sea  till  I  reached  the  land;  and 
every  word  he  spoke  to  me,  and  every  letter  he 
wrote,  only  bound  me  tighter  in  the  toils  that 
he  had  woven  around  me.  And  then  came  mis- 
fortune. 

I  know  not  how  it  happened — I  never  in- 
quired into  it  or  asked  the  cause  ;  but  one  even- 
ing my  father  came  home  with  a  strange  look 
of  sadness  on  his  face,  and  the  next  morning  wo 
Avere  told  of  his  ruin — of  the  loss  of  all  his  broad 
lands  and  noble  forests,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed. And  more  than  all  this,  we  lost  him; 
for,  with  a  broken  spirit,  in  a  few  days  he  too 
lay  down  and  died.  I  wrote  to  Maurice  and 
told  all  our  sad  story,  and  asked  him  to  come  to 
us  in  our  sorrow ;  for  I  felt  then  that  I  had  no 
one  to  lean  on  but  him.  And  instead  of  com- 
ing, he  wrote  a  letter — short  and  cold  and  hard- 
hearted ;  no,  heartless — and  took  back  all  the 
words  of  love  he  had  ever  spoken.  He  talked 
of  gratitude,  and  the  everlasting  remembrance 
of  the  debt  he  owed  me — a  debt  he  could  never 
wipe  out,  and  which  could  never  be  effaced  from 
his  memory ;  but  of  his  love — no  matter  what 
he  said.  But  while  I  read  his  cold  and  heart- 
less letter,  I  read  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
hypocrisy  that  he  had  been  practicing  upon  me. 

Did  it  crush  me  ?  Did  I  sink  down  in  broken- 
hearted despair  ?  Would  the  woman — the  girl — 
who  since  her  childhood  had  been  accustomed  to 
govern  fleet  race-horses,  or  contend  with  her  tiny 
arm  against  the  rude  winds  and  the  rough  waves 
of  the  sea,  yield  to  one  blow  of  fate?  Perhaps 
it  was  enough  to  break  a  stout  heart,  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  break  mine ;  and,  as  if  the  blow 
had  suddenly  transformed  me  into  the  mature 
woman  I  had  never  been  before,  I  rose  up  strong 
and  resolute  to  meet  Avhat  lay  before  me.  It  is 
true  that,  for  a  few  hours,  a  "horror  of  great 
darkness"  gathered  about  me,  and  I  went  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  wandered  around  where  I  had 
first  taken  him  from  the  water,  and  in  that  hour 
traveled  over  all  the  years  that  had  passed  since, 
with  a  feeling  of  the  keenest  torture — not  of  re- 
gret ;  for  I  felt  that,  knowing  him  as  I  did  then, 
I  could  spurn  him  from  my  side,  and  despise 
his  gratitude.  But  from  that  hour  he  was  ban- 
ished from  my  heart  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  had 
never  had  a  place  there. 

What  passed  for  the  following  years  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  my  story — how  I  struggled 
along  in  hopeless  but  respectable  poverty,  main- 
taining my  independence  of  character,  in  spite 
of  our  sad  reverse,  till  I  married.  It  is  the  idlest 
folly  to  say  or  pretend  that  a  woman  never 
loves  but  once.  Love's  young  dream  may  be 
the  brightest  and  fondest,  but  some  after-love 
may  be  by  far  the  happiest  and  best  reality.  I 
never  cherished  the  first,  though  I  have  found 
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the  last;  and  in  the  warm  affections  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  best  of  men,  I  have  been  happy, 
though  I  have  wronged  and  deceived  him  by 
hiding  from  him  the  history  of  my  former  love. 
And  often,  when  he  has  drawn  me  to  his  side 
caressingly,  and  told  me,  what  I  have  always 
believed,  that  I  was  his  first  and  only  love,  I 
have  felt  my  heart  sink  down  in  shame  and  self- 
condemnation  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  him.  lie 
was  not  rich,  but  a  man  honored  and  respected 
by  all ;  and  we  had  been  married  six  years  when 
he  was  chosen  sheriff  of  the  county. 

One  of  his  duties  wras  to  take  charge  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  confined  in  the  jail,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  entering  on  the  office  there  was 
one  who  was  to  be  tried  for  murder,  and  on  his 
trial  the  cold-blooded  heartlessness  of  the  deed 
was  proved  so  clearly  that  no  one  doubted  his 
guilt,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death.    It  seemed 
the  act  of  a  fiend.     It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
a  man  could  be  guilty  of  so  foul  a  deed.     No 
extenuating  circumstances  were  brought  out  on 
the  trial,  and  none  Avere  known.     The  facts,  in 
a  few  words,  were  these :  He  had  lived  in  the 
place  where  the  murder  Avas  committed  about 
three  years,  and  had,  soon  after  coming  there, 
become  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, to  whose  eldest  daughter  he  became  very 
attentive.     He  was  a  gentleman  in  appearance 
and  manners,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
wealthy;  but  still,  Mary  Anderson  did  not  like 
him,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  made 
her  the  offer  of  his  hand,  she  kindly  declined  it. 
He,  however,  continued  his  attentions  till  she 
became  engaged  to  another,  when  his  whole 
conduct  toward  her  became  changed,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  persisted  in  a  course  of  petty  per- 
secutions toward  her.     These  she  disregarded, 
till  the  time  was  fixed  for  her  marriage  and  be- 
came publicly  known,  when  he   met  her  one 
afternoon  returning  home  from  a  neighbor's, 
and   used  violent  words   and   threats,    which 
alarmed  her.     She  communicated  these  to  her 
father,  wrho  remonstrated  with  him,  but  only 
with  the  effect  of  increasing  his  violence  and 
eliciting  new  threats.    The  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  she  was  to  be  married  she  was  found 
in  her  bed,  murdered.     All  things  tended  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  him,  and  he  Avas  arrested. 
I  had  become  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  and  the 
prisoner  was  brought  down  in  the  charge  of  an 
officer,  with  a  few  friends  who,  like  myself,  Avere 
curious  to  see  so  great  a  criminal,  I  stationed 
myself  near  Avhcre  he  Avould  pass.    I  kneAv  him. 
One  glance  Avas  enough  to  see  and  knoAv,  under 
his  neglected  hair,  and  unshorn  beard,  and  hag- 
gard, almost  ghastly  face,  the  features  of  one  I 
had  loA'ed   and  almost  Avorshiped  a  feAV  years 
ago.     How  I  concealed  my  agitation  I  can  not 
tell.     I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  I  Avere  sinking 
into  the  earth.    I  felt  that  it  would  be  mercy  if 
the  building  would  fall  and  crush  me.     There 
Avas  no  feeling  of  gratified  vengeance,  as  many 
may  suppose,  for  his  conduct  toAvard  me ;  but, 


on  the  contrary,  there  seemed,  for  the  time,  an 
entire  oblivion  of  all  that  had  passed  for  years 
and  a  floAving  back  into  my  heart  of  flood  upon 
flood  of  old  memories,  as  dear  to  me  as  they 
had  been  of  old.  I  Avould  have  given  Avorlds  at 
that  moment  to  have  been  alone  Avith  him,  Avhere 
I  could — but  it  does  not  matter.  It  Avas  but  an 
instant,  yet  I  traveled  through  years  in  that  mo- 
ment, and  lived  over  again  years  of  bliss. 

Was  I  mad  ?  No  ;  I  had  only  forgotten  my- 
self, and  my  mastery  over  my  oAvn  feelings  and 
actions.  In  one  moment  I  Avas  myself  again, 
and  listened  Avith  an  unmoved  face,  but  with  a 
sinking  heart  still,  to  the  opinions  of  my  com- 
panions of  the  savage  appearance  of  the  crim- 
inal. But  Avhen  they  Avere  gone,  and  I  had  re- 
tired to  my  inner  room  and  locked  the  door,  I 
gave  myself  up  to  the  unrestrained  torrent  of 
my  thoughts.  I  forgot,  for  the  time,  husband, 
and  duty,  and  conscience,  and  reveled  in  the 
memory  of  the  past.  I  forgot  that  he  was  a 
criminal — a  murderer — that  the  blood  of  a  avo- 
man  was  on  his  hands  and  his  heart — I  forgot 
that  he  had  ever  Avronged  me.  I  only  remem- 
bered our  love  of  former  days,  while  I  forgot  all 
the  happiness  and  peace  I  had  enjoyed  since. 

But  this  could  not  last.  Gradually  the  tu- 
mult in  my  heart  subsided,  and  I  returned  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  present  and  myself; 
and  Avhen  my  husband  came  in,  it  Avas  Avith  in- 
tense shame  in  my  breast,  but  hid  from  my 
face,  that  I  met  him.  Poor  hypocrite!  Why 
had  I  not  told  him  before — Avhy  did  I  not  tell 
him  then,  all  that  had  been  in  my  heart  ? 

All  that  night  I  was  haunted  by  these  mem- 
ories ;  and  could  I  live  on  for  Aveeks  thus — with 
him  under  the  same  roof — confined  in  a  dun- 
geon— a  man  I  had  loA-ed  and  gloried  in — a 
man  Avhose  smile  had  once  been  the  day-star  of 
my  life  ?  I  was  glad  Avhen  the  morning  broke. 
It  was  the  first  day  in  all  my  married  years  that 
I  had  been  glad  to  have  my  husband  absent  from 
my  side.  But  noAV  his  presence  accused  me. 
I  feared  to  read  in  every  look  that  he  suspected 
me,  and  believed  that  I  had  deceived  him,  and 
that  he  would  spurn  me  from  him  because  I 
had  palmed  upon  him  a  cold  and  faded  love — 
the  counterfeit  only  of  that  true  and  hearty  and 
earnest  affection  which  he  had  given  me.  It 
Avas  not  so,  but  my  fears  magnified  every  thing. 

And  morning  came  at  last,  and  the  active 
business  of  the  day  kept  him  away,  and  I  had 
time  to  examine  my  oavu  feelings;  and  it  Avas  a 
long  time  before  I  could  satisfy  myself  as  to 
what  they  precisely  Avere.  That  I  did  not  love 
my  husband  Avas  a  thought  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  admitted.  If  Maurice  Weston  had  come  back 
— if  I  had  met  him  at  liberty  any  Avhere,  and 
free  from  the  stain  of  crime,  and  in  the  honor 
and  confidence  of  men — if  I  had  found  him  oc- 
cupying high  station — all  that,  years  ago,  I  had 
dreamed  he  Avas  and  ought  to  be — I  should 
have  clung  proudly  and  fondly  to  my  husband's 
side,  and  felt  that  he  Avas  immeasurably  higher 
and  better  and  dearer  than  the  sordid  man  Avho 
had  deserted  me — the  saviour  of  his  life — be- 
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cause  I  was  poor.  Yes !  I  would  have  lived  in 
poverty  with  the  one,  while  I  should  have  turn- 
ed away  in  scorn  and  contempt  from  the  other, 
had  I  still  been  single.  The  more  I  thought  of 
it  the  more  true  did  I  feel  was  my  love  for  him 
whose  only  I  was  and  wished  to  be.  And  now 
that  the  other  was  a  convicted  felon — guilty  of 
the  foulest  crime — stained  with  blood,  and  that 
of  the  woman  he  had  professed  to  love,  and  over 
whom  the  righteous  sword  of  justice — undeniable 
justice — was  hanging — how  infinitely  far  from 
love  must  the  feelings  be  that  I  had  for  him  ? 
Yet  what  were  they  ?  I  could  not  tell.  I  was 
living  two  lives  :  one,  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
present,  and  the  other  in  the  vivid  memory  of 
years  ago,  and  both  so  strangely  mingled  as  to 
seem  one. 

The  cell  in  which  prisoners  under  sentence 
of  death  are  confined  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  prison.  Indeed  it  is  an  apartment  by 
itself.  It  is  larger,  and  more  like  a  room,  but 
constructed  with  additional  security  against 
escape.  Two  doors,  at  the  distance  of  several 
feet  from  each  other,  form  the  entrance ;  and 
light  is  freely  admitted  through  a  large,  but 
double-grated  window.  In  this  room  Weston 
was  now  placed.  For  any  other  prisoner  under 
the  same  circumstances  my  sympathies  would 
have  been  very  warm.  But  what  this  one  had 
been  to  me  made  him  vastly  more  an  object  of 
intense  interest,  and  day  by  day  my  strange 
feelings  were  preying  upon  my  mind,  and  some 
strong  influence  seemed  urging  me  to  visit  him 
in  his  cell.  At  first  I  repelled  the  thought,  but 
it  would  again  force  itself  upon  me.  I  had 
heard  of  persons  who  were  possessed  of  that 
strange  mesmeric  power  by  which  they  can  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  others  even  at  a  distance. 
Was  he  one  of  these,  and  was  he  constantly 
urging  me  with  this  thought?  But  he  could 
not  know  that  I  was  near  him.  He  had  not 
seen  me  the  day  I  saw  him  in  the  gallery.  Did 
he  know  that  I  was  the  wife  of  the  sheriff? 

Filled  with  such  thoughts  I  was  one  night 
just  falling  asleep.  The  hour  was  very  late, 
and  I  had  been  turning  about  in  a  ver^  nervous 
state  for  a  long  time.  Suddenly  I  started  up 
at  the  sound  of  my  name  distinctly  called — 
Isabel !  I  knew  the  voice ;  but  in  a  moment 
persuaded  myself  that  I  had  been  dreaming. 
But  again,  just  as  sleep  was  again  stealing  upon 
me,  I  heard  the  same  voice  call  me  again.  I 
could  not  resist  it  now,  and  all  efforts  to  per- 
suade myself  of  its  being  unreal  were  vain.  My 
hasband  was  lying  in  a  profound  sleep  by  my 
side.  I  arose  at  once,  and  taking  the  keys  of 
the  cell  from  the  place  where  they  were  always 
kept,  I  groped  my  way  in  the  darkness  down  to 
the  corridor  leading  to  it,  and  then  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  light  my  lamp  and  collect  my  thoughts. 
Even  then  I  would  have  gone  back,  but  could 
not. 

One  moment  more  and  I  stood  before  him. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  with  his 

face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  he  did  not  stir  till 

I  approached  near  enough  to  have  touched  him. 
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"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  he  then  said, 
raising  his  haggard  face  toward  me 

"It  was  your  voice,  then,  that  I  heard?"  I 
asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  did  not  call  you,  but  I 
knew  you  would  come,  though  I  looked  for  you 
sooner.  My  name  is  changed,  so  that  you  did 
not  know  it  was  I,  or  you  would  have  been  here 
before." 

"  How,  then,  could  you  expect  me,  when  I 
could  not  have  known  you  were  here  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Because  I  have  wished  for  you,  thought  of 
you,  and  longed  for  you.  And  now,  just  before 
you  came,  I  was  sitting  here  on  my  hard  bed — 
for  sleep  does  not  visit  me,  at  least  I  do  not 
know  that  it  does — and  thinking  over  the  past, 
and  the  memory  of  other  days ;  and  I  thought 
of  the  time  when  death  in  another  form  from 
that  which  hangs  over  me  now  had  almost 
seized  upon  me,  and  the  image  of  my  pre- 
server— of  you,  Isabel — rose  up  before  my  mind 
so  clear  and  strong,  that  I  felt  that  I  would  give 
the  world,  if  it  were  mine,  to  see  you  once 
more." 

"  And  for  what  would  you  see  me,  Maurice 
Weston — me,  whom  you  wronged  so  terribly  ?" 

"Then,  it  was  but  to  look  upon  your  face 
again;  to  see  you  as  I  used  to  see  you,  and 
perhaps  to  be  forgiven.  Now  that  you  are  here, 
and  I  see  you,  it  is  to  talk  of  those  times  when 
we  were  the  world  to  each  other;  for  I  loved  you 
then,  Isabel — loved  you  with  all  the  intensity  of 
the  language  I  used  to  tell  you  of  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  I  deserted  you,  I  loved  you.  You  do 
not  believe  me.  Well — I  should  have  been 
more  of  a  fiend  than  I  am  not  to  have  been 
grateful  for  the  life  you  preserved.  But  that 
was  not  all.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  sordid 
and  wicked  in  acting  as  I  did.  But  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  watched  you — followed  you — 
and  never  till  you  were  married  did  I  think  of 
another,  and  her — for  an  infinitely  less  offense 
than  mine  was  to  you — I  destroyed.  I  will 
not  deny  it  to  you,  Isabel.  My  punishment 
will  be  just.  You  have  not  forgotten  those 
days—" 

"Mention  them  not,  Maurice  Weston,"  said 
I.  "It  is  wrong  in  you,  and  wrong  in  me  to 
listen.     Then  let  them  be  forgotten." 

"But  I  must  speak  of  them,"  he  replied. 
"  You  will  not  forbid  a  dying  man  to  recall  the 
holiest  hours  of  his  sinful  life.  You  will  not 
take  from  him  the  only  memories  that  have  in 
them  any  real  joy." 

"There  are  other  things  now  to  think  of,  of 
vastly  more  importance,"  said  I.  "  These  are 
all  past.  But  there  is  the  guilt  of  blood  on 
your  soul,  to  which  your  treatment  of  me  is  com- 
paratively nothing.  Your  life  is  forfeited  now. 
When  you  were  wrecked  on  the  ocean  you  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God.  Now  you  arc 
in  the  hands  of  inexorable  man,  whose  justice 
demands  blood  for  blood.  Think  of  this,  and 
of  repentance." 

"Have  I  not  thought  of  it?"  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Look  on  me,  Isabel !  Do  you  know  this  face? 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  weeks,  and  yet  I  feel  that 
repentance  and  remorse  have  plowed  furrows 
there  almost  as  deep  as  in  my  heart.  But  all 
this  can  not  shut  out  the  memory  of  what  we 
once  were  to  each  other,  when  I  see  you  here 
before  me;  and  grief  for  what  I  have  lost  in  los- 
ing you,  or  rather,  forfeited  by  forsaking  you, 
is  only  exceeded  by  my  remorse  for  this  last 
wretchedly  wicked  deed  I  have  done." 

Was  it  that  I  saw  through  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  man  ?  or  what  was  it  that  gave  me  sudden 
strength?  I  felt  the  influence  that  had  im- 
pelled me  to  go  there  weakening  and  giving 
way,  and  all  at  once  I  rose  up  superior  to  it. 

"You  are  not  going!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
saw  me  turning  to  leave  the  cell.  "You  will 
not  leave  me  alone  here  to  feed  upon  my  own 
heart,  as  I  have  through  these  long  weary  days 
that  I  have  been  confined  here.  Stay  but  one 
moment  longer,  Isabel,  or  say  you  will  come 
again.  This  terrible  solitude  is  worse  than  death. 
You  will  come  again,  will  you  not  ?" 

Why  did  he  not  follow  me  ?  But  he  did  not. 
He  did  not  even  rise  from  the  bed  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting  while  he  talked  to  me.  But 
as  I  locked  the  door,  and  the  last  gleam  of  the 
lamp  fell  on  him  through  the  grating,  I  could 
see  that  his  eye  was  fixed  on  me,  and  I  heard 
the  last  words,  "  Yes,  you  will  come  again  !" 

That  night  I  slept  soundly  and  sweetly.  No 
dreams  haunted  my  pillow,  but  when  I  woke 
late  on  the  following  morning,  it  was  with  these 
last  words  of  the  prisoner  sounding  in  my  ears, 
and  through  the  dsy  I  seemed  to  hear  them 
continually.  But  my  resolution  was  strong,  and 
I  was  determined  not  to  see  him  again.  I  was 
not  afraid  for  myself.  I  did  not  fear  the  influ- 
ence of  his  words,  for  now  all  the  past,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  was  only  like  a  dream  to 
me.  But  what  a  dream  it  gradually  became,  I 
only  can  know.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  I  struggled  against  it;  but  every  night 
I  heard  the  same  call,  "Isabel,  Isabel !"  and 
every  day  those  wor«.s,  "Yes,  you  will  come 
again." 

I  grew  wild  with  the  excitement.  I  hated 
society,  and  dreaded  the  companionship  of  my 
husband.  I  wondered  that  he  did  not  notice 
it  and  suspect  me,  though  in  his  presence  I  used 
every  effort  to  be  calm,  and  in  a  measure  I  suc- 
ceeded. But  this  could  not  last  always.  Weeks 
were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  day  of  execution, 
and  before  that  time  I  must  go  mad  or  die. 
What  should  I  do? 

Last  night  my  excitement  reached  a  pitch 
that  was  beyond  my  control,  and  when  I  heard 
the  regular  and  expected  call,  I  obeyed  it.  I 
could  not  resist  it.  Again  I  entered  the  cell. 
But  what  a  change  I  saw.  If  he  was  altered 
before,  he  was  a  thousand  times  more  changed 
now. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come  again,"  he  said,  as 
I  entered.  "  I  have  expected  you  every  night 
since  you  were  here.  I  knew  the  memory  of 
former  love  eould  not  have  died  out  from  your 


heart.  The  woman  who  saved  a  stranger  from 
drowning  could  not  see  one  she  had  loved  doom- 
ed to  a  shameful  death  without  feeling  sympathy 
for  him." 

"Be  silent,  Sir!"  I  replied;  for  as  soon  as  I 
stood  in  his  presence  my  strength  of  mind  all 
came  back  to  me.  "  This  is  no  time  to  speak  of 
these  things.  I  have  forgotten  them  all,  so  far 
as  they  can  have  any  influence  upon  my  feelings 
now  for  you.  The  past  is  all  dead  to  me,  and 
I  have  never  mourned  for  it." 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  to-night  ?"  he  in- 
quired. "Is  it  to  add  torture  to  my  already 
crucified  heart  ?  You  will  at  least  say  you  for- 
give me,  for  it  is  not  in  woman's  heart  to  refuse 
in  this  awful  hour." 

"I  do,  as  I  hope  to  be  myself  forgiven,  Mau- 
rice," I  replied. 

A  new  and  strange  impulse  at  this  moment 
seized  me.  I  knew  that  when  I  left  him  I 
should  suffer  the  same  torment  that  I  had  been 
suffering  for  many  days,  and  the  dread  of  it  rose 
up  with  a  supernatural  power  in  my  mind. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  save  my  reason  or 
my  life.  The  motive  was  an  utterly  selfish  one. 
The  past  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  all 
for  the  future,  and  thai  future  my  own. 

"Follow  me,  Maurice,"  I  said  to  him,  and 
left  the  cell.  I  did  not  look  behind  me,  but  I 
knew  that  he  was  coming.  I  did  not  look  at 
him  again,  but  in  silence  I  led  the  way  through 
the  corridor  to  the  outer  door  of  the  prison,  and 
he  passed  through  without  a  word.  He  seem- 
ed stunned  by  the  unexpected  deliverance.  He 
was  free. 

Leaving  all  the  doors  wide  open,  I  stole  back 
to  my  room,  and  deposited  the  keys  in  their 
place,  and  for  three  hours  have  slept  a  quiet 
sleep  by  the  side  of  the  man  upon  whom  I  have 
this  night  inflicted  a  wrong,  that  no  one  else 
but  he  could  forgive.  But  he,  when  I  tell  him 
all,  as  I  shall  in  a  few  da}-s,  when  the  wonder 
and  excitement  of  this  morning  has  passed  by, 
will — I  know  he  will — love  me  as  well  as  he 
does  now,  and  speak  not  one  word  of  censure 
or  reproach,  nor  doubt  my  true  and  hearty  love 
for  him. 

WHEN  WE  HUSKED  THE  CORN. 

OCTOBER  scorching  fires  the  trees, 
And  naked  lies  the  shivering  vine ; 
While  dimly  o'er  the  distant  seas 

The  fading  lights  of  summer  shine. 
Along  the  lane  the  negro  blows 

Deep  summons  on  his  noonday  horn, 
And  homeward  troop  the  girls  and  beaus 
From  husking  of  the  corn. 

I  mind  me  well  that  autumn  da}r, 
When,  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 

We  turned  our  labor  into  play, 

And  husked  the  corn  for  neighbor  Lowe. 

Ah  !  wife,  we  were  the  blithest  pair 
That  e'er  to  wedded  love  wero  born ; 

For  I  was  gay  and  you  were  fair 

A  husking  of  the  corn. 
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Oh  !  how  we  sang,  and  how  we  laughed ! 

Our  hearts  sat  lightly  on  our  lips, 
As  we  the  golden  cider  quaffed, 

And  passed  the  bowl  with  rustic  quips. 
And  when  sly  hints  of  love  went  round, 

You  glanced  at  me  with  pouting  scorn, 
Yetsmiled,  though  you  would  fain  have  frowned, 
A  husking  of  the  corn. 

Then  when  I  found  the  scarlet  ear, 
And  claimed  the  old  traditioned  kiss, 

You  bade  me  not  approach  too  near, 
And  pleaded  that,  and  pleaded  this — 

Away  you  fled,  and  I  pursued, 

Till  all  too  faint  you  were  to  warn ; 

And — know  you  not  how  well  I  wooed 
A  husking  of  the  corn  ? 


BY   CHARLES   DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— NOBODY'S  STATE  OF  MIND. 

IF  Arthur  Clennam  had  not  arrived  at  that 
wise  decision  firmly  to  restrain  himself  from 
loving  Pet  (which,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  set- 
tled the  business),  he  would  have  lived  on  in  a 
state  of  much  perplexity,  involving  difficult  strug- 
gles with  his  own  heart.  Not  the  least  of  these 
would  have  been  a  contention,  always  waging 
within  it,  between  a  tendency  to  dislike  Mr. 
Henry  Gowan,  if  not  to  regard  him  with  posi- 
tive repugnance,  and  a  whisper  that  the  inclina- 
tion was  neither  just  nor  generous.  A  gallant 
nature  is  not  prone  to  strong  aversions,  and  is 
slow  to  admit  them  even  dispassionately ;  but 
when  it  finds  ill-will  gaining  upon  it,  and  can  dis- 
cern between-whiles  that  its  origin  is  not  dis- 
passionate, such  a  nature  is  distressed. 

Therefore  Mr.  Henry  Gowan  would  have 
clouded  Clennam's  mind,  and  would  have  been 
far  oftener  present  to  it  than  more  agreeable 
persons  and  subjects,  but  for  the  great  prudence 
of  his  decision  aforesaid.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Gow- 
an seemed  transferred  to  Daniel  Doyce's  mind ; 
at  all  events,  it  so  happened  that  it  usually  fell 
to  Mr.  Doyce's  turn,  rather  than  to  Clennam's, 
to  speak  of  him  in  the  friendly  conversations 
they  held  together.  These  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence now,  as  the  two  partners  shared  a  por- 
tion of  a  roomy  house  in  one  of  the  grave  old- 


fashioned  City  streets,  lying  not  far  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  by  London  Wall. 

Mr.  Doyce  had  been  to  Twickenham  to  pass 
the  day.  Clennam  had  excused  himself.  Mr. 
Doyce  was  just  come  home.  He  put  in  his 
head  at  the  door  of  Clennam's  sitting-room  to 
say  Good-night. 

"  Come  in,  come  in !"  said  Clennam. 

"I  saw  you  were  reading,"  returned  Doyce, 
as  he  entered,  "and  thought  you  might  not  care 
to  be  disturbed." 

But  for  the  notable  resolution  he  had  made, 
Clennam  really  might  not  have  known  what  he 
had  been  reading ;  really  might  not  have  had 
his  eyes  upon  the  book  for  an  hour  past,  though 
it  lay  open  before  him.  He  shut  it  up,  rather 
quickly. 

"Are  they  well?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Doyce;  "they  are  well.  They 
are  all  well." 

Daniel  had  an  old  workmanlike  habit  of  car- 
rying his  pocket-handkerchief  in  his  hat.  He 
took  it  out  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  it,  slow- 
ly repeating  "  they  are  all  well.  Miss  Minnie 
looking  particularly  well,  I  thought." 

"Any  company  at  the  cottage?" 

"No,  no  company." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  on,  you  four  ?"  asked 
Clennam,  gayly. 

"There  were  five  of  us,"  returned  his  part- 
ner. "There  was  What's-his-name.  He  was 
there." 

"Who  is  he?"  said  Clennam. 

"Mr.  Henry  Gowan." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure!"  cried  Clennam,  with  un- 
usual vivacity.     "Yes!  I  forgot  him." 

"  As  I  mentioned,  you  may  remember,"  said 
Daniel  Doyce,  "  he  is  always  there  on  Sunday." 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Clennam.  "I  remem- 
ber now." 

Daniel  Doyce,  still  wiping  his  forehead,  plod- 
dingly repeated,  "Yes.  He  was  there,  he  was 
there.  Oh  yes,  he  was  there.  And  his  dog. 
He  was  there  too." 

"Miss  Meagles  is  quite  attached  to — the — 
dog,"  observed  Clennam. 

"Quite  so,"  assented  his  partner.  "More 
attached  to  the  dog  than  I  am  to  the  man." 

"  You  mean  Mr.— ?" 

"I  mean  Mr.  Gowan,  most  decidedly,"  said 
Daniel  Doyce. 

There  was  a  gap  in  the  conversation,  which 
Clennam  devoted  to  winding  up  his  watch. 

"Perhaps  you  are  a  little  hasty  in  your  judg- 
ment," he  said,  when  he  had  performed  that 
operation.  "  Our  judgments — I  am  supposing 
a  general  case — " 

"Of  course,"  said  Doyce. 

"Are  so  liable  to  be  influenced  by  many  con- 
siderations, which,  almost  without  our  knowing 
it,  are  unfair,  that  it  is  necessary  to  kee^>  a 
guard  upon  them.     For  instance,  Mr. — " 

"  Gowan,"  quietly  said  Doyce,  upon  whom  the 
utterance  of  the  name  almost  always  devolved. 

"Is young  and  handsome,  easy  and  quick,  has 
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talent,  and  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  various  kinds 
of  life.  It  might  be  difficult  to  give  an  unselfish 
reason  for  being  prepossessed  against  him." 

"Not  difficult  for  me,  I  think,  Clennam,"  re- 
turned his  partner.  "I  see  him  bringing  pres- 
ent anxiety,  and,  I  fear,  future  sorrow,  into  my 
old  friend's  house.  I  see  him  wearing  deeper 
lines  into  my  old  friend's  face,  the  nearer  he 
draws  to,  and  the  oftener  he  looks  at,  the  face 
of  his  daughter.  In  short,  I  see  him  with  a  net 
about  the  pretty  and  affectionate  creature  whoiji 
he  will  never  make  fyappy." 

"We  don't  know,"  said  Clennam,  almost  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  in  pain,  "that  he  will  not 
make  her  happy." 

"  We  don't  know,"  returned  his  partner,  "that 
the  earth  will  last  another  hundred  years,  but 
we  think  it  highly  probable." 

"Well,  well!"  said  Clennam,  "we  must  be 
hopeful,  and  we  must  at  least  try  to  be,  if  not 
generous  (which  we,  in  this  case,  have  no  op- 
portunity of  being),  just.  We  will  not  disparage 
this  gentleman  because  he  is  successful  in  his 
addresses  to  the  beautiful  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  we  will  not  question  her  natural  right 
to  bestow  her  love  on  one  whom  she  finds  worthy 
of  it." 

"May  be,  my  friend!"  said  Doyce.  "May 
be,  also,  that  she  is  too  young  and  petted,  too 
confiding  and  inexperienced,  to  discriminate 
well." 

"That,"  said  Clennam,  "would  be  far  beyond 
our  power  of  correction." 

Daniel  Doyce  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  re- 
joined, "I  fear  so." 

"Therefore,  in  a  word,"  said  Clennam,  "we 
should  make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  us  to  say  any  ill  of  Mr.  Gowan.  It  would  be 
a  poor  thing  to  gratify  a  prejudice  against  him. 
And  I  resolve,  for  my  part,  not  to  depreciate 
him." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  myself,  and  there- 
fore I  reserve  my  privilege  of  objecting  to  him," 
returned  the  other.  "But,  if  I  am  not  sure  of 
myself,  I  am  sure  of  you,  Clennam,  and  I  know 
what  an  upright  man  you  are,  and  how  much 
to  be  respected.  Good-night,  my  friend  and 
partner!"  He  shook  his  hand  in  saying  this,  as 
if  there  had  been  something  serious  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  conversation,  and  they  separated. 

By  this  time  they  had  visited  the  family  on 
several  occasions,  and  had  always  observed  that 
even  a  passing  allusion  to  Mr.  Henry  Gowan, 
when  he  was  not  among  them,  brought  back  the 
cloud  which  had  obscured  Mr.  Meagles's  sun- 
shine on  the  morning  of  the  chance  encounter 
at  the  Ferry.  If  Clennam  had  ever  admitted 
the  forbidden  passion  into  his  breast,  this  pe- 
riod might  have  been  a  period  of  real  trial; 
under  the  actual  circumstances,  doubtless  it  was 
nothing — nothing. 

Equally,  if  his  heart  had  given  entertainment 
to  that  prohibited  guest,  his  silent  fighting  of  his 
way  through  the  mental  condition  of  this  period 
might  have  been  a  little  meritorious.     In  the 


constant  effort  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  new 
phase  of  the  besetting  sin  of  his  experience, 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  objects  by  low  and  small 
means,  and  to  hold  instead  to  some  high  prin- 
ciple of  honor  and  generosity,  there  might  have 
been  a  little  merit.  In  the  resolution  not  even 
to  avoid  Mr.  Meagles's  house,  lest,  in  the  selfish 
sparing  of  himself,  he  should  bring  any  slight 
distress  upon  the  daughter  through  making  her 
the  cause  of  an  estrangement  which  he  believed 
the  father  would  regret,  there  might  have  been 
a  little  merit.  In  the  modest  truthfulness  of 
always  keeping  in  view  the  greater  equality  of 
Mr.  Gowan's  years  and  the  greater  attractions 
of  his  person  and  manner,  there  might  have 
been  a  little  merit.  In  doing  all  this  and  much 
more,  in  a  perfectly  unaffected  way  and  with  a 
manful  and  composed  constancy,  while  the  pain 
within  him  (peculiar  as  his  life  and  history)  was 
very  sharp,  there  might  have  been  some  quiet 
strength  of  character.  But,  after  the  resolution 
he  had  made,  of  course  he  could  have  no  such 
merits  as  these,  and  such  a  state  of  mind  was 
nobody's — nobody's. 

Mr.  Gowan  made  it  no  concern  of  his  wheth- 
er it  was  nobody's  or  somebody's.  He  pre- 
served his  perfect  serenity  of  manner  on  all  oc- 
casions, as  if  the  possibility  of  Clennam's  pre- 
suming to  have  debated  the  great  question  were 
too  distant  and  ridiculous  to  be  imagined.  He 
had  always  an  affability  to  bestow  on  Clennam 
and  an  ease  to  treat  him  with,  which  might  of 
itself  (in  the  supposititious  case  of  his  not  hav- 
ing taken  that  sagacious  course)  have  been  a 
very  uncomfortable  element  in  his  state  of  mind. 

"I  quite  regret  you  were  not  with  us  yester- 
day," said  Mr.  Henry  Gowan,  calling  on  Clen- 
nam next  morning.  "We  had  an  agreeable 
day  up  the  river  there." 

So  he  had  heard,  Arthur  said. 

"From  your  partner?"  returned  Henry  Gow- 
an.    "What  a  dear  old  fellow  he  is !" 

"  I  have  a  great  regard  for  him." 

"By  Jove  he  is  the  finest  creature!"  said 
Gowan,  "so  fresh,  so  green,  trusts  in  such  won- 
derful things !" 

Hero  was  one  of  the  many  little  rough  points 
that  had  a  tendency  to  grate  on  Clennam's 
hearing.  He  put  it  aside  by  merely  repeating 
that  he  had  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Doyce. 

"He  is  charming!  To  see  a  dear  old  fellow 
mooning  along  to  that  time  of  life,  laying  down 
nothing  by  the  way  and  picking  up  nothing  by 
the  way,  is  delightful.  It  warms  a  man.  So 
unspoilt,  so  simple,  such  a  good  soul !  Upon  my 
life,  Mr.  Clennam,  one  feels  desperately  worldly 
and  wicked,  in  comparison  with  such  an  inno- 
cent creature.  I  speak  for  myself,  let  me  add, 
without  including  you.    You  are  genuine,  also." 

"Thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  Clen- 
nam, ill  at  ease;  "you  are  too,  I  hope?" 

"  So  so,"  rejoined  the  other.  "To  be  candid 
with  you,  tolerably.  I  am  not  a  great  impostor. 
Buy  one  of  my  pictures,  and  I  assure  you,  in 
confidence,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  money. 
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Buy  one  of  another  man's — any  great  professor 
who  beats  me  hollow — and  the  chances  are  that 
the  more  you  give  him  the  more  he'll  impose 
upon  you.    They  all  do  it." 

"  All  painters  ?" 

"Painters,  writers,  patriots,  all  the  rest  who 
have  stands  in  the  market.  Give  almost  any 
man  I  know  ten  pounds,  and  he  will  impose 
upon  you  to  a  corresponding  extent ;  a  thousand 
pounds — to  a  corresponding  extent;  ten  thou- 
sand pounds — to  a  corresponding  extent.  So 
great  the  success,  so  great  the  imposition.  But 
it's  a  capital  world!"  cried  Gowan,  with  warm 
enthusiasm,  "it's  a  dear,  good,  jolly,  excellent, 
lovable  world !" 

"I  had  rather  thought,"  saidClennam,  "that 
the  principle  you  mention  was  chiefly  acted  on 
by—" 

"By  the  Barnacles?"  interrupted  Gowan, 
laughing. 

"By  the  political  gentlemen  who  condescend 
to  keep  the  Circumlocution  Office." 

"Ah!  Don't  be  hard  upon  the  Barnacles," 
said  Gowan,  laughing  afresh ;  i(  they  are  darling 
fellows !  Even  poor  little  Clarence,  the  born 
idiot  of  the  family,  is  the  most  agreeable  and 
most  endearing  blockhead!  And  by  Heaven, 
Sir,  with  a  kind  of  cleverness  in  him  too,  that 
would  astonish  you  P* 

"  It  would.     Very  much,"  said  Clennam,  dry- 

"And  after  all,"  cried  Gowan,  with  that  char- 
acteristic balancing  of  his  which  reduced  every 
thing  in  the  wide  world  to  the  same  light 
weight,  "though  I  can't  deny  that  the  Circum- 
locution Office  may  ultimately  shipwreck  every 
body  and  every  thing,  still,  that  will  probably 
not  be  in  our  time — and  it's  a  school  for  gentle- 
men." 

"It's  a  very  dangerous,  unsatisfactory,  and 
expensive  school  to  the  people  who  pay  to  keep 
the  pupils  there,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Clennam, 
shaking  hie  head.  > 

"  Ah !  You  are  a  terrible  fellow,"  returned 
Gowan,  airily.  "I  can  understand  how  you 
have  frightened  that  dear  little  donkey,  Clar- 
ence, the  most  estimable  of  mooncalves  (I  really 
love  him),  nearly  out  of  his  wits.  But  enough 
of  him  and  of  all  the  rest  of  them.  I  want  to 
present  you  to  my  mother,  Mr.  Clennam.  Pray 
do  me  the  favor  to  give  me  the  opportunity." 

In  nobody's  state  of  mind,  there  was  nothing 
Clennam  would  have  desired  less,  or  would  have 
been  more  at  a  loss  how  to  avoid. 

"  My  mother  lives  in  the  most  primitive  man- 
ner down  in  that  dreary  red-brick  dungeon  at 
Hampton  Court,"  said  Gowan.  "If  you  would 
make  your  own  appointment,  suggest  your  own 
day  for  permitting  me  to  take  you  there  to  din- 
ner, you  would  be  bored,  and  she  would  be 
charmed.     Really  that's  the  state  of  the  case." 

What  could  Clennam  say  after  this  ?  His  re- 
tiring character  included  a  great  deal  that  was 
simple  in  the  best  sense,  because  unpracticed 
and  unused,  and,  in  bis  simplicity  and  modes- 


ty, he  could  only  say  that  he  was  happy  to  place 
himself  at  Mr.  Gowan's  disposal.  Accordingly 
he  said  it,  and  the  day  was  fixed.  And  a 
dreaded  day  it  was  on  his  part,  and  a  very  un- 
welcome day  when  it  came,  and  they  went 
down  to  Hampton  Court  together. 
,  The  venerable  inhabitants  of  that  venerable 
pile  seemed,  in  those  days,  to  be  encamped 
there  like  a  sort  of  civilized  gipsies.  There  was 
a  temporary  air  about  their  establishments,  as 
if  they  were  going  away  the  moment  they  could 
get  any  thing  better;  there  was  also  a  dissatis- 
fied air  about  themselves,  as  if  they  took  it  very 
ill  that  they  had  not  got  something  much  bet- 
ter. Genteel  blinds  and  make-shifts  were  more 
or  less  observable  as  soon  as  their  doors  were 
opened;  screens  not  half  high  enough,  that 
made  dining-rooms  out  of  arched  passages,  and 
warded  off  obscure  corners  where  footboys  slept 
at  night  with  their  heads  among  the  knives  and 
forks ;  curtains  which  called  upon  you  to  believe 
that  they  didn't  hide  any  thing;  panes  of  glass 
which  requested  you  not  to  see  them;  many 
objects  of  various  forms  feigning  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  their  guilty  secret,  a  bed;  dis- 
guised traps  in  walls,  which  were  clearly  coal- 
cellars  ;  affectations  of  no  thoroughfares  which 
were  evidently  doors  to  little  kitchens.  Mental 
reservations  and  artful  mysteries  grew  out  of 
these  things.  Callers,  looking  steadily  into  the 
eyes  of  their  receivers,  pretended  not  to  smell 
cooking  three  feet  off;  people,  confronting  clos- 
ets accidentally  left  open,  pretended  not  to  see 
bottles ;  visitors,  with  their  heads  against  a  par- 
tition of  thin  canvas  and  a  page  and  a  young 
female  at  high  words  on  the  other  side,  made 
believe  to  be  sitting  in  a  primeval  silence. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  small  social  accom- 
modation-bills of  this  nature  which  the  gipsies 
of  gentility  were  constantly  drawing  upon,  and 
accepting  for,  one  another. 

Some  of  these  Bohemians  were  of  an  irrita- 
ble temperament,  as  constantly  soured  and  vex- 
ed by  two  mental  trials  ;  the  first,  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  never  got  enough  out  of  the 
public;  the  second,  the  consciousness  that  the 
public  were  admitted  into  the  building.  Under 
the  latter  great  wrong,  a  few  suffered  dread- 
fully— particularly  on  Sundays,  when  they  had 
for  some  time  expected  the  earth  to  open  and 
swallow  the  public  up,  but  which  desirable  event 
had  not  yet  occurred  in  consequence  of  some 
reprehensible  laxity  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Universe. 

Mrs.  Gowan's  door  was  attended  by  a  family 
servant  of  several  years'  standing,  who  had  his 
own  crow  to  pluck  with  the  public,  concerning 
a  situation  in  the  Post-office  which  he  had  been 
for  some  time  expecting,  and  to  which  he  was 
not  yet  appointed.  He  perfectly  knew  that  the 
public  could  never  have  got  him  in,  but  he  grim- 
ly gratified  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  pub- 
lic kept  him  out.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
injury  (and  perhaps  of  some  little  straitness  and 
irregularity  in  the  matter  of  wages)  he  had 
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grown  neglectful  of  his  person  and  morose  in 
mind,  and,  now  beholding  in  Clennam  one  of 
the  degraded  body  of  his  oppressors,  received 
him  with  ignominy. 

Mrs.  Gowan,  however,  received  him  with  con- 
descension. He  found  her  a  courtly  old  lady, 
formerly  a  Beauty,  and  still  sufficiently  well- 
favored  to  have  dispensed  with  the  powder  on 
her  nose,  and  a  certain  impossible  bloom  under 
each  eye.  She  was  a  little  lofty  with  him ;  so 
was  another  old  lady,  dark-browed  and  high- 
nosed,  and  who  must  have  had  something  real 
about  her  or  she  could  not  have  existed,  but  it 
was  certainly  not  her  hair  or  her  teeth  or  her 
figure  or  her  complexion ;  so  was  a  gray  old 
gentleman  of  dignified  and  sullen  appearance, 
both  of  whom  had  come  to  dinner.  But  as 
they  had  all  been  in  the  British  Embassy  way 
in  sundry  parts  of  the  earth,  and  as  a  British 
Embassy  can  not  better  establish  a  character 
with  the  Circumlocution  Office  than  by  treat- 
ing its  compatriots  with  illimitable  contempt 
(else  it  would  become  like  the  Embassies  of 
other  countries),  Clennam  felt  that  on  the  whole 
they  let  him  off  lightly. 

The  dignified  old  gentleman  turned  out  to  be 
Lord  Lancaster  Stiltstalking,  who  had  been 
maintained  by  the  Circumlocution  Office  for 
many  years  as  a  representative  of  the  Britannic 
Majesty  abroad.  This  noble  Refrigerator  had 
iced  several  European  courts  in  his  time,  and 
had  done  it  with  such  complete  success  that  the 
very  name  of  Englishman  yet  struck  cold  to  the 
stomachs  of  foreigners  who  had  the  distinguish- 
ed honor  of  remembering  him,  at  a  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

He  was  now  in  retirement,  and  hence  (in  a 
ponderous  white  cravat,  like  a  stiff  snow-drift) 
was  so  obliging  as  to  shade  the  dinner.  There 
was  a  whisper  of  the  pervading  Bohemian  char- 
acter in  the  nomadic  nature  of  the  service  and 
its  curious  races  of  plates  and  dishes,  but  the 
noble  Refrigerator,  infinitely  better  than  plate 
or  porcelain,  made  it  superb.  He  shaded  the 
dinner,  cooled  the  wines,  chilled  the  gravy,  and 
blighted  the  vegetables. 

There  was  only  one  other  person  in  the  room : 
a  microscopically  small  footboy  who  waited  on 
the  malevolent  man  who  hadn't  got  into  the 
Post-office.  Even  this  youth,  if  his  jacket  could, 
have  been  unbuttoned  and  his  heart  laid  bare, 
would  have  been  seen,  as  a  distant  adherent  of 
the  Barnacle  family,  already  to  aspire  to  a  sit- 
uation under  Government. 

Mrs.  Gowan  with  a  gentle  melancholy  upon 
her,  occasioned  by  her  son's  being  reduced  to 
court  the  swinish  public  as  a  follower  of  the  low 
Arts,  instead  of  asserting  his  birth-right  and  put- 
ting a  ring  through  its  nose  as  an  acknowledged 
Barnacle,  headed  the  conversation  at  dinner  on 
the  evil  days.  It  was  then  that  Clennam  learn- 
ed for  the  first  time  what  little  pivots  this  great 
world  goes  round  upon. 

"  If  John  Barnacle,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  after 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  had  been  fully  as- 


certained, "if  John  Barnacle  had  but  aban- 
doned his  most  unfortunate  idea  of  conciliating 
the  mob,  all  would  have  been  well,  and  the 
country  would  have  been  preserved." 

The  old  lady  with  the  high  nose  assented, 
but  added  that  if  Augustus  Stiltstalking  had  in 
a  general  way  ordered  the  cavalry  out  with  in- 
structions to  charge,  the  country  would  have 
been  preserved. 

The  noble  Refrigerator  assented,  but  added 
that  if  William  Barnacle  and  Tudor  Stiltstalk- 
ing, when  they  came  over  to  one  another  and 
formed  their  ever  memorable  coalition,  had  bold- 
ly muzzled  the  newspapers,  and  rendered  it  penal 
for  any  Editor-person  to  presume  to  discuss  the 
conduct  of  any  appointed  authority  abroad  or 
at  home,  the  country  would  have  been  pre- 
served. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  country  (another  word, 
here,  for  the  Barnacles  and  Stiltstalkings)  want- 
ed preserving  and  was  in  a  bad  way,  but  how  it 
came  to  be  in  a  bad  way  was  not  so  clear.  It 
was  only  clear  that  the  question  was  all  about 
John  Barnacle,  Augustus  Stiltstalking,  William 
Barnacle  and  Tudor  Stiltstalking,  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry  Barnacle  or  Stiltstalking,  because 
there  was  nobody  else  but  mob.  And  this  was 
the  feature  of  the  conversation  that  impressed 
Clennam,  as  a  man  not  used  to  it,  very  dis- 
agreeably: making  him  doubt  if  it  were  quite 
right  to  sit  there,  silently  hearing  a  great  nation 
narrowed  to  such  little  bounds.  Remembering, 
however,  that  in  the  Parliamentary  debates, 
whether  on  the  life  of  that  nation's  body  or  the 
life  of  its  soul,  the  question  was  always  all  about 
and  between  John  Barnacle,  Augustus  Stiltstalk- 
ing, William  Barnacle,  and  Tudor  Stiltstalking, 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  Barnacle  or  Stiltstalking, 
and  nobody  else,  he  said  nothing  on  the  part 
of  mob,  bethinking  himself  that  mob  was  used 
to  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Gowan  seemed  to  have  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  playing  off  the  three  talkers  against 
each  other,  and  in  seeing  Clennam  startled  by 
what  they  said.  Having  as  supreme  a  con- 
tempt for  the  class  that  had  thrown  him  off  as 
for  the  class  that  had  not  taken  him  on,  he  had 
no  personal  disquiet  in  any  thing  that  passed. 
His  healthy  state  of  mind  appeared  even  to  de- 
rive a  gratification  from  Clennam's  position  of 
embarrassment  and  isolation  among  the  good 
company,  and  if  Clennam  had  been  in  that  con- 
dition with  which  Nobody  was  incessantly  con- 
tending, he  would  have  suspected  it,  and  would 
have  struggled  with  the  suspicion  as  a  mean- 
ness, even  while  he  sat  at  the  table. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  noble 
Refrigerator,  at  no  time  less  than  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  period,  got  about  five  centu- 
ries in  arrear,  and  delivered  solemn  political 
oracles  appropriate  to  that  epoch.  He  finished 
by  freezing  a  cup  of  tea  for  his  own  drinking, 
and  retiring  at  his  lowest  temperature.  * 

Then  Mrs.  Gowan,  who  had  been  accustomed 
in  her  days  of  state  to  retain  a  vacant  arm-chair 
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beside  her  to  which  to  summon  her  devoted 
slaves,  one  by  one,  for  short  audiences  as  marks 
of  her  especial  favor,  invited  Clennam  with  a 
turn  of  her  fan  to  approach  the  presence.  He 
obeyed,  and  took  the  tripod  recently  vacated 
by  Lord  Lancaster  Stiltstalking. 

"Mr.  Clennam,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  "apart 
from  the  happiness  I  have  in  becoming  known 
to  you,  though  in  this  odiously  inconvenient 
place — a  mere  barrack — there  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  dying  to  speak  to  you.  It  is  the 
subject  in  connection  with  which  my  son  first 
had,  I  believe,  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  your 
acquaintance." 

Clennam  inclined  his  head,  as  a  generally 
suitable  reply  to  what  he  did  not  yet  quite  un- 
derstand. 

"First,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  "now  is  she  real- 
ly pretty  ?" 

In  Nobody's  difficulties,  he  would  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  answer ;  very  difficult  indeed 
to  smile,  and  say  "  Who  ?" 

"Oh!  You  know!"  she  returned.  "This 
flame  of  Henry's.  This  unfortunate  fancy. 
There !  If  it  is  a  point  of  honor  that  I  should 
originate  the  name — Miss  Mickles — Miggles." 

"Miss  Meagles,"  said  Clennam,  "is  very  beau- 
tiful." 

"  Men  are  so  often  mistaken  on  those  points," 
returned  Mrs.  Gowan,  shaking  her  head,  "  that 
I  candidly  confess  to  you  I  feel  any  thing  but 
sure  of  it,  even  now,  though  it  is  something  to 
have  Henry  corroborated  with  so  much  gravity 
and  emphasis.  He  picked  the  people  up  at 
Home,  I  think?" 

The  phrase  would  have  given  Nobody  mortal 
offense.  Clennam  replied,  "Excuse  me,  I  doubt 
if  I  understand  your  expression." 

"Picked  the  people  up,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan, 
tapping  the  sticks  of  her  closed  fan  (a  large 
green  one,  which  she  used  as  a  hand-screen) 
upon  her  little  table.  "Came  upon  them. 
Found  them  out.     Stumbled  against  them." 

"The  people?" 

"Yes.     The  Miggles  people." 

"I  really  can  not  say,"  said  Clennam,  "where 
my  friend  Mr.  Meagles  first  presented  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Gowan  to  his  daughter." 

"  I  am  pretty  sure  he  picked  her  up  at  Rome  ; 
but  never  mind  where — some  where.  Now  (this 
is  entirely  between  ourselves)  is  she  very  plebe- 
ian ?" 

"Really,  ma'am,"  returned  Clennam,  "I  am 
so  undoubtedly  plebeian  myself,  that  I  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  judge." 

"Very  neat!"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  coolly  un- 
furling her  screen.  "Very  happy!  From  which 
I  infer  that  you  secretly  think  her  manner  equal 
to  her  looks?" 

Clennam,  after  a  moment's  stiffness,  bowed. 

"That's  comforting,  and  I  hope  you  may  be 
right.  Did  Henry  tell  me  you  had  traveled 
with  them  ?" 

"  I  traveled  with  my  friend  Mr.  Meagles,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter,  during  some  months." 


(Nobody's  heart  would  have  been  wrung  by  the 
remembrance.) 

"Really  comforting,  because  you  must  have 
had  a  large  experience  of  them.  You  see,  Mr. 
Clennam,  this  thing  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  find  no  improvement  in  it.  There- 
fore to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  one 
so  well  informed  about  it  as  yourself,  is  an  im- 
mense relief  to  me.  Quite  a  boon.  Quite  a 
blessing,  I  am  sure." 

"Pardon  me,"  returned  Clennam,  "but  I  am 
not  in  Mr.  Henry  Gowan's  confidence.  I  am  far 
from  being  so  well  informed  as  you  suppose  me  to 
be.  Your  mistake  makes  my  position  a  very  deli- 
cate one.  No  word  on  this  topic  has  ever  passed 
between  Mr.  Henry  Gowan  and  myself." 

"  Mrs.  Gowan  glanced  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  her  son  was  playing  ecarte  on  a 
sofa,  with  the  old  lady  who  was  for  a  charge  of 
cavalry. 

"Not  in  his  confidence?  No,"  said  Mrs. 
Gowan.  "No  word  has  passed  between  you? 
No.  That  I  can  imagine.  But  there  are  un- 
expressed confidences,  Mr.  Clennam,  and  as  you 
have  been  together  intimately  among  these 
people,  I  can  not  doubt  that  a  confidence  of  that 
sort  exists  in  the  present  case.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  that  I  have  suffered  the  keenest 
distress  of  mind  from  Henry's  having  taken  to 
a  pursuit,  which — well!"  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, "  a  very  respectable  pursuit,  I  dare  say,  and 
some  artists  are,  as  artists,  quite  superior  per- 
sons ;  still,  we  never  yet  in  our  family  have 
gone  beyond  an  Amateur,  and  it  is  a  pardon- 
able weakness  to  feel  a  little — " 

As  Mrs.  Gowan  broke  off  to  heave  a  sigh, 
Clennam,  however  resolute  to  be  magnanimous, 
could  not  keep  down  the  thought  that  there  was 
mighty  little  danger  of  the  family's  ever  going 
beyond  an  Amateur  even  as  it  was. 

"  Henry,"  the  mother  resumed,  "  is  self-willed 
and  resolute,  and  as  these  people  naturally  strain 
every  nerve  to  catch  him,  I  can  entertain  very 
little  hope,  Mr.  Clennam,  that  the  thing  will  be 
broken  off.  I  apprehend  the  girl's  fortune  will 
be  very  small ;  Henry  might  have  done  much 
better ;  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  compen- 
sate for  the  connection ;  still  he  acts  for  himself, 
and  if  I  find  no  improvement  within  a  short 
time,  I  see  no  other  course  than  to  resign  my- 
self, and  make  the  best  of  these  people.  I  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have  told 
me." 

As  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  Clennam  stiff- 
ly bowed  again.  With  an  uneasy  flush  upon  his 
face,  and  hesitation  in  his  manner,  he  then  said, 
in  a  still  lower  tone  than  he  had  adopted  yet : 

"  Mrs.  Gowan,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  acquit 
myself  of  what  I  feel  to  be  a  duty,  and  yet  I 
must  ask  you  for  your  kind  consideration  in  at- 
tempting to  discharge  it.  A  misconception  on 
your  part,  a  very  great  misconception,  if  I  may 
venture  to  call  it  so,  seems  to  require  setting 
right.  You  have  supposed  Mr.  Meagles  and  his 
family  to  strain  every  nerve ;  I  think  you  said — " 
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"Every  nerve,"  repeated  Mrs.  Gowan,  look- 
ing at  him  in  calm  obstinacy,  with  her  green  fan 
between  her  face  and  the  fire. 
"To  catch  Mr.  Henry  Gowan?" 
The  lady  placidly  assented. 
"Now  that  is  so  far,"  said  Arthur,  "  from  be- 
ing the  case,  "  that  I  know  Mr.  Meagles  to  be 
unhappy  in  this  matter,  and  to  have  interposed 
all  reasonable  obstacles,  with  the  hope  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  it." 

Mrs.  Gowan  shut  up  her  great  green  fan, 
tapped  him  on  the  arm  with  it,  and  tapped  her 
smiling  lips.  "Why,  of  course,"  said  she. 
"  Just  what  I  mean." 

Arthur  watched  her  face  for  some  explana- 
tion of  what  she  did  mean. 

"Are  you  really  serious,  Mr.  Clennam?  Don't 
you  see  ?" 

Arthur  did  not  see,  and  said  so. 
"Why,  don't  I  know  my  son,  and  don't  I 
know  that  this  is  exactly  the  way  to  hold  him?" 
said  Mrs.  Gowan,  contemptuously ;  "  and  do  not 
these  Miggles  people  know  it,  at  least  as  well  as 
I  ?  Oh,  shrewd  people,  Mr.  Clennam :  evident- 
ly people  of  business !  I  believe  Miggles  be- 
longed to  a  Bank.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  very 
profitable  Bank  if  he  had  much  to  do  with  its 
management.  This  is  very  well  done,  indeed." 
"I  beg  and  entreat  you,  ma'am — "Arthur 
interposed. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Clennam,  can  you  really  be  so 
credulous !" 

It  made  such  a  painful  impression  upon  him 
to  hear  her  talking  in  this  haughty  tone,  and  to 
see  her  patting  her  contemptuous  lips  with  her 
fan,  that  he  said,  very  earnestly,  "  Believe  me, 
ma'am,  this  is  unjust,  a  perfectly  groundless 
suspicion." 

"  Suspicion  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Gowan.  "  Not 
suspicion,  Mr.  Clennam,  certainty.  It  is  very 
knowingly  done  indeed,  and  seems  to  have  tak- 
en you  in  completely."  She  laughed,  and  again 
sat  tapping  her  lips  with  her  fan,  and  tossing 
her  head,  as  if  she  added,  "Don't  tell  me.  I 
know  that  such  people  will  do  any  thing  for  the 
honor  of  such  an  alliance." 

At  this  opportune  moment  the  cards  were 
thrown  up,  and  Mr.  Henry  Gowan  came  across 
the  room,  saying,  "Mother,  if  you  can  spare  Mr. 
Clennam  for  this  time,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  it's  getting  late."  Mr.  Clennam  there- 
upon rose,  as  he  had  no  choice  but  to  do,  and 
Mrs.  Gowan  showed  him,  to  the  last,  the  same 
look  and  the  same  tapped  contemptuous  lips. 

"  You  have  had  a  portentously  long  audience 
of  my  mother,"  said  Gowan,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  them.  "I  fervently  hope  she  has  not 
bored  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Clennam. 
They  had  a  little  open  phaeton  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  were  soon  in  it  on  the  road  home. 
Gowan,  driving,  lighted  a  cigar ;  Clennam  de- 
clined one.  Do  what  ho  would,  he  fell  into 
such  a  mood  of  abstraction,  that  Gowan  said 
again,  "I  am  very  much  afraid  my  mother  has 


bored  you?"  To  which  he  roused  himself  to 
answer,  "Not  at  all,"  and  soon  relapsed  again. 
In  that  state  of  mind  which  rendered  Nobodv 
uneasy,  his  thoughtfulness  would  have  turned 
principally  on  the  man  at  his  side.  He  would 
have  thought  of  the  morning  when  he  first  saw 
him  rooting  out  the  stones  with  his  heel,  and 
would  have  asked  himself,  "Does  he  jerk  me 
out  of  the  path  in  the  same  careless,  cruel  way  ?" 
He  would  have  thought,  had  this  introduction  to 
his  mother  been  brought  about  by  him  because 
he  knew  what  she  would  say,  and  that  he  could 
thus  place  his  position  before  a  rival  and  loftily 
warn  him  off,  without  himself  reposing  a  word 
of  confidence  in  him  ?  He  would  have  thought, 
even  if  there  were  no  such  design  as  that,  had 
he  brought  him  there  to  play  with  his  repressed 
emotions,  and  torment  him?  The  current  of 
these  meditations  would  have  been  stayed  some- 
times by  a  rush  of  shame,  bearing  a  remon- 
strance to  himself  from  his  own  open  nature, 
representing  that  to  shelter  such  suspicions, 
even  for  the  passing  moment,  was  not  to  hold 
the  generous  and  unenvious  course  he  had  re- 
solved to  keep.  At  those  times  the  striving 
within  him  would  have  been  hardest,  and  look- 
ing up  and  catching  Gowan's  eyes,  he  would 
have  started  as  if  he  had  done  him  an  injury. 

Then,  looking  at  the  dark  road  and  its  un- 
certain objects,  he  would  have  gradually  trailed 
off  again  into  thinking,  "Where  are  we  driv- 
ing, he  and  I,  I  wonder,  on  the  darker  road  of 
life  ?  How  will  it  be  with  us,  and  with  her,  in 
the  obscure  distance?"  Thinking  of  her,  he 
would  have  been  troubled  anew  with  a  reproach- 
ful misgiving  that  it  was  not  even  loyal  to  her 
to  dislike  him,  and  that  in  being  so  easily  pre- 
judiced against  him  he  was  more  unworthy  of 
her  than  at  first. 

"  You  are  evidently  out  of  spirits,"  said  Gow- 
an ;  "I  am  very  much  afraid  my  mother  must 
have  bored  you  dreadfully." 

"  Believe  me,  not  at  all,"  said  Clennam.  "  It's 
nothing — nothing  I" 


CHArTER  XXVII.— FIVE-AND-TYVENTY. 
A  frequently  recurring  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Pancks's  desire  to  eollect  information  relative 
to  the  Dorrit  family  could  have  any  possible 
bearing  on  the  misgivings  he  had  imparted  to 
his  mother  on  his  return  from  his  long  exile 
caused  Arthur  Clennam  much  uneasiness  at  this 
period.  What  Mr.  Pancks  already  knew  about 
the  Dorrit  family,  what  more  he  really  wanted 
to  find  out,  and  why  he  should  trouble  his  busy 
head  about  them  at  all,  were  questions  that  often 
perplexed  him.  Mr.  Pancks  was  not  a  man  to 
waste  his  time  and  trouble  in  researches  prompt- 
ed by  idle  curiosity.  That  he  had  a  specific 
object  Clennam  could  not  doubt.  And  wheth- 
er the  attainment  of  that  object  by  Mr.  Pancks's 
industry  might  bring  to  light,  in  some  untimely 
way,  secret  reasons  which  had  induced  his  moth- 
er to  take  Little  Don-it  by  the  hand,  was  a  seri- 
ous speculation. 
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Not  that  he  ever  wavered,  either  in  his  de- 
sire or  his  determination  to  repair  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  in  his  father's  time,  should 
a  wronc  come  to  light.  The  shadow  of  a  sup- 
posed act  of  unrepaired  injustice,  which  had 
huno-  over  him  since  his  father's  death,  was  so 
vague  and  formless  that  it  might  be  the  result 
of  a  reality  widely  different  from  his  idea  of  it. 
But,  if  his  apprehensions  should  prove  to  be 
well  founded,  he  was  ready  at  any  moment  to 
lay  down  all  he  had,  and  begin  the  world  anew. 
As  the  "fierce  dark  teaching  of  his  childhood 
had  never  sunk  into  his  heart,  so  the  first  word 
in  his  code  of  morals  was  the  opposite  of  the 
first  word  in  his  mother's.  He  began,  in  prac- 
tical humility,  with  Earth  instead  of  scaling 
Heaven.  Duty  on  earth,  restitution  on  earth, 
action  on  earth :  these  first.  Strait  was  the 
gate  and  narrow  was  the  way ;  far  straiter  and 
narrower  than  the  broad  high  road  paved  with 
words  and  vain  repetitions,  motes  from  other 
men's  eyes  and  liberal  delivery  of  others  to  the 
judgment — all  cheap  materials,  costing  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

No.  It  was  not  a  selfish  fear  or  hesitation 
that  rendered  him  uneasy,  but  a  mistrust  lest 
Pancks  might  not  observe  his  part  of  the  under- 
standing between  them,  and  making  any  dis- 
covery might  take  some  course  upon  it  without 
imparting  it  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  recalled  his  conversation  with  Pancks,  and 
the  little  reason  he  had  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  likelihood  of  that  strange  personage 
being  on  that  track  at  all,  there  were  times 
when  he  wondered  that  he  made  so  much  of  it. 
Laboring  in  this  sea,  as  all  barks  labor  in  cross 
seas,  he  tossed  about,  and  came  to  no  haven. 

The  removal  of  Little  Dorrit  herself  from 
their  customary  association,  did  not  mend  the 
matter.  She  was  so  much  out,  and  so  much  in 
her  own  room,  that  he  began  to  miss  her  and 
to  find  a  blank  in  her  place.  He  had  written 
to  her  to  inquire  if  she  were  better,  and  she 
had  written  back,  very  gratefully  and  earnestly, 
telling  him  not  to  be  uneasy  on  her  behalf,  for 
she  was  quite  well ;  but  he  had  not  seen  her  for 
what,  in  their  intercourse,  was  a  long  time. 

He  returned  home  one  evening  from  an  in- 
terview with  her  father,  who  had  mentioned  that 
she  was  out  visiting — which  was  what  he  always 
said,  when  she  was  hard  at  work  to  buy  his  sup- 
per— and  found  Mr.  Meagles  in  an  excited  state 
walking  up  and  down  his  room.  On  his  open- 
ing the  door,  Mr.  Meagles  stopped,  faced  round, 
and  said, 

"  Clennam ! — Tattycoram  !" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Lost!" 

"Why,  bless  my  heart  alive!"  cried  Clen- 
nam, in  amazement.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Wouldn't  count  five -and -twenty,  Sir; 
couldn't  be  got  to  do  it ;  stopped  at  eight,  and 
took  herself  off." 

"Left  your  house?" 

"Never  to  come  back,"  said  Mr.  Meagles, 


shaking  his  head.  "  You  don't  know  that  girl's 
passionate  and  proud  character.  A  team  of 
horses  couldn't  draw  her  back  now ;  the  bolts 
and  bars  of  the  old  Bastille  couldn't  keep  her." 

"How  did  it  happen?  Pray  sit  down  and 
tell  me." 

"As  to  how  it  happened,  it's  not  so  easy  to 
relate,  because  you  must  have  the  unfortunate 
temperament  of  the  poor  impetuous  girl  her- 
self before  you  can  fully  understand  it.  But 
it  came  about  in  this  way.  Pet  and  Mother 
and  I  have  been  having  a  good  deal  of  talk  to- 
gether, of  late.  I'll  not  disguise  from  you,  Clen- 
nam, that  those  conversations  have  not  been  of 
as  bright  a  kind  as  I  could  wish  ;  they  have  re- 
ferred to  our  going  away  again.  In  proposing 
to  do  which,  I  have  had,  in  fact,  an  object." 

Nobody's  heart  beat  quickly. 

"x\n  object,"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "that  I  will  not  disguise  from 
you  either,  Clennam.  There's  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  my  dear  child  which  I  am  sorry 
for.  Perhaps  you  guess  the  person.  Henry 
Gowan." 

"I  was  not  unprepared  to  hear  it." 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  "I  wish  to  God  you  had  never  had  to 
hear  it.  However,  so  it  is.  Mother  and  I  have 
done  all  we  could  to  get  the  better  of  it,  Clen- 
nam. We  have  tried  tender  advice,  we  have 
tried  time,  we  have  tried  absence.  As  yet,  of 
no  use.  Our  late  conversations  have  been  upon 
the  subject  of  going  away  for  another  year  at 
least,  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  entire 
separation  and  breaking  off  for  that  term.  Upon 
that  question,  Pet  has  been  unhappy,  and  there- 
fore Mother  and  I  have  been  unhappy." 

Clennam  said  that  he  could  easily  believe  it. 

"Well!"  continued  Mr.  Meagles,  in  an  apol- 
ogetic way,  "  I  admit  as  a  practical  man,  and  I 
am  sure  Mother  would  admit  as  a  practical  wo- 
man, that  we  do,  in  families,  magnify  our  troub- 
les and  make  mountains  of  our  mole-hills,  in  a 
way  that  is  calculated  to  be  rather  trying  to  peo- 
ple who  look  on — to  mere  outsiders,  you  know, 
Clennam.  Still,  Pet's  happiness  or  unhappiness 
is  quite  a  life  or  death  question  with  us,  and  we 
may  be  excused,  I  hope,  for  making  much  of  it. 
At  all  events,  it  might  have  been  borne  by  Tat- 
tycoram.    Now,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  do  indeed  think  so,"  returned  Clennam, 
in  most  emphatic  recognition  of  this  very  mod- 
erate expectation. 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  shaking  his  head 
ruefully.  "  She  couldn't  stand  it.  The  chafing 
and  firing  of  that  girl,  the  wearing  and  tearing 
of  that  girl  within  her  own  breast,  has  been  such 
that  I  have  softly  said  to  her  again  and  again  in 
passing  her,  *  Five-and-twenty,  Tattycoram,  fivc- 
and-twenty!'  I  heartily  wish  she  could  have 
gone  on  counting  five-and-twenty  day  and  night, 
and  then  it  wouldn't  have  happened." 

Mr.  Meagles,  with  a  despondent  countenance 
in  which  the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  even  more 
expressed  than  in  his  times  of  cheerfulness  and 
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gaycty,  stroked  his  face  down  from  his  forehead 
to  his  chin,  and  shook  his  head  again. 

"  I  said  to  Mother  (not  that  it  was  necessary, 
for  she  would  have  thought  it  all  for  herself), 
we  arc  practical  people,  my  dear,  and  we  know 
her  story;  we  see  in  this  unhappy  girl  some  re- 
flection of  what  was  raging  in  her  mother's  heart 
before  ever  such  a  creature  as  this  poor  thing 
was  in  the  world ;  we'll  gloss  her  temper  over, 
Mother ;  we  won't  notice  it  at  present,  my  dear ; 
we'll  take  advantage  of  some  better  disposition 
in  her  another  time.  So  we  said  nothing.  But, 
do  what  we  would,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  to  be ; 
she  broke  out  violently  one  night." 
4 'How,  and  why?" 

"If  you  ask  me  why,"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  question,  for  he  was  far 
more  intent  on  softening  her  case  than  the  fam- 
ily's, "I  can  only  refer  you  to  what  I  have  just 
repeated  as  having  been  pretty  near  my  words 
to  Mother.  As  to  How,  we  had  said  good-night 
to  Pet  in  her  presence  (very  affectionately,  I 
must  allow),  and  she  had  attended  Pet  up  stairs 
— you  remember  she  was  her  maid.  Perhaps 
Pet,  having  been  out  of  sorts,  may  have  been  a 
little  more  inconsiderate  than  usual  in  requiring 
services  of  her ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
any  right  to  say  so ;  she  was  always  thoughtful 
and  gentle." 

"The  gentlest  mistress  in  the  world." 
"Thank  you,  Clennam,"  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand,  "you  have  often  seen 
them  together.  Well !  We  presently  heard  this 
unfortunate  Tattycoram  loud  and  angry,  and  be- 
fore we  could  ask  what  was  the  matter,  Pet  came 
back  in  a  tremble,  saying  she  was  frightened  of 
her.  Close  after  her  came  Tattycoram,  in  a 
flaming  rage.  '  I  hate  you  all  three,'  says  she, 
stamping  her  foot  at  us.  '  I  am  bursting  with 
hate  of  the  whole  house.' " 
"  Upon  which  you —  ?" 

"I?"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  with  a  plain  good 
faith  that  might  have  commanded  the  belief  of 
Mrs.  Gowan  herself.  "I  said,  Count  five-and- 
twenty,  Tattycoram." 

Mr.  Meagles  again  stroked  his  face  and  shook 
his  head  with  an  air  of  profound  regret. 

"  She  was  so  used  to  do  it,  Clennam,  that  even 
then,  such  a  picture  of  passion  as  you  never  saw, 
she  stopped  short,  looked  me  full  in  the  face, 
and  counted  (as  I  made  out)  to  eight.  But  she 
couldn't  control  herself  to  go  any  farther.  There 
she  broke  down,  poor  thing !  and  gave  the  other 
seventeen  to  the  four  winds.  Then  it  all  burst 
out.  She  detested  us,  she  was  miserable  with 
us,  she  couldn't  bear  it,  she  wouldn't  bear  it,  she 
was  determined  to  go  away.  She  was  younger 
than  her  young  mistress,  and  would  she  remain 
to  see  her  always  held  up  as  the  only  creature 
who  was  young  and  interesting,  and  to  be  cher- 
ished and  loved?  No.  She  wouldn't,  she 
wouldn't,  she  wouldn't!  What  did  we  think 
she,  Tattycoram,  might  have  been  if  she  had 
been  caressed  and  cared  for  in  her  childhood 
like  her  young  mistress  ?    As  good  as  her  ?    Ah ! 


Perhaps  fifty  times  as  good.  When  we  pretend- 
ed to  be  so  fond  of  one  another,  we  exulted  over 
her;  that  was  what  we  did;  we  exulted  over 
her  and  shamed  her.  And  all  in  the  house  did 
the  same.  They  talked  about  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters;  they  liked  to 
drag  them  up  before  her  face.  There  was  Mrs. 
Tickit,  only  yesterday,  when  her  little  grand- 
child was  with  her,  had  been  amused  by  the 
child's  trying  to  call  her  (Tattycoram)  by  the 
wretched  name  we  gave  her ;  and  had  laughed 
at  the  name.  Why,  who  didn't,  and  who  were 
we  that  we  should  have  a  right  to  name  her 
like  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?  But  she  didn't  care.  She 
would  take  no  more  benefits  from  us ;  she  would 
fling  us  her  name  back  again,  and  she  would  go. 
She  would  leave  us  that  minute,  nobody  should 
stop  her,  and  we  should  never  hear  of  her  again." 

Mr.  Meagles  had  recited  all  this  with  such  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  his  original,  that  he  was 
almost  as  flushed  and  hot  by  this  time  as  he  de- 
scribed her  to  have  been. 

"Ah,  well!"  he  said,  wiping  his  face.  "It 
was  of  no  use  trying  reason  then  with  that  ve- 
hement panting  creature  (Heaven  knows  what 
her  mother's  story  must  have  been),  so  I  quiet- 
ly told  her  that  she  should  not  go  at  that  late 
hour  of  night,  and  I  gave  her  my  hand  and  took 
her  to  her  room,  and  locked  the  house  doors. 
But  she  was  gone  this  morning." 

"  And  you  know  no  more  of  her  ?" 

"No  more,"  returned  Mr.  Meagles.  "I  have 
been  hunting  about  all  day.  She  must  have 
gone  very  early  and  ver}r  silently.  I  have  found 
no  trace  of  her  down  about  us." 

"Stay!  You  want,"  said  Clennam,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "to  see  her?  I  assume 
that  ?" 

"  Yes,  assuredly ;  I  want  to  give  her  another 
chance ;  Mother  and  Pet  want  to  give  her  an- 
other chance.  Come !  You  yourself,"  said  Mr. 
Meagles,  persuasively,  as  if  the  provocation  to 
be  angry  were  not  his  own  at  all,  "  want  to  give 
the  poor  passionate  girl  another  chance,  I  know, 
Clennam." 

"  It  would  be  strange  and  hard  indeed  if  I 
did  not,"  said  Clennam,  "when  you  are  all  so 
forgiving.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was, 
have  you  thought  of  that  Miss  Wade  ?" 

"  I  have.  I  did  not  think  of  her  until  I  had 
pervaded  the  whole  of  our  neighborhood,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  have  done  so  then,  but 
for  finding  Mother  and  Pet,  when  I  went  home, 
full  of  the  idea  that  Tattycoram  must  have  gone 
to  her.  Then,  of  course,  I  recalled  what  she 
said  that  day  at  dinner  when  you  were  first 
with  us." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  Miss  Wade  is  to 
be  found?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  returned  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, "it's  because  I  have  an  addled  jumble  of 
a  notion  on  that  subject  that  you  have  found 
me  waiting  here.  There  is  one  of  those  odd 
impressions  in  my  house  which  do  mysteriously 
get  into  houses  sometimes,  which  nobody  seems 
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to  have  picked  up  in  a  distinct  form  from  any 
body,  and  yet  which  every  body  seems  to  have 
got  hold  of  loosely  from  some  body  and  let  go 
again,  that  she  lives,  or  was  living,  thereabouts." 
Mr.  Meagles  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  the  name  of  one  of  the  dull 
by-streets  in  the  Grosvenor  region,  near  Park 
Lane. 

"Here  is  no  number,"  said  Arthur,  looking 
over  it. 

"No  number,  my  dear  Clennam?"  returned 
his  friend.  "No  any  thing!  The  very  name 
of  the  street  may  have  been  floating  in  the  air, 
for,  as  I  tell  you,  none  of  my  people  can  say 
where  they  got  it  from.  However,  it's  worth 
an  inquiry ;  and  as  I  would  rather  make  it  in 
company  than  alone,  and  as  you  too  were  a 
fellow- traveler  of  that  immovable  woman's,  I 
thought  perhaps — "  Clennam  finished  the  sen- 
tence for  him  by  taking  up  his  hat  again,  and 
saying  he  was  ready. 

It  was  now  summer-time ;  a  gray,  hot,  dusty 
evening.  They  rode  to  the  top  of  Oxford  Street, 
and,  there  alighting,  dived  in  among  the  great 
streets  of  melancholy  stateliness,  and  the  little 
streets  that  try  to  be  as  stately  and  succeed  in 
being  more  melancholy,  of  which  there  is  a 
labyrinth  near  Park  Lane.  Wildernesses  of 
corner-houses,  with  barbarous  old  porticoes  and 
appurtenances,  horrors  that  came  into  existence 
under  some  wrong-headed  person  in  some  wrong- 
headed  time,  still  demanding  the  blind  admira- 
tion of  all  ensuing  generations  and  determined 
to  do  so  until  they  tumbled  down,  frowned  upon 
the  twilight.  Parasite  little  tenements  with  the 
cramp  in  their  whole  frame,  from  the  dwarf  hall- 
door  on  the  giant  model  of  His  Grace's  in  the 
Square,  to  the  squeezed  window  of  the  boudoir 
commanding  the  dunghills  in  the  Mews,  made 
the  evening  doleful.  Rickety  dwellings  of  un- 
doubted fashion  but  of  a  capacity  to  hold  no- 
thing comfortably,  except  a  dismal  smell,  looked 
like  the  last  result  of  the  great  mansions'  breed- 
ing in-and-in;  and,  where  their  little  supple- 
mentary bows  and  balconies  were  supported  on 
thin  iron  columns,  seemed  to  be  scrofulously  rest- 
ing upon  crutches.  Here  and  there  a  Hatch- 
ment with  the  whole  science  of  Heraldry  in  it, 
loomed  down  upon  the  street,  like  an  Arch- 
bishop discoursing  on  Vanity.  The  shops,  few 
in  number,  made  no  show ;  for  popular  opinion 
was  as  nothing  to  them.  The  pastry-cook  knew 
who  was  on  his  books,  and  in  that  knowledge 
could  be  calm,  with  a  few  glass  cylinders  of 
dowager  peppermint-drops  in  his  window,  and 
half-a-dozen  ancient  specimens  of  currant  jelly. 
A  few  oranges  formed  the  greengrocer's  whole 
concession  to  the  vulgar  mind.  A  single  basket 
made  of  moss,  once  containing  plovers'  eggs, 
held  all  that  the  poulterer  had  to  say  to  the 
rabble.  Every  body  in  those  streets  seemed 
(which  is  always  the  case  at  that  hour  and 
season)  to  be  gone  out  to  dinner,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  be  giving  the  dinners  they  had  gone 
to.     On  the  door-steps  there  were  lounging,  foot- 


men with  bright  parti-colored  plumage  and  white 
polls,  like  an  extinct  race  of  monstrous  birds ; 
and  butlers,  solitary  men  of  recluse  demeanor, 
each  of  whom  appeared  distrustful  of  all  other 
butlers.  The  roll  of  carriages  in  the  Park  was 
done  for  the  day,  the  street  lamps  were  lighting, 
and  wicked  little  grooms  in  the  tightest  fitting 
garments,  with  twists  in  their  legs  answering  io 
the  twists  in  their  minds,  hung  about  in  pairs, 
chewing  straw  and  exchanging  fraudulent  se- 
crets. The  spotted  dogs  who  went  out  with  the 
carriages,  and  who  were  so  associated  with  splen- 
did equipages,  that  it  looked  like  a  condescen- 
sion in  those  animals  to  come  out  without  them, 
accompanied  helpers  to  and  fro  on  messages. 
Here  and  there  was  a  retiring  public-house 
which  did  not  require  to  be  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  and  where  gentlemen 
out  of  livery  were  not  much  wanted. 

This  last  discovery  was  made  by  the  two  friends 
in  pursuing  their  inquiries.  Nothing  was  there 
or  any  where  known  of  such  a  person  as  Miss 
Wade,  in  connection  with  the  street  they  sought. 
It  was  one  of  the  parasite  streets ;  long,  regular, 
narrow,  dull,  and  gloomy ;  like  a  brick  and  mor- 
tar funeral.  They  inquired  at  several  little  area 
gates,  where  a  dejected  youth  stood  spiking  his 
chin  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  little  shoot 
of  wooden  steps,  but  could  gain  no  information. 
They  walked  up  the  street  on  one  side  of  the 
way,  and  down  it  on  the  other,  what  time  two 
vociferous  news-sellers,  announcing  an  extraor- 
dinary event  that  had  never  happened  and  never 
would  happen,  pitched  their  hoarse  voices  into 
the  secret  chambers ;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
At  length  they  stood  at  the  corner  from  which 
they  had  begun,  and  it  had  fallen  quite  dark, 
and  they  were  no  wiser. 

It  happened  that  in  the  street  they  had  several 
times  passed  a  dingy  house,  apparently  empty, 
with  bills  in  the  windows,  announcing  that  it 
was  to  let.  The  bills,  as  a  variety  in  the  funeral 
procession,  almost  amounted  to  a  decoration. 
Perhaps  because  they  kept  the  house  separate 
in  his  mind,  or  perhaps  because  Mr.  Meagles 
and  himself  had  twice  agreed  in  passing,  "  It  is 
clear  she  don't  live  there,"  Clennam  now  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  back  and  try  that 
house  before  finally  going  away.  Mr.  Meagles 
agreed,  and  back  they  went. 

They  knocked  once,  and  they  rang  once,  with- 
out any  response.  "  Empty,"  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
listening.  "Once  more,"  said  Clennam,  and 
knocked  again.  After  that  knock  they  heard  a 
movement  below,  and  somebody  shuffling  up  to- 
ward the  door. 

The  confined  entrance  was  so  dark  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  distinctly  what  kind  of 
person  opened  the  door;  but  it  appeared  to  be 
an  old  woman.  "Excuse  our  troubling  you," 
said  Clennam.  "  Pray  can  you  tell  us  where 
Miss  Wade  lives  ?" 

The  voice  in  the  darkness  unexpectedly  re- 
plied, "Lives  here." 
.    "Is  she  at  home?" 
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No  answer  coming,  Mr.  Meagles  asked  again. 
"Tray,  is  she  at  home?" 

After  another  delay,  "I  suppose  she  is,"  said 
the  voice  abruptly ;  "  you  had  better  come  in, 
and  I'll  ask." 

They  were  summarily  shut  into  the  close 
black  house,  and  the  figure  rustling  away,  and 
speaking  from  a  higher  level,  said,  "  Come  up, 
if  you  please  ;  you  can't  tumble  over  any  thing." 
They  groped  their  way  up  stairs  toward  a  faint 
light,  which  proved  to  be  the  light  of  the  street 
shining  through  a  window,  and  the  figure  left 
them  shut  up  in  an  airless  room. 

"This  is  odd,  Clennam,"  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
softly. 

"Odd  enough,"  assented  Clennam,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  but  we  have  succeeded ;  that's  the 
main  point.     Here's  a  light  coming !" 

The  light  was  a  lamp,  and  the  bearer  was  an 
old  woman :  very  dirty,  very  wrinkled  and  dry. 
"She's  at  home,"  she  said  (and  the  voice  was 
the  same  that  had  spoken  before) ;  "  she'll  come 
directly."  Having  set  the  lamp  down  on  the 
table,  the  old  woman  dusted  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  which  she  might  have  done  forever  with- 
out cleaning  them,  looked  at  the  visitors  with  a 
dim  pair  of  eyes,  and  went  out. 

The  lady  whom  they  had  come  to  see,  if  she 
were  the  present  occupant  of  the  house,  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  up  her  quarters  there,  as 
she  might  have  established  herself  in  an  East- 
ern caravanserai.  A  small  square  of  carpet  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  a  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture that  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  room, 
and  a  disorder  of  trunks  and  traveling  articles, 
formed  the  whole  of  her  surroundings.  Under 
some  former  regular  inhabitant  the  stifling  little 
apartment  had  broken  out  into  a  pier-glass  and 
a  gilt  table  ;  but  the  gilding  was  as  faded  as  last 
year's  flowers,  and  the  glass  was  so  clouded  that 
it  seemed  to  hold  in  magic  preservation  all  the 
fogs  and  bad  weather  it  had  ever  reflected.  The 
visitors  had  had  a  minute  or  two  to  look  about 
them,  when  the  door  opened  and  Miss  Wade 
came  in. 

She  was  exactly  the  same  as  when  they  had 
parted  six  hundred  miles  away.  Just  as  hand- 
some, just  as  scornful,  just  as  repressed.  She 
manifested  no  surprise  at  seeing  them,  nor  any 
other  emotion.  She  requested  thena  to  be 
seated,  and  declining  to  take  a  seat  herself,  at 
once  anticipated  any  introduction  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

"I  apprehend,"  she  said,  "that  I  know  the 
cause  of  your  favoring  me  with  this  visit.  Wc 
may  come  to  it  at  once." 

"The  cause  then,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
"  is  Tatty  cor  am." 

"  So  I  supposed." 

"Miss  Wade,"  said  Mr.  Mcagles,  "will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  say  whether  you  know  any  thing 
of  her?" 

"  Surely.     I  know  she  is  here  with  me." 

"Then,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  "allow 
me  to  make  known  to  you  that  I  shall  be  happy 


to  have  her  back,  and  that  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter will  be  happy  to  have  her  back.  She  has 
been  with  us  a  long  time,  we  don't  forget  her 
claims  upon  us,  and  I  hope  we  know  how  to 
make  allowances." 

"You  hope  you  know  how  to  make  allow- 
ances ?"  she  returned,  in  a  level,  measured  voice. 
"For  what?" 

"I  think  my  friend  would  say,  Miss  Wade." 
Arthur  Clennam  interposed,  seeing  Mr.  Meagles 
rather  at  a  loss,  "for  the  passionate  sense  that 
sometimes  comes  upon  the  poor  girl,  of  being  at 
a  disadvantage.  Which  occasionally  gets  the 
better  of  better  remembrances." 

The  lady  broke  into  a  smile,  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  upon  him.  "  Indeed  ?"  was  all  she 
answered. 

She  stood  by  the  table  so  perfectly  composed 
and  still  after  this  acknowledgment  of  his  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Meagles  stared  at  her  under  a 
sort  of  fascination,  and  could  not  even  look  to 
Clennam  to  make  another  move.  After  wait- 
ing, awkwardly  enough,  for  some  moments, 
Arthur  said : 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Meagles 
could  see  her,  Miss  Wade." 

"That  is  easily  done,"  said  she.  "Come 
here,  child."  She  had  opened  a  door  while  say- 
ing this,  and  now  led  the  girl  in  by  the  hand.  It 
was  very  curious  to  see  them  standing  together: 
the  girl  with  her  disengaged  fingers  plaiting  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  half  irresolutely,  half  pas- 
sionately :  Miss  Wade  with  her  composed  face 
attentively  regarding  her,  and  suggesting  to  an 
observer  with  extraordinary  force,  in  her  com- 
posure itself  (as  a  vail  will  suggest  the  form  it 
covers),  the  unquenchable  passion  of  her  own 
nature. 

"See  here,"  she  said,  in  the  same  level  way 
as  before.  "Here  is  your  patron,  your  master. 
He  is  willing  to  take  you  back,  my  dear,  if  you 
are  sensible  of  the  favor  and  choose  to  go.  You 
can  be,  again,  a  foil  to  his  pretty  daughter,  a 
slave  to  her  pleasant  willfulness,  and  a  toy  in 
the  house  showing  the  goodness  of  the  family. 
You  can  have  your  droll  name  again,  playfully 
pointing  you  out  and  setting  you  apart,  as  it  is 
right  that  you  should  be  pointed  out  and  set 
apart.  (Your  birth,  you  know;  you  must  not 
forget  your  birth.)  You  can  again  be  shown  to 
this  gentleman's  daughter,  Harriet,  and  kept  be- 
fore her,  as  a  living  reminder  of  her  own  supe- 
riority and  her  gracious  condescension.  You  can 
recover  all  these  advantages  and  many  more  of 
the  same  kind  which  I  dare  say  start  up  in  your 
memory  while  I  speak,  and  which  you  lose  in 
taking  refuge  with  me — you  can  recover  them 
all  by  telling  these  gentlemen  how  humbled  and 
penitent  3rou  are,  and  by  going  back  with  them 
to  be  forgiven.  What  do  you  say, Harriet?  Will 
you  go?" 

The  girl,  who,  under  the  influence  of  these 
words,  had  gradually  risen  in  anger  and  height- 
ened in  color,  answered,  raising  her  lustrous 
black  eyes  for  the  moment,  and  clenching  her 
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hand  upon  the  folds  it  had  been  puckering  up, 
"I'd  die  sooner!" 

Miss  Wade,  still  standing  at  her  side  holding 
her  hand,  looked  quietly  round  and  said,  with  a 
smile,  "Gentlemen!  What  do  you  do  upon 
that?" 

Poor  Mr.  Meagles's  inexpressible  consterna- 
tion in  hearing  his  motives  and  actions  so  per- 
verted, had  prevented  him  from  interposing  any 
word  until  now ;  but  now  he  regained  the  power 
of  speech. 

" Tattycoram,"  said  he,  "for  I'll  call  you  by 
that  name  still,  my  good  girl,  conscious  that  I 
meant  nothing  but  kindness  when  I  gave  it  to 
you,  and  conscious  that  you  know  it — " 

"I  don't!"  said  she,  looking  up  again,  and 
almost  rending  herself  with  the  same  busy 
hand. 

"No,  not  now,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
"not  with  that  lady's  eyes  so  intent  upon  you, 
Tattycoram,"  she  glanced  at  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, "and  that  power  over  you  which  we  see 
she  exercises ;  not  now,  perhaps,  but  at  another 
time.  Tattycoram,  I'll  not  ask  that  lady  wheth- 
er she  believes  what  she  has  said,  even  in  the 
anger  and  ill  blood  in  which  I  and  my  friend 
here  equally  know  she  has  spoken,  though  she 
subdues  herself  with  a  determination  that  any 
one  who  has  once  seen  her  is  not  likely  to  for- 
get. I'll  not  ask  you,  with  your  remembrance 
of  my  house  and  all  belonging  to  it,  whether 
you  believe  it.  I'll  only  say  that  you  have  no 
profession  to  make  to  me  or  mine,  and  no  for- 
giveness to  entreat,  and  that  all  in  the  world 
that  I  ask  you  to  do,  is,  to  count  five-and-twen- 
ty,  Tattycoram." 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then 
said,  frowningly,  "I  won't.  Miss  Wade,  take 
me  away,  please." 

The  contention  that  raged  within  her  had  no 
softening  in  it  now ;  it  was  wholly  between  pas- 
sionate defiance  and  stubborn  defiance.  Her 
rich  color,  her  quick  blood,  her  rapid  breath, 
were  all  settling  themselves  against  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retracing  her  steps.  "I  won't.  I 
won't.  I  won't !"  she  repeated,  in  a  low,  thick 
voice.  "I'd  be  torn  to  pieces  first.  I'd  tear 
myself  to  pieces  first !" 

Miss  Wade,  who  had  released  her  hold,  laid 
her  hand  protectingly  on  the  girl's  neck  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  looking  round  with  her 
former  smile,  and  speaking  exactly  in  her  for- 
mer tone,  "  Gentlemen!  What  do  you  do  upon 
that?" 

"Oh,  Tattycoram,  Tattycoram!"  cried  Mr. 
Meagles,  adjuring  her  besides  with  an  earnest 
hand.  "Hear  that  lady's  voice,  look  at  that 
lady's  face,  consider  what  is  in  that  lady's  heart, 
and  think  what  a  future  lies  before  you.  My 
child,  whatever  you  may  think,  that  lady's  in- 
fluence over  you — astonishing  to  us,  and  I  should 
hardly  go  too  far  in  saying  terrible  to  us,  to  see 
— is  founded  in  passion  fiercer  than  yours,  and 
temper  more  violent  than  yours.  What  can  you 
two  be  together?    What  can  come  of  it?" 


"  I  am  alone  here,  gentlemen,"  observed  Miss 
Wade,  with  no  change  of  voice  or  manner. 
"  Say  any  thing  you  will." 

"  Politeness  must  yield  to  this  misguided  girl, 
ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  "at  her  present 
pass,  though  I  hope  not  altogether  to  dismiss  it, 
even  with  the  injury  you  do  her  so  strongly  be- 
fore me.  Excuse  me  for  reminding  you  in  her 
hearing — I  must  say  it — that  you  were  a  mys- 
tery to  all  of  us,  and  had  nothing  in  common 
with  any  of  us,  when  she  unfortunately  fell  in 
your  way.  I  don't  know  what  you  are,  but  you 
don't  hide,  can't  hide,  what  a  dark  spirit  you 
have  within  you.  If  it  should  happen  that  you 
are  a  woman  who,  from  whatever  cause,  has  a 
perverted  delight  in  making  a  sister-woman  as 
wretched  as  she  is  (I  am  old  enough  to  have 
heard  of  such),  I  warn  her  against  you,  and  I 
warn  you  against  yourself." 

"  Gentlemen  !"  said  Miss  Wade,  calmly. 
"WTien  you  have  concluded — Mr.  Clennam, 
perhaps  you  will  induce  your  friend — " 

"Not  without  another  effort,"  said  Mr.  Mea- 
gles, stoutly.  "  Tattycoram,  my  poor  dear  girl, 
count  five-and-twenty." 

"  Do  not  reject  the  hope,  the  certainty,  this 
kind  man  offers  you,"  said  Clennam,  in  a  low, 
emphatic  voice.  "  Turn  to  the  friends  you  have 
not  forgotten.     Think  once  more !" 

"I  won't!  Miss  Wade,"  said  the  girl,  with 
her  bosom  swelling  high,  and  speaking  with  her 
hand  held  to  her  throat,  "take  me  away!" 

"Tattycoram,"  said  Mr.  Meagles.  "Once 
more  yet !  The  only  thing  I  ask  of  you  in  the 
world,  my  child !     Count  five-and-twenty !" 

She  put  her  hands  tightly  over  her  ears,  con- 
fusedly tumbling  down  her  bright  black  hair  in 
the  vehemence  of  the  action,  and  turned  her 
face  resolutely  to  the  wall.  Miss  Wade,  who 
had  watched  her  under  this  final  appeal  with 
that  strange  attentive  smile,  and  that  repress- 
ing hand  upon  her  own  bosom  with  which  she 
had  watched  her  in  a  struggle  at  Marseilles, 
then  put  her  arm  about  her  waist  as  if  she  took 
possession  of  her  for  evermore. 

And  there  was  a  visible  triumph  in  her  face 
when  she  turned  it  to  dismiss  the  visitors. 

"  As  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  this  hon- 
or," she  said,  "and  as  you  have  spoken  of  not 
knowing  what  I  am,  and  also  of  the  foundation 
of  my  influence  here,  you  may  now  know  that 
it  is  founded  in  a  common  cause.  What  your 
broken  plaything  is  as  to  birth,  I  am.  She  has 
no  name,  I  have  no  name.  Her  wrong  is  my 
wrong.     I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you." 

This  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Meagles,  who  sor- 
rowfully went  out.  As  Clennam  followed,  she 
said  to  him,  with  the  same  external  composure 
and  in  the  same  level  voice,  but  with  a  smile 
that  is  only  seen  on  cruel  faces :  a  very  faint 
smile,  lifting  the  nostril,  scarcely  touching  the 
lips,  and  not  breaking  away  gradually,  but  in- 
stantly dismissed  when  done  with : 

"I  hope  the  wife  of  your  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Gowan,  may  be  happy  in  the  contrast  of  her  ex- 
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traction  to  this  girl's  and  mine,  and  in  the  high 
good  fortune  that  awaits  her." 

«. 

CHAP.  XXVIII.— NOBODY'S  DISAPPEARANCE. 

Not  resting  satisfied  with  the  endeavors  he 
had  made  to  recover  his  lost  charge,  Mr.  Mea- 
gles  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  breath- 
ing nothing  but  good-will,  not  only  to  her,  but 
to  Miss  Wade  too.  No  answer  coming  to  these 
epistles,  or  to  another  written  to  the  stubborn 
girl  by  the  hand  of  her  late  young  mistress, 
which  might  have  melted  her,  if  any  thing  could 
(all  three  letters  were  returned  weeks  after- 
Avard,  as  having  been  refused  at  the  house-door), 
he  deputed  Mrs.  Meagles  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  a  personal  interview.  That  worthy 
lady  being  unable  to  obtain  one,  and  being 
steadfastly  denied  admission,  Mr.  Meagles  be- 
sought Arthur  to  essay  once  more  what  he  could 
do.  All  that  came  of  his  compliance  was,  his 
discovery  that  the  empty  house  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  old  woman,  that  Miss  Wade  was 
gone,  that  the  waifs  and  strays  of  furniture  were 
gone,  and  that  the  old  woman  would  accept  any 
number  of  half-crowns  and  thank  the  donor  kind- 
ly, but  had  no  information  whatever  to  ex- 
change for  those  coins,  beyond  offering  for  pe- 
rusal a  memorandum  relative  to  fixtures,  which 
the  house-agent's  young  man  had  left  in  the  hall. 

Unwilling,  even  under  this  discomfiture,  to 
resign  the  ingrate,  and  leave  her  hopeless  in 
case  of  her  better  dispositions  obtaining  the 
mastery  over  the  darker  side  of  her  character, 
Mr.  Meagles,  for  six  successive  days,  published 
a  discreetly  covert  advertisement  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  certain  young 
person  who  had  lately  left  home  without  reflec- 
tion, would  at  any  time  apply  at  his  address  at 
Twickenham,  every  thing  would  be  as  it  had 
been  before,  and  no  reproaches  need  be  appre- 
hended. The  unexpected  consequences  of  this 
notification,  suggested  to  Mr.  Meagles  for  the 
first  time  that  some  hundreds  of  young  persons 
must  be  leaving  their  homes  without  reflection 
every  day;  for  shoals  of  wrong  young  people 
came  down  to  Twickenham,  who,  not  finding 
themselves  received  with  enthusiasm,  generally 
demanded  compensation  by  way  of  damages, 
in  addition  to  coach-hire  there  and  back.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  uninvited  clients  whom  the 
advertisement  produced.  The  swarm  of  beg- 
ging-letter writers  who  would  seem  to  be  al- 
ways watching  eagerly  for  any  hook,  however 
small,  to  hang  a  letter  upon,  wrote  to  say  that 
having  seen  the  advertisement,  they  were  in- 
duced to  apply  with  confidence  for  various  sums, 
ranging  from  ten  shillings  to  fifty  pounds ;  not 
because  they  knew  any  thing  about  the  young 
person,  but  because  they  felt  that  to  part  with 
those  donations  would  greatly  relieve  the  ad- 
vertiser's mind.  Several  projectors,  likewise, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  Meagles ;  as,  for  example,  to 
apprise  him  that  their  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  advertisement  by  a  friend,  they 


begged  to  state  that  if  they  should  ever  hear 
any  thing  of  the  young  person,  they  would  not 
fail  to  make  it  known  to  him  immediately 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  if  he  would  oblige 
them  with  the  funds  necessary  for  bringing  to 
perfection  a  certain  entirely  novel  description 
of  Pump,  the  happiest  results  would  ensue  to 
mankind. 

Mr.  Meagles  and  his  family,  under  these  com- 
bined discouragements,  had  begun  reluctantly 
to  give  up  Tattycoram  as  irrecoverable,  when 
the  new  and  active  firm  of  Doyce  and  Clennam, 
in  their  private  capacities,  went  down  on  a  Sat- 
urday to  stay  at  the  cottage  until  Monday.  The 
senior  partner  took  the  coach,  and  the  junior 
partner  took  his  walking-stick. 

A  tranquil  summer  sunset  shone  upon  him  as 
he  approached  the  end  of  his  walk,  and  passed 
through  the  meadows  by  the  river-side.  He 
had  that  sense  of  peace  and  of  being  lightened 
of  a  weight  of  care,  which  country  quiet  awak- 
ens in  the  breasts  of  dwellers  in  towns.  Every 
thing  within  ,his  view  was  lovely  and  placid. 
The  rich  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  luxuriant 
grass  diversified  with  wild  flowers,  the  little 
green  islands  in  the  river,  the  beds  of  rushes, 
the  water-lilies  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  the  distant  voices  in  boats  borne  mu- 
sically toward  him  on  the  ripple  of  the  water 
and  the  evening  air,  were  all  expressive  of  rest. 
In  the  occasional  leap  of  a  fish,  or  dip  of  an  oar, 
or  twittering  of  a  bird  not  yet  at  roost,  or  dis- 
tant barking  of  a  dog,  or  lowing  of  a  cow — in  all 
such  sounds  there  was  the  prevailing  breath  of 
rest,  which  seemed  to  encompass  him  in  every 
scent  that  sweetened  the  fragrant  air.  The 
long  lines  of  red  and  gold  in  the  sky,  and  the 
glorious  track  of  the  descending  sun,  were  all 
divinely  calm.  Upon  the  purple  tree-tops  far 
away,  and  on  the  green  height  near  at  hand,  up 
which  the  shades  were  slowly  creeping,  there 
was  an  equal  hush.  Between  the  real  land- 
scape and  its  shadow  in  the  water,  there  was  no 
division,  both  were  so  untroubled  and  clear, 
and,  while  so  fraught  with  solemn  mystery  of 
life  and  death,  so  hopefully  reassuring  to  the 
gazer's  soothed  heart,  because  so  tenderly  and 
mercifully  beautiful. 

Clennam  had  stopped,  not  for  the  first  time 
by  many  times,  to  look  about  him  and  suffer 
what  he  saw  to  sink  into  his  soul,  as  the  shad- 
ows, looked  at,  seemed  to  sink  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  water.  He  was  slowly  resuming  his 
way,  when  he  saw  a  figure  in  the  path  before 
him  which  he  had,  perhaps,  already  associated 
with  the  evening  and  its  impressions. 

Minnie  was  there,  alone.  She  had  some  roses 
in  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  have  stood  still  on 
seeing  him,  waiting  for  him.  Her  face  was  to- 
ward him,  and  she  appeared  to  have  been  com- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction.  There  was  a 
flutter  in  her  manner  which  Clennam  had  never 
seen  in  it  before,  and  as  he  came  near  her  it  en- 
tered his  mind  all  at  once  that  she  was  there  of 
a  set  purpose  to  speak  to  him. 
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She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said,  "You  won- 
der to  see  me  here  by  myself?  But  the  even- 
inc  is  so  lovely,  I  have  strolled  further  than  I 
meant  at  first.  I  thought  it  likely  I  might  meet 
you,  and  that  made  me  more  confident.  You 
always  come  this  way,  do  you  not  ?" 

As  Clennam  said  that  it  was  his  favorite  way, 
he  felt  her  hand  falter  on  his  arm,  and  saw  the 
roses  shake. 

"  Will  you  let  me  give  you  one,  Mr.  Clennam  ? 
I  gathered  them  as  I  came  out  of  the  garden. 
Indeed,  I  almost  gathered  them  for  you,  think- 
ing it  so  likely  I  might  meet  you.  Mr.  Doyce 
arrived  more  than  an  hour  ago,  and  told  us  you 
were  walking  down." 

His  own  hand  shook  as  he  accepted  a  rose  or 
two  from  hers  and  thanked  her.  They  were 
now  by  an  avenue  of  trees.  Whether  they 
turned  into  it  on  his  movement  or  on  hers  mat- 
ters little.     He  never  knew  how  that  was. 

"It  is  very  grave  here,"  said  Clennam,  "but 
very  pleasant  at  this  hour.  Passing  along  this 
deep  shade,  and  out  at  that  arch  of  light  at  the 
other  end,  we  come  upon  the  ferry  and  the  cot- 
tage by  the  best  approach,  I  think." 

In  her  simple  garden-hat  and  her  light  sum- 
mer dress,  with  her  rich  brown  hair  naturally 
clustering  about  her,  and  her  wonderful  eyes 
raised  to  his  for  a  moment  with  a  look  in  which 
regard  for  him  and  trustfulness  in  him  were 
strikingly  blended  with  a  kind  of  timid  sorrow 
for  him,  she  was  so  beautiful  that  it  was  well 
for  his  peace — or  ill  for  his  peace,  he  did  not 
quite  know  which — that  he  had  made  that  vig- 
orous resolution  he  had  so  often  thought  about. 

She  broke  a  momentary  silence  by  inquiring 
if  he  knew  that  papa  had  been  thinking  of 
another  tour  abroad?  He  said  he  had  heard  it 
mentioned.  She  broke  another  momentary  si- 
lence by  adding,  with  some  hesitation,  that  papa 
had  abandoned  the  idea. 

At  this,  he  thought  directly,  "They  are  to  be 
married." 

"Mr.  Clennam,"  she  said,  hesitating  more 
timidly  yet,  and  speaking  so  low  that  he  bent 
his  head  to  hear  her.  "  I  should  very  much 
like  to  give  you  my  confidence  if  you  would  not 
mind  having  the  goodness  to  receive  it.  I  should 
have  very  much  liked  to  have  given  it  to  you 
long  ago,  because — I  felt  that  you  were  becom- 
ing so  much  our  friend." 

"How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  proud  of  it  at 
any  time !     Pray  give  it  to  me.     Pray  trust  me." 

"I  could  never  have  been  afraid  of  trusting 
you,"  she  returned,  raising  her  eyes  frankly  to 
his  face.  "  I  think  I  would  have  done  so  some 
time  ago,  if  I  had  known  how.  But  I  scarcely 
know  how,  even  now." 

"Mr.  Gowan,"  said  Arthur  Clennam,  upon 
that,  "  has  reason  to  be  very  happy.  God  bless 
his  wife  and  him !" 

She  wept,  as  she  tried  to  thank  him.  He  re- 
assured her,  took  her  hand  as  it  lay  with  the 
trembling  roses  in  it  on  his  arm,  took  the  re- 
maining roses  from  it  and  put  it  to  his  lips.     At 


that  time,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  first  finally  re- 
signed the  dying  hope  that  had  flickered  in  no- 
body's heart,  so  much  to  its  pain  and  trouble ; 
and  from  that  time  he  became  in  his  own  eyes, 
as  to  any  similar  hope  or  prospect,  a  very  much 
older  man  who  had  done  with  that  part  of  life. 

He  put  the  roses  in  his  breast  and  they  walked 
on  for  a  little  while,  slowly  and  silently,  under 
the  umbrageous  trees.  Then  he  asked  her,  in 
a  voice  of  cheerful  kindness,  was  there  any  thing 
else  that  she  would  say  to  him  as  her  friend  and 
her  father's  friend,  many  years  older  than  her- 
self; was  there  any  trust  she  would  repose  in 
him,  any  service  she  would  ask  of  him,  any  lit- 
tle aid  to  her  happiness  that  she  could  give  him 
the  lasting  gratification  of  believing  it  was  in 
his  power  to  render  ? 

She  was  going  to  answer,  when  she  was  so 
touched  by  some  little  hidden  sorrow  or  sympa- 
thy— -what  could  it  have  been? — that  she  said, 
bursting  into  tears  again :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Clennam ! 
Good,  generous  Mr.  Clennam !  pray  tell  me  I 
am  not  to  blame!" 

"To  blame?"  said  Clennam.  "My  dearest 
girl !     To  blame  ?     No !" 

After  clasping  both  her  hands  upon  his  arm, 
and  looking  confidentially  up  into  his  face,  with 
some  hurried  words  to  the  effect  that  she  thanked 
him  from  her  heart  (as  indeed  she  did,  if  it  be 
the  source  of  earnestness),  she  gradually  com- 
posed herself,  with  now  and  then  a  word  of  en- 
couragement from  him,  as  they  walked  on  slow- 
ly and  almost  silently  under  the  darkening  trees. 

"And  now,  Minnie  Gowan,"  at  length  said 
Clennam,  smiling ;  "  will  you  ask  me  nothing?" 

"  Oh !  I  have  very  much  to  ask  of  you." 

"  That's  well !  I  hoped  so  ;  I  am  not  disap- 
pointed." 

"You  know  how  I  am  loved  at  home,  and 
how  I  love  home.  You  can  hardly  think  it  per- 
haps, dear  Mr.  Clennam,"  she  spoke  with  great 
agitation,  "seeing  me  going  from  it  of  my  own 
free-will  and  choice,  but  I  do  so  dearly  love  it!" 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Clennam.  "Can 
you  suppose  I  doubt  it !" 

"No,  no.  But  it  is  strange  even  to  me  that 
loving  it  so  much  and  being  so  much  beloved  in 
it,  I  can  bear  to  cast  it  away.  It  seems  so  ne- 
glectful of  it,  so  unthankful." 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  Clennam,  "it  is  in  the 
natural  progress  and  change  of  time.  All  homes 
are  left  so." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  all  homes  are  not  left  with 
such  a  blank  in  them  as  there  will  be  in  mine 
when  I  am  gone.  Not  that  there  is  any  scarc- 
ity of  far  better  and  more  endearing  and  more 
accomplished  girls  than  I  am ;  not  that  I  am 
much ;  but  that  they  have  made  so  much  of 
me!" 

Pet's  affectionate  heart  was  overcharged,  and 
she  sobbed  while  she  pictured  what  would  hap- 
pen. 

"  I  know  what  a  change  papa  will  feel  at  first, 
and  I  know  that  at  first  I  can  not  be  to  him  any 
thing  like  what  I  have  been  these  many  years. 
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And  it  is  then,  Mr.  Ciennam,  then  more  than 
at  any  time,  that  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  re- 
member him,  and  sometimes  to  keep  him  com- 
pany when  you  can  spare  a  little  while ;  and  to 
tell  him  that  yon  know  I  was  fonder  of  him 
when  I  left  him  than  I  ever  was  in  all  my  life. 
For  there  is  nobody — he  told  me  so  himself  when 
he  talked  to  me  this  very  day — there  is  nobody 
lie  likes  so  well  as  you,  or  trusts  so  much." 

A  clew  to  what  had  passed  between  the  father 
and  daughter  dropped  like  a  heavy  stone  into 
the  well  of  Clennam's  heart,  and  splashed  the 
water  to  his  eyes.  He  said,  cheerily,  but  not 
quite  so  cheerily  as  he  tried  to  say,  that  it  should 
be  done :   that  he  gave  her  his  faithful  promise. 

"If  I  do  not  speak  of  mamma,"  said  Pet, 
more  moved  by,  and  more  pretty  in,  her  inno- 
cent grief  than  Ciennam  could  trust  himself 
even  now  to  consider;  for  which  reason  he 
counted  the  trees  between  them  and  the  fading 
light  as  they  slowly  diminished  in  number;  "it 
is  because  mamma  will  understand  me  better 
in  this  action,  and  will  feel  my  loss  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  and  will  look  forward  in  a  different 
manner.  But  you  know  what  a  dear,  devoted 
mother  she  is,  and  you  will  remember  her,  too ; 
will  you  not?" 

Let  Minnie  trust  him,  Ciennam  said,  let 
Minnie  trust  him  to  do  all  she  wished. 

"And,  dear  Mr.  Ciennam,"  said  Minnie,  "be- 
cause papa  and  one  whom  I  need  not  name,  do 
not  fully  appreciate  and  understand  one  another 
yet,  as  they  Avill  by-and-by  ;  and  because  it  will 
be  the  duty,  and  the  pride,  and  pleasure  of  my 
new  life  to  draw  them  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
one  another,  and  to  be  a  happiness  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  be  proud  of  one  another,  and  to 
love  one  another,  both  loving  me  so  dearly;  oh, 
as  you  are  a  generous,  true  man !  when  I  am 
first  separated  from  home  (I  am  going  a  long 
distance  away)  try  to  reconcile  papa  to  him  a 
little  more,  and  use  your  great  influence  to  keep 
him  before  papa's  mind,  free  from  prejudice  and 
in  his  real  form.  Will  you  do  this  for  me,  as 
you  are  a  noble-hearted  friend  ?" 

Poor  Pet!  Self-deceived,  mistaken  child! 
When  were  such  changes  ever  made  in  men's 
natural  relations  to  one  another :  when  was 
such  reconcilement  of  ingrain  differences  ever 
effected!  It  has  been  tried  many  times  by  oth- 
er daughters,  Minnie ;  it  has  never  succeeded ; 
nothing  has  ever  come  of  it  but  failure. 

So  Ciennam  thought.  So  he  did  not  say ;  it 
was  too  late.  He  bound  himself  to  do  all  she 
asked,  and  she  knew  full  well  that  he  would 
do  it. 

They  were  now  at  the  last  tree  in  the  avenue. 
She  stopped,  and  withdrew  her  arm.  Speak- 
ing to  him  with  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  his,  and 
with  the  hand  that  had  lately  rested  on  his 
sleeve,  tremblingly  touching  one  of  the  roses 
in  his  breast  as  an  additional  appeal  to  him,  she 
said : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ciennam,  in  my  happiness — for 
I  am  happy,  though  you  have  seen  me  crying — 


I  can  not  bear  to  leave  any  cloud  between  us. 
If  you  have  any.  thing  to  forgive  me  (not  any 
thing  that  I  have  willfully  done,  but  any  trouble 
I  may  have  caused  you  without  meaning  it,  or 
having  it  in  my  power  to  help  it),  forgive  me  to- 
night out  of  your  noble  heart!" 

He  stooped  to  meet  the  guileless  face  that 
met  his  without  shrinking.  He  kissed  it,  and 
answered,  Heaven  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to 
forgive.  As  he  stooped  to  meet  the  innocent 
face  once  again,  she  whispered  "Good  by!"  and 
he  repeated  it.  It  was  taking  leave  of  all  his 
old  hopes  —  all  nobody's  old  restless  doubts. 
They  came  out  of  the  avenue  next  moment, 
arm-in-arm  as  they  had  entered  it,  and  the 
trees  seemed  to  close  up  behind  them  in  the 
darkness,  like  their  own  perspective  of  the  past. 

The  voices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meagles,  and 
Doyce,  were  audible  directly,  speaking  near  the 
garden  gate.  Hearing  Pet's  name  among  them, 
Ciennam  called  out  "  She  is  here  with  me." 
There  was  some  little  wondering  and  laughing 
until  they  came  up ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
all  come  together  it  ceased,  and  Pet  glided 
away. 

Mr.  Meagles,  Doyce,  and  Ciennam,  without 
speaking,  walked  up  and  down  on  the  brink  of 
the  river,  in  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  for  a 
few  minutes ;  and  then  Doyce  lingered  behind 
and  went  into  the  house.  Mr.  Meagles  and 
Ciennam  walked  up  and  down  together  for  a 
few  minutes  more  without  speaking,  until  at 
length  the  former  broke  silence. 

"  Arthur,'"  said  he,  using  that  familiar  ad- 
dress for  the  first  time  in  their  communication, 
"  do  you  remember  my  telling  you,  as  we  walked 
up  and  down  one  fiery  morning,  looking  over 
the  harbor  at  Marseilles,  that  Pet's  baby  sister 
who  was  dead  seemed  to  Mother  and  me  to 
have  grown  as  she  had  grown,  and  changed  as 
she  had  changed  ?" 

"Very  well." 

"  You  remember  my  saying  that  our  thoughts 
had  never  been  able  to  separate  those  twin  sis- 
ters, and  that  in  our  fancy  whatever  Pet  was, 
the  other  was  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  well." 

"  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  much  subdued, 
"  I  carry  that  fancy  further  to-night.  I  feel  to- 
night, my  dear  Arthur,  as  if  you  had  loved  my 
dead  child  very  tenderly,  and  had  lost  her  when 
she  was  like  what  Pet  is  now." 

"Thank  you,"  murmured  Ciennam,  "thank 
you !"     And  pressed  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?"  said  Mr.  Meagles,  pres- 
ently. 

"  In  a  little  while." 

Mr.  Meagles  fell  away,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
When  he  had  walked  on  the  river's  brink  in 
the  peaceful  moonlight  for  some  half-an-hour, 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  breast  and  tenderly  took 
out  the  handful  of  roses.  Perhaps  he  put  them 
to  his  heart,  perhaps  he  put  them  to  his  lips, 
but  certainly  he  bent  down  on  the  shore,  and 
gently  launched   them  on   the   flowing  river. 
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Pale  and  unreal  in  the  moonlight,   the  river 
Hoated  them  away. 

The  lights  were  bright  within  doors  when  he 
entered,  and  the  faces  on  which  they  shone,  his 
own  face  not  excepted,  were  soon  quietly  cheer- 
ful. They  talked  of  many  subjects  (his  partner 
never  had  such  a  ready  store  to  draw  upon  for 
the  beguiling  of  the  time),  and  bo  to  bed,  and 
ro  sleep.  While  the  flowers,  pale  and  unreal 
i:i  the  moonlight,  floated  away  upon  the  river, 
V^ol.  XIII.— No.  75.— Cc 


and  thus  do  greater  things  that  once  were  in 
our  breasts  and  near  our  hearts,  flow  from  us  to 
the  eternal  seas. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.— MRS,  FLINTWIXCH   GOES   ON 
DREAMING. 

The  house  in  the  city  preserved  its  heavy 
dullness  through  all  these  transactions,  and 
the  invalid  within  it  turned  the  same  un- 
varying  round  of  life.      Morning,  noon,  and 
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night,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  each  recur- 
ring with  its  accompanying  monotony,  always 
the  same  reluctant  return  of  the  same  sequences 
of  machinery,  like  a  dragging  piece  of  clock- 
work. 

The  wheeled  chair  had  its  associated  remem- 
brances and  reveries,  one  may  suppose,  as  every 
place  that  is  made  the  station  of  a  human  be- 
ing has.  Pictures  of  demolished  streets,  and 
altered  houses,  as  they  formerly  were  when  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  was  familiar  with  them  ; 
images  of  the  people  as  they  too  used  to  be, 
with  little  or  no  allowance  made  for  the  lapse 
of  time  since  they  were  seen  ;  of  these,  there 
must  have  been  many  in  the  long  routine  of 
gloomy  days.  To  stop  the  clock  of  busy  exist- 
ence at  the  hour  when  we  were  personally  se- 
questered from  it;  to  suppose  mankind  stricken 
motionless  when  we  were  brought  to  a  stand 
still ;  to  be  unable  to  measure  the  changes  be- 
yond our  view  by  any  larger  standard  than  the 
shrunken  one  of  our  own  uniform  and  contract- 
ed existence,  is  the  infirmity  of  many  invalids, 
and  the  mental  unhealthiness  of  almost  all  re- 
cluses. 

What  scenes  and  actors  the  stern  woman 
most  reviewed  as  she  sat  from  season  to  season 
in  her  one  dark  room,  none  knew  but  herself. 
Mr.  Flintwinch,  with  his  wry  presence,  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  daily,  like  some  eccentric  me- 
chanical force,  would  perhaps  have  screwed  it 
out  of  her  if  there  had  been  less  resistance  in 
her  ;  but  she  was  too  strong  for  him.  So  far  as 
Mistress  Alfery  was  concerned,  to  regard  her 
liege  lord  and  her  disabled  mistress  with  a  face 
of  blank  wonder,  to  go  about  the  house  after 
dark  with  her  apron  over  her  head,  always  to 
listen  for  the  strange  noises  and  sometimes  to 
hear  them,  and  never  to  emerge  from  her  ghost- 
ly, dreamy,  sleep-waking  state,  was  occupation 
enough  for  her. 

There  was  a  fair  stroke  of  business  doing,  as 
Mistress  Alfery  made  out,  for  her  husband  had 
abundant  occupation  in  his  little  office,  and  saw 
more  people  than  had  been  used  to  come  there 
for  some  years.  This  might  easily  be,  the  house 
having  been  long  deserted,  but  he  did  receive 
letters,  and  comers,  and  keep  books,  and  corre- 
spond. Moreover,  he  went  about  to  other  count- 
ing-houses, and  to  wharves,  and  docks,  and  to 
the  Custom-house,  and  to  Garraway's  Coffee- 
house, and  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-house,  and  on 
'Change,  so  that  he  was  much  in  and  out.  He 
began,  too,  sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  Mrs. 
Clennam  expressed  no  particular  wish  for  his 
society,  to  resort  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  look  at  the  shipping  news  and  closing 
prices  in  the  evening  paper,  and  even  to  ex- 
change small  socialities  with  mercantile  sea  cap- 
tains who  frequented  that  establishment.  At 
some  period  of  every  day  he  and  Mrs.  Clennam 
held  a  council  on  matters  of  business  ;  and 
it  appeared  to  Affery,  who  was  always  groping 
about,  listening,  and  watching,  that  the  two 
clever  ones  were  making  monev. 


Tho  state  of  mind  into  which  Mr.  Flintwinch*! 

dazed  lady  had  fallen,  had  now  begun  to  be  so 
expressed  in  all  her  looks  and  actions,  that  she 
was  held  in  very  low  account  by  the  two  clever 
ones,  as  a  person,  never  of  strong  intellect,  who 
was  becoming  foolish.  Perhaps  because  her 
appearance  was  not  of  a  commercial  cast,  or, 
perhaps,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  hav- 
ing taken  her  to  wife  might  expose  his  judgment 
to  doubt  in  the  minds  of  customers,  Mr.  Flint- 
winch laid  his  commands  upon  her  that  she 
should  hold  her  peace  on  the  subject  of  their 
conjugal  relations,  and  should  no  longer  call 
him  Jeremiah  out  of  the  domestic  trio.  Her 
frequent  forgetfulness  of  this  admonition  inten- 
sified her  startled  manner,  since  Mr.  Flint- 
winch's  habit  of  avenging  himself  on  her  remiss- 
ness by  making  springs  after  her  on  the  stair- 
case, and  shaking  her,  occasioned  her  to  be  al- 
ways nervously  uncertain  when  she  might  be 
thus  waylaid  next. 

Little  Dorrit  had  finished  a  long  day's  work 
in  Mrs.  Clennam's  room,  and  was  neatly  gather- 
ing up  her  shreds  and  odds  and  ends  before  go- 
ing home.  Mr.  Pancks,  whom  Affery  had  just 
shown  in,  was  addressing  an  inquiry  to  Mrs. 
Clennam  on  the  subject  of  her  health,  coupled 
with  the  remark  that,  "happening  to  find  him- 
self in  that  direction,"  he  had  looked  in  to  in- 
quire, on  behalf  of  his  proprietor,  how  she  found 
herself.  Mrs.  Clennam,  with  a  deep  contraction 
of  her  brows,  was  looking  at  him. 

"Mr.  Casby  knows,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  not 
subject  to  changes.  The  change  that  I  await 
here  is  the  great  change." 

"Indeed,  ma'am?"  returned  Mr.  Pancks, 
with  a  wandering  eye  toward  the  figure  of  the 
little  seamstress  on  her  knee,  picking  threads  and 
frayings  of  her  work  from  the  carpet.  "You 
look  nicely,  ma'am." 

"I  bear  what  I  have  to  bear,"  she  answered. 
"Do  you  what  you  have  to  do." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pancks; 
"such  is  my  endeavor." 

"You  are  very  often  in  this  direction,  are  you 
not?"  asked  Mrs.  Clennam. 

"Why  yes,  ma'am,"  said  Pancks,  "rather  so 
lately ;  I  have  lately  been  round  this  way  a  good 
deal,  owing  to  one  thing  and  another." 

"Beg  Mr.  Casby  and  his  daughter  not  to 
trouble  themselves,  by  deputy,  about  me.  When 
they  wish  to  see  me,  they  know  I  am  here  to  see 
them.  They  have  no  need  to  trouble  themseh t> 
to  send.  You  have  no  need  to  trouble  yourself 
to  come." 

"Not  tho  least  trouble,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Pancks.  "You  really  are  looking  uncommonly 
nicely,  ma'am." 

"Thank  you.     Good-evening." 

The  dismissal  and  its  accompanying  finger 
pointed  straight  at  the  door  was  so  curt  and  di- 
rect that  Mr.  Pancks  did  not  see  his  way  to  pro- 
long his  visit.  He  stirred  up  his  hair  with  his 
sprightlicst  expression,  glanced  at  the  little  fig- 
ure again,  said  "Good-evening,  ma'am;  don't 
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come  down,  Mrs.  Affeiy;  I  know  the  road  to 
the  door,"  and  steamed  out.  Mrs.  Clennam, 
her  chin  resting  on  her  hand,  followed  him 
with  attentive  and  darkly-distrustful  eyes,  and 
Affery  stood  looking  at  her  as  if  she  were  spell- 
bound. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  Mrs.  Clennam's  eyes 
turned  from  the  door  by  which  Pancks  had  gone 
out  to  Little  Dorrit,  rising  from  the  carpet. 
With  her  chin  drooping  more  heavily  on  her 
hand  and  her  eyes  vigilant  and  lowering,  the 
sick  woman  sat  looking  at  her  until  she  attracted 
her  attention.  Little  Dorrit  colored  under  such 
a  gaze,  and  looked  down.  Mrs.  Clennam  still 
sat  intent. 

"Little  Dorrit,"  she  said,  when  she  at  last 
broke  silence,  "what  do  you  know  of  that  man  ?" 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  of  him,  ma'am,  ex- 
cept that  I  have  seen  him  about,  and  that  he  has 
spoken  to  me." 

"What  has  he  said  to  you?" 

"I  don't  understand  what  he  has  said,  he 
so  strange.  But  nothing  rough  or  disagree- 
able." 

"Why  does  he  come  here  to  see  you?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Little  Dorrit, 
with  perfect  frankness. 

"You  know  that  he  does  come  here  to  see 
you?" 

"  I  have  fancied  so,"  said  Little  Dorrit.  "  But 
why  he  should  come  here  or  any  where,  for  that, 
ma'am,  I  can't  think." 

Mrs.  Clennam  cast  her  eyes  toward  the 
ground,  and  with  her  strong,  set  face  as  intent 
upon  a  subject  in  her  mind  as  it  had  lately  been 
upon  the  form  that  seemed  to  pass  out  of  her 
view,  sat  absorbed.  Some  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore she  came  out  of  this  thoughtfulness  and  re- 
sumed her  hard  composure. 

Little  Dorrit  in  the  mean  while  had  been 
waiting  to  go,  but  afraid  to  disturb  her  by  mov- 
ing. She  now  ventured  to  leave  the  spot  where 
she  had  been  standing  since  she  had  risen,  and 
to  pass  gently  round  by  the  wheeled  chair.  She 
stopped  at  its  side  to  say  "Good-night,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Clennam  put  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it 
on  her  arm.  Little  Dorrit,  confused  under  the 
touch,  stood  faltering.  Perhaps  some  moment- 
ary recollection  of  the  story  of  the  Princess  may 
have  been  in  her  mind. 

"Tell  me,  Little  Dorrit,"  said  Mrs.  Clennam. 
"Have  you  many  friends  now?" 

"  Very  few,  ma'am.  Besides  you,  only  Miss 
Flora  and — one  more." 

"  Meaning,"  said  Mrs.  Clennam,  with  her  un- 
bent finger  again  pointing  to  the  door,  "that 
man  T 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am !" 

"Some  friend  of  his,  perhaps?" 

"No,  ma'am."  Little  Dorrit  earnestly  shook 
her  head.  "  Oh  no !  No  one  at  all  like  him  or 
belonging  to  him." 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Clennam,  almost  smiling. 
"  It  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  ask,  because  I  take 
an  interest  in  you,  and  because  I  believe  I  was 


your  friend  when-  you  had  no  other  who  could 
serve  you?     Is  that  so?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  indeed,  indeed  it  is.  I  have 
been  here  many  a  time  when,  but  for  you  and 
the  work  you  gave  me,  we  should  have  wanted 
every  thing." 

"We,"  repeated  Mrs.  Clennam,  slowly  turn- 
ing over  the  watch,  once  her  dead  husband's, 
which  always  lay  upon  her  table.  "Are  there 
many  of  you  ?" 

"Only  father  and  I,  now.  I  mean,  only  fa- 
ther and  I  to  keep  regularly  out  of  what  we  get." 

"  Have  you  undergone  many  privations  ?  You 
and  your  father,  and  who  else  there  may  be  of 
you?"  asked  Mrs.  Clennam,  speaking  deliber- 
ately, and  deliberately  turning  the  watch  over 
and  over. 

"Sometimes  it  has  been  rather  hard  to  live," 
said  Little  Dorrit,  in  her  soft  voice,  and  timid, 
uncomplaining  way  ;  "  but  I  think  not  harder — 
as  to  that — than  many  people  find  it." 

"That's  well  said!"  Mrs.  Clennam  quickly 
returned.  "That's  the  truth  !  You  are  a  good, 
thoughtful  girl.  You  are  a  grateful  girl  too,  or 
I  much  mistake  you." 

It  is  only  natural  to  be  that. 

"There  is  no  merit  in  being  that,"  said  Little 
Dorrit,  with  tears  of  earnestness  in  her  eyes. 
"I  am  indeed." 

Mrs.  Clennam,  with  a  gentleness  of  which  the 
dreaming  Affery  had  never  dreamed  her  to  be 
capable,  drew  down  the  face  of  her  little  seam- 
stress to  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"Now  go,  Little  Dorrit,"  said  she,  "or  you 
will  be  late,  poor  child  !" 

In  all  the  dreams  Mistress  Affery  had  been 
piling  up  since  she  first  became  devoted  to  that 
pursuit,  she  had  dreamed  nothing  more  aston- 
ishing than  this.  Her  head  ached  with  the  idea 
that  she  would  find  the  other  clever  one  kissing 
Little  Dorrit  next,  and  then  the  two  clever  ones 
embracing  each  other  and  dissolving  into  tears 
of  tenderness  for  all  mankind,  as  she  attended 
the  light  footsteps  down  the  stairs,  that  the 
house-door  might  be  safely  shut. 

On  opening  it  to  let  Little  Dorrit  out,  she 
found  Mr.  Pancks,  instead  of  having  gone  his 
way,  as  in  any  less  wonderful  place  and  among 
less  wonderful  phenomena  he  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected  to  do,  fluttering  up  and 
down  the  court  outside  the  house.  The  moment 
he  saw  Little  Dorrit,  he  passed  her  briskly,  said 
with  his  finger  to  his  nose  (as  Mistress  Affery 
distinctly  heard),  "Pancks  the  gipsy,  fortune- 
telling,"  and  went  away.  "  Lord  save  us,  here's 
a  gipsy  and  a  fortune-teller  in  it  now!"  cried 
Mistress  Affery.     "  What  next !" 

She  stood  at  the  open  door,  staggering  herself 
with  this  enigma,  on  a  rainy,  thundery  evening. 
The  clouds  were  flying  fast,  the  wind  was  com- 
ing up  in  gusts,  banging  some  neighboring  shut- 
ters that  had  broken  loose,  twirling  the  rusty 
chimney-cowls  and  weathercocks,  and  rushing 
round  and  round  a  confined  adjacent  church- 
yard, as  if  it  had  a  mind  to  blow  the  dead  citi- 
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zens  out  of  their  graves.  The  low  thunder, 
muttering  in  all  quarters  of  the  sky  at  once, 
peemed  to  threaten  vengeance  for  this  at- 
tempted desecration,  and  to  mutter,  "Let  them 
rest !" 

Mistress  Affery,  whose  fear  of  thunder  and 
lightning  was  only  to  be  equaled  by  her  dread 
of  the  haunted  house  with  a  premature  and  pre- 
ternatural darkness  in  it,  stood  undecided  wheth- 
er to  go  in  or  not,  until  the  question  was  settled 
for  her  by  the  door  suddenly  blowing  upon  her 
in  a  violent  gust  of  wind  and  shutting  her  out. 
"What's  to  be  done  now,  what's  to  be  done 
now!"  cried  Mistress  Affery,  wringing  her 
hands  in  this  last  uneasy  dream  of  all,  "when 
she's  all  alone  by  herself  inside,  and  can  no 
more  come  down  to  open  it  than  the  church- 
yard dead  themselves !'' 

In  this  dilemma,  Mistress  Affery,  with  her 
apron  as  a  hood  to  keep  the  rain  off,  ran  crying 
up  and  down  the  solitary  paved  inclosure  sev- 
eral times.  Why  she  should  then  stoop  down 
and  look  in  at  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  as  if  an 
eye  would  open  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  what  most  ]>eople  would 
have  done  in  the  same  situation,  and  it  is  what 
she  did. 

From  this  posture  she  started  up  suddenly, 
with  a  half  scream,  feeling  something  cold  upon 
her  shoulder.  It  was  the  touch  of  a  hand ;  of 
a  man's  hand. 


The  man  was  dressed  like  a  traveler,  in  a 
foraging  cap  with  fur  about  it,  and  a  heap  of 
cloak.  He  looked  like  a  foreigner.  He  had 
a  quantity  of  hair  and  mustache — jet  black,  ex- 
cept at  the  shaggy  ends,  where  it  had  a  tinge  of 
red — and  a  high  hook  nose.  He  laughed  at 
Mistress  Affery's  start  and  cry;  and,  as  he 
laughed,  his  mustache  went  up  under  his  nose, 
and  his  nose  came  down  over  his  mustache. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked,  in  plain  En- 
glish.    "  What  are  you  frightened  at  ?" 

"  At  you,"  panted  Affery. 

"Me,  madam?" 

"And  the  dismal  evening,  and — and  every 
thing,"  said  Affery.  "And  here!  The  wind 
has  been  and  blown  the  door  to,  and  I  can't  get 
in." 

"Ila!"  said  the  gentleman,  who  took  that 
very  coolly.  "  Indeed !  Do  you  know  such  a 
name  as  Clennam  about  here  ?" 

"Lord  bless  us,  I  should  think  I  did,  I  should 
think  I  did !"  cried  Affery,  exasperated  into  a 
new  wringing  of  hands  by  the  inquiry. 

"  Where  about  here  ?" 

"Where!"  cried  Affery,  goaded  into  another 
inspection  of  the  key-hole.  "  Why,  where  bat 
here  in  this  house?  And  she's  all  alone  in  her 
room,  and  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  and  can't 
stir  to  help  herself  or  me,  and  the  t'other  clever 
one's  out,  and  Lord  forgive  me!"  cried  Affery, 
driven  into  a  frantic  dance  by  these  accumu- 
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latcd  considerations,  "if  I  ain't  a-going  head- 
long out  of  my  mind!" 

Taking  a  warmer  view  of  the  matter  now  that 
it  concerned  himself,  the  gentleman  stepped 
back  to  glance  at  the  house,  and  his  eyes  soon 
rested  on  the  long  narrow  window  of  the  little 
room  near  the  hall-door. 

"Where  may  the  lady  be  who  has  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs,  madam?"  he  inquired,  with 
that  peculiar  smile  which  Mistress  Affery  could 
not  choose  but  keep  her  eyes  upon. 

"  Up  there  1"  said  Affery.  "Them  two  win- 
dows." 

"  Ha !  I  am  of  a  fair  size,  but  could  not  have 
the  power  of  presenting  myself  in  that  room 
without  a  ladder.  Now,  madam,  frankly — 
frankness  is  a  part  of  my  character — shall  I 
open  the  door  for  you?" 

"Yes,  bless  you,  Sir,  for  a  dear  creetur,  and 
do  it  at  once,"  cried  Affery,  "  for  she  may  be 
a-calling  to  me  at  this  very  present  minute,  or 
may  be  setting  herself  a-fire  and  burning  her- 
self to  death,  or  there's  no  knowing  what  may 
be  happening  to  her,  and  me  a-going  out  of  my 
mind  at  thinking  of  it !" 

"  Stay,  my  good  madam !"  He  restrained  her 
impatience  with  a  smooth  white  hand.  "Busi- 
ness-hours, I  apprehend,  are  over  for  the  day?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  Affery.     "Long  ago." 

"Let  me  make,  then,  a  fair  proposal.  Fair- 
ness is  a  part  of  my  character.  I  am  just  land- 
ed from  the  packet-boat,  as  you  may  see."  He 
showed  her  that  his  cloak  was  very  wet,  and  that 
his  boots  were  saturated  with  water;  she  had 
previously  observed  that  he  was  disheveled  and 
sallow  as  if  from  a  rough  voyage,  and  so  chilled 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  teeth  from  chatter- 
ing: "I  am  just  landed  from  the  packet-boat, 
madam,  and  have  been  delayed  by  the  weather; 
the  infernal  weather!  In  consequence  of  this, 
madam,  some  necessary  business  that  I  should 
otherwise  have  transacted  here  within  the  res- 
ular  hours  (necessary  business  because  money- 
business)  still  remains  to  be  done.  Now  if  you 
will  fetch  any  authorized  neighboring  somebody 
to  do  it,  in  return  for  my  opening  the  door,  I'll 
open  the  door.  If  this  arrangement  should  be 
objection  aide,  I'll — "  and  with  the  same  smile 
he  made  a  significant  feint  of  backing  away. 

Mistress  Affery,  heartily  glad  to  effect  the 
proposed  compromise,  gave  in  her  willing  adhe- 
sion to  it.  The  gentleman  at  once  entreated 
her  to  do  him  the  favor  of  holding  his  cloak, 
took  a  short  run  at  the  narrow  window,  made 


a  leap  at  the  sill,  clung  his  way  up  the  bricks, 
and  in  a  moment  had  his  hand  at  the  sash, 
raising  it.  His  eyes  looked  so  very  sinister  as 
he  put  his  leg  into  the  room  and  glanced  round 
at  Mistress  Affery,  that  she  thought,  with  a 
sudden  coldness,  if  he  were  to  go  straight  up 
stairs  to  murder  the  invalid,  what  could  she  do 
to  prevent  him?" 

Happily  he  had  no  such  purpose;  for  he  re- 
appeared, in  a  moment,  at  the  house-door. 
"Now,  my  dear  madam,  if  you'll  have  the  good- 
ness— what  the  devil's  that?" 

The  strangest  of  sounds.  Evidently  close  at 
hand  from  the  peculiar  shock  it  communicated 
to  the  air,  yet  subdued  as  if  it  were  far  off.  A 
tremble,  a  rumble,  and  a  fall  of  some  light  dry 
matter. 

"What  the  devil  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  Tve  heard  the 
like  of  it  over  and  over  again,"  said  Affery,  who 
had  caught  his  arm. 

He  could  hardly  be  a  very  brave  man,  even 
she  thought  in  her  dreamy  start  and  fright,  for 
his  trembling  lips  had  turned  colorless.  After 
listening  a  few  moments  he  made  light  of  it. 

"Bah!  Nothing!  Now,  my  dear  madam,  I 
think  you  spoke  of  some  clever  personage.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  confront  me  with  that 
genius?"  He  held  the  door  in  his  hand,  as 
though  he  were  quite  ready  to  shut  her  out 
again  if  she  failed. 

"Don't  you  say  any  thing  about  the  door  and 
me,  then,"  whispered  Affery. 

"Not  a  word." 

"And  don't  you  stir  from  here,  or  speak  if 
she  calls,  while  I  run  round  the  corner." 

"Madam,  I  am  a  statue." 

Affery  had  so  vivid  a  fear  of  his  going  stealth- 
ily up  stairs  the  moment  her  back  was  turned 
that,  after  hurrying  out  of  sight,  she  returned 
to  the  gateway  to  peep  at  him.  Seeing  him  still 
on  the  threshold,  more  out  of  the  house  than  in 
it,  as  if  he  had  no  love  for  darkness,  and  no  de- 
sire to  probe  its  mysteries,  she  flew  into  the 
next  street,  and  sent  a  message  into  the  tavern 
to  Mr.  Flintwinch,  who  came  out  directly.  The 
two  returning  together,  the  lady  in  advance, 
and  Mr.  Flintwinch  coming  up  briskly  behind, 
animated  with  the  hope  of  shaking  her  before 
she  could  get  housed — saw  the  gentleman  stand- 
ing in  the  same  place  in  the  dark,  and  heard 
the  strong  voice  of  Mrs.  Clennam  calling  from 
her  room,  "Whc  is  it?  what  is  it?  why  does  no 
one  answer?  who  is  that?" 


ftlnntjjhj  Utrnrit  nf  Current  Cwitts. 


THE  UNITED  STATER. 

THE  Presidential  campaign  is  fairly  opened,  all 
parties  having  made  their  nominations,  and 
announced  the  principles  upon  which  the  canvass 
IS  to  be  conducted.  We  have  already  given  the 
Jesuits  of  (he  American  and  Democratic  Conven- 
tions.    The  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party 


assembled  at  Philadelphia,  June  17,  in  accordance, 
with  the  call  of  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  February, 
addressed  to  "the  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  past  political  difference  or  divi- 
sions, avIio  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise;  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
Administration:  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
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free  territory ;  and  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  Free  State."  Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane,  of 
Indiana,  was  chosen  Chairman.  A  series  of  reso- 
lutions was  adopted,  as  constituting  the  platform 
of  the  party.  These  are,  in  substance,  as  follows : 
1.  Declares  that  the  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved.  2.  De- 
nies the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress,  of  a 
Territorial  Legislature,  or  of  individuals  to  give 
legal  assistance  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  3.  Affirms  that  Congress  has  sov- 
ereign power  over  the  Territories,  and  that  it  ought 
to  exercise  this  power  to  prohibit  polygamy  and 
slavery.  4.  Declares  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  have  been  violated,  in  various  ways, 
which  are  specified  at  length  ;  and  that  this  has 
been  done  by  the  sanction  and  procurement  of  the 
present  Administration.  5.  Urges  the  admission 
into  the  Union  of  Kansas,  with  its  present  Free 
State  Constitution.  6.  Denounces  the  principles 
in  respect  to  foreign  policy  embodied  in  the  Ostend 
Circular.  7.  Advocates  the  construction,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific, 
and  as  an  auxiliary  thereto,  of  an  emigrant  route. 
8.  Favors  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors,  9.  Invites  the 
co-operation  of  men  of  all  parties,  however  differ- 
ing in  other  respects ;  and  repudiates  all  legislation 
impairing  the  security  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
equality  of  rights  among  citizens.  An  informal 
ballot  being  had  for  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President — the  names  of  Messrs.  Seward  and 
Chase  having  been  withdrawn — the  result  was,  for 

Joiik  C.  Fremont,  of  California 359 

John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio 196 

Upon  a  formal  ballot  being  ordered,  Mr.  Fremont 
received  all  the  votes,  with  the  exception  of  88, 
and  his  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous. 
For  Vice  President,  Hon.  William  L.  Dayton,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  nominated  upon  the  first  formal 

ballot. A  Convention  of  that  portion  of  the 

American  party  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention held  at  Philadelphia,  and   to  the   nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Fillmore,  assembled  at  New  York, 
June  12.     Hon.  Robert  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  appointed  Chairman.    A  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed that  the  Convention  should,  by  ballot,  declare 
its  preference  for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  that  a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Republican  Convention  about 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia.     A  portion  of  the  dele- 
gates hereupon  withdrew,  and  organized  a  sepa- 
rate meeting!     The  Convention  proceeded  to  bal- 
lot for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President ; 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  tenth 
ballot,  and  Hon.  William  F.  Johnston,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  first  ballot,  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes,  and  were  thereupon  declared  to  be  the 
unanimous  preference  of  the  Convention,  and  their 
names  were  presented,  as  such,  to  the  Republican 
Convention  then  in  session.     That  body  having, 
in  the  meantime,  made  its  choice,  the  American 
Convention  proceeded  to  make  its  definitive  nomin- 
ation, which  resulted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fremont  for 
President,  and  Mr.  Johnston  for  Vice  President. 
The  various  candidates  for  the  Presidency  have 
published  letters  accepting  the  nominations,  and 
defining  their  positions  with  more  or  less  minute- 
ness.— Mr.  Fillmore,  at  the  time  of  his  nomination, 
was  traveling  in  Europe,  and  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance was  written  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  May.    He 
pays  that  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  in 


1853,  he  considered  his  public  life  as  closed,  and  he 
had  since  taken- no  active  part  in  politics  ;  but  hav- 
ing received  the  nomination,  he  accepted  it,  with- 
out waiting  to  inquire  of  its  prospects  of  success  or 
defeat,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  desired 
that  the  government  should  be  restored  to  its  early 
purity,  and  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  sectional 
agitation.  Should  he  be  elected,  his  past  cowluct 
would  be  the  exponent  of  his  future  course,  which 
would  be  directed  Avith  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
maintaining  the  rights  of  every  section  of  the  Un- 
ion. He  fully  acceded  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Convention  which  nominated  him,  and  re- 
garded the  American  party  as  the  only  one  having 
power  to  silence  sectional  agitation  and  restore 
harmony  to  the  country.  On  the  21st  of  June  Mr. 
Fillmore  arrived  at  New  York,  and  after  an  honor- 
able reception  from  the  authorities  and  citizens,  he 
proceeded  to  his  home  in  Buffalo.  Public  meetings 
were  held  at  various  intermediate  places,  at  which 
he  spoke  in  elucidation  of  his  opinions  and  princi- 
ples. "  We  see,"  said  he,  at  Albany,  "  a  political 
party  presenting  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidencj',  selected,  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  Free  States  alone,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
electing  those  candidates  by  suffrages  from  one 
part  of  the  Union  only,  to  rule  over  the  whole 
United  States.  Can  it  be  possible  that  those  who 
have  engaged  in  such  a  measure  have  seriously  re- 
flected upon  the  consequences  that  must  follow  m 
case  of  success?  Can  they  have  the  madness  or 
folly  to  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren  would 
submit  to  be  governed  by  such  a  Chief  Magistrate  ? 
Suppose  that  the  South,  having  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  should  declare  that  they  would  have 
only  slaveholders  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  should  elect  such  by  their  exclusive  suffrages 
to  rule  over  us,  would  we  submit  to  it  ?  And  are 
our  Southern  brethren  less  sensitive  on  this  subject, 
or  less  jealous  of  their  rights  than  ourselves?  Those 
who  think  so  are  mistaken.  And  therefore  if  this 
sectional  party  succeeds,  it  leads  inevitably  to  dis- 
solution of  this  beautiful  fabric  reared  by  our  fore- 
fathers, cemented  by  their  blood,  and  bequeathed 

to  us  as  a  priceless  inheritance." Mr.  Buchanan, 

in  accepting  the  nomination,  cordially  adopts  the 
resolutions  constituting  the  Democratic  platform. 
"  To  this  platform,"  he  says,  "  I  intend  to  confine 
myself  throughout  the  canvass,  believing  that  I 
have  no  right,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party,  by  answering  interrogatories,  to  present  new 
and  different  issues  before  the  people."  No  party, 
he  says,  "  founded  on  religious  or  political  intoler- 
ance toward  one  class  of  American  citizens,  wheth- 
er born  in  our  own  or  a  foreign  land,  can  long  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  this  countiy."  The  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act,  he  says,  gives  the  force  of  law  to  the 
elementary  principle  of  self-government,  in  relation 
to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  by  leaving  the  people 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions 
in  their  own  way.  Any  other  principle,  in  relation 
to  the  Territories,  would  be  vain  and  illusory,  be- 
cause, after  a  Territory  had  become  a  State,  and 
entered  the  Union,  there  would  be  no  constitutional 
power  to  prevent  it  from  either  establishing  or 
abolishing  slavery  according  to  its  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery,  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  has  produced  great 
evil  and  no  good,  and  he  pledges  himself,  in  the 
case  of  his  election,  that  "all  the  power  and  influ- 
ence constitutionally  possessed  by  the  Executive 
shall  be  exerted,  in  a  firm  but  conciliatory  spirit, 
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during  the  single  term  that  he  shall  remain  in  office, 
to  restore  the  same  harmony  among  the  sister 
States  which  prevailed  before  this  apple  of  discord, 
in  the  form  of  slavery  agitation,  had  been  cast  into 
their  midst."  In  reference  to  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
Buchanan  says  that  no  human  foreknowledge  can 
prescribe  positive  rules  in  advance  for  all  the  exi- 
gencies that  may  arise ;  but  he  shall  never  depart 
from  the  principle  that  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  based  upon  the  rule  of  doing  justice  to  all  na- 
tions, and  requiring  justice  from  them  in  return: 
he  shall  therefore  use  his  best  exertions  to  cultivate 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations;  but  shall 
never  forget  that  in  case  necessity  should  arise,  our 
national  honor  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards 
and  at  any  sacrifice. 

The  Kansas  Investigation  Committee,  appoint- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  present- 
ed a  long  and  elaborate  report,  giving  a  history  of 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Territory 
since  its  organization,  and  attributing  all  the  dis- 
orders that  have  there  occurred  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Before  any  elections  had 
been  held  in  Kansas,  says  the  Report,  a  secret  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  Missouri,  having  for  its  object 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  Kansas  and  the  other 
Territories,  not  only  by  aiding  and  inducing  actual 
emigrants  to  go  from  the  Slave  States,  but  by  send- 
ing men  merely  to  vote  at  the  elections ;  and  every 
election  held  in  the  Territory  has  been  controlled 
by  citizens  of  Missouri,  who  not  only  voted  ille- 
gally, but  prevented  actual  settlers  from  voting. 
Thus,  at  the  election  for  delegate  to  Congress,  held 
November  29,  1854,  the  number  of  votes  cast  was 
2843,  of  which  1729  were  illegal.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  2268  were  given  for  Mr.  Whit- 
field, who  at  this  time  received  a  majority  of  the 
legal  votes  for  delegate  for  that  term.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1855,  a  census  was  taken  by  the  order  of  the 
Governor,  and  an  election  for  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  30th  of 
March.  By  an  organized  movement,  companies 
of  men  were  sent  into  every  district,  with  but  a 
single  exception,  and  so  distributed  as  entirely  to 
control  the  election.  The  census  showed  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  Territory  entitled  to  vote 
was  2905 ;  yet  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
was  6320,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  legal  elect- 
ors were  deterred  from  voting.  Of  the  2905  whose 
names  are  found  in  the  census,  only  831  appear  on 
the  poll-books.  From  a  comparison  of  the  census 
with  the  poll  lists,  and  from  other  evidence,  the 
Committee  report  that  only  1310  legal  votes  were 
cast,  out  of  the  whole  6320.  The  Pro-Slavery  can- 
didates received  5427,  and  the  Free-State  candi- 
dates 791  votes,  the  remainder  being  scattering. 
The  result  was  that  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
and  every  Representative  but  one,  declared  elect- 
ed, belonged  to  the  Pro-Slavery  party.  If  the 
election  had  been  confined  to  actual  settlers,  un- 
deterred by  the  presence  of  non-residents,  the  Com- 
mittee report  that  the  evidence  before  them  indi- 
cates that  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  would 
have  been  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  Free  State. 
Tlu>  Report  proceeds  to  discuss  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernor Iiceder  in  granting  and  refusing  certificates 
to  the  delegates  declared  elected  ;  the  nature  of  the 
laws  passed  by  this  Territorial  Legislature;  and 
then  treats  of  the  various  elections  since  held  in 
the  Territory,  including  that  of  October  1,  1855, 
under  which  Mr.  Whitfield  now  claims  his  seat  as 
delegate  in  Congress ;  that  of  March  30,  1855,  un- 


der which  the  seat  was  contested  by  Mr.  Reeder; 
that  of  December  15,  1855,  by  which  the  State 
Constitution  was  adopted ;  and  that  of  January  15, 
1856,  for  officers  under  the  State  Constitution.  It 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  which 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  consider  established 
by  the  testimony  :  1.  That  every  election  held  un- 
der the  Territorial  laws  has  been  carried  by  or- 
ganized invasions  from  Missouri.  2.  That  the 
Territorial  Legislature  was  illegally  constituted, 
and  its  acts  are  therefore  void.  3.  That  these  al- 
leged laws  have  been  generally  used  for  wrongful 
purposes.  4.  That  the  election  under  which  Mr. 
Whitfield  holds  his  seat  wras  not  valid.  5.  That 
the  election  under  which  Mr.  Reeder  contests  the 
seat  was  likewise  invalid.  6.  That  Mr.  Reeder  re- 
ceived a  gi'eater  number  of  legal  votes  than  Mr. 
Whitfield.  7.  That  a  new  and  fair  election  can 
not  be  held  in  the  Territory  without  a  new  census, 
a  stringent  election-law,  the  selection  of  impartial 
judges,  and  the  protection  of  United  States  troops. 
8.  That  the  various  elections  held  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  a  State  Government  have  been  as 
regular  as  the  condition  of  the  Territory  would  al- 
low; and  that  the  Constitution  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  these  elections  embodies  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  This  Report  is  signed  by 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Sherman,  a  majority  of  the 
Committee;  but  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Ol- 
iver, the  other  Member,  will  present  a  counter- 
report. 

The  Committee  on  the  Territories,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  reported  a  bill  for  the  imme- 
diate admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  with  the 
Topeka  Constitution.  It  was  rejected,  June  30, 
by  a  majorit}'  of  one — 106  Nays,  105  Yeas.  The 
next  day  a  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  motion  pre- 
vailed by  a  majority  of  two ;  and  on  the  3d  of  July 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  two — 99  Yeas, 
97  Na}rs. — In  the  Senate  several  propositions  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Kansas  have  been  sub- 
mitted, all  of  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  who  reported  a  bill,  through  their 
chairman,  Mr.  Douglass.  This  bill,  as  reported, 
provides  that  a  Commission  of  five  persons  shall 
be  appointed  bj^  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  make  an  enu- 
meration of  all  the  legal  voters  actually  resident 
in  Kansas  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  They  are 
then  to  divide  the  Territory  into  election  districts. 
Copies  of  the  census,  specifying  the  name  of  each 
voter,  are  to  be  sent  to  each  county,  which  shall 
remain  open  for  inspection  and  correction  until 
the  20th  day  of  October.  The  lists  as  corrected 
are  then  to  be  printed,  and  copies  to  be  sent  to 
each  election  district;  no  person  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  whose  name  is  not  contained  in  these  lists. 
All  white  citizens  of  the  age  of  21  years  (including 
foreigners  who  have  declared  their  intentions  of 
becoming  citizens)  to  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
county  where  they  had  resided  for  three  months. 
An  election  of  delegates  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November;  the  delegates  then  chosen 
to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  to  form 
a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  if  they  deem 
it  expedient  so  to  do.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Government  so  framed  shall  be  republican  in  form, 
and  that  no  laws  shall  be  passed  infringing  the 
rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  contains  provisions  for  punishing 
illegal  voting,  and  interference  with  the  freedom 
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of  the  election.  Mr.  Collamer  presented  a  Minor- 
ity Report,  opposing  the  bill,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  actual  citizens  in  favor 
of  making  Kansas  a  Free  State  had  been  forcibly 
driven  from  the  Territory  during  the  late  disturb- 
ances, and  as  they  would  not  be  actual  residents 
on  the  4th  of  July,  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  voting;  violence  would  thus  be  en- 
couraged by  being  rewarded  with  success.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued  various 
amendments  were  made  to  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee.  The  most  important  of  these 
were :  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  Mississippi,  exclud- 
ing foreigners  who  had  filed  their  intentions  of  be- 
coming citizens  from  the  lists  of  voters  (adopted, 
22  to  16) ;  that  of  Mr.  Geyer,  of  Missouri,  that  no 
law  shall  be  valid  which  shall  require  a  test  oath, 
or  an  oath  to  support  any  act  of  Congress,  or  any 
Legislative  act,  as  a  qualification  for  the  exercise 
of  any  profession,  or  for  the  right  to  vote  or  act  as 
juror,  or  which  shall  restrain  or  prohibit  free  dis- 
cussion on  any  law  or  subject  of  legislation  pro- 
posed within  the  Territory  (adopted,  40  to  3) ;  and 
that  of  Mr.  Douglass,  providing  that  actual  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory,  at  any  period  since  its  or- 
ganization, who  may  have  left  in  consequence  of 
the  late  disturbances,  who  shall  return  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  October,  with  a  view  of  perma- 
nently residing  in  the  Territory,  shall,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  be  entitled  to  vote  (adopted  unanimous- 
ly). The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  in  the 
.Senate  by  the  vote  of  33  to  12,  and  was  sent  to  the 
House  for  concurrence. 

In  California  very  serious  disturbances  have 
taken  place.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the 
murder  of  Mr.  James  King,  the  Editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Evening  Bulletin,  by  James  P.  Casey, 
Editor  of  the  Sunday  Times.  Casey,  who  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  State  Prison  of  Sing  Sing,  New 
York,  became  somewhat  prominent  as  a  politician 
on  his  arrival  in  California.  Mr.  King,  in  his  pa- 
per, referred  to  this,  and  charged  Casey  with  hav- 
ing fraudulently  procured  his  election  to  office. 
On  the  14th  of  May  Casey  shot  Mr.  King  in  the 
street;  an  intense  excitement  was  at  once  aroused, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  Vigilance 
Committee,  on  the  model  of  that  of  1851.  Thou- 
sands of  the  leading  citizens  armed  and  enrolled 
themselves  on  this  committee.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  organization  was  complete,  when  they 
proceeded  to  the  prison  where  Casey  was  confined, 
and  compelled  the  officers  to  surrender  him,  to- 
gether with  Charles  Cora,  a  notorious  gambler  and 
murderer,  who  had  escaped  punishment  owing  to 
the  disagreement  of  the  jury  by  whom  he  had  been 
tried.  Mr.  King  died  on  the  18th,  and  his  funeral 
took  place  on  the  22d.  It  was  the  most  imposing 
ceremony  ever  held  in  the  State.  In  the  mean- 
while, Casey  and  Cora  had  been  tried  by  the  Vig- 
ilance Committee,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  in 
the  open  street,  in  front  of  the  rooms  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  while  the  funeral  of  Mr.  King 
was  being  celebrated.  The  Committee  now  de- 
termined to  deal  with  the  desperadoes  and  bullies 
who  infested  the  city,  and  had  acquired  a  control- 
ling influence  in  the  elections.  Some  were  warn- 
ed to  leave,  others  were  arrested  and  confined  for 
trial.  Among  these  was  a  notorious  ruffian,  known 
in  New  York  as  "  Yankee  Sullivan,"  a  native  of 
Ireland,  his  real  name  being  Francis  Murray.    He 


had  been  transported  for  crime  committed  in  Great 
Britain,  been  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  in  New 
York,  and  escaped  a  like  punishment  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  forfeiting  his  bail.  In  California  ho 
became  a  judge  of  elections,  and  was  charged  with 
frauds  in  that  capacity.  He  committed  suicide 
while  in  confinement,  leaving  behind  a  confession 
implicating  a  number  of  persons  as  his  accomplices. 
The  opponents  of  the  Committee  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing on  the  2d  of  June,  but  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  appeared  to  be  adverse  to  them.  The 
Governor  has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out 
the  militia,  and  at  the  latest  dates  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  an  armed  collision  between  the 
authorities  and  the  adherents  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  draft  of  a  constitution  has  been 
reported  to  Congress.  The  decree  preventing 
the  return  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  annulled. — 
Apprehensions  exist  of  a  war  with  Spain,  who 
has  made  demands  for  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity for  injuries  inflicted  upon  Spanish  subjects, 
and  sent  a  fleet  to  Vera  Cruz  to  enforce  the  de- 
mand.  The  losses  of  the  Costa  Kicans,  in  their 

invasion  of  Nicaragua,  have  been  even  greater 
than  was  reported.  The  action  of  the  remaining 
States  of  Central  America  is  still  undecided.  Gen- 
eral Walker  seems  likely  to  hold  his  ground,  though 
greatly  embarrassed  by  want  of  money  and  provis- 
ions, and  by  sickness  in  his  army. 
EUROPE. 

In  England  the  intelligence  of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Crampton  and  the  recognition  of  the  Walker 
Government  excited  much  alarm,  and  the  action 
of  the  British  Government  was  awaited  with  great 
anxiety.  After  some  days'  deliberation  it  was 
formally  announced  by  the  Ministers  that  it  had 
been  determined  not  to  dismiss  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
that  Government  was  rr-ady  to  open  negotiations 
in  respect  to  the  Central  American  question. — The 
conclusion  of  peace  was  celebrated  with  much  dis- 
play on  the  29th  of  May,  the  Queen's  birth-day. 
We  give  in  another  place  an  account  of  the  tire- 
works  and  illuminations  in  the  metropolis. — The 
public  mind  has  been  much  interested  in  the  trial, 
conviction,  and  execution  of  Palmer,  the  poisoner. 
The  trial  was  concluded  on  the  27th  of  May,  hav- 
ing occupied  twelve  days  ;  and  the  execution  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  June. 

The  southern  and  central  portions  of  France 
have  been  desolated  by  fearful  inundations.  The 
valleys  of  the  Loire,  the  Phone,  and  their  trib- 
utaries were  overflowed.  At  Lyons  the  damage 
was  prodigious.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
flooded.  In  some  places  the  waters  reached  the 
fourth  stories  of  the  houses.  In  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort, the  loss  of  lives  was  great,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  almost  incalculable.  Scores  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  made  homeless.  The 
Emperor  set  off  at  once  for  the  scene  of  devastation, 
ghing  orders,  and  personally  relieving  the  suffer- 
ers. He  spent  ten  days  in  the  inundated  regions, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  most  un- 
bounded applause.  Subscriptions  to  a  large  amount 
have  been  made  in  every  quarter  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferers.— The  baptism  of  the  Imperial  Infant  was 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the 
utmost  pomp,  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  who  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  Pope  for  that  special  purpose. 
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Tlie  Physiology  of  the  Senses,  by  A.  B.  Johnson. 
(Derby  and  Jackson.)  The  purport  of  this  vol- 
ume is  by  no  means  indicated  in  it.s  modest  title. 
It  contains  no  anatomical  exposition  of  the  or- 
gans of  sensation,  presents  no  conclusions  founded 
on  the  results  of  the  scalpel  or  the  dissecting-ta- 
ble,  but  sets  forth  an  acute  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  knowledge  obtained  by  observation 
of  the  material  world.  Hence  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  contribution  to  metaphysical  rather 
than  to  physical  science.  Not  that  it  deals  in 
theories  and  conjectures,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  opprobrium  of  that  branch  of  learning  that 
they  have  come  to  be  considered  by  many  as  its 
essential  characteristic.  On  the  contrary,  few  sci- 
entific treatises  are  marked  by  a  more  sturdy  ad- 
herence to  facts.  The  author  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  system,  and  never 
forgets  that  the  secrets  of  Nature  are  to  be  detected 
only  by  a  vigilant  watching  of  her  operations.  But 
the  facts  which  he  places  in  the  crucible  of  his  sharp 
analysis  are  the  facts  of  consciousness,  not  of  the 
external  world,  and  although  originally  derived 
from  the  senses,  are  studied  after  they  have  gained 
a  lodgment  in  the  mind.  The  problem  with  which 
he  grapples  is,  in  truth,  only  a  portion  of  the 
great  problem  of  all  metaphysics — to  determine  the 
boundaries,  validity,  and  contents  of  human  knowl- 
edge by  referring  it  to  its  original  sources  in  the  or- 
ganization of  our  nature.  For  the  solution  of  this 
problem  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
thinker  rather  than  a  scholar.  His  work  shows 
little  erudition,  but  great  reflection.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  investigation  he  has  consulted  no  previous 
writer,  but  has  relied  entirely  on  his  own  observa- 
tion. He  was  prompted  to  his  task  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  intellect,  and  his  volume,  accordingly, 
betrays  the  mental  freedom  and  loyalty  which,  in 
their  combination,  are  far  more  attractive  to  the 
lover  of  truth  than  any  pretensions  to  rhetorical 
skill.  Both  in  form  and  matter  it  boldly  deviates 
from  conventional  usage,  never  aiming  at  popular 
effect,  and  challenging  no  interest  in  the  reader, 
except  his  interest  in  the  questions  to  which  it  is 
devoted. 

The  leading  theorems  of  the  volume  are  marked 
by  great  simplicity.  Their  importance  is  not  al- 
ways obvious  until  their  consequences  are  devel- 
oped in  the  stringent  applications  suggested  by 
the  author.  Thus  his  elimination  from  the  notices 
of  each  of  the  senses  of  what  belongs  to  the  do- 
main of  the  other,  at  first  view,  seems  to  furnish 
but  a  series  of  truisms,  until  we  discover  that  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  a  process  that  is  equally  essen- 
tial to  the  clearness,  certainty,  and  discrimination 
of  thought  in  general.  But  the  habit,  which  the 
perusal  of  this  work  tends  to  establish,  of  question- 
ing the  different  sources  of  knowledge,  and  allow- 
ing no  legitimacy  to  one  within  the  sphere  of 
another,  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Mr.  Johnson,  indeed,  only  opens  the  sub- 
ject— he  does  not  exhaust  it — for  his  analysis  of 
the  functions  of  the  respective  senses  might  well 
be  applied  to  all  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
faculties  with  which  our  nature  is  endowed.  Thus, 
while  the  apparently  insignificant  propositions, 
that  "  seeing  can  inform  us  of  nothing  but  sights," 
"'hearing  can  inform  us  of  nothing  but  sounds," 
and  the  like,  lead  to  results  of  unexpected  compre- 
hensiveness, it  might  be  shown,  with  equal  bene- 
fit in  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  that  "  imagination 


can  furnish  nothing  but  images,"  li  the  logical  facul- 
ty nothing  but  deductions,"  and  are  powerless  be- 
yond their  own  limits  ;  or  in  the  sphere  of  the  emo- 
tions, that  '"  benevolence  can  teach  us  only  what  is 
kind,"  "justice  can  teach  us  only  what  is  equita- 
ble," and  invading  each  others  bounds  produces 
only  confusion.  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  singularly 
distinct  perception  of  the  special  function  of  each 
sense;  and  his  analysis,  in  that  relation,  applied 
to  the  whole  domain  of  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
tions, would  produce  conclusions  of  no  small  value 
in  psychological  science. 

Lectures  read  to  the  Seniors  in  Harvard  College. 
by  Edward  T.  Channing.  (Ticknor  and  Fields.) 
Professor  Channing  honorably  represents  a  by- 
gone phase  of  Massachusetts  scholarship.  He  was 
born  just  ten  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  soon  after  its  first  decade 
assumed  an  active  part  in  our  youthful  literature. 
In  1814  he  aided  in  the  establishment  of  a  club 
of  young  men,  under  whose  auspices  the  North 
American  Review,  the  earliest  periodical  which  has 
gained  a  permanent  foothold  in  this  country,  had 
its  origin.  The  first  intention  of  the  movers  in 
this  undertaking  was  to  found  a  bi-monthly  mag- 
azine, devoted  to  criticism,  poetry,  political  dis- 
cussion, and  general  literature.  Several  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  in  Boston  and  the  vi- 
cinity were  enlisted  in  the  plan.  At  the  head  of 
the  enterprise  was  Mr.  Willard  Phillips,  at  that 
time  a  recent  graduate  of  Cambridge,  a  tutor  in  the 
University,  and  a  scholar  whose  keen  intellectual 
tastes  gave  promise  of  the  distinction  which  he  has 
since  attained  in  the  most  exacting  of  the  liberal 
professions.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  several 
persons  whose  names  have  been  conspicuous  both 
in  literature  and  in  public  life,  including  President 
Kirkland,  George  Cabot,  James  Lloyd,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Richard  H.  Dana,  and  George  Ticknor, 
besides  the  author  of  these  Lectures.  The  project 
of  the  magazine  was  ultimately  merged  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  periodical  of  a  wider  scope,  pur- 
suant to  which  the  first  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  was  issued  in  May  1815,  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Tudor. 
Two  years  after,  the  Review  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  club,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  original 
club  and  a  few  others,  among  whom  were  Jared 
Sparks,  John  Gallison,  William  Powell  Mason, 
and  Nathan  Hale.  After  being  edited  for  a  year 
by  Mr.  Sparks,  the  Review  wras  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Channing,  who  devoted  himself  to 
its  interests  with  ardor  and  success.  He  was 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Dana,  both  being  under  the  age  of  thirty, 
but  already  distinguished  for  their  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  their 
critical  severity  of  taste.  The  North  American 
Review,  at  this  early  stage  of  its  existence,  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  sound  and  elegant  schol- 
arship, a  genial  enthusiasm  for  good  letters,  and 
a  profound  appreciation  of  the  great  masters  of 
a  past  age,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  numerous  editorial  changes  that  mark  its  sub- 
sequent history.  Mr.  Channing  contributed  sev- 
eral papers  of  a  high  order  of  criticism,  showing 
the  maturity  of  judgment,  refinement  of  taste, 
and  vigor  of  expression  which  were  eminently 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  and  which  were  soon  to 
find  a  most  appropriate  and  congenial  field  for 
their   exercise.      This   was  the   Professorship  of 
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Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College,  to  -which 
office  he  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1819. 
He  was  then  just  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  active  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship for  thirty-two  years,  •when,  according  to 
a  long-cherished  determination,  he  resigned  the 
position  upon  reaching  his  sixtieth  year.  His  in- 
fluence in  this  office  was  no  less  henign  in  its  char- 
acter than  it  was  extensive  in  its  bearings.  The 
students  who  shared  the  benefit  of  his  instructions 
are  now  scattered  by  thousands  in  all  parts  of  our 
land.  Not  one  of  them  but  will  acknowledge  the 
kindly  impulse  that  was  given  to  his  literary  as- 
pirations both  by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of 
the  frank-hearted  professor.  "He  was  their  ad- 
viser and  guide  in  their  reading — that  which  de- 
velops the  minds,  and  so  much  forms  the  tastes 
and  influences  the  opinions  of  the  young.  Not 
merely  by  his  course  of  lectures  and  by  private 
interviews,  but  also  in  the  voluntary  reading- 
classes  that  met  at  his  study,  he  drew  them  from 
the  fascinations  of  the  superficial,  brilliant  favor- 
ites of  the  day,  to  the  writers  of  deep  thought,  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  pure  style.  During  the 
term  of  his  professorship  he  outlived  many  fashions 
of  opinion  and  taste  in  literature  and  elocution. 
For  thirty  years  and  more  he  stood  a  breakwater 
against  the  tides  and  currents  of  false  and  mislead- 
ing fashions  ;  and  under  that  lee,  in  calmer  airs,  and 
in  smoother  but  not  less  deep  water,  the  student 
was  protected  in  his  feebler  and  less  skillful  early 
efforts.  Many  will  recall  the  quiet,  keen,  epigram- 
matic satire,  that  he  used  so  sparingly  and  so  well, 
with  which  he  gave  a  death-wound  to  the  popu- 
larity of  some  ill-deserving  favorite  in  oratory  or 
poetry." 

The  present  volume  consists  of  a  portion  of  the 
lectures  which,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties, 
Professor  Channing  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to 
the  successive  classes  in  the  University.  In  the 
selection  of  topics  for  discussion  they  do  not  wide- 
ly deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  but  in  the  mode 
of  treatment  they  exhibit  the  originality,  independ- 
ence, and  peculiar  tastes  of  the  author.  Blended 
with  the  usual  course  of  remark  on  the  principles 
of  composition  and  delivery,  we  find  many  admira- 
ble views  on  collateral  subjects — such  as  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  literary  tribunals,  the  most 
judicious  habits  of  reading,  the  preparation  of  the 
writer  for  his  work,  and  the  foundation  and  char- 
acter of  literary  fame.  The  thoughts  come  fresh 
from  the  author's  mind,  and  make  a  no  less  deep 
impression  by  their  transparent  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness, than  by  their  singular  union  of  exquisite 
taste  with  acute  common  sense.  With  rare  mod- 
esty of  statement,  they  present  the  conclusions  of 
a  sagacious  literary  judgment,  and  clothed  in  char- 
acteristic propriety  of  costume,  they  furnish  a  fit- 
ting memorial  of  a  sturdy  pioneer  of  American  lit- 
erature. A  brief  memoir  of  Professor  Channing, 
by  Richard  II.  Dana,  Jun.,  executed  with  ability 
and  taste,  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
volume. 

Six  Months  in  Kansas,  by  a  Lady.  (J.  P.  Jew- 
ett  and  Co.)  The  author  of  this  little  work  is 
a  lady  of  cultivation  and  talent,  who  early  last 
autumn  was  induced  to  join  a  party  of  New  En- 
gland emigrants  in  search  of  the  promised  land. 
They  found  any  tiling  but  milk  and  honey  in  Kan- 
sas. Her  experience  was  of  the  saddest  character. 
Besides  the  usual  privations  incident  to  a  new 
country,  she  was  soon  called  to  encounter  trials  of 


peculiar  aggravation.  First,  the  confusion  of 
domestic  arrangements,  then  disease,  and,  finallv 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  filled  her  cup  of  bitterness 
to  overflowing.  Upon  the  return  of  spring  she  was 
glad  to  leave  the  prospects  of  the  prairie  for  the 
bleak  hills  of  New  England.  The  value  of  her 
book  consists  in  its  being  a  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing record  of  facts.  In  the  form  of  letters  to  her 
mother  at  home,  she  draws  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  daily  perilous  life  of  the  emigrant  in  Kansas, 
giving  a  singularly  artless  but  impressive  illustra- 
tion of  womanly  courage  and  fortitude  amidst  dan- 
gers that  might  well  appall  the  stoutest  heart. 
Her  narrative  possesses  a  profound  interest,  and 
inspires  equal  respect  for  the  character  of  the  writer 
and  sympathy  with  her  cruel  forest  experiences. 

Western  Africa:  Its  History,  Condition,  and 
Prospects,  by  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson.  (Har- 
per and  Brothers.)  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  manners  and  customs  of"  Negroland"  given  in 
the  last  number  of  our  Magazine  were  derived 
from  this  unique  volume.  With  such  a  taste  of 
its  quality  our  readers  are  prepared  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Wilson  certainly  en- 
joyed rare  opportunities  for  obtaining  materials  for 
its  composition,  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  equal 
interest  to  the  ethnological  student  and  the  general 
reader.  No  previous  traveler  has  so  fully  laid  open 
that  portion  of  interior  Africa  which  was  subjected 
to  his  observation,  nor  can  such  accurate  and 
graphic  notices  of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of 
the  negro  tribes  be  obtained  from  any  other  source 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Peter  Gott,  the  Cape  Ann  Fisherman,  by  G.  Rey- 
nolds, M.  D.  (J.  P.  Jewett  and  Co.)  Redolent 
of  the  salt  breezes  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  this  pis- 
catory narrative  derives  its  materials  from  the  hard 
realities  of  a  fisherman's  life  rather  than  from  the 
inventions  of  fancy.  Whether  Peter  Gott  stands 
for  a  veritable  maritime  hero  of  Cape  Ann,  or  is 
only  endowed  with  a  romantic  existence  to  serve 
as  the  representative  of  his  class,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence ;  but  the  modest  history  of  hie 
career  presents  a  genuine  picture  of  a  special  phase 
of  life  and  character,  the  prototypes  of  which  are 
thickly  scattered  on  certain  portions  of  the  New 
England  shore.  As  exhibited  in  this  volume,  Peter 
is  a  specimen  of  the  adventurous,  robust,  large- 
handed,  and  large-hearted  fishermen,  who  ply  their 
exciting  trade  on  our  northeasterly  coast,  enduring 
fearful  dangers,  extraordinary  hazards,  and  inev- 
itable hardships,  for  the  sake  of  moderate  gains. 
His  experience  embodies  that  of  many  ancient 
mariners  who  have  grown  old,  without  growing 
rich.  A  competence,  however,  rewards  Peter  for 
a  life  of  patient  industry,  and  in  the  possession  of 
public  esteem  and  private  happiness,  he  leaves  the 
world,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  no  reason  to  grum- 
ble at  fisherman's  luck.  His  adventures  are  de- 
scribed in  a  style  of  unpretending  simplicity,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  theme, 
and  more  forcible  than  any  attempt  at  rhetorical 
embellishment. 

A  new  edition  of  the  History  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strickland,  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  contains  :t 
complete  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Society, 
in  a  consecutive  form,  from  its  original  establish- 
ment in  1816  to  the  close  of  the  past  year.  During 
that  period  the  Society  has  aided  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  different  languages  or  dialects,  including  no 
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less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  versions.  The 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  introduce  the 
Bible  into  foreign  countries  form  a  curious  chap- 
ter in  its  history,  and  furnish  the  writer  »vith  a 
theme  which  he  has  treated  in  an  able  and  inter- 
esting manner. 

Clara ;  or,  Slave  Life  in  Europe,  is  a  translation 
from  Haklander,  a  German  writer,  who  is  intro- 
duced by  a  highly  encomiastic  preface  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Without  attaching 
too  great  importance  to  the  critical  oracles  of  the 
learned  historian,  who  regards  Haklander  as  the 
rival  of  Dickens  "in  graphic  description  of  charac- 
ter and  occasional  pathetic  power,"  we  may  pro- 
nounce this  story  to  be  a  vivid  exhibition  of  the  so- 
cial state  of  numerous  classes  in  Europe,  illustrated 
by  frequent  touches  of  genuine  dramatic  effect.  The 
chief  representative  of  European  slave  life  is  Clara, 
a  popular  ballet  dancer,  whose  dependence  on  public 
caprice  is  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  subjection 
of  the  artist  to  inferior  minds  in  the  present  state 
of  civilization,  and  to  suggest  the  need  of  more 
powerful  guarantees  for  mental  freedom.  Naive 
description  and  lively  dialogue  are  happily  com- 
bined in  the  execution  of  the  work.  (Harper  and 
Brothers). 

The  selections,  entitled  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the 
lieu.  Sydney  Smith,  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  pre- 
sent an  agreeable  taste  of  the  Attic  salt,  English 
sense,  and  French  vivacity  of  the  incomparable 
ecclesiastical  humorist.  In  his  happiest  produc- 
tions Sydney  always  improves  upon  acquaintance. 
The  real  depth  of  his  reflections  is  often  concealed 
by  the  ga}'  sparkle  of  persiflage  which  plays  upon 
the  surface.  But  the  more  he  is  read  the  deeper 
will  be  the  impression  of  his  eminent  sagacity,  his 
acute  practical  wisdom,  and  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  well  as  of  his  kindly  humor  and 
generous  heart.  Mr.  Duyckinck  has  executed  his 
task  under  the  influence  of  admiration  for  his  sub- 
ject, and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  many- 
sided  writings.  The  selections  are  made  with 
scholar-like  tact,  and  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
volume  comprehends  the  well-known  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  brilliant  Sydney  in  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  narrative.     (J.  S.  Redfield.) 

John  Halifax  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers) 
is  the  latest  production  of  the  author  of  "  Olive,"  an 
English  novel-writer,  who  knows  how  to  find  the 
way  to  the  heart  by  apparently  slight  and  simple 
combinations.  The  hero  of  the  story  has  risen 
from  the  lowest  dregs  of  society  to  fortune  and  po- 
sition by  the  force  of  innate  integrity  of  character 
and  determined  energy  of  will.  He  is  often  placed 
in  somewhat  improbable  situations,  but  his  con- 
duct never  fails  to  be  marked  by  natural  courage, 
strong  mother-wit,  and  a  triumphant  sense  of  hon- 
or and  propriety.  The  brave  affectionatcness  of 
Ursula,  her  sweet  conjugal  devotion,  and  her  un- 
failing womanly  dignity  in  every  change  of  scene, 
admirably  blend  with  the  robust  virtues  of  John 
Halifax,  and  create  a  perpetual  interest  in  their 
fortunes.  Few  passages  in  recent  fiction  are  more 
touching  than  the  closing  chapter  of  this  nov- 
«1,  which  completes  a  domestic  history,  marked 
throughout  by  simple  pathos. 

Rachel  and  the  New  World,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Leon  Beauvallkt,  is  a  farcical  descrip- 
tion of  the  author's  experience  of  American  life 
while  traveling  in  this  country  as  a  member  of 
Raphael  Felix's  dramatic  troupe.  It  is  brimful  of 
caricature,  astounding  exaggeration,   and  rattle- 


headed vivacity.  In  the  estimation  of  the  gay 
tragedian,  Paris  is  Paradise — no  other  place  is  fit 
to  live  in — the  United  States  is  overrun  by  bar- 
barians and  buffaloes — and  New  York,  with  its 
sad,  dismal  ways,  is  gloomy  enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  a  European.  The  infinite  conceit  of  the 
author,  and  his  occasional  flashes  of  true  humor, 
make  his  book  sufficiently  amusing,  and  no  one  but 
will  smile  at  his  merriment  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  New  World."     (Dix,  Edwards,  and  Co.) 

Charles  Lever's  Martins  of  Crd>  Martin  is 
one  of  his  characteristic  Irish  stories  founded  on 
the  political  struggles  of  1829.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) 

The  Earnest  Man  is  the  title  of  a  new  biography 
of  the  late  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  by  Mrs.  II.  C. 
Conant,  presenting  the  life  and  labors  of  that 
missionary  hero  in  a  compact  volume,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  generality  of  readers.  Though 
containing  few  new  facts  in  addition  to  those  em- 
bodied in  the  voluminous  work  of  President  Way- 
land,  its  arrangement  and  prevailing  tone  bear  the 
impress  of  the  author's  excellent  taste,  and  render 
it  an  admirable  piece  of  biographical  composition. 
(Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.) 

An  original  novel,  entitled  Helen  Lincoln,  by 
Miss  Carrie  Capron  (published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers),  presents  an  unpretending  delineation  of 
character  in  a  natural  style,  without  seeking  for 
effect  in  improbable  incidents,  or  melodramatic 
exaggeration.  Its  truthfulness  of  feeling  and  pure 
moral  tone  will  recommend  it  to  intelligent  readers. 

A  New  Chapter  in  the  Early  JJfe  of  Washington, 
by  John  Pickell,  describes  the  connection  of 
Washington  with  the  Potomac  Company,  which 
was  formed  soon  after  the  Revolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  an  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio 
River.  The  author,  who  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany for  several  years,  obtained  access  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  to  a  mass  of  documents  on  the  subject, 
which  he  has  here  reduced  to  an  interesting  his- 
torical narrative,  illustrated  by  a  copious  selection 
from  the  private  correspondence  of  Washington. 
The  volume  presents  ample  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical energy  of  the  great  American  chief,  and  to  his 
ardent  zeal  in  the  work  of  internal  improvement. 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

The  Tongue  of  Fire,  by  William  Arthur,  aims 
to  exhibit  the  true  power  of  Christianity,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Contrasting  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  ministry  of  the  present  day  with  those 
of  the  primitive  believers,  it  sets  forth  a  variety  of 
practical  lessons  for  the  warning  and  instruction 
of  the  Church.  The  work  is  marked  by  fervor  of 
spirit,  urgency  of  appeal,  and  vigorous  eloquence  of 
expression.     (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Senator  BentonV 
Thirty  Years'  View  is  issued  by  Appleton  and  Co., 
bringing  that  elaborate  work  to  a  close.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the 
Presidency  to  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  ad- 
ministration. As  an  index  to  the  great  political 
measures  of  that  period,  the  work  is  invaluable  to 
the  historical  reader  as  well  as  to  the  statesman, 
while  the  nervous  comments  of  the  author  on  the 
course  of  legislation,  without  professing  to  exhibit 
a  philosophic  impartiality,  shed  a  brilliant  light 
on  the  management  of  parties  and  the  secret 
springs  of  Congressional  action. 
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jVTATIONS,  like  individuals,  acquire  rights  and 
.IN  incur  obligations  by  the  mere  effect  of  their 
birth.  Their  existence  endows  them  with  a. prima 
facie  right  to  exist  unmolested  by  their  neighbors, 
to  exercise  dominion  over  their  own  territory,  to 
regulate  the  terms  on  which  their  component  citi- 
zens shall  live  together,  to  enjoy  the  undivided  use 
of  the  earth,  air,  water  within  their  boundaries,  to 
be  tenants  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  the  open  seas ;  and  they  can  not  be  deprived  of 
these  rights,  gratuitously,  without  injustice.  In 
return,  they  owe  to  the  world — as  the  citizen  to 
the  community — a  duty  of  rectitude,  usefulness, 
and  progress.  This  duty  is  the  condition  of  their 
rights;  neglect  of  the  one  involves  a  correspond- 
ing forfeiture  of  the  other.  The  forfeiture  can  not 
always  be  enforced,  for  want  of  competent  tribu- 
nals before  which  offending  nations  can  be  ar- 
raigned ;  but  the  penalty  will  not  have  been  the 
less  incurred  though  the  culprit  escape  its  inflic- 
tion. No  doctrine  flows  more  clearly  from  natural 
principles  than  that  which  declares  that  a  nation 
which  willfully  neglects  the  duty  of  usefulness  and 
progress  forfeits  its  claims  to  safety,  dominion,  and 
existence. 

Purely  abstract  as  it  seems,  this  doctrine  is  re- 
ceiving a  practical  recognition  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  at  the  present  day.  It  is  being  enforced 
by  British  power  in  Hindostan.  It  spreads  a  shield 
over  violations  of  municipal  law  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Its  operation  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Asia  is 
distinctly  foreshadowed.  This  has  therefore  seem- 
ed a  fitting  opportunity  to  inquire  how  the  United 
States  have  discharged  their  duty  of  usefulness  and 
progress;  to  balance  their  account  current  with 
the  world,  and  to  determine  whether,  on  their 
eightieth  birthday,  they  figure  as  debtors  or  cred- 
itors of  mankind  at  large.  The  inquiry  might  be 
indefinitely  extended  were  its  whole  scope  em- 
braced. It  is  believed  that  some  service  has  been 
rendered  to  humanity  by  the  American  solution 
of  the  democratic  experiment.  In  a  moral  and 
religious  point  of  view  the  United  States  may  lay 
claim  to  something.  Nor  could  it  be  safely  said 
that  the  Republic  has  lived  eighty  years  in  vain 
for  abstract  science  and  letters.  But,  however  cu- 
rious and  profitable  it  would  be  to  cast  up  these 
several  accounts  in  the  world's  ledger,  it  is  only 
proposed  in  this  place  to  inquire  (and  that  very 
briefly)  into  one  branch  of  material  progress;  to 
ask,  what  have  the  United  States  done  for  the  bet- 
terment of  man's  physical  condition  ?  what  new 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  they  added  to  the 
world's  stock  since  they  became  a  nation  ? 

It  must  have  seemed  of  good  omen  to  supersti- 
tious minds,  eighty  years  ago,  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies  and  their  erection 
into  a  sovereign  state  were  so  nearly  simultaneous 
with  the  invention  by  Americans  of  the  lightning- 
rod  and  the  steamboat.  It  was  during  intervals 
of  relaxation  from  political  duties  that  Franklin 
devised  the  former;  poor  Fitch  thought  out  the 
latter  while  busied  in  repairing  old  continental 
muskets.  Two  more  truly  great  inventions  it 
would  be  difficult  to  specify.  The  lightning-rod 
has  traveled  round  the,  world,  and  has  saved  more 
lives  and  property  than  we  who  take  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  could  venture  to  estimate.     Nor  has 


the  primitive  rod  been  materially  improved,  though 
it  has  furnished  a  basis  for  so  many  patents.  Fran- 
cois Arago,  dying,  left  it  as  his  settled  opinion  that. 
Franklin's  rod  was  the  best  that  has  been  made ; 
and  that,  whatever  builders  have  ignorantly  as- 
serted, it  is  a  complete  shield  against  lightning,  if 
properly  constructed.  And  it  is  but  one  of  Frank- 
lin's noble  legacies.  His  electrical  experiments 
were  the  parent  of  all  subsequent  discoveries  and 
inventions  connected  with  electricity.  To  him  the 
world  owes  the  knowledge  which  led  to  the  tele- 
graph, the  electroplate,  the  electrotype.  Every 
fresh  adaptation  of  electricity  is  a  stone  added  to 
his  monument.  When  the  lightning  is  taught  to 
illumine  our  streets,  and  to  propel  carriages,  sci- 
ence will  still  bear  witness  that  these  wonderful 
works  are  only  improvements  of  his  bequest.  Elec- 
tricity is  Franklin's. 

Dispute  has  needlessly  arisen  about  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steamboat.  If  there  were  either  sense 
or  fruit  in  tracing  undeveloped  ideas  to  their  ori- 
gin, we  might  detect  the  germ  of  the  steamboat 
in  Egyptian  conceptions  three  thousand  years  old. 
We  had  better  stick  to  facts  and  tangible  objects. 
They  suffice  for  history,  and  also  for  the  fame  of 
all  the  rival  claimants.  Watt's  invention  of  the 
first  truly  practical  steam-engine  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Papin's  discovery  of  the  con- 
denser, or  his  application  of  the  piston-rod  ;  nor  is 
their  merit  less  because  Fitch,  Rumsey,  and  Ful- 
ton first  utilized  their  labors  in  the  construction  of 
steamboats.  Fitch  and  Rumsey  were  contempo- 
raries and  rivals.  In  1788,  Rumsey's  boat  was 
propelled  by  steam  against  the  current  of  the  Po- 
tomac at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour;  about  the 
same  time  Fitch's  boat  made  eight  miles  an  hour 
on  the  Delaware.  Fitch  obtained  patents  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
etc. ;  Rumsey  obtained  a  patent  in  Virginia,  an- 
other in  England,  and  a  certificate  from  General 
Washington.  They  quarreled,  wrote  pamphlets 
against  each  other,  came  to  open  battle  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Nothing  came  either  of 
their  dispute  or  their  invention  but  sorrow  for  both. 
"  I  confess,"  says  Fitch,  "  that  the  thought  of  a 
steamboat,  which  first  struck  me  by  accident  about 
the  middle  of  April,  1785,  hath  hitherto  been  very 
unfortunate  to  me :  the  perplexities  and  embarrass- 
ments through  which  it  has  caused  me  to  wade  far 
exceed  any  thing  that  the  common  course  of  life 
ever  presented  to  my  view."  Both  inventions  were 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  :  the  inventors  died, 
wretchedly — Rumsey  in  England,  having  narrow- 
ly escaped  a  prison  for  debt;  Fitch  in  Kentucky, 
in  poverty,  praying  with  his  last  breath  that  they 
would  lay  him  by  the  side  of  the  Ohio,  where  "  the 
music  of  the  steam-engine  might  soothe  his  spirit." 

Nineteen  years  after  their  successful  experi- 
ments the  Clermont  was  launched  at  New  York. 
Fulton  possessed  the  remarkable  advantages  of 
European  experience,  a  European  reputation,  and 
British  machinery.  He  had  powerful  and  wealthy 
connections.  Chancellor  Livingston  was  his  part- 
ner; the  State  his  munificent  patron;  foreign  gov- 
ernments his  friends.  A  very  different  sort  of  man, 
obviously,  from  poor  John  Fitch  and  James  Rum- 
sey :  he  could  afford  to  launch  bitter  contempt  at 
the  unbelieving  crowd  which  witnessed  his  experi- 
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ment.  The  Clermont — the  first  successful  steam- 
boat in  the  world — was  launched  in  1807.  Du- 
ring the  four  following  years  several  other  steam- 
boats were  built  in  the  United  States  on  her  mod- 
el, including  the  first  steam  ferry-boats  on  the 
Hudson.  At  last,  in  1812,  the  first  European 
steamboat,  the  Comet,  was  launched  on  the  Clyde, 
in  Scotland. 

It  was  with  these  two  contributions  to  the  fund 
of  human  progress — the  one  already  perfect,  the 
other  in  embryo — that  the  United  States  began 
111*0.  Congress  was  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
to  "  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors, the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries ;"  this  provision  was  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  first  Patent  Law  passed  in 
1790,  sixty-six  years  ago.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween this  act  and  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, there  had  grown  up  in  America  a  race  of 
men  whose  necessities  sharpened  their  wits,  and 
whose  experience  had  trained  them  to  boldness 
and  self-reliance.  At  the  time  Independence  was 
declared,  Eli  Whitney  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
Jacob  Perkins  ten,  Amos  Whittemore  seventeen, 
Oliver  Evans  twenty-one,  David  Wilkinson  rather 
older:  all  looked  forward  to  earning  their  bread 
by  manual  labor.  When  the  Patent  Law  was 
passed  two  of  these  were  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions. 

Jacob  Perkins  is  best  known  by  his  inventions 
of  steam  artillery ;  but  his  real  fame  rests  on  his 
nail  machine.  The  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  make  cut  nails  has  been  claimed,  perhaps  just- 
ly, for  David  Wilkinson,  of  Rhode  Island ;  but  the 
manufacture  of  American  nails  did  not  really  be- 
gin till  Perkins,  then  a  mechanic  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts mint,  invented  his  machine,  by  which 
nails  were  cut  and  headed  by  one  operation.  Per- 
kins, like  most  inventors,  ruined,  disheartened,  per- 
secuted by  creditors,  took  to  other  pursuits;  but 
the  invention  remained,  and  is  still  the  basis  of 
our  nail  machines  to-day.  Two  years  after  its 
success  in  America,  the  first  nail  machine  was 
erected  in  England  at  Wimborne,  in  Staffordshire. 

Very  similar  were  the  fortunes  of  Oliver  Evans, 
the  Delaware  miller.  His  valuable  inventions — 
the  elevator,-  the  conveyer,  the  hopper-boy,  the 
drill,  and  the  descender — were  put  in  successful 
operation  at  his  brother's  mills  in  1783;  but,  as 
usual,  the  Brandywine  millers  would  not  believe 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  would  not  see 
that  machinery  which  effected  a  saving  in  labor 
of  50  per  cent.,  with  an  increased  yield  of  14  per 
cent.,  were  worth  adoption.  Evans  lived,  how- 
over,  to  see  their  merit  acknowledged  even  by 
his  most  inveterate  antagonist,  who  saved  some 
$30,000  a  year  by  introducing  them  into  his  mills  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  inventor  had  turned  his  thoughts 
into  another  channel.  He  was  seized — the  shal- 
low man — with  the  "steam  mania,"  and  had  the 
inconceivable  folly  to  declare  that  he  could,  with 
the  power  of  steam,  drive  not  only  mills,  but  ves- 
sels and  carriages.  A  man  so  flighty,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1800,  was  to  be  scoffed  and  derided,  or  at 
best  pitied,  while  he  laboriously  contrived  a  ma- 
chine which,  being  amphibious,  was  a  steamboat 
in  the  water  and  a  locomotive  on  land.  He  chris- 
tened it  the  Oructor  Amphibolis.  It  ran  up  Mark- 
et Street,  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  power  of  steam, 
then  round  to  the  water,  to  which  it  took  natural- 
ly, and  swam  up  the  Delaware  sixteen  miles.    Very 


soon  afterward  machines  as  wonderful  were  made 
by  Trevithick,  Vivian,  Stephenson,  Griffith,  Gordon, 
and  Gurney,  in  England  ;  and  in  twenty-six  years 
the  Oructor  became  a  practical  success  at  Man- 
chester. 

Whitney's  great  invention  —  the  cotton  gin  — 
was  perfected  in  1793,  when  the  inventor  was  a 
student  at  law  at  Savannah.  Many  years  ago. 
the  net  gain  to  the  Southern  States  from  this  in- 
vention was  estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  In  1784  eight  bags  of  American  cotton 
were  sent  to  Liverpool ;  they  were  there  seized  by 
the  custom-house  officers,  who  were  satisfied  that 
some  fraud  was  being  attempted,  as  no  cotton  grew 
in  America.  Without  the  gin,  indeed,  it  could 
not  be  raised  profitably ;  and  the  southern  land 
which  was  unsuitable  for  rice  was  lost.  This  sin- 
gle invention  has  given  to  the  United  States  the 
staple  which  may  be  said,  in  round  terms,  to  con- 
stitute one  half  their  export ;  it  feeds  the  poor  of 
England,  and  clothes  the  world.  Ingenuity  has 
exhausted  itself  in  improvements  on  Whitney's 
gin ;  but  the  glory  of  the  inventor  is  undiminish- 
ed. It  did  not  give  him  bread;  but  if  it  stood 
alone,  it  would  go  far  to  acquit  his  country's  debt 
of  usefulness  to  the  world. 

Only  second  to  Whitney  stands  Amos  Whitte- 
more, who,  in  1797,  invented  the  cotton-and-wool 
card-machine — a  contrivance  so  wonderful  that  it 
has  been  compared  to  the  human  frame ;  so  useful, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  recreated  the  cotton 
and  wool  manufactures.  Whittemore  forms  a 
bright  exception  to  the  common  rule  of  inventors. 
He  saw  his  invention  succeed ;  he  was  rewarded 
for  it ;  he  never  saw  it  superseded,  nor  would  he 
had  he  lived  till  now.  In  the  contemplation  of  its 
use  in  every  manufacturing  country,  and  in  the 
congenial  employment  afforded  by  the  construction 
of  an  ingenious  orrery,  Mr.  Whittemore  could  af- 
ford to  see  his  English  patent  violated,  and  his 
rights  usurped  in  France. 

Justice  requires  that  to  these  names  should  be 
added  that  of  Thomas  Blanchard,  the  inventor  of 
the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  idea 
of  this  beautiful  and  simple  machine,  which  has 
received  so  infinite  an  application  in  our  day,  first 
occurred  to  Blanchard,  it  is  said,  as  he  was  driv- 
ing through  a  country  town  in  New  England.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  shouted,  and 
sprang  from  his  seat ;  attracting  such  attention 
that  passers-by  were  half  inclined  to  secure  the 
person  of  so  obvious  a  lunatic.  Perhaps  no  Amer- 
ican invention  has  challenged  more  admiration  or 
provoked  more  piracy  than  this. 

Of  the  early  American  inventions,  the  bulk  were 
farming  implements.  Independence  found  Amer- 
ican mechanics  barely  competent  to  build  a  car- 
riage or  make  a  good  plow.  The  United  States 
were  dependent  on  England,  itself  deplorably  back- 
ward. Necessity  made  half  the  young  farmers 
inventors.  Year  by  year  new  plows  made  their 
appearance,  new  rakes,  planters,  cultivators,  cut- 
ters, threshers.  To  describe  intelligibly,  or  even 
to  enumerate,  the  more  prominent  American  agri- 
cultural inventions  would  be  impossible  in  these 
limits.  An  idea  of  the  inventive  movement  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  first  sixty 
years  of  the  Patent  Office,  nearly  2500  different 
fanning  instruments  were  patented.  No  less  than 
400  different  plows  have  been  secured  by  letters- 
'.  patent;  and  vast  numbers  of  reapers,  mowers,  har- 
•  vesting  machines,  grain  hullers,  farming   mill?, 
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smut  machines,  winnowing  machines,  churns,  etc. 
So  t'.ir  as  comparisons  have  been  instituted,  these 
tools  have  proved  superior  to  the  corresponding- 
implements  in  use  abroad ;  American  reapers,  for 
instance,  are  famous  every  where.  And  it  may  be 
safely  added,  that  nowhere  is  farm  labor  so  econo- 
mized, or  farming  implements  so  cheap,  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Household  furniture  likewise  called  forth  in- 
ventive skill  at  the  inception  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Before  the  Revolution,  cabinet-makers  in 
London  furnished  houses  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Stoves  were  among  the  earliest  useful  American 
inventions ;  they  have  continued  to  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Patent  Reports;  many  American 
models  combine  economy  in  fuel  with  calorific 
power  in  a  degree  unequaled  abroad.  The  value 
of  labor  suggested  washing  machines :  convenience 
required  durable  and  cheap  bedsteads,  and  chairs. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  models  of  these 
articles  now  in  use  can  be  improved.  In  the  high- 
er descriptions  of  furniture  this  country  has  not 
excelled.  Its  sphere  in  every  department  has  been 
the  useful,  not  the  ornamental.  Hence,  though 
luxury  has  latterly  created  a  demand  for  costly 
furniture,  it  has  been  supplied  at  a  sacrifice  of 
taste  as  conspicuous,  in  comparison  with  foreign 
art,  as  our  successes  in  humbler  departments  of 
the  craft. 

America  was  nobly  wooded  eighty  years  ago. 
To  bring  lumber  to  market,  to  adapt  it  for  the 
carpenter's  workshop,  required  many  inventions. 
They  have  come  at  call;  and  are  unrivaled.  Be- 
tween the  stout  woodsman  of  olden  time  with  ax 
on  shoulder,  and  the  vast  lumber  depots  of  our  day 
with  their  steam-mills,  their  elaborate  saws,  their 
slides,  their  docks,  their  slitting,  blocking,  chim- 
ing, dressing  machinery — sometimes  costing  half 
a  million  of  dollars  for  a  single  establishment — 
what  a  step !  Nor  is  there  less  progress  in  car- 
penters' tools.  Eighty  years  ago  every  thing  de- 
pended on  manual  strength  and  skill;  now  the 
man  is  a  mere  accessory  of  the  machine.  We  saw, 
we  slit,  we  chop,  we  plane,  we  groove,  we  tenon, 
we  bore,  we  mortise,  we  veneer  by  machinery. 
The  planing  machine  alone  has  become  an  insti- 
tution, and  has  given  birth  to  political  parties. 

As  the  climate  required  the  invention  of  stoves, 
and  our  fertile  land  called  for  farming  tools,  and 
our  woods  demanded  saw-mills  and  planing  ma- 
chines, so  the  great  extent  of  our  country  exacted 
swift  conveyances  by  land  and  by  water.  Fulton's 
mantle  fell  upon  worthy  shoulders.  The  Collins 
steamer  A  driatic  is  believed  to  be  peerless  among 
ocean  steam-ships ;  and  most  certainly  the  world 
may  be  searched  in  vain  for  rivals  in  speed,  ele- 
gance, and  comfort,  to  the  Hudson,  Sound,  and 
Lake  steamers.  Foreigners  have  candidly  admit- 
ted our  pre-eminence ;  consoling  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that,  if  builders  here  have  outshone 
the  world  in  skill,  legislatures  abroad  have  secured 
safety.  Nor  are  American  triumphs  confined  to 
steam  vessels;  American  packets  enjoy  the  lion's 
share  of  the  ocean  traffic.  An  honorable  rivalry 
exists  between  American  clippers  and  those  of 
Aberdeen  and  another  British  port;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  late  performances  of  the  former 
have  been  as  unique  as  those  of  the  yachts  which 
so  recently  startled  Europe.  For  navigation  the 
United  States  have  done  something.  Before  they 
were  emancipated  from  the  colonial  yoke,  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun's  rays  in  a  pail  of  water  inspired 


the  poor  glazier,  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  idea  of  the  quadrant;  and  though  the 
Royal  Society  allowed  their  Vice-President  to  share 
an  honor  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  they  recognized 
Godfrey's  invention  by  presenting  him  with  £200 
worth  of  furniture.  It  is  to  him,  and  him  alone, 
that  navigation  owes  the  sextant  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hadlcy.  An  American  steamer  first 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1819;  Americans  discov- 
ered and  mapped  the  Gulf  Stream;  the  American 
Maury  has  saved  millions  upon  millions  to  com- 
merce by  his  discoveries  of  ocean  currents.  On 
land,  the  United  States  own  the  superiority  of 
some  foreign  railways  in  point  of  solidity,  safety, 
and  management;  but  ours  cost  less,  consequent- 
ly abound  more,  and  traveling  is  cheaper.  Our 
railway  wheels,  springs,  and  brakes  may  compare 
with  any.  In  their  day  American  stages  were  the 
admiration  of  travelers;  and  even  French  inge- 
nuity has  produced  nothing  so  light  and  elegant  as 
our  wagons. 

For  a  peaceful  nation  like  the  United  States, 
their  destructive  inventions  have  been  uncommon- 
ly numerous  and  successful.  Fulton  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  trying  to  blow  up  ships ;  Bushnell  is 
remembered  by  like  experiments  ;  and  Perkins  de- 
serted his  nail  machine  for  a  steam-gun.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  the  identical  Minie  ball,  under  the 
name  of  the  conical  ball,  was  in  use  at  Utica  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Much  of  the  present  science  of  gunnery  is  built 
upon  the  discoveries  of  Major  Mordecai  of  the 
United  States  army.  At  Sevastopol  both  Russian 
and  allied  officers  preferred  the  Colt's  revolver  to 
any  other  holster  or  belt  weapon  :  the  body-guard 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  are  said  to  have  made  the 
same  sensible  choice.  Wherever  men  or  beasts 
are  to  be  shot,  the  American  rifles — Sharpe's,  Per- 
ry's, Wesson's,  and  others — are  household  words. 
Warner's  rifling  machines  and  bayonet  machines 
are  only  second  to  Blanchard's  more  comprehensive 
invention.  Nor  have  Dahlgreen's  improvements 
in  the  form  of  cannon,  and  the  modern  plan  of 
welding  the  metal  in  coils,  been  less  useful  to  the 
science  of  artillery. 

In  hardware,  and  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics,  the 
United  States  were  long  distanced  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  still  contend  against  dear  labor;  yet 
England  can  not  compete  with  this  country  in  axes, 
spikes,  or  screws.  American  horse-shoes  are  re- 
markably cheap  and  good.  Thanks  to  the  Amer- 
ican power-loom,  domestic  hosiery  can  be  supplied 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  foreign  article.  Of 
shirting,  and  one  or  two  other  varieties  of  this  class 
of  goods — as  well  as  the  cheaper  kinds  of  shoes  and 
boots — as  much  may  be  said ;  though  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  challenge  Eu- 
rope. The  superiority  of  the  India  rubber  goods 
made  under  American  patents  is  practically  ac- 
knowledged every  where. 

A  variety  of  ingenious  machines  illustrate  the 
mechanical  bent  of  the  American  mind.  Fire-en- 
gines are  an  example;  our  misfortunes  have  com- 
pelled us  to  excel  the  world  in  these  machines, 
and  they  are  certainly  unequaled.  Another  in- 
vention— which -is  disputed,  though  apparently 
without  good  reason — is  the  sewing  machine,  of 
which  many  varieties  have  been  patented  at  Wash- 
ington. This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important 
inventions  of  the  day  ;  its  social  consequences  will 
be  infinite  in  the  European  cities,  and  it  must  ef- 
fect a  great  saving  in  clothes  throughout  the  world. 
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New  England  clocks  keep  time  all  over  Europe ; 
skill  and  cheapness  can  no  farther  go.  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  locks  which  have  eclipsed  the  light 
of  Bramah,  and  brought  into  note  the  honest  Sax- 
on name  of  Hobbs.  American  printing-presses 
also  deserve  mention :  Europe  can  print  as  well, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  European  press  can 
throw  off  as  many  impressions  in  the  hour  as  some 
of  Hoe's.  The  world  has  produced  no  press,  for 
fine  book  printing,  equal  to  that  invented  by 
Adams,  of  Boston ;  and  New  York  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  originating  the  type-casting  machine, 
now  extensively  used  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country. 

Our  architectural  triumphs  are  to  come.  We 
build  for  a  day;  our  rivals  for  all  time.  But  in 
one  class  of  constructions — bridges — we  can  afford 
to  challenge  the  world.  In  lightness,  elegance, 
and  strength,  some  American  bridges  are  unsur- 
passed; and  more  than  one  of  tbe  finest  bridges  in 
Europe  were  designed  by  an  American. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  close  of  this  very  hur- 
ried sketch  three  of  the  most  notable  gifts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world.  They  are  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  art  of  photography,  including  the 
daguerreotype,  and  the  discovery  of  the  properties 
of  sulphuric  ether  when  inhaled.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  their  importance,  all  these  have 
been  claimed  by  foreigners;  but  it  will  not  take 
long  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  real  inventors. 

To  begin  with  the  last.  It  was  in  1846  that 
Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  discovered  that  sulphuric 
ether,  when  inhaled,  produced  insensibility  to  pain. 
Science  was  aware,  long  before,  that  the  inhalation 
of  ether  caused  stupefaction;  but  these  two  gentle- 
men were  the  first  to  notice  and  proclaim  the  ap- 
plication of  the  property  to  surgical  operations. 
They  secured  the  discovery  by  a  patent  dated  1846. 
In  the  following  year  a  British  newspaper  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  had  made 
the  discovery  over  again,  with  the  variante  that 
he  used  chloroform  instead  of  ether.  European 
physicians  use  the  former;  the  latter  is  preferred 
here.  Giving  Dr.  Simpson  all  due  credit  for  his 
development  of  the  subject,  the  honor  of  the  main 
discovery  can  not  be  taken  away  from  those  who 
first  made  public  the  new  application  of  the  peculiar 
property  of  this  class  of  chemical  substances,  unless 
it  be  admitted  that  the  year  1847  preceded  1846. 
Of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  it  were  super- 
fluous to  speak ;  the  ancients  would  have  deified 
men  who  made  an  amputation  a  pleasing  dream. 

Photography  is  as  clearly  American.  Daguerre 
never  succeeded  in  copying  landscapes  or  taking 
likenesses ;  when  the  French  Government  pur- 
chased his  process,  it  was  only  adapted  to  statuary 
and  architecture.  The  first  successful  daguerreo- 
type portraits  were  made  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, in  1840,  by  Dr.  Draper,  who  overcame  the 
optical  difficulty  which  had  defeated  all  the  pre- 
vious attempts.  When  the  news  of  the  discovery 
reached  Europe,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  the  American  sun;  but  this  theory 
was  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  American  artists  who  soon  prosecuted 
the  business  in  London  and  Paris.  In  this  art, 
too,  America  has  kept  the  lead ;  American  da- 
guerreotypes and  ambrotvpes  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world:  and,  while  the  invention  lias  af- 
forded employment  to  thousands,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  it  has  given  to  art  the  greatest  stimulus 
it  has  received  in  modern  times. 


It  is  well  known  that,  for  many  years  previous 
to  1837,  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  is  based  were  known  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country.  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  Ampere, 
of  Paris,  Barlow,  of  Woolwich,  Steinheil,  of  Mu- 
nich, Lenz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Henry,  of  Wash- 
ington, had  repeatedly  verified  them.  The  diffi- 
culty which  hindered  the  construction  of  a  tele- 
graph lay  in  the  absorption  of  electricity  by  the 
air  acting  as  a  conductor  on  a  long  wire.  This  dif- 
ficulty was  only  apparent ;  mathematical  inquiry 
dissolved  it  by  proving  that,  after  a  certain  point, 
the  loss  of  electricity  became  imperceptible ;  but 
this  fact  was  unknown  before  1837.  In  that  year 
four  persons  are  said  to  have  become  aware  of  it : 
Dr.  Steinheil,  Professor  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Davy, 
and  Professor  Morse.  If  any  stress  could  be  laid 
on  private  communications  to  individuals,  Profess- 
or Morse's  claim  might  date  from  1832,  when  it 
is  proved  that  he  thought  out  a  telegraph,  and 
would  probably  have  constructed  it  had  he  had 
the  means.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  only 
look  to  public  and  authentic  documents  for  evi- 
dence of  priority.  No  published  account  of  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone's  telegraph  appeared  before  1839; 
his  patent  was  sealed  on  21st  January,  1840,  and 
the  specification  was  filed  on  21st  July  of  the  same 
year.  Edward  Davy's  patent  was  sealed  on  4th 
July,  1838,  and  the  specification  filed  4th  January, 
1839;  no  authentic  account  of  his  invention  hav- 
ing appeared  in  public  before.  Dr.  Steinheil  first- 
made  known  his  invention  by  a  communication  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  bearing  date  19th 
July,  1838.  Professor  Morse  filed  his  caveat  at 
Washington  on  6th  October,  1837,  and  his  specifi- 
cation, with  an  application  for  a  patent,  on  7th 
April,  1838.  Professor  Morse's  invention  was, 
therefore,  nine  months  prior  to  those  of  Steinheil 
and  Davy,  and  some  fifteen  or  more  before  that  of 
Wheatstone.  It  was  so  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  courts 
in  France.  It  differed  in  kind  from  the  foreign 
inventions,  and  telegraph  men  are  not  agreed  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sorts  of  instruments ; 
but  even  those  who  deny  Morse's  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  telegraph  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cating intelligence,  acknowledge  that  he  invented 
the  first  practically  useful  electro-magnetic  mark- 
ing telegraph.  The  credit  of  House,  the  inventor 
of  the  printing  telegraph,  and  of  others  who  have 
effected  improvements  in  the  process  generally,  has 
never  been  disputed. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  United  States,  during 
the  last  eighty  years,  have  endowed  the  world  with 
the  lightning-rod,  the  steamboat,  the  photograph, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
inhaled  ether,  the  sewing  machine;  the  best  and 
cheapest  farm  implements,  the  best  carpenters' 
tools,  the  best  locks,  fire-engines,  nails,  spikes, 
screws,  and  axes ;  the  best  fire-arms,  the  cheapest 
clocks,  the  fastest  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  the 
cheapest  railroads,  the  lightest  wagons,  and  many 
of  the  most  useful  labor-saving  machines  in  almost 
every  department  of  industry.  If  any  nation,  du- 
ring the  same  eighty  years,  has  done  more,  or  as 
much,  the  fact  is  not  generally  known. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  first  Patent  Law,  sixty- 
six  years  ago,  about  25,000  patents  have  been 
issued  to  American  citizens ;  and  the  annual  ap- 
plications for  patents  are  rapidly  increasing,  though 
many  fields  of  invention  seem  overstocked.  Of 
the  glorious  catalogue  the  lion's  share  belongs  to 
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the  patient  Industry  of  New  England.     If  it  were 

fair  to  measure  inventive  genius  by  the  proportion 
borne  by  inventions  to  population,  Maine  would 
hold  the  first  rank  among  the  States.  Accident 
would  award  the  second  place  to  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  other  States  "would  follow  thus: 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Missouri,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio — the  others  being  far  behind.  Rut 
such  a  comparison  can  only  amuse;  it  can  not  in- 
Btruct.     There  is  enough  for  the  credit  of  all. 


T?  VERY  body  is  out  of  town. 
Jj  Therefore  there  are  no  passengers  in  the 
streets,  no  carriages.  Grass  grows  among  the 
pavements ;  the  idle  sow  sleeps  in  the  hot  sun 
stretched  in  the  middle  of  Broadway.  Dust  and 
cobwebs  collect  about  the  shop-doors  and  windows. 
No  milkman  shouts  sonorous  in  the  early  dawn ; 
no  apple-women  cower  over  withered  apples,  them- 
selves more  withered;  no  children  run  laughing 
and  playing  along  the  solitary  streets.  Bats  wheel 
about  the  Park  fountain ;  owls  perch  upon  Del- 
monico's  and  Stewart's ;  green  snakes  are  coiled 
around  the  street-lamps,  and  hiss  in  the  porch  of 
i  he  New  York  Hotel,  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
St.  Nicholas.  Should  you  come,  you  would  hear 
your  footfall  echoed  from  Grace  Church  to  Trin- 
ity. As  you  paused  where  once  Thompson  dis- 
pensed ices,  you  would  hear  the  plash  of  water  at 
the  neglected  docks  where  hulks  lie  rotting. 

Every  body  is  out  of  town. 

Think  what  an  exodus !  Think  of  the  homes 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  deserted !  Think  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon ;  of  Pompeii  and  Palmyra. 

Every  body  is  out  of  town !  Where  has  every 
body  gone  ? 

The  conventions  are  over,  the  nominations 
made ;  every  body  is  settling  seriously  to  the  work 
of  the  campaign,  and  therefore  every  body  is  no 
longer  at  Philadelphia  or  Cincinnati.  Why  should 
every  body  go  away  ?  When  is  every  body  com- 
ing back  ?  Why  don't  every  body  stay  away  ? 
Who  cares  for  every  body  ?  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  every  body  is  in  town  or  out  of 
town  ?     Who  is  every  body  ? 

Such  were  our  natural  reflections  as  Snip,  with 
dreadful  yawning,  told  us  the  startling  news.  It 
is  an  old  story,  and  a  silly  story.  Look  out  of 
your  window,  and  see  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
Snip's  story.  Step  out  of  your  door,  and,  bumping 
against  seven  hundred  thousand  people,  feel  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  his  wild  statement.  If 
every  body  is  out  of  town,  tell  every  body  that 
the  town  doesn't  know  it;  that  the  loss  is  not  se- 
rious enough  to  be  appreciated  or  perceived.  There 
was  never  such  city  confusion  as  now ;  such  tear- 
ing down,  and  running  up,  and  rushing  round  ; 
such  a  dusty  roar  and  rattle ;  such  swarms  in 
Broadway  and  the  Bowery;  upon  the  steamers 
and  cars,  and  out  upon  the  islands  in  the  environs. 
Every  body  is  here;  every  body  has  come  to  New 
York  ;  the  hotels  are  crowded,  so  is  Niblo's,  so  are 
the  ice-cream  shops;  there  are  even  people  upon 
the  Battery,  that  terra  incognita  at  the  south  pole 
of  Broadway.  The  city  has  a  plethora  of  popula- 
tion, and  Snip  coolly  says,  "every  body  is  out  of 
town." 


This  Easy  Chair  would  like  to  wedge  Snip  in 
between  two  broad-clothed  sides  of  Western  hu- 
manity in  Niblo's  parquette  at  ten  P.M.,  with  the 
thermometer  in  a  state  of  liquefaction;  and  tlhr, 
hear  him  say  that  every  body  is  out  of  town. 
Whew !  there's  nothing  but  body  in  town.  The 
very  air  is  fat.  The  breeze  has  avoirdupois  meas- 
urement. Ten  men  like  the  one  Ave  saw  sitting 
panting  upon  the  shady  side  of  the  United  States 
Hotel,  in  that  retired  and  airy  situation  behind  the 
Fulton  Market,  would  overstock  Babylon  itself  with 
body  in  such  Aveather.  That  man  stays  in  the 
city  to  give  the  lie  to  every  Snip  A\ho  talks  of  every 
body  being  out  of  town. 

What  does  the  foolish  boy  mean  by  saying  thai 
every  body  is  out  of  tOAvn  ? 

Well,  go  to  Saratoga  and  see.  Go  to  NeAvport, 
the  White  Mountains,  Niagara,  the  Catskills,  Sha- 
ron, Long  Branch,  and  see.  Go  into  all  the  little 
hot  farm-houses  in  little  hot  valleys,  where  the 
sun  blazes  all  day  and  the  mosquitoes  buzz  and 
sing  all  night,  and  be  ansAvered. 

Poor  people!  what  have  they  done?  Why 
should  they  be  driven  from  these  high  streets  in 
which  lofty  buildings  shut  out  the  sun?  Win- 
are  they  banished  from  these  houses  Avith  spacious 
rooms  into  which  no  sun  penetrates,  upon  whose 
floors  are  cool  mattings,  upon  which  stand  chairs 
and  sofas  draped  in  sugg'estiAre  drillings?  Here 
Croton  flows  with  the  affluence  of  Liebfraumilch 
from  the  crushed  grapes  of  Rhine  vineyards ;  here 
rare  birds  sing  in  cages;  green  trees  wave  before 
the  windows;  the  ice-man  calls  aloud  his  refresh- 
ing merchandise;  and  for  the  table  spread  with  a 
clean  Avhite  cloth  in  the  dim,  lofty,  and  cool  dining- 
room,  around  which  stand  statues  marbly  calm, 
inspiring  peace  and  tranquil  thought,  the  hot  coun- 
try has  sent  its  fairest  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and 
floAvers.  Coolness  and  calm  are  the  city's  doAver 
in  the  dog-days.  What  has  "every  body"  done 
that  every  body  should  be  deprived  of  these  de- 
lights ? 

In  the  evening  "every  body"  is  dancing  into  a 
Avhite  heat  at  the  gay  resorts,  or  going  to  a  straAv 
bed  at  nine  o'clock,  to  fight  with  the  mosquitoes 
and  toss  into  a  fever,  in  the  little  hot  cottages  in 
the  little  hot  valleys.  But  the  city  sallies  forth 
clad  in  SAveet  linen  and  in  light  shoes — for  there  is 
no  deAv,  no  mud,  no  draggling  in  Avet  grass  and 
slipping  on  marshy  ground  here ;  and  by  the  light 
of  faithful,  day-emulating  gas — for  there  is  no  dark- 
ness, no  pitching  into  trees,  and  tumbling  over 
stumps,  and  stubbing  against  stones  here — the  city 
seats  itself  in  a  boAver  like  those  which  Mohammed 
designed  for  houris  in  paradise,  and  there  it  touch- 
es  the  pastoral  stop  of  the  cobbler,  or  tastes  the 
sweetest  country  flavor  in  odorous  mint.  Close  at 
hand  gushes  the  sparkling  stream  of  soda,  like  the 
bright  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar;  the  fumes  of 
Mocha  inspire  the  air ;  the  cheerful  pop  of  the  beer- 
bottle  plays  through  the  avIjoIc  like  the  foot  beat  of 
happy  hours  passing  OA'er;  and  that  mildest  of 
muddlers,  lager,  pours  its  slow,  clouded  current 
by.  No  mosquitoes;  no  hot  dancing:  no  sharp 
draughts;  no  mud;  no  draggling  dew;  but  lager 
and  luxury,  cobblers  and  calm. 

^  i  t  it  Beems  there  are  people  to  be  found  who 
deliberately  prefer  the  sea  air,  or  the  mountain 
air,  or  the  country  air;  simple  living  and  enjoy- 
ment; early  hours  and  rolling  on  the  hay;  riding, 
driving,  rowing,  sailing,  swimming,  walking;  the 
song  of  birds,  the  sight  of  trees,  the  plash  of  water, 
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and  the  great  arch  of  stars  and  clouds,  to  all  mu- 
nicipal delights. 

We  wish  them  one  wish — we  wish  they  may 
get  them ! 

The  other  morning  Mr.  Bubb  came  in,  and  said 
that  it  would  gratify  him  very  much  to  have  the 
name  of  this  Easy  Chair  to  a  little  note  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket. 

"An  indorsement,  Mr.  Bubb?" 

"Yes,  an  indorsement,  but  not  of  the  usual  kind 
— only  indirectly  a  financial  indorsement,"  said 
the  eloquent  Bubb. 

Now,  for  the  last  two  years  we  have  withdrawn 
from  indorsing  the  paper  of  our  friends;  for  we 
might  be  called  upon  to  pay  up,  and  the  state  of 
our  health  admonishes  us  that  we  ought  not  to 
subject  ourselves  to  such  excitements.  We  prefer 
to  preach  the  duty  of  friendship  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  to  let  our  friends'  paper  take  care  of  itself. 
We  desire  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  and 
especially  for  ourselves.  Of  course  we  shall  al- 
ways be  very  glad  to  have  our  friends  indorse  our 
paper;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  We 
have  duties,  as  an  Easy  Chair,  that  we  can  not 
forget,  and  have  no  right  to  forget.  Among  oth- 
ers, there  is  the  duty  of  keeping  on  our  own  legs. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  not  be  rash ;  let  us  be 
calm  and  considerate ;  and  if,  while  we  are  calm 
and  considerate,  the  very  spectacles  are  stolen  from 
our  noses,  and  our  legs  from  under  us,  shall  we  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  calm  and  con- 
siderate ? 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
heard  Mr.  Bubb  say  that  he  had  no  wish  to  have 
our  name  upon  a  note  of  a  promissory  character. 
That  difficult  point  once  settled,  we  could  be  beau- 
tifully bland,  and  begged  to  know  what  might  be 
the  charming  character  of  the  droll  little  note  of 
which  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Bubb  said  that  his  services  as  a  lecturer  had 
been  quite  generally  acknowledged;  he  believed 
he  was  not  wrong  in  ranking  himself  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  lecturers  in  this  country ;  and 
that  certain  of  his  admirers  had  united  to  beg  him 
to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  something,  at  some  place, 
at  some  time  to  be  chosen  by  himself.  Saying 
this,  he  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a  paper  which 
he  read : 

"Bat  Btjbe,  Esq. — Deeply  impressed  with  the  value 
of  the  truths  you  embody,  in  classic  and  poetic  language, 
in  your  lectures,  and  anxious  to  secure  a  sound  system 
of  morals,  useful  instruction,  and  conservative  sentiments 
in  the  community  and  rising  generation ;  persuaded  that 
your  views  are  very  profound  views,  and  regarding  you 
as  no  less  a  shining  Christian  than  a  polished  gentleman, 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  we,  the  undersigned,  your 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  would  be  most  happy  to  hear 
from  you,  at  such  timo  and  place  as  may  suit  your  con- 
venience, your  views  of  the  structure  and  probable  num- 
ber of  the  slipper  of  Empedocles,  vomited  by  Etna  short- 
ly subsequent  to  the  decease  of  that  late  lamented  philos- 
opher. 

11  Trusting  to  receive  a  favorable  reply  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  your  valuable  leisure,  we  are,  with  great  re- 
Bpect,  your  friends,  fellow-citizens,  and  humble  servants, 
"Solomon  Gunnyuaus,  and  seventy  others." 

"My  dear  Bubb,"  we  replied,  with  enthusiasm, 
"it  is  a  privilege  to  sign  a  paper  to  which  the  es- 
timable Gunnybags  has  put  his  valuable  name. 
The  Easy  Chair  congratulates  you  heartily  upon 
this  deserved  tribute,  but  none  the  less  flattering 
to  the  soliditv  of  your  views,  vour  character  as  a 
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Christian,  and  youraccomplishments  as  a  scholar. 
In  the  words  of  the  modern  Romans,  dear  Bubb, 
'Viva!  viva!'" 

We  signed,  of  course.  The  subject  seemed  to 
us  so  opportune.  While  the  statesmen  are  corre- 
sponding about  Central  America — Avhile  the  poli- 
ticians are  making  such  an  unhealthy  hubbub 
about  a  hundred  things — while  clergymen  and  pro- 
fessors make  such  very  singular  speeches — while 
Conventions  are  meeting  and  wrangling,  and  the 
whole  country  seems  agog  with  political  perplex- 
ities, it  seemed  to  this  Easy  Chair  especially  proper 
that  the  public  should  hear  some  safe,  sound,  tran- 
quil, and  conservative  views  upon  the  number 
of  Empedocles's  slipper.  We  suggested  to  Bubb 
that  he  could  not  too  cautiously  confine  himself  to 
his  subject.  The  exciting  points  of  the  question 
ought  to  be  skillfull}'-  slipped  over.  It  would  never 
do,  for  instance,  to  treat  of  the  probable  material 
of  the  shoe.  What  has  the  material  to  do  with 
the  number?  And  how  is  the  public  mind  to  be 
kept  in  a  due  state  of  calm  if  an  orator  should  be 
allowed  such  latitude  of  discussion  ? 

Is  fever  a  desirable  thing,  we  should  like  to 
know  ?  Is  coal  good  for  a  burning  house,  let  us 
dispassionately  inquire  ?  Do  you  throw  water  on 
a  drowning  dog  ?  Here  is  party  fury  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  here  are  mass  meetings  every  where 
held,  like  seething  caldrons  of  public  sentiment ; 
and  who,  let  us  ask,  is  the  patriot — he  who  foments 
and  kindles  and  cherishes  this  fury,  or  he  who  con- 
ducts a  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  Empedocles's  slippers  ?  he  who,  with  im- 
pious hand,  would  fain  put  the  torch  to  the  pillows 
of  his  country's  conscience,  or  he  who,  superior  to 
partisan  issues,  and  with  his  clear  eye  fixed  upon 
Etna,  details,  in  polished  periods  of  an  antique 
flavor,  and  without  the  slightest  taint  of  contem- 
porary politics,  the  exact  shape,  character,  and 
number  of  those  classic  shoes  ? 

This  is  Bubb's  peculiar  excellence,  and  this  is 
what  we  call  statesmanship,  patriotism,  humanity. 
For  this  lofty  end  are  colleges  built  and  public 
affairs  instituted.  For  this  are  situations  of  honor 
and  responsibility  established.  For  this  is  man- 
hood, valor,  and  nobility  of  soul  given  to  the  hu- 
man being.  If  colleges  were  only  schools  of  small, 
sectional,  political  warfare — schools  antiquated  in 
spirit,  timorous  in  action,  wavering  in  purpose, 
hot-beds  for  the  forcing  of  Greek  roots  and  a  full 
development  of  Hebrew  particles ;  if  they  were  only 
nurseries  of  coward  conservatism,  or  theatres  of 
hair-splitting  ethical  debate  ;  if  the  college  turned 
out  men  who  had  merely  studied  Roman  history 
profoundly,  and  who  were  sublimely  ignorant  of 
the  history  which  they  and  their  contemporaries 
were  making,  how  could  we  point  to  our  polished, 
elegant,  and  classical  Bubb  as  the  proper  type  of 
the  college-made  man  ? 

If  public  affairs  were  only  arenas  for  the  disputes 
of  individuals — stations  in  which  politicians  man- 
aged public  interests  for  their  private  advancement, 
using  great  questions  as  stepping-stones  to  mount 
to  their  own  preferment;  if  such  a  career  were  a 
capital  which  enabled  men  in  the  public  eye  to 
throw  the  weight  of  their  prestige  and  influence 
upon  the  mean  and  ignoble  side,  whenever,  as  is  too 
generally  the  case,  meanness  and  ignobleness  were 
the  bladders  upon  which  the  timid  can  float  into 
some  kind  of  harbor,  and  emerge,  filthy  certainly, 
but  soiled  only  with  respectable  slime  ;  if,  in  a 
word,  public  affairs  were  only  the  lever  of  private 
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ambition,  how  could  we  point  to  our  calm,  expe- 
rienced, reserved,  and  conciliating  Bubb,  whose 
life  has  been  consecrated  to  his  country,  and  who 
lias  always  preferred  the  general  good  to  his  pri- 
vate success,  and  has  always  heroically  defended 
the  generous  and  humane  side,  as  the  typical  self- 
seeking  politician  and  publicist? 

If  manhood,  valor,  and  nobility  of  soul  were 
meant  to  be  subsidiary  to  cold  selfishness  and  a 
paralyzing  moral  and  political  cowardice,  how 
could  we  point  to  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
Bat  Bubb,  as  a  hero  or  a  man  ? 

These  were  the  questions  this  Easy  Chair  nat- 
urally debated  as  Mr.  Bubb  stood  before  us,  with 
his  little  note  of  invitation. 

We  signed  it,  as  we  said,  of  course.  If  we  have 
a  failing  it  is  love  of  country,  and  we  love  her  too 
■well  not  to  wish  all  her  children  to  benefit  by  the 
experienced  wisdom  of  Bubb. 

"  What  reply  shall  you  make  to  this  invitation, 
dear  Bubb  ?"  we  inquired,  with  interest. 

"Ah !"  said  he,  "it  is  perfectly  appropriate.  In 
fact,  I  wrote  the  invitation  to  fit  the  reply." 

il  How  !"  demanded  we.  "  You  wrote  the  invita- 
tion ?" 

Bubb  smiled  that  benevolent  smile  with  which 
he  rises  to  address  charitable  meetings,  when  he  is 
going  to  appeal  to  other  people  to  put  their  hands 
into  their  pockets. 

"It  is  droll,"  he  replied,  "that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand these  matters.  It  is  strange  how  an  Easy 
Chair  can  be  placed  in  Franklin  Square,  that  busy 
and  interesting  centre  of  this  great  metropolis,  nay, 
much  more,"  continued  Bubb,  the  orator,  "  almost 
in  the  very  shadow  of  Brooklyn,  and  yet  be  so  in- 
nocently ignorant,  so  unconscious  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  I  have  always  thought,"  said 
Bubb,  "that  worldly  wisdom  was  especially  to  be 
found  in  Franklin  Square.  I  have  always  held 
this  retreat  as  a  reserve  when  my  own  wisdom 
gave  out.  The  little  benign  ways  in  which  affairs 
should  be  conducted — the  value  of  speech,  the  value 
of  silence — how  most  adroitly  to  seize  the  when, 
the  where,  and  the  how,  those  cardinal  points  of 
life,  I  expected  to  learn  in  Franklin  Square  ;  and 
to  find  the  very  Easy  Chair  ignorant  is  indeed 
surprising,  and  shakes  my  faith  in  the  resources 
of  what  are  called  practicable  people,  for  I  had 
supposed  if  any  Chair  could  be  called  practicable 
it  was  this. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  very 
general  interest  in  Empedocles's  slippers  just  now, 
Mr.  Easy  Chair,  and  that  there  is  a  very  loud  call 
as  to  the  means  of  finding  them,  stepping  into  them, 
and  walking  away  from  some  disagreeable  things 
in  which  we  now  chance  to  be  floundering.  And 
it  is  by  reason  of  this  interest  that  there  is  a  uni- 
versal curiosity  as  to  the  size  of  those  slippers,  in 
order  that  we  may  determine  whether  they  will  fit 
•our  feet,  so  that  we  can  conveniently  use  them  and 
walk  away,  or  whether  feet  have  swollen  or  shrunk- 
en since  the  days  of  that  great  man. 

"  Here  you  pretend  to  be  an  Easy  Chair,  actual- 
ly placed  in  the  middle  of  Franklin  Square,  and 
know  nothing  of  all  this!  You  thought  our  own 
shoes  were  good  enough  ?  You  did  not  know  that 
the  old  slippers  were  worn  out?  You  preferred  to 
keep  your  feet  in  your  own  slippers,  and  toast  the 
whole  concern  at  a  comfortable  fire?  You  were 
contented  with  the  size  and  shape  of  your  own 
shoos,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  carried  you, 
and  the  progress  they  made  ?     Belated  being !  you 


thought  all  this,  and  were  deaf  and  blind  to  Etna, 
and  at  this  very  moment,  when  Solomon  Gunny- 
bags,  and  seventy  other  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spectable citizens,  desire  to  hear  my  views,  you 
are  fixedly  indifferent  to  Empedocles's  slippers." 

Noav  Bubb  had  gone  off"  on  the  wrong  track  en- 
tirely, and  we  restored  him,  as  hot  and  puffy  as  a 
locomotive,  to  his  proper  course,  by  saying  that 
we  had  already  manifested  our  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  were  curious  to  know  about  the  invita- 
tion being  written  by  himself  to  himself. 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  Bubb,  "surely.  To  resume:  I 
was  treating  of  the  singular  ignorance  of  little 
strokes  of  worldly  policy  which  1  find  in  Franklin 
Square.  In  brief,  I  pity  you ;  but  I  will  enlight- 
en you. 

"From  time  to  time  you  may  have  seen  in  the 
newspapers,  inserted  always  as  an  advertisement, 
a  letter  signed  by  Solomon  Gunnybags,  chairman, 
and  a  long  list  of  very  telling  names,  political, 
financial,  scientific,  religious,  literary,  or  artistic, 
inviting  the  Rev.  Belshazzar  Brimvittles,  D.D.,to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  or  a  lecture,  upon  the 
subject  which  the  signers  know  (according  to  their 
letter)  to  be  the  one  which  has  most  occupied  the 
studies  of  Dr.  Brimvittles.  In  a  brief  and  humble 
note  of  acknowledgment  the  Doctor  blushes,  bows, 
and  accepts.  Some  mild  missionary  of  sixty,  off 
duty,  reading  the  Daily  Evening  Grandmother  to  his 
wife,  gazes  steadfastly  through  his  leather  specta- 
cles, and  says,  '  My  dear,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Gun- 
nybags, and  others  of  our  very  first  men,  have  in- 
vited the  Rev.  Dr.  Brimvittles  to  repeat  his  dis- 
course upon  the  comparative  moral  influence  of 
bull-frogs  singing  in  a  marsh,  and  tree-toads  sing- 
ing in  a  tree  !  I  am  glad  to  see  it,'  says  the  mission- 
ary ;  '  it  will  do  good.  The  public  wants  sound 
conservative  views  upon  that  subject.  I  have 
even  known  young  people  to  confound  the  bull-frog 
with  the  tree-toad!' 

"  'He  has  such  a  flow  of  language,'  says  Mrs. 
Missionary. 

"  '  Who,  my  dear  ?  the  frog  ?' 

"  'No,  mv  dear,  Brimvittles.' 

"'Ah!"  ' 

"  'Yes,  certainly!' 

"This  is  the  way  the  letter  works  in  private 
life.  But  the  truth  is,  although  a  Franklin  Square 
Easy  Chair  and  the  mild  missionary  have  no 
idea  of  it,  the  truth  is,  that  the  little  letter  was 
prepared  by  Brimvittles  himself,  and  was  a  very 
admirable  conception  of  the  Doctor's.  For  you 
will  admit,  that  in  a  city  of  the  extent  and  distrac- 
tions of  our  metropolis,  the  worthiest  of  men  may 
be  overlooked,  and  the  claims  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing forgotten.  Now  I  ask  you,  should  a  deserving 
man  forget  himself  because  a  thoughtless  world 
forgets  him  ?  Should  the  true  shade  of  moral  dis- 
tinction between  the  frog  and  the  tree-toad  be  lost 
to  the  world  because  a  dull  world  refuses  to  ask 
for  it  ?  Not  at  all,  says  Reason.  Not  at  all,  says 
Common  Sense.  Not  at  all,  says  Belshazzar  Brim- 
vittles, D.D.,  and  the  good  Doctor  prepares  a  note 
recognizing  in  himself  what  the  whole  world  recog- 
nizes in  him  ;  his  learning,  his  moral  weight  in 
the  community,  his  many  other  admirable  charac- 
teristics, and  winds  up  by  asking  himself  to  deliv- 
er a  lecture,  etc.,  etc.  He  brings  it  to  you,  or  his 
nephew  brings  it  to  you,  and  you  sign.  Then  I 
sign,  and  Gunnybags,  and  the  rest.  And  while 
we  are  getting  this  ready  to  be  handed  to  the  Doc- 
tor, he  is  preparing  his  brief,  humble,  and  touching 
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reply.  It  saves  us  all  trouble.  The  Doctor  has  a 
chance  of  complimenting  himself,  and  of  deliver- 
ing his  lecture.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  pa- 
tronizing deserving  merit,  of  getting  our  names 
into  the  papers,  and  of  discharging  our  duty  to 
Dr.  Brinivittles's  lecture.  For  having  signed  the 
invitation,  we  are  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  there 
to  hear  it,  whether  circumstances  permit  us  to  at- 
tend or  not.  You  see  if  Dr.  B.  waited  until  some 
one  bethought  himself  to  invite  him  to  lecture,  he 
might  wait  a  long  time  ;  but  this  arrangement  sat- 
isfies all  parties.  To  be  sure  it  does  not  always 
work  well.  Sometimes  nobody  comes,  including 
the  gentlemen  who  have  declared  in  print  that  so 
many  besides  themselves  must  be  anxious  to  hear 
the  admirable  sentiments,  the  moral  axioms,  and 
the  flow  of  words  of  so  eloquent  a  divine." 

At  this  point  we  interrupted  Bubb,  to  say  that 
it  must  be  pleasant  to  him  to  lecture  under  such 
circumstances. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  gravel}',  "you  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand. My  case  is  very  different.  To  tell  the 
truth,  and  between  you  and  me,  who  cares  about 
the  comparative  moral  merits  of  the  bull-frogs  and 
the  tree-toads  singing  ?  The  comparative  merits  of 
tin  pans  and  tin  kettles !  The  whole  thing  to  my 
mind  is  trivial — I  mean  to  my  private  mind — for 
to  my  public  mind  it  appeared  that  many  people 
might  really  care  to  hear  about  it,  so  I  signed  the 
letter  to  secure  that  privilege  to  my  fellow-citizens. 

"  I  think  the  whole  thing,  I  say,  trivial.  But 
the  case  is  very  different,  you  will  grant,  with  the 
slippers  of  Empedocles.  That  opens  up  the  whole 
shoe  question.  The  interests  of  sole-leather  and 
top-leather  are  concerned.  Think  how  pregnant 
with  lessons  it  is  for  the  present  crisis.  The  entire 
volcano  is  under  discussion.  My  dear  Easy  Chair, 
what  is  a  bull-frog  to  Empedocles  ?  What  is  a 
tree-toad  to  Etna  ?" 

There  was  certainly  force  in  this  reasoning. 
Bubb  is  certainly  a  very  able  man. 

"I  have,  therefore,"  said  he,  "just  sketched  the 
draft  of  a  reply  to  the  invitation  which  you  and 
other  gentlemen  so  kindly  intend  to  present  to  me, 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it  to  you : 

"'Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  most  unexpected 
and  flattering  invitation  to  pronounce  my  views  of  the 
probable  number  and  structure  of  the  philosophic  slipper, 
■which  a  remorseful  volcano  restored  to  human  investiga- 
tion. I  am  overwhelmed,  Gentlemen,  by  the  undeserved 
tribute  you  pay  to  my  moral  and  mental  excellence ;  but 
I  yield  to  your  superior  discernment,  and  accept,  with 
humble  gratitude,  your  too  complimentary  remarks.  I 
am  too  conscious  of  my  inability  to  interest  the  public  not 
to  desire  to  hasten  to  return  into  the  retirement  from 
which  your  letter  summons  me;  but  at  this  crisis  Avhat 
man  has  a  right  to  consult  his  private  inclinations?  In  a 
time  of  such  commotion  what  man  has  a  right  to  conceal 
his  views  of  so  great  a  question  ?  What  security  have  we 
for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  if  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual conceals  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  slipper  was 
probably  S|  or  9?  For  myself.  Gentlemen,  I  can  not 
besitate.  I  am  confident  that  every  friend  of  sound  mor- 
als, of  good  government,  of  general  prosperity,  and  of  an 
advancing  and  triumphant  civilization,  will  hasten  to  ral- 
ly around  the  good  old  Etna,  from  whose  interior  the  slip- 
per sprang,  and  conspire  to  save  that  glorious  shoe  from 
the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and  the  knife  of  the  fanatic. 

"  'I  am,  Gentlemen,  humbly  and  gratefully,  your  obed- 
ient servant,  Hat  BUBfe1 

"  I  think  that  will  do  the  business,"  said  Mr. 
Bubb. 

We  think  it  will.  It  will  presently  appear  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  great  discourse  of  Bubb 


will  be  duly  delivered.  Happy  man !  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  a  dark  and  dan- 
gerous time,  when  the  tires  of  party  difference 
flamed  to  heaven — when  old  bonds  were  loosened — 
when  the  times  called  for  the  virtues  that  are  rev- 
erend in  history,  and  make  the  fame  of  heroes — 
when  the  destinies  of  his  country,  of  the  future, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  race,  were  trembling  in  the 
scale — when  one  good  hearty  word  was  like  a 
broadside  for  the  right ;  and  a  timid  position,  and 
hesitating  speech,  and  ducking  generalities,  and 
windy,  rhetorical  avoidance  of  the  real  question, 
were  thrusts,  as  with  a  sly  Malay  crease,  at  the 
heart  of  the  noblest  cause — in  this  sad  and  solemn 
crisis  the  polished  and  scholarly  Bubb  will  have 
the  secret  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  ground  about  Etna,  and  stat- 
ing, in  the  strongest,  most  comprehensive,  most 
careful,  and  calmest  manner,  his  views  of  the 
shape  and  probable  number  of  Empedocles's  slip- 
per. 

As  a  free  and  independent  Easy  Chair,  we 
stopped,  in  one  of  the  hottest  noons  of  the  early 
summer,  to  refresh  our  patriotism  in  a  Convention. 
The  gentle  reader,  who  is  also  our  friend,  may 
never  have  found  his  patriotism  in  want  of  such 
refreshment :  he  needs  only  to  read  the  daily  pa- 
pers to  watch  the  progress  of  our  glorious  experi- 
ment, and  be  ready  for  any  political  emergency 
that  may  arise. 

For  we  speak  of  a  political  Convention.  The 
religious  and  moral  anniversaries  die  out  in  ISl-ay, 
and  once  in  four  years  the  political  Presidential 
Conventions  set  in  with  great  vigor  before  dog- 
da}rs.  The  one  which  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
attend  might,  however,  have  easily  suggested  to  a 
susceptible  man  that  Sirius  had  risen  and  was 
raging,  so  dog-day  was  the  eloquence  which  was 
lavished  by  the  excited  speakers. 

The  room  itself  was  spacious,  and  rather  dim. 
The  air  was  warm,  but  not  unpleasant.  There  was 
a  large  collection  of  chairs  within  a  railing,  beyond 
which  no  person  who  was  not  a  member  was  al- 
lowed to  pass.  A  grave  gentleman,  of  large  per- 
son and  in  a  constant  perspiration,  presided  over 
this  bar  in  the  capacity  of  sergeant-at-arms.  He 
guarded  the  entrance  by  sitting  upon  one  side,  and 
"  cocking  up"  his  feet  upon  the  other.  In  moments 
of  fatigue  and  forgetfulness  he  might,  we  feared, 
have  suffered  some  member  to  enter  the  charmed 
circle  under  the  arch  formed  by  his  legs,  but  we 
happily  saw  no  such  instance  of  culpable  oblivion. 

Within  the  bar  sat  a  group  of  gentlemen,  occu- 
pying about  half  the  chairs  with  their  proper  per- 
sons, and  about  half  of  the  rest  with  their  legs  and 
arms.  They  were  clad  in  dark  coats  and  light 
coats.  There  were  many  white,  yellow,  and  brown 
garments,  but  the  national  black  broadcloth  and 
satin  prevailed.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  sat  the  dig- 
nitaries. They  also  wore  appropriate  clothing. 
It  was  warm,  and  they  refreshed  themselves  in 
white  jackets  and  other  comely  costume,  and  leaned 
on  their  elbows,  and  lay  back  and  sprawled,  and, 
during  the  prolonged  passages  of  eloquence,  grew 
drowsy,  nodded,  and  then  suddenly  jerked  their 
eyes  open  again,  and  looked  very  wise  and  atten- 
tive, until  another  patriot  commenced  his  see-saw 
movement  of  the  right  arm,  when  they  succumbed 
again,  again  drowsed,  nodded,  and  were  again 
frightened  by  it  into  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  eyes  and 
close  attention. 
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In  the  rear  of  the  hall,  hehind  the  bar,  there  was 
nn  idle,  yawning,  smoking,  sleeping,  collection  of 
persons,  mostly  with  their  hats  on,  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  and  their  legs  up  somewhere.  They 
looked  listlessly  over  the  bar  at  the  Convention, 
and  feebly  grunted  when  any  thing  sharp  or  funny 
was  said.  They  were  rocked  to  sleep  upon  their 
country's  breast,  and  apparently  were  contented 
and  happy.  In  a  gallery  above  sat  others  of  the 
same  kind,  whose  appearance  was  no  compliment 
to  the  profound  interests  of  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention, nor  to  the  awakening  power  of  the  orators 
who  buzzed  through  the  warm  morning  hours. 

The  force  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
concentrated  in  their  right  arms  and  hands.  Those 
members  performed  much  more  than  their  fail- 
average  share  of  work.  The  arm  was  raised  at 
the  beginning  of  each  sentence,  and  swang  up  and 
down  rapidly  until  the  end,  when  it  descended  with 
conclusive  emphasis  into  the  left  hand  or  upon  the 
back  of  a  neighboring  chair.  Each  orator,  how- 
ever much  he  differed  from  all  the  others  who  had 
spoken,  announced  that  he  went  in  for  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  his  country ;  for  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union  : 
he  believed  in  the  rights  of  all,  and  wanted  every 
body  to  have  his  rights ;  he  thought  that  the  Fa- 
thers were  great  men,  and  their  work  a  gTeat  work ; 
that  their  children,  too,  were  great,  as  also  the 
country  in  which  they  lived.  Each  one  was  sure 
that  his  fellow-members  of  the  Convention  would 
see  the  wisdom,  justice,  propriety,  and  self-respect 
of  the  course  he  proposed,  and  lend  all  his  powers 
and  prayers  to  the  good  of  the  common  country. 
Each  one  protested  that  he  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  and  that  he  had  no  words  for  those 
who  were  using  temporary  political  excitements  to 
secure  their  own  elevation.  Each  one  promised 
that  peace  and  prosperity  should  be  restored,  all 
jarring  factions  healed,  all  difference  removed,  all 
danger  avoided,  and  the  path  of  the  millennium 
smoothed,  if  only  his  measures  and  men  were 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  Each  one  said  that 
he  saw  the  vigilance  of  his  friends  and  co-workers 
(and  his  eye  fell  upon  the  sleepers — men  with  their 
heads  back,  and  their  mouths  open,  and  their  fore- 
heads moist) ;  he  knew  that  his  countrymen  were 
wide  awake,  keeping  watch  and  ward,  and  ready 
to  do  and  die  for  the  happiness  of  their  country. 
At  this  point  one  of  the  outsiders  usually  rolled  off 
the  bench  upon  the  floor,  and  continued  his  nap 
there,  while  the  orator  swung  his  unhappy  arm, 
until  he  and  his  hand  came  down  together. 

There  was  plenty  of  applause.  Whenever  a 
popular  name  was  mentioned  there  was  a  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  scraping  of  feet.  Whenever  the 
happiness  of  the  country  was  apostrophized  there 
was  a  repetition  of  the  same  noises,  while  the  hon- 
orable delegates  yawned  as  if  they  would  come 
apart,  and  spat  in  ingenious  and  picturesque  styles, 
often  expressing  a  cordial  assent  by  a  sudden 
"squirt" — if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  political  speaking  and  conventions 
— or  by  a  more  languid  expulsion,  manifesting  an 
imperfect  sympathy. 

It  was  a  drowsy,  sing-song,  white-coated,  to- 
bacco-flavored, perspiring,  and  patriotic  spectacle. 
As  we  came  down  the  stairs,  and  left  an  eloquent 
orator  upon  his  legs,  who  was  declaring  that,  for 
his  part,  he  went  in  for  the  greatest  good  of  his 
country  —  which  venerable  remark  has  become 
classical,  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 


superannuation  with,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  and 
"Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  omitted"  —  we  naturally 
concluded  that  nothing  could  more  effectivelv  il- 
lustrate "  the  Avorking  of  our  glorious  institutions" 
than  the  sights  we  had  just  seen.  The  Govern- 
ment seems  to  proceed  by  its  own  momentum.  If 
it  proceeds  wrong,  it  may  shake  the  country  to 
pieces ;  but  the  easy  Yankee  will  then  quietly  go 
into  a  convention  to  form  a  new  one.  His  attitude 
is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  that  nothing  can  really 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  freedom  upon  which 
our  empire  was  planted.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty ;  but  the  member  of  the  convention 
seems  to  think  that  common  schools,  general  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  a  cool  moral  sense,  even 
if  not  united  to  an  abstinence  from  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, will  probably  purchase  liberty  quite  as  well. 

To  a  European  the  spectacle  of  the  Convention 
would  have  been  distasteful  and  ludicrous.  He 
would  have  asked,  "  What  do  you  hope  of  such  a 
people  as  this  ?" 

We  should  have  replied,  had  we  met  the  dis- 
pleased European  upon  the  stairs :  "  We  hope  a 
future  true  to  the  past.  We  hope  a  victory  equal 
to  the  interests  at  stake.  We  hope  an  action 
which  will  save  and  not  ruin  the  experiment  we 
are  trying,  the  experiment  of  founding  a  great 
nation,  which  shall  secure  to  every  man  'life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' " 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  British  people  are  full  of  talk  about  us, 
and  the  talk  is  no  way  flattering.  What  it  may 
be  when  this  comes  to  the  eye  of  our  readers  Heav- 
en only  can  tell ;  but  the  tone  of  what  we  chroni- 
cle in  those  latter  days  of  June  is  not  such  as  we 
can  treasure  to  our  hearts. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Crampton  should  create  a  little  tremor  of  indigna- 
tion even  in  the  humble  circles,  which  are  most 
remote  from  the  whirl  of  Westminster  and  of  Down- 
ing Street.  It  matters  very  little  what  expres- 
sions of  good  feeling  we  may  send  after  the  de- 
graded representative,  the  big  fact  is  after  all  this 
— the  British  people  have  said  virtually,  through 
their  Government,  Mr.  Crampton  is  a  man  we 
think  worthy  of  representing  our  national  dignity 
among  you,  and  of  conducting,  honorably  and  safe- 
ly, all  business  which  may  lie  between  us ;  and  we 
have  said,  We  think  no  such  thing ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  count  him  so  bad  and  untractable  a  man 
that  we  beg  to  send  him  back  to  you. 

And  he  goes — very  likely  foaming  with  discon- 
tent, and  eager  to  stir  up  British  courage  into 
some  resent  of  his  degradation.  Suppose  we  put 
the  matter  to  ourselves;  suppose  that,  after  cer- 
tain long  and  fruitless  diplomatic  talk  about  out- 
standing international  questions,  the  parties  upon 
the  other  side  had  sent  us  home  our  American  rep- 
resentative, saying  that  the  man  we  thought  so 
much  of,  they  thought  very  poorly  of — so  poorly, 
indeed,  that  they  could  have  nothing  more  to  say 
or  do  with  him. 

Would  not  quiet  Jonathan  Brown,  of  Athens, 
County  of  Washington,  in  the  interior,  good  Amer- 
ican and  Fourth  of  July  man,  go  off'  in  a  blaze  of 
truculence,  and  abuse  poor  England  in  an  out- 
rageous manner?  and  would  not  the  aggrieved 
representative  see  his  name  in  the  corner  of  some 
country  papers  as  a  proper  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency ? 

Is  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  keener  to 
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feel  a  slight  than  this  same  American  people  ? 
And  have  we  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  motherland  possesses  somewhat  of  the  same 
sensitiveness,  and  should  just  now  think  of  us  un- 
pleasantly ? 

Where  a  difference  grows  great,  there  grows  also 
a  doubt  of  honesty;  and  England,  feeling  this, 
sajs — in  the  Times — very  hard  things  about  us  : 
and  country  readers  accept  the  utterance,  and  over 
their  sherries,  brown  and  pale,  by  Tweed  banks 
and  on  the  Wye,  talk  as  hardly  as  the  Times. 
And  it  must  be  furthermore  remembered  that 
ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  one  hundred  ac- 
cept, freely  and  undoubtingly,  all  the  statements 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  have  about  the  same 
notions  of  the  American  newspaper  representation 
of  the  points  at  issue  as  we  may  have  of  what  the 
Panama  stevedores  and  baggage-carriers  may  say 
in  their  cabins  about  the  late  massacre  of  Amer- 
ican passengers. 

Is  there  any  thing  unnatural,  then,  in  the  fact 
that  the  British  country  gentlemen,  nowadays, 
look  askance  upon  the  traveling  citizens  of  the 
Great  Republic  ?  Is  it  strange  that,  accepting  as 
they  do  the  dicta  of  the  leading  journal  in  good 
faith,  they  should  regard  us  generally  as  a  popu- 
lation of  fire-eaters,  whetting  our  appetites  in  the 
Senate  chamber  and  in  Kansas  for  a  more  consid- 
erable blood-letting  on  the  ocean,  and  along  our 
shore-towns  ? 

Let  us  view  the  matter  good-humoredly,  then, 
reckoning  the  puff  of  British  indignation  only  a 
necessary  exhibit  of  the  pride  and  hurt  sensibility 
of  a  motherland  whose  matronly  quietude  we  have 
shocked  by  our  audacit}\ 

Meantime  we  console  ourselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  we  have  no  country  house  on  the  south 
shore  of  Staten  Island,  or  at  Rockaway,  or  at  such 
other  exposed  places  as  would  be  within  range  of 
an  enemy's  guns.  We  enjoy  the  reflection  that 
our  little  kitchen  garden  (one  hundred  feet  by 
twelve  and  a  half)  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hostile  demonstration  (save  the  cucumber  bugs), 
and  can  discourse  very  coolly  about  the  apprehen- 
sions of  war. 


Before  the  journals  had  come  to  us  filled  with 
the  Transatlantic  troubles  there  were  details,  full 
and  minute,  of  the  last  hours  and  execution  of  the 
poisoner  Palmer,  whose  story  we  related  in  these 
pages  two  months  ago.  We  recur  to  the  matter 
now  only  to  call  attention  to  that  regular  and  swift 
march  of  British  justice  which  strikes  down  the 
offender  however  great  or  influential  he  may  be, 
and  which  does  not  spend  itself  in  the  sickly  va- 
pors of  a  false  philanthropy,  nor  is  arrested  from 
its  course  by  either  golden  or  political  bribes. 

We  believe  that  the  wretches  Cora  and  Casey, 
in  our  far  western  city,  have  received  only  their 
deserts ;  but  if  they  had  come  to  the  scaffold  at  the 
bidding  of  some  legally  appointed  judge,  and  heard 
their  doom  announced  in  such  severe  and  religious 
terms  as  came  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Campbell  on 
the  English  bench,  we  should  have  had  larger 
hopes  for  our  Pacific  city,  and  greater  pride  in  our 
institutions. 

It  appears  that  the  man  Palmer  died  with  the 
secret  in  his  own  bosom  of  the  growth  and  prac- 
tice of  his  crimes — giving  room  to  certain  doubters 
to  make  a  martyrdom  of  his  sacrifice,  and  to  thou- 
sands of  others  the  charm  of  a  great  mystery. 
Even  now  curious  ones  are  making  the  Rugely 


tour,  to  see  the  house  where  the  surgeon  lived,  and 
to  talk  with  the  townsfolk  who  looked  with  awe 
upon  the  great  turfster.  He  is  gone  now,  with 
the  odium  of  a  nation  resting  on  his  memory,  and 
his  death  and  his  grave  will  make  a  warning  that 
will  reach  over  the  civilized  world. 

While  the  crowds  were  gathering  in  Stafford  to 
see  the  execution  of  Palmer,  the  London  people 
were  still  talking  of  the  magic  fetes  which  had  at- 
tended the  declaration  of  peace.  Thousands  of 
country  people  had  come  up  to  the  city  to  see  the 
splendid  fires  which  lighted  Hyde  Park  and  Prim- 
rose Hill,  and  to  hear  the  harmless  guns  that  re- 
vived again  the  memory  of  Alma  and  of  Bala- 
klava. 

A  personal  observer,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Green  Park,  gives  this  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
display : 

"The  scene  was  much  enlivened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mansions  on  the  east  and  north  of  the 
park.  In  most  of  these  parties  had  been  given  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  brilliantly-lighted  rooms,  one 
after  another,  each  one  displaying  the  varied  in- 
ternal magnificence  of  an  aristocratic  saloon,  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  and  peculiar  appearance.  In 
many  of  them  the  balustrades  were  lined  with 
spectators,  those  of  the  lower  rooms  with  guests  in 
full  dress,  and  in  the  upper  departments  with  the 
domestics  and  their  friends,  altogether  exhibiting 
a  spectacle  which  could  not  easily  be  matched  any 
where  else.  Many  of  the  houses  were  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Bridgewater  House,  in  particular, 
presented  four  long  series  of  lamps  arranged  on 
pillars,  with  devices  above,  making  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  illuminations  in  the  metropolis. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fire-works  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  members 
of  the  Royal  family,  Prince  William  of  Prussia, 
and  other  persons  of  rank,  took  their  seats  in  a  pa- 
vilion erected  on  the  north  end  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  facing  the  park.  Her  Majesty  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  demonstrations  of  loyalt}'  and 
enthusiasm.  The  Royal  party  had  an  admirable 
view  of  the  fire-works,  and  seemed  to  participate  in 
the  admiration  which  the}r  excited. 

"  Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  the  enter- 
tainments began  with  a  series  of  illuminations  and 
a  discharge  of  maroons.  The  fires  were  white,  red, 
green,  and  yellow,  and  the  effect  was  something 
like  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  chemical 
manufactory  in  flames.  For  upward  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  air  above  the  park  and  for  some  dis- 
tance around  was  luminous  with  the  blaze  of  suns, 
stars,  comets,  and  streamers — the  flight  of  rockets, 
shells,  and  Roman  candles — the  descent  of  meteors, 
parachutes,  and  showers  of  pearl,  silver,  and  gold- 
en rain.  Shining  serpents  and  fire-flies  chased 
each  other  through  a  sea  of  light,  resting  on  a  bed 
of  upturned  faces,  and  ingenious  contrivances  with 
hard  technical  names  flamed  against  and  athwart 
the  sky  in  every  variety  of  movement.  The  eye 
was  dazzled  with  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colors,  and  the  complication  of 
lines  and  curves  described  by  the  flying  rockets; 
while  the  ear  in  turn  was  assailed  by  the  whizzing 
of  wheels  and  revolving  stars,  the  bursting  of 
shells,  and  the  discharge  of  mines  and  batteries. 
The  programme  was  a  rather  long  one,  consisting 
of  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  "divisions,"  and  was 
not  exhausted  till  eleven  o'clock.  It  comprised 
almost  every  thing  that  is  either  new,  curious,  or 
beautiful  in  pyroteohny.     Some  of  the  fixed  pieces 
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were  remarkably  elegant.  The  stars,  hoops,  and 
crosses  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  delight ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  have  been 
finer.  Those  rockets  which,  exploding  in  the  air, 
threw  out  clusters  of  colored  stars,  were  also  much 
admired  ;  while  loud  cheering  arose  from  all  sides 
when  a  number  of  shells,  discharged  together, 
burst  far  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  chang- 
ing into  graceful  and  glittering  forms  which 
charmed  the  eye  and  filled  the  air  with  light. 
Cascades,  fountains,  and  trees  were  represented 
with  wonderful  exactness;  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  display  was  the  form- 
ation in  the  air  of  sheaves  of  yellow  corn.  But  the 
great  triumph  of  the  night  was  thai  which  con- 
cluded the  exhibition.  It  consisted  of  five  fixed 
pieces,  all  of  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  con- 
struction, with  the  words  '  God  Save  the  Queen' 
illuminated  in  the  centre.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  grand  discharge  of  Roman  candles,  batteries 
of  pearl  streamers,  tourbillons,  and  rockets  in  red, 
green,  blue,  and  }^ellow.  The  effect  was  magnifi- 
cent, almost  magical ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  rockets  were 
shot  into  the  air,  the  scene  was  such  as  can  be  wit- 
nessed only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

"  As  a  pyrotechnic  display,  then,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  successful  on  the  whole  than  the 
exhibition  in  the  Green  Park,  although  a  sense  of 
fatigue  began  to  be  very  generally  manifested  long 
before  it  was  concluded — a  circumstance  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  time 
occupied  was  from  half-past  nine  until  eleven 
o'clock  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  ear 
was  deafened  by  the  constant  detonations  and  re- 
verberations, and  the  eye  pained  by  the  dazzling 
intensity  and  magnificence  of  the  blaze  of  artificial 
light  which  filled  the  heavens  and  illumined  the 
sea  of  upturned  faces." 

All  this,  though  very  much  for  England,  would 
have  scarcely  been  worthy  of  mention  among  the 
gayer  allies  of  Paris.  The  English  conceive  of  a 
fete  as  a  great  waste  and  consumption  of  money, 
and  they  measure  its  splendor  by  the  amount  of 
consumption.  The  French  forget  the  cost,  and  are 
mindful  only  of  the  arrangement. 

John  Bull  proposes  to  his  family  to  have  a  pub- 
lic rejoicing,  and  says  in  his  pride  (slapping  his 
breeches  pocket),  "  It  shall  cost  ten  thousand 
pounds  !" 

And  the  family  say,  "  That  will  be  splendid  !" 

The  French  measure  such  a  matter  purely  by  an 
artistic  standard,  and,  with  empty  stomachs  and 
begging  children,  will  cry  bravo !  at  a  tombola 
which  consumes  a  million  to  light  their  haggard- 
ness. 

But,  just  now,  in  place  of  a  French  fete,  we  have 
to  note  the  occurrence  of  a  French  flood.  And  to 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  what  the  great 
flood  of  Lyons  has  been,  we  must  glance  at  the 
position  of  the  city.  The  River  Rhone  comes  down 
from  Switzerland,  through  Lake  Geneva,  rushes 
out  under  the  bridges  of  the  Swiss  city,  as  blue  as 
a  summer  sky,  roars  through  narrows  of  mount- 
ains, receives  the  turbid  waters  coming  from  the 
valleys  of  Savoy  (among  them  the  glacier  streams 
of  Chamouny),  and  by  a  tortuous  course  follows 
the  valleys  until  they  stretch  into  the  great  mead- 
ows which  lie  around  Lyons.  The  Saone  comes 
into  the  same  meadows  from  the  eastward,  and  is 
fed  by  the  mountain  streams  of  Burgundy.  It 
joins  the  Rhone  below  Lyons,  and  loses  its  name. 


Through  all  these  meadows  about  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  are.  country  hamlets  and  pleasure- 
gardens,  and  very  much  of  the  city  itself  is  but  a 
paved  meadow  of  houses.  All  these  were  washed 
through  and  through  by  the  floods  of  early  June; 
country  houses  of  timber  went  floating  away  to- 
ward the  Mediterranean.  The  stone  houses  were 
sapped  and  fell.  Gardens  were  uprooted,  and 
blossoming  trees  came  tossing  through  the  streets 
of  Lyons.  People  came  up  by  boat-loads  half- 
dressed  and  with  cn'ing  children,  and  were  beached 
upon  the  town  squares.  There  was  no  gas-light  at 
night,  since  the  manufactories  were  standing  on 
low  ground,  and  were  deluged  in  the  morning. 
The  only  light  in  the  streets  came  from  the  can- 
dles burning  in  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  the 
sparkling  of  the  strange  flood  dashing  upon  the 
walls.  Children  floated  one  way  and  parents  an- 
other; and  the  poor  silk-weavers  who  lived  in  the 
low  ground  saw  their  looms  and  all  the  little  prop- 
erty they  owned  borne  off  by  the  flood.  The  tocsin 
sounded  through  the  early  houi's  of  the  night  from 
the  belfries  of  the  low  villages,  until  the  height  of 
the  waters  drove  away  the  bell-ringers. 

When  the  morning  broke,  men  were  to  be  seen 
far  off  on  the  flood,  whirling  down  on  rafts,  or  on 
the  roofs  of  fallen  houses ;  and  many  were  perch- 
ed in  trees,  waving  signals  of  distress  from  the 
branches,  which  swayed  fearfully  with  the  rush  of 
wrater. 

The  Emperor,  with  that  quick  sagacity  which 
has  always  marked  his  action  (and  perhaps  with 
sterling  humanity  too),  left  his  capital  for  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  and  before  the  waters  had  gone 
down,  rode  breast-deep  through  the  submerged 
streets,  giving  kind  words  and  money  to  the  suf- 
ferers. 

It  may  be  only  a  fancy  of  our  own,  but  we  can 
not  forbear  the  belief  that  the  kind  heart  of  Eu- 
genie, and  her  pleading  voice,  prompted  this  zeal 
of  the  Emperor,  and  fed  the  hand  which  lavished 
moneys  upon  the  unfortunate.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Napoleon  has  reaped  a  har- 
vest of  popularity  upon  the  Rhone  which  no  glories 
of  the  Malakoff  could  have  won  for  him. 


Another  Paris  mention  belongs  of  right  to  the 
agricultural  display  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is 
probable  that  never  before  were  such  numbers  and 
variety  of  domestic  animals  assembled  under  one 
roof.  There  was  not  only  the  usual  silkiness  of 
the  Short-horns,  the  lithe  Devons,  the  deer-like 
Alderneys,  and  the  heavy-spotted  Norman  cattle, 
but  the  Swiss  herdsmen  had  brought  up  their  dun 
cows  from  the  meadows  of  Neufchatel,  and  waited 
upon  their  wants  in  their  national  costume.  *  The 
Hungarian  cattle-drivers  sported  their  loose  white 
pantalon  and  long  mustache  besido  their  wild- 
looking  oxen,  and  the  broad-horned  cattle  of  Lom- 
bard Italy  were  attended  by  Italian  peasants 
with  steeple-crowned  hats.  We  do  not  learn  that 
America  was  in  any  way  represented,  save  by  a 
few  agricultural  implements. 

Will  our  native  American  breed  of  cattle  ever 
be  brought,  by  judicious  feeding  and  care,  to  a 
beauty  or  a  worth  that  will  command  distinction  ? 

We  throw  out  the  question  to  those  zealous  agri- 
culturists who  spend  fortunes  upon  their  importa- 
tions of  herd-book  animals,  but  not  one  farthing, 
so  far  as  Ave  know,  upon  the  development  of  the 
finer  points  which  belong  to  our  native  stock* 

From  cattle  we  turn  to  books  : 
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"The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  "Gouts  Fa- 
milier  de  Litterature"  of  M.  de  Lamartine  increases 
considerably,  but  not,  it  appears,  in  a  sufficient  de- 
gree to  relieve  his  difficulties  very  effectually.  The 
cause  of  these  difficulties,  which,  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  M.  de  Lamartine  inherited  large 
possessions  in  landed  property,  had  money  with 
his  wife,  and  has  made  unusually  large  sums  by 
his  indefatigable  labors,  it  seemed  almost  impossi- 
ble to  account  for,  may,  we  are  assured  on  good 
authority,  be  chiefly  explained  from  two  circum- 
stances. The  property  in  question,  which  consist- 
ed in  vines — M.  de  Lamartine  being  one  of  the  lar- 
gest vine-growers  in  France — was,  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  upon  it,  charged  with  debts  of  upward 
of  £40,000.  Since  1848  the  grape  disease  has  near- 
ly neutralized  the  products,  while  at  the  same  time, 
during  a  period  of  extreme  scarcity,  the  same  neces- 
sity existed  as  before  for  paying  and  supporting 
,  some  four  or  five  hundred  families  employed  in  the 
vineyards.  Thus  explained,  the  distress — for  it  is 
nothing  less — of  the  poet  appeals  to  general  sym- 
pathy more  eloquently,  as  we  think,  than  any  per- 
sonal address  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  work  on  which  M.  de  Lamartine 
is  engaged — a  work  so  replete  with  the  most  valu- 
able information,  conveyed  in  the  most  interesting 
and  popular  form  that  it  constitutes  a  sort  of  royal 
road  to  the  acquisition  of  ancient  and  modern  lit- 
erature— may  be  made  to  fullill  its  aim,  and  save 
its  illustrious  author  from  the  ruin  which  becomes 
daily  more  impending." 

"  The  death  of  the  historian,  Augustin  Thierry, 
has  been  an  event  of  universal  interest  and  regret. 
Like  Milton,  Thierry  paid  the  penalty  of  his  inde- 
fatigable studies  by  the  loss  of  sight,  and  for  many 
years  he  had  been  entirely  crippled.  In  this  state 
he  encountered  Mademoiselle  de  Querangal,  a 
young  lady  of  a  Breton  family,  herself  a  woman 
of  remarkable  talents  and  acquirements,  who  was 
so  touched  by  the  position  of  the  illustrious  suffer- 
er as  to  determine  to  devote  her  life  to  him.  They 
married;  and  up  to  the  period  of  his  death  her 
noble  devotion  was  the  support  and  consolation  of 
his  existence.  Thierry's  "  Eecit  des  Temps  Mero- 
vingiens;"  his  "  Dix  Ans  d'Etudes  Historiques ;" 
his  "  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  FAngleterre  par 
les  Normands,"  and  his  "Lettres  sur  l'Histoire  de 
France,"  entitle  him  to  one  of  the  first  places  among 
modern  historians." 


We  do  not  know  how  we  can  interest  our  lady- 
readers  more  (though  it  take  up  a  large  share  of 
our  gossip)  than  by  adding  here  a  somewhat 
lengthy  resume  of  the  writings  of  a  Paris  feuilleto- 
nists upon  the  subject  of  "  Face  decoration  for  la- 
dies." 

We  hazard  the  risk  of  seeing  our  daughters  be- 
dizened in  new  styles  by  this  ver}-  plain  elucida- 
tion of  the  arts  of  coquetry  in  color : 

"The  face-menders,  or  repiqueses  (as  he  calls 
them),  are  divided  into  two  large  classes  or  schools ; 
the  fanciful  and  the  sensible,  rationalists  and  ide- 
alists. 

"The  idealist  is  she  who  considers  it  slow  and 
humdrum  to  have  a  face  like  her  mother,  or  her 
grandmother's,  or  any  other  of  her  predecessors  ; 
nature's  productions  are  commonplace  and  mawk- 
ish, pappy  and  finnikin  ;  her  style  is  broad  and 
telling;  she  aims  at  color  and  effect. 

"The  rationalist  has  a  less  lofty  flight  of  imag- 
ination.    She  strives  after  the  true  and  natural. 


In  youth  her  style  is  correct  and  simple ;  she  copies 
from  acknowledged  models,  or  from  her  own  por- 
trait, if  it  be  tolerably  like  and  flattering.  In  ad- 
vanced years  she  is  content  to  patch  up  and  retouch 
where  any  part  has  faded — to  fill  up  cracks,  and 
restore  the  glazing  where  it  has  disappeared.  Hers 
is  simply  a  work  of  restoration.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample— the  classical  face-painter  is  generally  fond 
of  rubbing  in  softly  a  light  blue  tinge  under  the 
eyes ;  the  effect  is  to  give  an  air  of  languor,  as  though 
ardent  and  impassioned  thoughts  had  left  their  un- 
mistakable traces  on  the  visage  of  the  too  sensative 
creature. 

"  The  idealist,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  spreads 
beneath  her  eyes  a  broad  flat  tint,  hard  and  dark, 
charcoally,  and  altogether  improbable.  The  effect 
is  to  give  that  sort  of  expression  which  can  only 
be  described  as  peculiar.  Again,  the  follower  of 
the  rational  school  gives  herself  arched,  slender, 
brilliant  eyebrows,  care  being  taken  to  place  them 
at  a  good  height  from  the  lids — eyebrows  a  VJm- 
peratrice  they  are  called  under  the  present  dynasty. 

"  The  idealist  makes  hers  of  a  dull  color — thick, 
and  turned  up  with  a  peremptory  twist  like  the 
mustache  of  a  Zouave.  The  object  thus  secured  is 
a  wild,  startling,  ruffianly  grace,  that  demands 
your  admiration  as  a  footpad  does  your  purse.  To 
the  idealist  is  due  the  black  line  which  is  some- 
times seen  immediately  under  the  eyelash,  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  lid,  which  is  to  give  additional 
lustre  to  the  glance ;  and  likewise  the  prolongation 
of  the  said  black  line  beyond  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
supposed  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  orbit. 

"To  sum  up — while  the  rationalist  strives  at  a 
servile  imitation  of  nature,  constituting  a  sort  of 
Dutch  school  characterized  by  simplicity  and  na- 
tive grace,  the  idealist,  less  'of  the  earth,  earthy/ 
rushes  into  the  unexpected  and  startling ;  the  orig- 
inal local  tint,  for  which  she  hath  small  regard, 
may  sometimes  be  taken  by  her  as  a  sort  of  start- 
ing-point ;  but  it  is  the  first  step  in  a  scale  of  color- 
ing which  mounts  up  into  the  maddest  play  of  tints, 
and  exceeds  the  wildest  dreams  even  of  the  modern 
romantic  ballad  writer. 

"  The  thoroughgoing  idealist  does  not,  as  may  be 
imagined,  rise  to  the  fullness  of  her  poetic  frenzy 
at  one  flight.  Her  first  essays  are  more  timid  and 
tentative,  but  gradually,  as  one  bold  effect  is  ven- 
tured upon,  then  another — like  the  tiger  that  has 
lapped  blood — she  is  lashed  to  a  furious  thirst,  and 
finally  becomes  desperate,  swaying  fearfully  on  the 
thin  boundary  that  divides  insanity  from  genius. 

"  The  origin  of  the  moderate  or  rationalist  school 
is  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  From  all  time 
women  have  used  cosmetics ;  the  angel  Azaliel  first 
taught  them  to  paint  their  faces.  But  the  rise  of 
the  school  of  idealists  is  of  more  recent  date  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  entirely  modern,  although  man}'  of  its 
practices  have  been  separately  in  use  among  vari- 
ous nations  from  an  early  period;  for  instance, 
among  the  American  Indians,  who  paint  their 
cheeks  and  forehead  blue;  the  Greenlanders,  who 
streak  their  faces  with  white  and  yellow;  the 
women  of  the  Deccan,  who  cut  out  flowers  upon 
their  own  skins,  and  paint  them  various  tints,  etc., 
etc.  From  each  of  these  the  idealist  borrows  a  lit- 
tle— a  hint  here,  a  notion  there — but  the  complete 
system,  as  a  whole,  is  entirely  modern,  and  of  the 
present  day.  Another  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sects,  and  one  which  is  extremely 
significative  as  respects  the  basis  on  which  each 
proceeds,  is  this  :  the  rationalist,  when  she  has  oc- 
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casion  to  purchase  the  materials  with  which  she 
manufactures  her  deceptive  charms,  drives  stealth- 
ily in  a  hack  carriage  under  cover  of  dusk  to  the 
shop  of  the  fashionable  dealer  in  the  raw  material 
of  beauty,  vailed  and  muffled  up  in  sombre  gar- 
ments, as  though  she  were  stealing  to  some  guilty 
rendezvous.  Not  so  the  follower  of  the  fantastic 
and  ideal  school — boldly  and  openly  her  equipage 
in  the  full  glare  of  day  draws  up  before  the  door 
as  though  she  were  about  to  buy  dresses  at  a  linen- 
draper's.  In  point  of  fact,  the  one  practices  the 
art  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  and  a  fraud,  and  the 
other  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  her  personal  adorn- 
ments— the  necessary  complement  of  her  toilet. 
This  latter  was  exactly  the  view  in  which  rouge 
came  to  be  held  in  the  olden  time — in  the  age  of 
hoops,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  patches.  It  formed 
part  of  the  complete  toilet  of  a  lady  of  fashion — it 
was  one  of  the  items  of  full  dress — to  be  without  it 
was  to  be  en  neglige.  Unmarried  girls  were  for- 
bidden its  use — to  wear  rouge  and  diamonds  was 
among  the  privileges  acquired  by  marriage. 

"  Pass  we  now  to  the  practical  part  of  our  au- 
thor's treatise,  the  arcana  of  recipes  and  processes, 
the  chemistry  of  artificial  charms.  The  funda- 
mental colors,  red,  black,  and  Avhite,  are  of  ancient 
usage ;  they  were  what  is  called  pearl-white,  rouge 
or  carmine,  and  talc,  and  lamp  or  smoke  black. 
But  these  substances  have  been  found  to  present 
many  objectionable  peculiarities — the  pearl-white 
cracks  and  foliates,  giving  the  face  a  surface  like 
veined  marble ;  the  rouge,  whatever  price  may  be 
given  for  it — and  as  much  as  five  pounds  for  a  lit- 
tle pot  is  sometimes  paid — is  not  a  fast  color,  runs, 
and  forms  a  coating  of  visible  thickness ;  moreover, 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  coloring  not  only  the 
cheek  but  the  down  upon  it,  so  that  by  a  glancing 
light  a  scrutinizing  eye  detects  the  blushing  arti- 
fice ;  as  for  lampblack,  it  lacks  consistency,  and 
smudges  too  easily.  In  place  of  carmine,  what 
was  called  vinaigre  de  rouge  was  invented — a  liquid 
which  dyes  the  epidermis,  so  that,  when  it  has  been 
laid  on,  a  wet  rag  lightly  passed  over  the  down 
washes  all  color  away  from  it  without  affecting 
that  on  the  cheek.  This,  however,  is  now  classed 
among  the  coarser  and  more  ancient  processes ; 
and  though,  together  with  them,  it  is  still  used  by 
a  large  number,  the  more  refined  compilers  of  com- 
plexions adopt  the  following  methods  :  Those  who 
are  merely  too  pale,  and  have  no  other  fault  to  find 
with  themselves  than  that  they  have  a  dull,  lustre- 
less look — those  lucky  enough,  in  short,  to  require 
only  a  touch  of  rouge,  have  an  easy  and  short  task 
of  it.  They  have  recourse  neither  to  the  rouge 
paste  nor  the  rouge  vinegar,  but  to  the  most  en- 
chanting tint  of  delicate  rose — so  conceivable  a 
tint  rarely  equaled  by  Nature's  purest  and  freshest 
hues,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  composition 
called  rose  de  Chine.  It  is  a  curious  kind  of  pre- 
paration, laid  upon  paper,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
pocket-book.  The  surface  of  the  paper  has  a  shiny 
emerald-green  and  gold  tinge.  You  moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  rub  it,  and  a  rose-red  color 
comes  off  upon  the  finger,  the  which  is  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  cheek,  which  it  lights  up  with  a 
pretty  delicate  rosy  hue,  strongly  recommendable 
to  the  less  robust.  This  process  is  far  preferable 
to  laying  slices  of  raw  veal  on  either  cheek,  as  is 
known  to  be  nightly  practiced  by  interesting  fe- 
males fluctuating  about  maturity. 

"As  regards  white,  its  use  is  not  so  simple,  as 
it  necessitates  a  preparatory  process,  analogous  to 


that  which  painters  called  priming.  The  best 
white  being  in  powder,  the  skin  has  to  be  prepared 
for  its  reception  by  a  previous  application  of  an 
unctuous  and  retentive  character;  this  is  general- 
ly cold  cream,  with  which  the  visage  is  lightly 
anointed.  The  white  is  then  laid  on  with  the  end 
of  the  finger,  as  with  a  stump.  The  whole  soon 
dries,  and  forms  a  compact  surface,  on  which  the 
rouge  may  then  be  applied.  Great  care  is  requi- 
site to  lay  on  the  proper  amount  and  thickness  of 
white  at  once ;  any  patching  or  retouching  would 
produce  a  blotchy  and  unequal  appearance;  the 
only  alternative  is  to  begin  again.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that  there  are  three  orders  of  white,  viz., 
pink  white  for  the  fair ;  yellow  white  for  the  dark, 
called  Rachel's  white,  its  invention  being  attrib- 
uted to  the  great  tragedian ;  and,  lastly,  white 
white,  or  ninny's  wThite,  for  those  who  are  weak- 
minded  enough  to  befiour  their  faces  in  emulation 
of  the  clown  in  a  pantomime.  Formerly,  what 
was  called  an  ozil  de  poudre  (a  dash  of  powder)  was 
an  indispensable  process  as  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  toilet.  It  consisted  in  one  slight  sprinkling 
from  the  powder-puff  on  the  hair,  and  a  similar 
light  shower  of  pearl-white  on  the  shoulders.  Un- 
der this  light  and  discreet  vail  disappeared  any 
little  accidental  imperfections  or  blurs  marring  the 
uniform  snowiness  of  the  skin  ;  it  was  a  mask,  too, 
concealing  the  alterations  that  might  supervene 
from  heat,  cold,  or  unfashionable  emotion.  Now- 
adays this  imperceptible  hoar-frost  is  considered 
too  evanescent  and  unstable  ;  a  more  vigorous  and 
permanent  effect  is  desired,  and  arms,  shoulders, 
neck,  and  bust  are  washed  over  with  a  preparation 
called  liquid  white.  This  process  calls  to  mind 
that  by  which  the  spotless  white  of  pantaloon  and 
cross-belt  is  obtained  by  soldiers — a  species  of  pipe- 
claying it  is,  undoubtedly.  There  is  a  dark  side, 
moreover,  to  this  liquid-white  which  by  no  means 
can  we  omit  to  mention :  its  basis  is  metallic  sil- 
ver, or  bismuth;  these  act  as  poisons,  which  cor- 
rode, discolor,  and  wrinkle  up  the  skin ;  and, 
moreover,  affect,  by  absorption,  the  constitution 
itself.  Nor  is  this  all :  those  whose  skins  are  plas- 
tered with  it  must  beware  of  all  sulphurous  eman- 
ations :  a  ride  on  a  Thames  steamer — a  visit  to 
Harrogate  or  Barege — would  simply  tui*n  them 
black — convert  them  into  Hottentot  Venuses.  We 
have  now  to  mention  the  treatment  of  lips  and 
eyebrows.  For  the  lips  and  the  nails  rouge  vine- 
gar is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  used,  though  no 
doubt  injurious,  especially  to  the  former.  As  to 
the  eyebrows,  the  subject  is  one  on  which  much 
prose  might  be  written  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
sonnets  indited  by  lovers  to  those  of  their  mis- 
tresses. Charcoal  and  burned  cork,  though  used 
by  not  a  few,  should  decidedly  be  left  to  the  domain 
of  theatrical  'making  up.'  The  recipe  in  vogue 
among  the  most  knowing  is  derived  from  an  anti- 
quarian discovery.  In  certain  ancient  sarcophagi 
have  been  found  little  boxes  containing  a  black 
matter  evidently  destined  for  this  purpose,  togeth- 
er with  the  little  wooden  instrument  which  was 
used  in  applying  it.  The  pigment  is  composed  of 
two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  plumbago  unpurified 
of  the  *mall  quantity  of  iron  found  in  it  when  na- 
tive. The  little  instrument,  which  is  either  of 
wood  or  ivory,  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  cut  to  a 
point  like  a  pencil.  The  point  is  dipped  into  the 
preparation,  which  is  laid  on,  not  at  one  stroke,  but 
in  an  infinity  of  little  lines  laid  close  to  each  other 
like  veritable  hairs.     The  general  shape  of  the 
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whole  eyebrow  varies  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  month.  The  effect  is  perfect,  and  there  is  only 
one  objection  to  the  process — the  very  long  time  it 
takes  up.  When  we  have  adverted  to  the  pencil- 
ing of  veins,  to  give  an  air  of  transparency  to  the 
marble  sui'face  of  the  skin,  which  is  simply  done 
with  a  camel-hair  brush  and  a  little  blue  paint,  as 
we  trace  the  branchings  of  rivers  on  a  map,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  fabrication  of  artificial  moles  or 
beauty-spots,  a  substitute  for  the  patches  of  the 
older  time,  produced  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
eyebrow  above,  we  shall  have  completed  our  review 
of  the  art  and  mystery  of  face-painting  as  shown 
forth  by  the  daring  hand  of  the  French  writer — for 
daring  he  must  be,  whether  he  be  a  libeler  or  a 
true  man. 

"And  now,  will  it  not  be  said  that,  in  common 
with  some  moralists  against  whom  it  has  been 
urged  that,  while  painting  vice  to  make  it  hideous 
or  ridiculous,  they  have  initiated  the  ignorant  and 
corrupted  the  innocent — will  it  not  be  said  that 
we,  too,  in  affecting  to  give  a  warning,  are  fur- 
nishing hints  ?  Certainly  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  refute  such  a  charge.  There  is  a  natural 
perverseness  in  the  human  heart  from  which  the 
fair  are  by  no  means  exempt ;  and  whence  it  re- 
sults that  to  lay  down  a  law  is  to  suggest  a  trans- 
gression. All  have  heard  the  famous  instance  of 
this  inverse  effect  produced  by  an  admonition  in 
the  days  of  patches  and  Court  preachers  in  France, 
when  Massillon,  in  a  burst  of  indignation  against 
the  "  low  dresses"  of  that  day,  ironically  suggested 
that  the  Court  beauties  should  still  further  draw 
attention  to  their  unveiled  charms,  and  attract  the 
eye  by  a  patch.  On  the  morrow,  at  the  Regent's 
ball,  the  hint  was  adopted ;  all  the  ladies  ap- 
peared with  the  suggested  improvement,  and,  to 
give  every  one  their  due,  the  patch  in  its  new 
place  was  called  a  Massillonne.  But,  if  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  we  may  have  retailed  pois- 
on, we  have  done  so  in  strict  accordance  with 
Lord  Campbell's  Act — our  arsenic  is  accompanied 
with  a  detective  admixture.  For,  as  we  trust 
the  present  article  will  find  as  many  male  read- 
ers as  female,  full  as  many  pairs  of  watchful  and 
wary  eyes  will  be  enlisted  in  the  preventive  serv- 
ice, as  weak  minds  may  have  been  seduced  to 
smuggle  contraband  charms.  But,  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard,  we  will  conclude  by  summing  up 
in  our  author's  own  words  or  thereabouts  the  pains 
and  penalties  to  which  those  are  exposed  who  have 
been  tempted  to  launch  into  the  absurd  artifices 
of  which  a  sketch  has  been  given. 

"  Once  the  beauty  is  invested  in  her  borrowed 
charms,  farewell  to  all  the  graces  of  varied  ex- 
pression, ever  changing  with  the  movements  of 
the  soul — graces  more  precious  than  beauty  itself. 
Beneath  its  crust  of  paint  the  face  is  fixed  immov- 
able, as  though  the  head  of  Gorgon  had  stared 
upon  it.  If  it  have  a  smile,  it  must  remain  for- 
ever a  rigid  grin,  like  that  on  the  plaster  cast  of  a 
hanged  criminal — at  the  utmost  a  convulsive  twitch 
may  be  permitted  to  the  extent  of  a  twentieth  part 
of  an  inch.  Joy,  anger,  the  passions  generally — 
in  all  their  shades,  in  all  their  gradations — are  ban- 
ished forever  from  their  natural  appanage.  They 
may  rumble  and  agitate  internally — not  a  trace  can 
they  be  allowed  to  exhibit  on  the  "dial  of  the 
soul."  A  moment's  forgetfulness  has  been  known 
to  cause  a  woeful  wreck — instant  dilapidation,  as 
from  an  earthquake.  Huge  fissures  athwart  the 
features,  or  myriad   crackings   and  exfoliations, 


shedding  from  time'to  time  their  scales.  In  polk- 
ing or  waltzing,  shoulders,  forehead,  must  be  care- 
fully withheld  from  all  contact  with  the  partner's 
coat.  When  resting  the  hand  on  his  shoulder  the 
arm  must  be  painfully  kept  aloof  from  the  part- 
ner's sleeve.  A  severe  gymnastic  exercise  polking 
or  waltzing  under  such  restrictions  ! 

"  Equally  forbidden  is  any  prolonged  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  ball :  the  heat  induced  is 
fatal  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point.  Neglect 
of  this  precaution  has  caused  frightful  disasters. 
After  the  thirteenth  polka  faces  have  been  seen  to 
present  a  variegated  appearance — pink  and  red  on 
one  side,  yellow  and  brown  on  the  other. 

"  Tears  labor  under  the  same  interdiction,  the 
penalty  being  streaks  down  the  face  as  down  a 
glazed  gingham  after  the  first  shower;  likewise 
the  mechanical  allaying  of  any  sudden  irritation 
of  the  skin  called  scratching,  this  interdiction  im- 
plies sufferings  unfelt  by  Tantalus. 

"  We  might  swell  the  list  at  pleasure  :  sufficient, 
we  trust,  has  been  said,  however,  to  deter  the  most 
intrepid  from  joining  either  sect  of  repiqueses,  or  in 
any  the  remotest  degree  sacrificing  to  Venus  in 
plaster  of  Paris." 


iMtnf  S  Dram 


SOME  years  ago  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  distinguished  not  only  for  his  talents 
but  his  fine  personal  appearance,  was  seated  in  a 
richly-furnished  parlor  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  with  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  married  ladies  that 
ever  honored  our  national  capital  with  their  pres- 
ence. The  subject  was  the  common  and  most 
agreeable  one  of  marriage ;  and  the  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  enthusiasm  natural  to  her  character,  was 
pressing  upon  the  notice  of  her  distinguished  bach- 
elor friend  the  claims  of  a  young  female  friend, 
whose  position  in  society,  amiable  disposition,  and 
liberal  education,  eminently  rendered  her  fit  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  who  had 
seemingly  already  spent  too  many  years  without  a 
proper  companion  to  divide  his  honors  and  bear 
with  him  the  ills  of  life. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  for  a  long  time  entered 
with  hearty  good-will  into  the  half  serious  and 
half  playful  conversation,  suddenly  became  ex- 
cited, and  remarked,  that  he  could,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, bear  all  that  was  said  in  jest,  but  when  seri- 
ous arguments  were  brought  to  urge  him  to  change 
his  condition,  then  his  reply  must  be  that  such  a 
thing  could  never  be — that  to  love  he  could  not, 
for  his  affections  were  in  the  grave. 

The  lady  was  struck  with  the  Senator's  manner, 
and  surprised  that  throughout  her  long  acquaint- 
ance with  him  she  had  never  suspected  that  he  had 
found  time,  amidst  the  struggles  of  a  laborious  pro- 
fession and  a  high  political  position,  to  "fall  in 
love."  With  the  blandishments  only  known  to  the 
sex,  and  with  a  curiosity  prompted  by  the  kindest 
of  hearts,  she  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  seem- 
ing mystery,  and  the  gentleman,  for  the  moment 
overcome  by  the  eloquence  of  his  interlocutor,  ex- 
plained as  follows : 

"It  was  my  good  fortune,  soon  after  I  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  my  profession,  to  engage 
the  affections  of  a  lovely  girl,  alike  graced  with 
beauty  of  person  and  high  social  position.  Her 
mother,  her  only  living  parent,  was  ambitious; 
and,  in  the  thoughtless  desire  to  make  an  alliance 
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of  fashion,  opposed  the  union  of  her  child  with  one 
who  had  only  his  talents  and  the  future  to  give  in 
return  for  so  much  beauty  and  wealth.  The  young 
lady,  however,  was  more  disinterested;  mutual 
vows  of  attachment  were  exchanged,  a  correspond- 
ence and  frequent  personal  interviews  succeeded, 
and  the  future  seemed  to  promise  a  most  happy 
consummation  of  all  our  wishes.  At  that  time  I 
had  just  commenced,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, my  profession  in  my  native  town ;  and, 
making  some  character,  was  finally  engaged  as 
counsel  in  a  suit  of  importance  before  one  of  the 
courts  holden  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
opportunity  was  favorable  to  make  an  impression 
if  I  possessed  the  ability  to  do  so ;  and  I  gladly 
accepted  the  position,  and  bent  my  whole  energies 
to  accomplish  my  ambition.  Arranging  to  write 
frequently  to  one  who  divided  my  heart  with  my 
business  duties,  and  to  receive  frequent  epistles  in 
return,  I  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  expecting  to  be 
absent  at  most  not  more  than  two  weeks.  The 
law's  delays,  however,  detained  me  a  month  beyond 
the  anticipated  time ;  and,  although  I  succeeded 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  estab- 
lished myself  in  a  position  before  the  highest  court 
of  my  native  State,  my  triumphs  were  dashed  that 
in  all  the  time  thus  engaged  I  had  not  received  a 
line  from  Lancaster,  instead  of  which,  the  atmos- 
phere was  filled  with  rumors  that  the  person  upon 
whom  I  had  set  my  affections  had  been  seduced 
into  the  ambitious  designs  of  her  thoughtless  pa- 
rent, and  that  I  had  been  discarded — a  thing  I 
could  not  believe,  and  yet  the  dreadful  silence 
seemed  to  indorse. 

"  At  last,  released  from  my  engagement,  I  took 
the  usual,  and,  in  those  days,  the  only  conveyance 
to  Lancaster — the  stage.  The  idleness  consequent 
upon  traveling  gave  time  for  consuming  thoughts, 
and  my  suspense  became  painful  to  the  last  degree, 
and,  unable  to  bear  the  slow  pace  of  my  convey- 
ance, I  determined  to  anticipate  the  usual  time  of 
my  journey  by  making  the  last  miles  upon  horse- 
back. In  carrying  out  this  determination,  I  mount- 
ed a  fleet  stoed;  but  just  as  I  reached  the  suburbs 
of  my  native  place,  the  animal,  from  some  unac- 
countable cause,  sprang  from  the  road,  threw  me 
with  force,  breaking  my  arm  and  otherwise  injur- 
ing my  person.  Picked  up  by  my  friends,  I  was 
conveyed,  helpless  and  full  of  physical  and  mental 
agony,  to  my  home.  Scarcely  had  the  surgeons 
performed  their  necessary  duties,  than  one,  whom 
I  esteemed  a  friend,  announced  to  me  the  gossip  of 
the  village,  and,  among  other  things,  detailed  the 
particulars  of  the  courtship  and  engagement  of  the 
young  lady  in  whom  I  was  so  interested  with  a 
well  known  person  of  a  neighboring  city — a  person 
whose  claims  to  regard  no  one  could  dispute.  These 
things,  stated  with  such  apparent  good  faith,  con- 
nected with  that  fearful  silence  of  six  long  weeks, 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  my  anxiety  to 
unravel  the  mystery ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, concealing  my  wounded  limb  under  a  cloak, 
probably  pale  and  haggard,  I  presented  myself  at 
the  mansion  of  my  mistress.  I  was  received  in  the 
presence  of  the  mother.  She  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions. The  .young  lady  stood  by,  the  picture  of 
despair,  yet  silent  as  the  grave.  Desperate  at 
what  seemed  this  bad  faith,  I  returned  to  my  house, 
wrote  a  hasty  letter  demanding  my  correspondence,' 
and  returning,  at  the  same  time,  every  once  cher- 
ished token  of  affection.  I  received  all  I  sent  for, 
save,  perhaps,  some  forgotten  flower. 


"  That  night  the  young  lady,  accompanied  by  a 
female  servant,  left  for  Philadelphia.  Arriving  at 
her  uncle's  house,  she  complained  of  being  fatigued 
with  her  journey,  and  retired  to  her  room.  Com- 
plaining of  some  serious  pain,  only  soothed  by  nar- 
cotics, she  sent  her  faithful  but  unsuspecting  serv- 
ant and  friend  to  a  neighboring  drug-store  for 
laudanum,  received  it,  expressed  the  wish  to  be 
alone,  and  seemingly  retired  to  sleep.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  not  making  her  appearance,  the 
family  became  alarmed,  broke  open  the  door,  and 
found  the  young  lady  dead — in  her  hand  the  little 
keepsake  retained  from  my  correspondence.  The 
uncle,  as  if  comprehending  the  particulars  which 
led  to  this  dreadful  tragedy,  had  the  body  encof- 
fined,  and  with  it  returned  to  Lancaster.  Placing 
all  that  remained  of  this  once  lovely  being  in  the 
parlor,  he  brought  the  mother  forward,  and  dis- 
played, what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  the  result  of 
her  work. 

"  I  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  to  witness  the  elo- 
quent agony  of  that  mother's  heart.  Over  the  cold 
remains  of  the  daughter  she  revealed  the  particu- 
lars that  led  to  the  awful  result.  My  letters  and 
hers,  by  untiring  industry,  the  command  of  large 
resources,  and  paid  agents,  had  been  all  intercept- 
ed. The  reason  of  my  prolonged  absence  in  Phil- 
adelphia had  been  explained  as  the  result  of  the 
fascinating  charms  of  city  belles ;  even  an  engage- 
ment had  been  pronounced.  All  this  while  the  vic- 
tim had  been  full  of  hope.  She  had  heard  of  my  ar- 
rival in  Lancaster,  but  not  of  my  accident ;  for 
long  weary  hours  she  sat  in  the  parlor  waiting  my 
presence,  but  doomed  to  disappointment.  Here  was 
seeming  indifference,  a  confirmation  of  all  that  she 
had  heard.  On  the  other  side,  I  was  made  the 
dupe  of  the  mother's  arts,  and  the  fiend  who  had 
poisoned  my  ear  was  merely  the  agent  to  carry- 
forward the  great  wrong.  The  last  interview  I 
have  described,  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  cor- 
respondence, was  enshrouded  in  the  consequences 
of  all  these  plans.  The  result  was  death  to  one  par- 
ty, and  the  burial  of  the  heart  of  the  other,  in  the 
same  grave  that  closed  over  one  who  could  not 
survive  the  wreck  of  her  affections." 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  inci- 
dents detailed  in  the  above  sketch  transpired ; 
many  years  since  they  were  revived  by  the  acci- 
dental conversation  in  a  family  circle  of  Washing- 
ton society ;  but  the  country  strangely  becomes  in- 
terested in  the  event,  from  the  fact  that  the  "  White 
House"  may  possibly  have  a  bachelor  for  its  occu- 
pant ;  but  one,  not  so  because  of  indifference  to 
woman,  but  really  from  the  highest  appreciation 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  sex. 


Dr.  M'Piieters  was  a  large  man,  large  in  per- 
son, large  in  bone  and  muscle,  large  in  self-conceit, 
large  in  arrogance  and  overbearing,  and  insolent 
to  the  last  degree.  His  manner  was  to  carry  ev- 
ery thing  by  storm.  He  issued  his  decrees  some- 
thing after  the  supposed  style  of  Jupiter,  and  if 
you  opposed,  you  were  carried  away  by  dead  weight 
and  living  denunciation.  Dr.  M'Pheters  was  a 
rich  man,  and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  manner, 
was  very  much  respected,  very ;  and  he  was  borne 
with,  and  allowed  to  have  his  own  wa}',  regardless 
of  others'  rights,  to  an  extent  few  ever  attain  to  who 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Doc- 
tor's chief  amusement  was  "draw  poker."  The 
game  being  founded  upon  "bluffing"  and  "brag- 
ging," it  exactly  suited  his  disposition  and  his 
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purse,  and  he  was  always  miserable,  when  not 
eating,  if  he  was  not  "  shuffling-  the  cards."  On 
one  occasion  he  was  traveling  on  a  fine  steamer, 
and  most  unfortunately  he  could  not  find  three 
persons  among  the  passengers  disposed  to  risk  a 
"  small  amount,"  just  to  "pass  away  time."  Two 
willing  individuals  were  on  hand,  a  third  was 
needed  to  make  up  the  quartette,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  was  the  Doctor's  attention  exclusively 
devoted.  After  unusual  efforts,  but  one  person 
seemed  disposed  to  enter  the  lists,  and  that  was  a 
little  Frenchman,  little  in  person,  little  in  bone 
and  muscle,  and  modest  withal  to  a  painful  degree. 
He  was  willing  to  play  a  very  small  game,  just 
for  amusement ;  one  very  small  bet,  one  very  small 
money,  only  because  it  was  to  oblige  his  grand 
friend  the  Doctor,  who  was  magnifique  in  his  per- 
son, and  ver  grand  in  his  purse. 

With  the  perfect  understanding,  therefore,  that 
the  game  was  entirely  for  amusement,  and  that  a 
dime,  or  perchance  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  was 
the  extent  of  the  betting,  it  was  "made  up,"  the 
parties  took  their  places  at  table,  each  one  dis- 
posing of  himself  according  to  his  humor.  Dr. 
M'Pheters  grunting  out  his  satisfaction,  and  while 
rolling  from  side  to  side  in  his  chair,  fortified  him- 
self with  the  exposure  before  him  of  an  immense 
plethoric  pocket-book,  which  was  made  up  on  the 
same  magnificent  proportions  of  his  own  body,  and 
stuffed  equally  full.  The  little  Frenchman,  on  the 
contrary,  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  hunting 
in  his  many  pockets,  and  after  the  same  painful 
research  that  distinguished  Doctor  Kane's  explo- 
ration in  the  North  Pole,  he  managed  to  get  to- 
gether three  five-cent  pieces,  three  dimes,  a  tooth- 
pick, and  a  very  small  piece  of  plug  tobacco. 
Every  thing  being  ready,  the  cards  were  mixed 
up,  "danced  about,"  and  the  "hands"  distributed. 
Dr.  M'Pheters,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  having  real- 
ly no  more  idea  from  the  beginning  of  playing  a 
"  small  game,"  than  he  had  of  getting  into  the 
little  Frenchman's  pantaloons,  while  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  other  parties  "interested"  sat  down 
in  good  faith,  determined  to  abide  by  the  bond. 
For  a  short  time  things  went  on  apparently  smooth, 
although  it  was  very  evident  that  the  Doctor  was 
only  smothering  his  hostility,  for  he  frequently  re- 
marked, "That  it  was  wasting  time  to  win  a  few 
dimes,  and#nonsense  to  take  the  trouble  to  loose 
them."  Excited  at  last  beyond  forbearance,  he 
broke  forth  in  his  usual  overbearing  way,  and  find- 
ing things  "  too  cold"  for  his  ardent  feelings,  and 
"  too  cheap"  for  "  his  pile,"  he  determined  to  make 
a  grand  demonstration,  break  up  the  game  by  a 
vast  coup  d'etat,  drive  his  antagonists  in  shame 
from  their  seats,  and  then  stalk  away,  muttering 
his  disgust  and  defiance  like  a  threatening  but  still 
retreating  storm.  To  accomplish  this,  he  boldly 
broke  through  the  obligation  of  "limiting"  the 
amount  of  money  hazarded,  and  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  awfully  portentous,  he  drove  his  im- 
mense pocket-book  into  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  then  dashing  his  huge  knuckles  into  the  ma- 
hogany, he  exclaimed, 

"  I'll  see  that  mean  sneaking  dime  bet,  and  go 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  better." 

The  crowd  of  passengers  surrounding  the  table 
smiled  in  ineffable  admiration  upon  the  Doctor's 
magnificence,  and  awaited  in  silent  expectation 
for  the  shameful  retreat  of  the  vanquished  players. 
Two  instantly  "passed  out,"  ingloriousky  retreat- 
ed, leaving  the  field  entirely  to  the  little  French- 


man, whose  naturally  meagre  proportions  seemed 
to  shrink  into  almost  nothingness  when  thus  sud- 
denly contrasted  with  his  gigantic  antagonist. 
The  Doctor,  now  on  his  high  horse,  was  about  to 
rake  down  the  "  sum  total,"  when  the  little  French- 
man interposed, 

"  Doctor,  we  agreed  to  play  one  var  leet'l  game, 
just  for  amusement;  you  make  one  sublime  bet 
of  grand  proportion,  vich  is  too  much  money." 

The  Doctor  was  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
cited, and  interposed, 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  sit  here  and  waste 
my  time  on  a  one  horse-game  like  this  No,  Sir ! 
Come,  see  that  twenty-five  hundred,  or  back  out." 

And  again  the  Doctor  was  about  to  claim  the 
money,  and  rise  from  his  seat.  The  Frenchman, 
who  knew  his  righis,  begged  the  Doctor  not  to 
quit,  but  take  down  his  "grand  bet,"  and  confine 
himself  within  the  prescribed  limit.  The  Doctor 
was  now  enraged  all  over ;  he  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  a  mountain  laboring  from  internal  fires,  and 
then  broke  into  an  explosion  of  hot  lava  of  indig- 
nation that  involved  alike  in  its  direful  effects 
players  and  spectators.  All  wrere  aghast  except 
the  little  Frenchman,  who  still  persisted  in  the 
Doctor's  confining  himself  to  a  small  bet.  Ex- 
hausted at  last,  the  Doctor  was  about  to  take  up 
his  money,  when  the  little  Frenchman  suddenly 
assumed  a  solemn  expression,  dropped  his  supplica- 
ting manner,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  lookers- 
on,  ordered  the  Doctor  to  wait  until  he  had  determ- 
ined in  his  own  mind  whether  he  would  be  thus 
rudely  bluffed  off  or  not.  Finally  (the  Doctor, 
meanwhile,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage),  he  put 
his  hand  down  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
took  out  a  little  greasy  wallet,  fastened  together 
with  a  piece  of  twine.  Slowly  and  deliberately 
opening  its  folds,  he  drew  out  several  bills  of  a 
large  denomination,  and  placing  them  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  table,  he  said, 

"  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  I  see  your  twentee-five 
hundred,  and  for  you  sake  I  shall  go  five  hundred 
bettare." 

The  consternation  of  Dr.  M'Pheters  can  neither 
be  imagined  nor  described.  The  blood  retreated 
from  his  cheeks  with  a  precipitancy  that  in  one 
moment  turned  fiery  red  into  sickly  blue  ;  his  lips 
parted  and  shriveled  up,  and  his  eyes  glazed  from 
disappointed  avarice  and  blasted  pride.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  little  Frenchman  was  complete.  Cool- 
ly taking  down  the  money,  he  deliberately  counted 
the  amount,  dwelling  with  especial  emphasis  upon 
each  completed  thousand,  then  vainly  endeavoring 
to  compress  the  whole  into  one  small  mass,  he  bu- 
ried part  in  the  embrace  of  the  little  wallet,  and 
returned  the  remainder  to  his  several  coat  pockets. 
The  Doctor,  meanwhile,  gathered  up  his  energies, 
rushed  precipitately  from  the  table,  and  as  he  re- 
treated the  little  Frenchman  remarked  to  the  spec- 
tators, 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  always  best  to  play  one  leet'l 
game  ;  one  game  just  for  amusement." 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  from  the  day  of  this 
adventure  Dr.  M'Pheters  "  bluffed"  and  "  brag- 
ged" in  vain.  The  mention  of  the  incident  with  the 
little  Frenchman  cowed  him  at  once,  and  the  great 
Doctor  finally  became  a  modest  and  inoffensive 
man. 


It  won't  always  do  to  depend  too  implicitly 
upon  the  dictionary  when  one  is  trying  to  speak  a 
foreign  language :  as  witness  the  mistake  of  a  wor- 
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thy  English  clergyman  who  was  preaching  in 
French,  lie  was  exhorting  his  hearers  to  a  dili- 
gent and  constant  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
lie  evidently  thought  in  his  own  language,  though 
lie  used  French  words,  which  we  translate  into 
English : 

"My  dear  brethren,"  said  he,  "let  mc  exhort 
you  never  to  let  a  day  pass  over  your  head  without 
your  having  taken  large  draughts  of  the  pure  can 
de  vie." 

"Water  of  life,"  he  meant,  of  course,  but  that 
was  not  quite  the  idea  which  his  hearers  drew  from 
his  words.  His  mistake  was  not  greater  than  that 
of  a  good  French  clergyman  who  had  been  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  an  English  family.  Before 
taking  his  leave  he  had,  by  the  aid  of  grammar  and 
dictionary,  prepared  a  short  farewell  speech  in 
English,  after  this  fashion : 

"Farewell,  my  friends,  and  may  ze  Lord peehle 
you  till  we  meet  again." 

To  "pickle"  and  to  "preserve"  may  be,  as  the 
dictionary  said,  synonymous  when  applied  to  fruits, 
but  as  applied  to  persons  there  is  a  sjhade  of  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning. 

Speaking  of  mistakes  made  by  foreigners  in 
speaking  our  language,  they  are  very  apt  to  get 
entangled  in  the  mysteries  of  our  numerous  irreg- 
ular verbs.  If,  for  instance,  they  have  learned 
that  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  "to  fly"  is  "flew," 
they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  a  similar  change  is  a 
general  law  of  the  language.  So,  at  least,  did  our 
worthy  friend,  Herr  von  G.,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  German  exiles  for  liberty.  He  had  one  day 
been  reading  Percival's  fine  poem  Arnold  von  Win- 
helreid,  one  verse  of  which  concludes  thus : 
"  '  Make  way  for  liberty !'  he  cried : 
'  Make  way  for  liberty !'  and  died !" 

"  How  beautiful  it  is !"  said  Herr  von  G.,  quot- 
ing from  memory.  "  How  sublime,  ven  he  rushes 
among  ze  spears, 

"  l  Mak  vay  for  leeberte  !'  he  crew: 
'  Mak  vay  for  leeberte !'  und  dew  /" 


"  Of  course,"  writes  a  Philadelphia  correspond- 
ent, "you  are  familiar  with  the  following  scraps 
from  the  '  Unpublished  Poems  of  Tom  Hood.' 
Are  they  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Drawer?" 

"A  Sea  Horse  is  a  Sea  Horse 
When  you  see  him  in  the  sea ; 
But  when  you  see  him  in  the  bay 
A  Bay  Horse  then  is  he.1' 

"Of  course,  a  race-course  isn't  coarse, 
A  fine  is  far  from  fine ; 
It  is  a  saddening  sight  to  see 
A  noble  pine-tree  pine." 

"  If  miners  all  are  minors.,  then 
Their  guardians  get  their  gains. 
All  glaziers  extra  pains  should  take 
To  put  in  extra  panes." 

"A  bat  about  a  farmer's  room 

Not  long  ago  I  knew 
To  fly.     He  caught  a  fly,  and  then 

Flew  up  the  chimney-_/?wc. 
But  such  a  scene  was  never  seen — 

I  am  quite  sure  of  that — 
As  when  with  sticks  all  hands  essayed 

To  hit  the  bat  a  bat." 

"  '  How  do  you  do  ?'  said  Sail  to  John. 

1  So-so,1"  replied  he. 
'  How  do  you  do  ?'  said  John  to  Sail. 

'  Sometimes  scw-sew,'  said  she." 
"A  kitchen-maid  is  often  made 

To  burn  her  face,  or  broil  it ; 


A  lady  will  do  little  else 
Than  toil-it  at  her  toilet." 

"  'Tis  punishment  for  me  to  pun  ; 
'Tis  trifling  void  of  worth  ; 
So  let  it  pass  unnoticed 
Like  dew  that's  due  to  earth." 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  familiar  with 
these  poems ;  but  should  be  happy  to  receive  a  few 
more  extracts  from  them. 


"A  Treatise  on  Popping  the  Question,"  il- 
lustrated with  familiar  examples,  would,  doubtless, 
prove  a  popular  book.  Our  Drawer  is  open  for 
contributions  of  the  necessary  materials  for  such  a 
work.  We  trust  that  our  friends  will  be  particu- 
lar in  mentioning  whether  the  applications  were 
successful.  The  following  is  furnished  by  the  per- 
son most  interested,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
"  operated  to  a  charm :" 

41 1  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Imogene,  meditating  upon 
the  best  manner  of  coming  to  the  point,  when  she  took  up 
an  orange  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

"  '  Will  you  have  part  of  this  ?'  she  asked. 

"I  assented,  thinking  all  the  while  more  of  orange-flow- 
ers than  of  the  fruit.  What  she  was  thinking  of  I  can  not 
say.  She  divided  the  orange  into  two  parts,  and  gave  me 
one.     A  sudden  inspiration  came  upon  me. 

"  '  Oh,  Imogene  !'  said  I,  '  I  wish  you  would  serve  me 
as  you  have  done  this  orange.' 

M '  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  asked,  innocently. 

'"Why,  you  have  halved  the  orange;  now  won't  you 
Jutve  me  T 

"I  am  a  little  oblivious  as  to  what  followed  for  the  next 
few  moments ;  only  I  remember  that  somehow  I  found  ray 
mustache  in  contact  with  her  lips.  We  are  to  be  married 
in  September.     You  will  receive  cards." 


Do  sermons  and  grave-yards  really  furnish  more 
than  their  due  proportion  of  whimsicalities  and 
oddities ;  or  do  we  notice  these  more  when  they 
come  in  such  solemn  company  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
fully  half  the  good  things  which  come  to  our  recep- 
tacle are  from  these  two  sources.  We  have  ap- 
propriated a  special  compartment  for  this  kind  of 
facetia,  from  which  we  sometimes  draw  at  random. 
The  first  that  comes  to  hand  is  vouched  to  be  copied 
from  a  tombstone  in  Vernon,  Vermont : 

"Here  lies,  cut  down,  like  unripe  fruit, 
A  son  of  Mr.  Amos  Tute, 
And  of  Mrs.  Jemima  Tute,  his  wife, 
Called  Jonathan ;  of  whose  frail  life 
The  days  all  summed,  how  short  the  account, 
Scarcely  to  fourteen  years  amount, 
Born  the  twelfth  of  May  was  he 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-thx*ee ; 
To  death  he  fell  a  helpless  prey 
On  April  v.  &  twentieth  day, 
In  seventeen  hundred  seventy-seven, 
Quitting  this  world,  we  hope,  for  heaven. 
Behold  the  amazing  alteration 
Effected  by  innoculation : 
The  means  employed  his  life  to  save 
Hurried  him  headlong  to  the  grave." 

This  touching  epitaph  was  composed  by  the  Rev. 
Bunker  Gay,  a  worthy  New  England  clergyman, 
who,  we  fear,  would  have  been  scandalized  by  the 
following  burst  of  eloquence  with  which  an  Illinois 
minister  concluded  a  eulogy  upon  the  great  apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles : 

"Ah,  my  brethren,"  said  he,  "an'  then  the 'Postle  Paul 
gone  to  Rome;  an'  who  did  he  'pear  afore  thar?  I'll  tell 
you,  my  brethren,  he  'peared  afore  the  king,  an'  not  only 
afore  the  king  but  afore  Ceczer,  an'  not  only  afore  Coczer, 
but  afore  the  emperor,  an'  not  only  afore  the  emperor, 
but  afore  the  great  pope  himself.    An'  he  wan't  afcarcd 
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of  none  of  them,  no  he  wan't,  my  brethren,  you  may  bet 
your  hats  o'  that." 

The  deacons  and  brethren  now  and  then  get  off 
something  quite  worthy  of  their  pastors,  as  wit- 
ness the  following,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  at 
Whitestown,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York : 

"  We  used  to  be  great  radicals  in  our  little  church," 
writes  another  correspondent,  "and  the  chief  burden 
of  prayer  in  our  church-meetings  was  that  all  sorts  of 
wrong  and  injustice  might  come  to  an  end,  and  as  we 
used  to  phrase  it  in  common  talk,  that  '  every  tub  might 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.'  It  happened,  once  on  a  time, 
that  Deacon  T.  was  leading  our  devotions,  which  he  did 
after  the  following  fashion:  'And  furthermore,  O  Lord, 
we  implore  thee  that  an  end  may  speedily  be  put  to  all 
wrong  and  oppression  on  earth,  whereby  the  bad  are  ex- 
alted and  the  good  suffer,  but  that  right  and  justice  may 
prevail,  and  every  tub  be  made  to  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom— to  use  a  common,  though  vulgar  expression,  which, 
my  brethren,  I  didn't  mean  to  use  here,'  the  good  deacon 
added  apologetically.  Deacon  T.  never  got  caught  that 
way  again,  in  which  he  was  luckier  than  his  neighbor, 
Deacon  F.,  who  had  one  favorite  phrase  of  Scripture, 
which  would  always  find  its  way  into  every  prayer,  and 
always  wrong.  Pie  intended  to  quote  the  passage,  'A  liv- 
ing dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion ;'  but  in  spite  of  having 
been  set  light  a  score  of  times,  it  would  always  come  out, 
4  A  living  lion  is  better  than  a  dead  dos.' " 


One  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Bloss.  He  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  County  of  Monroe,  and  if  his  sagacity 
as  a  legislator  did  not  win  for  him  the  respect  of 
his  associates,  his  eccentricities  often  ministered  to 
their  entertainment.  Many  a  good  story  is  told 
of  the  shrewd  replie3  with  which  Mr.  Bloss  electri- 
fied the  house,  but  we  recall  nothing  better  than 
his  thrust  into  the  member  from  one  of  our  own 
up-town  wards — an  inflated  fellow,  whose  windy 
speeches  at  the  primary  meetings  and  the  oyster 
cellars  had  won  for  him  a  reputation  as  an  orator, 
and  procured  his  election  to  the  Assembly,  where 
he  was  bound  to  be  distinguished  as  the  most  elo- 
quent man  in  Albany.  So  he  was  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  submit  his 
oratorical  powers  to  public  observation.  Literally 
he  sought  to  ventilate  every  subject  that  came  be- 
fore the  house.  One  day  in  the  midst  of  a  windy 
harangue  that  had  become  intolerable  for  its  length 
and  emptiness,  he  stopped  to  take  a  drink  of  water. 
Bloss  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried, 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  order !" 

The  whole  Assembly  were  startled  and  stilled ; 
the  "  member  from  New  York"  stood  aghast,  with 
the  glass  in  his  hand,  while  the  speaker  said, 

"The  gentleman  from  Monroe  will  please  to 
Btate  his  point  of  order." 

To  which  Mr.  Bloss  with  great  gravity  replied, 

"  I  submit,  Sir,  that  it  is  not  in  order  for  a  wind- 
mill  to  go  by  water  /" 

It  was  a  shot  between  wind  and  water ;  the  ven- 
tose  orator  was  confounded,  and  put  himself  and 
his  glass  down  together. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Quakers  held  in 
this  city  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  there  was  a 
great  gathering  of  the  Friends,  and  for  a  rarity 
they  had  fine  weather,  disproving  the  foolish  but 
very  common  remark  that  it  always  rains  at  Quak- 
er meeting.  As  usual,  the  friends  from  the  coun- 
try were  entertained  by  the  city  members  with 


that  hospitality  which  combines  prudence  with 
kindness,  and  distinguishes  these  good  people  from 
those  who  make  more  pretense  but  have  less  to 
boast  of.  Among  the  visitors,  there  came  in  from 
Long  Island  a  very  corpulent  Quaker,  a  well  known 
preacher  of  that  order,  whose  name  shall  be  Richard 
Baine.  He  made  his  home  while  in  town  with 
Samuel  Murray,  a  noble,  generous-souled  man, 
whose  spacious  house  was  always  open  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  faith,  and  now  was  thronged  with  men 
and  women  who  loved  to  crowd  around  his  well- 
spread  board. 

Friend  Richard  Baine  was  a  great  feeder  as  well 
as  a  good  preacher.  "All  good  things,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "are  from  God,  and  it  is  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  the  giver  to  turn  away  from  any  of  his 
gifts."  So  Richard  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  eat  of  every  thing,  and  as  much  as  he  could  get 
away  with„  At  dinner  one  day  he  was  so  intent 
upon  a  practical  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  that 
when  he  passed  his  plate  to  his  host,  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  that  it  might  be  replenished,  Friend 
Samuel  ventured  to  remark  with  much  solemnity 
but  with  becoming  gentleness, 

"  Friend  Richard,  1  don't  like  to  speak  to  a  man 
at  my  table,  but  does  not  thee  think  thee  has  eaten 
as  much  as  is  meet  for  thee." 

"  It  is  very  good  meat  indeed,  Friend  Samuel, 
and  I  bless  God  and  thee  for  it.  I  will  try  another 
piece." 

"  Thee  does  not  understand  me ;  I  ask  if  thee  has 
not  eaten  as  much  as  is  good  for  thee ;  too  much 
may  be  an  injury  to  thee ;  but  my  friends  are  wel- 
come to  all  that  is  mine." 

Richard  and  the  company  were  surprised  at  this 
unexpected  and  rather  inhospitable  suggestion, 
but  good-humor  was  instantly  restored  by  Friend 
Richard's  observing, 

"  Friend  Samuel,  if  thee  only  knew  how  I  live 
at  home,  thee  would  not  object  to  my  filling  up  a 
little  when  I  go  abroad." 

Over  the  calm  faces  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
there  spread  a  most  benignant  sunny  smile,  and 
once  more  the  plate  of  the  all-devouring  Richard 
was  bountifully  supplied. 


Sir  William  Temple  said,  and  it  was  very 
well  said,  that  the  first  ingredient  in  conversation 
is  truth ;  the  next,  good  sense ;  the  third,  humor, 
and  the  fourth,  wit. 

Larkin  Moore  was  a  half-crazy,  wandering, 
lazy  fellow,  who  used  to  amuse  the  people  in  and 
about  Newburyport  with  his  eccentricities  and  his 
music;  for  Larkin  had  a  host  of  old  songs,  hymns, 
and  snatches  of  melody,  which  he  rendered,  in  a 
plaintive  voice,  to  familiar  airs,  and  entertained 
crowds  that  would  gather  around  him.  Many  of 
these  songs  needed  only  to  be  clothed  in  better 
words,  and  they  would  take  their  place  among  the 
verses  that  men  will  not  willingly  let  die.  For 
example,  one  of  Larkin's  songs  caught  the  ear  of 
a  true  poet,  who  dressed  it  up.  and  it  now  com- 
mences : 

"A  pilgrim  climb'd  the  mountain  height, 
Assailed  by  storm  and  snow!" 

Larkin  went  to  church  one  Sunday  while  in 
Taunton,  and  Parson  Whitney  was  exercising  his 
gifts,  which  were  exceedingly  few  and  small.  His 
sermons  were  noted  for  their  great  length  and  very 
little  depth — for  their  want  of  thought  and  the 
preacher's  want  of  energy;  so  that  oftentimes  it 
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seemed  a6  if  he  would  come  to  the  end,  if  he  had 
hut  spirit  enough  to  bring  himself  to  a  standstill. 
Larkin  walked  up  the  aisle  and  took  his  seat  about 
midway  of  the  church.  He  listened  longer  than 
could  have  been  expected  of  such  a  restless  mind 
as  his,  while  first,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly,  and 
so  on  to  seventhly,  were  severally  announced  and 
expatiated  on;  and  then  exclaimed  the  minister, 
"  And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?" 

"  For  mercy  sake,"  cried  out  Larkin,  "  say 
Amen!" 

"  Put  that  man  out !"  said  Mr.  Whitney ;  but  he 
was  so  put  out  himself  that  he  did  not  resume  his 
discourse. 

Hood  never  made  a  better  pun  than  that  of 
Hook,  who  was  walking  with  a  friend,  when  they 
came  to  a  toll-bridge. 

"  Do  you  know  who  built  this  bridge?"  said  he 
to  Hook. 

"  No,"  replied  Hook  ;  "  but  if  you  go  over  you'll 
be  tolled !" 


The  bar,  now  and  then,  as  wrell  as  the  pulpit, 
relaxes  its  severity,  and  yields  us  such  pleasantries 
as  the  following,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a 
"  briefless"  member  in  the  South,  from  whom  we 
hope  to  hear  "  many  a  time  and  oft."    He  writes : 

"  Judge  French,  of  our  Circuit — whom,  by-the- 
by,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  know,  if  you 
value  profound  legal  knowledge,  stern  integrity, 
and  childlike  simplicity,  all  blended  finely  in  the 
same  character — was  holding  court  in  this  town. 
A  case  was  on  trial  concerning  some  sirup,  which 
had  turned  sour  by  reason  of  having  been  kept  in 
a  cellar,  but  which  would  have  remained  sweet  had 
it  been  stored  elsewhere.  So  the  owners  of  the  ar- 
ticle brought  a  suit  against  the  storers.  The  plaint- 
iffs put  a  Avitness,  a  voluble  Frenchman,  on  the  stand, 
Avho  testified  glibly  that  '  they  put  the  seerop  into 
the  soute7*?'ain'>  (French  for  cellar),  'and  he  turn 
sour.'  The  Judge's  face  during  this  testimony  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  the  deepest  meditation,  and 
then  it  relapsed  into  one  of  complete  bewilderment 
as  the  witness  left  the  stand,  and  his  Honor  re- 
marked, 

"  '  I  can  not  understand  it.' 

"  '  He  says — '  began  the  Counsel. 

"'Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  the  Judge,  'I  know 
what  he  said;  but,  to  save  my  life,  I  can  not  un- 
derstand the  reason  wdiy  sirup  should  become  sour 
in  a  soup-tureen  sooner  than  it  would  in  any  other 
other  vessel.' 

"  That  night  at  supper  the  Judge  had  to  suffer 
some  when  he  came  to  find  out  that  he  had  con- 
founded the  Frenchman's  French  with  his  soup,  and 
totally  misconceived  the  point  of  his  testimony." 

The  same  correspondent  tells  the  folloAving  cap- 
ital good  thing  of  a  Texan  judge.  It  carries  the 
truth  on  the  very  face  of  it : 

"Old  Judge  Cole,  of  Texas,  was  characterized 
by  his  attachment  to  that  seductive  beverage  called 
'  peach  and  honey,'  and  by  his  hatred  of  whisky 
and  whisky-drinkers.  While  holding  a  court  at 
Austin,  two  men  were  brought  up  on  a  charge  of 
a  drunken  affray.  It  was  a  plain  case  :  the  row 
had  occurred  in  the  public  street,  in  open  day,  and 
there  were  fifty  witnesses  to  the  whole  transaction. 
So  the  two  delinquents  pleaded  guilty,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  their  counsel,  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Court.  They  were  then  brought  up 
for  sentence  separately. 


" '  You  are  guilty  of  an  affray,'  growled  the 
judge. 

"  'Yes,  your  Honor,'  whined  the  offender,  thor- 
oughly frightened. 

"  '  Drunk,  I  suppose  ?'  grunted  the  Judge. 

'"Yes,  your  Honor,'  murmured  the  prisoner, 
with  some  faint  hope  that  having  been  drunk 
would  mitigate  the  punishment. 

"  '  Drunk  on  rye  whisky,  too,  I'll  warrant,'  roar- 
ed the  Judge,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  'Yes,  your  Honor;  drunk  on  rye  whisky.' 

"  '  Mr.  Clerk,  record  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  against 
this  man,'  cried  the  Judge,  '  and  send  him  to  jail 
for  sixty  days.  I  shall  fine  the  next  one  who  is 
guilty  under  such  aggravating  circumstances  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  send  him  to  jail  for  six 
months.' 

"  This  was  poor  comfort  for  the  unfortunate  fel- 
low who  was  waiting  his  turn,  and  now  came  for- 
ward with  fear  and  trembling.  As  he  passed  along 
by  his  lawyer,  that  thoughtful  gentleman  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  '  When  the  Judge  asks  you  what 
you  got  drunk  on,  tell  him  on  peach  and  honey.1 
He  took  his  stand. 

"  'You,  too,  are  up  here  for  an  affray,'  growled 
the  old  Judge,  gnashing  his  teeth,  as  if  he  would 
like  to  bite  the  culprit  at  the  bar. 

"  'Yes,  your  Honor.' 

"  '  Drunk,  too,  I  suppose  ?' 

'"Yes,  your  Honor;  sorry  to  say  it — drunk — 
very  drunk.' 

"  '  Drunk  on  rye  whisky,  too,  I  suppose?' 

"'Oh,  no,  your  Honor;  I  never  drink  whisky. 
I  got  drunk  on  peach  and  honey.' 

"The  Judge's  features  relaxed  in  an  instant. 
Leaning  forward,  and  raising  his  spectacles,  he 
contemplated  the  offender  with  interest,  and  then 
with  something  like  tenderness. 

"'Ah!  Sir,'  said  the  Judge,  blandly,  'peach 
and  honey,  eh !  that's  a  gentlemanly  drink,  Sir. 
The  Court  sympathizes  with  you,  Sir,  and  does  not 
regard  your  offense  as  very  serious.  Mr.  Clerk,' 
he  continued,  in  a  softening  tone,  'enter  a  fine  of 
one  dollar  against  this  gentleman,  and  discharge 
him  on  payment  of  costs.' " 


Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  oats  was  designed 
to  show  off  his  hatred  to  the  Scotch — "A  grain 
which  in  England  is  generally  given  to  the  horses, 
and  in  Scotland  is  food  for  the  men."  Lord  Eli- 
bank  heard  it  quoted,  and  said,  "And,  pray,  where 
will  you  see  such  horses  and  such  men?" 


The  city  authorities  were  giving  an  entertain- 
ment to  a  large  company  of  invited  guests  on 
Blackwcll's  Island,  where  the  lunatics,  paupers, 
and  criminals  of  the  city  have  their  several  asy- 
lums and  prisons.  Among  their  guests  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  when  the  dinner- 
party were  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  enjoyment, 
a  celebrated  legal  gentleman  of  the  city  was  called 
on  for  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  Archbishop.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  rose,  giving, 

"  Our  illustrious  guest,  the  Archbishop,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island !" 

There  was  no  disputing  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  it  was  swallowed  With  good  feeling  all 
around,  though  the  truth  was  the  worst  part  of  it. 


Mixed  marriages  are  often  unmixed  evils,  and 
the  way  that  a  family  in  Massachusetts  has  be- 
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come  intermingled  is  not  a  little  amusing.  Two 
brothers,  being  twins,  married  two  sisters,  twins 
also ;  the  mother  of  the  girls  was  a  widow,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  the  twin  sons  made  love  to  the 
mother,  and  married  her,  becoming  the  father-in- 
law  of  his  elder  brothers  and  the  step-father  of  his 
sisters-in-law. 

A  Georgia  correspondent  says  that  in  that  State, 
recently,  a  father  and  his  son  united  their  fortunes 
to  those  of  a  mother  and  her  daughter — the  son 
marrying  the  mother  and  the  father  marrying  the 
daughter.  What  are  the  several  relationships  that 
now  exist  between  the  respective  parties?  The 
table,  properly  constructed,  would  be  a  very  cu- 
rious chapter,  and  perhaps  our  correspondent  will 
figure  it  out. 


"I  always  thought  so!"  is  the  very  wise  re- 
mark which  every  body  makes  when  the  most  un- 
likely thing  in  the  world  has  just  happened.  It 
argues  great  penetration  and  foresight ;  and  as  no 
one  has  a  right  to  dispute  the  remark,  we  may 
fancy  it  is  believed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  chaplain  to  the  State 

Prison  in ,  and  a  very  judicious  appointment 

it  was.  The  old  gentleman  had  retired  from  act- 
ive pastoral  labor,  and  his  venerable  appearance 
and  gentle  manners  were  fitted  to  inspire  respect 
even  among  thieves.  When  the  fact  of  his  ap- 
pointment was  made  known,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  residing  within  one  of  the  cir- 
cuits where  Father  Jones  had  preached  for  many 
years  and  was  well  known,  having  some  business 
to  transact  with  one  of  his  neighbors,  thought  he 
would  have  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  old  Mr.  Jones, 
and  astonish  his  neighbor  into  the  bargain.  Now 
this  neighbor,  Brown,  had  been  a  great  admirer 
of  Father  Jones,  had  shouted  the  loudest  under  his 
preaching,  and  cheered  him  with  the  heartiest 
Amen  !  So  to  him  came  the  humorous  friend,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  cried  out  to  him  over  the  fence,  as  he 
found  him  at  his  work : 

"  Brother  Brown,  have  you  heard  the  news?" 

11  Why,  no.     What  news.  Brother  Smith  ?" 

"  Well,  they  say  old  Father  Jones  has  been  sent 
to  the  State's  Prison !" 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Brother  Smith !  Is  it  really 
a  fact?" 

"  I  guess  it's  so,"  says  Smith  ;  "  I  heard  it  from 
Brother  Cook,  and  he  saw  it  in  the  paper,  and  I 
guess  there's  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  Well,  well !  Now,  Brother  Smith,  I'll  tell  you 
a  thing  or  two  that  I  never  did  tell  nobody  before, 
not  even  my  wife.  The  fact  is,  between  you  and 
me  and  that  stone  wall,  I  always  thought  that  old 
Jones  wasn't  just  exactly  the  right  kind  of  a  man  ; 
and  when  he  was  here  I  used  to  think  he'd  get  into 
the  .State's  Prison  one  of  these  days.  I  think  the 
old  sinner  is  better  in  it  than  out  among  honest 
folks." 

Mr.  Smith  left  him  without  explaining  the  mis- 
apprehension, preferring  that  the  scandal-loving 
Brown  should  find  out  his  error  by  degrees.  All 
the  world  does  love  to  kick  a  man  going  down 
hill. 


That  was  a  very  natural,  but  a  very  ludicrous 
remark  of  a  venerable  lady,  now  in  her  one  hun- 
dredth year,  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  who  had 
attained  the  good  old  age  of  eighty.  The  mother's 
^rrief  was  great;  and  to  a  friend  who  came  to  con- 
dole with  her  she  could  only  say,  "  Oh,  dear!  oh, 


dear !  I  knew  I  never  should  be  able  to  raise  that 
child !" 


AN  OLD  SAW. 
An  upper  mill  and  lower  mill 

Fell  out  about  their  water, 
To  Avar  they  went,  that  is  to  law, 

Resolved  to  give  no  quarter. 

A  lawyer  was  by  each  engaged, 

And  hotly  they  contended ; 
When  fees  grew  scant,  the  war  they  waged 

They  judged  were  better  ended. 

The  heavy  costs  remaining  still, 

Were  settled  without  pother; 
One  lawyer  took  the  upper  mill, 

The  lower  mill  the  other. 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  shot  at  the 
figure  of  Justice,  with  her  scales  in  hand,  perched 
on  the  City  Hall : 

The  lawyers  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Come  here  to  cheat  the  people ; 
For  be  it  known  that  Justice's  flown, 

And  perches  on  the  steeple. 


The  following  is  certilied  to  us  as  true  to  the 
letter  by  one  of  "  the  persuasion"  to  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  anecdote  belongs  : 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  J.  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Uni- 
versalist  Society,  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a  few 
years  ago.  He  had  a  fine  voice,  was  a  showy 
preacher,  and  vain  of  his  abilities  to  make  a  great 
impression.  His  engagement  with  the  society  was 
about  to  expire,  and  on  Sunday  he  was  to  preach 
his  farewell  discourse.  Before  going  to  church  he 
sent  a  note  to  the  chorister  in  the  words  follow- 
ing: 

"  Please  defer  your  customary  voluntary  for  a 
minute  and  a  half  after  the  close  of  my  sermon  this 
afternoon,  in  order  that  the  emotions  of  the  audi- 
ence may  have  time  to  subside." 

Such  an  ass  should  be  suffered  to  subside. 
Doubtless  he  has  found  his  level  before  this  time. 


Here  are  a  brace  of  anecdotes  from  Wales  that 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Drawer. 

A  Welsh  preacher,  a  counterpart,  we  might  fan- 
cy, of  John  Foster,  whose  Bible  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  gave  expression  to  the 
following  striking  and  original  idea  while  urging 
his  hearers  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life : 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  "  this  old  earth  of  ours 
never  yet  gave  birth  to  anything  having  life  eter- 
nal. But  on  the  Resurrection  morning  there  will 
spring  forth  from  the  womb  of  this  earth  bodies 
having  eternal  life !  But,  alas  !  so  mighty  will  be 
the  throes  of  that  birth,  the  old  mother  will  die  in 
the  labor." 

The  thought  has  the  sound  of  the  old  prophets 
and  apostles  in  it,  and  is  fearfully  sublime  and  true. 
The  other  story  is  quite  in  another  vein. 

It  is  customary  in  Wales,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Sunday  services,  to  assemble  the  children  be- 
fore the  deacon's  seat,  and  there  to  catechise  them 
in  a  small  book,  entitled  the  "  Mother's  Gift  on  Sun- 
dry Points  of  Scripture  Doctrine  and  History." 
This  was  in  progress  in  a  region  of  country  inhab- 
ited largely  by  miners  of  coal,  furnace-men,  and 
the  like,  where  the  price  of  wages  was  often  made 
the  subject  of  discussion.  The  children  had  an- 
swered all  the  questions,  as  they  stood  in  the  book, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  questioner,  as,  "  Who 
made  you?"      "Who   was    the    meekest    man?" 
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"  Who  is  the  father  of  lies?"  when  unhappily  he 
was  tempted  to  put  a  question  not  laid  down  in 
the  book,  "  What  is  the  wages  of  sin  ?"  The  lit- 
tle foll.s  were  all  stuck.  In  the  midst  of  them 
sat  a  young  man,  who  was  only  half-witted,  and 
so  kept  his  place  among  the  children  of  not  half 
his  years.  To  shame  them  the  teacher  turned  to 
him  and  said, 

"Tom,  my  lad,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
wages  of  sin?" 

Tom  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  a  luminous 
idea  striking  him,  a  bright  ray  of  intelligence 
broke  over  his  countenance  as  he  replied, 

"  I  canna  say  for  certain,  Sir,  but  what  would 
you  think  of  eighteenpence  a  day  and  board  your- 
self?" 


We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  actually  coffined  for  burial,  but 
fortunately  coming  to  life  before  he  was  taken  to 
the  grave,  he  was  taken  out  and  restored  to  health. 
This  happened  when  he  was  a  j'outh,  and  the  cof- 
fin was  kept  in  the  house  as  a  memorial  of  his  nar- 
row escape.  He  used  it  all  his  lifetime  for  a  box 
to  keep  his  private  papers  in. 

This  was  a  better  experience  than  that  of  a  very 
respectable  citizen  of  Alexandria,  who  disappeared 
very  suddenly  and  mysteriously  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He  Avas  sought  for  in  vain,  till  at  length  the  body 
of  a  drowned  man  was  found,  identified  by  the  fam- 
ily as  his,  and  followed  to  the  grave  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  habiliments  of  woe.  Several  days 
afterward  the  absent  husband  and  father  returned, 
safe  and  sound,  from  a  journey  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  without  giving  warning  to  his 
friends.  The  bill  for  his  burial  wras  presented  to 
the  man  aljve ;  it  was  a  very  large  one,  for  every 
thing  had  been  done  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
modern  mourning,  and  at  the  order,  too,  of  his 
wife,  who  had  spared  no  expense  to  testify  to  the 
sense  of  her  irreparable  loss.  The  city  authorities 
very  properly  refused  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses 
which  they  had  not  incurred,  and  the  traveled  gen- 
tleman had  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  his  own 
burial.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  domes- 
tic drama,  he  has  promised  his  wife  not  to  run 
away  so  suddenly  hereafter,  but  when  he  goes  off, 
even  a-fishing,  to  drop  a  line. 


It  is  summer  now,  but  it  was  winter,  clear  and 
cold,  and  the  snow  was  finely  packed,  when  Dr. 
Meadows  was  one  of,  a  sleighing  party,  which  he 
describes,  so  far  as  he  and  the  young  Widow  Lamb- 
kin were  concerned,  in  the  words  following : 

"  The  lively  Widow  Lambkin  sat  in  the  same 
sleigh,  under  the  same  buffalo-robe  with  me. 

"  '  Oh,  oh  !  don't,  don't !'  she  exclaimed,  as  we 
came  to  the  first  bridge,  at  the  same  time  catching 
me  by  the  arm,  and  turning  her  vailed  face  toward 
me,  while  her  little  eyes  twinkled  through  the 
moonlight. 

"  '  Don't  what?'  I  asked.  '  I'm  not  doing  any 
thing.' 

"  '  Well ;  but  I  thought  you  were  going  to  take 
toll,'  replied  Mrs.  Lambkin. 

"  '  Toll,'  I  rejoined ;  '  what's  that  ?' 

"  '  Well,  I  declare  !'  cried  the  Widow,  her  clear 
laugh  ringing  out  above  the  music  of  the  bells, 
'you  pretend  you  don't  know  what  toll  is!' 

"'Indeed  I  don't,  then,'  I  said,  laughing; 
'pray  explain,  if  you  please.' 


"  '  You  never  heard,  then,'  said  the  Widow,  most 
provokingly — '  you  never  heard  that  when  we  are 
on  a  sleigh-ride  the  gentlemen  always — that  is, 
sometimes — when  they  cross  a  bridge,  claim  a  kiss, 
and  call  it  toll.     But  I  never  pay  it.' 

"  I  said  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it  before ;  but 
when  we  came  to  the  next  bridge  I  claimed  the 
toll,  and  the  Widow's  struggles  to  hold  the  vail 
over  her  face  were  not  enough  to  tear  it.  At  last 
the  vail  was  removed,  her  round,  rosy  face  was 
turned  directly  toward  mine,  and  in  the  clear  light 
of  a  frosty  moon  the  toll  was  taken,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  by  Dr.  Meadows.  Soon  we  came 
to  a  long  bridge,  with  several  arches ;  the  Widow 
said  it  was  no  use  to  resist  a  man  who  would  have 
his  own  way,  so  she  paid  the  toll  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

"'  But  you  won't  take  toll  for  every  arch,  will 
you,  Doctor?'  the  Widow  said  so  archly,  that  I 
could  not  fail  to  exact  all  my  dues,  and  that  was 
the  beginning — "  But  never  mind  the  rest.  The 
Lambkin  had  the  Meadows  all  to  herself  ia  the 
spring. 


Mr.  Webster  was  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  but 
only  of  a  harmless  one,  and  generally  a  benevolent 
one.  He  had,  in  Northfield,  across  the  river  from 
his  Franklin  farm,  a  small  piece  of  sandy,  barren 
land,  with  a  poor  house  upon  it,  in  which  a  very 
destitute  family  had  been  living  some  time  with- 
out paying  any  rent.  Upon  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  place,  the  good  woman  expressed  her  anxiety 
about  being  able  to  remain.  She  expected  to  be 
turned  out,  and  didn't  know  where  to  go.  She 
hoped  Mr.  Webster  wouldn't  be  hard  with  her. 
He  heard  her  through,  and  told  her,  with  great 
gravity,  that  he  knew  it  was  a  hard  case  for  her; 
he  wished  to  consider  her,  and  didn't  wish  to  be 
unkind ;  but  he  had  a  great  many  to  provide  for. 
At  the  same  time,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pock- 
et, he  took  out  a  five  dollar  bill  and  handed  it  to 
her,  saying  he  was  sorry  he  couldn't  do  better  by 
her,  but  if  she  thought  she  could  afford  to  stay  on 
the  place  another  year  for  that,  he  should  be  very 
glad,  and  rode  off. 

Sordello  is  one  of  the  poems  by  Browning, 
which  answers  well  to  the  definition  of  metaphys- 
ics— when  the  reader  doesn't  know  what  the  writer 
means,  and  the  writer  doesn't  know  what  he  means 
himself,  that  is  metaphysics.  When  Browning 
found  that  he  had  missed  a  figure  in  printing  such 
an  unintelligible  volume  of  verse,  he  is  said  to 
have  said  that  he  put  it  forth  by  way  ef  an  experi- 
ment, having  struck  out  every  other  line  of  it  as 
it  stood  in  the  manuscript.  This  was  rather  a  poor 
"  get  off,"  but  still  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  poem.  Doug- 
las Jerrold  had  been  ill,  and  forbidden  to  read  any 
thing.  But  one  day,  seeing  a  package  of  new 
books,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  open 
it,  and,  for  his  sins,  he  lit  upon  "  Sordello."  On 
he  read,  page  after  page,  without  being  able  to  get 
a  distinct  impression,  or  form  a  coherent  idea,  from 
the  types  before  his  eyes.  "My  gracious!"  ex- 
claimed Jerrold,  "  I  must  be  going  mad !"  A 
thought  struck  him  ;  he  summoned  all  his  rela- 
tions and  friends  on  the  premises,  and  put  them  at 
the  book.  All  were  equally  graveled,  and  the 
frightened  dramatist  became  reassured  as  to  his 
own  mental  condition ! 


€xptimtnis  in  ^imtngrapfitj. 

Mr.  N.  Bonaparte  Stubbs  wishing  his  Daguerreotype,  the  Operator  being 

out,  his  Boy  tries  his  hand. 


First  Trial. — Boy  doesn't  hit  Stubbs  at  all. 


Third  Trial. — Stubbs's  Cravat  in  Focus. 


Fifth  Trial. — Body  in  Focus — Head  out. 


Second  Trial. — Hits  Stubbs's  Hat. 


Fourth  Trial— Half  of  Stubbs's  Body  in  Focus. 


=**^\ 


Sixth  Trial.— A  Fly  alights  on  Stubbs's  Nose. 


Seventh  Trial— A  Spot  in  the  Plate.  Eighth  Trial— Stubbs  sits  ten  seconds  too  long. 
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Ninth  Trial. — Pretty  Girl  over  the  Way  throws  a 
light  on  Stubbs's  nose  with  Mirror. 


Eleventh  Trial. — Stubbs  turns  to  look  at  Pretty 
Girl,  but  recovers  his  position. 


Thirteenth  Trial. — Stubbs  arranges  his  Cravat  to 
Captivate  Pretty  Girl. 


Tenth  Trial.— Stubbs  sees  Pretty  Girl  over  the 
Way,  and  nods  at  her. 


Twelfth  Trial— Pretty  Girl  smiles  at  Stubbs.    He 
chuckles,  and  moves  his  Head. 


Fourteenth  Trial. — Pretty  Girl  goes  away.    Stubbs 
begins  to  grow  tired,  and  Yawns. 


Fifteenth  Trial. — Boy  forgets,  and  lets  Stubbs  sit 
Ten  Minutes. 


Sixteenth  Trial— Jozies,  the  Great  Operator,  re- 
turns, and  takes  Stubbs's  Picture  at  once. 


$m\jm  far  %%mi 


Famished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Yoigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figure  1. — Evening  Toilet  for  a  Bride. 
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THE  Dress  illustrated  on  the  preceding 
page  is  of  white  glace  silk ;  the  bod}'  de- 
colletee,  with  a  deep  but  somewhat  rounded 
waist,  the  short  infant  sleeves  concealed  by 
a  fall  of  lace.  The  upper  edge  of  the  corsage 
is  bordered  by  a  wreath  of  sprays  of  the  buds 
of  orange  flowers,  which  are  covered  by  a 
bouillonnee  of  lisse  tulle.  Bretelles  of  Chan- 
tilly  lace,  ten  inches  wide,  sweeping  in  a 
curve  over  the  bust,  meet  about  the  centre 
of  the  corsage,  their  union  being  marked  by  a 
cluster  of  orange  flowers,  foliage,  and  a  pink 
moss-rose  bud.  These  bretelles  fall  to  the  top 
of  the  frill,  which  surrounds  the  waist;  this, 
and  the  sleeves  are  of  lace  like  that  of  the  bre- 
telles. The  lace  at  the  sleeves  is  caught  up 
just  beloAv  the  shoulder  by  a  white  moss-rose 
bud,  with  its  cluster  of  leaves.  The  silk  skirt 
is  softened  by  a  second  skirt  of  tulle,  falling 
over  it;  this  is  garnished  by  a passamenterie 
of  narrow  white  plaited  satin  ribbon,  dividing 
the  skirt  into  lozenge-shaped  compartments,  at 
each  angle  of  which  are  placed  moss-rose  buds,  al- 
ternately pink  and  white,  with  small  groups  of  green 
leaves.  These  serve  to  retain  the  tulle  in  festoons 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  about  eight  inches  from 
the  floor.  Under  this  tulle  appears  the  long,  al- 
most trailing  silk  underskirt.  The  tunic  is  not 
covered  by  the  tulle ;  its  entire  outline  is  bordered 
with  orange  flowers  and  sprays  of  buds  wreathed 
with  foliage.  An  edging  of  lace  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  this  floral  adornment ;  it  should  be  grad- 
uated in  width  so  as  to  be  twice  as  deep  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tunic  as  at  the  top.  The  necklace  and 
bracelets  are  of  pearl.  The  gloves  are  white.  The 
handkerchief  is  deeply  edged  with  lace ;  in  fact,  the 
cambric  centre  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  it. 
The  vail,  of  tulle  illusion,  is  very  large,  falling  to 
the  feet.  It  is  ai*ranged  in  front  a  la  Marie  Stuart. 
The  hair  is  wreathed  with  orange  flowers  and  buds, 
either  natural  or  artificial ;  some,  indeed,  make  use 
of  the  latter  from  preference.  The  particular  mode 
of  arranging  the  hair  must  be  determined  by  the 
style  of  the  features. 

Figure  2  represents  a  new  and  very  pretty 
berthe.  A  graduated  continuous  puff  or  rolling 
bouillonnee  of  lace,  through  which  are  twined,  with 
reverse  turns,  narrow  ribbons  of  white  satin  and 
black  velvet,  terminating  in  double  bows  upon  the 
lappets,  traverses  the  upper  portion  of  the  lace. 
Where  the  tabs  cross,  it  is  confined  with  a  brooch. 
Capes  of  similar  character,  named  after  the  newly 
risen  star  of  tragedy,  Ristori,  are  in  no  little  favor. 

Figure  3  represents  an  embroidered  night-robe, 
which  is  also  veiy  appropriate  for  a  morning-dress. 
It  is  composed  of  white  cambric.  The  front  is 
plaited  into  a  yoke,  which  follows  the  form  of  a 
low-necked  dress.  From  the  waist  the  drapery 
falls  free,  being  confined  by  a  band  or  cord  and 
tassels.  The  back  is  shirred.  The  portion  Avhich 
forms  the  covering  of  the  neck  can  be  removed  from 
the  neck-band,  which,  together  with  the  front  and 
an  insertion  down  the  front  of  the  sleeves,  is  orna- 
mented with  embroidery.  The  cuffs  turn  back 
upon  embroidered  bands,  into  which  the  fullness 
of  the  sleeves  is  set. 


Figure  2. — Berthe. 


Figure  3. — Night- Roue. 
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ON   THE   APPLICATION   OF   PHOTO- 
GRAPHY TO  PRINTING. 
THE  publication    of  Dr.  Draper's  work  on 
Human  Physiology,*  presents  several  cir- 
cumstances of  general  interest. 

For  the  first  time  the  attempt  has  been  made, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  to  illustrate  a  book  on 
exact  science  by  the  aid  of  Photography.  It 
is,  of  course,  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  no 
matter  how  excellent  drawings  may  be,  they 
can  never  approach  in  reliability  to  photograph- 
ic delineations ;  and  this  not  only  as  respects 
objects  which,  from  their  scientific  uses,  derive 
their  value  from  the  precision  with  which  they 
have  been  depicted,  but  equally  so  as  respects 
those  of  general  art.  We  look  with  a  very 
different  eye  on  the  representation  of  some 
architectural  subject,  or  even  landscape,  when 
it  has  been  sketched  by  the  painter,  or  taken 
by  the  photographer.  In  the  latter  case  we 
minutely  examine  every  detail,  which  presents 
an  indescribable  charm  to  us,  because  we  know 
that  mere  imagination  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  presence,  but  that  it  is  there  because  it 
is  a  fac-simile — a  truth. 

Photography  had  scarcely  been  invented  when 
repeated  attempts  were  made  to  secure  these 
great  advantages  for  typography.  Mr.  Fox  Tal- 
bot, who  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of 
that  art,  devoted  his  attention  to  this  subject; 
and  the  same  has  been  done  more  or  less  extens- 
ively by  various  other  persons.  In  these  in- 
stances the  object  was  photographically  printed, 
and  not  retouched  by  the  artist.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  of  work,  we  may  mention  the 
New  York  "  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Jour- 
nal," edited  by  Mr.  Snelling,  and  which  from 
time  to  time  has  contained  specimens  of  very 
great  excellence,  executed  by  our  most  skillful 
photographers. 

This  plan,  in  which  the  illustration  present- 
ed to  the  reader  is  an  absolute  photograph, 
made,  so  to  spealf,  without  human  agency,  and 
by  the  sunlight  alone,  leaves,  of  course,  nothing 
to  be  desired.    Unfortunately  the  present  condi- 


*  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical,  or  a 
Treatise  on  the  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man ; 
being  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University,  by  Jons  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
New  York.    Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1856, 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
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tion  of  photography  is  such,  that  it  is  only  in 
a  few  instances  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  these 
advantages.  A  book  to  be  illustrated  with  three 
hundred  of  such  drawings — a  number  by  no 
means  unusual,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  publish  an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies — 
would  require  1,500,000  of  separate  photo- 
graphs to  be  made.  And  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  devices  resorted  to  for  shortening  the 
labor — such  as  by  printing  contemporaneously 
from  several  originals — it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that  the  operation  would  be  wholly  imprac- 
ticable in  any  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Since  thus,  in  the  present  state  of  photo- 
graphy, books  can  not  be  illustrated  by  abso- 
lute photographs,  on  any  thing  of  an  extensive 
scale,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  aid 
from  some  of  the  older  typographic  arts — as, 
for  example,  by  causing  the  sunlight  to  yield 
etchings  on  copper  or  steel,  and  then  to  print 
from  these  plates  in  the  ordinary  way.  But 
though  some  of  the  ablest  artists  and  photo- 
graphers have  exerted  themselves  in  this  direc- 
tion, no  really  practical  result  has  thus  far  been 
attained. 

So  therefore,  since  we  can  not  reach  even 
this  degree  of  excellence,  we  must  descend  a 
step  lower.  We  must  prepare  the  best  photo- 
graphs we  may,  and  transferring  them  by  the 
hand  of  the  artist  to  the  surface  of  wood,  or 
stone,  or  metal,  rely  upon  him  to  produce  there- 
from fac-simile  engravings.  To  be  sure  thii> 
is  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  success,  since 
human  agency  or  human  skill  have  a  little  too 
much  to  do  with  the  result;  nevertheless  the 
reader  will  find  that  the  advantages  at  once  ac- 
cruing are  very  great — indeed  far  greater  than 
he  probably  would  have  had  any  anticipation 
of.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Dr.  Draper's  book 
has  been  illustrated,  and  we  propose  to  draw 
from  it  some  proofs  of  the  assertion  we  have 
just  made. 

But  before  doing  this,  there  is  another  cir- 
cumstance that  we  must  explain.  Works  of 
exact  science  derive  their  value  from  the  accu- 
racy of  their  minute  detail ;  and  this  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  those  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  sciences  of  organization 
generally.  Very  often  the  most  important  doc- 
trines turn  on  the  ascertaining  of  the  structure 
of  objects  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.     For  this 
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purpose,  therefore,  microscopes  must  be  resort- 
ed to,  of  which  those  only  can  be  relied  on  that 
;ire  of  the  most  modern  construction,  and  of 
very  great  cost.  A  first-class  microscope  is 
worth  about  a  thousand  dollars,  and  even  at 
that  price  is  with  great  difficulty  obtained.  It 
requires,  moreover,  considerable  experience  and 
skill  in  its  use ;  and  so  many  are  the  optical 
deceptions,  and  so  great  the  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  precise  conclusions,  where  the  observers 
can  not  look  simultaneously  at  the  object,  and 
contrast  their  opinions,  but  one  has  to  see  it 
after  another,  that  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
crepancies are  continually  arising. 

Now  if  highly-magnified  microscopic  objects 
could  be  taken  in  all  their  sharpness  on  a  photo- 
graphic surface,  these  difficulties  and  discrep- 
ancies would  be  at  an  end.  Indeed  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  invention  of  a  method  ac- 
complishing this  would  actually  lead  to  a  revo- 
lution in  the  sciences  in  question.  According- 
ly, attempts  have  been  made,  again  and  again, 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  at  effecting  this 
object,  but  not  with  the  wished-for  success,  until 
about  three  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Draper  com- 
pletely solved  the  problem,  by  a  process  not 
hitherto  published,  but  which  he  has  extensive- 
ly used  in  the  illustration  of  his  book. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
these  illustrations,  with  a  view  of  exemplifying, 
in  a  miscellaneous  manner,  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. 

People  would  hardly  believe  that  a  mosquito 
and  a  man  sing  in  very  much  the  same  way. 
The  popular  theory  is  that  flying  insects  make 
(heir  humming  noise  by  beating  the  air  with 
their  wings.  In  truth,  however,  the  thing  is 
done  very  differently.  Instead  of  having  only 
one  windpipe,  most  insects  have  as  many  as  a 
dozen,  arranged  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  When  they  work  their  wings  in  flying, 
the  air  is  made  to  flow  vigorously  in  and  out  of 
these  pipes,  the  outlet  of  each  being  furnished 
with  a  vibrating  valve,  just  in  the  manner  that 
an  accordeon  is  fixed.  It  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  that  such  is  the  structure,  and 

the  adjoining  engrav- 
ing (Figure  1),  made 
from  a  drawing  of  the 
celebrated  anatomist, 
Fabricius,  and  which 
we  have  taken  from 
Roget's  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  published  in 
1839,  affords  as  good  a 
representation  of  it  as  was  at  that  time  possess- 
ed. In  the  next  column  we  give  (Figure  2)  an  en- 
graved photograph  of  the  same  object,  as  obtained 
by  the  microscope.  It  would  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  we  are  looking  at  the  same  thing,  so  su- 
perior are  the  delineations  of  nature  over  those 
of  art,  and  so  great  the  improvement  of  modern 
microscopes.  The  latter  figure,  which  is  mag- 
nified nearly  a  hundred  diameters,  very  plainly 
shows  that  there  are  a  pair  of  such  vibrating 
valves,  or  plates,  which,  letting  the  air  pass  bc- 


FlGURE  1. 


Figure  2. 

tween  them,  give  rise  to  the  sound.  The  music 
of  a  mosquito  is  not,  therefore,  produced  by  a 
single  instrument,  but  by  an  orchestra  of,  say, 
four-and-twenty  of  the  same  kind.  And  any 
of  our  lady  friends  may  have  a  clear  notion  of 
what  kind  of  an  animal  it  really  is,  by  imagin- 
ing a  Highland  bagpiper  working  four-and- 
twenty  of  his  instruments  simultaneously,  with 
a  sharp  iron  pipe  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  to 
suck  in  his  fees. 

But  some  one  may  say,  "What  is  the  object 
of  knowing  all  this  ?  you  can  not  turn  it  to  any 
practical  use."  We  have,  however,  just  said 
that  the  singing  apparatus  of  a  man  is  fixed  on 
the  same  principle.  On  the  top  of  his  wind- 
pipe there  are  two  such  vibrating  plates — vocal 
chords,  as  they  are  termed — which  give  rise,  by 
their  movements,  to  the  notes  of  singing.  We 
may  again  appeal  to  our  lady  friends  to  show 
how  practical  advantage  comes  from  these 
things.  Miss  Hiawatha  Trout  (daughter  of  the 
retired  fishmonger),  whose  father  is  a  thorough- 
ly practical  man,  and  who  was  such  a  belle  at 
all  the  watering-places  last  season,  has  often  ad- 
mired— when  she  has  been  to  the  Opera,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music — the  singing  of  the  prima 
donna  there,  though  perhaps  she  didn't  under- 
stand at  all  what  it  meant.  Now  it  was  just 
such  a  pair  of  vibrating  plates,  exquisitely  or- 
ganized in  the  first  instance,  and  got  completely 
under  control  by  long  process  of  education,  that 
enabled  the  prima  donna  to  obtain  a  thousand 
dollars  a  night.  We  suppose  she  considers  that 
to  be  a  practical  result ! 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bar- 
nabas, whose  manner  of  reading  the  Morning 
Service  is  so  greatly  admired*  His  more  deli- 
cate intonations,  so  clear  and  fluty — his  base 
voice,  so  deep,  and  yet  pure.  It  is  because  of 
a  pair  of  these  vocal  chords  that  he  is  worth  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  his  congregation  ;  and 
if  Miss  Hiawatha  has  not  forgotten  the  arith- 
metic she  learned  at  the  French  boarding-school, 
she  will  be  able  to  calculate  that  each  of  them 
must  therefore  be  worth  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Even  her  father  would  admit 
that  this  is  a  practical  result. 
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Figure  3. 

i:  I  know  what  Figure  3  represents,"  observes, 
an  anticipatory  way,  Professor   Subcuvier. 


The  Professor  holds  the  chair  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Norwich.)  "It  is  a 
telescopic  view  of  the  boa  boanerges,  aptly  so 
called,  for  it  winds  around  its  prey  as  quick  as 
lightning,  and  strangles  it.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guiana,  and  though  not  a  venomous,  is  yet  a 
vicious  beast.  Best  therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  in  parts  at  a  time,  as  in 
rhe  figure  before  us." 

But  the  Professor  is  altogether  mistaken. 
The  figure  represents  an  ultimate  muscular  fi- 
bril, finer  than  the  finest  gossamer,  and  of  which 
there  are  millions  upon  millions  in  his  own 
body.  Lean  flesh  is  made  up  of  such  things. 
In  this  figure  the  object  is  magnified  nearly  a 
thousand  times  in  diameter.  It  is  actually  im- 
perceptible to  the  naked  eye,  though  so  curi- 
ously depicted  in  the  microscopic  photograph. 
However,  Dr.  Subcuvier  is  right  on  one  point ; 
that  is,  with  respect  to  the  pulling  quality  of 
these  threads.  Almost  invisible  though  they 
are,  they  make  up  by  their  numbers  and  unison 
of  action  for  their  individual  want  of  strength, 
and  in  this  manner  all  muscular  contraction, 
and  therefore  all  animal  motion,  is  occasioned. 
They  therefore  illustrate  the  doctrine  inculcated 
on  his  congregation,  each  Sunday  morning,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnabas,  before  alluded  to,  when 
taking  up  a  collection,  that  they  should  make  a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together. 

Women  are  more  quick  in  coming  to-conclu- 
sions  than  men,  and,  generally  speaking,  their 
first  impressions  are  more  correct.  If  we  were 
to  ask  our  friend,  Miss  Hiawatha  Trout,  what 
it  is  that  is  represented  in  Figure  4 — with  the 
traces  of  the  volubility  she  acquired  at  the 
French  boarding-school,  and  for  which  her  fa- 
ther, the  practical  man,  paid  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum — she  would  doubtless  reply, 

"  Well,  it's  a  specimen  of  Brussels  lace,  mag- 
nified by  the  electric  telegraph." 

Wrong  entirely,  Miss,  it  is  a  piece  of  your 
own  skin  ;  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  a  piece 
of  a  skin  like  yours.  The  delicate  transparency 
which  those  around  you  so  greatly  admire,  and 


Figure  4. 

which  all  those  mysterious  bottles  and  powders 
in  your  boudoir  are  for  the  sake  of  renovating 
and  preserving,  we  now  perceive  to  be  due  to  its 
net-like  texture ;  it  is  also  coarse  and  shreddy. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  should  say  it  more  nearly 
resembles  some  of  your  father's  ci-devant  fish- 
nets than  the  clear  and  beautiful  surface  that 
you  mistake  it  for. 


§5f  11^%  ; 


Figure  5. 

And  while  we  are  thus  talking  of  these  per- 
sonal matters,  let  us  direct  your  attention  to 
what  you  may  see  in  Figure  5,  which  represents 
the  little  red  particles  of  which  your  blood  is 
composed.  To  be  sure,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  those  in  your  veins  are  as  round  as  three- 
cent  pieces,  whereas  these  are  oval ;  but  in  all 
other  particulars  they  are  for  the  most  part 
alike.  We  shouldn't  like  to  undertake  to  tell 
you  how  many  myriads  of  these  there  are  in  your 
body.  As  far  as  your  arithmetic  goes,  they  are 
countless.  Only  it's  worth  while  knowing  that 
each  of  them  is  as  perfect  an  individual  as  you 
yourself  are !  That  each  has  its  time  of  birth, 
the  time  when  it  reaches  perfection,  and  a  mo- 
ment at  which  it  dies.  And  these  are  events  not 
taking  place  at  all  slowly,  but  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  For  every  beat  of  your  pulse,  about 
as  many  of  them  die  in  your  veins  as  there  arc 
inhabitants  in  the  United  States.     It  is  useless 
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for  you  to  say  that  you  wish  the  doctors  would 
keep  their  nasty  secrets  to  themselves,  and  not 
represent  one's  body  as  a  festering  mass  of  cor- 
ruption. But  perhaps  after  all,  in  such  a  case 
io-norance  is  bliss,  and  that  you  had  been  better 
if  left  unacquainted  with  these  matters,  as  are 
the  citizens  of  New  York  respecting  their  Cro- 
ton  water.  We  once  went  into  the  laboratory 
of  a  very  celebrated  chemist,  who  Avas  employed 
in  purifying  some  of  that  liquid  for  his  experi- 
ments. He  naively  told  us  that  he  was  al- 
ways obliged  to  put  apart  the  first  portions  that 
distilled  over,  on  account  of  the  animal  oils  and 
other  impurities  they  contained.  And  on  ex- 
amining by  smelling  a  portion  of  the  same  which 
he  presented  us,  we  became  at  once  penetrated 
with  the  justness  of  his  views,  and  so,  indeed, 
we  continue  to  the  present  day.  But  to  return 
to  our  blood  particles,  you  see  their  appearance 
in  Figure  6,  after  they  have  been  put  in  water; 


Figure  C. 


and  in  Figure  7,  how  they  look  after  they  have 
been  killed  by  pouring  vinegar  on  them. 


Figure  T. 


You  will  farther  understand,  that  just  as  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  aqueduct  to  bring  the  wa- 
ter we  have  been  speaking  of  into  New  York, 
and  then  iron  and  leaden  pipes  to  distribute  it 
to  all  the  houses,  so  it  is  necessary  in  the  hu- 


FlGURE  8. 


man  body,  by  a  like  arrangement,  to  cany  the 


blood  to  every  part.     The  engraver  has  ver 
perfectly  represented,  from  microscopic  photo 


Figure  10. 


graphs,  as  you  see  in  Figures  8,  9,  10,  the  way 
in  which  this  thing  is  done,  and  you  perceive 
what  a  wonderful  net-work  it  is ;  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  little  tubes  variously  intertwined 
among  one  another,  yet  each  one  having  a  spe- 
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dal  purpose,  as  have  the  hot  and  cold  water 
pipes  that  go  up  to  your  dressing-room.  These 
representations  are  taken  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines.     Ail  young  ladies,  Miss  Hiawatha, 


Figure  11. 


have  a  stomach  and  intestine,  though  they  would 
never  infer  so  from  what  they've  been  taught  at 


the  French  boarding-school.  From  Figure  11 
you  will  be  led  to  conclude  that  these  vessels 
are  arranged  in  the  same  way  in  men  and  in 
monkeys,  the  figure  representing  the  state  of 
things  in  the  latter  case.  And  as  you  grow  old- 
er and  become  more  largely  acquainted  with  the 
world,  you  will  find  many  reasons  which  will 
satisfy  you  that  the  resemblance  between  these 
two  classes  of  animals  extends  much  farther  than 
to  the  particular  here  pointed  out.  We  may, 
however,  take  the  opportunity  of  showing  you 
one  point  of  difference.  In  man,  as  you  see 
from  Figure  12,  the  hand  can  scarcely  reach  to 
the  depth  of  the  breeches  pocket — doubtless  you 
have  sometimes  observed  this  to  be  the  case 
with  your  father ;  in  the  cl  mpanzee,  Figure  13, 
which  most  nearly  approa*  'ies  man,  it  can  ex- 
tend beneath  the  knee ;  ii.  the  orang-outang, 
Figure  14,  which  is  the  next  grade  below,  it 
reaches  to  the  heel. 


Figure  12. 


Figure  13. 


Figure  14. 


In  Figure  15  is  represented  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  a  particle  of  human  bone,  showing  its 
•ixtreme  porosity  as  seen  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  fifty  diameters,  and,  in  Figure  16,  the 
turning  of  cartilage  into  bone,  or  its  ossification, 


the  black  portions  representing  the  bony  ma- 
terial gradually  intruding  themselves  in  count- 
less ramifications  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
cartilage.  It  is  a  microscopic  photograph,  mag- 
nified fifty  diameters. 


Figure  15. 


Figuee  16. 
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mens.     Figure  19  is  a  photograph  of  vegetable 
cellular  tissue. 

So  much  for  the  application  of  the  microscope 
to  photography  in  the  illustration  of  scientific 
books.  We  may  next  point  out  the  advantage* 
in  ordinary  photographic  copying  of  large,  ex- 
pensive, or  complicated  engravings ;  such,  for 
example,  as  those  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  published  by  European  anatomists  and 
artists.  Some  of  these,  which  are  of  whole  or 
half  life  size,  from  their  extreme  complexity  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  to  succeed  in 
copying  on  a  reduced  scale.  But  this  photo- 
graphy accomplishes  without  any  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, enabling  us  to  present  to  the  student,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  these  great  master-pieces  of  science 
!  and  art.     The  annexed  figure  of  the  pnenmo- 


Figuee  17. 


In  Figure  17  is  a  photograph  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  beetle.  It  would 
answer  very  well  for  that  of  a  man.  Nature 
does  not  make  much  difference  in  the  two  cases. 

By  way  of  a  change  of  subject,  we  present, 
in  Figure  18,  one  of  a  delicate  shaving  of  pine 


Figure  16. 

wood,  in  which  may  be  remarked  the  rows  of 
round  objects,  each  with  a  dot  in  the  centre, 
characteristic  of  the  wood  of  coniferous  trees, 
and  of  which  geologists  sometimes  take  advant- 
age in  determining  the  nature  of  fossil  speci- 


20 

Figure  20. 


ijj. ■  SB 

Figuui:   I'.K 


gastric  nerve,  Figure  20,  is  an  example  of  the 
kind.  Here,  indeed,  we  encounter  a  new  diffi- 
culty, typography  not  being  able  to  keep  pace 
with  photography  and  engraving.  Where  large- 
editions,  such,  for  instance,  as  168,000  of  this 
Magazine,  have  to  be  struck  off,  it  becomes  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  to  retain  in  each  impression 
the  more  delicate  lines  and  shades — the  little 
interspaces  becoming  somewhat  filled  up  with 
the  ink,  and  the  sharpness  and  beauty  lost. 
There  is  an  engraved  photograph  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  from  a  French  original,  in  Dr. 
Draper's  book,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
these  remarks. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  of  copying 
is,  that  by  resorting  to  the  simple  expedients 
well  known  to  all  photographic  artists,  the  copy 
may  be  made  of  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
or  as  much  larger  or  smaller  as  is  desirable, 
without  its  accuracy  being  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree impaired. 

As  examples  of  this  system  of  copying  valued 
works  of  art,  and  thus  bringing  them  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  we  may  present  the  engrav- 
ing of  the  facial  nerve,  Figure  21.     It  is  from 


Figure  21. 

the  beautiful  work  of  Ludovic  and  Leveille  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  of  man,  the 
original  being  half  life  size,  and  the  copy  one- 
ninth  of  that  superficial  dimension. 

As  other  examples  of  the  same  class,  Figure 
22  represents  a  section  of  the  eve  and  eyelids 


Figure  22. 


of  man ;  and  Figure  23,  a  profile  view  of  the 
same,  superficially  dissected,  to  show  the  inte- 
rior in  part. 

But  the  application  of  photography  extends 


Figure  23. 

beyond  what  we  have  here  set  forth  ;  it  include? 
also  the  reproduction,  with  absolute  accuracy,  of 
all  kinds  of  preparations,  and 
in  this  respect  is  of  essential 
importance  to  the  advance  of 
anatomy,  by  enabling  the  dis- 
sector to  obtain  reliable  and 
durable  representations  of 
objects  that  very  soon  spoil, 
and  even  become  disgusting. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  thus  perpetuating  a  well- 
made  and  complicated  di? 
section,  than  there  is  in  ' 
taking  the  portrait  .j^: 
of  a  living  face.  We  Mf^J' 
will  not  trouble  our-*>4R£^ 
readers  with  any  # 
special  human 
illustrations  of 
this  kind ;  they 
will  not,  howev- 
er, object  to  look 
at  the  digestive 
tract  of  a  com- 
mon fowl,  Fig- 
ure 24,  which  was  obtained  in  this  way. 

Figure  25  also  offers  some  points  of  interest. 


Figure  24. 


Figure  25. 
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It  is  the  photograph  of  a  wax  cast  of  the  hu- 
man brain,  in  which  the  origin  of  all  the  nerves 
arising  therefrom  is  shown,  as  also  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  two  halves,  right  and  left. 
Figure  26  shows  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain, 


Figuke  26. 

and  its  symmetrical  division  into  two  equal 
portions,  right  and  left. 

We  may  perhaps  profitably  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle, by  introducing  some  of  the  author's  re- 
marks respecting  this  lateral  symmetry  ;  a  sym- 
metry so  complete,  that  we  are  actually  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  every  individual  has  two 
brains,  a  right  and  left.  This,  which  might 
seem  at  first  a  mere  useless  observation,  leads 
as  to  results  of  the  most  profound  interest  at 
last. 

In  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  as  the  essential  basis  of 
the  sciences  of  metaphysics  and  mental  philos- 
ophy, our  author  observes  as  follows  : 

"  The  study  of  this  portion  of  the  mechanism 
of  man,  brings  us,  therefore,  in  contact  with 
metaphysical  science,  and  some  of  its  funda- 
mental dogmas  we  have  to  consider.  Nearly 
all  philosophers  who  have  cultivated,  in  recent 
times,  that  branch  of  knowledge,  have  viewed 
with  apprehension  the  rapid  advances  of  physi- 
ology, foreseeing  that  it  would  attempt  the  final 
solution  of  problems  which  have  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  last  twenty  centuries.  In  this 
they  are  not  mistaken.  Certainly  it  is  desirable 
that  some  new  method  should  be  introduced 
which  may  give  point  and  precision  to  whatever 
metaphysical  truths  exist,  and  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish, separate,  and  dismiss  what  are  only 
vain  and  empty  speculations. 

"  So  far  from  philosophy  being  a  forbidden 
domain  to  the  physiologist,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  no  one  is  en- 
titled to  express  an  opinion  in  philosophy  ex- 
cept he  has  first  studied  physiology.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  only  possible  route  to  truth  in 
mental  philosophy,  is  through  a  study  of  the 
nervous  mechanism.  The  experience  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  years,  and  the  writings  of  the 


great  metaphysical  intellects,  attest,  with  a 
melancholy  emphasis,  the  vanity  of  all  other 
means. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  by  speculative  phi- 
losophers to  the  contrary,  the  advancement  of 
metaphysics  is  through  the  study  of  physiology. 
What  sort  of  a  science  would  optics  have  been 
among  men  who  had  purposely  put  out  their 
own  eyes  ?  What  would  have  been  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomy  among  those  who  disdained 
to  look  at  the  heavens  ?  Yet  that  is  the  pre- 
posterous course  that  has  been  followed  by  the 
so-called  philosophers !  They  have  given  us 
imposing  doctrines  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  mind,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  its  ma- 
terial substratum.  Of  the  great  authors  who 
have  thus  succeeded  one  another  in  ephemeral 
celebrity,  how  many  made  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  structure  of  the  human  brain? 
Doubtless  some  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
never  to  see  one !  Yet  that  wonderful  organ 
was  the  basis  of  all  their  speculations.  In  vol- 
untarily isolating  themselves  from  every  solid 
fact  which  might  serve  to  be  a  landmark  to  them, 
they  may  be  truly  said  to  have  sailed  upon  a 
shoreless  sea,  from  which  the  fog  never  lifts. 
The  only  fact  which  they  teach  us  with  certain- 
ty, is  that  they  know  nothing  with  certainty. 
It  is  the  inherent  difficulty  of  their  method, 
that  it  must  lead  to  unsubstantial  results.  What 
is  not  founded  on  a  material  substratum  is 
necessarily  a  castle  in  the  air." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  modern 
physiologists  have  commenced  the  study  of  men- 
tal phenomena,  from  that  of  the  structure  of  the 
brain.  A^  an  example  of  their  processes  of 
investigation,  we  may  refer  to  the  new  doctrines 
respecting  the  doubleness  of  mental  operations, 
as  depending  upon  the  symmetrical  doubleness 
of  structure  pointed  out,  in  our  explanation  of 
Figures  25  and  26. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manner  of 
action  of  each  half  of  the  brain  is  analogous  to 
the  manner  of  action  of  each  ear  and  each  eye. 
The  two  eyes,  for  instance,  do  not  double  the 
intensity  of  visual  impressions,  nor  do  the  two 
ears  make  a  sound  that  we  are  listening  to 
twice  as  loud  as  if  one  alone  were  employed. 
Indeed  by  many  simple  experiments  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  use  only  one  of  these 
double  organs  at  a  time,  though  we  can  pass 
with  wonderful  rapidity  at  will  from  the  use  of 
one  to  that  of  the  other.  Thus  if  a  person 
places  his  extended  hand  along  his  nose,  so,  as 
it  were,  to  divide  one  eye  from  the  other,  and 
then  looks  at  a  printed  page,  he  will  find  that 
he  really  reads  with  one  eye  at  a  time,  though 
he  can  rapidly  pass  from  the  use  of  the  one  to 
that  of  the  other  at  will,  and  so  read  the  parts 
of  the  page  that  are  on  either  side  of  the  hand, 
being  perfectly  conscious,  however,  of  the  effort 
he  is  obliged  to  make  in  passing  from  one  to 
the  other.  So  with  the  brain,  we  never  use  its 
two  halves  at  the  same  moment,  but  employ  one 
or  the  other  alternately ;  and  many  cases  are  on 
record  where  one  half  of  it  has  been  totally  de- 
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stroyed,  as  by  gunshot  wound  or  disease,  and 
the  other  has  officiated  passably  well,  just  as  we 
can  see  with  one  eye,  though  the  other  may 
have  been  lost.  We  have  therefore  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independent  action  of  each  hemisphere 
or  half  of  the  brain,  and  may  conclude  that  the 
conjoint  use  of  the  two,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
double  organs  of  sense,  is  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  doubling  the  intensity  of  effect,  as 
for  rendering  the  impressions  more  correct  or 
precise,  or  true.  The  imperfections  of  one  half 
are  commonly  corrected  by  the  other.  On  this 
doubleness  of  structure  undoubtedly  depends 
our  capability  of  indulging  in  double  trains  of 
thought,  as  when  we  listen  in  part  to  a  dull 
sermon,  and  in  part  permit  the  mind  to  be  wan- 
dering off  on  worldly  affairs.  Where  the  two 
halves  are  acting  in  precise  unison,  and  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  the  most  powerful  men- 
tal results  will  arise ;  but  if  by  reason  of  differ- 
ences in  their  construction,  or  through  tempo- 
rary disease,  there  are  great  differences  in  their 
manner  of  operation,  just  as  when  we  press  on 
one  of  the  eyeballs  with  the  finger  all  external 
objects  become  distorted  and  doubled  to  the 
sight,  so  the  insubordination  of  one  hemisphere 
can  not  be  overcome  by  the  other,  and  insanity 
is  the  result.  More  particularly  those  strange 
forms  which  have  long  attracted  the  attention 
of  physicians,  and  which  are  known  under  the 
designations  of  double  and  alternate  conscious- 
ness, or  double  life.  If  we  examine  critically 
the  case  of  such  an  insane  man,  we  may  find 
that  he  indulges  in  two  distinct  trains  of  thought, 
each  of  which,  taken  by  itself,  may  possibly  be 
sane  enough,  but  it  is  by  his  passing  from  one 
to  the  other  that  incongruities  arise.  In  like 
manner  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  sane  this  independent  and  yet  double 
action  is  observable,  as  in  the  operation  "of 
castle-building,  as  it  is  designated,  in  which  we 
permit  one  hemisphere  to  act  and  present  fanci- 
ful delusions,  the  other,  as  itwere,  watching  with 
satisfaction  the  operation,  and  in  this  respect 
lending  itself  to  it.  Not  that  for  a  moment  we 
suppose  there  is  any  truth  in  the  ideas  suggest- 
ed;  and  in  this  the  phenomenon  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  dreaming,  in  which  it  never 
occurs  to  us  that  the  scenes  and  actions  are  un- 
substantial." 

Upon  these  principles  physiologists  also  ex- 
plain what  has  been  termed  the  sentiment  of 
pre-existence.  "By  this  term  is  understood 
that  strange  impression,  which  all  persons  have 
occasionally  observed  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  that  some  incident  or  scene  at  the  moment 
occurring  to  them,  it  may  be  of  quite  a  trivial 
nature,  has  been  witnessed  by  them  once  before, 
and  is  in  an  instant  recognized.  This  arises 
from  the  almost  contemporaneous  action  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  there  being,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  confusion  of  memory,  and  Ave  are  led 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  an  interval  of  in- 
definite duration,  when  in  point  of  fact  it  was 
an  impression  in  each  hemisphere,  closely  co- 
incident in  point  of  time ;  in  the  same  manner 


as  in  dreaming,  our  mental  operations  are  some- 
times carried  forward  with  the  most  marvelous 
speed.  Thus  a  sudden  sound  which  awakes  us, 
or  even  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  is  over  in  a 
moment,  may  be  incorporated  or  expanded  into 
a  long  dream,  diversified  with  a  various  multi- 
tude of  incidents,  all  appearing  to  follow  one 
another  in  an  appropriate  order,  and  occupying, 
as  we  judge,  quite  a  long  time,  yet  all  necessa- 
rily arising  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  for  we 
awake  at  the  moment  of  the  disturbance.  Of 
the  same  kind  is  that  remarkable  deception 
which  is  authentically  related  by  those  who  have 
recovered  from  death  by  drowning,  that  in  the 
last  moment  of  their  agony  all  the  various 
events  of  their  past  life,  even  those  of  a  trivial 
kind,  have  come  rushing  before  them  with  mi- 
raculous clearness."  The  sentiment  of  pre-ex- 
istence may  therefore  be  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  quickly  succeeding  action  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  brain. 


THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY    PORTE    CRAYON. 

"Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds; 
His  path  was  rugged  and  sore, 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
And  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before." 

MAN,  like  the  inferior  animals,  has  his  Jn- 
stincts,  less  imperious  and  less  reliable,  but 
oftener  controlling  his  godlike  reason  than  most 
are  willing  to  admit.  Possibly  we  might  get  along 
better  if  these  promptings  were  more  frequent- 
ly regarded.  Let  philosophers  work  out  the 
problem;  we  haven't  time  at  present.  But  who 
has  not  felt  the  restlessness  that  precedes  the 
approach  of  spring,  long  before  the  face  of  na- 
ture has  manifested  any  of  its  indications  ?  that 
yearning  for  the  open  air,  while  yet  the  north 
wind  nips  ears  and  noses?  that  itching  to  sow 
and  plant,  before  the  frozen  earth  can  receive 
the  seed  ?  that  longing  for  greens,  before  there 
are  any  sprouts  ?  The  sap  begins  to  rise  in 
the  trees,  and  the  blood  courses  warmer  in  the 
veins,  suggesting  dreams  of  blossoms  and  balmy 
breezes.  What  though  the  snow  lies  deep  and 
the  wind  howls — spring  is  coming! 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1856,  the  sun  rose 
bright,  and  the  crusted  snow  seemed  at  last  to 
be  yielding  to  his  genial  rays.  Books  had  be- 
come a  bore,  and  I  sallied  forth  to  see  my  friend 
Porte  Crayon.  I  found  him  at  a  table  busily 
engaged  in  pointing  his  pencils,  while  his  knap- 
sack lay  upon  the  floor  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  articles  which  indicated  preparation  for 
a  journey. 

"  Good-morning,  P .  You  see  I  am  get- 
ting ready  for  a  trip.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
sleigh-bells  and  below  zero." 

"  Then  you  must  meditate  a  journey  toward 
the  tropics  ?" 

"  Southward,  ho !  To  meet  the  coming  spring, 
to  cull  the  earliest  flowers,  and  eat  green  peas 
in  Charleston  ;  to  steal  upon  Old  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, and  sketch  him  while  he  sleeps.     In  short, 
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to  gratify  an  irresistible  yearning  for  movement. 
I  feel  the  spring  in  my  veins, 
4  Awakening  long  buried  memories  of  youth  and  love.'  " 

"  How  long  buried  ?"  asked  Crayon,  redden- 
ing.   "  How  old  do  you  imagine  I  am  ?    P , 

you  are  impertinent." 

"  I  beg  pardon.  Do  you  take  the  ladies  with 
you  this  time  ?" 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Crayon,  sighing  audi- 
bly. "Their  companionship  would  indeed  be 
agreeable,  vastly  agreeable ;  but  to  travel  ad- 
vantageously, the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  the  trav- 
eler should  be  disengaged,  and  his  movements 
untrammeled.  He  should,  indeed,  be  all  eyes 
and  ears.  With  sweet  faces  always  so  near, 
the  enchantment  of  the  more  distant  landscape 
is  often  disregarded,  and  the  merry  laugh,  while 
it  beguiles  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  cheats  the 
ear  of  much  useful  information." 

"True,"  said  I ;  "  and  besides  their  exorbitant 
claims  on  one's  time  and  attention,  it  is  a  con- 
founded tiresome  business  lugging  them  along 
in  a  narrative,  if  perchance  we  should  conclude 
to  write  an  account  of  your  travels  in  these 
Southern  climes.  They  talk  so  much,  and  so 
little  to  the  point,  that  every  subject  gets  com- 
plicated, and  one  can  never  finish." 

"In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  circum- 
stances render  it  impossible  for  them  to  accom- 
pany me  at  this  time,  even  if  I  wished  it." 

"  What  circumstances  ?  if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  inquire." 

"Why,  in  short,  they  don't  like  the  proposed 
route.  Having  no  information  of  the  country 
beyond  what  they  get  from  the  geography,  they 
think  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  swamps 
and  turpentine,  and,  in  consequence,  have  per- 
emptorily declined  my  invitation." 

"  If  the  conversation  had  commenced  at  this 
point,  it  might  have  been  shorter." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Crayon.  "One 
must  always  have  good  reasons  for  yielding  to 
necessity,  and  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
state  mine  beforehand." 

At  this  point  Uncle  Jim  entered  with  a  hod 
of  coal. 

"Uncle,  what  do  you  think  of  the  weather? 
Are  we  going  to  have  a  break-up?" 

"  Not  yit,  master,  not  yit,"  said  Jim,  depos- 
iting the  hod  on  the  hearth ;  "  and  if  Mass' 
Porte  da  is  a-gwine  to  travel,  I  'vises  him  to 
put  it  off  good  six  weeks  yit ;  for  what  I  am  a- 
gwine  to  tell  you  ain't  no  lie,  but  a  fac — sign 
never  fails.  Mass'  Porte  knows  a  ground  hog, 
eh?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.     Here's  a  picture  of  one." 

"Dat's  him,  all  over.  Well  now,  masters, 
on  dis  day,  2d  of  Feb'way,  ground  hog  comes 
out  he  hole  to  look  about,  see  how  times  is,  ef 
so  be  den  he  can't  see  his  shadow,  day  dark 
and  clowdy,  de  creeter  runs  round  and  takes 
his  pleasure,  for  den  he  knows  sping  is  comin' 
sure  enough,  but  if  so  be  dat  he  sees  his  shadow 
like  to-day,  de  creeter  goes  back  and  stays  six 
weeks,  kase  he  knows  it  gwine  to  be  hard 
weather." 
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"Why,  Uncle  Jim,  how  does  he  know  it?" 

"  Dunno,  mass'r,  dunno ;  dese  beast  creeters 
knows  things  better  dan  lamed  men ;  how  dey 
knows  um,  Lord  above  only  knows ;  but  if  you 
takes  my  'vice,  Mass'  Porte,  you'll  stay  in  de 
house  dese  six  weeks  comin'.  Mind  what  1 
tells  you ;  dat's  a  fac." 

Porte  Crayon  looked  blank,  and  cursed  the 
ground  hog  roundly.  "Many  a  one,"  said  he, 
"have  I  seen,  while  watching  for  deer,  as,  all 
unconscious  of  my  proximity,  he  would  come 
out  of  his  hole  and  play  around.  I  spared  their 
lives  because  I  considered  them  harmless  creat- 
ures ;  and  now,  in  return,  the  devilish  beasts 
have  broken  up  my  trip,  or  at  least  deferred  it 
for  six  weeks." 

The  weather  that  followed  fully  justified 
Uncle  Jim's  prognosis ;  and  as  I  frequently 
thereafter  saw  our  hero  sleighing  around  with 
one  or  another  of  his  quondam  fellow-travelers, 
I  presume  the  delay  did  not  go  so  hard  with 
him. 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,Crayon  informed 
me  that  he  was  tired  waiting  for  the  blasted 
ground  hog,  and  had  determined  to  start  next 
morning  at  all  hazards.  During  the  night  the 
snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  on 
Monday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  zero.  Notwithstanding  this 
unpromising  condition  of  things,  my  persever- 
ing friend  was  at  the  cars  in  due  time,  fully 
equipped  for  the  journey.  At  the  warning 
scream  of  the  steam-whistle  we  parted,  with  a 
promise  on  his  part  to  keep  us  fully  informed 
in  regard  to  his  movements  and  adventures. 

The  following  rambling  notes  we  have  se- 
lected from  the  letters  we  have  since  received ; 
and  that  they  may  lose  none  of  the  freshness 
of  out-door  sketches,  we  have  preserved,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  form  and  phraseology 
of  the  originals.  Of  how  our  hero  danced  at 
a  ball  in  the  Federal  City — of  how  he  tarried 
in  Richmond,  and  supped  at  Ballard's  Exchange 
with  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  Old  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  how  the  assembled  wisdom 
drank    Champagne    until   it   grew   wiser    and 
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wiser — of  the  ancient  borough  of  Norfolk,  fa- 
mous for  its  chivalry  and  hospitality,  and,  lat- 
terly, more  famous  for  its  unspeakable  misfor- 
tunes, we  shall  not  at  present  speak,  for  our 
hero  had  not  yet  unpacked  his  sketch-book, 
and  without  his  sketches  Porte  Crayon  scarcely 
rises  above  the  commonplace.  Our  narrative 
opens  at  Suffolk,  Virginia. . 

March  18th.  In  Norfolk  I  was  advised  to 
enter  the  Swamp  from  Suffolk,  as  the  distance 
from  that  place  to  Lake  Drummond,  by  the 
Land  Company's  canal,  is  considerably  less  than 
by  the  route  from  Norfolk.  I  consequently 
took  the  cars  on  the  Seaboard  and  lloanoke 
Kailroad,  and  reached  here  about  half-past  eight 
this  morning.  Suffolk,  the  county  seat  of  Nanse- 
mond,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State. 
It  is  situated  on  theNansemond  river,  and  con- 
tains twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  except  the  loss  of  its  commercial  import- 
ance, it  stands  pretty  much  where  it  did  before 
the  Revolutionary  war.  I  expected  to  have 
found  a  very  old,  decayed,  desolate  looking 
village,  such  as  may  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  was  agreeably  disappointed.  With 
few  exceptions  the  houses  are  of  wood,  painted 
white,  each  standing  by  itself  and  surrounded 
with  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  trees.  Its  single 
street,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
is  shaded  on  either  side  by  fine  rows  of  trees, 
while  the  dwellings,  without  any  pretensions  to 
architectural  elegance,  have  a  neat,  rural  air, 
quite  captivating  to  one  wearied  of  towns  and 
cities.  On  stepping  from  the  cars  I  was  ac- 
costed by  an  amiable  looking  mulatto  boy,  who 
took  my  knapsack  out  of  my  hand  and  warmly 
recommended  the  Central  Hotel  to  my  favor- 
able consideration.  The  Central  was  an  old 
fashioned  wooden  building,  which  had  evidently 
at  one  time  been  a  private  residence  and  taste- 
fully improved.  Two  gigantic  box-trees  stood 
within  a  paled  inclosure,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  principal  entrance,  while  the  old  Virginia 
outside  chimneys  were  covered  to  the  tops  with 
ivy.  To  be  sure  the  Venetians  had  lost  half 
their  slats,  and  some  of  them  hung  awry,  while 
the  white  and  green  paint  had  become  dingy 
and  faded ;  but  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  taken 
with  the  air  of  decayed  respectability  which  the 
establishment  wore  from  this  circumstance.  I 
scarcely  know  why  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
describe  this  old  house  so  minutely,  as  it  has  no 
historic  associations  that  I  know  of,  nor  is  it  to  be 
the  theatre  of  any  tragedy,  love  plot,  or  ghostly 
apparition.  But  M'Guire  is  one  of  the  most 
obliging  of  hosts,  and  I  spent  two  weeks  there 
very  pleasantly  eating  fish  and  oysters.  More- 
over, its  appearance  pleased  my  fancy,  and  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Southern  country.  Through  the 
kind  offices  of  some  friends  I  completed  my  ar- 
rangements to  visit  the  Swamp  on  the  following 
morning.  A  basket  of  provisions,  a  roll  of 
blankets,  and  a  buffalo  robe  for  bedding,  were 
put  upon  mine  host's  buggy  wagon,  and  about 
ten  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  19th,  we  mounted  in 
person  and  drove  off  to  the  canal,  two  miles  dis- 


tant. Here  I  found  a  large  covered  barge  and 
two  stout  negroes  at  my  service.  My  baggage 
was  quickly  transferred  from  the  buggy  to  the 
boat.  Each  negro  had  a  covered  tin  bucket 
containing  his  day's  provision,  but  on  ascertain- 
ing that  I  contemplated  staying  several  days,  a 
large  iron  kettle  and  a  couple  of  skillets  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  spiders,  were  put  into  the 
barge.  The  boatmen  each  took  hold  of  a  long 
pole,  and  by  the  help  of  a  peg  and  a  withe  rigged 
it  horizontally,  one  to  the  bow  and  the  other  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  so  that  the  ends  projected 
over  the  tow-path.  They  then  bore  their  breasts 
upon  the  poles,  and,  with  one  foot  advanced, 
stood  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  me  as  if 
!  waiting  a  signal.  "Forward!"  The  barge  went 
rippling  through  the  water.  I  waved  adieu  to 
my  friends  at  the  bridge,  and  without  more 
ceremony  took  my  stand  upon  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  from  whence  my  straining  eyes  strove  to 
follow  an  excited  fancy  onward  to  the  shores 
of  the  dusky  lake. 

The  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  has  haunted 
my  imagination  from  my  earliest  recollection, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  exquisite 
ballad  of  Moore's  was  my  lullaby  in  infancy, 
and  even  now,  whenin  sad  and  dreamy  mood, 
that  old  wailing  melody  invariably  recurs  to  me 
as  it  was  sung  over  my  cradle,  soothing  the  real 
with  the  wilder  sorrow  of  the  poet's  fancy. 

Before  I  was  aware  of  it  I  was  in  the  Swamp. 
Lofty  trees  threw  their  arching  limbs  over  the 
canal,  clothed  to  their  tops  with  a  gauze-like 
drapery  of  tangled  vines;  walls  of  matted  reeds 
closed  up  the  view  on  either  side,  while  thickets 
of  myrtle,  green  briar,  bay,  and  juniper,  hung 
over  the  black,  narrow  canal,  until  the  boat 
could  scarcely  find  a  passage  between.  ■  The 
sky  was  obscured  with  leaden  colored  cloud?, 
and  all  nature  was  silent,  monotonous,  death- 
like. The  surface  of  the  canal  was  glassy 
smooth,  and  reflected  the  towering  trees,  the 
festooned  vines,  and  pendant  moss,  with  the 
clearness  of  a  mirror.  Before  and  behind  the 
perspective  lines  ran  to  a  point.  The  low  whis- 
pering ripple  of  the  water,  and  the  sullen  tramp, 
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tramp,  tramp,  of  the  bargemen,  did  not  disturb 
the  stillness,  but  made  it  seem  all  the  more 
dreary,  like  the  ticking  of  an  old  clock  in  a 
deserted  house  at  midnight.     I  was  alone,  ut- 
terly alone.     My  men  were  voiceless  as  the 
mutes  of  an  Eastern  despot.     With  the  eternal 
tramp,  tramp,   tramp,   they  might   have   been 
ghouls,  or  cunningly-devised  machines,  set  in 
motion  by  some  malignant  sorcerer,  to  bear  me 
away  living  into  a  region  of  stagnation  and 
death.  -  Occasional  glimpses  through  the  thick 
undergrowth  showed  on  either  side  extensive 
pools  of  black,  slimy  water,  from  which  rose  the 
broad-based  cypress,  and  grouped  around  those 
strange  contorted  roots,  called  knees,  gnarled 
and  knotted  like  stalagmites  in  a  cave.     There, 
upon  a  decayed  log,  lay  coiled  a  dead  snake, 
dragged  untimely  from  his  winter  retreat  by  a 
hungry  otter.     As  we  passed,  I  heard  a  rushing 
of  wings  above  us,  and  saw  a  lazy,  loathsome 
buzzard,  scared  from  his  perch  and  sailing  away 
above  the  tree  tops.     The  tow-path  now  was 
nothing  more  than  a  line  of  juniper  logs,  laid 
along  the  bank  among  the   grass  and   reeds. 
The  overarching  gums  had  given  place  to  a 
thick  grove  of  pointed  juniper  trunks,  deadened 
by  a  recent  fire.     This  region  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  crowded  docks  of  a  maritime 
town.     The  horizontally  projecting  limbs  were 
the  booms  and  yards,  while  the  hanging  vines 
served  as  cordage.    Then  the  gums  and  cypresses 


reappeared,  the  same  beds  of  reeds,  evergreens, 
and  briars,  in  endless  perspective.  We  were 
entering  on  the  fourth  hour. 

Monotony  is  wearisome,  dreary,  solemn,  ter- 
rible. Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  It  sounded  like 
the  dread  footstep  of  the  Commander  in  Don 
Giovanni.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  like  the  beat- 
ing pinions  of  Sleep  and  Death,  as  they  bore 
away  the  body  of  Sarpedon. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  I  tried  to  sing,  and 
my  voice  woke  the  hollow,  sullen  echoes  for 
the  first  time.  What  could  I  sing  but  the  old 
mournful  lullaby,  that  rose  to  my  lips  unbid- 
den : 

"  They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true ; 
She  has  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
Where  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 
"  Her  fire-fly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see, 

Her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear ; 
Long,  long,  and  loving  our  lives  shall  be, 
I'll  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress-tree, 

When  the  footstep  of  Death  is  near. 
M  Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds ; 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore, 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
And  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 

And  man  never  trod  before, 
a  And  when  on  the  ground  he  sunk  to  sleep — ■ 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew — 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew. 
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••And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirred  the  brake. 
The  coppersnake  breathed  in  his  ear; 
'Till  starting,  he  cried,  from  his  dreams  awake, 
'  Oh !  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  lake, 
And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dearf 

'•'•  He  saw  the  lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 
Quick  over  its  surface  played ; 
'Oh,  welcome,1  he  cried,  'my  dear  one's  light!' 
And  the  dim  shores  echoed  for  many  a  night 
The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid. 

"He  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark, 

Which  carried  him  off  from  the  shore ; 

Far,  far,  he  followed  the  meteor  spark. 

The  winds  were  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark, 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

M  But  oft  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp 
This  maid  and  her  lover  so  true, 
Are  seen,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp, 
To  cross  the  lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 
And  paddle  their  white  canoe." 


The  bargemen  seemed  to  bend  to  the  poles 
more  vigorously.  I  was  glad  to  hear  them  pant, 
for  it  sounded  like  life.  With  a  louder  note  1 
again  broke  forth, 

"  Oh !  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  lake  ?" 

The  perspective  lines  were  run  out  at  last. 
We  turned  a  reedy  point,  and  a  broad  sheet  of 
water  lay  before  us.  Ely  Reed  threw  up  his 
hand  and  cried,  "  The  lake !"  Jim  Pierce  veiled. 
"  The  lake !  the  lake !"  "  The  lake !"  I  'shout- 
ed, and  then  quickly  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  barge  was  made  fast  to  the  shore,  hard 
by  the  entrance  of  the  canal.  I  signed  to  the 
men  to  land  the  baggage,  and  then,  by  creeping 
through  the  reeds  and  leaping  from  tussock  to 
tussock,  I  got  off  far  enough  to  be  out  of  sight, 
and  out  of  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and  seated 
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myself  upon  a  cypress  root. 
There  it  was — the  dream  of 
my  childhood  fulfilled.  It  was 
neither  new  nor  strange.  I 
had  seen  it  a  thousand  times 
in  my  waking  and  sleeping 
dreams,  as  I  saw  it  then ;  the 
broad  expanse  of  dusky  water 
with  its  dim  circling  shores, 
the  same  dark  leaden  waves 
rolling  over  its  surface  and  los- 
ing themselves  silently  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes.  Then 
those  gigantic  skeletons  of  cy- 
press that  rose  so  grandly  in 
the  foreground,  their  wild,  con- 
torted limbs  waving  with  weep- 
ers of  funereal  moss,  that  hung 
down  even  to  the  water.  It 
was  complete  at  all  points,  a 
picture  of  desolation — Desola- 
tion. He  that  is  happy,  whose 
love  is  true,  whose  debts  are 
paid,  whose  children  blooming, 
may  find  strange  pleasure  in 
thus  fancifully  wooing  this  aw- 
ful phantom  ;  but  when  inexo- 
rable fate  has  laid  its  icy  grasp  upon  the  heart- 
strings, then  a  man  puts  this  by  impatiently, 
and  beckons  joy  to  come — even  folly  and  fri- 
volity are  welcomer  guests  to  him. 

I  have  seen  the  lake,  and  a  long  life  yearn- 
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ing  has  been  gratified.  I  have  seen  the  lake, 
and  the  romance  of  boyhood  is  undisturbed.  I 
have  seen  the  lake,  and  the  recollection  still 
enhances  the  mournful  beauty  of  the  old  song. 
There  may  be  those  who  have  seen  it  with 
different  or  indifferent  eyes — let 
them  call  me  fanciful,  but  disturb1 
not  my  dream.  Just  then  a  bald 
eagle  hovered  over  my  head.  Our 
glorious  national  emblem  remind- 
ed me  of  stealing;  and  stealing, 
of  niggers  ;  and  these,  very  natu- 
rally, of  dinner.  •  When  I  return- 
ed, I  found  Jim  Pierce  cooking 
some  ham  and  eggs  under  a  shed 
which  had  evidently  been  recent- 
ly occupied  by  some  fisherman. 
Jim  was  a  tall  wiry  black,  with 
his  hair  plaited  into  numerous 
pig-tails — a  mode  of  dressing  the 
wool  common  among  the  blacks 
at  the  South.  •  He  has  goggle  eyes 
and  an  intelligent  countenance, 
talks  better  than  negroes  usually 
do,  and  cooks  remarkably  well; 
Ely  Keed  is  a  turkey-egg  mulatto, 
well-formed,  but  with  an  unpre- 
possessing face  —  with  nothing 
about  him  sufficiently  striking  to 
justify  either  a  description  or  a 
sketch.  I  have  pictured  my  men 
at  this  time  because  it  was  the 
first  moment  since  we  entered 
the  Swamp  that  I  had  felt  suffi- 
ciently disengaged  to  notice  them. 
I  made  a  hearty  meal  on  the  ba- 
con and  eggs,  and  after  dinner 
took  a  nap  upon  a  bed  of  dried 
reeds.  Toward  evening  it  cleared 
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oii',  and  I  ordered  out  the  barge  for  a  row  on 
the  lake.  The  sunset  was  glorious,  but  the 
rowing  with  but  two  oarsmen  was  rather  heavy 
work,  and  I  soon  returned.  The  men  built  a 
fresh  fire  at  the  camp,  and  stretched  themselves 
to  sleep  on  two  bits  of  plank.  As  the  twilight 
faded  out  a  mist  began  to  gather  over  the  wa- 
ter, and  presently  the  full  moon  rose. 

These  circumstances  seemed  like  an  invita- 
tion to  indulge  in  a  little  more  romance,  and  I 
sat  myself  down  upon  a  tussock  apart  from  the 
negroes,  to  watch  the  moon  rolling  up  from  be- 
hind a  group  of  frantic-looking  old  cypresses. 
I  thought  I  heard  the  faint  sound  of  a  paddle 
far  over  the  lake.'  Aslhent  to  listen  thesoundbe- 
ame  more  and  more  distinct.  Strange  thought ! 
Is  it  only  fancy,  or  can  there  be  other  wander- 
ers in  this  solitude  besides  ourselves?  The 
sound  of  a  paddle  had  now  become  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  was  evidently  nearing  the  point  where 
T  lay.  By  the  light  of  the  broad  moon  I  could 
also  see  a  white  object  moving  rapidly  toward 
me,  which  soon  took  the  well-defined  form  of  a 
<>oat.  I  felt  strangely.  Can  the  old  ballad  be 
■  rue,  then  ?  and  do  the  phantom  lovers  still 
haunt  the  lonely  lake  ? 

•'  Now  all  my  flesh's  hair  upstood." 

The  white  canoe  shot  up  into  the  bay  near 
our  barge ;  paddled  not  by  the  death-cold  maid, 
as  I  confidently  expected,  but  by  Joe  Skeeters. 


Joe  Skeeters  holds  the  office  of  shingle-counter 
for  the  Dismal  Swamp  Land  Company,  and  in 
addition  is  a  thoroughbred  swamper,  and  an  oc- 
casional fisherman  on  the  lake.  The  camp  of 
which  we  had  taken  possession  belonged  to  him. 
as  did  the  nets  which  hung  about  it.  ■  Skeeters 
was  not  particularly  prepossessing  in  Ins  appear- 
ance, and  maybe  a  little  blunt  in  his  manner? 
at  first,  but  when  he  came  to  be  properly  un- 
derstood, he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  a  Swamp  gentleman.  No  French 
noble  of  the  ancient  regime  could  have  done 
the  honors  of  a  palace  more  appropriately  than 
Joe  did  the  honors  of  Lake  Drummond  to  the 
stranger. 

He  had  with  him  a  friend,  or  sort  of  lieuten- 
ant, who  helped  to  paddle  the  new  cypress  canoe, 
to  fish  his  gill  nets,  or  cook,  as  he  was  wanted. 
The  lieutenant  landed  two  or  three  dozen  speck- 
led perch,  while  Skeeters  and  myself  took  a 
drink  of  bald-face  together,  which  in  these  parts 
is  the  sacred  pledge  of  hospitality,  like  the  eat- 
ing of  salt  among  the  Turks.  "Jim  Pierce," 
said  the  lieutenant,  for  they  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted,  "gim'me  dad  da  spida'  da."  Jim 
handed  over  the  utensil,  when  the  fisherman 
proceeded  to  fry  up  some  fat  middling  until  the 
bottom  of  the  skillet  was  fluent  with  grease. 
Into  this  he  poured  some  water,  and  when  it  got 
hot  he  laid  in  the  fish  with  some  salt  and  sev- 
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eral  pods  of  red  pepper.  This  mess  was  put  to 
stew  over  a  slow  fire.  In  the  mean  time  the 
lieutenant  fried  several  of  the  larger  perch  with 
special  care  until  they  were  very  brown  and 
crisp. 

"  Jim  Pierce,"  said  he  again,  "  dad  da  spida' 
abilin'da?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Jim. 

"Den  liflfit  offden." 

When  the  mess  was  ready  Skeeters  approach- 
ed me,  and,  with  a  bow,  presented  a  clean  cy- 
press shingle : 

"  Come,  stranger,  you  must  eat  a  pearch  with 
us." 

I  had  dined  late,  and  commenced  apologiz- 
ing, but  the  lieutenant  hospitably  laid  a  large 
fish  on  my  shingle  : 

"  Come,  stranga',  you  muss  eat ;  I  briled  him 
puppus  faw  you." 

There  was  no  resisting  such  genuine  polite- 
ness. I  ate  the  fish,  and  found  it  so  sweet  that  I 
tried  a  second ;  then  Skeeters  pressed  me  to  take 
some  of  the  soup.  I  held  out  my  shingle  with- 
out resistance  this  time,  but  Joe  recommended 
that  it  should  be  served  in  a  tin  cup.  It  was 
quite  a  luxury  in  its  way,  and  I  made  a  very 
hearty  supper.  After  the  meal  was  finished  we 
told  stories  of  hunting  and  fishing  adventures 
in  the  mountains  and  the  swamps  alternately,  i 

The  game  is  almost  identically  the  same,  and 
the  mode  of  life  not  so  dissimilar  as  one  might 
suppose.  In  the  Swamp  are  found  bear,  deer, 
otter,  raccoons,  possums,  etc.,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, and  wild  ducks.  The  waters  also  abound 
in  fine  fresh-water  fish,  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  are  the  speckled  perch.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  wild  cattle  that  subsist  upon  the 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  reed.  Their  flesh  is 
of  a  remarkably  fine  flavor,  and  their  ferocity 
sometimes  renders  them  extremely  dangerous 


to  the  hunter.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  this  vast  wilderness  is  by  any  means- 
a  common  hunting-ground.  "  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  rarely  entered  except  by  the  most  resolute 
and  experienced  swampers,  and  the  wild  beasts 
remain  for  the  most  part  undisturbed  in  their 
gloomy  and  inaccessible  retreat.  When  con- 
versation began  to  flag  Skeeter's  friend  produced 
a  dirty,  well-thumbed  pack  of  cards,  and  proposed 
a  game  of  seven-up,  mentioning,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  he  had  no  money  we  would  not 
bet  any  thing. 

With  this  innocent  and  moderately  exciting 
amusement  Ave  passed  the  time  until  ten  o'clock, 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  look  after  the 
gill  nets.  I  requested  permission  to  accompany 
the  lieutenant,  and  we  paddled  away  out  in  the 
lake,  which  lay  smooth  as  glass  in  the  misty 
moonlight.  .  It  was  a  wild,  weird  scene,  sug- 
gestive to  the  imagination  of  more  than  lan- 
guage can  express ;  but  it  was  recommended  to 
sit  steady  in  the  canoe,  and  I  soon  became  in- 
terested in  the  fishing.  The  sport  was  novel, 
but  hardly  more  exciting  than  the  game  of  all- 
fours,  for  most  of  the  nets  had  nothing  in  them, 
and  half  a  dozen  perch,  about  the  size  of  my 
hand,  were  the  only  reward  of  our  labor.  As 
we  turned  our  prow  landward  I  saw  one  of  the 
nets  shaken  violently,  and  something  flashing 
and  struggling  in  the  water.  A  few  strokes  of 
the  paddle  brought  us  alongside,  and  after  an 
exciting  fight,  we  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large 
black  fish,  who  had  unadvisedly  fallen  into  our 
trap.  The  prize  measured  twenty^-eight  inch- 
es in  length.  On  our  return  to  camp  we  felt 
chilled,  so  hot  toddy  was  served  round,  and  we 
afterward  withdrew  to  our  sleeping  apartment. 
This  was  a  board  shantyr,  some  paces  distant 
from  the  cooking  camp,  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  fishermen  during  the  sporting  season. 
Here  I  found  my  buffalo  robe 
and  blankets  spread  upon  the 
bed  of  honor — an  old  bedstead 
bottomed  with  some  smooth 
planks.  The  rest  of  the  party 
took  the  floor.  It  might  look 
like  effeminacy'  to  sleep  on  clean 
smooth  planks,  but  how  could  I 
refuse  the  delicate  attention  ?  I 
enjoyed  a  night  of  sweet  repose, 
awaking  two  or  three  times  to 
turn  over  and  be  again  soothed 
to  sleep  by  the  snoring  quar- 
tette performed  by  my  compan- 
ions. 

The  morning  was  frosty,  brisk, 
and  bright,  and  we  were  stirring 
betimes.  The  lake  was  entire- 
ly hidden  by  a  thick  coverlet  of 
white  mist,  which  lay  upon  its 
,-urface  almost  as  palpable  as  if  it 
had  been  a  light  cotton  comfort- 
er, or  mayhap  an  extensive  worst- 
ed nube.  This  was  presently 
rolled  off  by  a  lively  northwest- 
ern breeze  (that  acted  probably 
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as  maid  of  honor  to  the  lake),  and  packed  away 
for  future  use,  we  did  not  see  where.  Jim 
Pierce,  meanwhile,  had  got  us  a  capital  break- 
fast ;  strong  coffee,  fish,  ham  and  eggs,  and  for 
half  an  hour  the  shingles  circulated  freely. 

I  was  not  romantic  this  morning,  and  as  the 
wind  promised  no  sport  at  the  fishery,  I  determ- 
ined to  turn  my  prow  landward. 

Once  more  in  the  canal,  we  were  completely  • 
protected  from  the  wind  by  the  dense  under- 
growth, and,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  aspect 
of  things  was  more  cheerful.  We  also  met  a 
number  of  lighters,  bound  for  the  distant  shores 
of  the  lake,  to  take  in  lumber,  or  carrying 
sand,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  Water- 
gate, at  the  lake  terminus  of  the  canal.     Al- 


though statistics  are'  stupid,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  our  homeward  journey  by 
some  less  poetical  and  more  practical  account 
of  the  Swamp.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define 
accurately  the  limits  of  the  great  Dismal  Swamp. 
On  the  Virginia  side  it  occupies  considerable 
portions  of  Nansemond  and  Princess  Anne 
counties,  and  in  North  Carolina,  portions  of 
Gates,  Pasquotank,  Camden,  and  Currituck. 
Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  from  six  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  square  miles.  Lake  Drum- 
mond  lies  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  Swamp.  It  is  a  pond  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  about  seven  across, 
measured  from  its  most  distant  points,  and  av- 
eraging twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth.     The 
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water  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Swamp  generally 
is  dark-colored,  like  French  brandy  or  strong 
coffee.  It  is  fresh,  healthful,  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and,  it  is  said,  will  keep  pure  for  an  un- 
limited time.  Hence  it  is  often  used  by  vessels 
going  on  long  voyages.  The  lake  is  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Suffolk,  and  twenty- two  from 
Norfolk ;  its  surface  is  eleven  or  twelve  feet 
above  mid-tide,  and  there  has  been  for  a  long 
time  a  question  of  supplying  the  latter  city  with 
water  from  this  source.  The  practicability  of  so 
doing  remains  to  be  tested. 

Some  years  ago  a  hotel  was  erected  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  for  the  accommodation  of 
pleasuring  parties  that  frequently  resort  there 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  A  stran- 
ger was  one  day  dining  at  the  house,  and  see- 
ing before  him  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid  which 
he  took  to  be  brandy,  he  helped  himself,  and 
mixed  from  another  bottle  which  seemed  to  con- 
tain water.  The  mixture  was  rather  strong, 
and  he  added  more  water,  and  so  kept  on  water- 
ing and  drinking  until  he  was  entirely  drunk 
and  thoroughly  perplexed. 

"  Landlord !"  he  stammered,  "  come  here. 
This  is  darn'd  queer  brandy  of  yours.  The 
more  water  I  put  in  the  stronger  it  gets." 

Now  the  landlord  had  furnished  white  whisky, 
that  it  might  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
water,  and  the  innocent  stranger  had  taken 
Swamp  water  for  brandy,  and  had  persevered 


in  weakening  his  drink  with  white  whisky. 
The  interior  of  the  Swamp  is  said  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  free  from  those  miasmatic 
diseases  which  prevail  in  the  tide-water  coun- 
try generally.  It  was  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
hotel  speculator  to  make  the  lake  a  place  of 
summer  resort,  where  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood might  take  refuge  from  the  epidemics; 
but  before  the  month  of  August,  visitors,  serv- 
ants, and  proprietors,  had  all  cleared  out  and 
left  the  place  in  full  possession  of  the  mosqui- 
toes and  yellow-flies.  *  These  insects  are  said  to 
be  savage  enough  to  worry  the  life  out  of  a 
mule.     The  hotel  was  taken  doAvn. 

The  principal  trees  in  the  Swamp  are  the  gum, 
white  pine,  cypress,  and  juniper.  *  The  juniper 
is  an  evergreen,  like  the  cedar.  The  under- 
growth is  more  varied,  and  during  the  summer 
months  is  surpassingly  rich  and  luxuriant.  The 
yellow  jessamine,  the  laurel,  the  myrtle,  and 
evergreen  bay  are  the  most  striking.  The  reed1- 
prevail  every  where.  The  land  where  the  gum 
grows  is  reclaimable,  and  very  fertile ;  elsewhere 
the  soil  seems  to  be  a  spongy,  half-formed  peat, 
into  which  one  may  thrust  a  stick  for  ten  or 
twenty  feet  without  finding  solid  bottom.  In 
dry  seasons,  it  sometimes  takes  fire,  and  burns 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  level.  Besides  the  animals  and 
wild  fowl  previously  mentioned,  the  Swamp 
abounds  in  all  the  reptiles  and  insects  common 
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to  the  surrounding  country.  A  canal,  passing 
through  the  Swamp,  connects  Norfolk,  harbor 
with  the  Pasquotank  river  in  North  Carolina. 
This  canal  passes  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Lake  Drummond,  and  is  supplied  by  a  feeder 
from  the  lake.  Other  improvements  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  traversing  portions  of  the  Swamp 
and  connecting  the  waters  of  Virginia  with 
those  of  North  Carolina,  are  now  in  progress. 
The  Land  Company's  canal,  the  same  by  which 
I  entered,  connects  the  lake  with  the  Nanse- 
raond  river,  near  Suffolk.  It  is  a  narrow  ditch, 
varying  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  width,  and 
serves  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  from  the 
interior  of  the  Swamp. 

This  Land  Company,  to  which  I  have  so 
frequently  referred,  was  organized  by  General 
Washington,  after  the  termination  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  its  original  design  was  to 
reclaim  and  reduce  the  land  to  cultivation. 
This  project  failed,  and  has  since  been  demon- 
strated to  be  impracticable,  but  the  Company 
has  realized  almost  fabulous  proceeds  from  the 
timber — juniper,  cypress,  and  white  pine — that 
covers  their  grant.  The  Company  owns  a  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  hires  others,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  getting  out  the  lumber  in  the  shape 
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of  shingles,  staves,  etc.  These  hands  are  tasked, 
furnished  with  provisions  at  a  fixed  rate,  and 
paid  for  all  work  exceeding  the  required  amount. 
Thus  an  expert  and  industrious  workman  may 
gain  a  considerable  sum  for  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  Swamp  is  said  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  escaped  slaves,  who  spend  their 
lives,  and  even  raise  families,  in  its  impenetra- 
ble fastnesses. 

These  people  live  by  woodcraft,  external  dep- 
redation, and  more  frequently,  it  is  probable,  by 
working  for  the  task  shingle-makers  at  reduced 
wages.  These  employes  often  return  greater 
quantities  of  work  than  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  produced  by  their  own  labor,  and 
draw  for  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  pro- 
visions necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  But 
the  provisions  are  furnished,  the  work  paid  for, 
and  no  questions  are  asked,  so  that  the  matter 
always  remains  involved  in  mystery. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  the  Horse  Camp,  and 
the  barge  is  hauled  up  a  rude  wharf,  piled  high 
with  fresh-made  shingles.  From  the  landing  a 
road,  or  causeway  of  logs,  leads  back  into  the 
Swamp.  A  hundred  paces  brings  us  to  Horse 
Camp,  the  head-quarters  of  the  shingle-makers 
in  this  district.  A  group  of  picturesque  sheds 
afford  accommodation  for  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  mules. 

The  occupants  were  absent  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  had 
full  opportunity  to  examine  the 
premises.  Although  of  the  rudest 
character,  there  seemed  to  be  ev- 
ery material  for  physical  comfort 
in  abundance.  There  was  bacon, 
salt  fish,  meal,  molasses,  whisky, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  besides  plen- 
ty of  fodder  for  the  mules.  While 
I  was  sketching,  a  distant  rum- 
bling advised  me  of  the  approach 
of  the  shingle-carts.  These  pres- 
ently passed,  seven  in  number, 
loaded  high  with  shingles,  and 
each  attended  by  a  boy  on  foot. 
When  they  discharged  their  car- 
goes at  the  landing,  the  boys 
mounted  the  carts  and  returned 
at  a  brisker  pace.  These  youth- 
ful drivers  were  not  particularly 
well  dressed ;  but  did  not  appear 
to  be  ill-fed  or  overworked.  Why 
this  place  is  called  Horse  Cam]) 
I  was  not  able  to  understand,  as 
I  was  informed  that  a  horse  was 
never  seen  there  —  mules  being 
the  only  animals  proper  for  this 
particular  service.  Probably  with 
that  deference  for  high-blooded 
ancestry  common  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, it  is  called  after  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  occupants. 
These  nimble-footed  animals 
get  over  the  rough  and  unsteady 
causeway  quite  rapidly,  and,  to 
all   appearance,  understand  the 
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negro  lingo  perfectly.  They  have  no  bridle- 
reins,  but  are  managed  entirely  by  words  and 
gestures,  mostly  consisting  of  oaths  and  kicks. 
When  his  load  was  discharged,  I  saw  one  of 
them  walk  off  the  causeway  into  a  puddle,  to 
:4Ct  a  drink  or  cool  his  feet,  perhaps.  His  con- 
ductor pranced  and  hallooed, 

"  Wha  he  done  gwine  now  ?  Debbelish  cuss 
— go  on  de  road,  da.  I  lam  de  liar'  off  you  wid 
a  shingle !  Hear  me  tell  you  get  on  de  road  ? 
[  beat  your  head  wid  a  rail !" 

This  last  threat  decided  the  mule,  and  he 
quickly  regained  the  causeway — clearly,  to  my 
mind,  understanding  the  difference  between 
being  lammed  with  a  shingle  and  pounded  with 
a  rail. 

The  desire  to  eat  forbidden  fruit  and  see  for- 
bidden sights  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  ' 


human  race.  Now  I  had  long  nurtured  a  wish 
to  see  one  of  those  sable  outlaws  who  dwell  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Swamp;  who,  from  impn- 
tience  of  servitude,  or  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  crime,  have  fled  from  society,  and 
taken  up  their  abode  among  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  wilderness.  I  had  been  informed  that  they 
were  often  employed  in  getting  out  lumber  by 
the  Swamp  hands,  and  although  I  had  been 
told  there  would  be  danger  in  any  attempt  to 
gratify  this  fancy,  I  determined  to  visit  the  spot 
where  the  shingle-makers  were  at  work,  to  see 
what  I  could.  I  had  previously  ventured  to 
question  my  men  on  the  subject,  but  they  evad- 
ed the  questions,  and  changed  the  conversation 
immediately.  I  therefore  ordered  them  back 
to  the  boat  to  prepare  dinner,  and  walked  alone 
along  the  causeway.     When  I  had  gone  a  mile 
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or  more  I  heard  the  sounds  of  labor,  and  saw 
the  smoke  from  a  camp-fire.  I  here  left  the 
causeway,  and  made  my  way  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  through  the  tangled  undergrowth.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  distance  under  these 
circumstances,  but  I  crawled  and  struggled  on 
until  I  was  nearly  exhausted.  At  length  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  crackling  sound  of 
other  footsteps  than  my  own.  I  paused,  held 
my  breath,  and  sunk  quietly  down  among  the 
reeds. 

About  thirty  paces  from  me  I  saw  a  gigantic 
negro,  with  a  tattered  blanket  wrapped  about 
his  shoulders,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand.  His 
head  was  bare,  and  he  had  little  other  clothing 
than  a  pair  of  ragged  breeches  and  boots.  His 
hair  and  beard  were  tipped  with  gray,  and  his 
purely  African  features  were  cast  in  a  mould  be- 
tokening, in  the  highest  degree,  strength  and 
energy.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  of 
mingled  fear  and  ferocity,  and  every  movement 
betrayed  a  life  of  habitual  caution  and  watch- 
fulness. He  reached  forward  his  iron  hand  to 
clear  away  the  briery  screen  that  half  concealed 
him  while  it  interrupted  his  scrutinizing  glance. 
Fortunately  he  did  not  discover  me,  but  pres- 
ently turned  and  disappeared.    When  the  sound 


of  his  retreating  footsteps  died  away,  I  drew  a 
long  free  breath,  and  got  back  to  the  causeway 
with  all  haste.  There  I  sat  down  to  rest,  and 
to  make  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  remarkable  figure 
I  had  just  seen.  On  returning  to  the  barge  J 
found  dinner  waiting,  and  intentionally  left  my 
drawing  where  the  men  could  see  it.  As  Jim 
Pierce  passed  it  he  uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
beckoned  to  Ely.  I  fancied  I  heard  the  word 
Osman. 

"  Do  you  know  that,  Jim  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  promptly ;  "  dunno  no- 
thin'  'bout  um." 

The  men  continued  to  converse  together  in 
low  whispers,  and  with  looks  expressive  of  as- 
tonishment. I  began  to  get  nervous.  I  had 
been  rash  in  showing  the  picture — yet  how,  and 
why  ?  Who  was  Osman  ?  Was  I  the  possessor 
of  a  dangerous  secret?  In  the  Swamp  a  man 
might  easily  be  murdered  and  concealed  where 
the  buzzards  couldn't  find  him.  Ely  Heed  ap- 
proached me,  and  doffing  his  hat,  made  a  de- 
ferential bow.  I  expected  a  startling  revela- 
tion. 

"  Master,"  said  Ely,  "  will  you  draw  my  pic- 
ter,  and  give  it  to  me  to  take  home  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want  with  your  picture,  Ely  ?" 
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"To  take  home,  Sir,  to  my 
wife  and  little  daughter,  to  see 
if  they'll  know  it." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  Ely.  "  He  that 
liath  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune,"  or. 
as  it  were,  bonds  to  society  for 
his  good  behavior;  consequent- 
ly no  bachelor  ought  to  have  a 
vote  or  be  eligible  to  public  of- 
fice. I  gratified  Ely's  request, 
and  we  started  homeward. 

From  the  effects  of  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  a  weariness  of  the 
perceptive  faculties,  I  slept  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  journey.  I  was  not 
aware  that  I  missed  any  thing 
by  so  doing,  except  some  whis- 
ky. But  I  asked  no  questions, 
and  intend  no  insinuations. 

At  Bonneville's  I  left  my 
barge,  took  leave  of  my  men, 
shouldered  my  knapsack,  and 
returned  to  Suffolk  on  foot. 

The  weather  continued  so  cold 
and  blustering,  that  I  remained 
here  two  weeks,  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  society  which  com- 
bines most  agreeably  the  simpli- 
city of  the  country  with  the  ele- 
gant refinement  of  city  life. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
so  small  a  place  affords  a  great 
variety  of  public  amusements,  but 
I  was  charmed  to  observe  that  which  was  most 
in  vogue  indicated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  and  an  appreciation  of  the  tastes  of 
the  ancient  philosophers. 

The  sages  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to 
recreate  themselves  with  the  game  of  the  discus. 
The  sages  of  Suffolk,  not  having  discuses  con- 
venient, have  substituted  the  Mexican  dollar: 
in  other  respects  the  game  is  the  same.  The 
rising  generation,  emulous  of  the  skill  of  their 
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fathers,  commence  early  practicing  with  cents, 
and  burn  with  impatience  to  see  the  day  when 
they  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  pitching  genu- 
ine dollars  like  bearded  men. 

But  in  an  age  like  this  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  elegant  arts  even  of  ancient  Greece 
should  be  imitated  and  not  improved  upon.  -The 
men  of  old  seasoned  their  game  with  Attic  salt 
and  sage  discourses,  which  must  have  been,  at 
best,  but  dry  stuff.  The  moderns,  when  they 
have  finished  their  game,  step  in  and  take  ■ 
drink. 

But  we  must  not  leave  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try without  an  introduction  to  Uncle  Alick,  a 
reverend  gentleman  of  color  who  resides  on  the 
border  of  the  Swamp,  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  town.  Alick  is  a  character,  and  a  man  of 
mark  in  his  way,  whose  experiences  in  life  have 
been  varied,  if  we  take  his  own  account  for 
granted.  He  has  been  a  pretty  extensive  sin- 
ner in  his  time,  and  is  now  a  zealous  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  In  company  with  several  friends. 
I  called  on  him  one  Sunday  evening.  He  was 
standing  before  the  door  of  his  cabin,  and  re- 
ceived us  with  the  dignified  politeness  of  tin- 
old  school.  He  issued  orders  to  "  our  folks.'' 
like  one  habitually  in  authority,  to  bring  out 
seats,  and  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  sundry 
gourds  of  cool  water,  for  the  weather  was  warm 
Having  done  the  honors  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
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tier,  without  more  words  he  pulled  out  a  greasy, 
dog-eared  book,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  com- 
menced reading  a  sermon  on  the  scriptural  use 
of  the  exclamation  Behold !  Alick  is  small  in 
stature,  like  St.  Paul,  and  bandy-legged,  like 
the  rest  of  his  race,  with  an  intellectual  expres- 
sion of  face,  in  common  phraseology,  "  sharp  as 
a  steel-trap."  He  read  with  such  fluency,  and 
the  book  was  so  dirty  withal,  that  I  suspected 
him  of  knowing  the  sermon  by  heart.  When 
he  got  through,  we  engaged  him  in  conversa- 
tion on  a  variety  of  topics.  •  He  was  easily  start- 
ed, talked  with  great  volubility,  and,  including 
gestures,  his  descriptions  were  very  graphic. 
He  told  us  of  his  conversion,  which  occurred 
while  he  was  playing  the  fife  at  a  militia  train- 
ing during  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  then,  of  how 
he  had  seen  a  bear  eat  a  pig  in  the  Swamp. 
This  latter  picture  was  inimitable. 

"Now,  mass'r,"  said  he,  "all  de  sense  I  got 
I  larned  from  wrhite  folks ;  colored  folk  ain't 
borned  wid  no  sense  naterally;  'ceps  dey  larns 
some  from  white  folks  dey  never  has  any  woth 
talkin'  about." 

The  good  man  has  had  his  troubles,  which,  I 
am  informed,  he  has  not  always  endured  with 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates  or  the  patience  of 
Job.  i  One  heavy  grief  has  been  the  passage  of 
the  railroad  through  his  sweet-potato  patch,  and 
his  subsequent  troubles  with  the  Irish  laborers 
engaged  in  the  construction.  In  alluding  to 
these  matters  he  used  some  expressions  savor- 
ing more  of  humanity  than  Christianity.  - 

"  But,  Uncle,"  said  one,  "  you  know  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  '  to  love  our  enemies,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  us.'" 

"  Dat's  a  fac' ;  so  it  does,  mass'r,  so  it  does," 
said  he,  throwing  himself  into  an  oratorical  at- 
titude. "  But  my  'pinions  on  dat  subjec'  is 
briefly  dis :  ef  a  man  dat  is  a  sinner  has  got 
ambition  in  him"  (Uncle  Alick  means  temper), 
"an'  arterward  he  gits  con werted,  dat  ambition 
is  still  in  him,'  spite  of  de  Gospel.  Den,  ef  he 
is  wexed  arter  dat — dat  is,  ef  he  is  owdaciously 
wexed — dat  ambition  will  rise.  Now,  mass'r, 
when  dem  Irishmens  tuck  an'  burnt  up  my 
fence-rails,  day  arter  day,  an'  left  de  pigs  root 
up  de  fruits  of  my  labors,  I  calls  dat  a  owda- 
cious  wexation,  an'  I  feels  very  sinful  'gin  dem 
Irishmens.  I  try  to  pray  for  'em,  but  all  de 
time  I  wish  de  debbil  had  'em !" 

Who  is  there  that  will  cast  the  first  stone  at 
Uncle  Alick  ? 

STORY  OF  JAMES  P.  BECKWOURTH.* 

FROM  the  very  nature  of  things,  every  de- 
partment of  human  existence  is  better  il- 
lustrated in  books  than  that  which  relates  to 
"frontier"  or  savage  life;  just  in  proportion  as 
our  facilities  increase  for  understanding  them, 
just  in  that  ratio  the  real  charm,  the  absorbing 
mystery  is  weakened.     No  observing  and  able 

*  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckwourth, 
Mountaineer,  Scout,  and  Pioneer;  and  Chief  of  the  Crow 
Sation  of  Indians.  With  Illustrations.  Large  12mo. 
$125.    New  York:    Harper  and  Brothers. 


writer  ever  followed  the  sturdy  hunter  through 
his  life  of  adventures  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  no  one  who  could  wield  the  pen  has 
banished  himself  for  years  among  our  savage 
tribes,  and  thus  been  enabled  to  learn  the  truth 
regarding  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest.  Almost  all  we  know  con- 
cerning these  things  comes  to  us  dimmed  by  the 
soot  of  the  consuming  midnight  oil ;  the  fresh, 
free  airs  of  heaven  are  wanting;  the  sublime 
simplicity  has  perished ;  the  inherent  poetry  of 
such  associations  is  gone,  and  the  gross  and  ma- 
terial alone  remains. 

The  aborigines  and  the  backwoodsmen,  how- 
ever, are  not  altogether  without  representation  ; 
we  have  of  them  just  enough  that  is  genuine, 
preserved  in  our  current  literature,  to  create  an 
intense  desire  to  know  more.  To  satisfy  this 
appetite,  innumerable  are  the  productions  pro- 
fessedly portraying  their  character  and  their 
manner  of  life ;  but  most  of  these  effusions,  when 
examined  by  the  light  of  truth,  are  found  to  be 
valueless.  We  read  with  intense  interest  of  the 
fate  of  the  Natchez,  as  delineated  by  Chateau- 
briand ;  our  ears  are  seduced  by  the  harmonies 
of  Hiawatha;  but  these  professed  songs  of  the 
red  man  are,  after  all,  but  the  offspring  of  ge- 
nius trained  amidst  the  highest  civilization,  and 
the  heroes  introduced  and  the  characters  illus- 
trated are  artificialities,  having  no  existence  but 
in  the  poet's  brain. 

This  intense  desire  of  the  imaginative  and 
enlightened  mind  to  know  something  of  human 
nature  in  its  wild  estate  has  been  most  strangely 
and  unexpectedly  gratified.  We  have  at  last 
something  really  genuine  about  the  privations 
of  the  mountaineer;  something  to  be  relied  upon 
relating  to  the  inner  life  of  the  savage  ;  the  vail 
has  been  lifted,  and  although  somewhat  rudely 
done,  the  scene  is  before  us  in  its  deformity  and 
its  beauty — the  ideal  and  the  actual  struggle  for 
mastery — the  poetry  we  meet  is  full  of  original- 
ity— its  gold  is  genuine — and  though  mixed  with 
the  dull  earth,  it  is  more  brilliant  from  the 
crudeness  of  its  associations. 

James  P.  Beckwourth,  the  hero  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  the  son  of  an  old  Virginian,  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  St.  Louis.  His  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  held  a  major's 
commission.  At  this  time  (1805)  St.  Louis  was 
a  small  village,  its  inhabitants  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  French  and  Spanish  settlers,  whose 
chief  business  was  trafficking  with  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  of  Indians.  Young  Beckwourth,  from 
his  earliest  recollection,  was  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness the  constant  alarms  to  which  his  father 
and  his  neighbors  were  subjected  by  the  dread 
of  Indian  incursions.  As  an  illustrative  incident 
of  the  times,  he  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  his 
father  asked  him  if  he  was  man  enough  to  carry 
a  sack  of  corn  to  the  mill  ?  to  which  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  Between  the  mill  and  Beck- 
wourth's  father's  house  lived  a  neighbor  with  a 
large    family  of  children,   with   whom    young 
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Beckwourth  was  on  familiar  terms.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  journeying  to  call  on  his  little 
playmates,  to  his  horror  he  discovered  the  whole 
of  them — eight  in  number,  from  one  to  four- 
teen years  of  age — lying  in  various  positions 
in  the  door-yard,  with  their  bodies  mangled, 
their  scalps  torn  off,  and  the  warm  life-blood 
still  oozing  from  the  gaping  wounds.  In  the 
door-way  lay  their  father,  and  near  him  their 
mother — they  all  had  shared  the  same  fate. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Beckwourth  was  bound 
out  to  a  mechanical  trade,  but,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  his  subsequent  life,  he  could  not 
long  endure  discipline,  and  consequently,  grow- 
ing into  a  stout  boy,  he  quarreled  with  his  mas- 
ter. The  result  was  that  young  Beckwourth 
received  from  his  father  a  handsome  sum  of 
money,  a  good  horse,  many  wholesome  precepts 
r.nd  a  paternal  blessing,  and  then  started  upon 
what  was  destined  to  be  a  most  eventful  life. 

His  first  employment  after  he  became  his 
own  master  was  as  "hunter"  to  a  party  headed 
\>y  Colonel  It.  M.  Johnson,  afterward  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  bound  for  the 
'•  lead  mines,"  now  so  familiar  as  Galena,  Il- 
linois. At  this  place  a  treaty  was  made  with 
i!ie  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Indian  tribes  then  in  pos- 


session of  the  surround- 
ing  country.  Beck- 
wourth, in  spite  of  the 
sad  example  he  witness- 
ed of  aboriginal  barbari- 
ty, soon  became  friendly 
with  the  red  men,  and, 
as  genial  companions, 
they  accompanied  him 
on  his  hunting  excur- 
sions. 

The  great  field  of 
profitable  enterprise  at 
this  early  day  was  ad- 
ventures in  fur  compa- 
nies. St.  Louis  was  the 
head -quarters  of  the 
hunters  and  trappers; 
they  were  the  men  of 
mark,  and  naturally  in- 
spired ambitious  spirits 
with  the  desire  to  join  in 
their  pursuits.  Beck- 
wourth very  naturally 
found  a  place  among 
them,  and,  in  the  im- 
mediate employment  of 
General  Ashley,  a  name 
familiar  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  Union,  he 
started  with  some  brave 
mountaineers  for  the 
great  Western  wilder- 
ness.  Disaster  attend- 
ed his  first  expedition. 
To  such  an  extremity 
was  he  brought,  that  he 
would  have  died  from 
suffering  and  starvation 


but  for  the  most  providential  appearance  of 
some  friendly  Indians.  Arriving  at  last  safely 
at  his  father's  house,  he  says  his  feelings  were 
akin  to  the  sailor's  just  returned  from  sea.  lie 
rose  in  his  own  estimation,  however,  from  hav- 
ing made  a  trip  to  the  wild  West,  and  even 
while  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  endured, 
and  resolving  in  his  own  mind  to  stay  at  home, 
General  Ashley  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
"  another  trip."  Promptly  starting  on  his  per- 
ilous journey,  he  indulges  in  rhapsody  upon 
the  beauties  of  spring;  and  says  that  unfold- 
ing nature  presented  so  many  charms,  that 
his  previous  sufferings  were  soon  obliterated 
from  his  mind.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  trees 
clothing  themselves  in  their  richest  verdure, 
flowers  unvailing  their  beauties  on  every  side, 
and  heard  nothing  but  birds  from  every  bough 
caroling  their  sweetest  songs. 

On  aniving  at  his  place  of  destination  lie 
found  his  companions,  thirty-four  in  number, 
reduced  in  health,  in  weakly  condition,  and  in 
a  discouraged  state  of  mind.  The  promised 
supplies  had  not  arrived,  and  it  was  in  vain  lluit 
General  Ashley  endeavored  to  infuse  fresh  cour- 
age into  the  breasts  of  starving  men.  Tlicre 
were  no  jokes,  no  fireside  stories,  no  fun  ;  each 
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man  rose  in  the  morning  with  the  misery  of  the 
preceding  night  filling  his  mind ;  fires  were  built, 
and  the  scanty  repast  consumed  amidst  silence 
and  gloom.  At  last  General  Ashley  gave  orders 
for  the  best  hunters  to  sally  out  and  try  their 
fortunes.  Beckwourth  was  the  first  to  seize  his 
rifle,  and  issued  from  the  camp  alone.  From 
this  time  forward  he  becomes  the  prominent 
actor  in  the  stirring  events  of  his  singular  bio- 
graphy, and  this  first  detailed  adventure  displays 
traits  of  character  that  are  not  inherent  in  ordi- 
nary men. 

Having  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  in 
search  of  game,  he  discovered  two  teal  ducks, 
one  of  which  he  decapitated  with  his  rifle  and 
secured ;  whereupon  he  says,  "  Here  was  a 
temptation  to  my  constancy;  and  appetite  and 
conscientiousness  had  a  long  strife  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  booty.  I  reflected  that  it  (the  duck) 
would  be  but  an  inconsiderable  trifle  in  a  mess 
of  four  hungry  men,  while  to  roast  and  eat  it 
myself  would  give  me  strength  to  hunt  for  more. 
A  strong  inward  feeling  remonstrated  against 
such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  my  starving 
mess-mates;  but  if,  fortifying  myself,  I  gained 
ability  to  procure  something  more  substantial 
than  a  teal  duck,  my  dereliction  would  be  suffi- 
ciently atoned,  and  my  overruling  appetite  at 
the  same  time  gratified.  Had  I  admitted  my 
mess-mates  to  the  argument,  they  might  possi- 
bly have  carried  it  adversely,  but  I  received  the 
conclusion  as  valid  ;  so,  roasting  the  duck  with- 
out farther  ceremony,  I  devoured  it  alone,  and 
felt  greatly  invigorated  by  the  meal."  A  starv- 
ing man  who  would  thus  discuss  the  claims  of 
his  companions,  while  having  unperceived  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  appetite,  must  certain- 
ly be  possessed  of  high  moral  qualities  ;  but  his 


concluding  reflections  show  that  there  was  a 
divinity  that  stirred  within  him.  Having  event- 
ually succeeded  in  killing  a  deer  and  an  elk,  and 
thus  relieving  the  camp  from  its  misery,  he  adds  : 

"I  suffered  my  comrades  to  appease  their 
hunger  with  the  proceeds  of  my  toil  before  I 
ventured  to  tell  them  the  offense  of  which  I  had 
been  guilty.  All  justified  my  conduct,  declaring 
my  conclusions  obvious.  As  it  turned  out,  my 
proceeding  was  right  enough ;  but,"  he  adds,  "  if 
I  had  failed  to  meet  with  any  game,  I  had  been 
guilty  of  an  offense  which  would  ever  after  have 
haunted  me.  At  this  present  time  I  never  kill 
a  duck  on  my  ranche  but  I  think  of  my  clan- 
destine feast  in  the  bushes,  while  my  compan- 
ions were  famishing  in  the  camp.  Since  that 
time  I  have  never  refused  to  share  my  last  shil- 
ling, my  last  biscuit,  or  my  only  blanket  with  a 
friend,  and  I  think  the  recollection  of  that 
{ temptation  in  the  wilderness'  will  ever  recur  as 
a  lesson  to  more  constancy  in  the  future." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  illustration  of 
a  more  delicate  sense  of  honor  than  is  here  dis- 
played, and  the  confession  coming  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  biography,  predisposes  us 
toward  the  hero  ;  superiority  is  the  natural,  and 
not  the  strained  quality  of  such  a  mind. 

After  a  variety  of  severe  sufferings,  one  time 
starving,  at  another  freezing,  the  party  to  which 
Beckwourth  was  attached  arrived  among  the 
Pawnee  Loups.  The  Indians  gave  the  hunters 
a  feast,  and  made  their  hearts  glad.  Two  Ax. 
the  head  chief,  detained  them  four  days,  that 
they  might  not  frighten  the  buffalo  away.  "A 
surround"  having  been  agreed  upon,  it  took 
place,  and  is  described  as  follows  :  "There  were 
probably  engaged  in  this  hunt  from  one  to  two 
thousand  Indians,  some  mounted  and  some  on 
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foot.  They  encompass  a  large  space  where  the 
buffaloes  are  contained,  and  closing  in  around 
them  on  all  points,  form  a  complete  circle. 
The  circle  at  first  inclosed  may  measure  per- 
haps six  miles  in  diameter,  with  an  irregular 
circumference,  determined  by  the  movements 
of  the  herd.  When  the  '  surround'  is  formed, 
the  hunters  radiate  from  the  main  body  to  the 
right  and  left  until  the  ring  is  entire.  The 
chief  then  gives  the  order  to  charge,  which  is 
communicated  along  the  ring  with  the  speed  of 
lightning ;  every  man  then  rushes  to  the  centre, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  is  begun.  The  un- 
happy victims  finding  themselves  hemmed  in 
on  every  side,  run  this  way  and  that  in  their 
efforts  to  escape.  Finding  all  chances  of  escape 
impossible,  and  seeing  their  slaughtered  fellows 
drop  dead  at  their  feet,  they  bellow  with  affright, 
and,  in  the  confusion  that  whelms  them,  lose 
all  power  of  resistance.  The  slaughter  general- 
ly lasts  two  or  three  hours,  and  seldom  many 
get  clear  of  the  weapons  of  the  assailants.  The 
field  over,  'the  surround'  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  slaughter-house.  He  who  has 
been  most  successful  in  the  work  of  devastation 
is  celebrated  as  a  hero,  and  receives  the  highest 
honors  from  the  'fair  sex,'  while  he  who  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  kill  a  buffalo,  is 
jeered  and  ridiculed  by  the  whole  band.  Flay- 
ing, dressing,  and  preserving  the  meat,  next 
engages  their  attention,  and  affords  them  full 
employment  for  several  weeks." 

Beckwourth,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
gets  back  to  St.  Louis,  and  indulges  the  idea 
that  he  is  about  to  marry  his  affianced  bride 
and  "  settle  down,"  when  General  Ashley  de- 
mands his  immediate  services  to  carry  dis- 
patches to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fur  Com- 
pany in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  is  evi- 
dently, but  unconsciously  to  himself,  losing  all 
sympathy  with  the  restraints  of  civilized  soci- 
ety, for  he  readily  agrees  to  undertake  the  pro- 
posed expedition,  parts  with  "  Eliza,"  promis- 
ing to  make  a  speedy  return,  and  solemnly 
declaring  that  naught  but  the  hand  of  death 
should  separate  them  again. 

Arriving  once  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt 
Lake,  now  so  familiar  as  the  "Mormon  country," 
and  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  friendly 
and  hostile  Indians,  Beckwourth  rapidly  assumes 
a  character  suited  to  his  new  position.  He  com- 
bines the  superior  intelligence  of  the  white  man 
(and  that  of  a  high  order)  with  the  cunning  of 
the  aborigines,  and  he  is  soon  bedecked  with 
war  paint,  clothed  in  robes,  and  engaged  in  in- 
numerable adventures.  One  day  hotly  pressed 
in  fighting  Indian  enemies,  the  next  in  dancing 
with  Indian  friends  ;  nothing  comes  amiss.  lie 
varies  his  character,  involving  all  the  shades  of 
savage  and  civilized  life,  with  as  great  readiness 
as  a  chameleon  changes  the  color  of  his  skin ;  yet 
he  is  always  brave,  always  self-sacrificing,  and 
always  the  last  person  in  the  camp  to  neglect 
his  business,  or  forget  his  employer's  interests. 
Rapidly  rising  in  importance,  he  is  finally  in- 
trusted (being  the  only  man  who  would  under- 


take the  enterprise),  with  the  establishment  of 
a  trading  post  among  the  Black  Foot  Indians, 
the  most  treacherous,  so  far  as  good  faith  is  con- 
cerned, of  all  the  tribes  in  the  Western  wilder- 
ness. 0 

Beckwourth  by  his  tact  succeeded  even  be- 
yond his  expectations,  and  soon  became  of  go 
much  importance  among  the  Black  Feet,  that 
As-as-to  (Heavy  Shield)  their  head  chief,  offer- 
ed him  one  of  his  daughters  for  a  wife.  Without 
hesitation  he  accepted  the  alliance,  as  it  "guar- 
anteed him  his  life  and  enlarged  his  facilities 
for  trade."  Long  before  his  honeymoon  was 
passed  he  had  a  domestic  difficulty  of  a  very 
serious  character.  A  party  of  Indians  came 
into  camp  one  day,  bringing  with  them  three 
white  men's  scalps.  "  The  sight  of  them,"  he 
narrates,  "  made  my  blood  boil  with  rage ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  determined  to  wait 
with  patience  my  day  of  revenge.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  custom  a  scalp-dance  Avas  held, 
at  which  there  was  much  additional  rejoicing. 
My  wife  came  to  me  with  the  information  that 
her  people  were  rejoicing,  and  that  she  wished 
to  join  them  in  the  dance.  I  replied,  'No; 
these  scalps  belonged  to  my  people ;  my  heart 
is  crying  for  their  death ;  you  must  not  rejoice 
when  my  heart  cries  :  you  must  not  dance  when 
I  mourn.'  She  then  went  out,  as  I  supposed, 
satisfied.  My  two  white  friends,  having  a  great 
curiosity  to  witness  the  performance,  were  look- 
ing out  upon  the  scene.  I  reproved  them  for 
wishing  to  witness  the  savage  rejoicings  over 
the  fall  of  white  men,  Avho  had  probably  belong- 
ed to  our  own  company.  One  of  them  answer- 
ed, '  Well,  your  wife  is  the  best  dancer  of  the 
whole  party ;  she  outdances  them  all.'  This  was 
a  sting  which  pierced  my  very  heart.  Taking 
my  battle-ax,  and  forcing  my  way  into  the  ring, 
I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  struck  my  dis- 
obedient wife  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with  the 
side  of  my  battle-ax,  upOn  which  she  dropped 
as  if  a  ball  had  pierced  her  heart.  I  dragged 
her  through  the  crowd  and  left  her.  I  then 
went  back  to  my  tent.  This  act  was  perform- 
ed in  such  a  bold  manner,  under  the  very  noses 
of  hundreds  of  them,  that  they  were  thunder- 
struck, and  for  a  moment  remained  motionless 
with  surprise.  When  1  entered  the  tent  I  said 
to  my  companions,  'There,  now,  you  had  better 
prepare  to  hold  on  to  your  scalps,  since  you 
take  so  much  interest  in  a  celebration  over 
those  of  your  murdered  brethren.'  Their  coun- 
tenances turned  ashy  pale,  expecting  instant 
death. 

"By  this  time  the  whole  tribe  present  was 
in  a  blaze.  'Kill  him!'  'burn  him!'  'burn 
him  !'  was  shouted  throughout  the  cam])  in  their 
own  language,  which  I  perfectly  understood. 
I  was  calm  and  collected,  for  I  knew  that  they 
could  kill  me  but  once.  Soon  I  heard  the  voice 
of  my  father-in-law  crying  in  a  tone  which  sound- 
ed above  all :  '  Stop  !  hold  !  hold  !  warriors  : 
listen  to  your  chief!'  All  was  hushed  in  an  in- 
stant, and  he  continued:  'Warriors!  I  am  the 
loser  of  a  daughter,  and  her  brothers  have  lost  a 
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sister ;  you  have  lost  nothing. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  trader; 
I  gave  her  to  him.  That  thing 
disobeyed  her  husband ;  he 
told  her  not  to  dance ;  she 
disobeyed  him ;  she  had  no 
ears ;  he  killed  her,  and  he 
did  right.  He  did  as  you 
all  would  have  done,  and  you 
shall  neither  kill  him  nor 
harm  him  for  it.  If  we  kill 
these  three  men,  whom  I 
have  given  the  word  of  a 
chief  to  protect,  the  white 
chief  will  send  us  no  more, 
but  his  braves  will  revenge 
the  death  of  their  brothers. 
They  have  eaten  of  our  meat, 
and  drunk  of  our  water;  they 
have  also  smoked  with  us : 
when  they  have  sold  their 
goods,  let  them  return  in 
peace.'  As-as-to  then  came 
to  Beckwourth,  and  contin- 
ued: '  My  son,  you  have  done 
right ;  that  woman  I  gave 
you  had  no  sense ;  her  ears 
were  stopped  up  ;  she  would 
not  hearken  to  you ;  you  had 
a  right  to  kill  her.  But  I 
have  another  daughter  who 
i*  younger  than  she  was.  She 
is  more  beautiful,  and  has 
good  sense  and  good  ears. 
You  may  have  her  in  place 
of  the  bad  one ;  she  will 
hearken  to  all  vou  say  to 
her.' " 

Beckwourth  did  not  re- 
fuse the  chief's  offer,  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
fense, and  found  his  second  spouse  more  intel- 
ligent and  far  prettier  than  the  first  one ;  in 
fact,  many  warriors  had  performed  bloody 
deeds  of  valor  in  hopes  of  obtaining  her.  The 
autobiography  then  presents  the  following  in- 
cident. Its  graphic  simplicity  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  excel :  "  During  the  night,  while  I 
and  my  wife  were  quietly  reposing,  some  per- 
son crawled  into  our  couch,  sobbing  most  bit- 
terly. Angry  at  the  intrusion,  I  asked  who  was 
there.  '  Me,'  answered  a  voice,  which,  although 
well-nigh  stifled  with  bitter  sobs,  I  recognized 
as  that  of  my  first  wife,  whom  every  one  had 
supposed  dead.  After  lying  outside  of  the  lodge 
senseless  for  some  hours,  she  had  recovered, 
and  groped  her  way  to  my  bed.  '  Go  away,'  I 
said,  'you  have  no  business  here  ;  I  have  a  new 
wife  now,  one  who  has  sense.'  'J  will  not  go 
away;  my  ears  are  open  now.  I  was  a  fool 
not  to  hearken  to  my  husband's  words  when  his 
heart  was  crying;  but  now  I  have  good  sense, 
and  will  always  hearken  to  your  words.' " 

His  residence  among  the  treacherous  Black 
Feet  was  of  only  twenty  days'  duration.  He 
then,  highly  delighted  with  the  profits  made  by 
his  trading,  departed   for  the  Fur  Company's 


BECKWOURTH   KEPKOVES   HIS   INDIAN   WIFE. 

head-quarters,  escorted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
warriors.  This  guard  of  honor,  on  its  return, 
took  some  dress  patterns  to  his  wives  and  a 
valuable  gift  to  his  distinguished  father-in-law, 
whom  he  was  destined  soon  to  meet  in  battle. 

Passing  over  a  multitude  of  interesting  inci- 
dents, we  come  to  the  two  following,  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  superior 
sagacity  of  the  white  when  combating  with  the 
savage  foe.  Beckwourth  and  an  old  trapper, 
named  Le  Blueux,  in  search  of  beaver,  were 
proceeding  along  the  precipitous  and  rocky 
banks  of  a  river  skirted  with  bushes,  when  they 
discovered  that  they  were  followed  by  a  pam 
of  hostile  Indians.  Without  agitation  or  haste, 
these  two  men  hid  themselves  among  the  un- 
derwood, when  Le  Blueux  took  from  his  horses' 
neck  a  small  bell,  which  he  fastened,  together 
with  the  end  of  his  lariat,  to  a  limb,  and  then 
returned  to  Beckwourth,  holding  the  other  end 
of  the  lariat  in  his  hand.  This  stratagem  caused 
the  Indians  to  expend  a  great  amount  of  pow- 
der and  shot  to  kill  the  bell,  which  Le  Blueux 
would  occasionally  ring,  supposing  it  indicated 
where  the  hunters  stood.  When  an  enemy  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  be  seen  he  was  delib- 
eratelv  aimed  at  and  shot  down.     Le  Blueux, 
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amidst  this  danger,  lit  his  pipe,  and  commenced 
smoking  with  as  much  sang  fro  id  as  if  he  had. 
I)een  in  camp.  Having  finished,  the  two  men, 
whose  situation  had  now  become  critical,  aban- 
doned their  horses  and  guns,  and  throwing  them- 
selves over  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  miraculously  made 
rheir  escape.  With  Le  Blueux,  says  Beck- 
wourth,  there  were  no  difficulties  for  which 
his  inexhaustible  brain  would  not  devise  some 
means  to  surmount. 

At  another  time,  Beckwourth  and  two  com- 
panions were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms.  He  and  one  companion 
instinctively  rose  and  gave  the  war-whoop  as  a 
challenge  for  the  enemy  to  come  on.  Poor  Colt- 
er, the  third  of  the  party,  and  a  horse  were  killed 
at  the  first  fire.  The  Indians,  five  hundred  in 
number,  now  showered  in  their  balls  like  hail. 
The  dead  steed,  the  body  of  their  comrade,  and 
so  much  earth  as  they  could  hastily  gather  up, 
formed  a  breast-work,  behind  which  these  men 
made  a  vigorous  and  effective  defense,  and  held 
out  until  the  mutual  firing  attracted  succor. 
Seventeen  Indians  had  bitten  the  dust,  Avhile 
die  dead  bodies  of  the  trapper  and  the  horse 
were  literally  riddled  with  bullets. 

Beckwourth  gradually  became  celebrated 
among  the  hunters  for  his  skill,  and  among  the 
Indians  as  a  brave ;  and  when  he  got  among 
the  Crows — the  most  civilized  and  powerful  na- 
tion of  the  Western  Indians,  a  tribe  of  which  he 
eventually  became  chief — he  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  growing  out  of  which,  resulted 
an  incident  that  gave  character  to  the  whole  of 
his  future  life.  Among  the  hunters  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Greenwood,  who,  to  amuse  him- 
self, told  a  party  of  Crows  visiting  the  traders' 


encampment,  that  Beckwourth — now  known  to 
them  as  a  "  great  warrior"  and  as  "  White-han- 
dled Knife" — was  himself  a  Crow.  He  went  on 
to  state  that,  many  winters  before,  the  Chey- 
ennes  had  defeated  the  Crows,  killing  manv 
warriors,  and  carrying  off  many  women  and 
children.  At  that  time,  Beckwourth  was  a 
child,  and  was  sold  by  the  Cheyennes  to  the 
whites,  with  whom  he  staid  until  he  decided  to 
return  to  his  own  people.  Beckwourth,  amused 
at  the  romance,  and  greatly  edified  at  the  gul- 
libility of  the  red  man,  allowed  the  Indians  to 
spread  the  tale  of  wonderment,  laughing  in  his 
own  mind  at  their  expense.  Meanwhile,  with 
a  party  of  traders,  he  started  for  the  Crow  coun- 
try, and  was  unexpectedly  taken  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  "horse  guards"  belonging  to  that  peo- 
ple. Let  the  result  of  Greenwood's  practical 
joke  be  explained  in  the  simple  but  expressive 
language  of  the  autobiography : 

"My  capture  was  known  throughout  the  whole 
village  in  five  minutes,  and  hundreds  gathered 
round  the  lodge  to  get  sight  of  the  prisoner.  In 
the  crowd  were  some  who  had  talked  to  Green- 
wood a  few  weeks  before.  They  at  once  ex- 
claimed, 'That  is  the  lost  Crow,  the  great  brave 
who  has  killed  so  many  of  our  enemies;  he  is 
our  brother !'  Old  and  young  were  impatient 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  'great  brave.'  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  summon  all  the  old 
Avomen  taken  by  the  Cheyennes  so  many  winters 
past  who  had  suffered  at  that  time  the  loss  of  a 
son.  The  lodge  was  cleared  for  the  examining 
committee,  and  the  old  women,  breathless  with 
excitement,  their  eyes  wild  and  protruding,  and 
their  nostrils  dilated,  arrived  in  squads,  until 
the  lodge  was  filled  to  overflowing.  I  believe 
never  was  mortal  grazed  at  with  such  intense 
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and  sustained  interest  as  I  was  on  that  occasion. 
Arms  and  legs  were  critically  scrutinized.  My 
taee  next  passed  the  ordeal ;  then  my  neck, 
back,  breast,  and  all  parts  of  my  body,  even 
flown  to  my  feet,  "which  did  not  escape  the  ex- 
amination of  these  anxious  matrons,  in  their 
endeavors  to  discover  some  mark  or  peculiarity 
whereby  to  recognize  their  brave  son.  At  length 
one  old  woman,  after  having  scanned  my  visage 
with  the  utmost  intentness,  came  forward  and 
said,  '  If  this  is  my  son,  he  has  a  mole  over  one 
of  his  eyes.'  My  eyelids  were  immediately 
pulled  down  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  elas- 
ticity, when,  sure  enough,  she  discovered  a  mole 
just  over  my  left  eye  ! 

"  'Then,  and  oh  then  !'  such  shouts  of  joy  as 
were  uttered  by  that  honest-hearted  woman 
were  seldom  before  heard,  while  all  in  the 
crowd  took  part  in  her  rejoicing.  It  was  un- 
cultivated joy,  but  not  the  less  heartfelt  and  in- 
tense. It  was  a  joy  which  a  mother  can  only 
experience  when  she  recovers  a  son  whom  she 
had  supposed  dead  in  his  earliest  days.  She 
has  mourned  him  silently  through  weary  nights 
and  busy  days  for  the  long  space  of  twenty  years ; 
suddenly  he  presents  himself  before  her  in  ro- 
bust manhood,  and  graced  with  the  highest 
name  an  Indian  can  appreciate.  It  is  but  na- 
ture, either  in  the  savage  breast  or  civilized, 
that  hails  such  a  return  with  overwhelming  joy, 
and  feels  the  mother's  undying  affection  awak- 
ened beyond  all  control.  All  the  other  claim- 
ants resigning  their  pretensions,  I  was  fairly 
carried  along  by  the  excited  crowd  to  the  lodge 
of  the  "Big  Bowl,"  who  was  my  father.  The 
news  of  my  having  proved  to  be  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Big  Bowl  flew  through  the  village  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  paternal 
lodge  I  found  it  filled  with  all  degrees  of  my 
newly-discovered  relatives,  who  welcomed  me 
nearly  to  death.  They  seized  me  in  their  arms 
and  hugged  me,  and  my  face  positively  burned 
with  the  enraptured  kisses  of  my  numerous  fair 
sisters,  with  a  long  host  of  cousins,  aunts,  and 
other  more  remote  kindred.  All  these  wel- 
coming ladies  as  firmly  believed  in  my  identity 
with  the  lost  one,  as  they  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  My  father  knew  me  to  be  his  son ;  told  all 
the  Crows  that  the  dead  was  alive  again,  and 
the  lost  one  was  found.  He  knew  it  was  fact ; 
Greenwood  had  said  so,  and  the  words  of  Green- 
wood were  true ;  his  tongue  was  not  crooked — 
he  would  not  lie.  He  also  had  told  him  that 
his  son  was  a  great  brave  among  the  white  men ; 
that  his  arm  was  strong;  that  the  Black  Feet 
quailed  before  his  rifle  and  battle-ax;  that  his 
lodge  was  full  of  their  scalps  which  his  knife 
had  taken ;  that  they  must  rally  around  me  to 
support  and  protect  me ;  and  that  his  long-lost 
son  would  be  a  strong  breast-work  to  their  nation ; 
that  he  would  teach  them  how  to  defeat  their 
enemies.  They  all  promised  that  they  would 
do  as  his  words  had  indicated. 

11  My  unmarried  sisters  were  four  in  number, 
▼ery  pretty,  intelligent  young  women.     They, 


as  soon  as  the  departure  of  the  crowd  would 
admit,  took  off  my  old  leggins,  and  moccasins, 
and  other  garments,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  new  ones,  most  beautifully  ornamented  ac- 
cording to  their  very  last  fashion.  My  sisters 
were  very  ingenious  in  such  work,  and  they 
well-nigh  quarreled  among  themselves  for  the 
privilege  of  dressing  me.  When  my  toilet  was 
finished  to  their  satisfaction,  I  could  compare 
in  elegance  with  the  most  popular  warrior  of 
the  tribe  when  in  full  costume.  They  also  pre- 
pared me  a  bed,  not  so  high  as  Hainan's  gallows 
certainly,  but  just  as  high  as  the  lodge  would 
admit.  This  was  also  a  token  of  their  esteem 
and  sisterly  affection.  No  power  on  earth  could 
have  shaken  their  faith  in  my  positive  identity 
with  the  lost  child.  Nature  seemed  to  prompt 
the  old  women  to  recognize  me  in  that  relation, 
and  all  my  new  relatives  placed  implicit  faith  in 
the  genuineness  of  her  discovery.  Greenwood 
had  spoken  it,  'and  his  tongue  was  not  crooked.' 
What  could  I  do  under  the  circumstances  ?  Even 
if  I  should  deny  my  Crow  origin,  they  would 
not  believe  me.  How  could  I  dash  with  an  un- 
welcome and  incredible  explanation  all  the  joy 
that  had  been  manifested  on  my  return — the 
cordial  welcome,  the  rapturous  embraces  of 
those  who  hailed  me  as  a  son  and  a  brother, 
the  exuberant  joy  of  the  whole  nation  for  the 
return  of  a  long-lost  Crow,  who,  stolen  when  a 
child,  had  returned  in  the  strength  of  maturity, 
graced  with  the  name  of  a  great  brave,  and  the 
generous  strife  I  had  occasioned  in  their  en- 
deavors to  accord  me  the  warmest  welcome? 
I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  undeceive 
these  unsuspecting  people,  and  tear  myself  away 
from  their  untutored  caresses." 

Beckwourth  cordially  performed  every  duty 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  new  relations  as  a 
Crow  Indian.  In  the  course  of  his  long  years 
of  residence  among  them,  he  participated  in  all 
their  sorrows,  sympathized  in  their  more  harm- 
less superstitions,  and  was  foremost  in  leading 
them  on  to  battle,  and,  rising  from  one  degree 
of  importance  to  another,  finally  became  their 
head  chief.  We  know  of  no  pictures  of  aborig- 
inal life  so  vivid,  so  truthful,  and  so  full  of  in- 
terest, as  those  which  record  Beckwourth's  ad- 
ventures among  this  people.  Our  space  will 
only  permit  us  to  give  isolated  examples.  In 
the  following,  we  have  a  most  unexpected  pic- 
ture of  a  melancholy  and  sentimental  Indian, 
and  also  a  description  of  a  singular  and  strange- 
ly typical  custom : 

Beckwourth  for  the  moment  spending  his  time 
in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  trapping  for  beavers, 
was  accompanied  by  a  fine  and  intelligent  war- 
rior, who  was  "  without  a  relative."  One  day 
the  Indian  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  "  talk." 
Beckwourth  listened,  and  he  began  :  "  My  friend 
I  am  alone  in  the  world ;  all  my  kindred  are 
gone  to  the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit.  I  now 
want  one  good  friend — a  confidential  bosom 
friend,  one  who  will  be  my  brother.  I  am  a 
warrior,  a  brave ;  so  are  you.  You  have  been 
far  away  to  the  villages  of  the  white  man ;  your 
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eyes  have  seen  much.  You  have  now  returned 
to  your  people.  Will  you  be  my  friend  and 
brother?  be  as  one  man  with  me  as  long  as  you 
live  ?"  Beckwourth  acceded.  "  It  is  well,"  said 
he ;  "  and  now  we  must  exchange  traps  :"  it  was 
done,  and  so  with  all  personal  effects,  including 
horse,  clothing,  and  war  implements.  "Now," 
said  the  Indian,  "  we  are  one  while  we  live ; 
what  I  know  you  shall  know ;  there  must  be  no 
secret  between  us."  BeckAvourth  then  proceeded 
to  his  father's  lodge  and  acquainted  him  with 
this  new  alliance.  The  old  chief  was  pleased, 
and  ever  afterward  received  this  allied  brother 
as  his  son ;  and  so  entirely  was  he  absorbed,  that 
he  was  forever  debarred  from  entering  the  fam- 
ily as  a  son-in-law,  since  this  mutual  adoption 
attached  him  as  by  ties  of  consanguinity. 

Beckwourth's  subsequent  allusion  to  his  In- 
dian brother  is  touching.  With  him  he  often 
retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  forest  and  prairie, 
to  indulge  in  conversation,  and  the  interchange 
of  ideas.  Describing  him,  he  says :  "  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  great  brave,  at  all  times  self- 
possessed  and  unobtrusive.  I  always  considered 
him  as  endowed  with  the  most  solid  sense,  and 
possessing  the  clearest  views  of  any  Indian  in 
the  nation.  His  spirits  were  generally  some- 
what dejected,  but  that  I  attributed  to  the  loss 
of  all  his  relatives.  When  I  wished  to  enjoy  a 
little  converse  or  sober  meditation,  he  always 
was  my  chosen  companion,  as  there  were  quali- 
ties in  his  character  which  interested  me  and 
assimilated  with  my  own.  He  never  craved 
popularity,  never  envied  the  elevation  of  others, 
but  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at  another  person's 
success.  He  would  listen  to  me  for  an  entire 
day  when  I  spoke  of  my  residence  with  the 
whites,  and  told  of  their  great  battles,  wh^rc 


thousands  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  when  I  de- 
scribed their  ships  carrying  immense  guns  capa- 
ble of  sweeping  hundreds  of  men  away  at  a  dis- 
charge ;  and  when  I  depicted  to  him  their  forts, 
to  which  our  forts  for  size  or  strength  were  but 
as  ant-hills.  I  then  would  tell  him  of  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  millions  of  white  men 
living  beyond  it ;  of  countries  where  there  wa^ 
no  summer,  and  others  where  there  was  no  win- 
ter, and  a  thousand  other  marvels,  of  which  1 
never  spoke  to  other  warriors,  as  their  mind? 
were  too  limited  to  comprehend  me. 

"After  listening  to  me  with  the  deepest  at- 
tention until  I  would  grow  tired  of  talking,  he 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  amazed,  and  would 
be  lost  in  a  deep  reverie  for  some  time,  as 
though  endeavoring  to  raise  his  ideas  to  a  level 
with  the  vast  matters  he  had  been  listening  to. 
Occasionally  he  would  tell  me  of  the  traditions 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in 
the  Indian  race,  in  which  he  was  'elegantly 
learned.'  He  told  me  of  the  mighty  tribes  of 
men  who  had  once  inhabited  this  vast  continent, 
but  were  now  exterminated  by  internecine  wart 
that  their  fathers  had  told  them  of  a  great  flood, 
which  had  covered  all  the  land,  except  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  mountains,  where  some  of  tin- 
inhabitants  and  the  buffaloes  resorted,  and  Bared 
themselves  from  destruction." 

After  a  great  number  of  brilliant  victories,  the 
Crows  were  constantly  defeated,  until  the  whole 
nation  was  in  mourning.  These  disastrous  bat- 
tles were  instigated  against  Beckwourth's  wishes. 
Some  had  lost  a  father,  some  a  brother,  and 
some  a  sweetheart ;  and  the  mourners,  according 
to  custom,  had  mangled  their  faces,  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  otherwise  disfigured  themselves,  until 
"the  appearance  of  things  was  too  fearful  to 
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look  upon,  and  the  cries  of  sorrow  too  painful  to 
hear."  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation  the 
women  came  to  Beckwourth's  lodge  and  lifted  it 
from  its  foundation,  leaving  its  occupant  in  the 
open  air;  they  then  commenced  throwing  be- 
fore him  all  kinds  of  goods,  leggins,  moccasins, 
and  other  valuables,  until  he  was  nearly  smoth- 
ered under  these  miscellaneous  offerings.  At 
last  he  called  out  "enough,"  proclaimed  him- 
self "aroused,"  and  announced,  "I  will  go  with 
your  warriors  and  revenge  the  death  of  your 
friends."  The  news  circulated  through  the  vil- 
lage "  that  the  Antelope  was  going  against  the 
Cheyennes  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  braves." 
Five  hundred  warriors  rallied  round  Beckwourth  j 
his  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  he  took  more 
than  ordinary  pains  to  vindicate  the  cause  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  Placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  command,  he  was  constantly  ha- 
rassed by  inquiries  respecting  his  plans.  He 
avoided  answering  by  thus  occupying  the  imag- 
inations of  his  volatile  followers :  "  I  told  them, 
if  they  would  bring  me  a  silver-gray  fox,  unhurt, 
my  medicine  would  be  complete,  and  that  we 
were  sure  of  a  great  victory.  In  a  moment  they 
left  me,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  live  fox, 
which  they  had  caught  in  a  surround.  I  ordered 
them  to  choke  it  to  death,  and  then  flay  it :  it 
was  done,  and  the  beautiful  skin  was  handed  to 
me.  I  wrapped  it  round  my  medicine  bow, 
and  made  a  brief  speech,  informing  them  that 
the  cunning  of  the  fox  had  descended  upon  my 
head,  and  that  my  wiles  would  infallibly  circum- 
vent the  enemy.  Like  another  Alexander,  I 
thus  inspired  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  my 
soldiers,  and  the  spirit  I  was  infusing  in  others 
partly  communicated  itself  to  my  own  breast." 
The  contemplated  attack  on  the  enemy  was 
eminently  successful.     Scalps  from  the  foe  were 


taken  without  the  loss  of  a  Crow,  and  Beckwourth 
returned  to  the  village  in  triumph.  Every  face 
was  washed  of  its  mourning  paint ;  gloom  gave 
way  to  rejoicing ;  and  the  scalp  dance  of  victory 
was  performed  with  enthusiasm  and  hilarity. 
Beckwourth,  according  to  custom,  received  a  new 
title,  and  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by  all  the 
women  of  the  village. 

As  might  be  expected  among  men  reckless 
of  life,  and  having  no  honorable  excitement  ex- 
cept war,  personal  difficulties  would  sometimes 
occur,  and  Beckwourth  did  not  always  manage 
to  escape  these  unpleasant  encounters.  On  one 
occasion  a  difficulty  arose  about  some  trivial 
matter,  when  Beckwourth's  disputant  in  a  super- 
cilious manner  remarked,  "Ugh!  you  pretend 
to  be  a  brave,  but  you  are  no  brave."  The  par- 
ties drew  their  battle-axes  and  rushed  at  each 
other,  but  before  either  had  an  opportunity  to 
strike,  "the  pipe  of  peace"  was  thrust  between 
the  belligerents.  To  disobey  the  symbol  would 
be  instant  death.  The  carrier  of  the  peace 
pipe,  who  represented  a  policeman  of  a  city,  then 
made  this  sensible  speech  :  "You  say  that  'Big 
Bowl'  (Beckwourth)  was  no  brave.  You  lied ; 
we  all  know  he  is  a  brave ;  our  enemies  can 
testify  to  it,  and  you  dare  not  deny  it  any  more. 
Hereafter,  if  you  wish  to  show  which  is  the 
greatest  brave,  wait  until  you  meet  the  enemy, 
we  then  can  decide;  but  never  again  attempt 
to  take  each  other's  lives." 

There  is  something  exceedingly  wild  and 
thrilling  in  the  following  description  and  at- 
tending incidents  of  an  Indian  battle.  Beck- 
wourth learned  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  Black 
Feet  warriors  had  thrown  themselves  into  what 
appeared  an  impregnable  fortress.  "A  strong- 
hold, it  would  seem,  manifestly  thrown  up  in  soni  c 
of  Nature's  grand  convulsions,  for  the  very  pur- 
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p<  >•  e  for  which  it  was  now  applied.  It  was  a  huge 
mass  of  granite,  forming  a  natural  wall  in  front 
of  a  graduated  height,  varying  from  twenty-five 
feet  to  six  feet  in  the  lowest  part ;  it  was  solid, 
and  nearly  perpendicular  all  round.  There  was 
in  our  camp  a  young  Kentuckian,  named  Robert 
Mildrum,  naturally  a  brave  fellow,  though  he 
seldom  went  out  in  war  parties ;  but  when  the 
village  was  assaulted  he  fought  like  a  tiger.  I 
met  him  while  surveying  the  enemy's  strong- 
hold. I  said  to  him,  '  Mildrum,  the  adage  is 
true,  "  There  is  policy  in  war."  These  Indians 
make  no  question  of  our  bravery ;  had  we  not 
better  resign  to  them  the  brunt  of  this  encounter, 
and  not  expose  our  lives  in  a  cause  in  which  we 
have  no  concern.  How  do  you  intend  to  act?' 
As  for  me,'  said  Mildrum,  'I  must  be  in  the 
fray ;  if  we  are  to  see  any  fun,  I  want  my  share 
of  the  entertainment.'  'Well,'  said  I,  'I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  by  you.' 

"The  Indians  had  by  this  time  assembled  to 
the  number  of  from  live  to  seven  hundred,  and 
were  watching  the  fort  indecisively,  awaiting  in- 
structions from  the  chief.  Many  had  succeed- 
ed in  running  and  sheltering  under  the  wall, 
while  several  had  been  shot  in  making  the  at- 
tempt.    I  ran  to  the  wall  to  reconnoitre  it,  and 


soon  saw  there  were  two 
ways  in  which  it  could  be- 
taken ;  one  was  by  bom- 
bardment, and  the  other 
was  by  storm.  Bombard- 
ment was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  our  heaviest  calibre 
was  a  rifle-bore.  I  waited 
to  see  what  steps  would  be 
taken.  Long  Hair,  the 
head  chief  of  the  nation, 
said,  '  Warriors,  listen ! 
Ourmarrow-bones  are  bro- 
ken ;  the  enemy  has  chosen 
a  strong  fort ;  we  can  not 
drive  them  from  it  without 
sacrificing  too  many  men. 
Warriors,  retreat !' 

"I  replied,  'No;  hold! 
Warriors,  listen  !  If  these 
old  men  can  not  fight,  let 
them  retire  with  the  women 
and  children.  We  can  kill 
every  one  of  these  Black 
Feet :  then  let  us  do  it.  If 
we  attempt  to  run,  we  shall 
be  shot  in  the  back,  and 
lose  more  warriors  than  to 
fight  and  kill  them  all. 
If  we  get  killed,  our  friends 
who  love  us  here  will  mourn 
our  loss,  while  those  in  the 
spirit-land  will  sing  and  re- 
joice to  welcome  us  there, 
if  we  ascend  to  them  dyin<: 
like  braves.  The  Grent 
Spirit  has  sent  these  ene- 
mies here  for  us  to  slay : 
if  wre  do  not  slay  them,  he 
will  be  angry  with  us,  and  will  never  suffer 
us  to  conquer  our  enemies  again.  He  will 
drive  off  all  our  buffaloes,  and  will  writher  the 
grass  on  the  prairies.  No,  warriors!  we  will 
fight  as  long  as  one  of  them  survives.  Come, 
follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  the  braves 
of  the  great  white  chief  fight  their  enemies!" 
'Enemy  of  Horses,'  exclaimed  hundreds  of  the 
brave  and  impatient  warriors  who  were  crowded 
round  me,  '  lead  us,  and  we  will  follow  you  to 
the  spirit-land !' 

"Accepting  the  charge,  I  stationed  a  large 
body  of  those  who  were  never  known  to  flinch 
on  one  side  of  the  position,  which  I,  with  my 
followers,  intended  to  scale.  I  thus  thought  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  until  we  made 
good  our  entrance,  when  I  felt  no  longer  doubt- 
ful of  success.  I  then  told  them,  as  I  threw  np 
my  shield  the  third  time,  and  shouted,  "Hoo- 
ki-hi,"  they  were  to  scale  the  wall  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  beat  down  whatever  resistance  might 
be  offered  them.  I  had  divested  myself  of  all 
my  weapons  except  my  battle-ax  and  scalping- 
knife,  the  latter  being  attached  to  my  wrist  with 
a  string.  I  then  made  the  signal,  and  when  I 
raised  the  shout  "  Hoo-ki-hi,"  the  party  opposite 
began  to  hoist  one  another  up.    When  I  sprang 
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for  the  summit  of  the  wall,  I  found  that  my  wo- 
men were  holding  my  belt ;  I  cut  it  loose  with 
my  knife,  and  left  it  in  their  hands.  I  was  the 
first  on  the  wall,  but  was  immediately  followed 
by  some  scores  of  warriors.  The  enemy's  whole 
attention,  when  we  entered  the  arena,  was  di- 
rected to  the  opposite  party,  and  we  had  time  to 
cut  numbers  down  before  they  were  aware  of 
our  entrance.  The  carnage  for  some  minutes 
was  fearful,  and  the  Black  Feet  fought  with 
desperation,  knowing  their  inevitable  doom  if 
taken.  The  clash  of  battle-axes  and  the  yells 
of  the  opposing  combatants  were  truly  appalling. 
Many  leaped  the  wall  only  to  meet  their  certain 
doom  below,  where  hundreds  of  battle-axes  and 
lances  Avere  ready  to  drink  their  blood  as  soon 
as  they  touched  ground.  The  interior  surface 
of  this  huge  rock  was  concave,  and  the  blood  all 
ran  to  the  centre,  where  it  formed  a  pool,  which 
emitted  a  sickening  smell  as  the  warm  vapor  as- 
cended to  our  nostrils.  It  was  also  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  to  keep  one's  feet,  as  the  min- 
gled gore  and  brains  were  scattered  everywhere 
round  this  fatal  place.  The  blood  of  the  Crow 
and  the  Black  Foot  mingled  together  in  this 
common  pool,  for  many  of  our  warriors  fell  in 
this  terrible  strife." 

A-ra-poo-ash,  the  great  chief  of  the  Crow 
nation,  after  being  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights, 
falls  in  a  miserable  skirmish.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  more  poetical  rendering  of 
the  last  moments  of  a  great  warrior.  The  na- 
tion, for  the  moment,  was  under  a  cloud.  A-ra- 
poo-ash  was  for  the  time  opposed  to  the  prevail- 
ing hostilities.  Beckwourth  stole  off  with  a 
number  of  warriors  on  a  marauding  expedition. 
The  old  chief  mounted  his  horse  and  joined  it. 
Upon  coming  up  with  Beckwourth,  he  said, 

"Bloodv  Arm,  vou  did  not  wish  me  to  go  to 
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war  with  you,  but  I  will.  I  shall  never  return 
to  the  village :  I  am  going  to  die.  The  Crows 
are  fools.  I  have  given  them  much  good  coun- 
sel, but  they  would  not  hearken  to  my  words. 
I  have  fought  for  them  many  years ;  I  have  shed 
much  blood  for  them ;  I'm  going  to  the  big  vil- 
lage of  the  Great  Spirit.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
go  on  the  war-path  with  me,  you  can  go  on 
another  path  ;  I  will  find  the  enemy  alone  and 
die." 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  he  dismount- 
ed from  his  horse,  then  placing  the  edge  of  his 
shield  upon  some  buffalo  chips,  he  said, 

"  Warriors,  you  see  my  shield :  if  it  rises,  I 
shall  die  before  I  return  to  the  village ;  if  not, 
I  shall  return." 

He  then  addressed  the  sun  for  some  minutes, 
after  which  he  took  his  lance,  then  giving  a 
bound,  he  raised  the  shield  as  high  as  his  head, 
and  not  a  warrior  saw  him  touch  it.  Then 
every  one  believed  his  words,  namely,  that  he 
never  would  return  to  the  village.  "I  knew," 
says  Beckwourth,  "that  the  shield  must  have 
some  elevating  agency,  but  it  was  concealed ; 
my  attention  was  so  riveted  upon  the  chief 
that  I  did  not  discover  the  power  which  pro- 
duced the  seeming  miracle." 

Fourteen  Black  Feet  Indians,  on  foot,  were 
suddenly  come  up  with,  who,  finding  escape 
from  the  Crows  impossible,  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly.  The  old  chief  was  the  first 
to  charge  upon  the  scanty  foe ;  as  his  steed 
plunged  through  them,  he  cut  down  one  with 
his  battle-ax  ;  then,  wheeling  and  again  passing 
their  line,  he  clove  a  second  ;  again  turning,  to 
pass  the  enemy's  line,  he  had  already  raised 
his  arm  to  strike,  when  an  arrow  entered  his 
body  just  below  the  hip  and  passed  clear  through, 
showing  itself  near  the  shoulder.     Every  war- 
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rior  paused  with  astonishment  at  seeing  their 
chief  thus  furiously  engaged  ;  hut  when  he  fell, 
a  demon  seemed  suddenly  to  possess  them,  and 
the  few  surviving  Black  Feet  were  hewn  to 
pieces  in  a  moment.  Every  warrior  gathered 
round  the  dying  chief;  his  life-blood  was  fast 
draining  from  this  mortal  stroke. 

"Warriors,"  he  said,  "I  came  here  to  die. 
My  wish  will  soon  be  gratified.  A-ra-poo-ash 
will  lead  you  no  more  to  war.  My  home  will 
soon  be  in  the  spirit-land.  My  people  are  fools, 
and  would  not  listen  to  my  counsel.  Bloody 
Arm  (Beckwourth),  come  to  me  ;  you  must 
now  take  the  place  of  A-ra-poo-ash.  You  are 
brave  and  wise.  You  fought  the  enemy,  and 
vanquished  them  without  losing  our  own  war- 
riors. Your  medicine  is  powerful.  Warriors, 
listen  to  your  dying  chief!  You,  Bloody  Arm, 
are  the  only  bravo  that  can  keep  the  nation  to- 
gether. The  Crows  disobeyed  my  orders,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  punish  them  for  it.  I  loved  my 
people  too  well ;  I  was  too  kind  to  them  for 
their  own  good ;  I  was  too  indulgent.  They 
all  fear  you,  and  will  obey  your  words.  If  they 
obey  you,  they  will  increase  and  become  a  pow- 
erful people,  as  I  have  wished  them  to  be ;  if 
they  disobey  you,  they  will  not  be  a  nation  two 
winters  more.  Their  enemies  are  numerous 
and  powerful,  and   they  will   rub  out  all   the 
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Crows  unless  they  hearken  to  what  you  sav. 
My  eyes  grow  dim ;  Red  Arm,  are  you  listen- 
ing— I  can  not  see?" 

"  I  am  listening  to  all  you  say." 
"  It  is  well.  Then  take  this  shield  and  thi.« 
medal;  they  both  belong  to  you.  The  medal 
was  brought  from  our  great  white  father,  main 
winters  ago,  by  the  red-headed  chief.  When  yon 
die,  it  belongs  to  him  who  succeeds  you.  Listen 
Tell  Nami-ne-dishu,  the  wife  whom  I  have  al- 
ways loved,  that  if  our  child  yet  unborn  shall  be 
a  son,  to  tell  him  who  his  father  was.  Red  Arm. 
listen." 

"  I  hear  you." 

"Let  my  body  be  buried  under  this  spot. 
Suffer  no  warrior  to  make  track  upon  this 
ground  for  one  season,  then  come  and  seek  mj 
bones  and  I  will  have  something  good  for  you. 
I  can  hear  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It 
sounds  like  the  moaning  of  the  mighty  wind 
through  the  dark  gloomy  forest.  He  calls  A-ra- 
poo-ash  to  come  to  the  spirit-land — I  must  go. 
Re-mem-ber !" 

As  the  last  word  expired  on  his  lips,  the  great 
warrior  was  no  more. 

Among  the  characteristic  incidents  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  Indians,  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  will  attract  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men sportsmen  :  "  On  one  occasion,"  says  Beck- 
wourth, "  there  was  a  white 
man,  who  lived  among  the 
Crows,  trapping  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  streams, 
and  I  became  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  as  Black  Feet 
parties  were  skulking  about 
in  all  directions,  and  were 
sure  to  kill  him  if  they 
should  find  his  camp.  I 
found  Coe,  and  told  him  my 
fears.  He  instantly  gath- 
ered up  his  traps,  and. 
mounting  his  horse,  started 
toward  me.  When  within 
fair  gun-shot,  an  old  bear 
sprang  from  a  thicket,  and 
landed  upon  the  flanks  of  his 
horse,  applying  his  teeth  to 
the  roots  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal's tail,  and  holding  him 
as  if  in  a  vice.  Coe  leaned 
over  his  horse's  neck,  and 
cried  out,  '  Shoot,  Jim ! 
shoot  quick!'  I  could  not 
help  laughing  to  have  saved 
my  life,  as  he  turned  from 
side  to  side,  though  his  sit- 
uation was  a  critical  one. 
I  soon  got  in  a  favorable 
position,  and  put  a  ball  in 
the  animal's  head,  just  he- 
hind  the  ear,  when  he  lib- 
erated the  horse  and  hU 
rider,  falling  on  his  back 
apparently  stone  dead." 
The  autobiography  gives 
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many  portraits  of  Indian  women,  which  show 
them  to  be  the  redeeming  sex  among  the  sav- 
age, as  they  are  among  enlightened  nations. 
That  of  "Pine  Leaf,"  the  "Indian  heroine," 
possesses  a  most  thrilling  interest,  and  displays 
an  extraordinary  character.  Beckwourth  intro- 
duces her  as  follows : 

"In  connection  with  my  Indian  experience, 
I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  devote  a  few  lines 
to  one  of  the  bravest  women  that  ever  lived, 
namely,  Pine  Leaf — in  Indian,  Bar-chee-am-pe. 
For  an  Indian,  she  possessed  great  intellectual 
powers.  She  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
muscular  strength,  with  the  activity  of  the  cat 
and  the  speed  of  the  antelope.  Her  features 
were  pleasing,  and  her  form  symmetrical.  She 
had  lost  a  brother  in  the  attack  on  our  village 
before  mentioned — a  great  brave,  and  her  twin 
brother.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  race  of 
red  men,  and  bade  fair  to  rise  to  distinction; 
but  he  was  struck  down  in  his  strength,  and 
Pine  Leaf  was  left  to  avenge  his  death.  She 
was  at  that  time  twelve  years  of  age,  and  she 
solemnly  vowed  that  she  would  never  marry 
until  she  had  killed,  with  her  own  hand,  a 
hundred  of  the  enemy.  Whenever  a  war-party 
started,  Pine  Leaf  was  the  first  to  volunteer  to 
accompany  them.  Her  presence  caused  much 
amusement  to  the  old  veterans ;  but  if  she  lacked 
physical  strength,  she  always  rode  the  fleetest 
horses,  and  none  of  the  warriors  could  outstrip 
her.  All  admired  her  for  her  ambition,  and  as 
she  advanced  in  years,  many  of  the  braves  grew 
anxious  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  her 
vow.  She  had  chosen  my  party  to  serve  in,  and 
when  I  engaged  in  the  fiercest  struggles,  no  one 
was  more  promptly  at  my  side'than  the  young 


heroine.  She  seemed  incapable  of  fear;  and 
when  she  arrived  at  womanhood,  could  fire  a 
gun  without  flinching,  and  use  the  Indian  weap- 
ons with  as  great  dexteiaty  as  the  most  accom- 
plished warrior. 

"I  began  to  feel  more  than  a  common  attach- 
ment toward  her.  Her  intelligence  charmed 
me,  and  her  modest  and  becoming  demeanor 
singled  her  out  from  her  sex.  One  day,  while 
riding  leisurely  along,  I  asked  her  to  marry  me, 
provided  we  both  returned  safe.  She  flashed 
her  dark  eye,  and  said, 

" '  You  have  too  many  wives  already.  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  break  my  vow  to  the  Great 
Spirit  ?  He  sees  and  hears  all  things ;  He 
would  be  angry  with  me,  and  wrould  not  suffer 
me  to  live  to  avenge  my  brother's  death.' 

"I  told  her  that  my  medicine  said  I  must 
marry  her,  and  then  I  could  never  be  killed  or 
vanquished  in  battle.    She  laughed,  and  replied, 

"  '  I  will  marry  you.' 

"  '  When  we  return  ?'  I  inquired. 

" '  No ;  but  when  the  pine  leaves  turn  yel  - 
low.' 

"I  reflected  that  it  would  soon  be  autumn, 
and  regarded  the  promise  as  valid.  A  few  days 
afterward,  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  pine 
leaves  do  not  turn,  and  I  saw  I  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon.  When  I  spoke  to  her  again  on  the 
subject,  I  said, 

"  'Pine  Leaf,  you  promised  to  marry  me  when 
the  pine  leaves  turn  yellow ;  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  they  never  grow  yellow.' 

"  She  returned  no  answer  except  a  hearty 
laugh. 

'"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  never  intend 
to  marry  ?'  I  inquired. 
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" '  Yes ;  I  will  many  you,'  she  said,  with  a 
coquettish  smile. 

t;  «  But  when  V 

u  'When  you  shall  find  a  red-headed  Indian.' 

"I  saw  I  advanced  nothing  by  importuning 
her,  so  for  the  time  let  the  matter  rest. 

"  In  a  battle,  which  came  off  soon  after  this 
conversation,  it  would  seem  that  the  heroine 
was  unusually  successful.  Pine  Leaf  had  cap- 
tured two  prisoners,  and  offered  me  one  of  them 
to  wife.     I  answered, 

"  '  You  told  me  once  I  had  already  wives 
enough ;  I  will  not  add  to  their  number  until 
I  marry  the  heroine  of  the  Crow  nation.' 

"'Ah!  you  have  found  the  red-headed  In- 
dian then,'  she  said,  laughing  mockingly." 

Beckwourth,  who  now  seems  to  be  getting  se- 
riously interested,  adds,  "  She  always  received 
my  advances  with  such  unsatisfactory  noncha- 
lance, that  it  was  with  some  unpleasantness  of 
feeling  I  approached  the  subject.  But  the  more 
[  saw  of  her  lofty  bearing,  and  witnessed  the  he- 
roic deeds  that  she  performed,  the  more  ardent 
became  my  attachment  to  her.  When  she  was 
by  my  side  in  battle,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  in- 
creased strength  and  courage ;  when  she  was 
away,  which  happened  rarely,  I  felt  a  vacancy 
which  no  other  warrior  could  supply.  There 
was  none  bolder  than  herself,  and  she  knew  it; 
there  were  others  of  greater  strength,  but  her 
deficiency  in  muscular  power  was  more  than  in- 
demnified by  her  cat-like  agility,  and  she  would 
kill  her  foe  while  others  were  preparing  to  at- 
tack." 

Beckwourth,  like  many  other  lovers,  rejoices 
very  much  in  the  fact  that  he  has  annoyed  his 
mistress.  He  relates  the  incident  as  follows :  "  Of 
course,"  speaking  of  a  foray  on  the  enemy,  he 


says,  "Pine  Leaf  was  swifter  on  foot  than  am 
warrior,  and  we  were  on  foot  during  this  excur- 
sion. On  seeing  us  advance,  a  young  Indian, 
about  sixteen,  took  to  his  heels,  running  like  a 
deer.  The  heroine  made  after  him  with  her 
antelope  speed,  certain  to  catch  him.  The  fu- 
gitive did  his  best  to  escape,  frequently  lookin'- 
back.  Seeing  his  pursuer  must  overtake  him. 
and  not  relishing  the  idea  of  having  a  lance 
transfix  his  body — for  she  was  preparing  to  hurl 
it — he  suddenly  stopped  and  faced  about,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  down  his  bowr  and  holdinjr 
up  both  hands  to  beg  for  his  life.  She  did  what 
no  other  warrior  of  ours  would  have  done — her 
woman's  heart  took  pity  on  the  poor  fellow;  she 
spared  his  life  and  marched  him  back  captive. 
He  being  her  prisoner,  no  one  had  authority 
over  his  life  but  herself.  He  was  a  fine-look- 
ing young  man,  but  when  he  was  brought  amon<; 
the  Crow  warriors  he  trembled  in  every  joint, 
expecting  nothing  less  than  to  be  killed.  I 
thought  this  too  good  an  opportunity  for  a  joke 
not  to  make  use  of  it.  '  I  see,'  said  I,  address- 
ing myself  to  Pine  Leaf,  'you  have  refused  all 
our  braves  that  you  might  win  a  husband  from 
the  enemy.'  All  the  warriors  shouted  at  this 
sally ;  but  the  poor  girl  was  sadly  perplexed, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do  or  say.  We  rallied 
her  so  much  on  her  conquest  that  she  finally 
became  quite  angry,  and  I  did  not  know  wheth- 
er she  would  run  her  prize  through  with  her 
lance  or  not." 

The  necessity  occurring,  Beckwourth,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  people,  goes  to  St.  Louis. 
While  absent,  a  party  of  trappers  who  had  heard 
of  his  departure,  having  fallen  in  with  a  num- 
ber of  Crows,  informed  them,  from  mere  mis- 
chief, that   "  the  great  white  chief  had  killed 
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Beckwourth  because  he  left  the  whites  and  came 
to  live  among  the  Indians."  The  story  was 
carried  to  the  village,  and  the  excitement  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.  A  council  was  immediate- 
ly called  to  decide  upon  measures  of  vengeance. 
ft  was  determined  to  proceed  to  the  trading-post, 
and  kill  every  white  man  there,  and  then  send  out 
parties  and  have  a  general  massacre  of  all  who 
were  living  in  the  country.  To  carry  out  this 
intention  the  whole  nation  settled  about  the 
trading-post  occupied  by  the  whites.  The  head- 
man, Mr.  Tulleck,  in  vain  attempted  to  contra- 
dict the  news  of  Beckwourth's  death,  but  final- 
ly succeeded  in  having  the  hour  of  vengeance 
put  off,  until  he  had  time  to  send  to  St.  Louis 
and  bring  Beckwourth  back,  which  was  to  be 
fclone  "before  the  time  the  cherries  turned  red." 

A  daring  man  volunteered  to  take  Tulleck's 
message  to  St.  Louis,  and  by  a  miracle  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  that  place.  Mr.  Chouteau,  chief 
of  the  Fur  Company,  on  receipt  of  the  message 
sought  Beckwourth,  and  urged  him  instantly  to 
return  to  the  nation.  He  consented.  The  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  was  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles,  which  he  accomplished  in  fifty- 
three  days,  arriving  within  sight  of  the  be- 
leagued  fort  "just  before  the  cherries  were 
ripe." 

On  accomplishing  this,  Beckwourth  says :  "  I 
rested  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground  to  contemplate 
the  mass  of  people  I  saw  before  me.  There 
they  lay,  in  their  absorbing  devotedness  to  their 
absent  chief;  day  and  night  for  long  months 
they  had  staid  by  that  wooden  inclosure  watch- 
ing for  my  return,  or  to  take  fearful  vengeance 
upon  their  prey.  They  had  loved  the  whites; 
but  those  whites  had  now  killed  their  chief  be- 
cause he  had  returned  to  his  own  people  to  fight 
for  his  kindred  and  nation — the  chief  who  had 
loved  them  so  much,  and  made  them  rich  and 
strong.  Thev  were  now  feared  by  their  ene- 
mies  and  respected  by  all ;  their  prairies  were 
covered  by  thousands  of  horses,  and  their  lodges 
were  full  of  wealth  derived  from  the  whites. 
For  this  the  white  chief  had  killed  him,  and  a 
war  of  extermination  was  denounced  against 
them.  The  fort  and  its  inmates  were  within 
their  grasp;  if  the  Crane  (Tulleck)  would  re- 
deem his  pledge,  and  produce  their  missing 
chief,  all  were  well ;  but  if  the  appointed  time 
passed  by,  and  he  were  not  forthcoming,  it  was 
tearful  to  contemplate  the  vengeance  they  would 
inflict.  When  I  thought  of  those  contemptible 
wretches  who,  merely  to  wanton  with  the  faith 
the  artless  savages  reposed  in  them,  could  fab- 
ricate a  lie,  and  arouse  all  this  impending  dan- 
ger, I  felt  that  a  death  at  the  stake  wrould  not 
transcend  their  deserts." 

Beckwourth  camped  in  sight  of  the  nation 
at  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  pre- 
sented himself.  He  describes  the  scene  as  fol- 
lows: "I  put  my  horse  into  speed,  and  rode 
among  the  Indians.  I  made  the  usual  saluta- 
tion on  arriving  before  them,  and  riding  through 
their  ranks  sullenly,  I  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  '  I  am  angry.'    Every  eye  was  turned  on 


me,  but  not  a  warrior  stirred  ;  the  women  seized 
their  children  and  ran  into  their  lodges;  the 
'Medicine  Calf  (Beckwourth)  had  arrived,  but 
he  was  angry.  I  advanced  to  the  strong  and 
well-secured  gate  of  the  fort,  and  struck  it  a 
heavy  blow  with  my  battle-ax.  '  Hallo,  boys !'  I 
shouted,  'open  your  gate  and  admit  a  friend.' 
'Jim  Beckwourth!  By  Heavens,  Jim  Beck- 
wourth !"  was  repeated  from  tongue  to  tongue. 
The  gates  flew  open  upon  their  massive  hinges  ; 
and  as  I  rode  through  I  said,  '  Leave  the  gates 
open,  boys ;  there  is  no  longer  danger.'  I  ex- 
changed but  few  words  with  Mr.  Tulleck,  as  I 
had  a  difficult  task  before  me.  The  people  I  had 
to  mollify  were  subject  to  strange  caprices,  and 
I  had  not  resolved  what  policy  to  adopt  toAvard 
them.  I  went  and  sat  down  sullenly,  hanging 
my  head  so  low  that  my  chin  rested  upon  my 
breast ;  this  was  a  token  of  my  displeasure." 

The  braves  came  round  him  slowly.  The 
brave  old  "Yellow  Belly"  was  the  first  one  to 
speak,  and  what  he  said  was  to  the  purpose.  He 
defended  the  conduct  of  the  Crows,  and  justified 
the  proposed  act  of  vengeance  if  Beckwourth 
had  been  killed.  Beckwourth  had  nothing  to 
answer ;  the  spell  was  not  broken ;  his  head  again 
fell  upon  his  breast.  The  unpleasant  suspense 
was  finally  relieved  by  Fine  Leaf,  who  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  thus  addressed  the  assembled, 
multitude : 

"  Warriors  !  I  am  now  about  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  for  my  people.  For  many  winters  I 
have  been  on  the  war-path  with  you ;  I  shall 
tread  that  path  no  more  ;  you  have  now  to  fight 
the  enemy  without  me.  When  I  laid  down  my 
needle  and  my  beads,  and  took  up  the  battle-ax 
and  the  lance,  my  arm  was  weak ;  but  few  win- 
ters had  passed  over  my  head.  My  brother 
had  been  killed  by  the  enemy,  and  was  gone  to 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Great  Spirit.  I  saw 
him  in  my  dreams.  He  would  beckon  for  his 
sister  to  come  to  him.  It  was  my  heart's  de- 
sire to  go  to  him,  but  I  wished  first  to  become 
a  warrior,  that  I  might  avenge  his  death  upon 
his  foes  before  I  went  away.  I  said  I  would 
kill  one  hundred  foes  before  I  married  any  liv- 
ing man.  I  have  kept  my  word,  as  our  great 
chief  and  medicine  man  can  tell  you.  As  my 
arm  increased  in  strength,  the  enemy  learned 
to  fear  me.  I  have  accomplished  the  task  I  set 
before  me ;  henceforward  I  leaAre  the  war-paths 
of  my  people  ;  I  have  fought  my  last  battle,  and 
hurled  my  last  lance  ;  I  am  a  warrior  no  more. 

"To-day  the  'Medicine  Calf  has  returned. 
He  has  returned  angry  at  the  follies  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  they  fear  that  he  will  leave  them  again. 
They  believe  that  he  loves  me,  and  that  my  de- 
votion to  him  will  attach  him  to  the  nation;  I 
therefore  bestow  myself  upon  him ;  perhaps  he 
will  be  contented  with  me,  and  leave  us  no 
more.     Warriors,  farewell !" 

She  then  entered  the  fort,  and  said:  "Sparrow- 
hawks  !"  (the  name  Crows  use  when  speaking 
of  themselves)  "  one  who  has  followed  you  for  so 
many  winters  is  about  to  leave  your  war-path 
forever.     When  have  you  seen  Bar-chee-am-pe 
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shrink  from  the  charge?  You  have  seen  her 
lance  red  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy  more  than 
ten  times  ten.  You  know  what  her  vow  was, 
and  you  know  she  has  kept  her  word.  Many 
of  you  have  tried  to  make  her  break  her  word, 
which  you  knew  she  had  passed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  when  she  lost  her  brother.  But  you 
found  that,  though  a  woman,  she  had  the  heart 
of  a  warrior.  Do  not  turn  your  heads  but 
listen.  You  have  seen  that  a  woman  can  keep 
her  word.  During  many  winters  that  I  have 
followed  you  faithfully  on  the  war-path,  you 
have  refused  to  let  me  into  the  war-path  secret, 
although  you  tell  it  to  striplings  on  their  second 
excursion.  It  was  unfair  that  I  could  not  know 
it;  that  I  must  be  sent  away  with  the  women 
and  children,  when  the  secret  was  made  known 
to  these  one-battle  braves.  If  you  had  seen  fit 
to  tell  it  to  me,  it  would  have  been  secret  until 
my  death  ;  but  let  it  go — I  care  no  farther  for  it. 

"  I  am  about  to  sacrifice  what  I  have  always 
chosen  to  preserve — my  liberty.  The  back  of 
my  steed  has  been  my  lodge  and  my  home. 
On  his  back,  armed  with  my  lance  and  battle- 
ax,  I  knew  no  fear.  The  '  Medicine  Calf,'  who 
fighting  by  my  side  has  displayed  a  noble 
courage  and  a  lofty  spirit,  has  won  from  my 
heart  what  no  other  warrior  has  ever  won — the 
promise  to  marry  him  when  my  vow  was  ful- 
filled. He  has  done  much  for  our  people ;  he 
has  fought  their  enemies  and  spilled  his  blood 
for  them.  When  I  shall  become  his  wife  I 
shall  be  fond  and  faithful  to  him.  My  heart 
feels  pure  before  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  sun. 
When  I  shall  be  no  more  on  the  war-path,  obey 
the  voice  of  the  'Medicine  Calf,'  and  you  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger ;  we  will  continue  a 
great  and  happy  people,  and  he  will  leave  us  no 
more.     I  have  done." 

She  then  approached  Beckwourth,  every  eye 
being  intently  fixed  upon  her.  She  placed  her 
hand  under  his  chin,  and  lifted  his  head  forci- 
bly up.     "  Look  at  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  know  your  heart  is  crying  for  the  follies 
of  your  people  ;  but  let  it  cry  no  more.  I  know 
you  have  ridden  day  and  night  to  keep  us  from 
evil.  You  have  made  us  strong,  and  your  de- 
sire is  to  preserve  us  in  our  strength.  Now 
stay  at  home  with  us ;  you  will  not  be  obliged 
to  go  to  war  more  than  twice  in  twelve  moons. 
And  now,  my  friend,  I  am  yours,  after  you  have 
so  long  been  seeking  me;  I  believe  you  love 
me,  for  you  have  often  told  you  did ;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  have  not  a  forked  tongue.  Our  lodge 
shall  be  a  happy  one ;  and  when  you  depart  to 
the  happy  hunting  ground,  I  will  be  ready  there 
to  welcome  you.  This  day  I  become  your  wife. 
Bar-chee-am-pe  is  a  warrior  no  7tiore." 

The  story  Beckwourth  tells  of  his  "little 
wife,"  as  he  terms  her,  is  very  interesting,  in 
not  only  displaying  a  naturally  noble  nature  in 
an  untutored  Indian  girl,  but  also  from  its  de- 
veloping some  curious  ceremonies  and  customs. 
Beckwourth,  as  a  Crow,  starting  out  on  his  first 
war  expedition,  is  introduced  into  all  the  mys- 
teries and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  tribe  when 


its  warriors  are  about  to  engage  in  a  desperate 
enterprise.  Among  other  things,  the  mess  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  numbering  ten  war- 
riors, formed  a  circle,  upon  Avhich,  questions 
were  propounded  to  each,  in  relation  to  every  il- 
licit or  unchaste  action  they  were  guilty  of  since 
they  last  went  on  the  war-path.  The  parties 
are  religiously  committed  to  give  categorical 
answers  to  every  question  put;  a  full  confession, 
no  matter  whom  they  might  implicate — all  is 
exposed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  faithless 
"  lady"  accomplice,  even  to  the  date  of  the  oc- 
currence. All  the  delicate  secrets  thus  divulged 
are  received  by  the  medicine  men,  and  noted  down 
in  the  medicine  lodge  in  a  way  that  it  is  never 
erased  while  the  guilty  confessor  lives.  Ever}' 
warrior,  at  this  initiation,  is  conjured  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  never  to  divulge  the  war-path  se- 
crets to  any  woman  on  pain  of  instant  death. 
He  swears  by  his  gun,  his  pipe,  knife,  earth,  and 
sun,  which  are  the  most  sacred  of  oaths  to  the 
Indian,  and  are  ever  strictly  observed.  It  may 
readily  be  supposed,  that  among  a  people  not 
over-nice  in  morals,  these  "confessionals"  im- 
plicate not  a  few  of  the  gentler  sex.  With  this 
knowledge  in  the  reader's  mind,  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  "  little  wife"  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated.  The  artless  manner  of  her  intro- 
duction in  the  autobiography  at  once  excites  at- 
tention. 

"A  little  girl,  who  had  often  asked  me  to 
marry  her,  came  to  me  one  day,  and  with  every 
importunity  insisted  on  my  accepting  her  as  my 
wife.     I  said, 

"  'You  are  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  you  are  but 
a  child;  when  you  are  older  I  will  talk  to  you 
about  it.' 

"  But  she  was  not  to  be  put  off. 

'"You  are  a  great  brave,'  she  replied,  'and 
braves  have  a  right  to  paint  the  faces  of  their 
wives  when  they  have  killed  the  enemies  of  the 
Crows.  I  am  a  little  girl  now,  I  know;  but  if  I 
am  your  wife,  you  will  paint  my  face  when  you 
return  from  the  war,  and  I  shall  be  proud  that  I 
am  the  wife  of  a  great  brave,  and  can  rejoice  with 
the  other  women  whose  faces  are  painted  by 
their  brave  husbands.  You  will  also  give  mc 
fine  things,  fine  clothes,  and  scarlet  cloth  ;  and 
I  can  make  you  pretty  leggins  and  moccasins, 
and  take  care  of  your  war-horses  and  war  im- 
plements.' 

"The  little  innocent  used  such  powerful  ap- 
peals that,  notwithstanding  I  had  already  seven 
wives  and  a  lodge  for  each,  I  told  her  she  might 
be  my  wife.  I  took  her  to  the  lodge  of  one  of 
my  married  sisters,  told  her  that  the  little  girl 
was  my  wife,  and  that  she  would  make  her  a 
good  wood-carrier,  and  that  she  must  dress  her 
up  finely  as  became  the  spouse  of  a  brave.  My 
sister  was  much  pleased,  and  cheerfully  carried 
out  all  my  requests. 

"  One  day  I  took  a  fancy  to  hunt  mountain 
sheep,  and  for  company  took  my  little  wife  with 
me.  She  was  particularly  intelligent,  and  I 
found  by  her  conversation  that  she  surpassed 
my  other  wives  in  sense.    She  was  full  of  talk, 
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and  asked  all  manner  of  questions  concerning 
my  travels  among  the  great  lodges  and  villa- 
ges of  the  white  man  ;  if  the  white  squaws  were 
as  pretty  as  herself;  and  an  endless  variety 
of  questions.  I  felt  greatly  pleased  with  her 
piquant  curiosity,  and  imparted  much  informa- 
tion to  her.  Fixing  her  deep  black  eyes  full 
upon  mine,  she  at  length  said, 

"  '  I  intend,  some  time  in  my  life,  to  go  into 
the  medicine  lodge.' 

"I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  The 
dedication  of  a  female  to  the  service  of  the 
Great  Spirit  is  a  dangerous  attempt.  Like  all 
forms  of  imposture,  it  requires  a  peculiar  talent 
and  fitness  in  the  candidate  who  seeks  to  gain 
admission  into  the  sacred  lodge.  The  war-path 
secret  is  associated  with  the  ministration,  with 
many  other  fearful  ceremonies.  The  woman 
who  succeeds  in  her  ambitious  project  is  an 
honored  participant  in  the  sacred  service  of  the 
Deity  through  life ;  but  where  one  succeeds 
numbers  fail,  and  the  failure  entails  instant 
death." 

"Three  years  subsequent  to  this  conversation, 
the  Crow  nation  assembled  together  for  the  an- 
nual festival  to  go  through  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  erecting  a  '  tabernacle,'  capable  of  holding 
seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  for  the  medi- 
cine men,  prophets,  and  dreamers,  to  prophecy 
and  hold  their  deliberations  in.  These  lodges 
are  erected  every  year — the  first  moon  in  May  ; 
the  whole  tribe  is  assembled  at  the  festival, 
and  the  ceremonies  are  continued  seven  days. 
When  the  lodge  is  completed,  the  medicine  men 
and  other  functionaries  call  together  the  most 
distinguished  braves  within  the  building  for  a  re- 
hearsal of  their  achievements  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  their  most  noteworthy  deeds.  Each 
brave  then  gives  an  account  of  his  exploits  thus : 

" '  I  have  killed  one  or  more  Cheyennes  (as 
the  case  may  be)  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place, 
and  took  such  and  such  spoils.  You  know  it, 
Crows.' 

"  The  medicine  chief  then  exhibits  his  marks, 
pronounces  the  warrior's  statement  correct,  and 
confirms  it  by  his  record.  This  ratification  each 
warrior  passes  through,  and  there  is  seldom 
any  discrepancy  between  the  statement  and  the 
record. 

"This  examination  and  other  appropriate 
ceremonies  being  gone  through  with,  the  lodge 
is  then  prepared  for  the  medicine  men,  proph- 
ets, and  dreamers  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
initiating  a  virtuous  woman.  The  members  of 
the  conclave  endure  a  total  abstinence  from 
food  and  water  for  seven  days  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  unless  any  one  faints  from  exhaus- 
tion, in  which  case  some  slight  nourishment  is 
afforded  him.  The  warriors  are  then  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  '  inward  face,'  a  few  feet  apart,  and 
the  female  candidate  for  '  holy  orders'  presents 
herself  at  the  lodge  door.  She  harangues  them 
when  she  first  presents  herself,  and  then  march- 
es between  the  extended  lines  of  the  dusky  war- 
riors. Here  is  the  fearful  ordeal.  If  she  has 
ever  been  guilty  of  the  slightest  improper  action, 


her  declaration  of  innocence  is  refuted  by  a  doz- 
en voices,  a  thousand  bullets  riddle  her  body  in 
a  moment,  and  her  flesh  is  hacked  into  morsels. 

"  This  is  the  fearful  war-path  secret.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  my  '  little  wife'  had  resolved 
to  dedicate  herself  to  this  service ;  when  only  a 
child  she  had  determined  upon  entering  the 
medicine  lodge.  On  this  occasion  she  was  can- 
didate for  admission.  She  came  to  me  to  be 
dressed  for  the  ceremony;  she  was  robed  in  her 
best  attire,  and  I  painted  her  as  the  custom  pre- 
scribes. 

"  The  warriors  were  in  line,  and  the  Sanhe- 
drim in  readiness.  The  herald  announced  that 
Nom-ne-dit-chee  (The  One  that  Strikes  Three), 
wife  of  the  head  chief,  'Medicine  Calf  (Beck- 
wourth),  offered  herself  for  election.  Intense 
excitement  prevailed  through  the  assembly 
as  her  name  was  pronounced,  and  re-echoed 
through  the  lines  of  the  warriors.  She  presents 
herself  at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  calmly 
meets  the  concentrated  gaze  of  thousands.  A 
breathless  silence  prevails. 

"  She  commences  her  address.  '  Can  it  be 
said  that  there  are  no  virtuous  women  among 
the  Crows  ?  Can  it  be  true  that  our  medicine 
men  can  not  make  medicine,  nor  our  prophets 
prophecy,  nor  our  dreamers  dream,  because  so 
few  of  you  are  virtuous  ?  Oh  women !  it  is 
shameful  to  be  so  faithless.  Our  nation  is  dis- 
graced because  of  your  conduct,  and  the  Crows 
will  soon  cease  to  be  a  people.  The  Great  Spirit 
is  angry  Avith  you,  and  has  brought  disgrace  upon 
our  warriors  on  adcount  of  your  evil  practices. 
Our  prairies  will  become  wastes  like  yourselves, 
producing  no  good  thing ;  and  our  buffalo  will 
bellow  at  you,  and  leave  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Crows,  and  go  to  the  country  of  a  more  vir- 
tuous people.' 

"Then  addressing  the  warriors,  she  con- 
tinued : 

"  'Warriors!  I  have  this  day  volunteered  to 
carry  the  sand,  the  wood,  and  the  elk-chips  into 
the  lodge.  You  are  brave  warriors,  and  I  hope 
your  tongues  are  not  crooked.  I  have  seen  our 
women  attempt  to  do  it,  and  they  have  been  cut 
to  pieces.  I  am  now  about  to  try  it  myself. 
Before  I  start  for  the  materials  at  the  other  end 
of  your  extended  lines,  if  there  be  a  warrior,  or 
any  other  man  under  the  sun,  who  knows  any 
thing  wrong  in  me,  or  injurious  to  my  virtue, 
let  him  speak.  I,  too,  am  ready  to  go  to  the 
spirit  land,  for  there  is  one  there  who  knows  me 
innocent  of  the  bad  deeds  which  disgrace  the 
women  of  our  country.' 

"  She  then  passed  with  a  firm  step  between 
the  lines  of  the  breathless  warriors  to  the  sand. 
Taking  the  bowl,  she  dipped  a  small  quantity, 
and  returned  with  it  to  the  lodge,  and  then  made 
two  other  trips  for  the  wood  and  elk-chips.  Re- 
turning for  the  third  time,  she  received  the  vo- 
ciferations of  the  ten  thousand  braves  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  ceremony;  she  had  passed 
the  fiery  ordeal  in  safety,  and  gone  triumphant- 
ly into  the  lodge  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  The  functionaries  came  forth  to  meet  her, 
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and  passed  their  hands  over  her  head,  shoulders, 
and  arms,  extolling  her  to  the  skies,  and  pro- 
claiming  that  there  was  one  virtuous  woman  in 
the  Crow  nation.  She  was  then  presented  with 
my  medicine  shield  by  the  great  medicine  chief, 
to  preserve  and  cany  for  me,  no  one  but  myself 
having  authority  to  take  it  from  her.  She  be- 
came, from  this  time,  the  distinguished  woman 
of  the  nation,  the  pride  of  the  warriors,  and  the 
honor  of  the  people." 

In  1855,  Beckwourth's  son,  whose  mother 
was  this  noble  woman,  was  chief  of  the  Crow 
nation.  In  concluding  his  story  of  her  enter- 
ing the  medicine  lodge,  he  very  justly  says, 
"  She  was  a  girl  of  superior  endowments,  and  if 
they  had  been  fostered  by  a  Christian  education 
I  know  of  no  woman  who  would  surpass  her  in 
worth,  elegance,  and  attainments." 

Although  we  have  exceeded  the  space  orig- 
inally allotted  to  a  notice  of  this  remarkable 
autobiography,  yet  we  have  only  found  room  for 
a  few  of  the  characteristic  incidents  that  crowd 
the  volume.  To  it  the  reader  must  refer,  to  be 
introduced  into  the  very  arcana  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  great  prairies  and  towering  mountains  of 
our  Western  world. 

PASSAGES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

IT  was  one  of  those  glorious  nights  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  such  as  no  land  knows  but 
Egypt,  and  no  river  but  the  Nile.  Strangest 
of  all  things,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  this 
waste  of  glory  on  the  degraded  race  that  are 
unable  to  enjoy  it,  or  to  thank  God  for  it. 
Night  after  night  for  a  thousand  years  the  nn- 
dimmed  moon  and  stars  have  seen  themselves 
reflected  in  the  river,  have  silvered  the  hills 
and  mellowed  the  otherwise  haggard  face  of 
nature,  and  no  one  has  thought  of  its  exquisite 
beauty,  its  holy  splendor,  except  perhaps  some 
lonely  traveler  who  beheld  in  it  the  melancholy 
memorial  of  ancient  grandeur,  or  some  dying 
Bedouin,  who  looked  longingly  up  to  the  deep 
beyond,  and  wondered  whether  he  should  hold 
a  star  in  his  hand  when  he  should  have  shaken 
off  his  clay  bonds. 

I  was  seated  on  deck  alone,  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  sleeping,  and  I  was  revolving 
in  my  mind  all  the  traditions  and  legends  of 
the  stars  that  I  had  heard  in  former  years. 

Pleasantest  of  them  was  that  which  I  some- 
where read  or  heard  long  ago,  that  some  of  the 
wandering  tribes  believe  that  the  stars  are  torch- 
es, held  in  the  hands  of  the  beloved  dead,  who 
light  with  soft  rays  of  love  the  pathway  of  the 
living  over  the  desert  hills  of  life.  And  I  re- 
membered a  story  that  I  read  or  heard,  which 
ran  somewhat  on  this  wise: 

In  a  valley  among  the  hills  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  where  a  spring  of  water  kept  living  a 
few  palms  to  relieve  the  otherwise  barren  as- 
pect of  the  visible  world,  lived  a  small  family 
or  tribe  of  Bedouins,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
persons  or  thereabouts,  possessing  ten  or  a 
dozen  black   tents,   and   as   many  horses  and 


camels  as  men.  From  this  point  they  made 
their  excursions  over  the  plains,  and  sometimes 
returned  with  strange  goods  for  such  a  place. 
Costly  silks,  rare  and  splendid  jewels,  the  rich- 
est cashmeres  were  common  articles  in  their 
household  furniture  ;  and  he  who  saw  the  outer 
appearance  of  the  dark  camel's  hair-cloth,  which 
kept  the  sun  off  from  their  heads,  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  the  magnificence  and  elegance 
within  those  low  huts.  We  will  not  pause  to 
ask  whence  these  treasures  came. 

There  was  in  this  tribe  a  young  man  of  high- 
er mental  structure  than  his  companions,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  sheik  dead  long  before,  and 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  City  of  Victory. 
Education,  by-the-by,  in  this  part  of  the  world 
has  a  peculiar  meaning.  It  does  not  consist 
in  the  learning  that  is. hidden  in  books,  in 
amassing  stores  from  the  brains  of  the  de,ad 
sages,  in  drawing  curious  lines  on  paper,  and 
proving  strange  and  incredible  things  to  be 
true  by  mathematical  calculations.  It  is  little 
more  than  teaching  the  boy  to  read  and  write 
the  language  of  the  Koran,  and  then  teaching 
him  the  Koran  so  well  that  he  will  not  need  to 
read  it  to  be  able  to  quote  any  chapter  or  verse. 
And,  besides  the  Koran,  there  are  hosts  of  un- 
written traditions  in.  the  Mohammedan  religion 
handed  down  from  lip  to  lip,  and  these  are  al- 
ways part  of  the  finishing  accomplishments.  In 
all  these  the  young  sheik  Houssein  was  learned, 
but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  these.  He  knew 
nothing  of  that  hackneyed  story — hackneyed 
by  the  school-boys  and  school-girls  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  ever  since — of  an  indescribable  long- 
ing after  "the  far-off  unattained  and  dim;"  but 
he  felt  within  him  a  thirst  that  no  fountain  of 
Arabia  could  allay — a  thirst  that  many  have 
felt  and  none  have  quenched  until  their  lips 
were  wet  with  the  waters  of  the  river  of  the 
throne !  His  world  was  a  small  one,  and  he 
had  searched  it  through,  but  in  vain.  From  the 
Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  from  Akaba  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  in  Mecca  and  in  Jerusalem,  he  had 
looked  with  earnest  eyes,  had  sought  with  fe- 
verish lips,  and  sought  in  vain. 

Do  not  expect  me  to  describe  what  it  was 
that  he  sought.  He  did  not  know;  how  should 
I  ?  lie  but  knew  that  his  life  was  not  all  that 
it  should  be ;  that  he  had  capabilities  beyond 
the  narrow  boundary  of  a  Bedouin's  wander- 
ings ;  that  there  was  something  more  in  exist- 
ence than  the  fray  on  the  desert,  the  midnight 
descent  on  the  unarmed  village,  the  dastardly 
robbing  of  the  peaceful  caravan ;  something 
more  in  death  than  the  sensual  paradise  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  traditions  of  his  fathers. 

There  is  a  moment  in  every  man's  existence 
on  which  turns  his  future  destiny.  There  are 
many  such  moments;  for  oftentimes  life  hangs 
on  a  thread,  and  if  the  thread  is  not  cut  it  re- 
quires but  a  touch  to  change  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  the  future.  But  in  every  man's  life 
there  is  at  least  one,  and  in  his  it  occurred  thus: 

It  was  not  often  in  those  days  that  travelers 
crossed  the  great  desert,  and  but  few  Europe- 
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uiis  came  to  Egypt,  and  fewer  still  went  on  to 
Sinai.  But  there  was  a  time  when  Houssein 
was  called  to  Cairo  to  meet  a  noble  party  of 
Western  travelers,  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
who  were  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Sinai  and  the 
llolv  Land,  and  who  wished  his  protection  in 
crossing  the  desert.  He  saw  but  the  gentle- 
man, and  readily  engaged  to  perform  the  de- 
sired service. 

It  was  not  till  the  party  had  left  the  Birket- 
cl-Haj  that  he  met  them,  and  then  they  were  en- 
camped by  moonlight  on  the  sand  that  stretches 
away  to  Suez.  As  he  sprang  from  his  mare 
before  the  tent-door  he  was  startled  by  such  a 
vision  as  he  had  never  seen  before,  but  thought 
he  had  dreamed  of  in  his  waking  dreams.  ■ 

She  was  slight,  fair,  and,  in  the  moonlight, 
pale  as  a  creature  of  dreams.  Was  this  one 
of  the  houris  of  his  fabled  paradise  ?  No  ;  he 
rejected  the  thought  if  it  rose.  There  was  no 
spot  in  all  the  heaven  of  Mohammed  fit  for  an 
angel  like  this.  Away,  like  the  sand  on  the 
whirlwind,  like  the  clouds  before  the  sun,  like 
the  stars  at  daybreak — away  swept  all  his  faith 
in  Islam,  and  in  an  instant  the  Sheik  Houssein 
was  an  idolator,  worshiping,  as  a  thousand  great- 
er than  he  have  done,  the  beauty  of  a  woman. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  quenched  his  thirst  for 
the  unknown  at  some  other  fountain,  but  this 
was  enough  now.  He  had  found  that  where- 
with to  fill  the  void,  and  he  was  content. 

Love  was  a  new  emotion,  a  sensation  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  and  it  satisfied  him. 
Did  she  love  him  ?  That  was  a  question  which 
never  occurred  to  him.  What  did  he  care  for 
that?  He  was  not  seeking  to  be  loved.  He 
was  looking  for  employment  for  his  own  soul, 
and  he  had  found  it,  and  that  was  enough. 

The  tradition  goes  to  describe  his  long  cross- 
ing of  the  desert.  How  he  lingered  among  the 
hills  of  Sinai ;  how  he  led  them  by  Akaba  and 
L'etra,  and  detained  them  many  weeks  in  the 
City  of  Rock ;  how  the  fair  English  girl  faded 
slowly  away,  for  she  was  dying  when  she  came 
to  Egypt;  and  how,  weary,  well-nigh  dead,  he 
carried  her  to  the  Holy  City,  and  pitched  their 
rents  by  the  mountain  of  the  Ascension.  And 
all  this  time  he  watched  over  her  with  the  zeal- 
ous care  of  a  father  or  a  brother,  and  the  quick 
heart  of  the  lady  saw  it  and  understood  it  all. 
And  sometimes  he  would  try,  in  broken  words, 
to  tell  her  of  his  old  belief  and  his  ideas  of  im- 
mortality, and  she  would  read  in  his  hearing 
sublime  promises  and  glorious  hopes  that  were 
in  a  language  he  knew  nothing  of,  but  which 
he  half  understood  from  her  uplifted  eye  and 
countenance. 

How  he  worshiped  that  matchless  eye!  He 
worshiped  nothing  else,  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

It  was  noon  of  night  under  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  a  white  tent  close  by  the  hill  on 
which  the  last  footsteps  of  the  ascending  Lord 
left  their  hallowing  touch,  an  English  girl  was 
waiting  his  bidding  to  follow  him. 

Outside  the  tent,  prone  on  the  ground,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  everlasting  stars,  lay  a  group 


of  Bedouins,  and -apart  from  them  a  little  way 
their  chief,  silent,  motionless — to  all  that  was 
earthly,  dead.  A  low  voice  within  the  tent 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  but  he  did  not 
move.  A  voice  was  uttering  again  those  words, 
of  which  the  sound  had  become  familiar  to  him 
already,  the  Christian's  praver. 

"  Sheik  Houssein !" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  It  was  her  voice, 
faint,  low,  but  silvery.  The  tent-door  was  thrust 
aside,  and  as  a  hand  motioned  to  him  to  enter 
he  obeyed. 

She  lay  on  the  cushions,  her  head  lifted 
somewhat  from  the  pillow  by  the  arms  of  her 
sister,  and  her  brother,  who  spoke  the  language 
of  the  desert  well,  stood  by  her  as  the  young 
sheik  approached.  His  cloak  was  gathered 
around  his  head ;  only  his  dark  eye,  flashing 
gloriously,  was  visible.  She  looked  up  into  it 
and  whispered ;  he  half  understood  her  before 
the  words  came  through  her  brother's  lips,  as  she 
told  him  the  story  of  Calvary  and  Christ,  and 
the  cloud  that  received  the  King  and  Saviour 
returning  to  his  throne. 

It  were  vain  to  say  he  understood  all  this. 
He  only  knew  that  she  was  telling  him  of  her 
hope  ere  long  to  be  above  him,  above  the  world, 
above  the  sky,  and  his  active  but  bewildered 
mind  inwrought  all  this  with  his  ancient  tradi- 
tions, and  having  long  ago  rejected  the  creed 
that  did  not  teach  him  that  she  was  immortal, 
as  he  fell  back  on  the  idea  that  the  immortals 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  stars,  and  as  he 
lay  down  on  the  ground,  close  by  the  tent,  list- 
ening for  every  sound  from  within,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  zenith  and  watched  the  passing  of 
the  hosts  of  the  night  until  she  died.  There 
was  a  low  rustling  of  garments,  a  voice  of  inex- 
pressible sweetness  suddenly  silent,  a  low  soft 
sigh,  the  expiration  of  a  saint,  and  at  that  in- 
stant, far  in  the  depths  of  the  meridian  blue,  a 
clear  star  flashed  on  his  eye  for  the  first  time 
its  silver  radiance,  and  he  believed  that  she 
was  there. 

For  threescore  years  after  that,  there  was  on 
the  desert,  near  that  group  of  palm-trees  and 
lonely  spring,  a  small  turret  built  of  stones, 
brought  a  long  distance,  stone  by  stone,  on  cam- 
els. And  in  this  hut,  or  on  its  summit,  lived  a 
good,  wise  man,  beloved  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
especially  followed  by  his  own  immediate  tribe, 
who,  with  him,  rejected  Mohammed,  and  wor- 
shiped an  unknown  God  through  the  medium 
of  the  stars,  and  especially  one  star,  which  he 
had  taught  them  to  reverence  above  all  others. 

And  at  length  there  came  a  night  when  the 
wind  wras  abroad  on  the  desert,  and  the  voice 
of  the  tempest  was  fierce  and  terrible.  But 
high  over  all  the  sand-hills,  and  over  the  whirl- 
ing storms  of  sand,  sedate,  calm,  majestic,  the 
immutable  stars  were  looking  down  on  the 
plain,  and  the  old  man  on  his  tower  beheld 
them,  and  went  forth  on  the  wind  to  search 
their  infinite  distances. 

That  night,  saith  the  tradition,  another  star 
flashed  out  of  heaven  beside  the  star  that  the 
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Arabs  worshiped,  and  the  Sheik  Houssein  was 
young  again  in  the  heaven  of  his  beloved. 

Let  us  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  tradi- 
tion, nor  seek  to  know  whether  he  reached  that 
blessed  abode. 

All  this  story,  that  I  have  perhaps  wearied 
you  in  relating,  passed  through  my  mind  that 
night  as  I  lay  on  deck  on  the  softly-cushioned 
sofa,  and  looked  out  of  the  cape  of  my  Syrian 
cloak  at  the  sky,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  en- 
deavors to  recall  such  parts  as  had  faded  from 
my  memory,  I  was  roused  by  a  deep  groan  near 
me. 

One  of  the  crew,  a  man  from  the  upper  coun- 
try, black,  but  with  finely  cut  features  and  straight 
hair,  had  been  ill  from  the  time  of  our  leaving 
Cairo,  and  steadily  rejected  any  Christian  rem- 
edies. One  case  of  bilious  fever  I  had  man- 
aged with  my  small  stock  of  medical  knowledge 
and  medicines,  and  had  cured.  But  Abd-el- 
Kerim  refused  medicine,  preferring  to  die  a 
natural  death,  and  I  did  not  much  blame  him. 
I  was  of  opinion  from  the  first  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  and  as  these  Arabs  lay  all  cures  to  their 
own  charms  and  not  to  our  medicine,  but  charge 
all  deaths  on  the  unlucky  adviser,  and  call  it 
poisoning,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  let  their  diseases 
alone,  unless  one  is  tolerably  certain  of  being 
able  to  effect  a  complete  cure. 

He  was  dying.  Delirium  had  set  in  with 
high  fever  three  days  before,  and  two  of  the 
men  had  been  detailed  to  watch  him  constant- 
ly. It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep 
him  quiet  until  that  afternoon,  when  the  fever 
abated,  and  he  began  to  sink.  I  had  forgotten 
him  entirely  during  my  reverie,  and  was  start- 
led, and  even  alarmed  by  the  groan.  He  lay 
on  his  back,  wrapped  in  cloaks  and  blankets, 
which  we  had  provided  for  our  own  uses,  but 
yielded  readily  to  his  greater  necessities.  I 
have  seldom  seen  as  fine  a  countenance.  The 
Nubians  are  not  all  like  the  colored  population 
of  America,  but  many  of  them  have  finely-chis- 
eled Grecian  faces,  with  high  foreheads,  and 
sharply  cut  outlines.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty- 
five,  stout  and  athletic  in  body — in  fact,  Hercu- 
lean when  he  was  well,  but  he  was  weak  as  a 
child  now. 

Religion  he  had  none — positively  none.  Of 
the  Mussulmans  four-fifths,  or  five-sixths,  are  in- 
fidels. On  our  boat,  which  has  nineteen  pro- 
fessed Mussulmans  on  board,  there  are  but  three 
who  pray,  and  this  is  the  best  proof  of  their  be- 
lief. 

This  man  had  never  shown  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Moslem  faith  or  doctrine,  and 
what  were  his  thoughts  at  this  moment  of  de- 
parture I  have  no  idea.  He  died  like  a  dog, 
and  his  companions  treated  him  as  such.  It 
was  a  strange  scene,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
on  the  deck  of  the  Phantom,  at  midnight,  stretch- 
ed at  full  length,  his  dark  face  glistening  in  the 
moonlight,  lay  the  dying  Nubian.  Around  him 
sat  four  of  the  crew,  his  companions.  The  rest 
were  forward  sleeping.  These  were  smoking  a 
goza,  a  water  pipe,  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  in 


which  they  smoke  tombak,  breathing  enormous 
quantities  of  it  into  their  lungs,  and  ejecting  it 
in  clouds.  I  stood  at  his  feet,  looking  down 
on  his  huge  form,  and  wondering  that  life  could 
leave  such  splendid  machinery  mere  dead  clay. 
He  breathed  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  His 
eye  roved  from  face  to  face  of  his  companions 
with  a  sort  of  wistful  expression,  or  longing  for 
life,  or  shrinking  from  the  terrible  unknown  into 
which  he  was  plunging,  and  then  he  looked  up 
at  the  sky.  But  he  saw  nothing  there.  To 
him  the  stars  were  but  lights,  the  moon  lent  a 
greater  light,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  them 
as  I  had  at  that  moment,  as  marks  along  the  way 
his  swift  soul  would  travel  to  the  place  of  judg- 
ment. No  hope  of  immortality  was  in  his  eye 
or  heart;  no  looking  beyond  the  gloom.  The 
swift,  dark  river  that  flowed  below  him  was  to 
him  no  emblem  ;  he  saw  nothing  on  the  moonlit 
bank  that  spoke  of  heaven  or  God,  but  shud- 
dering fearfully,  he  lifted  his  stout  arms  twice 
into  the  air,  clenched  his  fists,  muttered  in  a 
hoarse  voice  "Allah  !"  and  was  gone. 

His  companions  smoked  on  in  silence,  pass- 
ing the  goza  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  I  stood 
and  looked  at  them  and  at  him,  and  the  night 
hastened  on  apace.  I  could  not  sleep  below 
that  deck;  so  wrapping  closer  the  cloak  around 
my  face,  I  lay  down  on  the  sofa  and  slept  and 
dreamed. 

I  awoke  at  sunrise.  The  deck  was  clear. 
The  dead  man  was  gone.  I  asked  for  him,  for 
this  hasty  resurrection  surprised  me.  He  was 
buried  !  They  had  taken  him  at  daybreak  to  a 
burial-place  near  a  village,  and  dug  his  grave  a 
few  inches  deep,  and  left  him  for  the  wolves 
and  jackals.  I  little  thought  to  see  such  a 
scene  on  the  Nile.  How  much  less  one  that  I 
saw  later,  when  I  felt  the  quivering  pulse  fail  in 
the  white  temple  of  a  fellow-Christian,  who  had 
lain  down  to  die  in  the  great  temple  of  Luxor, 
and  with  my  own  hands  closed  forever  his  eyes 
that  had  gazed  their  last  on  the  magnificent 
columns  of  the  great  Amunoph.  But  of  that 
hereafter. 

It  was  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  when  we 
reached  the  great  city  of  Egypt,  Thebes  of  the 
hundred  gates.  We  had  tracked  from  about 
daylight^  and  after  the  sun  rose  I  took  my  posi- 
tion on  the  upper  deck  to  watch  the  appearance 
of  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  imagine  ancient  Thebes  still 
mighty  and  magnificent,  guarded  by  those  lofty 
mountains.  It  was  more  difficult  to  imagine 
Thebes  gone,  dead,  departed,  buried  in  caverns 
and  unknown  sepulchres  of  these  dark  ravines 
that  came  down  to  the  water  from  among  the 
rocky  piles.  I  could  more  easily  expect  to  find 
a  million  men  living  in  the  valley  that  opened 
luxuriantly  before  me,  than  I  could  believe  that 
unknown  millions  lay  in  the  earth  below,  or  the 
rocks  around  it.  Nowhere  in  all  Egypt  do  such 
rugged  hills  embrace  so  beautiful  a  plain,  and 
nowhere  is  there  a  spot  so  well  suited  for  the 
capital  of  a  great  nation.  The  mountains  are 
here,  and  the  river  flows  between  them,  and 
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Memnon  sits  calmly  on  his  throne,  and  looks 
over  the  plain  and  the  river  with  stony  eyes, 
unused  to  tears,  and  nothing  appears  to  lament 
the  dead  glory.  Not  even  the  sun,  not  even  the 
moon  shines  less  brilliantly,  less  joyously,  that 
kings  and  princes,  matrons  and  maidens,  wise 
and  foolish,  weak  and  strong,  are  all  alike  dead 
in  the  past,  dead  in  the  valley,  dead  in  rock- 
hewn  sepulchres ;  the  palaces  ruins,  the  temples 
ruins,  the  homes  gone,  the  hearth-fires  ashes  long 
asro,  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Thebes  dust — in- 
sensible,  still,  silent  dust. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  understand  what  I 
am  endeavoring  to  express.  It  is  in  plain  lan- 
guage this,  that  before  approaching  the  valley 
of  Thebes  you  can  readily  expect  to  find  there 
a  great  city,  but  on  seeing  it  a  broad  plain,  level 
as  subsiding  water  can  leave  it,  and  covered 
with  corn  and  grain,  you  can  not  believe  that 
it  is  the  site  of  a  ruined  capital,  once  the  won- 
der of  the  world  for  magnificence.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  it.  You  expect  to  find 
mounds,  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  some  of  the  usual 
marks  of  an  ancient  town.  But  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  sort,  except  immediately  around 
Luxor  and  Karnak.  Fields  of  waving  grain, 
of  lupins,  lentils,  and  doora,  or  Indian  corn, 
cover  the  flat  expanse  of  the  valley,  broken  no- 
where by  ruin,  rock,  or  mound,  except  in  these 
localities,  and  excepting  also  the  two  colossi, 
who  sit  in  lonesome  majesty  among  the  fields 
of  green  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  That 
temples  and  palaces  have  been  here  their  vast 
remains  indicate,  but  those  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
not  on  the  cultivated  land ;  and  Karnak  stands 
solitary  on  the  eastern  side,  a  majestic  solitude 
indeed,  among  heaps  of  earth  that  may  cover 
the  floors  of  ancient  habitations. 

We  saw  first  of  all  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the 
old  temple  at  Goornou  on  the  west  bank,  and 
then  the  Remeseion,  the  colossi,  and  Medeenet 
Habou,  all  distant ;  and  at  length  on  the  east, 
over  the  high  banks  along  which  we  were  track- 
ing, the  obelisks  and  the  lofty  towers  of  the 
propylon  of  Karnak  looked  down  on  us. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  widens  at  this  point. 
I  have  no  means  of  comparing  it  with  other 
places  on  the  river,  but  it  is  as  wide,  I  should 
imagine,  as  at  any  other  point  above  the  delta. 
On  the  western  side  the  plain  is  from  two  to 
three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  eastern  at  least 
five,  perhaps  eight  or  ten. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  are  higher  than 
at  any  other  place  in  Egypt,  and  their  charac- 
ter is  so  peculiar  that  no  one  can  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  Thebes  until  he  un- 
derstands this. 

I  think  I  have  before  remarked  that  all  Egyp- 
tian hills  and  mountains  are  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.  No  shrub,  or  tree,  or  blade 
of  grass  takes  root  on  their  rocky  sides.  They 
are,  in  fact,  only  vast  piles  of  rock,  the  sides  be- 
ing either  precipitous  or  formed  of  the  debris 
of  the  stone.  The  hills  at  Thebes  are  inter- 
sected by  numerous  ravines,  which  wind  their 


way  through  them  in  almost  cavernous  gloom. 
Frequently  the  hills  are  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
high  on  each  side  of  these  ravines,  ascending 
by  terraces  of  several  hundred  feet  each.  On 
the  front  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  valley  they 
show  the  openings  of  tombs  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, while  hundreds  of  thousands  remain  un- 
opened. On  these  hills  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
rests  with  more  intense  interest  than  on  the 
ruins  of  temples  or  palaces,  for  there,  during  a 
thousand  years  of  royal  prosperity,  the  Theban 
princes,  priests,  and  people,  buried  their  dead. 

"And  there  the  bodies  lay,  age  after  age, 
Mute,  life-like,  rounded,  fresh,  and  undecaying, 
Like  those  asleep  in  quiet  hermitage 
With  gentle  sleep  about  their  eyelids  playing ; 
And  living  in  their  rest,  beyond  the  rage 
Of  death  or  life ;  while  fate  was  still  arraying, 
In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind, 
And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind." 

It  is  always  so.  Men  will  turn  their  eyes 
from  a  palace  at  any  time  to  look  at  a  tomb, 
and  in  a  landscape  will  forget  the  beauty  of  hill 
and  forest  to  gaze  on  the  white  stones  of  a 
grave-yard.  I  remember  well  that  once  in  my 
life  I  fell  upon  a  grave  in  a  grand  old  forest. 
The  trees  were  lofty  and  majestic,  and  the  sky, 
seen  through  their  branches,  was  far  away  and 
deep,  and  wanning  and  glorious.  The  voice  of 
the  mountain  wind  was  musical,  and  the  voice 
of  a  stream  that  wound  its  joyful  way  around 
that  solitary  grave  was  even  more  melodious. 
But  I  forgot  the  sky,  and  trees,  and  wind,  and 
sat  down  among  the  dead  leaves  of  the  last  au- 
tumn to  hold  communion  with  the  unknown 
spirit  of  him  who  slept  below.  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  Indian  or  white  man ;  nay,  I 
did  not  know  that  he  was  a  man,  saving  only 
that  I  did  not  think  any  human  being  would 
have  laid  a  woman  there  to  sleep  alone  in  the 
forest  through  all  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
dismal  years ;  but  I  knew  by  that  strange  con- 
sciousness that  every  one  has  felt,  but  no  one 
can  describe,  that  human  dust  lay  in  its  kindred 
dust  below,  and  I  paused  to  look  on  the  turf 
that  hid  it. 

The  turf!  It  is  comforting  when  the  cold 
is  coming  over  one,  wrhen  the  eye  is  dimming, 
the  hand  failing,  the  lip  trembling,  the  heart 
hushing — it  is  comforting,  I  say,  to  think  that 
one  will  be  laid  under  green  sods,  whereon  vio- 
lets may  grow,  and  that  this  vile  dust  of  human- 
ity may  have  a  resurrection  in  roses  or  myrtle 
blossoms.  There  is  no  such  comfort  here.  No 
grave  in  Egypt  has  turf  on  it,  nor  grass,  nor 
flower,  nor  tree,  nor  creeping  plant.  It  is  but 
sand,  or  the  decaying  dust  of  ancient  houses  in 
which  they  lay  their  dead,  and  the  winds  sweep 
over  them,  and  mounds  increase  to  gigantic  size 
or  wholly  disappear  in  one  night's  blasts.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  sleep  here  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  dust  would  consent  to  mingle 
with  this  soil.  Those  ancient  Thebans  doubt- 
less felt  all  this,  for  I  have  less  faith  than  for- 
merly in  the  idea  that  they  wished  to  preserve 
their  bodies  till  they  should  come  to  reclaim 
them.     The  Nile  plain  was  no  place  to  lay  their 
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dead.  It  was  annually  flooded  by  the  river, 
and  no  man  would  be  laid  there.  The  sandy 
desert  was  a  wild  spot,  and  hyenas  could  find 
their  way  into  deep  graves.  It  was  horrible  to 
think  of  it.  Only  the  rock  was  left,  and  the 
rock  they  chose,  and  cut  their  tombs  in  it,  and 
wound  their  bodies  in  spices  and  gums,  and 
slept  profoundly  and  slept  well.  Yea  well. 
Iilesscd  is  he  who  can  find  a  grave  in  Egypt 
that  will  last  him  a  century;  more  blessed  far 
if  it  last  him  three  thousand  years. 

We  had  ordered  our  letters  to  be  forwarded 
from  Cairo  to  Luxor,  and  Abd-el-Atti  left  us 
slowly  tracking  up  the  river,  and  hastened  on 
to  the  village  to  get  them  for  us.  He  was  dis- 
appointed, and  unwilling  to  see  our  disappoint- 
ment, sent  a  messenger  back  to  meet  us,  with 
intelligence  that  we  had  no  letters,  and  on  my 
word  Ave  thought  but  little  of  Thebes  after  that 
until  we  found  ourselves  at  the  shore  by  the 
great  Temple  of  Luxor. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  any  description 
of  feeling  here.  From  early  childhood  I  had 
read  and  talked  and  dreamed  of  Thebes,  and 
here  was  Thebes.  Here  was  Thebes.  But 
here  no  longer.  The  first  idea  that  I  received, 
when  a  boy,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ruins  of 
Egyptian  temples  was  from  hearing  that  one  of 
them  was  so  large  that  a  modern  Arab  village 
stood  on  the  roof  of  it.  I  had  not  retained  the 
locality,  but  the  moment  that  I  looked  up  at 
Luxor  I  recognized  the  ruin  of  which  the  story 
was  told.     Doubtless  this  was  the  temple,  though 


afterward  I  found  the  same  thing  true  of  Edfou. 
and  of  one  or  two  others,  but  they  were  small 
temples  compared  with  this. 

Luxor,  or  El  Uksorein — "  The  Palaces,"  is  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
great  temple  rise  among  the  crude  brick  and 
mud  houses  of  the  modern  village.  Nothing  re- 
mains here  of  the  ancient  except  only  this  tem- 
ple. Karnak  lies  two  miles  from  it  on  the  north, 
but  the  fields  between  contain  no  memorials  or 
relics  of  the  city  that  once  connected  them. 

The  temple,  or  those  portions  of  it  which 
now  remain,  are  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  main 
part  of  the  river  as  it  flows  by  them,  but  a  branch 
or  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  around  a  large 
island  above  Luxor,  comes  into  the  main  chan- 
nel again  here,  and  the  rear  of  the  temple  is  on 
this  branch.  The  total  length  of  the  temple  is 
about  a  thousand  feet.  The  front  was  originally 
connected  with  Karnak ;  how  or  when,  it  con- 
cerns not  my  purpose  now  to  discuss.  But  the 
great  entrance  of  the  temple  is  now  surrounded 
by  the  mud  and  brick  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nevertheless  they  have  had  the  decency,  un- 
known in  some  places,  to  leave  an  open  space 
before  the  great  propylon,  where  the  astonished 
traveler  may  pause  in  awe  before  the  vast  en- 
trance, or  lie  down  in  the  dust  and  look  up  at 
the  obelisk  and  the  huge  towers  sculptured  all 
over  with  the  representations  of  the  valiant 
deeds  of  kings  long  dead  and  forgotten. 

But  if  any  one  were  inclined  to  lie  down 
there,  let  him  be  warned  that  it  is  a  Coptic 
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neighborhood,  and  fleas  love  Coptic  blood  and 
Christian  blood  of  all  kinds,  and  fleas  are  plenty 
here.  He  will  do  well  not  to  lie  down,  but  to 
stand  and  rather  break  his  neck  with  looking 
up  at  the  obelisk  and  trying  to  read  its  large 
characters. 

The  other  obelisk  is  gone  to  Paris.  It  stands 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  a  pedestal 
whereon  are  graven  in  gilded  letters  the  deeds 
of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  and  the 
old  gray  granite  looks  down  scoffingly  on  the 
gilded  lines  and  figures  below.  The  remaining 
obelisk,  solitary  but  stately,  is  far  more  grand 
and  imposing  in  its  appearance  than  its  ancient 
companion,  and  rumor  said  that  the  wandering 
obelisk  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  place.  The 
view  of  the  arch  of  triumph  from  the  Tuileries 
is  obstructed  by  it,  and  Louis  Napoleon  loves  a 
long  prospect,  especially  when  he  can  secure  it 
by  removing  monuments  of  the  reign  of  his 
predecessor.  It  is  sorrowful  to  think  that  the 
stone  had  remained  almost  four  thousand  years 
on  its  base  at  Luxor,  and  now  has  begun  an 
existence  of  changes.  The  next  Louis  some- 
body will  find  it  obstructing  his  view  in  some 
other  direction.  Nothing  remains  stationary  in 
Paris. 

The  doorway  is  guarded  by  colossal  statues 
cf  granite,  of  which  the  heads  only  are  above 
the  earth.  But  these  are  highly  polished,  and 
enough  is  visible  to  show  their  former  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Passing  between  these  you  enter 
the  doorway,  and  find  yourself  in  a  narrow  dirty 
street  or  alley  of  the  modern  Arab  village.  The 
splendid  columns  which  once  flanked  the  court 
of  the  temple  are  yet  standing,  many  of  them, 


but  the  huts  of  the  village  inclose  and  cpver 
them.  Entering  these  miserable  hovels  you 
find  the  women  and  children  with  sheep,  dogs, 
and  goats  in  promiscuous  heaps,  and  all  man- 
ner of  filth  and  dirt  around  the  sides  of  these 
half-buried  columns;  and  the  glorious  legends 
of  ancient  princes  stare  solemnly  on  the  enter- 
ing stranger,  as  if  to  ask  him  what  hard  decree 
of  fate  has  led  him  into  the  same  prison  in  which 
they  are  doomed  to  darkness  and  oblivion. 

This  court  of  the  temple  was  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  wide, 
and  another  propylon  here  opened  into  the 
grand  hall  or  colonnade.  The  hovels  are  close- 
ly packed  here,  and  the  alley  turns  to  the  right 
and  again  to  the  left,  bringing  you  to  the  great 
pillars  beyond. 

Up  to  this  second  propylon  the  temple  was 
built  by  the  second  Remeses,  the  great  Sesostris 
of  Greek  history,  and  the  builder  of  almost  all 
the  most  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  of 
Egypt.  lie  added  these  portions  to  the  older 
parts  which  were  built  by  Amunoph  III.,  whose 
period  was  about  1430  B.C.,  and  within  the  cen- 
tury after  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites.  Rerncses 
II.  was  within  a  century  later.  I  am  now  fol- 
lowing Wilkinson's  chronology. 

Passing  through  the  second  propylon,  as  I 
have  remarked,  you  would  enter  the  great  col- 
onnade; but  this  you  are  now  compelled  to 
avoid,  and  re-enter  the  temple  at  the  great  pil- 
lars, of  which  two  rows,  of  six  in  each  row,  are 
standing.  The  earth  covers  their  pedestals  and 
the  columns  themselves  to  a  height  of  perhaps 
twenty  feet,  and  as  much  more  remains  un- 
covered, with  the  immense  stone  architrave,  on 
each  side. 
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These  columns  are  among  the  largest  known 
in  Egypt,  but  they  are  small  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  grand  hall  at  Karnak.  In  the  midst 
of  these  massive  columns  stands  the  house  of 
Mustapha  Aga,  the  American  consular  agent, 
of  whom  I  may  be  pardoned  for  pausing  here  to 
say  something. 

Mustapha  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  but  a 
better  or  more  capable  one  for  his  place  and 
position  could  not  be  found.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  East  where  a  consular  agent  is  more 
necessary  than  at  Luxor.  A  large  number  of 
American  travelers  annually  visit  the  place,  and 
every  one  needs  advice,  assistance,  and  protec- 
tion from  the  rapacity  of  dragomen,  sailors,  or 
Coptic  antique  dealers.  Mustapha  fulfills  these 
duties  admirably  ;  and  the  only  regret  about  it  is 
that  he  does  it  gratuitously,  receiving  no  pay 
whatever,  except  in  the  way  of  presents  which 
travelers  may  think  of  giving  him,  and  these 
are  never  in  money,  and  therefore  generally 
mere  nothings.'  Ordinarily  they  are  wine,  and 
as  Mustapha  drinks  no  wine  himself,  the  stran- 
ger who  leaves  it  is  only  supplying  the  others 
who  follow  him,  for  Mustapha  gives  it  all  away 
again.     Can  not  this  be  improved?     The  old 
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fellow  would  be  made  abundantly  happy  by  an 
allowance  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  desired  that  our  government 
might  direct  this  to  be  made.  I  am  confident 
that  no  American  traveler  on  the  Nile  has  failed 
to  experience  his  hospitality  and  kind  attentions, 
and  I  know  that  every  one  would  join  in  a  re- 
quest of  this  kind  to  the  government.  I  have 
paused  to  speak  of  him  in  my  description  of  the 
temple  because  he  is  now  a  part  of  it,  and  from 
your  boat  you  scarcely  ever  look  up  at  the  grand 
columns  without  seeing  Mustapha  seated  on  the 
porch  of  his  house,  between  two  of  these  mass- 
ive pillars  and  under  the  gigantic  architrave, 
quietly  smoking  his  chibouk,  and  entertaining 
some  friends  either  foreign  or  native. 

His  house  is  the  most  comfortable  private 
house  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  all  on  one  floor, 
and  covers' a  large  space.  The  halls  are  roomy 
and  airy,  the  chambers  papered,  dark  and  cool, 
and  the  furniture  plain  and  comfortable,  while 
the  grand  front  of  ancient  columns  gives  it  a 
more  ro}ral  appearance  than  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 
The  remainder  of  the  temple,  after  passing 
this  colonnade,  is  inclosed  in  or  covered  by  the 
modern  houses,  and  the  rear  chambers,  the  ady- 
tum, and  the  holy  rooms,  are 
still  perfect,  while  on  their 
roof  stands  a  large  part  of 
the  village.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt any  description  of  these 
various  halls,  courts,  and 
chambers,  which  cover  a  space 
of  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
in  length.  One  observation 
alone  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  splendor  of 
these  buildings.  Every  stone 
in  an  Egyptian  temple  which 
exposes  a  surface  to  tlie  eye, 
whether  within  or  without 
the  temple,  is  elaborately 
sculptured  with  pictures  or 
hieroglyphics.  No  wall  is 
without  its  legends  and  rep- 
resentations. Outside  the 
temple  on  the  lofty  walls 
are  often  represented  battle 
scenes  elaborately  carved,  in 
which  the  builder  shows  him- 
self as  a  victor,  usually  of 
gigantic  size  as  compared 
with  those  whom  he  con- 
quers. The  same  or  similar 
scenes  cover  the  inner  walls, 
on  which  are  also  found 
mythological  representations 
which  are  a  puzzle  to  the 
student,  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main so  forever.  Of  the 
minuteness  and  beauty  of 
these  sculptures  no  idea  can 
be  given  by  description,  nor 
would  those  who  have  n&t 
seen  them  be  ready  to  believe 
that    three    thousand    years 
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have  left  them  so  exquisitely  perfect  as  we  now 
find  them.  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  elaborate  nature  of  these  sculptures  from  a 
small  section  of  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  the 
Memnonium  or  Remeseion  at  Thebes,  which  is 
part  of  a  battle  scene.  Imagine  an  entire  tem- 
ple covered  within  and  without  with  such  mi- 
nute work  as  this,  and  the  reader  may  judge  of 
the  labor  expended  on  its  erection. 

The  rear  or  southern  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Luxor  is  divided  into  several  apartments,  each 
covered  with  sculptures  indicating  its  peculiar 
design.  The  roof  of  this  part  is  now  occupied 
by  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  filth  and  vermin 
abound  in  the  silent  rooms  below.  One  of  the 
rooms,  now  open  to  the  sky,  was  used  in  early 
times  by  the  Christians  as  a  chapel  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Christ,  and  around  it  are  the  remains 
of  their  paintings  on  plaster,  which  covered  and 
preserved  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  stone  walls. 
This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  temples  of 
Egypt ;  and  while  the  early  Christians  defaced 
and  destroyed  much  which  they  regarded  as 
idolatrous  and  profane,  they  have  preserved 
much  else  by  covering  it  with  plaster  and  mud, 
which  being  now  removed,  leaves  the  sculptures 
as  fresh  and  clear  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

Of  the  grandeur  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed  even  by  the  vis- 
itor who  stands  among  its  ruins.  From  its  great 
propylon,  or  from  some  portion  of  its  massive 
walls,  an  avenue  stretched  away  to  Karnak, 
ornamented  with  all  the  splendor  of  ancient 
art,  and  guarded  on  each  side  by  colossal  rams. 


the  emblems  of  the  deity  of  Thebes.  Of  this 
avenue  only  the  northern  end  remains,  in  ruins, 
but  majestic  even  in  ruins,  and  a  lofty  gateway, 
of  Ptolemaic  times,  closes  it.  Thus  Karnak 
was,  in  some  sort,  a  continuation  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Luxor,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  temples  of 
Thebes  were  connected  by  avenues,  and  possi- 
bly by  bridges,  so  that  it  was  a  city  of  temples. 

But  I  have,  I  much  fear,  wearied  the  reader 
with  my  description  of  this  temple.  It  was  not 
my  design  to  do  so,  or  to  devote  any  space  in 
these  articles  to  minute  description  or  scientific 
discussion. 

I  left  the  Phantom  moored  near  the  temple 
walls,  and  walked  around  the  village,  my  foot- 
steps dogged  by  twenty  donkey-boys  and  as 
many  donkeys,  each  of  the  former  hoping  that 
I  would  grow  tired  and  patronize  one  of  them. 
At  every  corner  and  turn  a  Coptic  scoundrel 
would  produce  a  lot  of  antiques  for  sale,  and  I 
amused  myself  by  asking  prices.  At  Luxor 
rates  Dr.  Abbott's  collection  is  worth  a  million. 

Oh  !  confident  Howajji,  beware  in  Luxor  of 
Ibrahim  the  Copt,  and  on  the  western  shore  of 
Achmet-el-Kamouri,  the  Mussulman.  Skillful 
manufacturers  of  every  form  of  antique  are 
plenty  in  the  neighborhood,  and  these  men 
have  them  in  their  employ,  and  sell  to  unwary 
travelers  the  productions  of  the  modern  Arabs 
as  veritable  specimens  of  the  antique.  Achrnet 
is  the  chief  manufacturer  himself,  and  has  a 
ready  hand  at  a  chisel. 

The  manufacture  of  antiques  is  a  large  busi- 
ness in  Egypt,  and  very  profitable.  Scaraboci 
are  moulded  from  clay  or  cut  from  stone,  with 
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close  imitation  of  the  ancient,  and  sold  readily 
at  prices  varying  from  one  to  five  dollars.  At 
Thebes  is  the  head-quarters  of  this  business. 
Still,  no  antiquarian  Avillbe  deceived  ;  and  it  re- 
quires very  little  practice  to  be  able  in  an  in- 
stant to  determine  whether  an  article  is  ancient 
or  modern.  "When  the  Copt  finds  that  you  do 
know  the  distinction,  he  becomes  communica- 
tive, and  readily  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  his 
business  ;  and  while  he  is  confidentially  inform- 
ing you  of  the  way  in  which  the  Arabs  do  it, 
and  how  this  is  modern  and  that  is  not,  beware 
lest  you  become  too  trusting,  and  he  sells  you 
in  selling  a  ring,  or  a  vase,  or  a  seal.  He  is  a 
wily  fellow  and  sharp,  and  he  knows  well  how 
to  manage  a  Howajji, 

We  remained  at  Luxor  but  one  day,  reserving 
a  long  visit  for  our  return  trip.  During  the  brief 
time  that  I  had  I  was,  of  course,  unable  to 
make  any  examinations  of  places  or  things  ;  but 
I  had  informed  myself  previously,  as  well  as 
books  and  papers  and  charts  could  assist  me, 
and  after  a  hasty  inspection  of  a  few  spots,  I 
directed  the  commencement  of  some  excava- 
tions to  be  continued  during  my  trip  up  the 
river.  The  Governor,  on  my  requisition,  fur- 
nished me  with  fifty  men  for  work ;  but,  alas ! 
for  Egyptian  excavations,  they  had  no  tools  of 
any  sort  or  kind  save  only  the  fingers  God  gave 
them,  or  as  many  of  them  as  each  man  had  not 
cut  off.  For  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the 
natives  are  thus  mutilated  to  save  themselves 
from  the  conscription.  With  their  hands  and 
palm-leaf  baskets  these  fifty  men  might  do  as 
much  in  a  day  as  five  Irishmen  Avith  shovels  and 
wheelbarrows,  and  their  pay  was  about  the  same, 
being  a  piastre  and  half  to  each,  or  about  eight 
cents  American  per  day,  making  the  whole  pay 
about  four  dollars  for  the  fifty.  Placing  them 
under  the  direction  of  Mustapha  Aga,  the  wor- 
thy consular  agent,  and  giving  him  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  as  my  agent,  I  prepared  early  the 
next  morning  to  leave  Luxor  for  the  first  cata- 
ract. 

But  I  could  not  go  without  one  view  over  the 
plain,  and  at  break  of  day  I  went  up  the  hill  to 
the  foot  of  the  propylon  towers  of  the  temple, 
and  looked  up  to  their  summit.  There  must  be 
a  way  to  climb  them,  and  while  I  was  looking 
for  it,  a  bright  Arab  boy  made  his  appearance 
and  offered  to  show  me.  I  followed  him  readi- 
ly, and  he  led  me  through  the  propylon  to  the 
narrow  alley  already  spoken  of,  and  around  the 
corner  into  a  low  door  in  the  mud  wall.  This 
opened  into  a  yard  or  court,  full  of  sheep  and 
doora,  or  corn-stalks,  and,  passing  through  anoth- 
er like  it,  I  climbed  a  mud  wall  and  walked  along 
this  to  the  corner  of  the  tower,  which  was  some- 
what broken.  Climbing  this  some  twenty  feet 
and  going  around  the  end,  I  discovered  an  open- 
ing into  the  body  of  the  tower,  and,  crawling  in, 
I  found  a  stairway,  encumbered  with  huge  mass- 
es of  fallen  stone,  and  up  this  I  ascended,  with 
no  little  difficulty,  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Here 
I  sat  and  watched  the  coming  of  the  sun.  The 
Libyan  hills  were  first  lit,  and  the  golden  line 


of  light  came  slowly  down  their  rugged  sides — 
down,  down,  until  it  reached  the  tombs  that  open 
to  the  east,  and  theMemnonium  and  Medeenet 
Habou,  and  then  it  touched  the  lips  of  Memnon 
and  his  old  companion.  I  saw  the  red  flash  on 
the  giant  head,  and  I  bent  my  head  forward  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  salutation  ;  but  there  was 
no  sound — Memnon  is  vocal  only  in  tradition. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  tower  on  which  I  was 
standing  I  have  never  seen  noted  by  any  trav- 
elers. Every  stone  on  the  summit  is  covered 
with  foot-prints,  cut  more  or  less  deep  in  the 
surface.  By  whom  these  were  cut  no  record 
remains  to  tell.  They  are  not  the  rude  scratch- 
ings  of  the  modern  Arabs,  or  of  those  who  drew 
the  boats  and  animals  that  are  found  on  the 
rocks  of  Nubia  and  elsewhere.  That  there  was 
a  design  in  their  being  placed  here  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  them,  and  from  their  being- 
only  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  tower,  and  only 
on  the  topmost  course  of  stones.  There  are 
none  below  this.  Was  there  any  idea  of  the 
footsteps  of  angels  here,  or  of  departing  souls, 
or  of  departing  prayers  ? 

We  left  Thebes  with  regret.  I  believe  that 
almost  any  one  of  us  would  most  willingly  have 
paused  here  and  rested,  going  no  farther  up  the 
river.  But  there  was  much  to  be  seen  beyond, 
and  it  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  reserve  all 
stoppages  for  the  return  trip,  especially  if  the 
wind  blows. 

We  had  no  incidents  of  voyage  between 
Thebes  and  Esne  worthy  of  record.  To  us  the 
most  important  were  the  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  which  we  had  from  the  garden 
of  Mustapha  Pasha,  at  Erment.  We  were  two 
days  between  the  two  places. 

At  Esne  I  awoke  in  the  morning  early,  and 
walked  up  into  the  town,  intending  to  see  the 
bazaars  only,  and  return  to  breakfast.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  remains 
in  Egypt,  and  I  entered  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  describe  the  various  ruins  of  Egypt  as  I  see 
them.  Books  are  already  full  of  these  descrip- 
tions. It  will  be  enough  if  I  succeed  in  giving 
a  general  idea  of  them,  sufficient  for  the  read- 
er's convenience  in  following  my  personal  ad- 
ventures. 

Esne  stands  on  mounds,  the  accumulated 
heaps  of  an  ancient  city.  The  temple  itself  is 
totally  buried  in  these  piles  of  rubbish,  and  the 
city  is  built  over  them,  so  that  its  former  ex- 
tent or  appearance  is  now  unknown.  Only  the 
portico  remains,  and  this  being  some  feet  high- 
er than  other  parts  of  the  building,  remained 
standing  above  the  earth,  and  a  few  years  ago 
the  visitor  could  Avalk  into  it,  just  under  the 
roof,  and  see  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
the  splendidly  carved  ceiling.  Mehemet  Ali, 
being  one  dtiy  at  Esne  and  having  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do,  ordered  the  excavation  of  this  portico, 
and  a  thousand  fellahs  Avere  set  to  Avork,  with 
hands  and  baskets,  to  carry  out  the  earth  which 
lay  between  the  columns,  and  find  the  pave* 
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ment,  which  lay  thirty  feet  below.  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  the  Pasha  wanted  a  powder 
magazine,  and  that  this,  and  not  respect  for 
antiquity,  induced  him  to  undertake  this  laud- 
able enterprise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  result 
was  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  world. 
The  earth  in  front  remains  at  the  old  level, 
kept  by  a  brick  wall  from  falling  into  the  in- 
closure.  You  enter  a  small  yard  or  inclosure, 
among  the  houses,  which  stand,  with  their  walls, 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
temple,  and  passing  along  this  narrow  alley,  de- 
scend by  wooden  steps  into  the  excavated  area 
of  the  portico,  finding  yourself  then  in  an  im- 
mense chamber,  the  lofty  stone  ceiling  support- 
ed by  rows  of  massive  columns,  and  the  walls 
and  columns  alike  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture  characteristic  of  the  late  period  at 
which  this  temple  was  built.  The  light  which 
comes  in  through  the  narrow  space  left  between 
the  cornice  and  the  ground,  and  there  dimin- 
ished by  the  proximity  of  the  houses,  leaves  a 
sepulchral  rather  than  a  "dim,  religious" gloom 
within ;  but  to  this  the  eyes  at  length  become 
accustomed,  and  then  the  forms  of  gods  and 
men  start  from  the  walls  and  salute  the  stranger 
with  their  cold,  calm,  eyes.  Strange  figures, 
hideous  forms  of  gods  and  sacred  beasts,  un- 
known even  to  old  Pliny,  are  found  here  on  the 
stones,  and  on  the  ceiling  is  a  zodiac,  with  curi- 
ous representations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Three  doorways,  opening  formerly  into  the 
chambers  of  the  temple,  are  now  closed  with 
stone  to  keep  out  the  earth  on  which  the  city 
stands,  and  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  secrets 
which  the  earth  covers.  Perhaps  some  nation- 
al expedition  may  hereafter  excavate  these 
rooms,  and  show  their  treasures  of  legend  and 
pictures  to  the  world. 

The  temple  portico  does  not  antedate  the 
time  of  the  Caesars,  and  is  therefore  compara- 
tively a  recent  affair.  It  is  a  matter  of  chro- 
nological interest  that  possibly  and  probably 
these  columns  were  carved  during  the  lifetime 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  possibly  while  he  was  in 
Egypt. 

I  came  out  of  the  temple  after  a  brief  visit, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  boat  to  breakfast, 
after  which  I  returned  with  the  ladies. 

There  were  lying  in  the  alley,  or  small  yard 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  five  or  six  mummies, 
badly  broken  to  pieces.  They  had  been  here 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  being  government  prop- 
erty, taken  from  Arabs  who  had  found  them. 
The  government  monopolizes  all  antiques  here. 
It  was  manifest  that  these  would  soon  be  scat- 
tered, and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  investigate 
their  condition  and  contents. 

But  two  proved  to  be  of  any  interest.  One 
was  probably  a  woman,  doubtless  of  the  priestly 
order,  and  from  the  same  circumstances  by 
which  we  ordinarily  judge  the  age  of  a  horse,  I 
judged  that  she  was  young.  One  of  her  teeth, 
beautifully  shaped,  white,  and  perfect,  lies  now 
by  me  as  I  write,  and  I  am  wondering  what 
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kisses  were  pressed  on  them,  what  words  of 
love  escaped  through  them. 

She  lay  in  a  coffin  that  had  been  elaborately 
painted,  but  the  paint  was  now  covered  with 
mud  and  filth.  On  raising  her  body  from  its 
position,  I  found  that  she  was  laid  on  a  bed  of 
flowers.  The  bottom  of  the  case  was  filled  with 
them,  worked  in  wreaths  and  garlands.  There 
were  more  than  a  peck  of  them,  lying  precisely 
as  they  were  laid  when  she  was  placed  upon 
them,  and  I  never  felt  more  profound  regret  at 
the  disturbance  of  a  repose  than  that.  If  I  had 
known  the  tomb  from  which  she  came,  I  would 
have  been  strongly  tempted  to  carry  her  back, 
and  close  it  up,  and  in  some  way  forbid  en- 
trance to  it  thenceforth  forever.  As  it  was,  I 
but  laid  her  back  on  the  wreaths  of  ancient 
leaves,  dry  now  and  dead  as  her  name  and 
memory,  and  turned  to  another  of  her  compan- 
ions. 

He  was  a  stalwart  man,  full  six  feet  high,  and 
the  shawls  in  which  he  was  wrapped  were  of 
rare  and  costly  fabrics,  but  decayed  now,  and 
worthless.  Outside  of  all  the  wrappings  had 
been  a  shawl  of  beads,  not  uncommon  as  an 
ornament  of  mummies.  The  beads  are  earth- 
en, of  various  colors,  blue  predominating ;  some 
of  them  long,  such  as  ladies  call  bugles,  and  oth- 
ers small.  They  were  arranged  in  a  diamond- 
shaped  figure,  the  centre  of  the  back  being  a 
large  scarabcnis.  The  scarabasus,  let  me  re- 
mark, for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  in  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  is  the  common  black  beetle  of 
the  country,  which  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  and 
was  itself  an  emblem  of  the  world.  It  became 
the  most  common  form  of  religious  ornament, 
worn,  perhaps,  as  some  moderns  wear  a  charm, 
and  always  buried  with  the  dead.  On  the  face 
of  the  earthen  or  stone  scarabaei  are  often  found 
inscriptions — either  the  name  of  the  king  in 
whose  reign  it  was  made,  or  of  the  person,  or 
of  some  religious  object.  Thus  a  scarabaaus 
often  determines  the  age  of  a  mummy ;  and  the 
curious  in  this  subject  will  be  interested  in  Dr. 
Abbott's  collection,  on  seeing  the  small  and 
beautiful  mummy  of  a  female  which  stands 
there,  to  learn  that  from  its  broken  case  a  scar- 
abasus  fell  marked  with  the  name  of  Thothmes 
III.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

I  found  the  beads  of  the  scarabaeus  in  a  mass 
at  his  feet,  but  there  was  no  vestige  of  the 
threads  that  had  formed  the  shawl,  and  gather- 
ing nearly  a  quart  of  them,  I  examined  his  feet 
and  head  and  breast  for  other  antiques.  Alas  ! 
feet  and  head  were  gone.  Some  plunderer  like 
me,  less  scrupulous  than  I,  had  cut  them  of! 
and  carried  them  away,  and  the  breast — a  huge- 
fissure  was  where  his  breast  had  been,  and  va- 
cancy— nothing  more. 

May  and  I  sat  over  him,  while  an  Arab  at- 
tendant, sent  by  the  Governor,  sat  at  a  little 
distance,  growling  and  grumbling  at  a  furiou;^ 
rate.  I  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  Mohammed 
Hassan,  one  of  our  sailors,  who  is  our  constant 
attendant  when  on  shore,  and  who  was  helping 
'  me  overhaul  the  priest  of  old  time,  took  careful 
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note  of  all  the  fellow's  remarks,  which  were  far 
from  complimentary.  I  did  not  think  that  Mo- 
hammed observed  it,  but  on  leaving  the  temple 
I  passed  the  Governor's  divan,  which  was  near 
the  exit.  I  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him, 
and  went  on,  but  missing  Mohammed,  I  turned 
back  to  find  him.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  see- 
ing the  Arab  fellow  on  his  back  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, his  feet  upturned  to  the  fifteenth  blow, 
as  I  arrived  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Mohammed  had 
pocketed  all  the  insults  on  my  account,  and  pro- 
duced them  seriatim  to  the  Governor  after  I  had 
gone  bj',  and  the  Governor  had  proceeded,  in  the 
summary  manner  to  which  the  Turks  are  accus- 
tomed, to  administer  the  ordinary  form  of  pun- 
ishment.    A  great  nation  this ! 

The  scene  presented  on  the  shore  near  our 
boat  was  curious  and  amusing.  I  believe  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned  the  custom  of  the  modern 
Egyptians  of  shaving  their  heads.  One  might 
imagine  it  to  have  originated  in  some  ideas  of 
cleanliness,  were  it  not  for  the  amount  of  filth 
and  the  number  of  vermin  found  elsewhere  on 
their  persons.  "While  we  were  at  the  temple 
the  men  had  sent  for  a  barber,  and  he  came 
down  to  the  boat,  bringing  his  instruments  with 
him,  and  on  our  return  we  found  them  seated  in 
a  row  undergoing  the  shaving  process.  An  Arab 
with  his  turban  is  one  man,  and  the  same  man 
without  it  is  a  very  different  person.  I  did 
not  recognize  Hassabo,  our  mestamihl  (or  steers- 
man), when  I  saw  him  sitting  with  his  head 
bent  forward  and  the  barber  scraping  it. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  customs 
of  the  modern  Egyptians,  we  find  the  ancient 
usage  still  preserved.  In  one  of  the  tombs  at 
Beni  Hassan  is  a  representation  of  a  barber  at 


his  work,  which  has  been,  not  unnaturally,  mis- 
taken for  a  doctor  and  his  patient.  Whether 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  same  process 
in  modern  Egypt  as  in  ancient,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  hardened  their 
skulls,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  them  with 
the  Persians.  I  have  never  seen  men  so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun  as  are  the 
.sailors  on  our  boat.  There  has  scarcely  been  a 
day  in  which  there  is  not  one  or  more  of  them 
on  his  back  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  he  receives  from  his  fellows  by 
way  of  medical  assistance. 


I  was  astonished  one  afternoon  at  finding 
Yusef,  one  of  the.  crew,  administering  a  severe 
pounding  to  Hassan  Hegazi,  another;  and,  on 
inquiry,  learned  that  it  was  medical  treatment 
for  a  stroke  of  the  sun.  He  pommeled  him 
terribly  about  the  shoulders  and  breast.  Then 
he  pulled  his  two  ears  nearly  out  of  his  head, 
laid  him  down  on  one  side  and  filled  his  ear  with 
salt  and  water,  and  shook  his  head  to  shake  it 
in,  pulled  his  ears  again,  then  seized  him  by  the 
solitary  scalp  lock  on  his  head,  and  twisting  it 
severely,  gathered  his  hands  around  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  rubbing  them  forward  as  if  he  were 
scraping  the  disease  off  from  the  surface  to  the 
forehead,  he  suddenly  bit  off  the  imaginary 
lump  of  illness  which  he  had  collected,  and 
pronounced  the  patient  cured.  Perhaps  he  was, 
but  Yusef  had  pounded  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  I  had  to  cure  him.  But  he  did  not  thank 
me  for  it,  and  he  did  attribute  his  final  recoverv 
to  Yusef's  nonsense. 

Esne  was  the  last  point  on  the  passage  up 
the  river  at  which  the  men  might  bake  bread, 
and  here  they  laid  in  a  supply  to  last  them  to 
the  second  cataract  and  back  again.  Hence  we 
were  delayed  here  a  long  time,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  for  examining  the  temple,  which, 
although  possessing  so  little  interest  for  its  an- 
tiquity, is  nevertheless  so  exceedingly  rich  in 
sculpture  that  one  might  pass  a  week  in  exam- 
ining it,  and  find  new  figures  at  every  new  look. 
Many  readers  of  Egyptian  history  and  works 
on  EgA'ptian  antiquities  are  incredulous  of  the 
results  to  which  modern  investigation  has  led 
those  who  have  studied  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients.  But  a  visit  to  Egypt  will 
remove  all  incredulity.  The  most  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  private  life  are  carved 
on  stone  or  painted  in  the  tombs, 
and  that  with  such  accuracy  of  de- 
lineation, that  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
understand  each  particular  as  well 
as  if  it  were  written  before  us  in  a 
book.  I  was  led  to  this  remark 
from  recalling  a  scene  on  the  north 
end  of  the  portico  at  Esne,  which 
represents  the  drawing  of  a  net, 
probably  in  the  Nile.  The  con- 
tents of  the  net — the  fish,  birds,  and 
flowers — show  all  that  the  Nile  pro- 
duced in  those  days,  and  the  variety 
is  perfectly  preserved  in  the  stone 
carving.  Other  monuments  show 
all  the  processes  of  catching  and  preparing  for 
the  table  the  various  animals.  I  can  not  better 
illustrate  this  than  by  a  picture  from  Thebes 
(on  the  opposite  page),  which  explains  itself, 
and  which  may  serve  to  show  how  accurately 
such  matters  are  delineated  in  the  tombs. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  bread 
was  brought  on  board,  and  the  shaving  opera- 
tion being  finished,  Hassabo  resumed  his  posi- 
tion at  the  tiller,  and  the  men  shook  out  the  sail 
and  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  The  wind  was 
fresh,  and  the  foam  dashed  up  before  us  as  the 
crew  gathered  on  deck  near  the  mast,  and  sang 
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to  the  music  of  the  darabooka,  which  is  but  an 
earthen  jar,  over  the  large  end  of  which  a  skin 
or  the  loose  bag  of  a  pelican's  bill  is  stretched. 
So  with  a  long  chorus  and  a  lively  repeat,  and 


an  occasional  shout  of  "Allah!"  (for  they  are 
profane  dogs,  these  Mohammedans,  though  com- 
monly called  religious)  we  were  again  off  on  our 
voyage. 

Above  Esne  the  game  on  the  river  became 
more  plenty,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with 
considerable  zeal.  Pelicans  abounded,  and  es- 
pecially on  Sundays,  when  we  did  not  shoot. 
Every  one  knows  that  an  American  crow  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  succession  of  days, 
and  the  return  of  the  seventh  brings  him  down 
with  fearless  boldness  on  the  cornfield.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  this  worse  than 
heathen  land,  where  the  Sabbath  is  unknown, 
the  birds  keep  the  run  of  the  day ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  stubborn  fact  that  on  every  Sunday  that  we 
have  been  on  the  river,  the  game  has  not  only 
been  more  plentiful  than  on  other  days,  but  has 
approached  the  boat  as  fearlessly  as  if  the  ani- 
mals knew  that  we  kept  the  day  of  rest.  One  Sun- 
day evening  aflightof  quite  two  hundred  pelicans 
mailed  around  us,  and  lit  at  length  on  a  sand-bank 
close  by  our  boat,  and  within  a  near  gun-shot. 

But  whether  or  not  the  animals  and  the  in- 
habitant's know  the  Sabbath  day,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  land  knows  it,  and  the  winds  and 


the  sky.  Beautiful  as  they  arc 
on  other  days,  calm  and  clear 
as  are  the  skies,  they  have,  nev- 
ertheless, on  this  day  a  glory 
and  a  quiet  that  I  can  not  de- 
scribe, except  by  saying  that  it 
is  like  a  Sabbath  morning  a! 
home  in  the  country,  and  the 
air  like  that  still,  soft  air  that  ?t 
summer  Sunday  morning  brings 
in  at  the  open  windows  of  the 
church  on  the  green  ;  and  no 
heart  can  fail  to  keep  in  unison 
with  sun  and  sky  on  such  a  day. 
We  enter  the  sand-stone  coun- 
try now,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  hills  along  the  river  is  totally 
changed.  They  slope  away  from 
the  banks,  leaving  their  sides  and  bases  covered 
with  immense  boulders.  The  country  is  nar- 
rower, and  cultivation  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  day  after  we  left  Esne  I  shot  a  peli- 
can from  the  boat  with  a  pistol-ball ;  and  the 
same  afternoon,  while  on  shore  after  pigeons, 
I  found  myself  close  on  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
before  I  knew  it,  and  got  one  of  them  with 
each  barrel  as  they  flew  away.  They  proved 
to  be  the  best  we  had  found  on  the  river. 
Their  color  was  precisely  like  our  common 
American  tame  goose,  white  and  lead-color 
mingled.  That  night  we  slept  at  El  Kab, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Eilythias,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  points  on  the  river. 

Waking  early  in  the  morning,  I  sprang 
ashore  and  up  the  bank,  to  find  where  we 
were.  The  plain  stretches  away  two  miles 
to  the  mountains,  and  in  parts  of  it  much 
more.  Only  the  edge  of  the  river  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  rest  of  the  broad  level  is  a 
sand  and  gravel  barren,  extending  up  and  down 
the  river  some  ten  miles.  The  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  was  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
point  at  which  we  lay,  and  I  saw  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  the  modern  village,  toward  which  I  im- 
mediately determined  to  direct  my  way. 

My  object  was  simply  to  purchase  antiques, 
which  the  fellahs  who  cultivate  this  plain  find 
in  large  quantities, 

I  have  already  warned  the  traveler  against 
the  frauds  of  the  antique  manufacturers  at 
Thebes  or  Luxor.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
important  the  business  of  purchasing  antiques 
has  become  in  Egypt.  Hundreds  of  travelers 
going  up  and  down  the  river  demand  them 
wherever  they  stop;  and  the  natives,  who  for- 
merly thought  of  them  as  trifles,  have  now  be- 
gun to  learn  their  value.  The  scarabseus,  which 
is  usually  more  highly  valued  than  any  other  of 
the  small  antiques,  on  account  of  its  possessing 
a  religious  interest,  as  well  as  because  it  usually 
bears  a  name  on  its  face,  was  formerly  sold  at 
a  few  paras,  while  now  it  commands  from  five 
piastres  to  a  dollar,  according  to  its  style  and 
preservation.  Other  and  larger  antiques  bear 
proportionate  prices,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
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demands  of  an  Arab  who  finds  a  gold  ring  or  a 
jewel.  There  are  plenty  of  foolish  Howajjis 
who  will  pay  him  ten  times  its  value  for  it,  and 
he  knows  this  well  enough  to  wait  for  a  pur- 
chaser, who  is  sure  to  come  in  time.  But  there 
is  really  no  necessity  whatever  for  paying  such 
prices  as  these,  and  the  knowing  traveler  will 
never  be  deceived  by  a  modern,  or  in  the  price 
of  an  antique.  I  very  soon  learned  at  Luxor 
that  the  Copt  was  not  to  be  deluded  into  parting 
with  any  of  his  stores  at  their  fair  price  ;  but  that 
!>y  stealthily  asking  every  Arab,  fellah,  or  boy, 
.tnd  especially  every  woman  that  I  met,  if  they 
had  antiques  or  coins  or  scarabsei,  I  frequently 
f*>und  them,  and  purchased  them  for  mere  trifles. 
Thus  at  Karnak  I  bought  a  scarabaeus  for  a  pi- 
astre and  five  paras,  for  which  the  Copt  offered 
me  ten  piastres  the  same  day,  and  told  Mus- 
:apha,  the  consul,  that  he  would  readily  give  a 
Jollar. 

I  had  learned  from  Abd-el-Atti  that  El  Kab 
was  a  favorable  place  for  such  purchases,  as  the 

illasre  lav  four  miles  from  the  site  of  the  an- 
•ient  city,  and  hence  no  travelers  are  apt  to  vis- 
it it.  I  started  at  sunrise  across  the  plain,  hail- 
.ng  every  Arab  that  I  met  with  the  usual  ques- 
tion, "  Mafish  goouran,  mafish  gedid,  antikee  ?" 

"Have  you  no  scarabaeus,  or  coins,  or  an- 
!  iques  ?")  Abd-el-Atti  accompanied  me,  and 
we  made  the  same  demand  on  each  side,  pick- 
ing up  small  affairs  here  and  there,  until  we 
reached  the  village,  which  was  on  a  rocky  mound 
near  an  isolated  mass  of  stone  that  had  been  left 
from  the  ancient  quarrying. 

Here,  seating  ourselves  on  the  ground  in  an 
>pcn  space  among  the  houses,  we  dispatched 
every  boy  and  woman  we  could  find  to  call  up 
riieir  friends  and  tell  them  to  bring  us  whatever 
ihey  had  in  the  way  of  antiques.  In  a  few  min- 
ntes  we  were  surrounded  by  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  El  Kab,  in  all  the  various  de- 
crees of  nakedness,  and  all  in  one  state  of  filth. 
The  nameless  vermin  that  I  found  on  me  after 
chat  expedition  were  intensely  disgusting.  The 
animals  themselves  partook  of  the  filthy  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  the  dark  color  of  the  skins  they 
had  fed  on.  Naked  children  presented  hands- 
full  of  pieces  of  ancient  pottery,  or  coins,  or 
broken  images  of  gods  and  sacred  objects.  Wo- 
men leaned  down  to  show  their  necklaces,  on 
which  they  had  strung  beads  and  scaraba?i,  and 
pieces  of  agate  and  cornelian,  cut  into  strange 
Jiapes  known  only  in  old  mythology.  A  small 
coin  satisfied  the  most  anxious  of  them;  and 
they  expressed  aloud  their  regret  that  they  had 
.old  a  great  many — all  that  they  had — a  few 

aeks  before  to  the  Copt  from  Luxor,  who  had 
been  up  here  on  a  purchasing  expedition.  They 
said  I  gave  them  twice  what  he  did.  They  had 
nothing  that  was  very  valuable,  for  this  reason, 
and  what  they  had  were  what  had  been  found 
••  : th  in  a  few  days.  Some  scarabsei,  two  or 
three  small  vases  for  toilet  purposes,  and  one 
ring  of  the  time  of  Amunoph  III.,  the  Memnon 

il  Thebes — or,  rather,  him  whose  statue  is  call- 

J  that  of  Memnon— -and  a  handful    of  coin'; 


and  small  and  curious  images  and  earthen  ob- 
jects were  all  that  I  obtained  ;  and  when  I  had 
finished  the  market  and  exhausted  the  stock,  I 
mounted  a  horse  which  the  sheik  of  the  village 
furnished  me,  and  rode  over  the  plain  to  over- 
take the  boat,  which  was  now  some  six  miles 
up  the  river,  and  rapidly  advancing. 

It  was  my  first  attempt  at  the  Eastern  saddle 
and  stirrups.  The  former  is  made  with  a  high 
straight  board  for  the  back,  and  one  almost  as 
high  in  front ;  while  the  latter  are  literally  shov- 
els— broad,  flat  pieces  of  iron,  large  enough  tc* 
hold  the  entire  foot,  turned  up  on  the  sides,  and 
pointed  at  each  corner  to  be  used  as  spurs.  The 
difficulty  is  that  one  uses  them  involuntarily  as 
such  all  the  time,  until  he  "gets  the  hang"  of 
them,  and  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that  I 
went  across  the  plain  at  as  furious  a  rate  as  I 
did  toward  the  ancient  city  of  Eilythias. 

The  site  of  the  old  city  is  still  surrounded  by 
the  crude  brick  wall  which  incloses  the  ruined 
brick  houses,  and  the  remains  of  stone  temples 
and  palaces  that  were  once  the  habitation  of 
men,  but  are  now  the  homes  of  wolves  and 
jackals. 

The  size,  height,  and  thickness  of  this  wall  is 
a  source  of  astonishment  to  the  stranger,  and 
illustrate  the  remarks  I  had  occasion  to  make 
in  a  former  article,  on  the  subject  of  the  endur- 
ing nature  of  crude,  unburned  brick  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  the  more  astonishing  when  one  is 
informed  that  the  common  story  that  it  never 
rains  in  Egypt  is  entirely  destitute  of  truth,  a 
remark  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  I  am  writ- 
ing this  page  on  the  Nile,  sixty  miles  above 
Cairo,  in  as  hard  a  rain-storm  as  one  is  apt  to 
see  in  America.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  a 
frequent  occurrence,  but  there  is  more  or  less 
of  rain  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  every  year, 
and  mountain  torrents  are  formed  that  have  left 
their  dry  rocky  beds  in  every  ravine  on  the  side 
of  the  Nile.  And  through  these  storms,  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  brick  walls  have  stood, 
decaying,  indeed,  but  massive  yet,  and  are  like- 
ly to  outlast  the  storms  of  thousands  more,  if 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  the  Arabs;  for 
the  only  manure  I  have  seen  applied  to  land  in 
Upper  Egypt  is  the  old  dust  of  ancient  brick 
walls.  These  they  dig  down,  and  loading  pan- 
niers on  donkeys  with  the  dust,  scatter  it  on  the 
plains,  to  add  richness  to  the  soil,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  enriched  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river. 

Leaving  the  tombs  to  be  visited  hereafter,  I 
rode  around  the  wall,  and  overtook  the  boat 
three  miles  above.  At  the  instant  of  approach- 
ing it  I  saw  three  or  four  large  lizards  in  the 
river,  much  like  a  crocodile  in  appearance,  but 
destitute  of  scales.  I  shot  one,  and  Abd-el-Atti 
another.  The  one  measured  four  feet  eight 
inches  in  length,  the  other  three  feet  six.  Thes« 
arc  the  Monitoi  Lizard,  I  suppose,  celebrated  as 
the  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  whom  they  destroy 
by  crawling  into  his  open  mouth  and  down  his 
throat,  whence  they  eat  their  way  out  through 
the  animal  and  destroy  him.     In  the  evening, 
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when  we  were  lying  at  the  bank,  near  the  mud 
village  of  Khella,  Ferraj,  the  Nubian,  and  Hal- 
ifa,  one  of  the  sailors,  took  a  lantern  on  shore, 
and  I  was  amused  to  see  them  diligently  at 
work,  by  its  dim  light,  skinning  the  lizards  for 
preservation. 

FANNY  AND  MYSELF; 

BEING  TUE  KECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN. 

I. — fanny's  LETTER. 

YESTERDAY  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
my  favorite  wicker  chair  upon  the  portico, 
engaged  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  two 
orioles  quarreling  on  a  spray  of  the  elm — and  at 
the  moment  when  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  pair  were  unhappily  married,  and 
were  orally  regretting  the  match,  just  then  I 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  fresh  voice  of 
one  of  my  small  nieces,  who  are  paying  me  a 
visit,  and,  turning  round  with  a  smile,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  young  lady  of  seven  held  a 
paper  in  her  hand. 

I  am  fond  of  my  nieces,  being  an  amiable  old 
fellow,  with  a  regard  for  every  body's  children, 
especially  Moll's;  and  as  little  Miss  Nannie 
placed  her  arm  on  my  shoulder,  and  thrust  her 
golden  curls  in  my  face,  I  think  I  ceased  derid- 
ing the  orioles,  and  reflected  that  matrimony 
was  not,  after  all,  such  a  weakness. 

The  young  lady  of  seven  held  a  paper  in  her 
hand,  and  asked  if  it  wasn't  Uncle  Arthur's. 
Uncle  Arthur  —  that  is  me,  you  know — took 
the  paper  with  a  smile,  and,  asking  whence  it 
came,  was  informed,  with  the  aid  of  two  cherry 
lips  and  a  pair  of  dancing  eyes,  that  "Jenny  was 
going  to  throw  it  in  the  fire,  and  I  picked  it 
up!" 

Having  made  this  announcement,  Miss  Nan- 
nie— whom  I  don't  mind  saying  I'd  like  to  have 
for  my  own  proper  daughter  —  Miss  Nannie 
darted  off  to  chase  yellow  butterflies  on  the 
velvet  sward  of  the  lawn. 

The  paper  I  held  in  my  hand  was  as  yellow 
as  the  butterflies.  Whence  had  it  issued  forth 
to  the  light?  Then  I  suddenly  recollected  that 
in  handing  some  law  papers  to  the  Honorable 
Adolphus  Jones  that  morning,  I  had  probably 
dropped  it  when  I  took  the  others  from  my  sec- 
retary ;  and,  opening  the  letter,  I  ran  over  its 
contents. 

It  was  from  Fanny !  written  long  and  long 
ago,  in  the  good  old  times,  which,  as  every  body 
knows,  are  invariably  past  times,  and  much  about 
that  interesting  period  of  my  life  when  I  had  the 
little  adventure  with  Fanny. 

I  read  it  a  dozen  times,  laughing  and  sigh- 
ing; for  as  my  brother  fogies  will  understand, 
an  old  fellow  like  myself  don't  return  to  his  boy- 
hood every  day  in  the  week.  I  let  the  hand 
holding  the  letter  drop  down,  and,  falling  into 
a  reverie,  went  back  through  a  generation  and 
dreamed ;  and  awoke,  so  to  speak,  to  find  my- 
self laughing,  and  the  orioles  singing  after  their 
reconciliation. 

Now  do  you  wish  to  hear  the  history  of  that 


letter — the  cause"  of  my  dream  and  my  laugh- 
ter? 

If  so,  you  have  only  to  listen. 

II. — THE    HERO    IS    BORN,    AND    "FINISHED"    BY 
MISS    ALEXINA. 

I  was  born  one  August  morning,  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  consequently  the 
present  distinguished  age  was  young  like  my- 
self when  I  reached  seventeen. 

I  lived  then  as  now,  at  Highoaks,  where  the 
most  dear  and  honored  of  parents  smiled  on  inv 
infancy  and  boyhood;  and  smile  still  for  me 
through  two  generations  which  never  saw  their 
like.  I  will  not  pause  to  speak  of  them,  be- 
cause my  heart  flows  over,  and  my  memory 
sighs  through  all  the  past,  with  tears  almost,  as 
I  think.  My  intention  is  to  recall  for  your 
amusement,  friend,  a  passage  of  my  boyhood, 
far  more  instinct  with  laughter  than  sorrow,  and 
so  I'll  get  on. 

Uncle  Carrabas  lived  six  miles  and  a  half 
from  Highoaks,  and  Longrun  was  a  great  place — 
I  thought,  even  prettier  than  our  house.  I  was 
a  wild  boy  then,  and  having  my  private  steed, 
who  did  nothing  but  "stand  free  in  stall,"  like 
the  horses  of  Branksome,  until  I  mounted  him, 
I  very  frequently  went  over  to  Longrun,  and 
listened  with  attention  to  the  philosophic  re- 
marks of  the  dearest  of  uncles,  and  the  most  in- 
defatigable of  whist-players. 

The  time  passed  on  in  this  way  until  I  reached 
seventeen,  wdien  I  went  to  college,  somewhere 
off  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  occupied  myself 
for  a  year  with  the  unavailing  labor  of  turning 
good  English  into  deplorable  Latin  verse.  I  am 
sure  Virgil  and  Horace  would  have  "arisen  and 
slain  me  with  their  hands,"  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
says  in  his  admirable  "Morte  D'Arthur,"  had 
those  respectable  Romans  lived  at  Blank  Col- 
lege then ;  but  fortunately  they  were  not  con- 
scious, and  so  I  escaped. 

A  far  more  agreeable  occupation  with  me 
was  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  Miss  Alexina 
Podgers,  only  daughter  of  old  Fodgers,  profess- 
or of  Hottentot  literature;  and  to  this  young 
lady  of  thirty,  more  or  less,  is  justly  due  the 
praise  of  having  finished  my  education.  It  was 
from  her  that  I  imbibed  that  passion  for  roman- 
tic literature  which  has  never  deserted  me,  and 
when  the  works  of  my  Lord  Byron  afterward 
appeared,  I  imagined  myself  sitting  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings  on  the  portico,  listening  to  the 
ecstatic  repetition  of  the  adventures  of  Zuleika, 
Lara,  and  the  rest,  by  the  most  languishing  of 
sentimental  maidens.  Under  Miss  Alexina's 
plastic  touch,  I  speedily  lost  all  those  country 
brusqueries  which  I  once  possessed,  and  became, 
at  eighteen,  a  finished  man  of  the  world.  1 
emulated  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  in  my  cos- 
tume, nursed  tenderly  a  microscopic  mustache, 
and  with  embroidered  waistcoat,  reaching  to  my 
knees,  hair  powdered  like  a  snow-storm,  and 
silken  coat  of  the  glossiest  and  most  dazzling 
sheen,  escorted  Miss  Alexina  to  all  the  con- 
certs, and  paid  my  addresses  in  due  form.  I 
finally  came  one  evening  to  ask  Miss  Alexina 
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if  she  would  not  permit  me  to  be  her  slave  ;  and 
as  she  readily  consented,  with  her  head  droop- 
ing upon  one  shoulder,  her  eyes  raised  senti- 
mentally to  the  ceiling,  and  her  downy  fan  gen- 
tly agitated  with  emotion,  I  considered  that  I 
had  cut  out  all  the  boys,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing assumed  a  lofty  and  patronizing  air,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  Hottentot  Professor. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  these  little 
private  affairs,  as  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  But 
as  Miss  Alexina  is  now  happily  married,  and  as 
I  was  only  the  thirty- fifth  young  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  accorded  the  permission  to  wear 
chains,  I  need  not  omit  the  trifling  incident.  I 
do  not  laugh  at  the  interesting  daughter  of  the 
lamented  Podgers,  for  I  should  be  an  in  grate. 
Did  she  not  induct  me  into  the  science  of  court- 
ing? Did  she  not  finish  my  education  ?  Did 
she  not  make  a  finished  fine  gentleman  of  me 
at  eighteen?  The  memory  of  Alexina  Podgers 
shall  ever  be  revered  by  me,  and  I  here  pay  her 
my  tribute  of  gratitude. 

III. — HE    MEETS    WITH   THE    HEROINE. 

When  I  returned  to  Highoaks,  therefore, 
after  my  year's  absence,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  I  was  a  remarkable  young  man  and  a 
fine  gentleman. 

I  entertained  the  pleasing  conviction  that  the 
world  was  waiting  in  breathless  suspense  to  hear 
what  profession  I  had  selected  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  my  genius.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
solemn  character  of  my  position,  and  the  ques- 
tion I  was  called  upon  to  decide  ;  for  upon  that 
decision  might  depend,  for  weal  or  woe,  the 
destiny  not  only  of  the  nation  but  of  humanity. 
I  felt  that  the  country  had  a  claim  upon  me,  and 
that  I  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  that  claim — that 
society  called  upon  me  to  decorate  and  adorn  it 
with  my  genius  and  my  wit.  I  acquiesced  in 
the  requisition,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  my 
private  wishes  upon  the  altar  of  my  country . 

In  fact,  I  don't  mind  saying  I  was  a  consum- 
mate coxcomb;  and  my  only  excuse  is  that  the 
tender  and  amiable  fingers  of  Miss  Alexina  had 
trained  and  shaped  and  developed  the  said  comb 
with  assiduous  care,  and  as  yet  no  one  had  cut 
it.  Whether  this  desirable  result  followed,  I 
am  going  to  let  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
jigging. 

Having  cried  heartily,  and  in  a  most  unman- 
ly manner,  as  I  embraced  and  kissed  my  mother 
and  my  father,  and  exhibited,  in  addition,  the 
most  unreasonable  pleasure  at  meeting  with  the 
old  familiar  faces  of  the  household — having 
gone  through  these  scenes,  I  betook  myself  on 
the  next  morning  to  Longrun,  to  announce  there 
the  great  event  of  my  return. 

Uncle  Carrabas  was  playing  whist  with  old 
Solomon  Grinders,  his  neighbor;  and,  with  all 
the  elegance  of  the  old  school,  the  two  worthies 
laid  down  their  hands  and  stopped  swearing  to 
welcome  me. 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  known  a  more  court- 
ly bow  than  that  of  Uncle  Carrabas,  except,  per- 
haps, my  dear  father's,  than  whose  salute  I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  more  supremely  graceful — 


certainly  nothing  approaching  it  in  the  present 
generation,  when  the  youngsters  make  only  a 
careless  nod  with  their  foppish  little  heads,  in 
return  for  the  finest  inclination.  My  friend, 
there's  not  much  in  those  heads — in  my  time  it 
was  different. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  to  you  the  courtly  talk 
of  Uncle  Carrabas,  his  Latin  quotations  from 
Horace,  and  his  old  school  courtesy.  I'm  afraid 
the  ingenui  vultus  jmer  ingenuique  pudoris  quota- 
tion didn't  suggest  itself  to  my  respected  uncle : 
but  let  that  pass.  I  soon  left  the  old  gentlemen, 
in  their  silk  stockings,  powdered  heads,  and 
huge  shirt  collars,  to  their  game,  and  went  to 
see  the  rest  of  the  household. 

It  was  nearly  supper-time  when  I  arrived,  and 
I  found  Aunt  Priscilla  busy  getting  out  her  tea- 
things.  She  hastily  set  them  down,  and  inclosed 
me  in  a  warm  maternal  embrace,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  is  still  the  fashion  in  our  country. 
The  city  Avorld  is  getting  so  cold  and  heartless — 
so  fond  of  extending  the  points  of  its  clammy 
fingers,  in  that  abominably  odious  and  abso- 
lutely detestable  English  fashion,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly refreshing  to  get  into  the  country  again 
among  honest  folks.  It  is  my  intention  to  write 
a  treatise,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  on  the  "Art 
of  Shaking  Hands,"  in  which  I  shall  prove  that 
when  those  two  frigid  fingers  are  stretched  out. 
your  purse  is  in  danger  from  the  nefarious  indi- 
vidual who  extends  them.  After  the  appear- 
ance of  that  work  people  will  no  longer  employ 
the  said  two  stiff  digits.  Such  hands  are  not 
worth  taking,  and  I  turn  my  back  on  them.  It 
was  not  so  in  my  time. 

Aunt  Priscilla's  starched  lace  cap  and  ni\ 
chestnut  hair  encountered  for  a  moment — a 
warm  pressure  of  her  dear  thin  hand  followed; 
and  then,  turning  round,  I  wras  welcomed  also. 
and  almost  as  warmly,  by  cousins  Bet  and 
Mary,  respectively  twenty  five  and  twenty  yean 
of  age,  and  very  elegant  girls. 

They  asked  me  a  thousand  questions,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  replied  to  them  in  the  most  free- 
and-easy  way ;  and  then,  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing descended,  we  all  strolled  out  upon  the 
lawn. 

Where  was  Fanny  ?  I  asked  of  smiling  Cousin 
Mary,  the  damsel  of  twenty,  with  whom  I  wa> 
carrying  on  a  decided  flirtation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  young  men  just  returned  from  college, 
and  airing  their  virility:  was  "the  child''  ab- 
sent ?  1  said  u  child,"  because  Fanny  was  only 
fifteen,  and  to  a  gentleman  of  eighteen  it  it 
needless  to  say  that  a  lady  of  fifteen  is  still  b 
long  clothes. 

Cousin  Mary  replied  that  Fanny  was  proba- 
bly down  at  the  stream  somewhere,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly bent  our  steps  in  that  direction,  I  pay 
ing  very  assiduous  court  to  smiling  Miss  Man. 
and  that  damsel  receiving  it  with  an  air  of  im- 
mense good-humor. 

We  thus  reached  the  banks  of  the  stream  fron 
which  Longrun  took  its  name,  and,  hiddei 
among  the  willows,  came  upon  Miss  Fanny  be- 
fore she  was  aware  of  my  approach. 
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If  I  was  a  romance  writer  instead  of  a  plain 
old  country  fogy,  I  would  make  you  a  picture 
of  this  young  lady  when  I  laid  my  eyes  upon 
her.  The  materials  would  be  a  pair  of  rosy 
cheeks,  somewhat  sunburnt,  a  profusion  of  brown 
hair  falling  at  its  own  wild  will  upon  bare  shoul- 
ders, two  lips  resembling  cherries,  and  eyes  as 
blue  as  the  sky  overhead. 

In  my  romance-picture  the  maiden  possess- 
ing these  traits,  and  clad  in  a  pink  frock  with 
a  short  waist,  then  the  fashion :  this  so  well  de- 
picted maiden  would  be  wading  in  the  Branch. 

I  know  that  the  circumstance  just  mentioned 
would  destroy  forever  any  romance-heroine, 
however ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  I  am 
an  old  story-teller  simply,  and  not  a  master  of 
fiction.  1  proceed,  therefore,  to  relate  that  I 
called  to  Fanny,  and  that  she  turned  round  sud- 
denly, and  as  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious  !"  cried  this  extraor- 
dinary young  lady,  "  you  don't  say  that's  you, 
Arthur?" 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  was  my  eminently  rational 
reply;  "come  and  give  me  a  kiss!"  Fanny 
burst  into  laughter  a  second  time,  and  speedily 
came  forth  from  the  water,  holding  out  her 
hand.  As  to  the  salute,  as  we  used  to  say, 
that  she  positively  refused,  alleging  that  since 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  she  "did  not 
permit  her  cousins  to  treat  her  like  a  child;  es- 
pecially such  a  fine  gentleman  as  Mr.  Arthur." 

With  which  words  Miss  Fanny  threw  her 
head  upon  one  side,  and  with  an  exquisite  af- 
fectation of  foppish  elegance,  caressed  her  up- 
per lip  in  allusion  to  my  mustache. 

Really,  I  thought,  the  most  extraordinary 
young  lady  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing;  but  I  had  not  taken  lessons  from 
Miss  Alexina  for  nothing. 

I  gently  pointed  to  Miss  Fanny's  bare  feet, 
and  mildly  observed  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  for  the  damsel  to  put  on  her  shoes  and 
stockings  before  the  conversation  proceeded, 
inasmuch  as  those  articles  of  clothing,  from 
long  usage,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  interviews  with  gentle- 
men. 

I  thought  this  elegant  address  would  give  me 
a  decisive  advantage ;  that  Fanny  would  yield, 
and  sink  back  with  contusion  and  blushes;  and 
I  was  getting  ready  to  smooth  over  my  dread- 
ful remarks  with  something  more  amiable,  to 
the  effect  that  she  must  not  be  embarrassed. 

I  was  not  acquainted  with  Miss  Fanny.  That 
remarkable  young  lady  did  not  blush  in  the 
least ;  her  clear  eyes  betrayed  no  sign  of  confu- 
sion ;  she  simply  burst  out  laughing,  and  with 
the  greatest  sang froid  said,  "Yes,  she  had  for- 
gotten :"  after  which  she  tranquilly  proceeded 
to  the  spot  where  she  had  deposited  the  articles 
of  her  wardrobe  in  question,  quietly  put  them 
on,  and  came  back  with  the  laconic  and  agree- 
able announcement  that  now  she  was  "fixed." 
My  friend,  there  must  have  been  something 
in  my  face  indicating  my  horror  of  this  non- 
chalance ;  for  Mary  burst  into  laughter,  and 


laughed  louder  still  when  Fanny  snatched  my 
cane,  and  walked  up  and  down  with  the  most 
admirable  burlesque  of  a  fine  gentleman. 

The  whole  party  had  not  stopped  laughing 
when  we  again  entered  the  old  mansion  ;  and 
that  very  evening,  at  tea,  I  was  destined  to  sup- 
ply still  further  food  for  Miss  Fanny's  merri- 
ment. 

I  had  a  careless  way  at  the  time  of  smooth- 
ing the  corners  of  my  slender  mustache,  curling 
the  extremities  thereof,  and  nursing  it  with  all 
manner  of  little  attentions,  suitable  to  its  tender 
years  and  infantile  development.  Unconscious- 
ly I  went  through  this  ceremony  often ;  and 
unfortunately  it  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
young  friend. 

Fanny's  face  assumed  an  expression  of  se- 
rious concern ;  every  trace  of  a  smile  disap- 
peared, and  with  solemn  interest  she  said : 

"  Don't  you  feel  afraid  of  hurting  it,  Arthur?'' 

"  Hurting  what,  Fanny  ?" 

"Your  mustache — it  looks  so  delicate!" 

And,  unable  to  retain  herself,  Fanny  burst 
into  a  fit  of  such  excessive  laughter  that  the 
tea-cup  she  was  raising  to  her  lips  tilted,  the 
liquid  was  spilled,  and  a  portion  of  the  frock 
of  this  singular  young  woman  was  drenched 
with  the  scalding  contents  of  the  tea-cup. 

I  seized  the  opportunity,  and  easily  turned 
the  laugh  against  Miss  Fanny ;  but  it  did  not 
annoy  her  in  the  least.  She  carelessly  ob- 
served that  she  "liked  a  hot  bath;"  and  then 
throwing  down  her  cup,  jumped  up  from  the 
table  idly  singing,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the 
drawing-room  rattling  away  on  the  old  harpsi- 
chord, to  which  every  one's  laughter  served  for 
accompaniment. 

That  was  the  first  evening  at  Longrun  after 
my  return. 

IV. — PROCEEDINGS    OF    MISS   FANNY. 

You  know  the  venerable  and  respectable  prov- 
erb declaring  that  "  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows;"  and  I  think  it  is  equally  true  that 
trifles,  and  apparently  trivial  scenes,  indicate 
character  with  perfect  truth. 

After  the  little  incidents  I  have  just  related, 
and  especially  after  listening  to  the  careless  ring 
of  the  maiden's  laughter,  I  understood  perfect- 
ly well  that  Miss  Fanny  stood  in  awe  of  nothing 
and  nobody,  and  that  her  genius  for  following 
her  caprices  was  immense. 

I  had  several  instances  of  this,  and  during 
the  weeks  of  my  visit  to  Longrun  within  the 
next  month,  I  was  continually  startled  by  some 
new  piece  of  "  wildness"  on  the  part  of  this  sin- 
gular young  woman. 

One  morning  I  was  quietly  seated  in  the  li- 
brary perusing  a  number  of  that  admirably  hu- 
morous serial,  which  had  just  appeared,  called 
"  Salmagundi,"  and  was  laughing  heartily  at 
some  sketches  of  which  I  had  seen  the  origin- 
als, and  which  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Paulding 
have  drawn  with  the  most  exquisite  humor  and 
truth.  I  was  thus  occupied  when  I  felt  a  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  turning  my  head  descried 
Miss  Fanny. 
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The  young  lady  had  a  pair  of  cheeks  like  red 
apples — a  pair  of  eyes  dancing  with  merriment 
— and  her  hair  was  hanging  on  her  shoulders 
in  careless  masses  of  curls.  A  long  rent  was 
visible  in  her  blue  frock,  and  she  had  lost  one 
shoe,  a  circumstance  which  caused  her  to  limp, 
as  the  fashion  then  was  to  wear  high  heels. 

In  her  hand  Miss  Fanny  held  a  bird's  nest 
full  of  speckled  eggs. 

"Just  look,  Arthur!"  she  cried,  leaning  on 
my  shoulder.  "Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  as 
pretty  ?" 

"  Are  those  eggs  ?"  I  tranquilly  observed,  with 
an  elderly  air. 

"  Yes  ;  won't  they  make  a  magnificent  neck- 
lace !"     And  Miss  Fanny's  eyes  danced. 

"  A  necklace  !"  I  repeated.  "  What  can  you 
mean,  Fanny  ?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  she  said,  looking  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  commiseration,  "  don't 
you  really  know  how  to  make  necklaces  out  of 
eggs  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  don't." 

"Well,  that  shows  the  use  of  going  to  col- 
lege !" 

"  True :  colleges  are  yet  defective  in  this 
country — not  at  all  equal  to  the  German  uni- 
versities. But  explain  the  process  of  making 
necklaces." 

"Why,  you  punch  a  pin  through  both  ends, 
and  blow  them  empty,"  observed  Miss  Fanny, 
with  delight ;  "  then  you  string  'em  on  silk,  and 
wear  'em." 

I  stood  in  astonishment  before  the  simplicity 
of  this  mechanical  invention. 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  at  length,  "that  seems 
to  me  a  brilliant  idea.  But  pray,  my  dear  Fan- 
ny, how  did  you  get  that  nest  ?" 

"  I  climbed  for  it,"  said  Fanny,  tranquilly. 

"  Climbed !" 

"  Yes,  into  the  apple-tree — to  the  very  top  : 
and  look  how  I  tore  my  frock ;  besides,  I  can't 
rind  my  shoe — but  I  got  the  nest  and  eggs  !" 

Fanny's  eyes  danced  again  ;  but  as  the  chirp 
of  a  bird  sounded  through  the  window,  a  doubt- 
ful expression  came  to  her  face. 

"There's  the  mother,  my  dear  child,"  I  said. 
"You  are  robbing  her,  and  that  is  cruel." 

"  Child,  indeed  !"  said  Fanny.  "  I  thank  you, 
Sir,  I'm  a  young  lady !" 

"  Are  you  ?  A  young  lady  who  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  apple-trees  should  indeed  be  treated 
better." 

Fanny  pouted ;  but  hearing  the  chirp  of  the 
mother-bird,  forgot  her  quarrel,  and  looked  sad. 
Her  head  drooped,  and  she  looked  wistfully  at 
me — her  countenance  presenting,  as  she  did  so, 
a  picture  of  tender  concern,  which  made  me 
regard  her  with  more  attention. 

"  I  believe  it  was  not  right,"  she  sighed,  "  and 
[  won't  make  the  necklace.  I'll  go  put  'em 
back,  if  I  lose  the  other  shoe !" 

And  bursting  into  laughter,  Miss  Fanny  dart- 
ed away,  and  disappeared  toward  the  orchard, 
followed  by  the  chirping  mother,  who  had  re- 
cognized her  family. 


I  laid  down  the  number  of  "  Salmagundi," 
and  forgot  the  whim-whams  of  the  writer  in  a 
reverie  about  this  remarkable  damsel.  I  had 
never  seen  so  much  beauty,  life,  vivacity,  and 
wildness  in  a  human  being;  and  although  it 
was  of  course  preposterous  to  imagine  that  a 
gentleman  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  "  finished" 
by  Miss  Alexina,  could  fall  in  love  with  such  a 
romping  miss  in  her  teens — so  mere  a  baby — 
yet  I  continued  to  see  in  my  imagination  the 
wistful  smile  of  the  shoeless  damsel,  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation. 

As  I  still  pondered,  I  heard  Fanny  coming 
back  from  the  orchard,  through  the  lawn,  sing- 
ing at  the  top  of  her  voice,  with  the  most  care- 
less merriment, 

"  He  promised  to  buy  me  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbon, 
He  promised  to  buy  me  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbon, 
He  promised  to  buy  me  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbon, 
Johnnie  is  gone  to  the  fair!" 

This  was  the  song  of  Miss  Fanny,  and  the 
voice,  coming  rapidly  nearer,  was  finally  in  the 
room. 

"  I  put  it  back !"  cried  Fanny,  clapping  her 
hands,  "and  I  found  my  shoe — it  was  in  the 
crotch  !  I  had  a  splendid  climb !  and  now  I'm 
going  out  to  ride  the  little  colt — we  call  him 
Brownie — and  Joe's  going  to  fix  him.  Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Grandpa!" 

And  the  damsel  ran  away,  laughing. 

I  looked  after  her,  as  she  sped  through  the 
lawn  with  flying  curls  and  dancing  feet,  and 
smiled.  Then  I  shook  my  head  with  an  ex- 
pressiveness which  Lord  Burleigh  naver  could 
have  equaled,  and  muttering  "An  astonishing 
young  woman  !"  returned  to  the  observations  of 
Launcelot  Langstaffe.  But  I  soon  found  my- 
self thinking  of  the  robber  of  birds'  nests  again 
— a  most  suspicious  circumstance. 

V. — WHAT   I    SAW   FROM   THE   WINDOW. 

Fanny's  feats  in  the  orchard  and  at  the  stream, 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  sufficiently  opposed 
to  the  theories  of  Miss  Alexina — that  poetical 
and  feminine  young  lady;  but  a  certain  pro- 
ceeding of  miss  in  her  t^ens,  three  days  after- 
ward, quite  threw  the  former  into  the  shade. 

I  had  come  over  to  Longrun  for  a  visit  of 
some  days,  as  I've  said,  and  had  brought  with 
me  my  traveling  toilet  apparatus,  and  no  less 
than  six  of  my  handsomest  suits  of  clothes.  I 
had  worn  a  different  suit  every  day,  and  been 
complimented  on  my  taste  by  both  Bet  and 
Mary ;  but  they  had  not  yet  seen  me  in  my 
great  costume,  which  I  reserved  for  the  decisive 
triumph. 

On  the  morning  I  refer  to,  I  rose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  out  the  grand  costume — already 
contemplating  in  imagination  the  riches  ami 
splendor  of  the  embroidered  waistcoat,  the  ma- 
roon silk  coat,  and  the  rest  of  the  suit. 

I  opened  the  drawer  containing  my  apparel, 
and — found  the  suit  missing. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  lost  in  the  most  pro- 
found astonishment,  and  then  this  astonish- 
ment gave  way  to  indignation  at  myself.  I 
had  doubtless  left  it  at   Highoaks,  though  I 
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could  have  sworn  to  putting  it  into  my  port- 
manteau. I  proceeded  with  only  moderate 
good  temper  to  don  one  of  the  already  worn 
suits,  and  had  nearly  finished  my  toilet  when, 
looking  through  the  window  which  opened  to- 
ward the  lawn,  I  saw  a  spectacle  which  caused 
the  hair-hrush,  which  I  was  passing  over  my 
locks,  to  fall,  with  the  hand  holding  it,  to  my 
side. 

That  extraordinary  young  woman,  Miss  Fan- 
ny, was  returning  from  a  matin  ride  on  her  fa- 
vorite colt  Brownie,  and  she  was  dressed  in  my 
fine  embroidered  suit ! 

For  a  moment  I  stood  perfectly  motionless ; 
but  overcome  suddenly  by  the  ludicrous  advent- 
ure, burst  into  the  most  inelegant  laughter.  I 
looked  round  to  see  if  any  one  witnessed  this 
exhibition  of  merriment  so  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  finding  my- 
self entirely  alone,  felt  somewhat  relieved. 

I  looked  again  at  Miss  Fanny,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  approached  a  side  door,  and,  assisted 
by  her  favorite  imp  of  a  servant  girl,  was  de- 
scending from  her  position.  She  had  simply 
thrown  one  stirrup  of  the  bay's  saddle  across 
the  seat,  and,  perched  upon  this  eminence,  as 
women  ride,  had  fearlessly  galloped  Brownie 
to  her  heart's  content. 

As  she  descended  in  the  arms  of  her  imp 
the  young  lady  burst  into  laughter,  and  twirl- 
ing an  imaginary  mustache,  whipped  her  boots 
in  an  elegant  way,  and  strutted  up  and  down 
with  an  air  which  brought  a  second  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  personage  who  witnessed  the 
spectacle. 

She  must  have  heard  me,  or  fancied  she  did, 
though  I  drew  back  suddenly ;  for  she  looked 
up  hastily  to  my  window,  and  then,  hurriedly 
laughing,  ran  into  the  side  door. 

I  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  laughed  so  heart- 
ily that  I  am  sure  I  must  have  disturbed  the 
morning  nap  of  venerable  Uncle  Carrabas,  who 
occupied  the  adjoining  chamber.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  proceeding,  however,  very  soon 
occurred  to  me;  and  rising  with  an  elderly  and 
serious  air,  I  muttered  my  old  stereotyped  ob- 
servation:  "Really  a  most  remarkable  young 
woman  !"  and  so  descended  to  the  hall. 

Fanny  was  not  visible,  and,  looking  out,  I 
saw  that  Brownie  and  the  imp  had  also  disap- 
peared. 

At  breakfast  Miss  Fanny  made  her  appear- 
ance, clad  as  usual,  but  looking  very  modest 
and  demure.  From  time  to  time,  her  eyes  full 
of  lurking  laughter,  stealthily  bent  themselves 
upon  my  face  ;  but  seeing  nothing  to  cause  sus- 
picion of  any  knowledge,  on  my  part,  of  her 
freak,  she  soon  regained  her  customary  good- 
humor,  and  repeated  the  famous  ceremony  of 
twirling  her  mustache,  with  laughter. 

After  breakfast  we  were  on  the  porch  to- 
gether; and,  with  a  quiet  smile,  I  observed  that 
"she  was  now  almost  perfect  in  the  twirling 
process ;  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  practiced  constantly,  even  after  the 
mo«t  fatiguing  morning  rides !" 


As  I  uttered  these  words,  Fanny  raised  her 
head  in  a  startled  way,  and  after  looking  at  me. 
for  a  moment,  burst  into  laughter,  with  which 
was  mingled,  however,  a  number  of  blushes. 

I  enjoyed  this  first  exhibition  of  confusion, 
and  pressed  my  advantage  by  adding  the  ques- 
tion: 

"  Did  the  waistcoat  fit  ?" 

"The  waistcoat!"  murmured  Fanny,  quite 
overcome. 

"And  the  coat?" 

"The  coat?" 

"And  did  Brownie  think  a  young  gentleman 
was  mounted  on  his  back  ?" 

Fanny  saw  that  her  freak  was  discovered  ; 
that  I  had  caught  her;  that  I  had  witnessed 
all.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  and  I  thought 
I  had  completely  conquered  her. 

"  Did  the  suit  fit  you,  my  dear  child  ?"  I  said, 
in  triumph.     "Tell  me  if  it  felt  comfortable." 

I  waited  for  the  reply,  which  I  thought  would 
consist  of  a  petition  for  pardon,  promises  of 
never  doing  so  again,  and  self-reproaches. 

As  before,  I  calculated  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  Miss  Fanny.  Instead  of  making 
some  such  reply  as  the  ones  indicated  to  my 
question  "Whether  the  suit  fitted  her?"  Miss 
Fanny  burst  into  the  most  careless  laughter, 
and  cried : 

"  Yes,  it  fits  me  perfectly,  except  the  boots ! 
They're  much  too  large !" 

After  this  scene  I  no  longer  took  the  trouble 
to  mutter  "  Remarkable  young  lady !"  I  yield- 
ed, and  was  silent. 

VI. MY  LETTER  AND  FANNY'S  REPLY. 

I  have  permitted  my  pen  to  idly  trace  these 
idle  little  country  incidents  because  they  may 
interest,  in  connection  with  what  follows  ;  just 
as  those  clamberings  to  the  summit  of  the  vil- 
lage-steeple, which  Macaulay  relates  of  the 
urchin  Clive,  are  not  uninteresting  traits  in 
the  history  of  the  great  East  Indian. 

I  don't  mind  adding,  however,  that  I  bask  ir. 
this  country  sunshine,  and  repeat  this  innocent 
country  laughter  of  that  generation  as  a  defi- 
ance to  the  French  school  of  romance,  in  which 
the  idea  is  impressed  upon  us,  that  there's  no- 
thing interesting  or  improving  but  intrigue  and 
passionate  melodrama.  I  deny  that ;  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  six  volumes,  royal  octavo,  in  which  I  shall 
refute  the  philosophy  of  these  writers,  and  prove 
that  they  and  the  present  generation  generally 
have  sadly  vitiated  tastes,  and  ideas  wholly  il- 
logical and  absurd.  When  that  work  appears 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  deification  of  crime 
and  passion.  To  these  pictures  our  contempo- 
raries are  fatally  attracted ;  it  was  not  so  in  my 
time. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  Longrun,  which,  how- 
ever, I  soon  left  to  return  to  college.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  most  honorably  concealed 
the  freak  of  Miss  Fanny;  and  that,  when  I 
went  away,  I  no  longer  regarded  the  actions  of 
that  young  lady  with  uncharitableness.  I  took 
her  with  me  invisibly  in  the  stage-coach,  and 
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for  months  thought  of  the  wild  little  piece,  and 
toasted  at  suppers  "Fanny  the  fairest  of  the 
fair!''  to  the  utter  disregard  of  Miss  Alexina 
Podgers,  who  by  this  time  had  caught  Alphonse 
ITicks,  my  particular  friend  and  neighbor  at 
Highoaks.  Alphonse  made  capital  by  his  name, 
which  suited  Miss  Alexina's  ideas  exactly;  and 
no  doubt  the  good-natured  Alphonse  invoked 
blessings  on  the  day  when  his  parents  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  hero  in  the  last  sentimental 
novel  they  had  read  at  Woodend,  the  Hicks' 
domicile  near  Highoaks. 

As  for  myself,  I  willingly  relinquished  all 
claims  upon  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  languish- 
ing Miss  Alexina ;  and  I  must  do  that  lady  the 
justice  to  say,  she  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment with  perfect  good-humor.  Our  little  af- 
fair had  lasted  for  at  least  half  a  year,  two  or 
three  months  of  which  time  was  occupied  by 
vacation  ;  and  no  doubt  this  lengthy  period  had 
severely  tried  the  lady's  constancy.  At  all 
events  it  was  Alphonse  who  now  gallanted  Miss 
Podgers  to  parties  and  concerts ;  it  was  Al- 
phonse who  listened  with  rapt  attention  and 
profound  respect  to  the  disquisitions  of  the 
Hottentot  professor.  I  was  thinking  about  a 
young  lady,  now  nearly  sixteen,  who  resided 
at  the  estate  known  as  Longrun,  near  the  Mid- 
dleville  post-office. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, and  only  observe  in  explanation  that 
I  was  eighteen — far  from  home — and  that  we 
had  been  playmates.  It  was  not  the  wildness 
of  this  young  lady  which  attracted  me,  although 
I  laughed  while  I  blamed  her ;  but  that  true, 
and  serious,  and  honest  nature  which  I  thought 
I  saw  beneath  her  vagaries. 

I  thought  so  frequently  upon  the  subject  that 
at  last  I  determined  to  write  Fanny  a  letter, 
and  this  I  proceeded  to  do  in  the  gayest  and 
most  careless  tone,  such  as  is  invariably  adopt- 
ed by  the  college  youth,  writing  home  to  his 
cousin. 

Through  three  pages  I  laughed,  and  jested, 
and  discharged  my  squibs,  which  crackled  and 
whizzed  like  so  many  fire-works ;  and  I  wound 
up  with  the  following  more  serious  paragraph : 

" My  chief  amusement,  most  pre- 
cious of  cousin  Fannies,  in  this  vanity  fair  and 
abode  of  misery,  is  to  close  old  '  Coke  on  Little- 
ton' with  respectful  attention,  and  lighting  my 
German  pipe,  wrap  myself  in  the  dressing-gown 
made  for  me  by  my  lovely  friend  Miss  Alexina 
Podgers,  and  occupy  myself  with  gazing  on  a 
suit  of  clothes  hanging  behind  my  door.  Do 
you  know  what  clothes  they  are,  my  sweet  Fan- 
ny ?  Do  you  know  why  I  never  put  them  on, 
though  I  have  nothing  as  handsome  in  my  whole 
wardrobe?  That  costume,  my  dear  madam, 
was  worn  by  a  certain  young  lady  on  one  of  her 
morning  rides — by  a  damsel  who  adorns  every 
thing  she  touches — whose  pardonable  gaycty  is 
the  most  touching  and  affecting  trait  in  her  ad- 
mirable character.  She  lives  near  Highoaks, 
and  if  you  see  her,  you  will  oblige  me  by  inform- 
ing her  that  I'm  in  love  with  her,  and  that  on  my 


return  I  shall  present  her  formally  with  the  suit 
in  which  she  presented  an  appearance  so  grace- 
ful and  fascinating." 

A  few  college  jokes  about  Alphonse  and  Miss 
Alexina  ended  my  letter,  and  directing  it  to  the 
Middleville  post-office,  I  awaited  the  reply, 
which  doubtless  would  be  full  of  audacity  and 
fun — it  being  Miss  Fanny's  habit  to  write  near- 
ly exactly  as  she  talked. 

The  following  was  the  answer — the  yellow 
paper  I  dropped  this  morning  in  my  interview 
with  Adolphus  Jones,  Esq.,  and  which  my  little 
niece  brought  me : 

"Longeun,  May  10, 18—. 

"  Dear  Arthur — Your  letter  has  remained 
by  me  for  more  than  a  week,  and  I  would  have 
replied  sooner,  but  for  being  sick.  I  have  been 
very  unwell,  and  am  still  weak,  so  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  write  more  than  this  page  of  note 
paper,  as  I  am  sitting  tip  in  bed. 

"We  are  all  very  well  at  Longrun — papa, 
mamma,  and  all — and  every  body  at  Highoaks 
is  perfectly  well.  They  speak  frequently  of 
your  return,  and  we  all  here  will,  as  you  know, 
be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  back.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  having  such  a  merry  time  at 
college — but  pray  do  not  look  at  those  clothes  any 
more.  I  blush  to  think  that  I  ever  was  guilty 
of  so  unmaidenly  an  action.  I  am  far  too  wild 
and  thoughtless,  but  I  will  try  to  improve.  Please 
do  not  allude  to  this  subject  again,  and  pardon 
me  and  forget  it. 

"I  am  too  •weak  now  to  write  more,  and  can 
only  say  I  hope  you  will  soon  return.  Your 
affectionate  cousin,  Fanny." 

If  there  was  any  doubt  in  my  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  my  feelings  toward  Fanny  before,  this 
short  note  instantly  dissipated  them.  I  read  it 
with  the  most  unaccountable  glow  of  boyish  feel- 
ing ;  and  for  days  and  weeks  the  picture  of  the 
girl  lying  weak  and  pale,  and  then  sitting  up 
to  write  with  difficulty,  filled  my  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else. 

vii. — in  fanny's  little  chamber. 

I  received  two  or  three  other  letters  from 
Fanny,  all  of  them  short,  and  in  the  same  sub- 
dued style ;  and  then  the  session  having  term- 
inated, I  returned  to  Highoaks,  and  was  soon 
at  Longrun. 

Fanny  was  still  in  bed,  not  ill  now,  but  too 
weak  to  rise.  She  had  been  attacked  in  the 
spring,  and  the  attack  had  almost  proved  fatal. 
She  lay  now,  as  she  had  described  herself,  weak 
and  pale  ;  and  yet  with  the  most  uncomplaining 
cheerfulness  in  her  features.  I  pressed  the  thin, 
white  hand  she  held  out  to  me,  and  placed  my 
lips  upon  it  with  a  feeling  which  evidently  at- 
tracted the  girl's  attention,  for  a  warm  blush 
suffused  her  cheeks,  and  she  drew  away  the 
hand,  and  lowered  her  eyes. 

Could  this  poor,  suffering  invalid,  with  thin, 
white  checks,  be  the  wild,  romping,  careless 
Fanny  ?  I  found  myself  shaping  this  question 
more  than  once,  and  could  scarcely  realize  the 
metamorphose.  As  I  saw  her  day  after  day 
throughout  the  summer,  I  was  more  and  more 
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impressed  with  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  character,  and  I  came  finally  to 
love  the  girl  of  sixteen  with  the  fondest  and 
tenderest  devotion. 

I  saw  plainly  now  that  her  old  wildness  and 
careless  disregard  of  "proprieties"  had  conceal- 
ed beneath  their  ungracious  wrappings  a  nature 
filled  with  the  most  maidenly  and  feminine  im- 
pulses. This  rudeness  was  the  husk  which  hid 
the  golden  grain ;  and  that  husk  having  now 
dropped  off,  I  saw  that  the  real  nature  of  Fan- 
ny was  one  which  any  man  might  be  proud  to 
love. 

The  girl  spoke  now  in  the  gentlest  and  kind- 
est accents ;  her  blue  eyes  beamed  with  a  tran- 
quil simplicity  and  goodness ;  lastly,  during  her 
illness  that  crowning  grace  and  loveliness  which 
is  not  of  the  world,  but  comes  down  from  the 
infinite  mercy  of  Heaven,  had  been  added  to 
her  character.;  completing  and  fixing  definitely 
her  change  of  nature. 

We  had  long  and  smiling  talks  in  her  little 
chamber,  where  she  lay  quiet  and  weak  and  pale 
yet  with  her  sickness.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow the  blue  range  of  mountains  in  the  west 
was  visible,  and  the  girl  often  looked  toward 
them  with  a  dreamy  expression  and  a  smile. 
The  airs  of  the  warm  summer  evening,  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers,  would 
gently  lift  the  brown  curls  from  her  white  brow ; 
and,  lying  so,  she  would  talk  for  hours,  with  the 
utmost  unreserve,  upon  her  most  private  emo- 
tions. I  have  since  known  and  felt  the  priv- 
ilege which  she  accorded  to  me,  and  to-day  I 
go  back  to  the  little  chamber  in  memory,  and 
with  smiles  and  tears  almost  remember  her 
beauty  and  simplicity  and  goodness. 

One  day  I  referred  to  the  merry  old  scenes 
of  the  summer  before,  a  subject  which  I  had 
hitherto  avoided,  and  I  had  abundant  reason  to 
wish  that  I  had  continued  to  ignore  it. 

Fanny's  face  was  tinged  with  a  slight  color, 
and  she  said, 

"Please,  do  not  speak  of  that,  Arthur  ;  you 
grieve  me,  and  make  me  ashamed." 

"Why  should  you  be,  Fanny?"  I  said.  "It 
was  a  mere  freak,  and  indeed  amused  me  ex- 
tremely." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  coloring  more 
deeply.  "  I  shall  not  soon  forgive  myself  for  an 
action  which  I  think  was  very  unmaidenly,  and  I 
nm  afraid  even  you,  Arthur,  with  all  your  jests, 
would  wish  it  undone.  How  could  I  have  ven- 
tured upon  a  thing  so  indelicate !  There,  Arthur, 
do  not  speak ;  and  let  us  talk  of  something  else, 
please.  I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  my  wildness 
and  carelessness — new  thoughts  seem  to  have 
come  to  me,  and  I  am  very  much  changed." 

With  these  words  the  girl  turned  her  head 
toward  the  open  window  again,  and  gazing  with 
a  tender  smile  at  the  birds  which  flitted  from 
tree  to  tree,  murmured,  "  God  made  them  !  how 
I  love  them  now!" 

Very  soon  I  ceased  laughing  in  Fanny's  pres- 
ence— I  only  smiled.  Do  you  know  the  differ- 
ence, friend  ?    When  you  laugh,  you  are  simply 


amused  ;  when  you-smile,  you  are  happy.  I  was 
very  happy  in  Fanny's  presence,  talking  there 
with  her  in  her  little  chamber  in  the  long,  still 
afternoons  ;  and  my  greatest  pleasure  was  to  sit 
and  look  at  her,  or  weave  flowers  into  garlands 
for  her  hair,  or  muse,  or  read  aloud  to  her;  and 
I  am  thankful  that  I  was  thus  enabled  to  render 
the  tedious  hours  of  sickness  not  so  weary. 

Thus  fled  by  my  vacation,  and  I  had  to  re- 
turn to  college,  for  the  last  time,  and  by  myself, 
for  Alphonse  had  come  to  go  no  more,  and  oft- 
en regretted  it  when  he  came  to  Longrun,  the 
honest  fellow.  No  doubt  he  lamented  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  those  little  suppers,  and  gay- 
eties,  and  merry-makings.  That  he  regretted 
Miss  Alexina  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  think  that 
young  lady  thought  as  little  of  him,  busy  as  she 
was  with  other  stars  which  had  "  sailed  into  her 
ken." 

Leaving  home,  and  especially  leaving  Fanny, 
was  with  me  no  trifling  matter.  I  think  I  have 
never  gone  away  with  such  a  heavy  heart  from 
any  place,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  and  I  left 
my  whole  soul  behind  me. 

The  parting  between  myself  and  Fanny  was 
in  her  little  chamber,  to  which  she  was  still  con- 
fined, though  she  had  now  risen,  and  occupied 
a  couch  near  the  same  old  window. 

We  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  almost 
in  tears,  and  the  moisture  in  those  tender  eyes 
made  my  heart  throb  with  delightful  emotions 
of  hope  and  happiness. 

"  It  pains  me  very  much  to  lose  you,  Arthur," 
she  said,  in  a  voice  indicating  great  distress ; 
"we  shall  not  have  any  more  nice  little  talks, 
and  I  fear  my  hours  will  hang  heavily." 

She  smiled  sadly  as  she  spoke,  and  tender 
dews  of  regret  weighed  down  her  silken  eye- 
lashes. 

"You  say  it  pains  you?"  I  muttered. 

"Very  much,"  she  murmured. 

"Well,  it  almost  breaks  my  heart,  Fanny,"  I 
said,  "  but  I  must  go." 

And  covering  my  face  with  my  hand,  I  re- 
mained for  a  moment  silent  and  gloomy.  Look- 
ing up  then,  I  saw  that  Fanny  had  her  handker- 
chief pressed  to  her  eyes,  and  a  low  sound  told 
me  that  she  was  sobbing. 

Friend,  there's  something  in  the  tears  of  a 
woman  which  I  never  could  resist;  they  melt 
my  mood,  and  make  my  heart  liquid  in  my 
breast.  I  do  not  mean  those  theatrical  tears 
of  the  woman  of  society,  who  falls  in  a  graceful 
attitude  upon  the  sofa,  places  a  lily  hand  cov- 
ered Avith  rings  before  her  eyes,  and  looks  from 
beneath  it  to  be  sure  that  her  dress  sweeps  down 
to  her  feet  in  folds  of  the  proper  elegance. 
Such  an  one  makes  a  pretty  little  tableau  for 
you  to  carry  away  in  your  memory;  and  after 
bidding  you  adieu,  goes  back  up  stairs  to  finish 
the  chapter  in  the  novel.  You  should  applaud 
her  as  you  do  an  actress  when  she  sinks  down 
on  the  stage,  and  in  the  very  agonies  of  her 
part  takes  care  to  turn  the  diamond  on  her 
finger  well  out,  in  full  sight  of  the  audience. 

Such  tears  have  little  weight  with  me;  but 
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suppose  an  innocent  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
whom  you  loved,  and  with  whom  you  had  been 
raised,  put  her  handkerchief  up  to  keep  you 
from  seeing  that  she  was  crying  at  your  depart- 
ure— what  would  you  have  done,  friend  ?  What 
I  did,  I  suppose. 

In  an  instant  I  had  Fanny's  hand  away  from 
her  eyes,  and  was  kneeling  down  by  her,  telling 
her  not  to  cry,  or  she  would  make  me  cry  too. 
Then  for  a  time  there  were  only  heard  broken 
words — and  then  an  embrace,  a  kiss,  and  I  had 
left  the  innocent  child,  and  was  gone. 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  sufferings  of  my  life, 
that  departure. 

Well,  I  returned  duly  to  college,  and  studied, 
and  pondered,  and  killed  the  time ;  and  then 
this  enemy  of  impatient  lovers,  who  rolls  his 
great  chariot  onward  over  joys  and  griefs,  and 
laughter  and  sighing,  brought  me  round  to  June 
again. 

With  the  bright  spring  I  had  grown  merry 
again,  and  Miss  Alexina,  who  was  then  flirting 
with  her  present  worthy  husband,  complimented 
me  upon  the  recovery  of  my  good  looks,  declar- 
ing very  frankly  that  I  had  been  "dreadfully 
disagreeable  and  distrait  all  the  winter,"  and  I 
must  have  received  some  good  news  from  home 
or  elsewhere. 

To  this  observation  I  replied  with  a  myste- 
rious smile;  but  Miss  Alexina  Podgers  was  not 
further  enlightened.  I  had  received  some  good 
news  from  home  and  elsewhere,  and  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  this  news  inspirited  me  more  than 
the  bright  weather.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
Miss  Fanny  had  completely  recovered  her 
health,  and  as  this  agreeable  intelligence  reach- 
ed me  through  the  medium  of  a  letter  from  her- 
self, commencing  "  Dear  Arthur,"  and  ending 
with  "your  affectionate  Fanny,"  why,  you  may 
understand  that  it  was  thrice  welcome. 

Was  there  ever  a  young  man  at  a  distance 
from  home  who  did  not  gloat  over  the  familiar 
post-mark,  and  smile  as  he  recognized  the  good 
old  handwriting,  and  go  away,  in  spite  of  every 
temptation  from  Tom  or  Dick,  to  read  his  voice 
from  home,  in  private  ?  Much  more  is  the  ad- 
vent of  such  a  home  epistle  welcomed  when  it 
comes  from  one  to  whose  memory  and  image 
the  still  hours  of  evening  and  the  night  are 
sacred.  For  over  this  happy  paper  bent  the 
dear  face — here  the  white  hand  lay  for  an  in- 
stant— on  this  dull,  cold  surface  shone  those 
eyes  brighter  than  all  others  in  the  weary  world! 

Having  carefully  cut  around  the  heavy  red 
seal,  with  which  in  those  honest  days  they  se- 
cured epistles,  I  read  and  re-read  Fanny's  letter. 
It  was  simply  that  of  one  cousin  to  another, 
full  of  home  details  ;  and  it  ended  by  declaring 
that  I  must  not  linger  at  college  longer  than 
was  necessary,  as  every  body  was  anxious  to 
see  me ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  did  not 
need  any  urging  in  the  matter. 

The  days  dragged  on  like  brazen  chariots 
with  clogged  wheels — grating,  and  fretting  me ; 
but  at  last  the  hour  of  departure  came. 

I  shook  all  the  boys  by  the  hand,  bade  Miss 


Alexina  a  smiling  and  eternal  farewell,  and  not 
without  some  sighs  for  the  merry  hours  and 
faces  I  was  leaving,  rolled  away  toward  High- 
oaks  and  Longrun. 

The  thought  of  a  young  lady  who  resided  at 
the  latter  place  soon  dissipated  any  feeling  of 
regret  at  departure  ;  and  between  Miss  Alexina 
and  Fanny,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  a  contest  in  my  bosom.  I  had  spent 
many  agreeable  hours  with  the  former ;  but  I 
had  been  happy  with  the  latter.  Lastly,  I  liked 
Miss  Alexina,  but  I  was  in  love  with  Fanny. 

That  explains  every  thing. 

VIII. — A   RIDE,    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 

I  almost  started  when  I  met  Fanny ;  and 
Aunt  Priscilla,  who  had  just  been  subjected  to 
an  affectionate  embrace,  smiled  as  she  saw  my 
astonishment. 

I  had  left  Fanny  a  mere  child — I  found  her 
a  magnificent  woman.  By  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
her  illness  had  been  succeeded  by  the  most  rap- 
id physical  development,  and  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized the  somewhat  short  and  rounded  form  of 
the  girl  I  had  known  in  the  tall  and  queenly- 
maiden  of  seventeen  and  a  half. 

Fanny  saw  my  astonishment  at  the  change  in 
her  appearance,  and  said  with  a  smile, 

"I  thought  you  would  notice  that  I  had 
grown ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  l  grown  out  of 
knowledge'  or  out  of  your  affection,  Arthur." 

She  gave  me  as  she  spoke  the  softest  and 
whitest  hand  in  the  world,  and  smiled  so  sweet- 
ly that  my  unfortunate  heart  throbbed  violently. 
With  her  graceful  head  inclined  forward,  her 
eyes  bright  with  happiness  and  tranquil  good- 
ness, her  lips  a  little  parted,  and  her  soft  brown 
hair  falling  in  wavy  curls  upon  her  cheeks,  she 
looked  so  beautiful  thus  that  I  could  scarcely 
speak  for  a  time,  and  was  really  relieved  when 
Mr.  Alphonse  Hicks  made  his  appearance,  and 
diverted  attention  from  myself. 

I  had  already  heard  that  Mr.  Alphonse  visited 
at  Longrun  with  suspicious  assiduity;  and  I 
thought  that  Fanny  blushed  slightly  when  he 
came  to  her  side.  He  was  magnificently  dressed, 
and  had  made  his  appearance  upon  a  splendid 
sorrel ;  and  if  you  were  willing  to  lose  sight  of 
the  absence  of  any  thing  like  intellect  in  the 
worthy,  he  presented  the  appearance  of  the  mosi 
gallant  cavalier. 

Fanny  seemed  conscious  of  the  effect  of  her 
beauty  upon  my  unfortunate  self,  and  blushed  a 
little,  as  I  have  said.  She  was  a  true  woman; 
and  when  did  such  an  one  ever  exist  without 
knowing  the  existence  of  her  charms?  She 
seemed  much  more  solicitous,  however,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  about  their  effect  upon  Mr.  Hicks 
at  the  present  moment,  for  she  turned  com- 
pletely away  from  me ;  and  from  that  instant  I 
saw  that  I  had  a  rival. 

I  went  home  that  evening  much  more  deeply 
involved  in  Miss  Fanny's  toils  than  ever;  and 
here,  for  the  information  of  curious  young  ladies. 
I  would  state  that  a  little  jealousy  upon  the  pari 
of  a  lover  adds  ten-fold  to  the  force  of  his  af- 
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fection.  I  recommend  to  the  tender  and  curi- 
ous damsels  in  question  the  employment  of  a 
few  little  arts,  but  also  suggest  that  they  should 
not  push  the  matter  too  far.  Fanny,  it  seemed, 
had  just  gone  far  enough.  Whether  she  pre- 
served this  happy  moderation  a  little  incident, 
occurring  soon  afterward,  will  serve  to  show. 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  briefly  to  relate  it. 
Some  days  passed,  and  one  morning  being  at 
Longrun,  it  was  proposed  that  the  whole  party 
should  take  a  ride.  Mr.  Alphonse  was  present, 
and  supported  the  proposition  enthusiastically ; 
for  I  think  Mr.  Alphonse  was  proud  of  his  horse- 
manship, and  I  began  to  have  a  decided  convic- 
tion that  this  honest  youth  was  my  rival. 

We  all  mounted  our  horses,  and  as  I  got  into 
the  saddle  I  looked  with  a  smile  toward  the  side 
door,  where  Brownie  had  stopped  that  morning, 
and  then  to  the  window  behind  which  I  had 
been  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  My  gaze  then 
embraced  Miss  Fanny,  as  the  finishing  link  in 
this  memory,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  looking  at 
me  with  a  face  covered  with  blushes. 

I  had  quite  recovered  from  my  awkwardness 
in  her  society  by  this  time,  and  I  now  said  with 
with  the  utmost  good-humor, 

"Do  you  remember,  my  dear  cousin,  or  have 
you  forgotten  ?" 

"  I  remember  very  well,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  low 
voice,  turning  away  her  head,  "and  I  am  very 
much  ashamed." 

"  Oh !  you  need  not  be.  It  was  a  child's 
freak,  as  I  have  said  more  than  once." 

"It  has  pained  me  whenever  I  thought  of  it, 
Arthur,"  she  replied,  "  and  if  you  please,  do  not 
recall  it  any  more." 

I  saw  that  it  gave  her  real  pain,  and  said  no 
more ;  in  fact  I  had  no  opportunity,  as  Mr. 
Alphonse  at  that  moment  took  his  place  at  her 
side,  and  we  all  rode  off  through  the  grove. 

We  saw  the  sun  set  in  glory  from  the  summit 
of  the  great  hill,  half  a  dozen  miles  away,  and 
then  having  accomplished  the  purpose  of  the 
ride,  turned  toward  home  again.  I  see  the 
lovely  girl  at  whose  side  I  now  rode,  as  perfect- 
ly to-day  as  then;  the  sunlight  on  her  hair,  the 
light  in  her  eyes,  the  coral  of  her  lips,  and  the 
graceful  figure,  swaying  with  every  movement 
of  Brownie,  for  she  rode  that  wild  little  animal. 
The  ride  was  not  destined  to»end  without  an 
adventure. 

We  were  all  galloping  rapidly  toward  Long- 
run,  when  Fanny's  horse,  taking  fright  at  some 
object  by  the  side  of  the  road,  started  with  a 
leap  so  sudden  as  almost  to  unseat  her,  and 
then  commenced  running  at  full  speed.  A  cry 
of  affright  rose  from  the  party,  and  Mr.  Alphonse 
Hicks  and  myself  put  spur  to  our  animals,  and 
thundered  on  the  track  of  Fanny's  horse,  which 
was  flying  along  at  a  pace  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

We  had  almost  come  up  with  her,  and  in  an 
instant  I  expected  to  be  able  to  catch  the  bridle, 
when  the  animal  shied  violently,  and  so  very 
suddenly,  that  the  girl,  who  was  an  excellent 
rider,  could  not  guard  against  it.  The  rein 
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escaped  from  her  nerveless  hand — she  lost  her 
seat  in  the  saddle — and  stretching  out  her  arms, 
would  have  fallen  and  injured  herself  fatally, 
had  I  not  reached  the  spot  just  in  time  to  catch 
her  in  my  arms. 

I  threw  myself  from  the  saddle,  and  with  one 
arm  round  the  girl,  supported  the  trembling  and 
panting  form,  which  leaned  heavily.  It  was  not  a 
bad  picture,  as  Mr.  Alphonse  said,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  carelessness,  as  the  rest  of  the  party  rode 
up ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  tableau,  I  was  also. 
Such  was  my  gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  unprotected  innocence,  that  I  could  cheerful- 
ly have  supported  the  young  lady  twice  as  long 
as  I  did ;  but  she  very  soon  relieved  me  of  that 
trouble  by  withdrawing,  with  a  blush,  from  my 
arms. 

She  turned  completely  from  me  then,  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  requested  Mr.  Hicks  to  aid 
her  in  remounting,  which  she  persisted  in  do- 
ing; and  the  triumphant  Alphonse  furnished 
the  required  assistance  in  the  most  graceful  and 
elegant  way. 

As  for  myself,  I  bowed  very  stiffly,  and  re- 
mounting my  own  horse,  took  my  place  at  the 
side  of  Miss  Mary,  and  did  not  utter  a  word 
during  the  rest  of  the  ride. 

I  declined  remaining  for  the  night  at  Long- 
run,  and  went  home.  I  said  that  my  parting 
formerly  with  Fanny  was  my  most  wretched 
hour ;  but  I  think  this  evening  was  more  bitter 
still,  for  hatred  of  my  rival  was  added  to  the 
misery  of  disappointment. 

IX. — EIVALS. 

A  week  after  the  sOene  which  I  have  just  re- 
lated I  was  riding  out,  and  met  Mr.  Alphonse 
Hicks  face  to  face  upon  the  high-road. 

He  was  clad  as  splendidly  as  usual,  and  was 
riding  toward  Longrun. 

"Why,  good-morning!"  said  Mr.  Hicks,  with 
a  gay  air,  "  where  are  you  going,  my  dear  fel- 
low?" 

"I  am  merely  riding  for  exercise,"  I  replied, 
stiffly. 

"  Why  not  toward  Longrun,  then  ?"  he  said, 
without  observing  my  formality  of  manner. 

"  This  road  is  more  agreeable,"  I  replied,  in 
the  same  cold  tone. 

"Well,  see  now,  the  difference  of  opinion! 
I  think  the  road  to  Longrun  is  the  most  agree- 
able possible !" 

And  Mr.  Alphonse  Hicks  laughed  aloud. 

"Shallow  fool!"  I  muttered,  "I'll  not  de- 
mean myself  by  quarreling  with  you." 

"What  did  you  say?"  he  asked,  in  the  same 
tone  of  laughing  carelessness. 

"  I  say  nothing,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  will  not 
detain  you." 

At  last  Mr.  Hicks  perceived  my  coldness,  and 
gazing  at  me  for  a  moment,  said : 

"Do  you  know,  my  boy,  that  you  are  out  of 
sorts  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  thunder-cloud  !  Now 
take  my  advice,  and  come  to  Longrun.  Every 
thing  is  bright  there,  and  it  will  enliven  you.  I 
will  not  add  that  the  near  approach  of  the  mar- 
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riage  of  an  unworthy  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Hicks  to  a  young  lady  there,  will  doubtless 
afford  you  food  for  wit  and  fun,  my  dear  fel- 
low." 

I  think  I  must  have  turned  pale  from  rage, 
for  Alphonse  Hicks  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  said : 

"  Are  you  sick  ?" 

"  No,  Sir !"  was  the  stern  reply. 

The  young  man's  face  colored,  and  a  look 
of  surprise  followed  this  exhibition  of  anger. 

"  Is  it  your  intention  to  insult  me,  Arthur  ?" 
he  said,  "  or  are  you  mad  ?" 

"I  am  perfectly  sane,  I  believe,  Sir!"  I  re- 
plied, with  concentrated  rage,  "but  perhaps  I 
am  a  little  dangerous  at  the  present  moment, 
in  which  I  doubtless  resemble  a  mad  person. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  insult  you  unless  you 
force  me  to — a  moderation  which  I  employ  sole- 
ly from  regard  for  another.  Now,  Sir,  this  in- 
terview had  better  end,  and  in  future  we  had 
better  not  encounter,  unless  you  are  ambitious 
of  risking  a  postponement  of  your  wedding !" 

Having  uttered  these  words  with  internal 
rage  and  outward  calmness,  I  bowed  coldly,  and 
putting  spur  to  my  horse,  left  Mr.  Alphonse 
Hicks  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  gazing  after 
me  with  an  expression  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  anger. 

I  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  either  of  these 
expressions,  but  as  I  struck  the  spur  into  my 
horse,  and  fled  onward  at  full  speed,  broke  into 
a  groan  of  despair. 

X. MARRIED   PEOPLE. 

For  days  I  remained  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
and  most  feverish  emotions ;  and  I  don't  think 
the  circumstance  at  all  surprising.  I  had  built 
all  my  hopes  upon  the  love  of  this  young  girl, 
whose  fresh  and  beautiful  character  filled  me 
with  the  deepest  and  most  longing  tenderness 
for  her ;  and  now  that  these  hopes  were  all  dash- 
ed to  the  ground,  I  had  to  writhe  a  little,  like 
unfortunate  lovers  in  all  ages. 

I  will  not  lengthen  out  my  agony,  or  dwell 
further  upon  it.  At  last  I  settled  down  into  a 
stern  and  cold  despair,  and  all  light  and  hope 
disappeared  from  my  life. 

I  never  visited  Longrun  after  the  day  of  the 
ride ;  and  I  went  nowhere  else.  Shut  up  in 
my  chamber,  I  exchanged  not  a  single  word 
with  any  body,  and  my  mother  became  serious- 
ly concerned.  She  besought  me  to  tell  her 
what  distressed  me ;  but  I  did  not  utter  a  word, 
and  I  saw  that  this  reserve  pained  her  extremely. 

Failing  to  discover  the  source  of  my  gloom, 
my  mother  then  besought  me  to  go  into  society; 
but  this  I  refused  too.  At  last,  however,  see- 
ing her  distress,  I  agreed  one  day  to  go  with 
her  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  neighbors ;  and 
there  I  met  Fanny. 

As  our  eyes  met,  an  expression  of  sadness 
and  then  one  of  pleasure  came  to  her  lovely 
face ;  and,  advancing  a  step  to  meet  me,  she 
held  out  her  hand  in  the  frankest  and  kindest 
manner,  asking  me  why  I  had  staid  away  so 
long. 


"I  have  not  been  well,"  I  replied,  almost 
turning  pale  as  I  looked  at  her;  for  it  is  not  a 
small  thing  friend,  to  encounter  thus  a  woman 
you  love,  and  be  pitied  by  her. 

Fanny  observed  my  coldness  of  tone  with 
that  marvelous  quickness  of  her  sex,  and  refus- 
ing to  be  offended,  like  the  dear  girl  she  was, 
placed  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  we  were  walking  in  the  old  garden — 
my  mother  and  the  old  lady  of  the  house  being 
very  busily  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  neigh- 
borhood affairs,  and  Uncle  Carrabas  and  his 
friend  as  busy  talking  politics. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  unwell,  Arthur," 
said  the  girl,  with  the  softest  and  most  timid 
look,  "and  you  know  I  ought  to  try  now  to 
make  you  feel  better — you  were  so  good  to  me 
when  /was  sick." 

And  Fanny  looked  away. 

Her  words  made  me  more  profoundly  miser- 
able  than  I  had  ever  been  before,  for  they  re- 
called to  my  mind  perfectly  the  old  scenes  in 
the  little  chamber. 

"I  do  not  need  any  attention,"  I  said,  coldly, 
"  I  am  nearly  well  again,  and  I  did  little  when 
you  were  sick  to  lay  you  under  any  obliga- 
tions." 

"  Oh,  indeed  you  did !  You  made  my  suffer- 
ing hours  almost  happy." 

And  with  a  little  tremor  i*n  her  hesitating 
voice,  Fanny  was  silent. 

I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  she  had  not  seen  my  love?  Was 
she  heartless  enough  to  revive  those  delightful 
recollections  only  to  add,  that  they  never  could 
be  repeated? 

I  think  my  cheek  became  paler,  and  my  eyes 
interrogated  her  countenance  with  a  fiery  glance, 
beneath  which  her  own  sank. 

"  We  had  better  not  recall  these  melancholy 
hours  of  sickness,"  I  said,  gloomily ;  "in  the  fes- 
tivities and  rejoicings  at  Longrun  they  have  no 
part  to  play — forget  them." 

"I  can  not  forget  your  kindness,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  a  large  wedding." 

"  Ah !"  I  said,  coldly,  "  then  it  is  to  be  pri- 
vate ?" 

"  Quite  private — none  but  the  families  ;  and 
you  will  be  first  groomsman  for  Mr.  Hicks, 
won't  you  ?"    • 

"I!" 

"Yes,  Arthur;  you  seem  surprised;  but  as 
Mary's  cousin  and  Mr.  Hicks's  friend — " 

"  Mary's  cousin !" 

Fanny  raised  her  startled  eyes  and  said,  "Yes, 
certainly !" 

"It  is  not  you,  then,  that  Alphonse  is  to 
marry  ?" 

"  Me !"  murmured  Fanny,  "  could  you  think 
that?  Oh  no,  indeed  !  He  has  been  engaged 
to  Mary  for  six  months — didn't  you  know  it?" 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
a  certain  young  man,  my  friend,  at  this  an- 
nouncement. I  will  simply  say  that  he  re- 
mained perfectly  stupefied  for  an  instant,  and 
then,  trembling  with  delight,  cast  upon  Miss 
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Fanny  a  look  of  such  radiant  happiness  and 
passionate  affection,  that  the  young  lady  colored 
to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

On  the  next  morning  I  went  to  Longrun  to 
breakfast,  and  meeting  Mr.  Hicks  there,  clasped 
that  gentleman's  hand  with  a  cordiality  and  ten- 
derness affecting  in  the  extreme.  Alphonse 
tried  in  vain  to  understand  what  it  all  meant ; 
but  I  have  since  told  him,  causing  him  to  laugh 
very  heartily. 

Alphonse's  wedding  did  not  take  place  quite 
as  soon  as  he  desired,  which  circumstance  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  a  duplicate  arrange- 
ment had  been  determined  upon. 

It  was  on  a  quiet  evening  just  at  twilight,  as 
we  came  home  through  the  lawn,  that  I  told  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world  that  she  was  such  to 
me;  and  when  I  took  her  hand  she  did  not 
draw  it  away,  but  simply  covered  her  eyes,  as 
on  that  evening  in  her  sick  chamber,  and  cried  a 
little  silently.  They  were  not  tears  of  sorrow 
now,  however,  and  they  were  soon  dried. 

Mary  and  Fanny  were  married  on  the  same 
evening,  a  month  or  two  afterward,  and  I  need 
not  add  that  Alphonse  and  myself  were  the 
bridegrooms. 

I've  thus  told  my  plain  old  story,  prompted 
by  the  sight  of  Fanny's  letter,  and  I  hope  you 
like  it ;  at  least,  I  have  had  my  hour  of  smiling 
recollections. 
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THOUGH  Mr.  Webster  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  correct  classical  scholar,  and  made 
no  pretensions  to  the  acquired  accuracy  of  an 
Everett,  a  Choate,  or  a  Bancroft,  he  had  read 
and  appreciated  the  best  authors  in  the  Latin 
language,  particularly  Virgil  and  Cicero.  "I 
conceived  a  pleasure,"  he  once  said,  "  in  the 
perusal  of  them  in  my  school-days,  which  ren- 
dered application  no  longer  a  task.  The  latter 
I  studied  sedulously.  With  what  vehemence 
did  I  denounce  Catiline !  with  what  earnest- 
ness struggle  for  Milo  !  The  orator  was  forgot- 
ten— the  language  in  which  he  spoke  unheeded 
— the  objects  of  his  eloquence  alone  were  con- 
sidered. 

"After  my  college  life  I  had  but  little  time 
for  classical  pursuits,  and  a  whole  life  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  acquire  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics."  This,  with  his 
aversion  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  affec- 
tation of  knowledge,  was  doubtless  one  reason 
why,  in  his  speeches,  or  more  studied  produc- 
tions, are  met  so  few  classical  quotations. 

His  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  Latin 
writers,  if  limited,  was  generally  accurate ;  he 
seldom  misquoted,  though  one  instance  of  his 
incorrectness  has  reached  our  ears.  It  is  this  : 
On  one  occasion,  after  the  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved, and  conversation  had  become  more  an- 
imated and  general,  a  guest  undertook  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  elder  and  younger 
Adams.  To  the  first  he  accorded  greater  orig- 
inality and  nervousness  of  expression — more 
vigor  of  thought,  and  greater  grasp  of  a  subject, 


as  well  as  more  intellectual  and  moral  consist- 
ency. The  younger  Adams,  he  said,  was  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  books  than  men,  and  the- 
ories than  principles.  Superior  to  his  father  in 
scholastic  acquirements,  he  was  much  his  infe- 
rior in  native  force ;  and,  compared  with  his 
father,  it  might  generally  be  said  of  him,  what 
the  poet  says  of  Ascanius  following  his  father 
from  burning  Troy — 

" sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  acquis." 

"The  estimate  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"but  the  quotation  is  wrong.  You  should  have 
said,  '  haud  passibus  cequis' "  It  was  in  vain  that 
a  distinguished  scholar  present  assured  him  that 
non  was  right,  and  hand  was  wrong,  and  that 
otherwise  the  line  could  not  be  scanned. 

"  Virgil,"  replied  Mr.  Webster,  jocularly,  and 
yet  unconvinced,  "  must  be  responsible  for  the 
scanning,  with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but 
I  will  bet  forty  pounds — pounds  sterling,  you 
understand — that  my  version  of  the  line  is 
right.  If  my  friend  here  will  look  over  his 
Virgil  when  he  goes  home  to-night,  and  let  me 
know  how  it  is  to-morrow,  if  I  am  wrong  I  will 
give  him  a  forty-pound  note — one  of  my  own  is- 
suing." 

Mr.  Webster,  a  day  er  two  afterward,  showed 
the  writer  a  letter  he  had  received  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  his  guest  on  that  occasion.  It  ran 
thus: 

"Dear  Sir — I  looked  over  my  Virgil,  as  you 
advised,  before  going  to  bed  last  night,  and  find 
the  quotation  stands  thus: 

' sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  sequis.' 

Still,  as  I  believe  you  are  right,  and  Virgil 
wrong,  I  do  not  consider  it  proper  to  ask  for 
that  note  of  which  you  said  I  should  be  pos- 
sessed." 

No  one  well  acquainted  with  the  poetical 
structure  of  the  line  could,  of  course,  make  such 
a  mistake — a  mistake,  in  the  mean  time,  of  no 
importance,  unless  so  far  as  indicating  a  greater 
or  less  familiarity  with  the  philosophy  of  the  lan- 
guage. Still  Mr.  Webster,  if  not  a  Latin  purist, 
was  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  the  best  au- 
thors of  the  Augustan  era.  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Tacitus,  Sallust,  and  Livy  he  had  all  studied, 
and  the  two  formef  made  his  familiar  com- 
panions. Indeed  his  mind  was  naturally  drawn 
to  the  sonorous  and  majestic  march  of  Roman 
genius,  and  his  more  elaborate  productions  in 
many  places  evince  a  kindred  spirit. 


Mr.  Webster  often  spoke  of  the  elder  Adams, 
and  always  in  commendation  of  his  personal  and 
political  purity.  His  official  acts  he  sometimes 
condemned,  but  never  their  intent.  He  pitied 
more  than  he  censured  his  jealous  dislike  of 
that  far  greater  man,  Alexander  Hamilton,  for 
he  knew  the  infirmity  of  our  common  nature, 
and  how  much  more  magnanimity  is  required  to 
forgive  superiority  than  personal  injuries.  He 
never  felt  himself  the  degrading  sentiment  of 
envy,  but  he  pardoned  those  who  did. 

Adams  he  considered  unequal  to  his  con- 
temporary and  rival,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  phi- 
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losophical  acquirements  and  elegant  literature, 
but  much  superior  in  practical  knowledge,  and 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The  speech  that 
he  puts  into  Mr.  Adams's  mouth  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
Congress,  in  '76 — "  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart 
to  this  vote" — is  a  reflex  of  his  mind,  eminently 
direct  and  purposeful.  It  goes  at  once  to  the 
point  and  heart,  and  never  misses. 

"  I  recollect  distinctly,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  at 
the  close  of  this  dinner-conversation,  "the  par- 
ticulars of  the  last  interview  I  ever  had  with 
Mr.  Adams.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
I  delivered  my  little  speech  on  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  He 
had  been  unable  to  attend,  and  on  my  way 
home  I  called  to  see  him  and  pay  my  respects. 

"  It  was  a  hot  and  sultry  day  in  June.  I 
found  him  lying  on  a  sofa,  seemingly  fatigued, 
and  breathing  heavily.  He  had  become  fat, 
gross,  and  incapable  of  easy  motion  ;  his  cheeks, 
which  were  full  and  flabby,  hung  down  below 
his  collar. 

"He  had  an  original  nervous  expression, 
even  in  ordinary  conversation  ;  and  always  said 
something  which  impressed  you  at  the  time,  and 
you  easily  recalled  afterward. 

"While  I  was  with  him,  and  conversing  on 
the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day,  some  one — a 
friend  of  his — came  in,  and  made  particular  in- 
quiries for  his  health.  '  I  am  not  well,'  he  re- 
plied ;  '  I  inhabit  a  weak,  frail,  decayed  tene- 
ment, open  to  the  winds,  and  broken  in  upon 
by  the  storms  ;  and  what  is  worse,  from  all  lean 
learn,  the  landlord  does  not  intend  to  repair  /' " 


"At  the  time  I  was  practicing  law  in  New 
Hampshire,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  it  once  hap- 
pened that  I  was  counsel  for  the  defendant 
in  some  capital  case,  while  Mr.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Atkinson — a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
afterward  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State — conducted  the  prosecution.  The  court 
was  holden  at  Dover,  the  shire  town  of  Stafford 
County.  A  family  by  the  name  of  R — 11 — s 
lived  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  no  otherwise  re- 
markable, so  far  as  I  now  recollect,  than  for  the 
large  and  somewhat  peculiarshape  of  their  noses. 
It  was  not  merely  that  they  were  long,  or  rose 
high  from  the  face,  but  they  described,  from 
where  they  joined  the  forehead  to  their  termina- 
tion over  the  mouth,  a  parabola.  Other  men 
have  had  eminent  noses,  but  this  family  had 
them  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  as  easily 
recognizable  by  them  as  Jews  by  theirs.  There 
were  some  five  or  six  brothers,  with  noses  de- 
scribing almost  the  same  curve,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  same  altitude. 

"Mr.  Atkinson  was  addressing  the  jury,  and 
insisting,  with  great  earnestness  of  manner  and 
eloquent  periods,  upon  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
when  one  of  the  R — 11 — s  entered  the  court,  and 
stood  by  the  railing  which  separated  the  pro- 
fession from  the  outsiders: 

"  •  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,'  said  Atkinson,  '  I 


repeat  it  has  never  before  been  my  disagreeable 
duty  to  appear  against  so  desperate  a  criminal, 
I  know  the  danger  of  confounding  physical  and 
moral  deformity,  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  con- 
demn this  man  because  of  his  countenance ; 
still  you  can  not  look  at  him,  gentlemen,  with- 
out an  impression  of  his  guilt.  His  whole  as- 
pect bears  the  consciousness  of  crime.' 

"Here  another  R — 11 — s  entered  the  court, 
and  laid  his  nose  alongside  of  his  brother's,  with 
the  profiles  toward  us. 

"  '  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,'  continued  the 
Attorney  General,  ;I  believe  this  man  is  not 
only  an  offender,  but  a  hardened  offender.  I 
believe  he  is  steeped  in  guilt.  Nor  can  one 
well  suppose  that  a  person  so  callous  to  all  feel- 
ings of  pity  as  he  has  been  proved  to  be — so 
utterly  insensible  to  every  sentiment  of  human- 
ity, so  wholly  lost  even  to  the  recollection  of 
virtue — ever  could  have  been  an  innocent  man. 
He  is  a  leprous  spot  upon  society,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  which  your  sentence  must  forever 
remove,  or  society  itself  will  become  tainted  and 
sicken.' 

"A  third  R — 11 — s  now  came  in,  and  made 
another  layer  or  stratum  of  noses.     This  was 

too  much  for  my  self-command  or  M n's, 

who  sat  next  me,  and  whose  attention,  indeed, 
I  had  attracted  to  this  nasal  exhibition,  and  we 
indulged  in  audible  laughter,  or  we  should  have 
died  from  spontaneous  suffocation.  Atkinson 
turned  to  us  in  angry  surprise:  'The  counsel 
for  the  defendant  may  laugh  at  my  language. 
I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is ;  but  he  can't  con- 
trovert my  facts !'  After  one  or  two  desperate 
efforts,  we  finally  regained  control  over  our  coun- 
tenances, and  looked  as  solemn  as  the  occasion 
demanded.  For  a  time  every  thing  went  well; 
we  resolutely  turned  our  backs  upon  the  noses,, 
and  Atkinson  wras  getting  finely  on  with  his 

peroration,  when,  hearing  M n  exclaim,  in 

a  mock-tragic  tone, 

"What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?" 
I  looked  round,  and  behold  a  fourth  nose  had 
laid  itself  alongside  the  others !  and,  to  cap  the 
climax  of  our  misery,  a  sternutation  took  place, 
as  if  concerted  among  these  probosces,  which 
you  could  see,  under  the  effects  of  the  motion, 
bobbing  up  and  down  like  the  corks  of  the  an- 
gler's line.  This  was  past  human  endurance. 
In  vain  M n  and  myself  stuffed  our  hand- 
kerchiefs in  our  mouths ;  in  vain  bit  our  lips 
till  the  blood  flowed  freely ;  the  very  efforts  we 
made  to  repress  our  desire  to  laugh  excited  it, 
and,  carried  away  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  fair- 
ly gave  way  to  an  unseasonable  mirth.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  Attorney  General.  He 
stopped  short  in  the  very  torrent  and  tempest 
of  his  eloquence,  and  sat  down;  but  immediate- 
ly rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  tone  of  undisguised 
anger  addressed  the  court :  '  May  it  please  your 
honors,'  said  he,  '  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  Too  long  have  I  borne  the  pre- 
meditated and  continued  insults  of  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  ;  insults  as  gross  as  they  are  un- 
provoked.   I  claim  the  protection  of  the  court.' 
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.  "Atkinson's  serious  manner  and  address  act- 
ed upon  us  like  a  counter-irritant,  and  imme- 
diately restored  our  self-control.  I  got  on  my 
feet,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  court  for  my 
unintentional  violation  of  decorum — assuring 
the  Attorney  General  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  mind  than  any  purpose  of  wounding 
his  feelings ;  that  so  far  from  wishing  to  turn 
into  ridicule  any  thing  he  had  said,  I  had  list- 
ened with  the  greatest  gratification  to  his  re- 
marks till  an  unfortunate  incident  had  occurred 
which  I  could  not  explain,  but  which,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  had  made  me  seem- 
ingly forgetful  of  the  place  and  the  grave  occa- 
sion.' The  Attorney  General  took  my  apolo- 
getic explanation  in  good  part,  and  finished  his 
speech  without  farther  interruption. 

"But  I  laugh  to  this  day  when  I  recall  that 
scene ;  those  four  noses  overlapping  each  other 
like  horses  on  a  stretch,  one  just  advanced  ahead 
of  another,  and  so  different  from  the  noses  we 
meet  in  our  usual  experience ;  the  perplexed 
countenance  of  Atkinson,  the  grave  surprise  of 
the  court,  and  the  wondering  stare  of  the  crowd. 
On  the  gravest  occasions,  an  incident  most 
trivial,  if  unexpected,  will  sometimes  give 
rise  to  irrepressible  laughter.  One  such  nose 
might  have  been  tolerated,  but  when  they 
come  in  battalions  they  carry  every  thing  be- 
fore them. 

"  My  client  was  fortunately  acquitted — part- 
ly, perhaps,  owing  to  the  sympathetic  inclina- 
tion of  juries  toward  the  predominant  feeling 
of  the  crowd,  who,  on  this  occasion,  suspected 
something  ludicrous  had  occurred,  and,  though 
ignorant  what  it  was,  laughed  on  trust." 


Some  one  saying  in  his  presence  that  a  dis- 
tinguished politician,  whose  future  course  on 
the  questions  that  divided  the  two  parties  was 
a  matter  of  no  little  doubt,  had  assured  him 
that  he  would  "  do  nothing  incompatible  with 
his  antecedents,"  Mr.  Webster  replied :  "Let  him 
at  least  express  himself  in  English."  Mr.  Web- 
ster always  opposed  the  composite  language  of 
the  present  day.  His  own  style  was  Doric, 
simple,  massive,  and  strong. 


The  Whig  party,  tired  of  defeat  under  the 
lead  of  such  statesmen  as  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Henry  Clay,  brought  forward  General  Har- 
rison, who  had  overcome  a  mixed  army  of  En- 
glish and  Indians,  and  elected  him.  When  this 
military  hero  was  first  proposed,  in  1836,  he 
stated,  in  answer  to  some  friends  who  had  in- 
quired regarding  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers  at 
Tippecanoe,  "  that  every  private  in  his  whole 
army,  on  that  occasion,  was  a  Leonidas,  Epami- 
nondas,  or  Horatius  Codes."  In  truth,  the  old 
General  was  much  attached  to  these  men,  and 
to  many  others  whom  Plutarch  has  commem- 
orated. 

After  the  General's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  while  he  was  in  Washington  pre- 
paring for  his  inauguration,  a  young  gentleman 
fresh  from  one  of  our  universities  was  intro- 


duced to  him.     "  Have  you  ever  read  Plutarch's 
lives,  my  young  friend?"  he  inquired. 

So  much  seems  to  have  been  necessary  as  a 
preface  to  what  follows  : 

Plutarch's  heroes  would  have  crowded  the  In- 
augural Message,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Amer- 
can,  and  perhaps  modern  characters,  but  for  an 
untimely  fate.  Miltiades  would  have  fought 
Marathon  over  again,  the  Horatii  re-extermin- 
ated the  Curiatii,  and  Quintus  Curtius  taken  a 
second  leap  into  that  fatal  chasm,  had  the  old 
General's  original  purpose  been  carried  out. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  Message  was  deliv- 
ered, the  Secretary  of  State  elect  was  seen  com- 
ing out  of  General  Harrison's  residence,  seem- 
ingly no  little  agitated.  His  step  was  unequal, 
and  his  brow  seemed  charged  with  a  lowering 
storm. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  this  morning?" 
inquired  a  friend,  unexpectedly  coming  upon 
him;  "you  seem  agitated,  Mr.  Webster." 

"Agitated,  Sir!  and  who  would  not  feel  agi- 
tated that  had  committed  the  crimes  I  have  this 
morning?" 

"  Crimes,  Mr.  Webster!"  exclaimed  his  friend, 
incredulously. 

.  "  Ay,  Sir,  crimes — murders  most  foul,  and 
from  malice  aforethought,  of  /  know  not  how 
many  Greeks  and  Romans  J" 

Every  one  recollects  that  the  Message  com- 
mences in  this  manner:  "It  was  the  remark 
of  a  Roman  consul,  in  an  early  period  of  that 
celebrated  republic,"  etc.,  etc.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  the  old  General,  while  he  reluc- 
tantly assented  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Roman 
celebrities,  insisted  upon  retaining  this  Roman 
consul — to  which  his  Secretary  finally  yielded, 
on  condition  that  his  name  were  suppressed — 
so  that  Roman  consul  and  Junius  are  destined 
to  be  enigmas  to  all  ages. 

But  Mr.  Webster  entertained  feelings  of  much 
respect  for  General  Harrison.  He  considered 
him  a  man  of  great  integrity,  of  honest  inten- 
tions, and  much  above  mediocrity  in  ability. 
A  pardonable  literary  vanity,  often  accompany- 
ing the  military  profession,  did  not  obscure  his 
vision,  nor  prevail  upon  him  to  prefer  his  own 
opinion  to  the  sounder  judgment  of  his  advisers. 
It  is  true,  he  sometimes  expressed  himself  weak- 
ly; but  seldom,  if  ever,  did  he  act  other  than 
wisely. 

The  day  after  the  inauguration,  Mr.  Webster 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  young  men  of  the  Whigs 
who,  by  pen  or  otherwise,  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  preceding  campaign.  The 
festivity  was  brilliant  and  well-prolonged.  No 
one  was  "fou,"  but  all  had  plenty. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  host,  as  if  he  thought 
it  time  for  the  stirrup-cup,  "I  will  give  a  toast 
all  will  drink.  Fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim  for 
a  bumper.     Are  you  all  ready  ?" 

"  Ready !"  shouted  all. 

"  I  will  give  you — Our  glorious  old  chief, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States."  All,  of  course,  drank  the  toast  with 
a  will." 
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Some  one,  who  had  taken  a  glass  too  little  or 
too  much,  rose  to  propose  "  John  Tyler,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States." 

u  Oh  !"  said  the  host,  with  a  deprecatory  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  "  we  can  not  go  beyond  the 
climax.  Some  other  day  we  will  drink  John 
Tyler!" 

How  little  did  any  of  that  company  foresee 
what  a  few  days  would  bring  forth ! 


The  author  of  "  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Con- 
temporaries," has  well  remarked  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  listen  to  Mr.  Webster's 
discourses  upon  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  to  his 
recitations,  without  believing  in  their  inspiration 
or  his.  No  layman,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  fa- 
miliar with  them,  or  more  deeply  imbued  with 
their  spirit.  Upon  no  subject  was  he  more  fond 
of  conversing  with  those  he  admitted  to  his 
intimacy,  or  could  speak  with  the  same  enthu- 
siastic eloquence.  The  writer  has  often  asked 
himself — "What  could  not  such  a  man  have 
done  in  the  pulpit?"  On  ordinary  occasions, 
he  was  ordinary.  He  required  a  great  subject 
to  call  forth  his  latent  powers.  What  other 
theme  could  so  have  excited  him  as  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  ?  With  more  eloquence 
than  Bossuet,  he  could  have  moved  more  than 
courtiers  or  maids  of  honor  to  tears.  With  a 
more  irresistible  and  piquant  logic  than  Chil- 
lingworth,  he  would  have  demolished  unbeliev- 
ers. With  a  deeper-seated  enthusiasm  than 
Whitfield,  he  would  have  called  crowded  cities 
to  the  highway  or  the  wilderness,  and  turned 
them  to  God. 

How  far  superior  his  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  listless  drawl,  the  imperfect  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  mistaken  emphasis  so  common  to 
the  pulpit  of  these  days! 

With  what  a  deep  and  moving  intonation  he 
was  wont  to  repeat  Isaiah's  announcement  of 
the  Messiah's  coming ! 

"  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  ? 
With  garments  deeply  dyed  from  Bozrah  ? 
This  that  is  magnificent  in  his  apparel ; 
Marching  on  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ? 
I,  the  announcer  of  righteousness,  mighty  to  save. 
Wherefore  is  thine  apparel  red  ? 
And  thy  garments,  as  one  that  treadeth  the  wine-vat  ? 
I  have  trodden  the  vat  alone ; 
And  of  the  peoples  there  was  not  a  man  with  me. 
And  I  trod  them  in  mine  anger; 
And  I  trampled  them  in  mine  indignation ; 
And  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  upon  my  garments ; 
And  I  have  stained  all  my  apparel." 

"  The  Hebrew  poets," said  Mr.  Webster,  "bor- 
row a  great  deal  of  their  imagery  from  common 
life ;  and  to  have  invested  familiar  subjects  with 
the  greatest  dignity  is  a  commendation,  I  should 
say,  peculiar  to  them.  Homer,  who  has  at- 
tempted the  same,  and  not  without  success,  still 
falls  far  below  the  sacred  writers  in  boldness 
and  sublimity.  What  other  writer,  indeed,  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  would  have  dared,  or 
daring  could  have  succeeded,  in  conveying  a 
shadow  or  outline  of  this  glorious  delineation 
from  imagery  taken  from  the  wine-press  ?  Much 
of  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language  we  lose, 


of  course,  in  the  translation — much  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  Hebrew  versification, 
of  which,  indeed,  we  retain  only  the  division  of 
the  verses ;  but  changed,  emasculated  as  it  is, 
where  shall  we  look  for  its  like?" 

"  I  have  met  with  men  in  my  time,"  Mr.  Web- 
ster said  on  another  occasion,  "  accounted  learn- 
ed scholars — who  knew  Homer  by  heart,  recited 
Pindar,  were  at  home  with  JEschylus,  and  petted 
Horace  —  who  could  not  understand  Isaiah, 
Moses,  or  the  Royal  Poet.  Why  is  this  ?  Why 
in  cultivating  profane  poetry,  should  they  neg- 
lect sacred — so  far  superior  in  original  force, 
sublimity,  and  truth  to  nature? 

"Moses,  like  Homer,  had  antecedent  poets. 
We  perceive  in  the  productions  of  both  a  cer- 
tain maturity  of  beauty  and  strength,  not  wholly 
theirs,  but  the  aggregate  energies  of  their  own 
and  preceding  minds.  Indeed  the  writings  of 
Moses  have  direct  reference  to,  even  where  they 
do  not  purport  to  be  extracted  from,  the  works 
of  others ;  for  instance,  to  the  poem  of  the 
Moabites  on  the  victories  of  their  king,  the 
prophetic  blessing  of  Jacob,  the  address  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  the  execration  of  Noah 
upon  Ham.  These,  for  many  reasons  unneces- 
sary now  to  be  mentioned,  were  doubtless  ex- 
tant before  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  form  of 
traditions  which  constituted  in  those  days  the 
sole  literature  of  the  people,  and  were  subse- 
quently collected  by  him  and  reduced  to  writing 
as  a  more  certain  means  of  preservation  than 
memory.  And  many  times  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  in  his  code  popular  proverbs,  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  centuries  expressed  in  a 
sententious,  compact,  metrical  form,  and  there- 
fore more  impressive  and  better  preserved. 

"From  the  time  that  at  my  mother's  feet  or 
on  my  father's  knees  I  first  learned  to  lisp  verses 
from  the  Sacred  Writings,  they  have  been  my 
daily  study  and  vigilant  contemplation.  If  there 
be  any  thing  in  my  style  or  thoughts  worthy  to 
be  commended,  the  credit  is  due  to  my  kind 
parents  in  instilling  into  my  early  mind  a  love 
for  the  Scriptures.  My  father  had  a  sonorous 
voice,  an  untaught  yet  correct  ear,  and  a  keen 
perception  of  all  that  was  beautiful  or  sublime 
in  thought.  How  often  after  the  labors  of  the 
day,  before  twilight  had  deepened  into  obscurity, 
would  he  read  to  me  his  favorite  portions  of  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Prayer  of  Habbak- 
kuk,  and  extracts  from  Isaiah !  It  was  doubt- 
less his  impressive  manner  on  such  occasions, 
his  suffused  eye,  his  broken  voice,  and  rever- 
ential intonation,  that  gave  me  a  taste  for  the 
inspired  authors,  and  preserved  me  from  that 
danger  of  neglect  into  which  our  early  familiar- 
ity with  these  books — a  familiarity  in  the  mean 
time  rather  with  the  sound  of  the  words  than 
with  their  sense  and  beauties — too  often  threat- 
ens to  precipitate  us. 

"  The  Book  of  Job  is  a  complete  epic,  only 
instead  of  wars  and  combatants  we  have  argu- 
ment and  orators.  Its  action  is  entire  and  com- 
plete, as  the  unity  of  the  epic  demands;  or,  as 
Aristotle  expresses  it,  it  has  a  beginning,  mid- 
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die,  and  end.  The  professed  subject  of  the 
Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which  sent  to 
Hades  the  souls  of  many  heroes  untimely  slain. 
The  Greeks,  throughout  the  whole  duration  of 
this  anger,  are  every  where  routed,  and  at  one 
time  even  driven  to  their  ships,  which  they  barely 
save  from  conflagration.  But  Avhen  a  full  recon- 
ciliation has  been  effected  between  him  and 
Agamemnon,  he  rushes  again  to  the  field,  vic- 
tory ensues,  and  the  poem  concludes.  Some 
critics  have,  indeed,  objected  to  the  complete- 
ness of  this  epic  that  the  unity  or  connecting 
principle  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  by  the  au- 
thor; for  throughout  many  of  the  books  of  the 
poem  Achilles  does  not  appear  at  all,  being  idle 
in  his  tent,  removed  from  our  sight  and  sympa- 
thies, while  we  are  wholly  engrossed  in  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  two  armies. 

"Now  the  subject  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  the 
fate  of  a  good  man  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
integrity,  abounding  in  riches  and  reputation, 
suddenly  precipitated  into  the  lowest  depth  of 
misery.  This  the  Greek  poets  have  told  us  is 
what  the  gods  themselves  contemplate  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  the  spectacle  of  a  good 
man  struggling  with  adversity,  and  still  pre- 
serving his  manhood  untainted.  Though  de- 
prived of  his  immense  possessions,  bereaved  of 
his  children,  and  afflicted  with  the  most  loath- 
some disease ;  in  the  midst  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  anguish,  Job  utters  no  complaint,  breaks 
into  no  vain  repinings,  but  bows  his  head  sub- 
missively to  the  Divine  will.  In  the  expressive 
language  of  the  historian,  '  In  all  this,  Job  sinned 
not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly/ 

"  The  middle  of  this  epic,  corresponding  with 
that  portion  of  the  Iliad  which  describes  the 
various  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans, is  the  sustained  and  at  times  irate  con- 
troversy between  Job  and  his  friends — perhaps 
the  greatest  visitation  of  Providence  upon  him. 
It  is  carried  on  with  vehemence  on  either  side, 
characterized  always  by  ability,  and  occasion- 
ally rising  to  sublimity.  With  what  express- 
ive figures  Job  paints  the  condition  of  the 
wicked : 

M  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed 

upon  earth, 
That  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  was  short,  the  joy  of 

the  hypocrite  fleeting  ? 
Though  his  greatness  mount  to  the  heavens,  and  his 

head  reach  the  clouds, 
Yet  shall  he  perish  forever:  He  shall  fly  away  as  a 

dream 
And  not  be  found  ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away,  as  a 

vision  of  the  night. 
The  eye  also  which  saw  him  shall  see  him  no  more ; 
And  they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he  ? 
He  6hall  suck  the  poison  of  asps :  the  viper's  tongue  shall 

slay  him : 
In  the  fullness  of  his  sufficiency  he  shall  be  in  straits : 
Every  hand  shall  come  upon  him  to  his  wounding: 
He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  the  bow  of  steel 

shall  strike  him  through  i 
All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  places: 
A  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him  throughout: 
The  heavens  shall  reveal  his  iniquity,  and  the  earth 

rise  up  against  him. 
The  increase  of  his  house  shall  depart ;  his  goods  flow 

away: 


His  light  shall  be  put  out ;  the  light  shall  be  dark  in  his 

tabernacle, 
The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straitened, 
And  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down ; 
For  he  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet :  He  walketh 

upon  a  snare, 
Terrors  shall  frighten  him  on  eveiy  side ;  the  robber 

prevail  against  him, 
Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  bis  habitations: 
His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth ;  he  shall 

have  no  name  in  the  streets : 
He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness:  They  that 

come  after  him 
Shall  be  astonished  at  his  day:  He  shall  drink  of  the 

wrath  of  the  Almighty.'' 

"  With  what  beautiful  and  attractive  imagery, 
too,  he  brings  before  us  his  past  life  !  What  an 
authority  he  shows  us  to  have  possessed  before 
his  people ! 

"If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  to  the  place  of  public  re- 
sort, 
If  I  took  up  my  seat  in  the  street, 
The  young  men  saw  me,  and  they  hid  themselves ; 
Nay,  the  very  old  men  rose  up  and  stood. 
The  princes  refrained  talking, 
Nay,  they  laid  theii  hands  upon  their  mouths. 
The  nobles  held  their  peace, 
And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth." 

"As  this  man  accounted  so  holy,  of  such  stain- 
less integrity,  went  through  the  public  streets, 
the  old  men  not  only  rose,  but  stood  till  he  had 
passed  beyond  their  recognition ;  an  undertaking 
to  them  in  decrepitude  and  weakness  of  no  lit- 
tle labor.  But  such,  in  this  golden  age  of  patri- 
archal simplicity,  was  the  reverence  paid  to  him 
who  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil ! 

"And  in  what  book  or  in  what  tongue  shall 
we  find  a  more  graphic  and  vivid  description 
than  this  of  the  war-horse  ? 

"  For  eagerness  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  veiy  ground, 
He  believeth  it  not  when  he  heareth  the  trumpet. 
When  the  trumpet  soundeth,  he  saith,  Ha,  ha ! 
Yea,  he  scenteth  the  battle  from  afar, 
The  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 

" '  He  believeth  it  not  when  he  heareth  the 
trumpet !'  That  is,  the  confirmation  of  his  wish- 
es is  so  far  beyond  his  even  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, that  he  dare  not  trust  to  his  senses! 
He  doubted  more  than  he  hoped,  and  still  fears 
to  believe.  The  clangor  of  the  trumpets  is  his 
life ;  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  paweth  the 
ground  in  his  impatience,  he  scattereth  the  foam 
from  his  face,  and  champeth  the  bit  with  his 
teeth.  His  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,  and 
the  earth  trembles  with  the  sound  of  his 
steps. 

"Isaiah  may  be  occasionally  more  sublime, 
and  David  superior  in  tenderness  and  in  variety 
of  style ;  but  the  author  of  Job,  in  force  and 
fidelity  of  description,  is  unrivaled.  The  dig- 
nity of  his  imagery,  also,  and  his  elevated  dic- 
tion, are  worthy  of  his  theme. 

"These  beautiful  descriptions,  and  many 
others  that  I  might  bring  forward,  serve,  in  the 
light  of  episodes,  to  illustrate  or  relieve  the 
main  action  of  the  Epic — as,  in  the  Iliad,  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  Helen  before  the  old  generals  on  the 
walls  of  Troy,  who,  though  they  look  upon  her 
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as  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles,  can  not  sup- 
press their  admiration  of  her  beauties.  Such 
diversify  and  embellish  the  narrative,  and  soften 
the  catastrophe. 

"  Job  is  not  represented  so  faultless  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sympathies.  The 
author,  whoever  he  was,  had  too  much  art  for 
this.  Though  approaching  so  near  to  the  per- 
fection of  virtue,  this  man  of  Uz  had  no  little 
alloy  of  human  infirmity.  He  had  endured 
without  repining  the  loss  of  wealth  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  agony  of  disease ;  but  his 
last  infliction — the  visit  and  pretended  con- 
dolence of  malignant  censors  in  the  guise  of 
friends — finally  irritated  him  into  certain  in- 
temperate attestations  of  innocence,  and  vehe- 
ment, though  indirect,  murmurs  against  the  Di- 
vine will.  These,  however,  may  be  attributed 
to  a  sudden  passion,  arising  from  pertinacious 
and  ingenious  malice,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  settled  character.  They 
prove  him,  in  fine,  to  have  been  a  man  possessed 
of  integrity,  but  too  conscious  of  it — a  devout 
man,  but  rather  presumptuous  from  that  fact — 
a  man  visited  by  almost  every  complication  of 
misery,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and,  under  its 
overpowering  pressure,  temporarily  hurried  be- 
yond the  limits  of  finite  endurance.  He  is  pa- 
tient and  long-enduring,  but  yet  remote  from 
that  insensibility  to  misfortune  which  the  Stoics 
vainly  affected. 

"His  submission — sincere,  unreserved,  and 
final — to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  subsequent 
restoration  to  greater  wealth  and  happiness, 
concludes  the  epic.  Its  design  is  to  teach  men 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Almighty ;  that  hav- 
ing in  due  consideration  the  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  common  nature,  and  looking  up 
to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  purity  of  God,  we 
should  abandon  all  reliance  upon  our  own  un- 
aided strength,  and  implicitly  adopt  His  decrees 
as  the  guiding  and  sole  rules  of  our  life. 

"  Oftentimes,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  author,  in  the  unrestrained  vehe- 
mence of  his  passion,  is  led,  as  if  insensibly, 
from  the  relation  of  an  event  into  an  imitation 
or  representation  of  it ;  while  at  other  times  the 
dialogue  form  is  too  apparent  for  misconstruc- 
tion. This,"  Mr.  Webster  said,  "was  evidently 
the  case  in  the  celebrated  passage  in  Isaiah,  in 
which  the  Messiah,  hastening  to  vengeance,  is 
introduced  conversing  with  a  chorus,  as  in  a 
Greek  tragedy : 

uCnor.u8.  'Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  T  etc. 
"  Messiah.  '  I,  the  announcer  of  righteousness,  mighty 
to  save.' 

And  some  contend  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 
chorus  from  the  Hebrews. 

"I  read  often,  and  always  with  increased 
pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "the  prayer  of 
Habbakkuk,  as  it  is  called.  It  may  properly  be 
denominated  an  ode,  and  has  been  accounted 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  class.  He  has 
been  considered  an  imitator  of  former  poets,  and 
perhaps  with  justice;  but  this  may  be  said  of 
him,  he  has  borrowed  nothing  which  he  has  not 


improved.  The  design  may  have  been  anoth- 
er's— the  execution  is  his  own. 

"  God  came  from  Teman, 
The  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran. 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 
The  earth  was  full  of  his  praise. 
Before  him  rushed  the  pestilence, 
And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet 

"  He  steod  and  measured  the  earth ; 
He  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations. 
The  everlasting  mountains  are  scattered, 
The  perpetual  hills  did  bow  their  heads. 
I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction : 
The  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  trembled. 

"The  mountains  saw  thee  and  trembled: 
The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by. 
The  deep  uttered  his  voice, 
And  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 
The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitations, 
At  the  light  of  thy  arrows  they  went,  at  the  shining 
of  thy  glittering  spear." 

"  The  Hebrew  poets  have  this  advantage,  that 
in  the  awful  dignity  of  their  subject  they  not 
only  immeasurably  surpass  all  other  authors, 
but  go  beyond  the  confines  of  human  genius. 
They  celebrate  the  praises  and.  the  power  of 
the  Holy  One  under  the  influence  of  direct  in- 
spiration, and  thus  become  the  organs  through 
which  His  greatness,  and  justice,  and  immensi- 
ty reach  our  apprehensions. 

"And  what,"  continued  Mr.  Webster,  "can 
be  more  beautiful,  more  expressive  than  the 
closing  lines  of  this  ode? 

"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
Neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines: 
The  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
And  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat; 
The  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
And  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 
Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 

Here  is  a  regular  alternation  and  correspond- 
ence of  parts,  so  different  from  the  style  and 
tone  of  prose.  The  cadence  of  the  sentiment 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  words  are  wholly 
poetical.  Without  doubt,  they  were  composed 
originally  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured 
numbers ;  but  having  lost  the  ancient  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Hebrew  language,  we  can  not  ascer- 
tain satisfactorily  the  nature  of  Hebrew  verse. 

" '  The  labor  of  the  olive' — what  an  energetic 
simile !  As  if  the  olive,  of  its  own  accord,  sup- 
plied or  withheld  its  fruit ;  as  if  it  had  volition 
and  powers  inherent  in  itself.  '  The  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat!'  how  much  more  forcible  and 
poetic  than  if  he  had  said,  'The  fields  shall 
yield  no  produce,  no  crop,  or  return.' 

"The  whole  ode  or  'prayer,'  indeed,  is  full 
of  vivid  images,  embellishing  and  strengthening 
the  earnest  ideas  they  illustrate." 


HOW  NELLIE  LEE  WAS  PAWNED. 

HAVE  you  ever  pawned  a  watch?  Don't 
start,  reader.  I  know  you  are  highly  re- 
spectable, that  you  have  a  house  in  Gramercy 
Park,  and  a  balance  of  several  thousands  at  the 
Merchant's  Bank,  nevertheless  you  may  have 
been  placed  in  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  you  to  pawn  your  watch.     I 
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have  known  men  as  rich  and  eminent  as  you, 
sneak  into  a  temple  of  barter  where  three  gold- 
en balls  shone  conspicuous,  and  under  the  name 
of  John  Jones  deposit  certain  articles  of  jew- 
elry as  security  for  certain  trifling  sums  of 
money. 

I  was  once  walking  in  the  Strand,  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  young  cornet  of  hussars,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  nobleman,  and  the  most  expensive 
man  in  his  regiment.  Suddenly,  as  we  were 
passing  the  residence  of  an  industrious  Jew, 
who  availed  himself  of  spare  capital  to  furnish 
loans  to  friends  in  distress,  my  friend  the  cor- 
net, who,  of  course,  was  in  mufti,  said,  hastily, 
"Pray  excuse  me  for  a  moment!"  and  immedi- 
ately bolted  into  the  pawnbroker's  in  broad  day- 
light, leaving  mo  transfixed  with  astonishment 
and  some  shame.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
jauntily  out,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  mi- 
nus an  elaborate  Albert  chain  that  had  been 
festooned  across  his  waistcoat. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  have  you 
been  doing?"  I  cried. 

"Merely  spouting  my  ticker,"  he  said,  loud 
enough  for  all  the  passers-by  to  hear. 

I  confess  I  looked  indignantly  at  him. 

"Pooh  !  don't  mind  it,"  he  continued,  taking 
my  arm,  "  it's  nothing.  I  took  a  fancy  just  now 
to  go  to  Greenwich  and  have  a  blow  out  there ; 
white-bait,  a  bottle  of  Lafitte,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  wanted  you  to  come,  but  I  recol- 
lected that  I  had  only  a  couple  of  sovereigns  in 
my  purse.  Cabby  will  cost  nearly  that,  you 
know.  So  as  I  didn't  know  how  you  were  off 
for  tin  either,  I  just  stepped  in  and  popped  my 
watch  and  chain.  Got  seven  pounds  on  them. 
About  enough  to  do  the  thing  comfortably  with. 
I  shall  send  my  valet  in  the  morning  to  take 
them  out.     Here,  cab !" 

And  hailing  a  Hansom  that  was  drifting 
down  the  Strand  in  search  of  a  fare,  we  jumped 
in  and  drove  down  to  Greenwich,  where  we 
ate  one  of  those  elaborately  compound  repasts 
known  as  white-bait  dinners,  for  the  reason  that 
the  white-bait  forms  the  least  portion  of  them. 

I  have  known  a  clergyman  pawn  a  diamond 
breast-pin  on  a  rainy  day,  in  order  to  raise  enough 
of  money  to  pay  his  cab  fare.  I  have  known  a 
lot  of  literary  Bohemians,  in  London  and  Paris, 
sup  off  an  evening  coat,  or  a  Spanish  mantle. 
I  once  pawned  two  Dresden  china  shepherd- 
esses, and  a  vase  of  the  same  material,  that 
ornamented  my  mantle-piece,  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  to  buy  the  paper  on  which  I  wrote 
an  article  for  Blackwood's  Magazine  that  brought 
me  in  fifty  pounds.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  descendants  of  the  Medici  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
the  results  of  my  acquaintanceship  with  them  in 
New  York. 

I  don't  share  in  the  popular  dislike  and  con- 
tempt for  pawnbrokers.  I  look  upon  the  pawn- 
broker as  a  most  useful  institution.  He  charges 
a  high  rate  of  interest,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then  look 
at  the  pettiness  of  the  sums  he  will  lend.  He 
is  accommodating,  I  may  say  universal,  in  his 


charities.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  He 
will  disburse  on  the  security  of  a  ring  worth  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  pair  of  boots  worth  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half.  Nothing  is  too  small  for  him  ; 
but  no  matter  how  valuable  the  article  is,  he 
can  not  be  induced  to  lend  above  a  certain  sum 
upon  it.  This  is  simply  his  caution.  The  ar- 
ticle may  be  stolen,  or  come  by  in  some  im- 
proper manner,  when,  of  course,  he  would  have 
to  give  it  up.     He  simply  protects  himself. 

I  have  known  amiable  pawnbrokers ;  men 
who  wept  over  the  misfortunes  of  their  depos- 
itors. Who,  if  one  came  too  frequently  to  them 
with  small  articles,  would  sigh  heavily,  and  de- 
clare that  it  was  really  dreadful  to  see  a  gentle- 
man reduced  to  this  state.  Men  who  absolute- 
ly, on  some  occasions,  lent  money  without  ade- 
quate security !  Think  of  that,  worldlings  and 
fast  young  men,  who  abuse  Moses  because  he 
closed  on  your  watches  and  rings  when  you  did 
not  redeem  them  at  the  appointed  time.  Think 
of  it,  I  say !  I  have  known  a  pawnbroker  lend 
money  without  security. 

But  to  my  story. 

There  is  a  certain  side  street  running  across 
Broadway  which  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
call  Chicory  Street.  Chicory  Street  is  not  its 
name,  but  as  I  am  about  to  relate  some  private 
matters  in  connection  with  it,  it  would  not  be 
either  delicate  or  judicious  if  I  were  to  be  too 
geographically  correct. 

In  Chicory  Street  resides  a  gentleman  named 
Lazarus  Levi,  Esq.,  whose  spacious  old-fashion- 
ed house  is  the  repository  of  various  articles  of 
property  belonging  to  numberless  enlightened 
but  distressed  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  lower  story  of  Mr.  Levi's  dwelling  is  fitted 
up  with  a  glass  front,  very  dingy  and  dusty,  so 
that  the  several  articles  exposed  to  view  in  the 
window  are  but  dimly  seen.  There  are  flutes, 
with  tarnished  keys,  that  have  lain  silent  for 
years.  The  dust  lies  thick  on  the  embouchure 
of  each ;  for  the  lips  that  blew  there  the  grad- 
uated air  have  shrunk  into  mere  skin  long  ago, 
and  the  agile  fingers  that  ran  over  the  holes 
are  now  loose  bones,  that  lie  here  and  there, 
never  to  hang  together  on  earth  again. 

There  are  opera-glasses,  too ;  opera-glasses 
of  every  mode.  From  the  antique  species  that 
our  grandmothers  used — a  single  tube,  short 
and  fat,  which  was  intended  to  be  pulled  out 
like  a  telescope,  but  which  never  would  pull  out 
until  the  opera  was  over,  and  only  blackened 
the  white  gloves  in  which  the  attempt  was  made 
— down  to  the  large  and  imposing  modern  lor- 
gnette with  its  double  tubes,  and  its  complicated 
interior,  and  little  windlass  in  the  centre  that 
winds  it  out  into  a  telescope,  or  flattens  it  up 
into  a  pair  of  spectacles.  How  pregnant  a  les- 
son lies  in  these  opera-glasses  in  the  pawnbrok- 
er's window  !  What  stories  of  dissipation,  of 
fleeting  wealth,  of  ruined  elegance  they  tell ! 
Don't  you  see  the  broken-down  dandy,  seedy, 
but  not  yet  all  corrupted,  darting  at  dusk  of 
eve  into  the  dingy  shop,  and  with  faintly  flush- 
ing cheek,  producing  the  remnant  of  his  better 
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days?  And  can't  you  trace  him  after  that  to 
the  bar-room  under  ground,  where,  amidst  act- 
ors, and  authors,  and  loafers,  he  purchases  a 
few  moments'  excitement  with  the  few  shillings 
that  but  half  an  hour  since  he  bought  with 
shame  ? 

You  can  see  all  sorts  of  things  in  Mr.  Levi's 
window.  California  diamonds  ;  real  diamonds, 
very  rare;  banjos,  relics  of  disappointed  min- 
strels ;  guns,  suggestive  of  sporting  Englishmen 
hard  up ;  silver  tea-pots,  now  black  and  un cheer- 
ful, hinting  at  terrible  domestic  distresses  in  some 
poor  fellow's  home,  and  making  you  see  the 
thin  wife  stealing  out  at  night  to  raise  money 
on  the  family  valuables  to  feed  the  children. 

The  interior  of  the  shop  is  devoted  to  dry 
goods.  The  details,  however,  can  be  but  dimly 
made  out,  owing  to  the  extremely  dubious  light 
that  pervades  the  store.  Even  in  the  broad  day- 
light a  judicious  twilight  exists  in  Mr.  Levi's. 
What  the  French  call  a  demijour,  is  much  effected 
by  lovers  and  gentlemen  who  spout  their  watch- 
es. Through  this  mysterious  atmosphere  one 
can  feebly  distinguish  rows  of  shelves  packed 
tightly  with  dark  bundles  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  Biddy's  gown  and  Patrick's  Sunday  coat  lie 
there  together  until  next  month's  wages  come 
to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Levi  is  my  friend.  I  have  occasionally 
mercantile  transactions  with  him ;  for  I  am  a 
literary  man,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  I 
find  myself  the  slave  of  a  sudden  necessity  for 
five  dollars.  On  those  occasions  I  travel  round 
my  room,  as  M.  Xavier  de  Maistre  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  in  search  of  some  appro- 
priate token  of  esteem,  which  I  may  convey  to 
Mr.  Levi,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  advance 
the  required  sum.  In  this  choice  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  discrimination.  For  instance,  I 
know  that  it  will  never  do  to  present  my  stamp- 
ed velvet  waistcoat  three  times  running.  And 
that  if  I  were  to  take  my  little  French  clock  to 
Mr.  Levi  too  frequently,  the  article  would  pall 
upon  him,  and  my  credit  be  impaired.  Vari- 
ety is  necessary  to  persons  of  Mr.  Levi's  posi- 
tion. Continual  partridge  destroys  their  appe- 
tite. They  are  epicures,  and  must  be  fed  with 
novelties. 

Accordingly  one  day,  having  need  of  the  tra- 
ditional five  dollars  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a 
forthcoming  literary  soiree  at  my  rooms,  I,  after 
some  deliberation,  determined  to  present  my 
Indian  chess-board  to  Mr.  Levi,  as  a  token  of 
my  affection,  and  work  upon  his  feelings  so  far 
as  to  induce  him  to  present  me  with  the  longed- 
for  V.  The  chess-board  was  ivory  inlaid.  The 
men  were  delightfully  Oriental,  being  carved 
all  over,  even  to  the  tips  of  their  noses,  and 
altogether  I  had  great  faith  in  the  article,  as 
it  had  never  before  been  under  Mr.  Levi's 
charge. 

I  waited  until  evening.  It  was  a  lovely  even- 
ing for  pawning.  A  thick  fog,  damp  and  threat- 
ening rain,  hung  over  the  streets,  so  that  there 
were  but  few  passengers  abroad.  Chicory  Street 
was  almost  deserted. 


I  rang  at  Mr.  Levi's  private  door.  It  was  a 
privilege  I  had  earned,  both  by  the  constancy 
of  my  friendship;  and  the  usually  valuable  na- 
ture of  my  presents.  A  delightful  Hebrew  serv- 
ing-girl, with  a  nose  massive  as  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, opened  the  door,  and  admitted  me  to 
Mr.  Levi's  private  parlor.  In  a  few  moments 
that  estimable  gentleman  entered. 

"  Ah  !  Mister  Papillote,"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand,  "  how  do  you  do  ?  Come  again, 
eh?     Well,  what  is  it  this  evening?" 

"  A  little  matter  I  want  you  to  arrange  for 
me,"  I  replied,  unrolling  my  silk  handkerchief 
from  the  chess-board.  "  I  want  five  dollars  on 
this  for  a  few  days." 

"Hum!  On  my  word,  Mr.  Papillote,  I'm  sorry 
to  see  a  gentleman  like  you  coming  here  so  oft- 
en.    It's  really  too  bad." 

Levi,  as  I  said  before,  took  an  interest  in  me, 
and  sometimes  talked  to  me  like  a  father. 

"  My  good  Levi,"  I  answered,  laughingly, 
"don't  take  any  serious  trouble  on  my  account. 
I'm  all  right.  You  know  the  best  of  us  will  get 
into  difficulties  occasionally.  By-the-Avay,  would 
you  like  to  go  to  the  opera  to-morrow  night?" 

The  Jew's  eyes  glistened.  They  love  music 
those  Jews. 

"  Have  you  got  tickets  ?" 

"Here  are  two.  Can  you  let  me  have  the 
money  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  Mister  Papillotte,  chess  is  not 
a  valuable  property  just  at  present.  It  comes 
hard  on  the  intellect,  Sir." 

"But  that  is  an  Indian  chess-board.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Rajah  of  Gundarcool,  and  was 
taken  from  the  royal  table  by  an  uncle  of  mine 
in  the  Albicore  fencibles,  who  was  at  the  siege 
of  Gundarcool.  It  is  a  historical  chess-hoard, 
Mr.  Levi.     Do  you  play  chess  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  Sir.  But  I  came  very  near 
learning  it  once." 

"  You  know  that  the  pawn  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  game,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  the  kind,  Sir." 

"  Completely  in  your  line  of  business,  you 
see." 

Mr.  Levi  stared.  My  joke  was  completely 
lost  upon  him.  It  was  a  very  mild  joke,  cer- 
tainly; but  then,  could  better  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  who  was  begging  for  five 
dollars  ? 

"  I'm  sorry  you  don't  play,"  I  hastened  to 
continue,  covering  my  jocular  failure  with  some 
other  remark.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  game 
with  you.  That  chess-board,  I  assure  you,  is 
worth  thirty  dollars,  if  it  is  worth  a  penny. 
Think  of  the  associations." 

Heaven  forgive  me,  but  the  Rajah  was  a 
creation  of  the  moment.  I  had  been  made  a 
present  of  the  chess-board  by  a  sailor  who  had 
voyaged  to  Calcutta ;  but  one  must  be  a  little 
deceitful  now  and  then  in  this  wicked  world. 

"  Well,  I'll  let  you  have  the  money,"  said 
Mr.  Levi,  "though  we're  rather  short  to-day. 
A  groat  deal  of  business  doing  just  now,  Mr. 
Papillote ;"  and,  laying  the  Rajah's  property  on 
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the  table,  he  disappeared  into  the  office  to  make 
out  the  duplicate. 

"A  great  deal  of  business  doing!"  That 
meant,  when  translated,  a  great  deal  of  misery 
wandering  about  the  streets ;  a  great  many 
homes  gloomy  for  want  of  petty  sums  of  money ; 
a  great  many  mechanics  without  Sunday  clothes ; 
a  great  many  poor  students  moaning  over  their 
valuable  books,  sacrificed  to  keeping  life  enough 
in  them  to  read  those  that  were  left;  a  great 
many  drunkards,  craving  for  their  accustomed 
poison,  and  getting  it  at  the  cost  of  necessities ; 
a  great  many  mothers  shivering  in  blanketless 
beds  that  the  little  one  might  not  starve.  This 
was  the  terrible  kind  of  business  that  was  doing! 

I  was  reflecting  on  all  this  when  I  heard  the 
parlor  door  open,  and  a  light  step  fell  softly  on 
the  carpet.  Thinking  it  was  Levi  returning 
with  the  money,  I  did  not  raise  my  head.  Pres- 
ently a  voice — ah,  how  unlike  Levi's  buttery 
Jewish  accents  ! — startled  me  from  my  reverie. 

"I  can  play  at  chess,"  it  said,  very  softly. 

I  looked  up,  suddenly.  A  little  fairy  creat- 
ure, about  sixteen  years  old,  with  long  fair  hair, 
and  large,  beautiful  blue  eyes,  stood  just  within 
the  door  staring  at  me,  like  some  timid  bird  at 
him  who  wanders  in  lonely  woods,  half- fearing 
to  approach,  yet  longing  to  come  nearer. 

"And  who  on  earth  are  you?"  I  asked, 
abruptly ;  and  as  I  spoke  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  blood  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  run 
in  her  clear,  blue  veins. 

"  I'm  Nellie  Lee,  Sir,"  replied  the  apparition, 
"  and  I'm  in  pawn." 

"In  what?"  I  exclaimed,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  must  have  been  deceived  in  the  ab- 
surd statement  I  had  just  heard. 

"  In  pawn,  Sir,"  she  repeated,  as  simply  as 
if  she  was  saying  that  she  was  in  bed. 

"And  who  put  you  into  pawn,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Medicis,  may  I  ask  ?"  I  said,  scarcely 
able  to  keep  my  countenance. 

"  Father  pawned  me  for  money  to  buy  paints," 
answered  this  extraordinary  deposit;  "and  I'm 
so  lonesome — oh !  you  can't  think !" 

"What  is  your  respectable  parent,  may  I 
inquire  ?" 

"  He's  an  artist,  Sir,  and  he  has  just  got  an 
order,  Sir,  and  he  wanted  money  for  the  canvas 
and  the  paints  to  finish  the  picture.  He  paints 
beautiful  pictures ;  indeed  he  does !" 

She  seemed  so  very  anxious  about  my  not 
doubting  her  father's  ability  that  I  smiled  a  sort 
of  assent,  as  if  I  were  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
rare  talent,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  merit  of  every  one  of  his  productions. 

"  Where  do  they  keep  you  ?"  I  asked,  half- 
jestinglv,  for  the  whole  affair  seemed  so  like  a 
vaudeville,  that  I  expected  every  moment  to 
hear  some  unseen  audience  applauding  the  per- 
formance. "  Do  they  put  you  in  the  safe  with 
the  jewelry,  or  lay  you  on  the  shelves  with 
gown  and  coats  ?" 

"No,  Sir,  I  live  up  stairs  with  Mr.  Levi. 
Father  will  come,  though,  in  a  few  days,  with 
the  raonev  and  redeem  me." 


All  this  as  seriously  as  if  it  was  the  common- 
est thing  in  the  world  for  distressed  fathers  to 
pawn  their  children,  and  keep  the  duplicates  in 
their  waistcoat  pockets. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  pawn  before,  Miss 
Nellie  Lee?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sir.  Father  painted  the  '  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus'  with  what  he  got  on  me. 
last  fall." 

This  was  really  more  than  I  could  stand.  I 
lay  back  on  the  old  hair-bottomed  sofa  and 
roared  with  laughter.  The  deposit  stood  before 
me  with  a  grave  and  patient  demeanor,  neither 
surprised  at  my  merriment  nor  apparently  think- 
ing that  there  was  any  thing  at  all  singular  in 
her  position. 

"You  say  that  you  play  chess,"  I  said,  at  last 
checking  my  merriment  by  a  great  effort,  out 
of  respect  for  the  fair  face  and  beautiful  eyes 
that  I  saw  before  me.  "Would  you  like  to 
play  a  game  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  the  deposit,  "I  should 
like  it  very  much.     You  can't  think — " 

We  sat  down  to  play  chess.  I  don't  know 
how  long  we  were  at  it ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
if  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Levi  had  not  disturbed 
us,  it  would  have  continued  probably  to  the 
present  day.  There  was  a  first  move.  Then 
a  long  conversation.  Then  a  pause,  during 
which  the  blue  eyes  seemed  to  be  intently  study- 
ing the  board,  and  mine  were  intently  studying 
the  blue  eyes.  Then  another  move.  Then 
more  conversation,  until  at  last  the  rival  forces 
on  the  Eajah's  ivory  battle-field  got  into  such 
a  state  of  confusion  that  I  believe  Herr  Har- 
witz  would  have  become  a  lunatic  at  the  first 
glance  he  cast  upon  them. 

As  for  me,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  sim- 
ple, beautiful  young  creature  who  sat  opposite 
to  me,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  visions  of  such  a 
being  moving  about  my  lonely  chambers,  mak- 
ing the  gloom  gay,  and  causing  the  bachelor's 
barren  life  to  burgeon  and  bloom  like  the  dry 
rod  of  the  high  priest. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  in  came  Mr.  Levi 
with  my  five  dollars  and  the  duplicate  for  the 
chess-board.  He  seemed  rather  astonished  at 
the  quiet  intimacy  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
established  between  myself  and  his  deposit. 

"Mr.  Levi,"  said  I  to  him,  "I  had  no  idea 
that  you  lent  money  on  this  species  of  personal 
security.  I  have  a  rich  old  uncle,  who  won't 
die  and  leave  me  my  share  of  his  property,  that 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  raise  something  on. 
How  much  will  you  give  me  on  him  ?  He's  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  has  served 
in  the  last  war !" 

"Oh!"  he  replied,  laughing,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  my  proposed  avuncular  ex- 
change, "Nellie  Lee  is  a  capital  girl,  and  it's 
sometimes  as  well  that  she  should  be  away  from 
her  father.  He — "  and  here  he  made  an  ex- 
pressive pantomime  suggestive  of  rum.  I  look- 
ed at  Nellie.  Her  large  eyes  were  filling  with 
tears. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Nellie,"  continued 
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the  pawnbroker,  kindly.  "You  know  that  he 
has  very  bad  habits  or  you  would  not  be  here. 
My  wife  is  very  fond  of  her,  Mr.  Papillote,  and 
for  that  matter  her  father  adores  her,  and  as  he 
never  will  finish  any  of  his  pictures  without  the 
spur  of  some  terrible  necessity,  we  contrive  to 
get  him  to  put  Nellie  in  what  he  calls  pawn, 
and  then  he  is  sure  to  work  to  get  the  money 
to  redeem  her.     Nellie,  child,  don't  cry." 

I  went  up  to  the  poor  child,  and  took  her 
hand  gently  in  my  own. 

"Nellie  Lee,"  I  said,  "you  love  your  father 
very  much." 

She  nodded  her  head,  and  shook  off  a  tear 
or  two  that  fell  upon  my  hand. 

"  It  is  but  right  you  should  do  so.  But  you 
are  in  a  strange  position  here.  Your  father  is 
not  fit  to  be  your  guardian,  and  you  will  not 
always  meet  with  pawnbrokers  as  kind  as  Mr. 
Levi.  Now  what  you  ought  to  do  is  to  intrust 
yourself  to  the  care  of  some  man  who  is  young 
and  strong,  and  who,  with  your  fair  face  and 
good  influence  to  stimulate  him,  will  work  for 
you  day  and  night,  and  love  you  as  dearly  as 
ever  your  father  did." 

She  shook  her  head  gently,  and  still  the  tears 
fell. 

"You  think  such  an  one  can  not  be  found. 
You  are  wrong.  If  you  could  bring  yourself  to 
accept  his  protection ;  if  you  could  persuade 
yourself  that  a  love  suddenly  born  can  be  as 
vigorous  and  lasting  as  one  that  takes  years  to 
mature,  you  never  would  repent  of  it;  I  swear 
it!" 

"  And  where  is  there  such  an  one?"  demand- 
ed Levi,  with  a  mingled  incredulity  and  curios- 
ity twinkling  in  his  black  Jewish  eyes. 

"Here!"  I  answered.  "I  want  but  such  an 
object  as  this  to  become  industrious.  I  have 
abilities,  if  1  turn  them  to  account,  of  that  I  am 
convinced ;  and,  after  all,  if  the  worst  should 
come,  nothing  under  heaven  can  keep  me  from 
inheriting  a  portion  of  my  uncle's  estate.  If 
Nellie  Lee  will  take  me  for  her  husband,  I  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  will  cherish  and  love  her 
until  death." 

The  little  head  shook  no  longer,  and  I  felt  a 
slight  pressure  from  the  small  hand  in  mine. 
It  may  have  been  a  tremor,  however. 

"  Her  father  would  never  consent,"  said  Levi, 
reflectively. 

"  Never,"  echoed  Nellie,  in  a  low  murmur ; 
"  he  loves  me  so." 

I  could  have  said,  "What  love  is  this  that 
puts  its  idol  into  a  pawnbroker's  shop?"  but  I 
dared  not  insult  the  pure  heart  beside  me,  and 
I  remained  silent.  There  was  a  long  pause. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  say,  and  Nel- 
lie's hand  still  remained  in  mine.  Then  we  all 
heard  a  sudden,  violent  ring  at  the  hall-door 
bell.  Levi  started  and  left  the  room,  and  still 
Nellie  and  I  remained  silent.  But  involuntari- 
ly I  drew  her  closer  to  my  side ;  my  arm  stole 
gently  round  her  small  waist.  I  felt  the  throb- 
bing of  her  little  heart,  and  then  our  lips  met. 
The  compact,  I  knew,  was  sealed. 


In  a  few  seconds  Levi  re-entered,  pale  and 
agitated.  He  stopped  on  the  threshold  when 
he  saw  us  locked  in  the  embrace,  and,  leaning 
against  the  edge  of  the  door,  he  said, 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  She  has  no  guardian  now 
but  you." 

"  My  father !"  and  with  a  shriek  Nellie 
slipped  from  my  clasp,  and  fled  toward  the 
Jew. 

"Poor  child!"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  rev- 
erently on  her  head,  as  if  misfortune  had  ren- 
dered her  sacred;  "it  is  so.  He  has  left  you 
alone." 

There  was  a  wild  burst  of  grief  in  that  dingy 
pawnbroking  parlor,  and  poor  little  Nellie  Lee 
sobbed,  and  fluttered  like  a  bird  vainly  beating 
against  the  iron  wires  of  its  cage.  The  old 
artist  was  dead ;  the  wretched  man,  unable  to 
resist  temptation,  had  expended  the  money  he 
obtained  from  Levi  in  drink,  and  was  found  by 
the  police  in  Washington  Park  stretched  dead 
on  one  of  the  walks.  He  had  killed  himself 
with  rum. 

For  many  hours  my  poor  child  was  distract- 
ed with  her  sorrow ;  and  good  Mrs.  Levi  came 
down  stairs,  adorned  with  unredeemed  jewelry, 
and  the  black-eyed,  thick-lipped  Miss  Esther, 
her  daughter,  was  also  there,  smelling  of  patchou- 
li, and  Levi  himself  was  continually  coming  in 
and  out  of  the  shop  with  bottles  of  Cologne  for 
the  child's  temples,  and  vinaigrettes  to  hold  to 
her  nose.  They  were  all  so  kind  and  so  gentle 
to  my  little  Nellie  in  this  her  great  sorrow,  that 
I  made  a  vow  on  the  spot  never  to  speak  ill  of 
a  pawnbroker  again  as  long  as  I  lived. 

But  in  time  the  tempest  wore  itself  away. 
Nellie  came  at  last  to  listen  to  the  few  words 
of  consolation  I  cared  to  utter ;  for  I  am  an 
unbeliever  in  verbal  anodynes ;  and  late  that 
evening  I  might  have  been  seen  sitting  on  the 
old  hair-bottomed  sofa  with  a  fair,  round  face 
somewhat  flushed  with  weeping,  nestling  on  my 
bosom,  while  Mr.  Levi  and  Miss  Esther  sat 
round  the  fire  and  occasionally  turned  round 
to  admire  us. 

Need  I  go  much  further?  Need  I  describe 
the  quiet  wedding  at  St.  Thomas's,  where  I 
vowed  to  be  a  true  husband  to  Nellie  Lee?  It 
would  not  interest  you  very  much ;  for  there 
were  no  orange-blossoms  or  bridesmaids,  and 
no  reception  and  German  cotillion  afterward. 

But  I  may  as  well  inform  you  that  all  I  pre- 
dicted has  come  to  pass.  I  am  now  industrious 
and  independent.  Nellie  is  the  dearest  wife 
that  ever  wore  a  ring;  and  when  I  visit  Mr. 
Levi,  which  I  do  often,  for  old  friendship's  sake, 
I  walk  boldly  into  his  house,  and  have  no  pe- 
cuniary object  in  so  doing. 

On  an  inlaid  table  in  my  drawing-room  stands 
an  ivory  chess-board.  It  belonged  to  the  Ra- 
jah of  Gwndarcool,  and  was  taken  from  the 
royal  table  by  a  relative  of  mine  in  the 
Albicore  Eencibles,  after  the  siege  of  that 
place.  In  short,  it  is  the  very  identical  chess- 
board which  led  to  my  finding  Nellie  Lee  in 
pawn. 
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¥E  Americans  are  the  best  makers  of  money 
and  the  worst  spenders  of  it  in  the  world. 
We  are  like  the  slaves  in  the  diamond-mines  of 
Brazil,  who  toil  and  sweat  and  grub  in  the  dirt 
in  search  of  the  riches  they  are  destined  never 
to  enjoy.  At  each  turn  of  the  spade  or  the  pick 
diamonds  may  be  thrown  up,  but  their  splendor 
never  glitters  in  the  eye  of  the  wretched  bonds- 
man. He  goes  on  digging,  and  adding  to  the 
heap  of  the  rude,  unpolished  stones;  but  as  he  is 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  the  lapidary,  he  must  re- 
main as  unconscious  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  dia- 
mond as  if  it  were  no  more  than  a  paltry  peb- 
ble. So  we  toil  and  toil  to  heap  up  riches, 
without  ever  having  learned  the  art  to  give 
them,  by  proper  cultivation,  that  effect  upon 
which  alone  their  value  depends. 

There  is,  however,  one  difference  between 
the  negro  slaves  of  Brazil  and  us  white  slaves 
of  America.  The  former  are  driven  and  kept 
to  work  by  the  lash  of  a  master  to  whom  they 
have  been  subjected  by  the  cruelty  of  fate,  while 
we,  the  latter,  take  the  whip  in  our  own  hands, 
and  applying  it  to  our  own  backs,  force  our- 
selves into  a  self-imposed  servitude,  to  which 
the  slavery  of  the  poor  African  is  compara- 
tive freedom,  and  his  labor  comparative  ease. 
There  is  a  slavery  in  this  country  worse  than 
that  of  Virginia  or  Mississippi — it  is  the  slav- 
ery of  wealth.  Though  the  shackles  be  of  gold, 
the  metal  enters  deeper  into  our  souls  than 
iron. 

Some  one  having  remarked,  in  the  hearing 
of  Lord  Erskine,  that  a  certain  Smith,  Brown, 
or  Jones,  of  London,  had  died  worth  a  million 
of  pounds,  his  Lordship,  in  his  usual  quiet, 
satirical  way,  remarked,  "What  a  handsome 
sum  to  begin  the  next  world  with."  Our  mer- 
chants would  seem  to  be  toiling,  and  adding 
hundreds  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  order  to 
start  business  in  the  next  world  with  a  suit- 
able capital.  It  might  really  be  supposed  that 
they  thought  paradise — if  they  ever  raise  their 
eyes  upward  and  think  of  paradise  at  all — was 
another  Wall  Street,  where  the  chief  employ- 
ment was  shaving  notes,  and  the  highest  delight 
getting  fifteen  per  cent,  for  their  money.  They, 
however,  as  they  must,  some  time  or  other,  take 
their  departure  for  the  next  world — but  whether 
their  future  locality  will  be  paradise  or  its  an- 
tipodes it  may  not  be,  perhaps,  polite,  whatever 
may  be  our  private  opinion,  to  say  just  now — 
will  find  that  they  can  not  carry  their  money- 
bags with  them.  These  they  must  leave  be- 
hind to  be  opened,  and  their  glittering  contents 
scattered,  perhaps,  by  some  spendthrift  heir. 
Here  is  a  picture  painted  by  the  glowing  touch 
of  the  poet,  in  which  the  millionaire  may  recog- 
nize his  own  portrait,  and  catch  a  glance  of  the 
future  destiny  of  his  darling  wealth : 

"Here  you  a  muck -worm  of  the  town  might  see 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stall"d, 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penury, 
Most  like  to  carcass  pcrch'd  on  gallows  tree. 
4 A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got;' 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  kecpeth  he, 


Ne  of  his  rigor  will  he  hate  a  jot, 

Till  it  has  quenched  his  fire  and  hanished  his  pot. 

"  Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold 
Comes  flutt'ring  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  enamel'd  all  with  gold, 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer  air, 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care  ; 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  fiatt'rers  vile, 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share.11 

This  picture  is  conjured  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  money-grubber,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
contemplate  from  that  unmentionable  place 
where  the  poet,  with  true  poetical  justice,  has 
put  him  without  any  regard  to  mercy : 

"His  father's  ghost  from  limbo  lake,  the  while 
Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him  pile." 

In  the  masquerade  reign  of  Louis  theFifteenth, 
when  the  King  put  on  the  cap  and  bells,  playing 
the  fool,  and  ministers  of  the  state  and  the  priests 
of  religion,  decked  in  parti-colored  robes,  ex- 
hibited themselves  as  buffoons,  there  was  a  revel 
got  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  A 
large  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Paris.  All  that  profuse  expenditure  could  sup- 
ply and  ingenious  art  contrive  to  give  effect  to 
the  occasion,  were  prodigally  bestowed  to  height- 
en the  splendor  of  the  show.  Among  other  in- 
genious devices  to  give  an  additional  sparkle  to 
the  scene,  there  was  a  living  child  covered  with 
gilt,  whose  part  was  to  act  the  innocent  cherub 
in  the  procession.  The  people,  always  tickled 
with  a  novelt}'-,  were  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of 
the  golden  child,  at  each  natural  movement  of 
which,  its  brilliant  covering  glittered  in  their 
gaping  eyes.  The  getters-up  of  the  device  were 
delighted  at  its  success.  The  King  and  his  court- 
iers congratulated  themselves  upon  the  result  of 
their  effort  to  amuse  the  French  people,  which 
seemed  the  great  purpose  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's 
reign.  The  voluptuous  tyrant  was  happy  for  a 
moment  in  the  thought  that  his  subjects  were 
diverted  from  their  miseries  and  his  own  royal 
excesses,  which  were  the  cause  of  them,  by  the 
triumphant  plaything  with  which  the  people's 
folly  had  been  gratified. 

That  which,  however,  was  so  charming  to  the 
looker-on,  was  death  to  the  poor  little  actor. 
The  golden  cherub,  which  at  first  gamboled  in 
the  lively  innocence  of  childhood,  and  glittered 
so  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  popu- 
lace, soon  ceased  to  play  its  part  in  the  show  of 
the  day.  The  golden  child  fell  exhausted  from 
his  tinsel  throne,  and  was  borne  away  a  corpse. 
He  had  died  smothered  in  gold.  The  rich  man 
thus  covers  his  heart  with  gold  upon  gold,  until 
it  is  finally  smothered  under  the  weight  of  the 
metal.  All  the  affections  and  better  impulses  of 
the  greedy  seeker  after  wealth  are  so  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  his  abundance,  that  they  can 
find  no  issue,  and  his  soul  dies  like  the  little 
child,  whose  covering  of  gold  prevented  that 
transpiration  essential  to  life. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  a  man  of  millions 
died.  His  was  a  career  of  unbounded  success 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  was  his  only 
object  in  life.  Nothing  did  he  care  for  the 
claims  of  humanity      Man,  to  him,  was  not  a 
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brother  with  a  heart  on  which  to  bestow  his 
sympathy,  but  a  mere  tradesman,  with  a  pock- 
et into  which  he  was  ever  longing  to  thrust  his 
greedy  fingers.  Without  humanity,  without 
tastes,  and  without  even  desires  beyond  his  hun- 
ger for  gold,  the  wretch,  wallowing  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  lust  for  gain,  finally  sunk  so  deep, 
tli at  his  mind  was  completely  overwhelmed 
and  drowned  forever  in  the  flood  of  his  own 
wealth.  As  he  grew  older  and  became  rich- 
er his  reason  gradually  left  him,  and  this  man, 
so  cunning  in  the  skill  of  money-getting,  be- 
came a  driveling  idiot.  His  madness  took  a 
form  not  unusual  in  such  cases.  He  fancied, 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  enormous  wealth, 
that  he  was  poor,  and  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
afford  either  to  satisfy  his  hunger  or  clothe  his 
body.  Under  this  delusion  the  miserable  wretch 
refused  to  eat  a  morsel  or  to  clothe  his  naked- 
ness with  a  single  rag.  His  friends  interposed, 
and,  reminding  him  of  his  riches,  told  him  he 
might  robe  himself  in  purple  and  gold,  and  feed 
upon  the  most  luxurious  viands.  It  was,  how- 
ever, all  in  vain.  He  pushed  away  the  proffered 
food,  tore  off  the  shirt  from  his  back,  and,  in- 
sisting upon  his  poverty,  died  of  hunger  and  of 
cold  while  surrounded  not  only  by  plenty  but 
the  superfluity  of  riches. 

Our  rich  men  are,  however,  not  all  like  the 
one  described.  Many  of  them  are  fond  enough 
of  spending  their  money,  but  seem  ignorant  how 
to  do  it.  That  their  expenditure  is  sufficiently 
profuse,  is  proved  by  the  expensive  splendor  of 
city  life.  No  private  residences  in  the  world 
are  more  costly  than  what  are  termed,  and  with- 
out exaggeration,  our  Fifth  Avenue  palaces. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  fresco- 
paintings,  the  silken  hangings,  the  carved  ebony 
and  rosewood  of  the  furniture,  unless  perhaps 
the  showy  adornments  of  the  hotels  and  steam- 
boats, in  which  that  most  luxurious  of  all  sov- 
ereigns— the  sovereign  people  of  these  United 
States — take  their  ease.  But  this  profusion 
of  ornament  and  gorgeousness  of  display  are 
mere  indications  of  wealth — the  labels  on  the 
money-bags — which  may  administer  to  the  pride 
of  the  possessor,  but  can  neither  heighten  the 
happiness  nor  improve  the  taste  and  heart  of 
those  who  revel  in  this  wanton  prodigality  of 
riches.  That  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  great  commercial 
enterprise  and  success  of  this  country,  can  not 
be  questioned.  It  therefore  behooves  the  favor- 
ites of  fortune  to  learn  not  only  how  to  increase 
their  store — in  which  they  require  probably  no 
lessons,  and  if  they  did,  the  writer  could  not 
pretend  to  teach  them — but  to  study  the  means 
by  which  their  wealth  may  not  only  be  a  source 
of  happiness  to  themselves  but  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind. 

Our  rich  men  are  too  apt  to  think  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  make  as  much  money  as 
they  can,  and  to  give  evidence  of  their  success 
by  the  widest  display  of  their  wealth.  It  is 
told  of  a  wealthy  banker  of  London,  that  he 
had  hung  up  in  his  drawing-room  a  Bank  of 


England  note  to  the  amount  of  some  millions 
of  dollars.  Wlien  we  enter  the  mansions  of  the 
rich  in  this  country,  and  look  upon  the  costly 
exhibitions  of  the  wealth  of  their  possessors,  in 
which  there  is  no  proof  of  taste,  or  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  utility,  we  fancy  that  we  behold  the 
floors  spread  and  the  walls  hung  with  bank- 
notes. We  are  satisfied  at  once  that  we  are  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  man,  and  equally  satisfied 
of  his  vulgarity. 

Commerce  and  trade  are  not  essentially  com- 
bined with  the  vulgar  display  of  wealth.  In 
the  flourishing  times  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Florence — in  the  days  when  the  merchants  were 
truly  merchant  princes,  learning  and  taste  were 
found  in  friendly  communion  with  wealth,  and 
sharing  liberally  in  its  bounties.  Then  arose 
the  family  of  the  Medicis,  who  were  not  only 
busy  merchants,  but  scholars,  refined  gentlemen, 
and 'Statesmen.  When  will  there  be  found  in 
our  commercial  capitals  a  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
whose  boundless  riches,  accumulated  by  his  own 
industry,  were  so  generously  expended  during 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that 
on  his  death  their  gratitude  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  "Father  of  his  country?"  So,  too,  in 
more  modern  times  commerce  can  point  with 
pride  to  one  of  its  successful  devotees  as  one 
of  the  most  liberal  and  refined  cultivators  of 
art  and  literature.  This  was  Thomas  Hope, 
who  accumulated  a  princely  fortune  in  London 
as  a  banker.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  author  of  Anastasius,  a  work  of  genius 
which  will  long  survive  the  recollection  of  the 
author's  wealth.  There,  too,  was  Beckford,  the 
author  of  Vathek,  who  though  not  a  merchant 
himself,  was  the  son  of  a  London  citizen  de- 
voted to  trade,  and  yet  Beckford  could  so  shake 
off  the  golden  shackles  of  commerce  and  free 
himself  from  the  dark,  restricted  prison-house 
of  the  counting-room,  as  to  rise  with  a  bold  flight 
into  the  ethereal  regions  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. There  comes  up  also  to  the  memory  the 
scholarly  Roscoe,  the  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
whose  genial  tastes  for  literature  have  found  so 
cordial  and  tasteful  a  recognition  in  the  pages  of 
Irving. 

When  will  Wall  Street  supply  the  world  with 
the  rare  conjunction  of  a  banker  and  a  poet, 
such  as  was  Rogers  ?  We  might  have  as  reason- 
ably expected  to  have  found  in  the  days  of  John- 
son and  Goldsmith  a  bank  opened  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  with  the  former  as  president  and  the 
latter  as  cashier,  and  Savage  and  his  starved 
fellow-poets  of  Grub  Street  as  directors,  with 
unlimited  credits,  as  to  find  a  temple  of  the 
Muses  raising  its  graceful  porch  on  a  lot  in 
Wall  Street.  We  are  not  so  imaginative  as  to 
picture,  in  our  dreamiest  moments,  our  bankers 
and  merchants  as  poets.  It  is  not,  however,  un- 
reasonable to  ask  of  our  men  of  wealth  an  ap- 
preciation and  a  liberal  encouragement  of  those 
engaged  in  literature,  who,  although  their  bank 
accounts  may  be  small,  are  adding  so  much  to 
the  glory,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country. 
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We  must,  however,  leave  the  money-getters 
at  their  dull  desks,  for  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
awaken  in  their  hearts  any  nobler  emotions,  or  to 
arouse  in  them  any  love  for  aught  beyond  their 
gold.  We  are  proud,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that  our  country  has,  in  such  men  as  Grin- 
nell,  Cooper,  Lawrence,  and  others,  examples  to 
prove  that  the  most  generous  benevolence  and 
liberal  encouragement  of  literature  and  the 
arts  can  unite  in  friendly  communion  with  the 
greatest  activity  and  success  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of  men 
among  us  who  have  been  spared  the  necessity 
of  labor  by  being  the  fortunate  inheritors  of 
wealth  amassed  by  the  industry  of  others.  Many 
of  these,  it  is  feared,  are  groveling  in  the  mere 
sensuality  of  material  enjoyment.  To  dress  in 
the  latest  fashion,  to  show  themselves  in  our  gay 
promenades  in  all  the  gloss  of  the  finest  broad- 
cloth, to  spend  the  lingering  morning  at  the 
billiard  table,  or  in  the  dull  routine  of  the  day 
in  the  stupid  indolence  of  the  club,  to  dine  upon 
the  choicest  viands,  washed  down  by  the  costli- 
est wines,  to  drive  on  the  Avenue  with  a  horse, 
the  speed  of  which  is  only  surpassed  by  their 
own  fastness,  to  terminate  the  day  at  the  fash- 
ionable party  of  the  season,  or  to  exhaust  the 
night  and  their  own  health  of  body  and  soul  in 
the  debauchery  of  the  hardly  more  prostituting 
nocturnal  resorts  of  our  youthful  city  bloods. 
Such  is  the  daily  life  of  our  young  men  of  for- 
tune. Compare  with  this  waste  of  existence  the 
career  of  men  of  fortune  abroad.  Grossly  sensu- 
al as  is  the  life  of  many  of  these,  there  is  still 
among  the  most  abandoned  an  occasional  spar- 
kle of  intellect  and  of  better  feeling,  which 
shines  out  of  the  moral  darkness  that  surrounds 
them,  and  shows  the  glimmer,  however  faint, 
of  a  soul  within. 

Take,  for  example,  the  career  of  the  Earl  of 
Rochester,  in  those  days  of  the  "merrie"  mon- 
arch, who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never 
did  a  wise  one.  This  young  nobleman,  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  was  an  example  of  one 
of  the  fastest  men  in  the  fastest  age  recorded  in 
history.  Worn  out  with  the  excesses  of  a  youth 
wasted  by  dissipation,  he  called  the  good  Doctor 
Burnet  to  his  dying  bedside,  and  confessed  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he  had  not 
passed  a  single  moment  of  sobriety.  This  young 
lord,  however,  could  yet  so  lift  his  soul  above 
the  flood  of  sensuality  in  which  he  had  so  deep- 
ly plunged,  as  to  cultivate  a  love  for  poetry, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  his  verses  are  still 
read  Avith  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  with 
pity  that  much  that  was  divine  should  have  been 
polluted  by  so  much  that  was  foul  and  devilish. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  was  King  of  France,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  ruled  su- 
preme by  the  might  of  beauty.  The  court  at 
Versailles  was  reveling  in  the  midst  of  that 
carnival  of  debauchery  with  which  it  was  intox- 
icating itself,  until  king,  ministers  of  state,  and 


priests,  lost  to  all  shame,  became  a  mockery 
and  a  derision  to  the  people.  There  was,  as 
yet,  no  thought  of  the  future — that  future  which 
was  to  bring  with  it  the  terrible  but  just  retri- 
bution of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  havoc 
of  which  the  throne  was  overturned,  the  Church 
desecrated,  and  humanity  itself  drowned  in 
blood.  It  was  in  those  carnival  times,  during 
the  half  century  which  preceded  the  French 
Revolution,  that  a  young  Englishman  presented 
himself  at  Versailles.  With  a  striking  beauty 
of  person,  heightened  by  that  peculiarly  English 
freshness  and  clearness  of  complexion,  and  set 
off  with  all  the  grace  of  manner  and  self-pos- 
session supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  high- 
breeding,  the  young  Earl  of  Chesterfield  found 
a  ready  welcome  at  the  graceful  court  assem- 
bled at  Versailles.  When  to  personal  beauty 
and  the  freshness  of  youth  were  added  a  nat- 
ural brilliancy  of  wit  and  the  finish  of  classical 
study  at  the  English  universities,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  young  Chesterfield  should  have 
become  at  once  the  favorite  of  the  court,  and  the 
companion  of  the  wits  and  philosophers  who 
relieved,  by  the  sparkle  of  intellect,  the  dark 
cloud  of  sensuality  which  just  then  overshad- 
owed France,  and  presaged  the  future  storm. 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wantoned  freely  in  the 
gay  voluptuousness  of  Versailles.  He  became 
the  finished  debauchee  ;  but  his  early  discipline 
as  a  student,  although  it  could  not  preserve  his 
heart  from  corruption,  saved  his  intellect  from 
being  totally  steeped  in  the  stupidity  of  sensu- 
ality, and  his  tastes  from  being  brutalized  by  its 
grossness.  He  returns  to  England.  We  now 
find  him  leading  the  senate,  and  admiring  peers 
listening  to  hi$  precepts  of  wisdom  and  his  pol- 
ished words  of  eloquence.  He  is  at  once  an 
acknowledged  ruler  of  the  State,  and  we  see 
him  governing  the  ever-disturbed  Ireland  with 
the  statesmanship  of  an  Alcibiades.  Again  in 
England,  he  resumes  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  poured  forth  his  eloquence,  of 
which  his  speeches  that  we  still  read  with  de- 
light are  abiding  monuments.  In  his  old  age 
he  retires  to  his  retreat  in  the  country,  where, 
surrounded  by  all  the  luxury  and  beauty  that 
can  entice  to  the  indulgence  of  voluptuous  en- 
joyment, he  yet  devotes  himself  to  the  severer 
interests  of  study  with  the  full  vigor  of  his  early 
youth.  He  now  writes  his  charming  papers  for 
the  World,  and  composes  those  letters  to  his  son, 
which,  in  spite  of  old  Sam.  Johnson's  severe 
denunciation,  in  the  well-known  words,  "They 
teach  the  morals  of  a  prostitute  and  the  manners 
of  a  dancing-master,"  remain  as  models  of  style. 
But  the  other  day  there  died  in  Paris  the 
dandy  of  our  age.  There  are  those  living  who 
have  seen,  in  the  gay  cavalcade  of  rank  and 
wealth  which  glitters  daily  in  the  parks  of  Lon- 
don, that  splendid  apparition  of  fashion,  the  ex- 
quisite D'Orsay.  He  was  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  and  the  telat  of  his  bearing  not  only 
flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  wonder-struck  multi- 
tude, but  the  perfection  of  his  toilet,  and  the 
grace  of  his  manner  excited  the  emulation  of 
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the  aristocracy  of  the  most  aristocratic  world 
of  London  fashion.  There  was  not  a  fold  in  his 
cravat,  a  line  in  his  well-fitting  coat,  or  a  reflec- 
tion in  his  polished  boot,  which  was  not  studied 
by  the  aspiring  dandies  of  Belgravia.  They 
copied,  but  failed  to  imitate,  and  acknowledged 
their  unapproachable  model  as  D'Orsay  the  in- 
imitable. But  even  this  exquisite,  this  best- 
dressed  man,  this  pink  of  fashion,  was  not  con- 
tented with  the  triumph  of  broadcloth.  He 
had  some  heart  for  better  things.  He  culti- 
vated literature,  and  with  such  success,  that 
Byron  read  his  journal  of  travels  with  delight. 
He  labored  as  an  artist,  and  with  a  result  so 
successful  that  he  sculptured  statues  and  paint- 
ed pictures  with  a  grace  of  conception  and  a 
skill  of  execution  such  as  the  professional  stat- 
uary and  painter  might  have  envied. 

We  have  our  Rochestcrs  in  debauchery,  our 
Chesterfields  in  selfishness,  and  our  D'Orsays 
in  dandyism  ;  but  where  could  we  find  the  gen- 
ius of  the  first,  the  finished  literary  culture  and 
eloquence  of  the  second,  or  the  refined  tastes 
and  artistic  skill  of  the  last  ?  Our  young  men 
have  neither  the  cultivated  intellect  to  under- 
stand the  uses  of,  nor  the  refined  tastes  to  enjoy, 
the  wealth  which  blind  fortune  has  so  prodigally 
bestowed  upon  many  of  them.  To  spend  mon- 
ey requires  an  education  more  complete  than 
what  is  necessary  to  make  it.  To  our  rich  men 
belongs  the  duty,  as  they  possess  the  means,  of 
cultivating  those  refined  tastes  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  softening  of  our  manners,  and  the 
elevation  of  our  country  above  the  groveling 
sensuality  of  mere  material  enjoyment.  The 
want  of  a  finished  education,  and  a  consequent 
deficiency  of  those  sources  of  interest  in  life 
which  come  from  the  nobler  motives  of  exist- 
ence, are  among  the  causes  of  the  degraded  posi- 
tion of  our  youth  of  fortune.  With  an  abundance 
that  places  them  above  the  necessity  of  labor- 
ing for  the  supply  of  the  mere  eating,  drinking, 
and  fine  linen  which  are  the  sole  objects  of  their 
desires,  and  with  an  ignorance  which  shuts  out 
the  prospect  of  loftier  and  nobler  interests,  they 
sink  into  a  passive  state  of  epicureanism,  with 
which  they  intoxicate  themselves  until  their 
minds  become  as  besotted  as  their  bodies. 

Jonathan  Jenkins  is  a  model  youth  of  wealth 
and  fashion.  His  father  was — but  who  cares 
what  his  father  was,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  enormously  rich,  and  having  died  very  con- 
veniently for  Jenkins  Junior,  left  that  young 
gentleman  the  sole  possessor  of  his  unlimited 
bank  stock  and  countless  lots  of  real  estate? 
Our  youthful  Croesus  had  become  early  con- 
scious of  his  brilliant  expectations.  His  re- 
spectable parent  had  been  so  busy  in  heaping 
up  wealth,  that  he  had  found  no  time  to  spend 
it  himself,  or  to  teach  his  son  its  uses.  The 
youth,  however,  caught  with  quick  instinct  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  fortune  he  was 
to  inherit  would  bring  with  it  a  freedom  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  counting-house,  and  a 
rolief  from  what  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
the  by-no-mcans  genteel  associations  of  Pearl 


and  Wall  Streets.  His  father  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  all  recollection  of  his  dry-goods,  and  his  af- 
fections which  Were  wrapped  in  them,  being  bu- 
ried and  forgotten,  the  young  heir  begins  his  ca- 
reer of  doing  nothing,  and  wasting  his  money 
in  doing  it.  He  sparkles  as  a  brilliant  of  the 
first  water  in  the  eyes  of  fashion.  Scheming 
mothers  aim  their  quivers  full  of  sharp-eyed 
and  feather- trimmed  daughters,  at  the  very 
bull's-eye  in  the  target  of  opulence — the  rich 
Jenkins  Junior.  His  tastes,  however,  do  not 
run  in  the  tranquil  channel  of  domestic  life. 
He  prefers  to  satiate  his  youthful  impulses  with 
the  luxurious  banquet  spread  by  vice  and  served 
by  wantonness  and  pleasure,  in  the  voluptuous 
forms  and  falling  drapery  of  courtesans,  such 
as  in  the  decline  of  Rome  poured  out,  at  the 
Roman  feasts,  thePalernian  wine  into  the  brim- 
ming cups  of  the  effeminate  patricians  of  the 
imperial  city. 

He  soon  exhausts  the  pleasures  of  his  own 
country,  and  goes  abroad  to  revive  his  fatigued 
senses  in  the  livelier  air  of  Paris  life.  He  is 
at  once  floating  in  the  full  tide  of  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  modern  Babylon.  He  is  in 
raptures  with  France,  and,  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  a  republican,  freely  declares 
that  the  tyrant,  Louis  Napoleon,  is  the  most 
beneficent  of  sovereigns,  and  vows  that  his  own 
country  would  be  improved  by  a  covp  d'etat,  which 
should  result  in  driving  President  Pierce  out 
of  the  White  House,  and  turning  the  chair  of 
Washington  into  a  throne,  substitute  in  the 
place  of  his  Excellency  our  Chief  Magistrate 
a  crowned  and  sceptred  monarch.  We  may 
be  assured  that  the  name  of  Jenkins  Junior 
was  high  on  the  list  of  the  Committee  of  the 
famous  American  ball  which  took  place  in 
Paris.  His,  doubtless,  was  the  first  voice  raised 
to  object  to  the  admission  of  Dickens,  who  is 
only  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  his  voice  too,  doubt- 
less, was  the  first  and  loudest  raised  to  wel- 
come the  admission  of  the  De  Mornys  and 
other  satellites  of  the  bloody  Louis,  who  are  not 
men  of  genius,  but  what  is  loftier  in  the  opinion 
of  our  denationalized  Americans,  men  of  bas- 
tard rank.  A  coronet,  though  it  be  of  base 
metal,  and  its  jewels  either  false  or  stolen, 
shines  brighter  in  the  snobbish  eye  of  the  Jen- 
kins Juniors  than  the  most  glowing  halo  which 
surrounds  the  temples  of  genius.  Paris  even 
soon  gluts  our  republican  voluptuary.  If  he 
had  a  soul  to  appreciate  the  glorious  monu- 
ments of  the  literature  and  art  of  Europe,  he 
might  never  have  tired  of  the  worship  of  those 
emblems  of  the  religion  of  the  intellect,  which, 
as  they  purify  the  heart  of  the  earnest  devotee, 
strengthen  his  devotion.  But  he  never  entered 
the  Louvre  except  to  gaze  upon  the  throng  of 
the  gay  and  evanescent  visitors.  His  eye  was 
hardly  upturned  to  cast  even  a  hasty  glance  upon 
those  noble  works  of  art  which  will  outlive  many 
a  passing  crowd  of  gaping  spectators. 

Jenkins  returns  home  a  finished  gourmand 
in  all  the  sensual  delights  of  the  French  cap- 
ital, and  his  Parisian  boots,  perfected  toilet,  and 
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his  traveled  knowingness,  spiced  with  the  idio- 
matic Parisian  slang,  caught  in  the  undress 
companionship  of  the  petites  waitresses  of  Paris, 
give  him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world,  which 
excites  tiie  admiration  of  Young  America,  and 
especially  pleases  his  own  self-complacency. 
But  no  sooner  has  the  foreign  aroma  of  the 
traveled  Jenkins  exhaled,  than  he  sinks  into  his 
natural  insignificance.  Without  food  for  his 
self-love,  he  begins  to  doubt,  for  the  first  time, 
his  potency.  He  looks  for  relief  to  save  him 
from  ennui  and  total  nothingness.  He  marries, 
perhaps,  and  without  virtue  to  enjoy  domestic 
life  and  resources  to  embellish  it,  his  attention 
is  morbidly  directed  upon  his  weakened  nerves, 
and  he  becomes  a  querulous  hypochondriac — 
a  perpetual  pain  to  himself  and  a  nuisance  to 
every  body  else.  Or  perhaps,  not  having  ac- 
quired the  art  of  spending  money,  he  becomes 
a  miser,  devotes  himself  to  the  saving  of  it,  and 
lives  a  life  of  money-grubbing. 

There  was  once  a  poor  cobbler  of  the  East,  who 
had  the  luck  to  draw  an  elephant  as  his  prize  in 
the  lottery.  Hassan  was  overjoyed  at  his  success, 
and  throwing  aside  his  customer's  sandals  un- 
mended,  and  putting  on  his  best  turban,  mount- 
ed the  elephant,  and  paraded  his  gigantic  prize, 
with  conscious  pride  of  possession,  through  the 
streets  of  Bagdad.  Hassan's  humble  friends,  who 
had  gathered  "to  see  the  elephant,"  raised  their 
eyes  in  envious  admiration  to  the  lofty  pinnacle 
to  which  the  cobbler's  luck  had  elevated  him. 
Hassan  continued  his  march  of  triumph  from 
early  daAvn  throughout  the  long  day,  and  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  his  glory.  But  as  the  sun  began  to 
decline  behind  the  minarets  of  Bagdad,  and  the 
turbaned  citizens  to  retire  within  their  cafes  to 
their  pipes  and  coffee,  leaving  Hassan  without 
an  admiring  spectator  of  himself  and  his  ele- 
phant, he  found  that  his  sun  was  also  set  for 
the  day.  Night  coming,  Hassan  was  somewhat 
puzzled  to  dispose  of  his  enormous  beast.  As 
his  stall  was  hardly  large  enough  for  himself 
even  when  doubled  up  over  his  last,  he  of  course 
could  not  make  room  for  his  elephant.  Hassan  ac- 
cordingly tethered  the  beast  in  the  street  in  front 
of  his  stall  and  retired  himself  for  the  night;  but 
as  the  animal  had  not  been  supplied,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  poverty  of  his  master,  with  its 
usual  supper  of  a  ton  of  hay  or  so,  it  passed  an 
uneasy  night,  of  which  it  gave  very  evident  to- 
kens in  bellowing  so  loudly  that  not  only  Has- 
san but  all  his  neighbors  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
sleepless  agitation  until  the  morning.  Com- 
plaints were  now  laid  before  the  authorities  of 
Bagdad,  and  Hassan  and  his  elephant  were  in- 
dicted as  nuisances.  The  poor  cobbler  was  in 
great  despair,  as  he  had  no  money  to  supply 
the  fodder  wherewith  to  appease  the  hunger  and 
to  quiet  the  vociferous  complaints  of  his  fam- 
ished elephant.  He  would  gladly  have  parted 
with  the  beast,  and  generously  offered  it  as  a 
gift  to  his  neighbors.  They,  however,  being  as 
poor  as  himself  and  not  such  fools,  refused  the 
offer.  Hassan's  only  alternative  was  now  to 
kill  the  elephant,  which  he  did.  This  for  a  time 
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gave  the  desired  relief  to  the  neighborhood,  as 
no  more  elephantine  cries  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  night.  It  was  not  many  days,  however, 
in  the  hot  city  of  Bagdad,  before  the  decay- 
ing carcass  of  the  huge  dead  beast  began  to 
infect  the  whole  neighborhood  with  an  odor,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  bellowings  of  the 
living  beast  would  have  been  quite  tolerable. 
Hassan  and  his  dead  elephant  were  now  in- 
dicted as  nuisances.  The  cobbler  was  in  great- 
er extremity  than  ever.  He  had  neither  the 
strength  to  remove  the  putrifying  carcass  him- 
self, nor  the  money  to  pay  others  to  do  it.  He 
was  accordingly  imprisoned,  his  stall  seized, 
and  he  ruined  forever. 

Our  men  of  fortune  pride  themselves  upon 
the  elephantine  prizes  they  draw  in  the  lottery 
of  life,  but  without  the  capacity  to  use  and  en- 
joy their  bulky  wealth,  find  themselves  very 
much  in  the  fix  of  Hassan,  the  Bagdad  cobbler, 
with  his  elephant.  They  become,  by  their  folly, 
not  only  a  nuisance  to  all  about  them,  but  a  ruin 
to  themselves. 

FOSSIL   REMAINS    OF   SCOTTISH 
SOCIETY. 

FIFTY  years  ago  there  was  a  Review  at  Edin- 
burgh— not  a  review  of  troops,  but  a  quar- 
terly periodical,  full  of  sense  and  wit  and  logic 
and  eloquence  and  learning.  That  Review  was, 
at  the  time,  one  of  the  best  known  things  in 
Scotland ;  and  now  that  half  a  century  has 
elapsed,  the  Edinburgh — one  might  almost  say 
the  Scotland — of  the  beginning  of  this  century 
is  best  remembered  by  the  Review.  Nor  is  this 
unjust.  It  has  exercised  so  wide  an  influence 
over  public  opinion  every  where — has  done  so 
much  for  liberal  philosophy  and  sound  doc- 
trine in  every  branch  of  human  learning — has 
achieved  so  wonderful  a  success,  not  only  as  re- 
gards principles,  but  also  for  the  men  who  ad- 
vocated them,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  it  should 
absorb  the  attention  of  all  who  think  of  the 
Scottish  capital  half  a  century  since.  Thanks 
to  recent  works,  such  as  Sydney  Smith's  Cor- 
respondence and  the  Life  of  Jeffrey,  the  early 
Edinburgh  Review  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  any  of 
our  own  periodicals.  We  see  fat  little  Jeffrey 
in  his  editorial  chair  pruning  articles  that  are 
to  change  British  policy ;  jovial  Sydney  Smith, 
the  wisest  wit  and  the  wittiest  sage  that  ever 
lived  ;  immense  Brougham,  stalking  like  a  giant 
through  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  and 
plucking  the  tallest  flowers  without  exertion ; 
learned  Macintosh,  virtuous  Horner,  exact  Play- 
fair  ;  Allen,  Leyden,  Brown,  Moncrieff,  Cock- 
burn,  and  a  host  of  others,  men  of  strong  sense, 
undaunted  minds,  unyielding  principle :  all 
young,  all  poor,  all  frowned  upon  by  the  ruling 
powers,  barely  regarded  as  fit  for  the  relations 
of  society  by  respectable  people,  anathematized 
as  little  better  than  atheists  by  the  Church  ;  yet 
so  wielding  this  quarterly  weapon  of  theirs  as 
not  only  to  direct  the  legislation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  popular  rights  in  Europe,  more  in  the 
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course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  than  it  had  ad- 
vanced in  any  two  centuries  before,  to  spread 
the  fame  of  Edinburgh  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  to  conquer  for  themselves  the  high- 
est rewards  that  ambition  could  desire  or  a  grate- 
ful nation  award.  And  this  picture  is  so  strik- 
ing, so  singular,  so  grand,  that  we  seldom  in- 
quire whether  there  was  any  other  worth  seeing 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

Yet  Scotland  was  not  all  reflected  in  the  Re- 
view, nor  all  the  parts  of  her  which  it  may  be 
instructive  or  amusing  to  remember.  Neither 
the  Edinburgh  nor  Scott's  novels  give  any  pic- 
ture of  the  real  state  of  society  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  of  the  Courts  of 
Session,  with  their  monstrous  abuses,  their  queer 
old  judges,  their  racy  anecdotes.  Eor  these  we 
must  delve  into  other  sources,  fortunate  that 
something  worth  preserving  can  be  unearthed. 
Scottish  society  about  the  year  1800  ap- 
pears amazing  and  incredible  to  American 
eyes.  Until  1805,  when  police  commission- 
ers were  elected  in  Edinburgh,  there  had  never 
been  a  popular  election  in  Scotland.  There 
had  never  been  a  regular  jury  trial ;  the  judges 
picked  the  juries,  and  it  was  not  thought  singular 
when  ajudge  told  the  crown  officers  "  to  find  him 
prisoners,  and  he  would  find  law  to  hang  them." 
Until  1799  colliers  and  salters  were  slaves,  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  the  benefit  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  as  having  no  liberty  to  preserve. 
No  free  political  institutions  of  any  kind  exist- 
ed in  the  country.  Members  of  Parliament 
were  elected  either  by  the  Town  Councils,  which 
were  self-constituted,  or  by  a  select  circle  of 
large  freeholders,  a  majority  of  whom  were  in 
the  pay  or  under  the  control  of  government. 
There  was  not  in  all  the  country  a  free  organ  of 
public  opinion.  No  public  meeting,  except  to 
applaud  the  government,  was  ever  held.  No 
public  existed,  except  to  be  taxed. 

Opponents  of  government  could  not  express 
their  views  except  at  the  risk  of  a  sentence  of 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  pronounced  by  a 
corrupt  judge  on  the  finding  of  a  judge-picked 
jury,  on  the  evidence  of  careless  or  perjured 
spies.  "When  the  congregation  of  a  church  ap- 
plied to  government,  on  the  death  of  their  min- 
ister, to  have  his  assistant  appointed  to  the  va- 
cant post,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  replied  that 
the  simple  fact  of  the  people  having  expressed 
a  wish  was  conclusive  against  the  man  they  pro- 
posed, and  another  was  appointed.  Private  din- 
ner or  supper  parties  were  liable  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  police,  on  vague  suspicions  of  treas- 
onable discourse.  Dr.  Adam,  the  author  of  the 
Antiquities,  a  mild,  gentle  scholar,  who  lived  in 
his  books,  risked  his  office  of  professor  once  or 
twice  by  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  Tar- 
quins  of  Rome,  and  suggesting  that  Brutus  may 
have  been  a  patriot. 

About  the  yoar  1795,  six  or  eight  baker  lads 
imbibed  too  freely  of  whisky,  and  ran  through 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  one  evening  singing 
and  enjoying  themselves.  James  Laing,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Council,  and  the  head  of  the 


police  department,  had  them  arrested,  as  they 
deserved.  Next  morning  they  were  missed  by 
their  parents  and  employers  ;  wind  of  their  mis- 
hap reached  their  home,  and  Mr.  Jardine,  a 
friend  of  government,  was  persuaded  to  call 
on  the  authorities  to  intercede  on  their  behalf. 
Before  he  had  uttered  a  dozen  words,  Mr.  Laing 
interrupted  him  by  assuring  him  that  he  need 
give  himself  no  trouble  on  the  subject,  as  "  they 
were  all  beyond  Inchkeith  by  this  time."  In 
fact  he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  sent  the  boys 
to  sea ;  they  had  been  shipped  on  board  a  ves- 
sel which  sailed  that  morning  at  daylight. 

Of  course  no  such  tiling  as  political  tolera- 
tion was  known.  Individuals  suspected  of  hos- 
tile views  to  the  fierce  Tory  government  of  the 
day  were  marked.  They  were  called  Jacobins, 
in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin  school  of  French 
revolutionaries,  with  whom  they  were  charitably 
said  to  sympathize.  If  they  were  professional 
men,  their  prospect  of  practice  was  very  slender ; 
if  they  were  traders,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
ceal their  opinions  under  pain  of  losing  their 
custom.  Many  of  the  leading  men  in  Scotland 
refused  to  admit  them  to  their  houses,  and  spoke 
of  them  as  though  a  hanging  was  their  proper 
fate.  That  bigoted  Tory,  Walter  Scott,  urged 
his  less  responsible  friends  to  libel  them,  to 
malign  their  private  characters,  and  calumniate 
their  public  conduct ;  while  the  Great  Unknown 
did  not  himself  disdain  to  beguile  his  leisure 
moments  with  the  composition  of  scurrilous  pas- 
quinades against  men  at  least  as  virtuous  as 
himself.  Wilson  poured  forth  his  soul  in  the 
slimy  current  of  the  Nodes,  half  hiding  his 
pearls  under  a  turbid  flow  of  filth.  And  other 
scribblers,  with  all  the  venom  and  none  of  the 
genius  of  these,  spent  themselves  in  trying  to 
prove  that  a  Liberal  could  be  nothing  but  a 
scoundrel  capable  of  the  greatest  crimes. 

While  these  imputations  were  being  cast  on 
the  Whigs,  their  adversaries  were  deserving 
them.  The  trial  of  Andrew  M'Kinley  for  trea- 
son was  the  great  event  of  its  day.  The  crown 
mustered  all  its  forces,  spared  no  money,  antici- 
pated the  verdict  by  exultations.  On  the  side 
of  the  prisoners  (there  were  several)  were  ar- 
rayed the  ablest  counsel  in  Scotland  by  far, 
though  all  young  men  —  Clerk,  Cranstoun. 
Thomson,  Jeffrey,  Grant,  Moncrieff,  Murray, 
and  Cockburn.  The  Court  "  snorted  with  con- 
tempt" at  the  combination  of  learned  gentle- 
men. The  prisoners  were  charged  with  being 
members  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and  admin- 
istering unlawful  oaths ;  it  was  perhaps  a  hang- 
ing matter.  When  the  first  witness  was  called, 
the  usual  formal  question  was  put  to  him — 
Whether  he  had  received  any  thing  for  giving 
evidence  ?  and  to  the  horror  of  the  court  and 
the  by-standers  he  replied,  without  hesitation, 
that  he  had.  Being  asked  from  whom,  ho  re- 
plied, "From  that  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the 
public  prosecutor.  The  astounding  discovery 
closed  the  case.  The  prisoners  were  sot  free ; 
but  so  was  the  witness,  and  no  inquiry  wus  ever 
instituted  into  the  matter. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  realize  such  a  state  of  things 
in  the  country  of  the  Covenanters  and  of  the 
modern  Reviewers. 

But  Scottish  society,  as  a  whole,  was  a  strange 
affair  at  this  time.  Drunkenness,  habitual 
drunkenness,  was  the  badge  of  the  gentleman. 
When  a  cargo  of  claret — which,  being  not  duti- 
able, was,  with  whisky,  the  staple  beverage  of  the 
Scotch — arrived  at  Leith,  a  hogshead  was  sent 
round  the  city  by  way  of  advertisement,  and 
every  one  was  allowed  to  fill  their  jug  for  six- 
pence. Scott's  Pleydell  was  the  type  of  the  law- 
yer and  judge.  Black  bottles,  with  glasses  and 
sugar,  were  placed  on  the  bench,  and  by  the 
close  of  a  case  the  judicial  noses  were  unusually 
rubicund,  the  judicial  speech  thick  and  confused. 
On  the  King's  birth-day  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  people :  every  one  who  did 
not  want  to  be  called  a  Jacobin  was  present  and 
drank.  Most  of  the  guests  got  drunk,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  fashion,  broke  their  glass  aft- 
er drinking  the  King's  health  in  it ;  so  that  by 
morning  the  floor  was  several  inches  deep  with 
broken  pieces  of  glass,  on  which  the  dead-drunk 
topers  lay.  Suppers  were  long  the  great  meal 
for  bons  vivants.  They  began  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  lasted,  with  claret  and  whisky,  till  daybreak. 
Some  of  the  best  were  given  by  jovial  clergymen 
on  Sunday  nights.  Old  Scotchmen  remember 
with  emotion  the  broiled  fowls  and  steaming 
brew  of  the  pious  and  eloquent  Reverend  Sir 
Henry  Moncrieff.  A  few  famous  characters 
were  debarred  from  joining  these  entertain- 
ments by  their  tastes  or  their  ailments.  The 
genial  Tory  historian,  Ferguson,  "rioted  in  pub- 
lic over  a  boiled  turnip ;"  and  Dr.  Black,  the 
philosopher,  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  bowl 
of  milk  on  his  knee,  passing  so  gently  away  that 
not  a  drop  was  spilled  when  his  spirit  fled.  But 
these  were  exceptions.  The  rule  was  deep,  late 
potations.  At  dinner  each  draught  was  prefaced 
by  sentiments  such  as  we  have  still  at  political 
banquets ;  and  woe  to  the  youth,  or  even  the 
lady,  who  tried  to  shirk  either  toast  or  senti- 
ment. 

Conversation  was  adapted  to  this  sort  of  en- 
tertainment. In  the  best  society  swearing  was 
usual.  The  parson  apologized  for  swearing  at 
his  poor  hearers,  because  he  said  they  under- 
stood that  sort  of  thing  better  than  milder  lan- 
guage ;  and  a  gentleman  excused  himself  for  a 
similar  rudeness  to  his  lady  partner  at  whist  by 
assuring  her  he  fancied  he  was  damning  his 
wife.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and  really 
virtuous  men  habitually  indulged  in  the  coarsest 
talk. 

Among  the  famous  old  ladies  of  the  time, 
Mrs.  Dundas,  the  mother  of  Sir  David  Dundas, 
held  a  conspicuous  place.  She  was  a  fine  old 
lady,  of  eighty  or  so,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  so  enfeebled  in  body  that  she  could 
not  walk  across  a  room,  but  with  mind  as  strong 
and  spirits  as  lively  as  ever.  It  is  related  of 
her,  that  on  one  occasion  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters was  reading  to  her  from  a  newspaper 
a  statement  that  a  lady's  character  had  suffered 


from  some  indiscreet  remarks  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  She  sprang  up,  old  as  she  was,  and, 
with  hand  upraised,  shrieked,  "The  dawmed 
villain !     Does  he  kiss  and  tell  ?" 

Another  venerable  dame  of  the  same  stamp 
was  Suphy  Johnson,  an  old  maid.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  mind,  ready  wit,  and  free 
speech ;  eccentric  in  her  habits  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  she  was  suspected  of  being  a  man. 
She  wore  a  man's  great-coat,  buttoned  from  the 
chin  to  the  ground,  a  man's  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
large  coarse  shoes  with  worsted  stockings,  in 
which  attire  she  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
best  tables  in  Scotland.  If  any  one  in  her  pres- 
ence made  a  remark  which  she  did  not  approve, 
she  would  assail  him  fearlessly  with  a — "  That's 
surely  great  nonsense !"  though  he  was  a  stran- 
ger; and  she  was  rarely  wrong.  She  lived 
alone  with  a  maid-servant,  who  had  permission 
to  go  out  on  Sunday,  and  stay  away  all  day. 
Miss  Johnson  sat  at  home  with  the  door  locked. 
When  a  visitor  called,  she  conversed  with  him 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  and  when  she  grew 
tired,  told  him  to  go. 

Miss  Trotter  was  another  of  the  same  so- 
cial types.  She  also  was  an  old  maid ;  kept 
house,  and  that  hospitably.  Every  fall  she  slew 
an  ox,  and  ate  it  from  end  to  end  with  her 
friends,  beginning  at  the  head ;  often  urging  a 
visitor  to  come  soon  to  dinner,  "For  eh!  Sir, 
we're  terrible  near  the  tail,  noo !"  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  these  venerable  dames  not 
to  fear  death,  near  as  it  was  for  them.  Some 
of  their  allusions  to  the  subject  would  seem  ir- 
reverent now,  though  they  serve  to  add  a  touch 
to  the  sketch  of  the  times.  Miss  Trotter,  for 
instance,  once  informed  her  friends  that  she 
had  had  a  horrible  dream  :  "  Of  all  places  in 
the  world,  I  dreamed  I  was  in  heaven  !  And 
what  d'ye  think  I  saw  there?  De'il  haet  but 
thoosands  upon  thoosands  and  ten  thoosands 
upon  ten  thoosands  o'  stark  naked  weans !  That 
wad  be  a  dreadfu'  thing!  for  ye  ken  I  ne'er 
could  bide  bairns  a'  my  days !" 

A  contemporary  of  these  rare  old  ladies  was 
the  reverend  historian,  Dr.  Henry.  He  was 
very  old,  and  had  been  failing  for  some  time, 
when  his  friend,  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  received 
a  letter  from  him :  "  Come  out  here  directly. 
I  have  got  something  to  do  this  week.  I  have 
got  to  die !"  Sir  Henry  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  sat  with  his  friend  and  his  wife,  conversing 
cheerfully,  for  three  days.  On  the  last  day  they 
heard  a  horse's  hoofs  coming  toward  the  door. 
Looking  out,  Mrs.  Henry  recognized  a  minister 
of  the  neighborhood  who  was  noted  as  a  bore. 
Dr.  Henry  implored  them  not  "  to  let  the  cratur 
in ;"  but  before  he  could  be  denied  he  was  al- 
ready at  the  door  of  the  room.  Hastily  beck- 
oning to  his  friends,  the  dying  man  shut  his 
eyes  and  pretended  to  be  in  a  profound  sleep. 
When  the  minister  entered  he  was  not  allowed 
to  spenk.  After  a  few  minutes,  Sir  Henry  no- 
ticed the  dying  man  peeping  out  of  his  half- 
closed  eyes  at  his  visitor,  and,  tired  of  the  re- 
straint, fairly  turned  the  minister  out  of  the 
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room.  When  lie  was  gone,  Dr.  Henry  set  the 
example  of  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expense,  and 
died  a  few  minutes  after. 

But  the  hest  types  of  the  time  were  to  be 
found  in  the  old  Courts  of  Session  and  their 
judges. 

Braxfield  was  the  Jeffreys  of  Scotland.  He 
was  the  most  famous  and  the  most  terrible  judge 
of  his  day.  A  large  dark  man,  with  rough  man- 
ner and  growling  voice,  he  terrified  culprits  be- 
fore their  case  had  begun ;  and  if  he  happened 
to  take  a  dislike  to  them,  as  he  always  did  to 
political  offenders,  evidence  in  their  favor  was 
thrown  away.  Lockhart,  in  his  "  Life  of  Scott," 
reports  him  replying  to  a  prisoner  who  had  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  jury :  "  Ye're  a  vera 
clever  chiel,  man,  but  ye  wad  bo  nane  the  waur 
o'  a  hanging!"  He  was  the  judge  who  boasted 
to  the  crown  lawyers,  in  reference  to  a  prisoner 
about  whose  guilt  there  was  some  doubt,  "Just 
gie  me  Josie  Norrie  (an  experienced  clerk)  and 
a  gude  jury,  and  I'll  doo  for  the  fallow."  The 
story  of  Lord  Kames,  who,  in  receiving  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  against  Matthew  Play,  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  chess,  ex- 
claimed to  him :  "  That's  checkmate  to  you, 
Matthew!"  has  been  credited  erroneously  to 
Braxfield  ;  but  he  was  capable  of  more  brutal 
speeches  even  than  these  monstrous  samples  of 
brutality. 

Eskgrove,  though  scarcely  more  worthy  of 
the  position  he  held  on  the  bench,  was  less  of- 
fensive than  Braxfield.  Where  the  one  was 
brutal,  the  other  was  simply  ludicrous.  He 
was  a  strange-looking  old  man,  with  a  prodi- 
gious nose  and  chin,  and  a  bluish-red  face ; 
when  he  walked  he  used  his  hands  like  fins, 
and  seemed  to  be  paddling  with  difficulty  up 
stream.  He  spoke  in  a  low,  thick  voice;  ac- 
centuating the  last  syllable  of  his  words  with 
emphasis,  and  pronouncing  his  final  gys  with  ex- 
traordinary force.  Like  many  men  of  his  time, 
the  French  Revolution  had  filled  him  with  an 
indescribable  horror  of  every  thing  anti-mo- 
narchical; his  feelings  on  this  subject  some- 
times cropped  out  in  a  ludicrous  manner.  Thus, 
on  sentencing  a  man  to  death  for  having  mur- 
dered a  soldier,  he  admonished  the  prisoner — 
"And  not  only  did  you  murder  him,  whereby 
he  was  berea-ved  of  his  life,  but  you  did  thrust 
or  push  or  pierce  or  project  or  propell  the  le- 
thall  weapon  through  the  belly-band  of  his  regi- 
men-tal  breeches,  which  were  his  Majesty's !" 

Another  criminal,  whom  he  was  sentencing 
for  burglary,  he  severely  lectured  for  his  gross 
violation  of  the  laws  regarding  property,  enum- 
erating in  succession  each  law  that  he  had 
broken ;  then  describing  the  acts  of  the  prison- 
er, he  added :  "All  this  you  did ;  and,  God  pre- 
serve us !  just  when  the  people  of  the  house 
were  sitten  doon  to  their  denner !" 

A  lady  of  great  beauty  was  once  summoned 
before  him  as  a  witness.  Her  vail  was  down 
when  she  entered  the  court.  He  addressed  her 
severely :  "  Youngg  woman !  you  will  now  con- 
sider yourself  as  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 


God  and  of  this  High  Court.  Lift  up  your 
vail ;  throw  off  alL  modesty,  and  look  me  in  the 
face !" 

Brougham  was  the  plague  of  Eskgrove's  life. 
He  was  not  to  be  put  down  on  any  pretext,  and 
bullied  the  poor  judge  till  he  was  almost  dis- 
tracted. One  day  the  court  opened,  and  Esk- 
grove saAV  with  delight  that  his  enemy  was  not 
there.  His  face  brightened,  and  he  looked  hap- 
pier than  the  audience  had  ever  seen  hirn.  But 
the  gleam  was  transitory.  Brougham  came 
in.  In  his  agony  the  poor  judge  was  heard 
to  exclaim :  "  I  declare  that  man  Broom  or 
Brou-gham  is  the  torment  of  my  life !"  By  way 
of  avenging  himself,  Eskgrove  always  called 
Brougham  "  the  Haran-gue,"  and  habitually  in- 
sulted him  in  his  charges  to  the  jury.  He 
would  tell  them  that  when  "  the  Haran-gue  said 
so  and  so,  it  was  plainly  wrongg  and  not  intel- 
ligibill." 

Brougham  could  afford  to  let  poor  Eskgrove 
say  what  he  pleased,  but  others  were  not  so 
strong.  An  unfortunate  gentleman  was  once 
brought  before  him  to  receive  sentence  for  some 
misdemeanor.  Eskgrove  began  to  give  his  rea- 
sons for  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fine  at  fifty 
pounds.  The  prisoner,  who  was  as  testy  as 
the  judge,  and  believed  himself  unjustly  pun- 
ished, could  not  catch  what  Eskgrove  was  mum- 
bling, and  exclaimed  that  they  might  as  well 
have  no  judges  at  all  as  judges  who  could  not 
be  heard.  Eskgrove  inquired  angrily  what  the 
fellow  was  saying?  Some  one  charitably  re- 
peated the  remark,  whereupon  the  old  judge 
bawled  as  loud  as  he  could :  "  My  lords,  what  I 
was  sayingg  was  very  simpell.  What  I  was  say- 
ingg  was  that,  in  my  humbell  opi-ni-on,  this  fine 
could  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterlingg." 

In  his  sentences  on  prisoners  he  was  no  im- 
provement on  Braxfield.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  him  to  wind  up  a  sentence  of  death 
with  the  words  :  "  Whatever  your  religious  per- 
sua-shon  may  be,  or  if,  as  I  suppose,  you  be  of 
no  persua-shon  at  all,  there  are  plenty  of  rev- 
erend gentlemen  who  will  be  most  happy  for  to 
show  you  the  way  to  yeternal  life." 

Another  anecdote  of  Eskgrove — their  name 
is  legion,  but  the  learned  and  witty  Lord 
Cockburn  has  preserved  the  best — will  be  read 
with  amusement  by  the  American  bench.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Scotland  for  judges  on  cir- 
cuit to  give  a  public  dinner  to  the  bar;  and  for 
this  expense  they  were  allowed  a  sum  of  money 
by  government.  Eskgrove  was  very  mean,  ami, 
to  avoid  being  cheated  by  the  landlord  of  an 
inn  where  one  of  these  dinners  was  given,  he 
made  an  arrangement  that  the  waiter  should 
keep  the  corks  of  every  bottle  of  wine  drunk. 
During  the  dinner  he  arose  and  went  behind 
the  screen  where  the  waiter  was,  and  began  to 
count  the  corks.  Finding  them  more  numer- 
ous than  he  had  expected,  he  flew  into  a  rage 
with  the  waiter,  and  declared  it  was  impossi- 
bill  that  so  much  Avine  could  have  been  drunk. 
The  waiter  assuring  him  that  the  corks  were  all 
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correct,  and  that  the  guests  were  ordering  more 
wine,  he  coolly  replied:  "Well,  then,  John,  I 
must  protect  myself!"  pocketed  a  handful  of 
the  corks,  and  resumed  his  seat  at  table. 

A  better  judge,  and  a  better  man  in  every 
way,  though  still  an  original,  was  Judge  Her- 
mand.  He  was  honest  and  fair,  but  so  choleric 
that  people  seldom  noticed  any  thing  in  him 
but  his  furious  manner  and  violent  gestures. 
When  he  was  excited  he  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  he  rose  to  plead 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  an  import- 
ant case,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  fifty 
feet  from  him,  interrupted  him  to  say:  "I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  the  learned  counsel  if  he 
will  be  so  good  as  to  refrain  from  spitting  in 
my  face !"  He  once  delivered  judgment  in  a 
case  in  opposition  to  a  recent  statute.  In  al- 
luding to  it  in  his  judgment,  he  said :  "  But 
then  we're  told  that  there's  a  statute  against  all 
this.  A  statute !  What's  a  statute  ?  Words ; 
mere  words !  Am  I  to  be  tied  down  by  words  ? 
No,  my  laards ;  I  go  by  the  law  of  right  rea- 
son." This  flagrant  usurpation  of  legislative 
functions  by  a  judge  was  brought  before  Par- 
liament in  a  severe  speech  by  Lord  Holland. 
A  friend  of  Hermand's  read  him  the  speech, 
omitting  his  name,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  He  agreed  with  Lord  Holland 
entirely,  and  flew  into  a  rage  as  usual.  When 
asked  who  the  judge  could  be,  "Why,  who 
could  it  be  but  that  creature  Meadowbank  ?" 

Hermand  was  the.prince  of  topers.  He  could 
sit  up  all  night  drinking,  and  go  to  court  fresh 
and  fit  for  business  in  the  morning.  He  re- 
garded drinking  as  a  virtue ;  and  when  temper- 
ance began  to  make  some  progress,  he  used  to 
cry  in  agony  that  h%  knew  he  would  be  left 
alone  on  the  face  of  the  earth  drinking  claret. 
He  carried  this  principle  to  the  bench  with  him. 
He  sat  once  on  a  case  of  murder,  to  try  a  drunk- 
en man  who  in  a  brawl  had  killed  his  pot  com- 
panion. In  his  charge  he  observed:  "We  are 
told  that  there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the 
prisoner  must  have  been  in  liquor.  In  liquor  ? 
Why,  he  was  drunk.  He  murdered  the  very 
man  who  had  been  drinking  with  him ;  stabbed 
him  after  drinking  a  whole  bottle  of  rum  with 
him !  Good  God !  My  laards,  if  he  will  do  this 
when  he  is  drunk,  what  will  he  not  do  when 
he's  sober  ?" 

One  story  of  Hermand,  however  it  may  af- 
fect his  reputation  as  a  judge,  does  no  injury 
to  his  character  as  a  man.  A  little  midship- 
man was  attacked  by  a  much  taller  boy,  and  by 
a  sudden  thrust  of  his  dirk  killed  his  assailant. 
He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  Hermand 
took  his  side  as  though  he  had  been  his  coun- 
sel. First,  he  refused  to  try  "  a  child."  The 
crown-lawyers  having  overcome  this  objection, 
when  the  indictment  was  read  Hermand  a^ked 
the  lad — calling  him  "My  young  friend" — 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  The  boy 
said,  "  Not  guilty,  my  lord."  "  I'll  be  sworn 
you  are  not,"  was  the  reply  of  the  bench.  And 
when  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 


Hermand  contrived  to  make  the  punishment  a 
short  imprisonment. 

This  old  Court  of  Session,  indeed,  must  have 
been  a  weary  concern  ;  and  one  can  only  won- 
der how  a  sensible  people  like  the  Scotch  sub- 
mitted to  it  as  long  as  they  did.  Want  of  pub- 
licity was,  no  doubt,  its  main  protection.  When 
accurate  reporters  were  established  the  judges 
were  speechless  with  indignation.  Eskgrove 
spluttered  in  his  rage,  "The  fallow  taks  doon 
ma  vera  words !" 

They  were,  however,  in  keeping  with  the 
other  Scottish  institutions  of  the  time.  Not 
the  least  of  Napoleon's  injuries  to  the  world 
was  the  damage  he  did  to  the  cause  of  British 
progress  by  diverting  men's  minds  at  this  time 
from  the  subject  of  their  own  condition  to  that 
of  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion.  Every 
thing  was  laid  aside  to  prepare  for  defense. 
Walter  Scott  led  his  troop  of  horse  every  day 
to  charge  at  imaginary  cuirassiers,  and  made 
fierce  sabre-cuts  at  a  turnip  on  a  pole,  which 
stood  for  a  Frenchman.  Reformers  were  iden- 
tified with  the  enemy.  And  the  wretched  state 
of  society,  of  which  we  have  exhumed  a  few 
fossils,  was  maintained  in  existence  wholly  by 
the  terror  of  French  bayonets  and  the  blood- 
thirsty Jacobins. 


AN  ALIBI. 

IN  the  autumn  of  18 —  I  had  made  my  ar- 
rangements to  retire  from  the  practice  of 
law,  and  preparatory  thereto  had  gone  up  into 
the  country  for  a  vacation  of  a  couple  of  months 
at  the  old  place,  out  of  the  reach  of  business  or 
clients. 

But  some  way  it  happened  that  I  could  not 
keep  away  from  a  court-room,  and  one  morning 

learning  that  Judge would  hold  a  circuit 

in  the  town  that  day,  I  rode  over  to  shake  hands 
with  some  old  friends,  and  gather  the  news  of 
the  county. 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning.  The  mountains 
were  covered  with  the  tints  of  autumn,  the  sky 
was  surprisingly  clear  and  blue,  every  thing  in- 
vigorating to  a  city  man.  The  ride  along  the 
country  road  was  so  inspiriting  that,  as  I  reached 
the  front  of  the  old  court-house  and  sprang  from 
my  horse,  it  was  with  a  fresher  and  more  lively 
flow  of  spirits  than  I  had  felt  in  years. 

As  I  entered  the  room  the  Judge  was  stand- 
ing near  the  stove,  with  a  group  of  lawyers  sur- 
rounding him,  and,  as  I  joined  them,  the  sheriff 
entered  with  half  a  dozen  prisoners. 

"  Criminal  business  to-day  ?"  inquired  some 
one. 

"Yes,"  said  the  District  Attorney.  "  We  pro- 
pose to  try  the  two  murder  cases  if  we  can." 

"  Who  are  the  prisoners  ?"  I  inquired. 

"A  negro,  Johnson — half  the  negroes  in  the 
county  are  Johnsons — is  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife ;  and  a  young  fellow,  named 
Randall,  for  killing  old  Solomon  Davis.  You 
ought  to  remember  the  old  man  ?" 

"I  do,  well.  I  remember  hearing  of  the 
murder." 
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There  was  no  interruption  to  the  joking  and 
laughing  around  the  stove  :  the  entrance  of  the 
solemn-faced  prisoners  had  no  effect  on  the 
group. 

That  scene,  which  is  one  of  daily  occurrence 
in  our  country,  is  worthy  a  pause  here  to  sketch. 
It  can  not  be  possible  that  any  man  who  has 
witnessed  it  as  often  as  I  have,  can  fail  to  de- 
sire the  addition  of  some  solemnities  and  for- 
malities to  our  system  of  administering  justice. 
There  is  a  terrible  carelessness  in  this  custom 
of  trying  men  for  capital  offenses  in  the  same 
way  that  we  discuss  a  dispute  about  fifty  dol- 
lars, in  the  same  court-room,  with  the  same  at- 
tendants, and  no  more  form  or  dignity.  I  could 
almost  ask  to  have  the  big  wig  and  the  black 
gown  restored. 

The  sun  shone  pleasantly  in  at  the  windows 
and  fell  across  the  wooden  seats,  and  chairs,  and 
tables,  and  on  the  torn  and  worn  carpet,  from 
which  a  sparkling  cloud  of  dust  arose  at  every 
footstep. 

The  bench  was  occupied  by  a  county  judge, 
who  was  waiting  to  sit  as  associate  judge  in  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  He  had  not  removed  his 
hat,  but  sat  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
feet  elevated  to  the  wooden  desk  in  front  of 
him,  exposing  his  soles  to  the  examination  of 
of  all  who  chose  to  look  at  them,  while  he  was 
leisurely  chewing  the  stump  of  a  half-finished 
cigar  that  had  gone  out  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. 

Three  or  four  lawyers  and  clerks  were  busily 
writing  at  the  table  in  the  bar.  Twenty  or  thir- 
ty jurors  were  scattered  around  the  room,  with 
their  hats  on,  and  the  seats  of  the  outsiders 
were  beginning  to  be  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
country  folks,  eager  to  be  present  at  the  mur- 
der trials.  The  Judge  stood  near  the  stove, 
twirling  his  hat  in  his  hands,  and  talking  of  the 
weather,  the  prospect  of  frost,  the  price  of  grain, 
and  sundry  commonplaces  of  that  sort,  while  a 
hum  of  loud  voices  filled  the  entire  court-room. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  sat  the  prisoners. 
Four  of  them  were  indicted  for  minor  offenses, 
and  two  for  the  highest  known  to  our  criminal 
law.  I  believe  there  is  no  higher  grade  of  crime 
than  murder,  though  treason  precedes  it  in  the 
statute. 

The  four  who  were  to  be  tried  for  the  lesser 
offenses  were  hardened-looking  men.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  jail  imprisonment  has  a 
hardening  effect  on  most  men,  so  that  the 
months  preceding  trial  are  apt  to  unfit  a  man 
in  personal  appearance  from  making  a  favora- 
ble impression  on  the  jury. 

I  could  not  see  Randall.  He  kept  his  face 
down. 

The  colored  man,  Johnson,  was  looking 
around  him  on  the  court-room  with  wonder- 
ment. 

He  had  now  anticipated  this  day  for  months, 
and  had  supposed  that  to  others  it  would  have 
some  of  the  solemnity  it  possessed  for  him.  He 
could  not  understand  this  strange  callousness  to 
his  fate.     Was  that  comfortable-looking  man, 


who  was  so  keenly  enjoying  the  passing  joke, 
the  judge  who  was  to  administer  life  or  death 
to  him  ?  Was  that  the  bar  at  which  he  was 
to  stand,  and  from  which  he  was  to  go  to  the 
bar  of  God  if  the  jury  should  find  him  guilty  ? 
Were  these  men  who  were  scattered  around 
the  room,  talking,  laughing,  idling  the  golden 
moments  of  life,  the  men  to  inquire  into  his 
worthiness  to  live  yet  longer  in  this  sunshine, 
and  breathe,  and  move,  and  act  as  a  man  on 
the  earth?  This,  certainly,  was  not  what  he 
had  expected  when  the  great  question  of  life 
and  death  was  to  be  decided. 

At  length  the  Judge  went  up  to  his  seat.  The 
county  judge  dropped  his  feet  to  the  floor,  and 
another  associate,  a  shock-headed  man  of  small 
mental  calibre,  as  his  bullet-shaped  skull  indi- 
cated, followed  the  presiding  judge  and  sat  down 
to  doze  by  his  side.  The  crier  opened  the  court 
with  his  absurd  "  Oh  yes,"  and  the  jurors  an- 
swered to  their  names.  The  preliminaries  were 
all  finished,  and  the  court  announced  that  no 
civil  business  would  be  taken  up  until  the  cal- 
endar of  criminal  causes  was  disposed  of.  But 
no  one  left  the  court-room,  which  was  now  dense- 
ly crowded  by  the  sudden  influx  of  outsiders,  to 
whom  the  opening  of  court  had  been  announced, 
for  a  murder  trial  was  a  novelty  in  the  county, 
and  hundreds  had  flocked  into  the  town  to  at- 
tend on  it. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  I  looked  with 
some  degree  of  attention  at  the  prisoner  Ran- 
dall, who  was  charged  with  this  terrible  offense. 
He  was  a  young  man.  He  might  have  been 
twenty-five  or  seven.  His  complexion  was  ex- 
ceedingly clear ;  his  eyes  were  black  and  pierc- 
ing. His  air  was  calm  and  somewhat  strange. 
He  was  well-formed  withal,  and  the  impression 
which  his  appearance  created  was  far  from  un- 
favorable. He  had  broad  and  well-built  shoul- 
ders, a  firmly-knit  and  compact  frame,  a  grace- 
ful waist,  an  upright  carriage,  and  in  general 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  romantic  murderer. 

His  dress  was  of  the  roughest  and  most  com- 
mon sort.  It  contrasted  so  strangely  with  his 
face  that  you  were  startled.  Doubtless  his  own 
clothing  had  been  taken  from  him  ;  perhaps  to 
be  used  in  evidence  against  him.  Certainly 
that  man  wras  not  used  to  wear  that  style  of 
dress.     He  was  not  that  sort  of  person. 

When  the  indictment  was  read,  and  he  was 
called  on  to  plead  to  it,  he  answered  "Not 
guilty,"  in  a  firm,  clear  voice.  I  leaned  forward 
to  him  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  sympathy 
that  I  could  not  restrain. 

"  Have  you  counsel  ?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"  I  have  none." 

"  Why  have  you  not  employed  any  ?" 

He  looked  up  at  the  Judge  with  a  sort  of 
half-comical,  half-sneering  smile,  and  without 
replying,  glanced  down  at  his  clothing  and  back 
at  the  bench.  I  sat  so  close  to  him  that  1 
could  see  a  smile,  somewhat  bitter,  gradually 
coming  over  his  face,  and  at  length  he  spoke : 

"  Had  the  authorities  permitted  me  to  retain 
my  own  property,  possibly  I  might  have  seen  fit 
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to  pay  some  one  to  see  that  I  was  condemned 
in  due  form  of  law.     I  wish  no  counsel." 

"  Are  you  a  lawyer  ?" 

The  question  fell  from  the  Judge's  lips  as  if 
involuntarily.  Clearly  he  suspected,  as  I  did, 
that  the  man  was  more  than  he  seemed. 

"  I  am  not." 

"It  is  my  duty  to  urge  you  to  take  advice, 
and  I  do  so  most  sincerely.  The  court  will  as- 
sign counsel  to  you  if  you  are  unable  to  pay  for 
it  yourself." 

"  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  wish  it," 

The  man's  strange  manner  attracted  my  in- 
terest more  and  more.  There  was  a  sort  of  de- 
termination about  him  that  led  me  to  think  he 
was  some  one  in  a  desperate  humor,  resolved  on 
taking  the  chances  of  life  or  death,  with  some- 
thing of  a  preference  for  the  more  terrible  fate. 
I  had  seen  such  cases  before.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  find  men  thus  reckless  at  the  very 
moment  when  most  of  all  they  needed  delibera- 
tion and  cool  judgment. 

It  was  not  that  he  sought  a  felon's  doom.  It 
was  not  that  he  wished  to  die.  Possibly  the 
near  prospect  of  death  would  have  appalled 
him.  His  plea  of  Not  guilty  showed  that  he 
was  no  suicide. 

It  was  only  that  for  some  reason  he  was  for 
the  time  utterly  careless  of  the  future,  and  was 
willing  to  stake  his  life  on  the  toss  of  a  copper, 
or  the  decision  of  a  petit  jury,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing. 

"  Have  you  no  friends  ?" 

There  was  a  flash  of  light  across  his  counte- 
nance, and  then  a  gloom  fell  on  it  that  was  ab- 
solutely appalling  in  its  utter  despair. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  that  concerns  the  mat- 
ter now  in  hand." 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  while  the 
Judge  consulted  a  moment  with  his  associates, 
I  spoke  to  the  prisoner. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  advise  you,  Sir?" 

"Do  you  ask  as  a  lawyer,  Sir?" 

"As  a  lawyer  or  a  friend,  whichever  you 
please." 

"I  must  decline  your  kindness,  Sir!" 

"  I  appreciate  your  idea,  but  in  this  case  you 
must  forego  it.  The  court  will  appoint  some  one 
to  take  care  of  your  interests.  Is  it  not  better  to 
accept  my  offer  than  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
court,  who  will  consider  its  duty  done  by  hand- 
ing you  over  to  some  young  attorney,  who  will 
make  you  ridiculous  by  his  ignorance.  Think 
quick,  or  I  shall  be  superseded.  Come,  man, 
I  speak  as  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman.  You 
can  not  refuse  me.  I  will  at  least  save  you 
from  the  annoyance  of  a  plea  of  insanity,  or  any 
other  whim  of  a  boy." 

A  momentary  hesitation  gave  place  to  a  free 
assent,  and  he  accepted  my  proffer.  Stating  to 
the  court  my  intention  to  appear  for  the  prison- 
er, I  requested  a  few  moments'  indulgence  for 
conversation  with  him. 

I  led  him  from  the  box  to  a  side  window,  and 
began  to  question  him.  I  now  observed  an  in- 
creased restlessness  in  his  eye.     I  sought  in 


vain  to  catch  it.'  Five  minutes  of  attempted 
conversation  convinced  me  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  man  was  not  in  his  right  mind, 
and  I  returned  to  the  bar  and  stated  my  ideas, 
privately,  to  the  Judge. 

At  his  request  two  physicians  who  were  pres- 
ent examined  the  prisoner,  and  reported,  as  their 
decided  opinion,  that  the  man  was  seriously  ill, 
and  in  fact  insane;  but  it  was  their  opinion  that 
the  present  insanity  was  the  delirium  of  fever. 

"  The  man  is  ill,  very  ill,  and  it  is  only  the 
violent  excitement  of  his  fever  that  keeps  him 
standing.     He  should  be  cared  for  instantly." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  and  the 
court  immediately  remanded  the  prisoner,  with 
orders  that  he  should  be  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  fever  fit  which  had  but  just 
commenced,  was  already  grown  violent,  and  I 
followed  him  to  the  jail  with  an  anxiety  I  could 
scarcely  have  believed  possible  an  hour  before. 
Having  taken  measures  for  his  comfort,  and  ob- 
tained a  nurse  for  him,  I  left  the  jail  and  re- 
turned home,  for  it  was  impossible  to  do  any 
thing  toward  investigating  the  charge  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  this  condition.  The  trial,  of 
course,  went  off  for  the  circuit,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  some  hundreds  of  eager  horror- 
seekers,  who  laid  it  partly  to  the  Judge  and 
partly  to  me  that  they  had  not  heard  the  con- 
demnation to  death  of  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  themselves. 

And  now  let  me  return  a  few  weeks  and  state 
the  particulars  of  the  crime  imputed  to  my  un- 
fortunate client.  A  farmer  of  advanced  years 
lived  about  seven  miles  from  the  county  town 
in  his  old  house,  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
he  had  seen  the  suns  of  nearly  seventy  sum- 
mers ripen  successive  crops  of  grain  in  the  broad 
fields.  He  had  coined  the  sunshine  into  gold, 
and  had  grown  richer  than  his  neighbors,  and 
harder  of  heart  withal. 

Solomon  Davis  was  an  iron-handed  and  stony- 
hearted man.  No  one  loved  him,  not  even  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  who  had  traveled  the  journey 
of  life  with  him  for  more  than  forty  years.  But 
his  wealth  had  won  him  some  degree  of  respect, 
for  that  it  will  always  do,  and  he  was  made  a 
director  of  the  bank  in  the  county  town  when  it 
was  first  established.  But  the  old  man  never 
deposited  money  in  the  bank.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  a  subject  of  wonderment  to  the  neighbors 
what  he  did  with  his  money  between  the  time 
of  receiving  and  the  time  of  investing  it,  until 
some  person  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
strong  box  under  the  bed  in  the  old  man's  bed- 
room, where  he  doubtless  made  deposit  of  his 
riches  till  such  time  as  he  could  purchase  lands 
or  undoubted  securities.  It  was,  in  fact,  his 
own  son  that  revealed  this  secret,  for  the  old 
man  had  a  son,  a  graceless  boy,  who  had  grown 
up  into  a  wild  and  dissipated  man,  and  who  at 
length  left  home  and  had  never  been  heard  from. 
Doubtless  he  was  lost  at  sea,  or  had  died  in  some 
distant  country,  for  ten  years  had  passed  and 
no  tidings  of  him  had  reached  any  ear. 

The  wife  of  Solomon  Davis  was  a  woman  of 
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remarkable  character.  Why  she  had  married 
him  no  one  knew.  She  was  his  exact  appo- 
site in  every  respect.  In  youth  it  was  said  she 
had  been  as  beautiful  as  her  daughter  now  was, 
and  much  the  same  gentle,  lovely  person.  She 
had  been  a  calm,  quiet  person — doubtless  a  suf- 
ferer from  the  harshness  of  her  husband,  but 
never  complaining — and  now,  as  old  age  had 
come  on,  and  the  end  could  not  be  very  far  off, 
she  had  grown  more  cheerful  and  pleasant  than 
ever,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  somewhat  of  the 
sunshine  of  another  country  on  this  world's 
path. 

Bessie  Davis  was  a  sweet  girl — a  gem  in  the 
county,  known  all  over  for  her  beauty  and  her 
loveliness.  She  was  the  child  of  her  parents' 
old  age,  and  as  such  she  had  been  more  the  pet 
of  the  family;  but  as  one  and  another  went 
away  by  the  dark  road  that  never  turns  toward 
home  again,  and  at  last  John  was  gone  too,  she 
was  the  sole  stay  of  her  mother's  lonesome 
hearth  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the 
old  man  sat  silently  adding  up  the  gains  of  his 
year's  labors,  or  studying,  in  uncommunicative 
gloom,  the  prices  current  in  his  paper. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Davis  and  Bessie  had  gone 
to  pass  the  night  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. They  had  driven  the  old  horse  with  the 
gig  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  having  arranged 
every  thing  for  her  husband's  supper,  had  per- 
mitted the  servants  to  go  to  their  friends  also, 
with  directions  to  return  by  daylight  in  the 
morning. 

The  morning  never  came  to  the  old  man. 
When  the  servants  came  back  he  was  found  ly- 
ing dead  on  the  floor,  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
and  through  his  breast,  and  the  bullet  was  found 
in  the  corner,  where  it  had  fallen  from  the  wall, 
which  it  had  struck  but  lightly.  The  old  man 
had  struggled  hard  before  he  died,  for  there  was 
evidence  of  a  fierce  contest;  the  chairs  and 
table  were  overturned,  and  the  room  thrown  into 
confusion. 

The  strong  box  was  standing  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  bed,  open,  but  how  much  had  been 
abstracted  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Bills,  gold, 
silver,  and  securities,  lay  scattered  about  in  it, 
and  the  only  possible  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  robbery  that  could  be  made  was  no  bet- 
ter than  a  guess,  and  entirely  worthless. 

The  moment  that  the  discovery  was  made 
the  news  spread  like  light,  and  before  noon 
half  the  county  had  heard  of  it,  and  three 
men  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  the  mur- 
der. 

The  first  was  a  hired  man  of  the  next  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  seized  for  saying  that 
it  was  no  loss  to  the  county  if  the  old  man  was 
dead.  This  was  at  first  deemed  very  suspicious, 
but  cool  reflection  led  men  to  think  it  would 
hardly  do  to  hang  a  man  on  such  evidence,  and 
he  was  discharged.  The  second  was  a  half 
farmer,  half  horse-jockey,  who  was  trading 
horses  in  the  county  town,  and  having  rather 
an  unusual  quantity  of  gold  about  his  person, 
was  required  to  account  for  it — a  requirement 


which  proved  somewhat  embarrassing,  for  al- 
though he  had  not  gotten  it  from  Solomon 
Davis,  he  had  cheated  a  near  neighbor  of  the 
murdered  man  out  of  a  hundred  dollars  on  a 
horse  trade,  which  had  made  him  flush  for  the 
time,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  meet  the  cheated 
farmer  until  the  money  was  used  up.  But  gold 
can  no  more  carry  evidence  of  murder  on  its 
shining  face  than  it  can  carry  the  plague  through 
quarantine,  and  the  jockey  escaped  for  a  trifle 
paid  to  a  lawyer  to  have  him  discharged  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  there  being  no  information 
or  complaint  against  him. 

The  last  arrest  was  made  at  about  noon.  A 
man  of  doubtful  appearance  was  found  in  the 
forest,  about  four  miles  from  the  Davis  farm. 
When  found,  he  was  walking  and  leading  a 
horse  that  was  somewhat  lame,  but  otherwise  a 
magnificent  animal.  He  was  well  dressed,  but 
his  face  was  pale,  and  his  eye  roving  and  sus- 
picious. They  were  poor  physiognomists,  but 
they  knew  enough  to  see  that  he  was  not  an 
everyday  character,  and  they  questioned  him. 

His  replies  were  wary,  they  thought,  and 
guarded.  A  man  of  the  world  would  have 
thought  otherwise,  and  called  them  indignant. 

"  Where  was  he  going  ?" 

He  replied  to  that  question  with  a  cool  stare, 
and  walked  on. 

"Where  was  he  last  night?" 

"What  mattered  that  to  the  questioner." 

"  Have  you  money  about  you  ?" 

"  Some.     What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?" 

"  Let  us  see  it." 

At  that  he  started  back,  and  looked  up  sud- 
denly into  the  faces  of  his  interrogators,  and 
drawing  a  pistol,  held  it  very  much  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  use  it. 

One  might  have  thought  that  he  took  them 
for  highway  robbers,  so  cool  was  his  air;  but 
they  thought  differently,  and  advanced,  where- 
upon he  snapped  the  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
first.  It  did  not  go  off.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
pistol  proved  to  be  not  loaded.  He  knocked 
down  the  first  man  with  the  butt  of  it,  and  the 
second  with  his  fist,  by  a  well-directed  blow 
under  the  ear,  and  then  sprang  on  his  horse, 
and  drove  the  spurs  into  him.  But  the  poor 
horse  was  dead  beat  out,  and  stumbled  with  him 
a  hundred  rods  off,  throwing  him  into  a  pile  of 
stones,  where  he  lay  senseless  until  his  resusci- 
tated opponents  came  up  and  made  a  peaceable 
capture. 

His  pockets  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  gold  and  bank-notes,  but  nothing  to  indicate 
his  name  or  character  or  residence,  nor  did  he 
communicate  any  thing  to  his  examiners.  There 
was  blood  on  his  coat,  but  that  might  have  been 
from  his  own  wounds  on  the  stone-heap,  lie 
behaved  singularly,  refusing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions or  to  employ  any  counsel. 

One  curious  fact  appeared — one  of  those 
slight  circumstances  that  often  serve  to  support 
great  consequences.  The  horse  of  the  prisoner 
had  been  ridden  hard,  and  died  shortly  after  his 
capture.     One  of  his  shoes  was  broken,  and  the 
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half  was  missing.  This  half  was  found  lying  in 
the  road  near  the  Davis  house,  where  it  had 
doubtless  been  lost,  and  the  track  of  the  horse 
was  distinct  from  that  point  to  the  fence  in  front 
of  the  door,  where  he  appeared  to  have  paused, 
and  then  gone  at  a  long  gallop  into  the  back 
part  of  the  county.  The  trace  was  lost  a  mile 
or  two  off,  but  he  was  doubtless  returning  to- 
ward the  same  place  when  arrested.  It  was 
supposed  his  object  was  to  avoid  suspicion. 

From  that  day  till  the  opening  of  the  court 
he  had  lain  in  prison,  waiting  trial,  and  con- 
stantly in  the  same  silent,  listless  state,  which 
argued  a  determination  to  do  nothing  which 
could  compromise  his  position,  or  else  a  pitch 
of  desperation  seldom  met  with  in  a  young, 
strong  man. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  destiny  was  in  my 
hands  next  to  God's.  But  for  a  long  time  it  ap- 
peared that  he  would  answer  first  at  the  bar  of 
Heaven.  I  did  not  see  him  for  a  week  after  I 
met  him  in  court.  A  message  was  sent  to  me 
from  the  sheriff  that  the  physician  thought  he 
could  not  live  during  that  night,  and  I  rode  into 
town  to  see  him.  They  seemed  to  regard  me 
as  his  guardian,  for  I  was  the  only  person  who 
had  taken  a  particle  of  interest  in  him,  or  who 
had  been  in  any  sense  his  friend  since  his  ar- 
rest. As  I  entered  the  room  to  which  he  had 
been  transferred  after  this  attack  of  illness,  the 
physician  stepped  back  from  his  couch  and 
whispered  to  me  that  he  could  not  stand  it 
much  longer. 

He  lay  at  this  time  on  his  back.  His  wild 
eyes  flashed  hither  and  thither  with  eager  haste, 
and  yet  saw  none  of  us.  Others  surrounded  his 
soul  while  we  surrounded  his  body.-  He  was 
looking  at  them,  talking  with  them — now  pleas- 
antly, now  bitterly,  now  furiously. 

"Mother, she  said  she  did  not  love  me !  "Was 
not  that  enough  ?  I  tell  you,  Fred,  I  did  all 
that  man  could  do,  said  all  that  man  could  say. 
But  she  spurned  me,  nevertheless — drove  me 
out  by  her  coldness.  Froze  me  out,  I  should 
have  said." 

I  have  always  much  the  same  feeling,  when 
listening  to  the  ravings  of  delirium,  that  a  man 
has  when  forced  to  overhear  a  conversation  in- 
tended to  be  strictly  private.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it  now  ;  and  I  began  to  get  a  little  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  my  client  as  I  heard 
his  first  words,  and  I  listened  intently,  thinking, 
indeed,  that  I  was  to  lock  all  this  up  forever  in 
my  brain  when  he,  poor  fellow!  should  have 
ceased  to  rave. 

The  story  soon  came  out,  scarcely  with  more 
distinctness  than  in  the  words  I  have  quoted. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  a  mad  love — a  cold  and 
haughty  lady,  an  humble  suitor,  rejected  firmly, 
dismissed,  maddened,  and  driven  away  in  de- 
spair. 

In  the  mood  which  a  passionate  disposition 
was  apt  to  fall  into  under  such  circumstances, 
he  had  come  into  the  county,  and  gotten  into 
the  difficulty  which  now  involved  him. 

I  had  readily  seen  that,  in  the  combination 


of  circumstances,  there  was  really  no  evidence 
of  guilt  in  a  man  of  good  character ;  but  I  had 
some  doubts  of  being  able  to  establish  that  in 
this  case,  if  the  evidences  of  passion  were  to  be 
relied  on  which  I  now  had. 

I  pitied  him  sincerely.  That  his  whole  life 
had  been  bound  up  in  that  love  was  manifest, 
and  now  all  seemed  over. 

He  had  been  silent  for  some  moments,  dur- 
ing which  I  was  thinking,  when  he  suddenly 
broke  out  in  a  voice  of  keen,  imploring  agony. 
It  was  like  the  call  of  a  lost  spirit.  It  rang 
through  the  walls  of  the  old  jail,  waking  the 
prisoners  in  their  solitary  cells,  and  scaring 
them  into  thoughts  of  unearthly  visitors.  I 
thought  it  was  the  last — that  his  soul  was,  in 
that  wild  cry,  going  out  on  the  untried  journey. 
But  it  died  down  to  a  low  moan  of  exhausted 
suffering,  during  which  I  could  detect  the  utter- 
ance of  words,  and  suddenly  they  seemed  to  be 
words  of  pleasure,  of  delight;  and  he  said,  in 
a  low,  pleasant  voice,  "Ada!  my  Ada!  my 
darling !  Oh,  I  do  so  love  and  bless  you,  Ada !" 
and,  murmuring  her  name  over  and  over,  he 
fell  quietly  asleep. 

The  struggle  was  over.  I  slept  as  long  as 
he,  in  an  arm-chair  near  him,  and  was  roused 
by  his  first  movement.  That  was  when  he  woke 
in  his  right  mind,  and  asked  where  he  was.  At 
first,  as  the  recollection  of  his  painful  position 
came  over  him,  he  seemed  much  troubled ;  and 
as  his  memory  carried  him  only  to  the  court- 
room, and  the  plea  of  "Not  guilty,"  he  asked 
anxiously,  and  yet  with  a  smile, "  Guilty,  or  Not 
guilty  ?" 

"  Not  tried  at  all.  You  were  taken  sick  in  the 
court-room." 

"  Ah !  yes  ;  I  remember.  You  are  the  gen- 
tleman who  volunteered  to  aid  me.  I  remem- 
ber talking  with  you,  but  nothing  farther." 

The  physician  forbade  farther  conversation, 
and  I  left  him,  hoping  every  thing  from  his  im- 
proved state. 

I  called  again  a  few  days  later,  and  the  jailer 
told  me  to  go  directly  to  his  room.  "  He  don't 
want  to  see  you,  Sir,  and  told  me  to  tell  you 
so ;  but  I  reckon  you'd  better  go  in." 

He  received  me  politely,  but  coldly.  He  was 
growing  better,  but  he  was  perfectly  incom- 
municative at  first,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  talk  of  his  own  position. 

Most  men  who  lock  up  their  souls  hide  the 
key  so  carefully,  that  in  their  efforts  to  conceal 
it  they  direct  attention  to  it.  Not  so  my  friend. 
He  was  impenetrable  in  his  reserve. 

Name,  residence,  history — all  he  avoided 
strictly.  His  appearance  was  good,  his  con- 
versation brilliant  at  times,  his  manner  polish- 
ed, and  he  was  evidently  accustomed  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  refined  and  wealthy.  All  this  he 
could  not  conceal.  In  relation  to  his  own  case, 
I  at  length  persuaded  him  to  give  me  the  his- 
tory of  the  night  on  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. 

He  said  he  had  been  riding  through  the 
county  that  night  rapidly  for  urgent  reasons. 
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He  had  paused  at  the  farm-house  of  Solomon 
Davis,  where  he  had  thought  to  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water.  This  was  early  in  the  morning;  but 
the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  house  led  him  to 
suppose  no  one  was  up  yet,  and  he  rode  on. 
He  was  returning  by  another  road  when  he  was 
apprehended.  He  had  resisted  instinctively, 
and  but  for  the  accident  to  his  worn-out  horse 
he  would  have  escaped. 

"Where  were  you  the  evening  previous ?" 

"  You  must  pardon  me.  I  can  not  go  into 
that." 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
do  so.  It  is  clear  that  Davis  was  murdered 
long  before  daybreak;  so  that,  if  we  can  ac- 
count for  you  elsewhere  at  or  near  that  time, 
we  shall  clear  you." 

" That  wrould  be  proving  an  alibi" 

"Precisely." 

"I  wish  it  might  be  done  ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble. Ask  no  further  questions  on  that  point. 
If  a  defense  can  be  constructed  on  the  facts  I 
have  given,  I  am  content.  If  not,  I  must  take 
my  chance." 

"  But—" 

"  The  matter  is  settled,  Sir." 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  little  chance  for  you, 
then,  for  juries  in  this  county,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  have  an  awful  proclivity  toward  ver- 
dicts of  guilty,  and  they  will  hang  you  on  the 
slightest  possible  evidence." 

"  So  be  it,  then !     I  am  content." 

"  Content !  You  are  content  to  die,  and  a 
dog's  death  at  that  ?" 

"What  matters  the  way  one  dies?  Will  it 
make  any  difference  in  the  profoundness  of 
one's  rest  afterward  ?" 

"Perhaps  not.  But  to  die!  To  die  at  all 
is  hard,  and  few  men  can  say  that  they  are  con- 
tent with  the  prospect.  This  world  is  not  so 
dismal  after  all." 

"And  why  not?  Is  this  a  pleasant  speci- 
men of  it?"  and  he  looked  around  at  the  smoky 
walls  of  his  room  and  the  grated  windows. 

"But  you  might  be  free  from  this,  and  out 
yonder  is  a  pleasant  prospect.  See  how  the 
sunshine  gladdens  every  thing!" 

"Every  thing?  Why,  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  many  places  in  the  shade  yet.  Sunshine 
does  not  reach  every  thing ;  and  many  persons 
besides  prisoners  look  at  it  through  bars." 

"  You  are  discontented.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing in  the  world  for  such  as  you  to  do  ?" 

"  There  are  enough  to  do  it  without  me." 

"Have  you  no  ambition?" 

"  None." 

There  was  no  disappointment  nor  misan- 
thropy in  the  tone.  It  was  cool,  calm,  and  not 
expressive  of  any  emotion. 

"And  why  none  ?  Surely  the  field  for  young 
and  ardent  souls  was  never  more  open  or  more 
broad.     You  might  have  a  brilliant  career." 

"To  end  just  here  where  I  now  stand,  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  what  richer  should 
I  be  ?" 
•     "What  richer?     My  friend,   there  are   no 


riches  of  gold  to  be  taken  hence  with  you ;  but 
are  you  ready  to  go  out  now?  I  speak  not 
alone  of  the  preparation  that  all  men  need  for 
the  dark  road.  But  have  you  gathered  the  only 
earthly  riches  men  may  take  hence  with  them  ? 
Have  you  won  love?  Have  you  bound  any 
true  hearts  to  yours,  so  that  their  love  will  not 
be  broken  off  by  death  ?  Will  you  carry  anv 
human  love  into  the  unseen  wTorld  with  you?" 

"  Thank  God,  none !" 

His  voice  was  calm ;  the  tone  as  before ;  but 
he  used  three  words  in  place  of  one.  Had  he 
said  "  None !"  I  should  have  been  satisfied ;  but 
the  gratitude  he  expressed  led  me  to  recall  the 
night  when  I  stood  by  his  couch,  and  heard  him 
murmur  a  name  in  tones  of  deep  affection. 

"Is  there  any  one  waiting  your  coming  in 
that  other  world  ?" 

"No!  I  go  into  it  alone,  if  go  I  must.  But 
no  more  if  you  please.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  had  I  not  accepted  your  offer  of  as- 
sistance. I  should,  doubtless,  have  been  hung 
ere  this.  You  but  disturb  me  with  vain  ques- 
tions." 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  rising  as  if  to  leave  him, 
"  I  will  leave  you,  since  you  desire  it ;  but  un- 
derstand that  I  leave  you  to  almost  certain 
death.  You  seem  to  have  chosen  it.  Be  it  so. 
But  is  there  not  now  a  memory  of  past  joy  that 
can  win  you  back  to  some  little  love  of  life? 
Am  I  not  right  in  believing  that  you  remember 
faces  that  were  once  beloved ;  eyes  that  once 
gleamed  with  affection ;  lips  that  once  whis- 
pered words  of  thrilling  tenderness  in  your 
ears  ?  I  have  seen  men  like  vou  before,  and  I 
know  that  the  despair  of  disappointed  love  is 
often  terrible,  is  worse  than  any  other;  but 
there  are  thoughts,  memories  of  joys  lost — but 
whose  soft  and  holy  beauty  lingers  yet — that 
are  enough  to  call  back  life  to  the  dead  soul; 
almost  to  revive  the  dead  body.  Think  of 
these,  and  say  if  I  must  leave  you." 

"  I  have  no  such  thoughts ;  no  such  memo- 
ries.    Excuse  me.     I  am  much  exhausted." 

And  so  I  left  him.  I  called  the  next  day, 
and  was  denied  admission ;  the  next,  and  was 
again  denied;  and  so  I  abandoned  him,  and 
returned  to  the  city,  leaving  a  note  for  him  re- 
peating my  offer  of  services  if  he  were  disposed 
to  accept  them.     But  I  did  not  hear  from  him. 

The  memory  of  the  lonesome  prisoner  haunt- 
ed me.  I  did  not  think  I  had  felt  so  much  for 
him.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  memory  of  his 
face  that  night  I  passed  by  his  side. 

One  morning  I  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  client,  who  introduced  a  gentleman 
to  me  who  wished  some  advice.  He  was  an 
American  by  birth,  who  had  passed  the  chief 
portion  of  his  life  abroad  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, where  he  had  married  and  brought  up 
one  child,  a  daughter,  now  nearly  twenty  years 
of  age.  On  the  death  of  her  mother  he  had 
desired  to  return  to  America;  but  the  great 
obstacle  to  this  was  the  fact  that  his  daughter 
was  betrothed  to  a  man  of  high  standing,  and 
the  completion  of  her  marriage  would  effect  a 
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separation  that  he  could  not  think  of  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
very  ardent  feelings.  He  had  not  loved  her 
mother  very  much  ;  but  the  daughter  had  won 
a  place  for  herself  in  his  heart,  and  though  the 
marriage  had  been  contracted  through  the  in- 
fluence of  wealthy  relatives  of  his  wife,  he  had 
found  out  the  repugnance  of  his  child  to  the 
proposed  match,  and  had  readily  lent  himself 
to  her  design  to  escape  the  fulfillment  of  her 
forced  vows.  Leaving  covertly,  he  had  brought 
her  with  him  to  this  country.  But  he  had  been 
followed  by  the  suitor,  and  though  he  had  not 
been  six  months  in  America,  he  was  already 
surrounded  by  persecutors  who  had  convinced 
him  that  he  must  sacrifice  one  of  two  things, 
his  daughter  or  her  large  fortune.  He  had  un- 
wisely written  a  great  many  letters  acknowl- 
edging the  betrothal,  and  there  was  thus  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  contract  of  marriage.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  threats  that  had 
been  made  could  be  enforced,  and  whether  it 
was  so  serious  an  alternative  that  was  before 
him.  His  long  absence  from  America  had 
made  him  almost  a  foreigner  in  his  ignorance 
of  our  laws. 

My  quiet  laugh  at  his  story  reassured  him 
more  than  words  could  have  done,  and  he  was 
altogether  relieved  when  I  explained  to  him 
that  his  choice  was  simply  to  consent  to  the 
marriage,  or  pay  such  damages  as  a  jury  might 
be  induced  to  give  for  the  breach  of  contract ; 
and  I  added  that,  in  my  limited  experience,  I 
had  never  known  an  action  of  the  sort  brought 
by  a  rejected  man,  except  in  the  renowned  case 
of  Wilkins  versus  Blake,  which  was  a  good  pre- 
cedent for  all  such  cases. 

The  few  word3  I  spoke  made  a  new  man  of 
him.  He  had  been  living  in  retirement,  having 
no  acquaintances  but  the  foreigners  who  had 
tracked  him  out,  and  his  bankers,  who  were  my 
clients.  He  blessed  the  day  which  led  him  to 
ask  the  advice  of  the  latter,  and  brought  him 
to  my  office ;  and  he  begged  me  to  go  then  in- 
stantly to  his  house  and  see  his  daughter — an 
honor  I  was  forced  to  decline.  But  I  yielded 
to  his  urgent  entreaties,  and  promised  that  same 
evening  to  see  her;  and  I  did  so. 

She  was  a  magnificent  creature.  Let  me  see 
now  if  I  can  describe  her.  No,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt it.  Imagine  her  what  you  please,  only 
full  of  life,  and  gentleness,  and  exquisite  grace, 
and  loveliness.  She  was  one  to  make  young 
men  mad.  I  was  a  bachelor  of  fifty,  and  not 
apt  to  be  crazy  about  women ;  but  my  partner 
laughed  at  me  next  morning  when  I  described 
her  to  him,  and  told  me  I  was  growing  young 
again. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on  terms  of  remarkable 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Walton's  family,  and  found 
myself  at  his  dinner-table  almost  as  regularly 
as  he  was  there  himself.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this,  the  chief  one  being  that  the 
old  gentleman's  affairs  required  careful  exam- 
ination by  a  lawyer,  and  I  devoted  the  evenings 
to  him  for  nearly  or  quite  a  month.     The  sec- 


ond was,  that  he  and  his  daughter  afforded  two 
interesting  objects  for  an  observing  person  to 
study.  He  was  somewhat  simple-minded,  ex- 
ceedingly warm-hearted  and  frank ;  while  she 
was  full  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  gifted 
with  refined  tastes  and  keen  appreciation  and 
love  of  the  beautiful. 

"By-the-way,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Walton 
one  day  after  dinner,  "what  do  you  suppose  has 
become  of  Mr.  Gaston  ?  He  has  not  been  here 
in  two  months,  or  more." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  do  not  know,  father." 

"Do  not  be  so  serious  about  it,  child.  I  did 
not  think  you  did  know.  You  speak  as  quickly 
as  if  you  thought  I  suspected  you  of  a  secret 
correspondence  with  him." 

She  actually  blushed  at  the  suggestion,  and 
looked  reproachfully  at  her  father,  who  contin 
ued  to  speak,  but  addressed  himself  to  me. 

"Mr.  Gaston  and  his  mother  and  brother 
crossed  the  ocean  with  us.  They  were  pleasant 
acquaintances.  Miss  Walton  enjoyed  their  so- 
ciety much.  He  has  not  been  here  of  late, 
though  Mrs.  Gaston  has  called  frequently.  He 
must  have  left  the  city.  I  thought  at  one  time 
that  it  was  possible  young  Gaston  might  be  a 
lover ;  but  he  seems  to  have  vanished." 

"We  met  them  first  in  Italy." 

"  Ah !  so  we  did.  You  remember  it  better 
than  I." 

"A  lover  for  Miss  Walton,"  said  I,  looking 
at  her,  and  meeting  her  kindling  eyes.  "  On 
my  word,  that  is  a  strange  idea.  What  say  you 
to  it,  Miss  Walton  ?" 

"Why  strange?  May  I  not  have  lovers, 
Sir?" 

"As  many  as  you  choose.  But  I  cant  im- 
agine the  man  bold  enough  to  think  of  winning 
you.  You  are  rather  one  of  the  sort  I  should 
think  of  buying  through  your  family,  as  our 

friend  Count thought  to  do,  rather  than 

to  be  approached  with  idea  of  winning  you." 

She  laughed,  and  our  conversation  ran  on 
in  a  light,  pleasant  strain,  about  love,  and  love- 
matches,  and  similar  subjects,  until  I  was  led,  in 
some  way  I  have  since  forgotten,  to  tell  the  in- 
cident of  my  late  client  in  the  jail  of  

County. 

At  the  first  the  countenance  of  my  listener 
betrayed  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  at 
my  description  of  the  night-scene,  and  his  de- 
lirium, and  the  words  he  used,  she  sprang  from 
her  seat. 

"  Why,  that  is  John  Gaston  !" 

"Why,  Ada,  I  am  astonished!" 

"  Ada !"  It  was  the  first  time  her  father  had 
used  the  name.  The  whole  truth,  of  course, 
crossed  my  mind  immediately,  without  need  for 
the  explanation  the  brave  girl  gave  instantly. 

"Father,"  said  she,  in  an  excited  tone,  "I 
love  John  Gaston,  and  he  loves  me.  I  have 
rejected  him  three  several  times :  once  in  Eu- 
rope, once  on  shipboard,  once  here — each  time 
because  I  knew  not  whether  I  was  free.  I 
treated  him  lightly,  scornfully,  because  it  seem- 
ed best  to  teach  him  to  forget  me.     The  last 
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time  Ave  parted  lie  was  in  such  despair  that  I 
was  nearly  wild  with  the  agony  myself.  But  I 
heard  no  more  from  him ;  and  I  hoped,  for  his 
sake  and  mine,  that  he  had  returned  to  Europe. 
But  he  went  away  that  night  on  horseback,  was 
apprehended  for  a  murder,  is  lying  in  prison 
waiting  his  trial,  is  likely  to  die.  I  must  go 
and  save  him.  Let  us  go  to-morrow.  Will  to- 
morrow do,  Mr.  Phillips  ?" 

At  that  moment  I  recollected  that  the  day 
for  the  session  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  for 

County,  which  would  regularly  occur  in 

three  months,  was,  by  a  new  arrangement, 
changed  to  this  very  day.  It  might  be  already 
too  late  for  the  trial.  At  all  events  the  only 
chance  was  for  the  next  morning,  and  it  was  a 
long  way  to  ride.  But  we  laid  our  plans  in- 
stantly. First  a  note  was  dispatched  to  the  res- 
idence of  Mrs.  Gaston,  explaining,  as  well  as 
was  possible,  the  circumstances  of  her  son's  case. 
She  had  supposed  him  in  Europe,  as  he  had 
sent  a  note  to  her  to  that  effect,  she  being  out 
of  town.  His  long- continued  silence  had  cre- 
ated no  alarm,  for  he  was  always  a  wayward 
and  unintelligible  person,  of  violent  passions, 
and  given  to  long  wanderings ;  and,  indeed,  he 
had  not  been  so  long  absent  that  a  letter  from 
across  the  ocean  could  be  expected.  Then  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  all  night,  until 
the  morning,  up  the  country  roads.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  when  we  reached  the  old  place  in  the 
grove,  and  forgetting  that  the  country  courts 
open  an  hour  earlier  than  we  do  in  the  city,  Ave 
paused  a  little  Avhile  for  refreshment.  It  Avas 
after  ten  Avhen  Ave  entered  the  court-room. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  at  that  moment. 

He  deserved  to  hang  for  the  deliberate  sui- 
cide he  was  committing.  But  I  had  begun  to 
pardon  him.  There  was  his  own  despair  at  the 
loss  of  such  a  Avoman,  and  then  there  was  the 
impossibility  of  proving  an  alibi  except  by  bring- 
ing her  to  the  stand  to  testify  to  the  humiliating 
circumstances  of  that  night. 

As  we  entered  the  court-room,  the  trial,  Avhich 
had  occupied  the  court  the  entire  day  previous, 
Avas  draAving  to  a  close.  The  evidence  had 
A'astly  increased  in  strength.  The  pistol-ball 
was  found  to  fit  the  pistols  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  prisoner.  Mrs.  Davis  had  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner,  Avhom  she  had 
not  seen  since  the  murder  until  the  previous 
day,  had  been  at  the  farm  some  Aveeks  prior  to 
the  murder,  and  had  conversed  several  hours 
Avith  Mr.  DaAis,  during  which  time  the  old  man 
had  opened  his  chest  to  take  out  title  deeds,  and 
might  then  have  exhibited  his  gold.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  Iioav  much  had  been  stolen ; 
but  it  Avas  proved  that  Mr.  Davis  had  received  a 
considerable  payment  in  foreign  gold  a  few  days 
previously,  and  ten  pieces  found  in  possession 
of  the  accused  Avere  of  similar  description.  The 
horse's  tracks  Avere  identified,  the  broken  horse- 
shoe, the  empty  pistol,  the  manner  of  arrest,  the 
behavior  of  the  prisoner,  every  thing  was  proved, 
and  the  case,  which  I  had  thought  a  very  slight 


one,  Avas  actually  magnified  into  very  clear  evi- 
dence of  deliberate  murder.  But  the  Avorst  tes- 
timony of  all  had  been  elicited  in  an  unexpected 
moment.  Bessie  Davis  Avas  on  the  stand,  prov- 
ing some  point  of  little  importance,  Avhen  she 
for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of  the  face  of 
Gaston,  and  she  started  up  with  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise that  startled  the  entire  court-room ;  the 
next  instant  she  sank  back,  trembling  and  sob- 
bing as  if  her  little  heart  Avould  break. 

Bessie  Davis  Avas  Avell  beloved  by  every  per- 
son in  that  court-room,  and  her  conduct  caused 
a  universal  sensation.  The  prosecuting  officer, 
who  was  a  clever  enough  laAvyer,  but  a  man  of 
little  fineness  of  feeling,  blundered  out  a  demand 
if  she  had  eArer  seen  him  before. 

Then  the  story  came  out.  Bessie  had  seen 
him  the  same  day  her  mother  had  mentioned, 
though  not  at  the  same  time.  She  had  met 
him  every  evening  after  that.  He  had  appoint- 
ed to  meet  her  on  the  road  near  the  house,  in 
the  gloaming,  and  he  had  come  each  time  on 
horseback,  and  had  Avalked  for  half  an  hour  Avith 
her. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

Ah,  Bessie !  it  Avas  hard  to  tell  that  croAvded 
court-room  the  soft  Avords  he  had  Avhispered  in 
her  ears,  the  promises  he  had  made,  the  voavs 
they  had  exchanged.  But  so  it  Avas ;  and  she 
gained  courage  to  recount  the  Avhole. 

It  Avas  just  as  this  commenced  that  Ave  en- 
tered, and  the  croAvd  gave  Avay  Avhen  it  Avas  said 
that  we  were  Avitnesses.  John  Gaston  Avas  gaz- 
ing at  the  beautiful  girl  on  the  witnesses'  stand 
Avith  open  eyes  and  undisguised  astonishment. 
Was  he  dreaming?  Could  he  have  made  love- 
so  desperately  as  all  that,  and  never  have  knoAvn 
it?  The  Avitness  Avas  telling  truth  beyond  a 
doubt.  No  one  could  hesitate  to  believe  that 
beautiful  and  simple-hearted  girl,  as  she  told 
the  story  of  her  oAvn  Aveakness.  She  Avept,  too, 
at  intervals,  and  her  tears  told  awfully  against 
the  accused,  who  noAv  stood  charged  Avith  Avin- 
ning  that  pure  and  gentle  girl's  loAe,  with  the 
cruel  intent  in  his  soul  to  murder  her  father. 

"  He  left  me  at  sunset  the  evening  before  he 
kil — before  my  father's  death.  He  said  I  might 
not  hear  from  him  again  in  six  months  or  more, 
but  he  SAvore  on  this  cross  which  he  gave  me, 
that  he  Avould  come  back  within  the  year,  and 
I  promised  him — that — I — Avould — love — him 
— and  Avait — for  him." 

"Ah,  John  Gaston — John  Gaston,  Iioav  could 
you  be  so  faithless !" 

My  vailed  companion  had,  with  myself,  pressed 
up  to  the  side  of  the  prisoner's  box,  and  she 
spoke  these  words  in  a  Ioav  tone,  but  so  full  of 
fun,  of  keen  enjoyment  of  a  ludicrous  scene,  that 
it  added  to  my  beAvilderment,  while  it  startled 
him  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  looked  around, 
leaned  over  toAvard  her,  Avhispered  a  Avord  or 
tAA'o,  received  a  Avhispered  reply,  and  then  a 
light  spread  over  his  face  that  AAras  totally  hcav 
to  me,  and  he  seemed  like  a  new  man.  He  ut- 
tered a  loud  cry,  and  reaching  out  his  hand  to 
mine,  grasped  it  Avith  an  energy  that  was  posi- 
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tively  painful.  This  sudden  movement,  and 
the  approach  of  Mr.  Walton,  created  so  much 
confusion  that  the  court  ordered  the  noise  to  be 
suppressed,  and  I  advanced  into  the  bar  toward 
the  young  lawyer  who  had  been  assigned  for 
the  defense  during  my  absence.  He  recognized 
me  immediately,  and  I  begged  permission  of 
the  court  to  consult  a  few  moments  with  him 
before  we  opened  the  defense. 

A  few  words  from  Miss  Walton  had  put  me 
in  possession  of  the  explanation  to  Miss  Davis's 
testimony,  and  I  now  learned  all  that  Mr. 
Stevens  had  proposed  to  do  for  his  client.  He 
was  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  defense  with 
no  sort  of  evidence  in  his  favor,  but  he  had 
gotten  up  some  ingenious  plans,  which  were 
now  entirely  useless.  I  took  the  case  up  with 
confidence,  and  opened  the  defense  by  stating 
my  ability  to  prove  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  promised  to  astonish  the  court 
and  jury  and  crowd  in  general,  but  Miss  Davis 
in  particular,  whom  I  took  occasion  to  compli- 
ment in  terms  that  evidently  secured  favor  from 
many  who  heard  me. 

The  testimony  was  brief  and  clear.  Mr. 
Walton  remembered  the  day  and  the  evening 
distinctly.  He  had  himself  exchanged  his  own 
foreign  gold  that  day  with  Gaston  (called  Ran- 
dall in  the  indictment),  and  he  could  identify 
the  pieces  though  he  had  not  seen  them  since. 
"All  my  gold  was  of  one  sort.  English  sover- 
eigns of  the  reign  of ,  and  dated  18 — .     I 

brought  them  from  London  with  me."  On  ex- 
amination the  ten  pieces  found  on  the  prisoner 
proved  to  be  the  same.  The  evening  before 
the  murder  he  had  left  Gaston  in  his  own  draw- 
ing-room at  nine  o'clock,  with  Miss  Walton, 
and  he  was  sure  he  was  there  until  much  later. 

Then  Miss  Walton  took  the  stand.  It  was  a 
splendid  sight  to  see  her.  The  contrast  with 
Bessie  Davis  was  noticed  by  every  one.  Bessie 
was  white  and  dove-like ;  Miss  Walton  was 
dark,  radiant,  and  queenly.  Her  beauty  took 
the  gazers  by  storm.  No  one  could  help  loving 
and  idolizing  it.  The  whole  court-room  hung 
on  the  accents  of  her  clear,  musical  voice,  as  if 
it  were  a  superior  being  that  spoke.  She  seemed 
in  her  element  too.  The  embarrassment  of 
Bessie  Davis  had  prepared  her  for  her  story, 
and  it  was  much  easier  to  describe  her  own  ex- 
perience after  listening  to  that  simple  and  affect- 
ing history. 

As  she  proceeded  the  court  and  jury  began 
to  lean  toward  the  prisoner.  She  told  first  of 
all  the  facts  as  to  his  presence  with  her  that 
night.  Then  the  night  previous,  and  each  night 
for  a  month.  He  had  never  missed  an  evening 
since  they  had  been  in  America.  And  then 
she  laughed  pleasantly,  and  said  that  she  was 
sorry  to  contradict  the  young  lady  yonder,  but 
she  had  a  stronger  claim  on  John  Gaston  than 
Miss  Davis,  and  she  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
it.  "He  could  not  have  been  making  love  to 
Miss  Davis  on  those  evenings,  for  the  same 
promises  that  she  says  he  was  making  to  her, 
he  made  to  me  at  those  very  moments,  after 


dinner,  in  the  twilight,  in  the  drawing-room  in 
,  fifty  miles  from  here." 

A  smile  began  to  steal  over  all  the  faces  in 
the  room,  except  that  of  Bessie  Davis,  who  was 
looking  in  bewilderment  from  the  prisoner's  box 
to  the  witnesses'  stand.  She  was  puzzled.  She 
did  not  think  for  one  instant  that  the  beautiful 
girl  who  was  testifying  told  aught  but  the  truth. 
Her  face  and  voice  were  too  pure  and  guileless. 

"I  can  explain  Miss  Davis's  error.  I  am 
sorry  it  has  happened,  for  she  might  have  been 
spared  the  statement  which  has  been  drawn 
from  her.  Mr.  Gaston  has  a  twin  brother,  so 
like  him  that  no  casual  observer  can  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
Mr.  Phillips,  please  ask  Miss  Davis  the  color  of 
Mr.  Gaston's  eyes." 

It  was  out  of  order,  but  the  excitement  had 
become  great,  and  all  rules  of  testimony  were 
forgotten.  I  asked  the  question,  and  Miss 
Davis  replied  with  a  blush  that  convinced  us 
she  had  often  observed  them. 

"  I  think  they  are  blue." 

"  Can  you  not  speak  more  decidedly  ?" 

"  They  are  blue." 

"And  Mr.  Gaston's  yonder  could  never  have 
been  mistaken  for  blue.  They  are  of  the  black- 
est. That  is  almost  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween the  brothers.  Miss  Davis  has  known 
Frederick,  not  John  Gaston,  and  that  Frederick 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  murder  I  am  very 
certain." 

"  Of  course  he  had  not,"  said  a  voice  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  exact  copy  of  the  prisoner  forced 
his  way  into  the  bar  and  toward  John  Gaston. 
The  meeting  of  the  two  brothers  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

Of  course  the  trial  was  over. 

And  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  Bessie 
Davis,  who  had  nearly  fainted  when  it  at  length 
became  apparent  that  her  innocent  story  and 
confession  of  the  walks  under  the  elm-trees  in 
the  gloaming,  and  all  her  heart's  secret  store 
of  love,  had,  after  all,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  and  had  been  brought  out  by  a  mistake. 

But  Miss  Walton  and  both  the  brothers  were 
at  her  side,  and  when  a  verdict  was  recorded, 
under  direction  of  the  court,  and  we  went  out 
to  the  carriages,  the  crowd  greeted  us  with 
hearty  cheers  that  seemed  significant  of  their 

joy. 

"  The  scoundrels !"  said  John  Gaston,  as  he 
looked  out  of  the  carriage  window.  "Every 
man  of  them  would  rather  see  me  hung  than 
here.  They  would  not  have  been  here  if  they 
had  supposed  there  would  be  an  acquittal." 

So  my  story  is  ended.  I  leave  the  reader  to 
gather  up  the  ends  which  I  have  failed  to  work 
in,  and  fasten  them  as  he  pleases. 

They  were  married  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  in  my  profes- 
sional history.  For  I  called  it  a  professional 
affair  altogether,  inasmuch  as  I  lost  sight  of 
all  of  them  immediately,  and  had  no  other  ac- 
quaintance with  any  of  them  than  this  which  I 
have  sketched. 
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I  should  add,  however,  that  the  murderer  of 
Solomon  Davis  was  discovered  many  years  after- 
ward  in  the  shape  of  a  peddler,  who  betrayed 
himself  in  a  drunken  frolic,  and  who  was  con- 
victed and  hanged,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
good  people  of  the  county. 

SOLDIERING  IN  OREGON. 

SERGEANT  JONES,  Third  Regiment  U.  S. 
Artillery,"  sends  us  a  huge  bundle  of  man- 
uscript, with  sundry  rough  sketches,  from  the 
"Camp  at  the  Mouth  of  Rogue  River,  Oregon." 
It  is  a  portion  of  his  daily  journal,  written  in 
camp  on  the  top  of  a  bread-box  instead  of  a 
table ;  the  sketches,  which  are  any  thing  but 
artistic  productions,  having  been  made  with  the 
stump  of  a  pencil  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  as  the  Sergeant  tells  its. 

These  rough  jottings  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
life  of  our  soldiers  in  Oregon,  more  accurate, 
probably,  than  we  could  gain  from  more  pre- 
tending sources ;  and.  we  must  introduce  the 
Sergeant  to  our  readers. 

"  Uncle  Sam  makes  a  few  soldiers  go  a  great 
ways,"  he  writes,  in  a  desponding  mood.  This 
is  true  in  more  senses  than  one.  Company  B. 
had  just  returned  to  California  from  a  scout  up 
the  Columbia  River,  a  thousand  miles  and  more 
to  the  north,  where  they  had  tramped  over 
snowy  mountains  and  forded  icy  rivers ;  and 
now,  before  they  had  done  limping,  orders  came 
that  they  must  set  off  for  the  Gila  River,  al- 
most a  thousand  miles  to  the  south,  "  across  a 
desert  plain  where  it  is  so  hot  that  one  can 
make  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fall  by 
breathing  upon  the  bulb." 

Uncle  Sam  made  these  soldiers,  at  all  events, 
"  go  a  great  way." 

Just  then  Indian  hostilities  broke  out  on 
Rogue  River,  and  Company  B.,  with  several 
other  companies,  among  which  was  the  "Third 
Artillery,"  were  ordered  to  proceed  thither  at 
once.  "That  dreadful  Rogue  River  country," 
exclaims  the  Sergeant,  "  away  up  in  Oregon, 
among  bleak  forests  and  wild  mountains  and 
wily  savages.  I  wish  we  had  gone  to  the  Gila 
instead." 

In  due  time  the  troops,  some  hundreds  in 
number,  were  packed  away,  as  thickly  as  books 
on  a  library  shelf,  on  board  a  little  steamer, 
which  was  to  land  detachments  of  them  at  va- 
rious posts  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget's  Sound. 
The  Sergeant  jots  down  a  wish  that  it  may  not 
rain  for  a  few  days,  as  most  of  the  men  must 
sleep  on  deck. 

The  Third  Artillery  is  dropped  at  Crescent 
City,  a  half-moon  of  shanties  drawn  up  on  the 
shore,  with  the  eternal  surf  of  the  broad  Pacific 
beating  forever  in  front,  and  dense  forests  dark- 
ling in  the  rear.  Six  months  before  it  had  been 
a  busy  place.  Long  trains  of  mules  set  out 
thence  for  the  diggings,  some  ten  or  twelve 
days'  journey  among  the  mountains.  Then 
arose  the  quarrels  with  the  Indians.  Smith's 
Valley,  the  home  of  a  coast  tribe,  was  "taken 
up"  by  the  settlers,  who  stole  the  squaws  and 


ordered  the  men  to  betake  themselves  forthwith 
to  other  quarters.  But  there  was  no  place  to 
which  the  poor  fellows  could  go.  The  Coast 
Indians  are  fish-eaters,  and  can  not  get  a  living 
by  hunting  among  the  mountains  ;  besides,  the 
mountain  Indians  kill  them  wherever  they 
catch  them.  If  they  were  to  be  killed,  it  might 
as  well  be  in  one  place  as  another.  So  they 
took  to  threatening  the  whites,  and  slaughtering 
their  cattle.  The  settlers  retaliated  by  killing 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe;  and  the  miser- 
able survivors  came  in  and  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  save  their 
lives — for  a  while  at  least.  In  the  mean  time 
the  business  of  mining  was  ruined,  the  pros- 
perity of  Crescent  City  was  destroyed,  and  the 
traders  migrated  to  other  quarters. 

The  Indians,  naked  and  without  weapons, 
were  encamped  on  a  rock  near  the  city,  where 
they  received  rations  from  the  Government. 
The  soldiers  remained  at  Crescent  City  for  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  drill  the  fresh  recruits. 
One  day,  while  practicing  with  the  howitzer,  a 
shell  burst  in  front  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  a 
fragment  fell  plump  among  a  group  of  the  sav- 
ages, who  were  squatted  on  the  ground,  en- 
gaged in  their  gambling  game,  played  with  bits 
of  stick.  They  thought  that  their  last  hour  hr.d 
come.  It  was  affecting  to  see  how  hopelessly 
they  croAvded  around  the  officer  who  had  them 
in  charge,  crying,  "  We  thought  you  told  us  you 
wouldn't  kill  us."  They  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  they  were  not  to  be  massacred  on 
the  spot. 

A  detachment  of  the  troops  were  soon  on 
their  march  for  Rogue  River.  A  portion  of 
the  way  lay  through  a  forest  of  huge  red-wcod 
trees.  "  No  one,"  says  the  Sergeant,  "  who  has 
not  seen  them  can  form  any  idea  of  these  won- 
derful forests.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
great  dripping  green  ferns  upon  which  no  sun 
has  ever  shone.  Gray,  mouldering  columns 
fifty,  sixty,  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  tower 
up,  choking  the  space  above  and  around.  The 
eye  follows  these  columns  for  hundreds  of  feet 
aloft.  Then  they  divide  into  great  branches, 
and  these  again  into  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  lesser  limbs,  upon  the  extremities  of  which 
grow  millions  of  minute  needle-like  leaves — the 
only  green  thing  in  all  the  structure.  I  meas- 
ured some  of  these  trunks,  and  found  them 
five-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter,  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground.  I  counted  the  rings  in  a 
small  tree,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  found 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty;  so  that  these 
giants  must  have  been  growing  more  than  a 
thousand  years." 

In  default  of  words,  the  Sergeant  tries  a 
sketch  of  one  of  these  trees.  The  huge  trunk 
occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sheet  of 
paper,  and  by  it,  as  a  sort  of  measure,  is  a 
horseman,  depicted  on  as  small  a  scale  as  his 
blunt  pencil  will  permit.  "It  won't  do,"  he 
writes  under  the  picture,  by  way  of  note — 
"the  tree  doesn't  look  big  enough."  The  trail 
through  this  forest  was  a  bed   of  soft  mud. 
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winding  around  the  trees,  through  which  the 
men  plodded  wearily,  each  loaded  with  rations 
for  three  days. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  river  which  must 
be  forded.  When  the  thick  woolen  trowsers 
of  the  soldiers  become  saturated  with  water, 
they  are  so  heavy  as  to  interfere  with  the 
marching.  So  the  Captain  ordered  every  man 
to  strip  off  his  lower  garments,  keeping  his  coat 
on.  Clothing,  rations,  and  ammunition  were 
then  hoisted  upon  their  shoulders  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  water,  which  was  waist-deep, 
running  with  great  velocity,  and  as  cold  as  ice. 
The  Captain  and  another  officer  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  deepest  part,  so  as  to  help  any  one 
who  might  be  swept  from  his  feet.  In  plunged 
the  bare-legged  troops,  and  with  infinite  plash- 
ing and  oh-oh-ing  buffeted  their  way  across. 
A  couple  of  the  "little  uns"  lost  their  footing, 
and  disappeared  for  a  moment  under  the  wa- 
ter; but  were  fished  up  by  the  officers.  Only 
four  men  had  their  ammunition  wet. 

After  a  while  they  struck  the  coast,  and 
marched  along  it,  over  cheerless  bluffs  and 
naked  sand-hills.  Near  a  small  creek  they 
found  a  spot  where  settlers  had  "  located." 
The  burnt  rafters  of  the  huts,  the  pigs  and 
poultry  running  wild,  and  a  new-made  grave, 
told  the  story  of  the  little  settlement,  and  of  its 
destruction  by  the  savages.  At  another  place, 
two  graves  were  pointed  out  near  a  picket. 
Here  a  couple  of  squaws  were  buried.  They 
had  approached  the  post  to  talk  with  the  whites, 
who,  thinking  they  might  be  spies,  had  shot 
them  on  the  spot.  There  is  a  fearful  account 
in  barbarity  open  between  the  settlers  and  the 
savages.  Who  can  tell  on  which  side  the  bal- 
ance lies? 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Chetkoe  the  sol- 
diers found  the  ruins  of  a  hut.  It  had  be- 
longed to  an  adventurer  who  had  established 
a  ferry  across  the  river.  The  Indians  ferried 
people  across  at  a  lower  price  than  he  demand- 
ed. He  maltreated  them,  and  hence  arose  the 
troubles  in  this  region.  Here  the  troops  hap- 
pened to  find  a  cacM  of  potatoes  and  cabbages 
that  had  belonged  to  the  late  ferryman.  "  This 
was  a  God-send  to  us  poor  soldiers,"  says  the 
Sergeant,  "  for  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  furnish  them 
witli  any  thing  of  the  sort  better  than  rice  and 
tough  old  beans.  Every  man  was  busy  at  the 
cache  in  a  moment,  eager  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
'praties'  for  supper.  The  ferryman's  fence, 
which  made  capital  fuel,  suffered  some — and 
so  did  we,  for  it  began  to  rain,  and  kept  it  up 
all  night." 

Hereabouts  an  express  met  them,  urging  the 
Colonel  to  hurry  on  to  a  point  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  where  fighting  was  going  on. 
Twenty-five  volunteers  had  fortified  themselves 
on  a  sand-bank,  where  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  Indians.  Off  went  the  soldiers,  up  hills 
and  down  precipices.  One  of  the  mules  slipped 
going  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  in  his  struggles  to 
regain  his  feet,  kicked  a  nugget  of  pure  gold 
out  of  the  hill-side.     It  was  picked  up  by  the 


man  who  happened  to  be  next  behind  the  long- 
eared  quadruped.  -  It  weighed  two  and  a  half 
ounces. 

They  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  Indians — a 
little  too  sharp,  as  one  fellow  found  to  his  cost. 
He  saw  something — or  thought  he  did — and 
gave  the  alarm — "  Indians  !" 

"  Charge — double  quick !"  shouted  the  Col- 
onel, and  the  soldiers  dashed  into  the  woods. 
But  not  an  Indian  was  there,  much  to  the  wrath 
of  the  officer. 

"  Where's  the  man  that  cried  Indians  ?"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Send  him  here.  So  you  are  the 
fellow  that  saw  Indians  when  there  were  none ! 
How  dare  you  give  a  false  alarm  ?  I'll  give  you 
Indians  next  time  you  play  such  a  trick ! — Move 
on!" 

When  they  reached  the  volunteers,  they  found 
that  they  had  had  an  unpleasant  time  of  it. 
They  had  been  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  pen,  only 
two  or  three  logs  high,  and  these  were  stuck 
full  of  arrows  and  bullets.  One  man  lay  dead 
inside.  The  Indians  had  stolen  all  their  horses, 
and  kept  up  a  constant  firing  from  behind  a 
row  of  sand-hills,  fifty  yards  off.  One  cunning 
fellow  annoyed  them  much.  He  would  lift  his 
hat  over  the  ridge,  and  when  he  had  drawn  the 
fire  of  the  whites,  would  spring  up  and  discharge 
his  piece.  At  last  his  trick  was  found  out ;  one 
of  the  volunteers  reserved  his  fire,  while  the 
others  blazed  away  as  usual  at  the  hat.  No 
sooner  did  the  top  of  the  Indian's  head  appear 
then  a  bullet  from  the  unerring  rifle  "  took  the 
top  of  it  clean  off;  next  mornin'  we  saw  the 
blood  and  har  on  the  spot,"  said  one  of  the  vol- 
unteers. They  thought  they  had  picked  off  six 
or  eight  of  the  besiegers. 

As  they  approached  Rogue  River,  they  now 
and  then  got  a  shot  at  a  red-skin.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  they  came  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  huts  and  flumes  which  the  miners  had 
deserted.  They  had  been  attacked  by  surprise 
a  month  before,  and  those  who  had  escaped 
crossed  the  river  and  built  a  mud  fort,  where 
they  had  held  out  against  the  savages.  All 
around  lay  the  proofs  of  attack :  mangled  and 
putrefying  bodies,  half  devoured  by  crows  and 
gulls.  Some  had  been  tied  fast,  and  their 
throats  had  been  cut ;  the  heads  of  others  had 
been  crushed  in  by  blows  from  hatchets ;  the 
bodies  of  others  were  riddled  with  bullets. 

As  the  soldiers  approached  the  deserted  huts, 
they  saw  a  few  Indians  running  out,  and  mak- 
ing off  for  the  woods,  after  having  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.  They  were  about  to  pitch  their  camp, 
when  the  fog  lifted  from  the  river,  and  they  saw 
a  body  of  whites  on  the  opposite  bank.  One 
of  these  swam  across  on  a  plank,  and  told  the 
Colonel  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  encamp 
there,  for  the  adjacent  woods  were  full  of  In- 
dians, who  would  be  able  to  pick  them  off  at 
pleasure.  So  they  moved  down  to  the  beach 
and  encamped  on  the  bare  shore. 

The  Sergeant  happened  to  be  peering  at  the 
distant  woods  through  a  spy-glass,  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  couple  of  dark  visages, 
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half  a  mile  off,  rising  from  the  bushes,  and  evi- 
dently on  the  look-out  for  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  camp.  They  remained  as 
Immovable  as  though  cast  in  bronze,  little  dream- 
ing that  the  whites  had  a  "  medicine"  which 
brought  them  in  full  view.  What  they  were  look- 
ing at  was  soon  apparent.  There  was  an  old 
miners'  ditch  running  down  from  the  hills  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  camp.  This  made  a 
capital  covered  way,  and  a  gang  of  the  Indians 
had  crept  down  in  the  hope  of  picking  off  a 
straggler  or  two,  and  their  friends  up  in  the 
bush  were  watching  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
One  of  the  whites  had  strayed  off.  toward  the 
ditch,  when  three  or  four  simultaneous  shots 
came  near  finishing  him. 

"  Indians!  Indians!  Turn  out,  double  quick 
time !"  was  the  cry,  and  a  party  started  for  the 
ditch. 

"Almost  all  our  men  were  raw  recruits," 
says  the  Sergeant,  who,  being  a  veteran  him- 
self, feels  no  little  contempt  for  recruits  and 
volunteers;  "and  when  the  bullets  began  to 
whistle  about  our  head  they  would  dodge.  But 
dodging  or  no  dodging,  the  Captain  cussed  us 
forward,  and  we  ran  at  full  speed  for  the  ditch. 
But  the  Indians  ran  faster  than  we  could,  and 
got  off." 

's  How  the  ugly,  naked  red  divils  run,"  said  a 
Hibernian  soldier  to  his  comrade,  as  they  made 
their  way  back  to  camp. 

"An'  did  ye  see  that  old  sinner  jump  up  as 
high  as  ever  he  could,  an'  make  faces  at  us?" 

"  Yes,  an'  I  got  a  pop  at  him,  an'  give  him 
something  to  jump  up  for." 

Night  fell,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  hollow 
beating  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore.  The  senti- 
nels lay  crouched  under  the  bushes  or  in  shal- 
low pits  dug  in  the  sand.  The  mist  fell  coldly, 
and  the  Sergeant  had  given  his  blanket  an  ex- 
tra fold,  and  was  half  thinking  half  dreaming 
of  a  bright  fireside  and  loving  faces  far  away — 
for  peaceful  visions  will  now  and  then  flit  before 
the  memory  and  fancy  of  the  sternest  old  vet- 
eran— when  a  shot,  and  another,  and  another, 
was  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sen- 
tries. In  a  moment  one  man  and  then  another 
staggered  forward  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

All  rushed  to  arms,  expecting  an  attack ;  but 
none  came.  The  fallen  men  were  brought  in. 
The  first  proved  to  be  the  corporal  of  the  guard. 
He  had  been  making  the  round  of  the  sentries, 
one  of  whom — a  raw  recruit,  as  the  Sergeant  is 
careful  to  mention — mistaking  him  for  an  In- 
dian, had  fired  upon  him,  and  given  a  mortal 
wound.  The  other  fallen  man  was  one  of  the 
sentinels,  who  had  rushed  toward  the  camp  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  firing,  and  had  tumbled 
down  in  sheer  affright. 

"  So  much,"  comments  Sergeant  Jones,  "for 
sending  recruits  fresh  from  an  emigrant  ship,  to 
fight  Indians  in  the  woods.  This  is  the  third 
corporal  of  the  guard  whom  I  have  known  shot 
by  green  sentinels." 

The  next  day,  after  burying  the  corporal,  the 
soldiers  managed  to  rig  up  an  old  flat-boat,  and 


crossed  the  river  to  the  mud  fort  where  the  set- 
tlers had  taken  refuge. 

"A  queer  place  it  was,  and  queer  people  they 
were  in  it,"  says  the  Sergeant,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  enter.  The  children  were  playing 
outside,  glad  of  a  chance  to  get  out  after  then- 
month's  confinement.  There  were  rough  buck- 
skin-clad miners  and  mule-drivers,  thick-lipped 
flabby  squaws,  delicate-looking  American  wo- 
men, and  dirty,  noisy  children,  and  a  general 
mixture  of  all  the  mongrel  and  nondescript 
races  of  the  mines,  crowded  together  in  the  lit- 
tle fort. 

Entering  the  best  looking  cabin,  he  found 
it  full  almost  to  suffocation.  The  people  had 
evidently  got  accustomed  to  close  quarters. 
Some  were  smoking,  some  sleeping;  one  was 
frying  pork  over  the  fire.  A  pretty  young  wo- 
man in  one  corner  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  toilet.  The  white  women,  who 
had  kept  the  squaws  at  a  respectable  distance, 
in  a  separate  hut,  were  full  of  what  they  had 
suffered,  and  eager  to  tell  all  the  news.  There 
had  been  a  succession  of  fighting  and  parleying. 
At  one  time  a  party  of  fourteen,  who  had  gone 
out  to  dig  potatoes,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
had  lost  six  of  their  number.  A  boat  from  Port 
Orford,  which  had  attempted  to  bring  provisions 
to  the  fort,  had  swamped  in  the  surf,  and  six  of 
the  crew  were  drowned.  Among  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians,  was  a  Mrs. 
Geysel  and  her  three  daughters — her  husband 
and  three  sons  were  killed.  They  had  succeed- 
ed in  inducing  the  Indians  to  give  up  Mrs.  Gey- 
sel and  her  children,  though  they  were  loth  to 
part  with  the  eldest,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  wished 
to  keep  her  as  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Geysel  was  there,  a  stout  buxom  woman, 
with  a  strong  German  accent  and  pronunciation. 
She  and  the  others — three  or  four  talking  at  a 
time — commenced  telling  what  had  happened. 

"Dey  give  us  blenty  to  eat,  and  blenty  of 
hard  work  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  G.  "Dey  kills 
ever  so  many  cattle — sometimes  two,  dree  in 
von  day." 

"  Yes,  our  cattle  every  one  of  'em ;  and  a 
nice  time  the  rascals  had  of  it,  too,"  chimed  in 
another. 

"  An'  they  did'n't  want  to  let  Mrs.  Geysel  go," 
said  a  third ;  "  an'  they  would'n't  a-let  her  dar- 
ter there  off  any  way,  if  it  had'n't  a-been  for 
Charley  Brown  an'  his  squaw." 

"  Charley  an'  his  squaw  went  right  out  among 
'em ;  an'  the  chiefs  came  up  an'  shook  hands 
with  Charley." 

"Yes,  an'  Charley's  squaw  had  to  go  out 
more'n  once,"  broke  in  another  good  dame. 

"  She's  a  real  good  squaw,  she  is,"  certified  a 
tall  raw-boned  dame,  "a  sort  of  a  she-General 
Jackson  in  looks" — so  the  Sergeant  describe! 
her — who  had  seen  much  of  life  in  the  diggings, 
and  hated  squaws  in  general  most  devoutly. 
"Yes,  she's  a  real  good  squaw,  if  there  ever  was 
one ;  an'  Miss  Geysel  would  a-had  to  stay  with 
the  Indians  if  it  had'n't  a-been  for  her." 

"They  e'enamost  had  a  fight  about  it;  an' 
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old  Josh — he's  one  of  the  chiefs — like  to  got 
killed  'cause  he  wanted  to  let  her  go,  an'  the 
others  didn't." 

"  We  had  to  give  'em  ever  so  much  for  her — 
more'n  twenty  blankets,  and  lots  o'  provisions 
an'  clothes." 

"Yes,  an'  a'ter  all,  they  would  have  that 
handsome  head-dress." 

"They  would  have  that,"  said  the  pretty 
young  woman,  who  had  by  this  time  arranged 
her  attire  to  her  satisfaction.  "  'Twas  a  beauti- 
ful head-dress,  with  ever  so  many  feathers  and 
ribbons.  One  of  the  chiefs  took  a  likin'  to  it, 
and  wanted  to  wear  it  himself." 

So  the  poor  women  gossiped,  as  though  they 
had  not  been  for  a  month  shut  up,  in  peril  of 
their  lives,  in  a  little  mud  fort,  with  hundreds 
of  wild  Indians  prowling  around  eager  to  get  a 
shot  at  them.  There  was  an  aristocracy  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  white  women  were 
awfully  severe  upon  the  five  poor  squaws  who 
had  come  to  the  fort  with  their  mining  protect- 
ors, who  were  contemptuously  styled  "squaw- 
men." 

The  General  Jackson-looking  Amazon,  who 
had  dropped  a  word  in  favor  of  Charley  Brown's 
squaw,  was  especially  severe  upon  the  poor  In- 
dian women  ;  and  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
tell  the  Sergeant  that  she  hoped  they  "  were 
a-goin'  to  kill  all  the  squaws  and  copper-colored 
young  ones."  She  was  hugely  disgusted  when 
she  was  informed  that  no  such  measure  was  in 
contemplation ;  and  in  Lady  Macbeth  style  of- 
fered to  do  the  bloody  work  with  her  own  hands, 
"if  they  dass'n't." 

Before  long  a  little  schooner  from  Port  Or- 
ford  came  down,  and  the  Colonel  proposed  to 
send  all  the  women  and  children  up  by  her. 
The  squaws  were  to  be  sent  to  their  tribe,  who 
had  "come  in,"  and  all  were  to  go  on  a  "res- 
ervation." Then  came  a  storm.  The  women 
wouldn't  go  in  the  schooner  if  the  squaws  went 
— the  good-for-nothing  hussies.  The  Colonel 
said  the  squaws  should  go  at  any  rate ;  and  if 
the  white  women  did  not  choose  to  go  with 
them,  they  might  stay  at  the  fort. 

The  "squaw-men"  were  also  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  dark  favorites,  and  to  suffer  them  to  go 
back  to  their  tribe.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Charley  Brown.  "  His  squaw  was  a  good 
one — every  body  said  so ;  she  was,  besides,  the 
mother  of  his  child,  and  before  she  should  go 
on  the  reserve,  he'd  marry  her  off-hand.  If  he 
wouldn't  he'd  be  — "  We  omit  the  clincher 
which  honest  Charley  put  to  his  determination, 
trusting  that  the  Recording  Angel  performed 
for  his  expletive  the  same  kindly  service  which 
he  did  for  Uncle  Toby's  oath.  Charley  meant 
what  he  said,  and  did  actually  marry  the  wo- 
man. We  must  let  the  Sergeant  describe  the 
wedding : 

"The  five  squaws  were  brought  down  to  the 
eamp.  Three  of  them  were  young,  and  not  bad- 
looking,  and  had  learned  to  dress  in  frocks. 
Two  were  old  and  ugly,  with  blue  tattooing 
around  their  mouths.  One  of  them — Charley's 
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squaw — had  a  child  in  her  arms.  These  seem- 
ed sad  at  the  prospect  of  being  sent  away ;  but 
the  younger  ones  squatted  down  before  the  Colo- 
nel's tent,  chattering  and  sewing,  as  though  they 
didn't  care  whether  they  staid  or  went. 

"  Charley  now  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  the  guide,  who  happened  also  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Legislature,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  pair  held  a  short  consulta- 
tion with  the  Colonel ;  and  then  the  woman  was 
called  forward,  and  there,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rogue  River,  by  the  shore  of  the  great  Pacific, 
with  a  circle  of  rough-looking  miners  standing 
around,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 
Charley  promised  to  have  her,  and  her  only, 
for  his  lawful  wedded  wife,  and  then  translated 
the  words  of  the  ceremony  for  the  benefit  of  his 
dusky  tattooed  bride.  She  grunted  out  some 
rough  Indian  gutterals  in  reply,  and  the  knot 
was  tied.  There  was  no  kissing  the  bride,  and 
no  wedding  feast.  Some  of  the  by-standers  were 
inclined  to  make  light  of  the  ceremony;  but 
Charley,  growling  out  an  oath  or  two,  dandled 
his  baby,  and  looked  defiance  at  the  mockers 
and  starers.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
determination  to  cling  to  the  poor  brown  wo- 
man for  better  or  worse,  while  the  prospect  be- 
fore them  was  all '  worse'  and  no  '  better,'  showed 
that  there  was  some  honest  manhood  in  the 
rough  fellow." 

So  says  Sergeant  Jones,  and  so  say  we. 

After  Charley's  marriage,  another  hard-look- 
ing fellow  stepped  forward,  looking  terribly 
frightened,  and  was  in  like  manner  wedded  to 
the  other  old  woman.  But  the  men  to  whom 
the  three  younger  squaws  pertained,  declared, 
with  more  oaths  than  the  occasion  demanded, 
that  they  "  would'n't  marry  'em  any  how." 

But  there  was  fighting  as  well  as  marrying  to 
be  done.  One  day  the  Colonel  determined  to 
send  an  expedition  some  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
up  the  river,  to  destroy  "  Mackanootenav's 
Town."  Some  hard  fighting  was  anticipated, 
and  the  party  was  a  strong  one. 

"Climbing  up  these  hills,"  says  the  Sergeant, 
"with  blankets,  overcoats,  muskets,  ammuni- 
tion, and  two  days'  rations  strapped  on  our 
backs,  made  some  of  the  new  hands  swear  as 
well  as  sweat."  In  course  of  time  they  came 
within  view  of  the  Indian  village,  hid  away  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  nook.  Steep  hills  and  thick 
jungle  shut  it  in  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being 
covered  by  the  river,  sixty  yards  broad,  running 
with  a  rapid  current.  Thirteen  huts  stood  in  a 
row  near  the  river.  They  were  not  the  slight 
lodges  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  prairie,  but 
were  excavations  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  broad,  lined  with  boards 
and  skins,  and  covered  with  clap-boards  and 
thatching.  The  coast  Indians  do  not  wander 
from  their  own  valley,  for  there  is  no  unoccu- 
pied room,  and  if  a  tribe  does  not  confine  its 
fishing  to  its  own  home,  a  fight  is  the  conse- 
quence. A  few  horses  were  quietly  grazing  on 
the  green  ;  but  the  village  was  deserted  by  its 
human    inhabitants,    though    the    embers    still 
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■mouldering  in  some  of  the  huts  showed  that 
their  occupants  had  hut  just  left.  A  band  of 
the  Indians  were  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  sol- 
diers. Their  suspense  was  of  short  duration. 
Orders  were  given  to  shoot  the  horses,  and  set 
lire  to  the  huts;  and  in  a  moment  all  were  in 
flames,  the  light  thatch  blazing  up  like  paper. 
The  sight  of  their  burning  homes  decided  the 
course  of  the  Indians,  and  they  began  to  cross 
the  river,  some  distance  up-stream,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  troops.  Then  ensued  a 
tight,  which  we  must  permit  the  Sergeant  to  tell 
in  his  own  way : 

"'Lieutenant  D.,  face  your  company  about, 
double  quick,  through  the  timber  to  the  rear  of 
the  blankets !'  (We  had  left  our  packs  behind 
when  we  rushed  into  the  village.)  '  Captain 
J.,  face  your  company  to  the  left,  double  quick, 
Sir,  for  the  timbered  ridge.  Advance-guard, 
forward!'  shouted  the  Captain,  making  for  the 
mound  and  ridge  which  covered  the  village. 
The  Indians  were  pouring  down  upon  us.  From 
rock,  tree,  and  mountain-spur  rang  their  war- 
whoops  and  cracked  their  rifles.  As  we  ran, 
the  advance-guard,  with  which  I  was,  met  the 
guard  who  had  been  left  behind  with  the  packs. 
The  Indians  had  come  down  upon  them,  and 
they  didn't  like  to  stay.  We  turned  the  fugi- 
tives back  with  us,  and  drove  out  the  Indians 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  mound.  Lieu- 
tenant D.  had  reached  the  packs  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  save  them,  drove  off  the  Indians 
there,  and  helped  us  to  '  give  fits'  to  those  who 
ran  from  the  mound.  Captain  J.  had  a  harder 
road  to  travel ;  he  had  to  run  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  up-hill,  over  bare  ground,  and  the  In- 
dians got  to  his  station  before  he  did;  but  we 
helped  him  drive  them  out.  Luckily  these 
Coast  Indians  are  bad  shots,  and  though  the 
balls  flew  about  us,  and  cups,  canteens,  and 
clothes  suffered  some,  we  had  but  one  man  tum- 
bled over,  and  he  made  no  fuss. 

"When  we  had  driven  the  Indians  from  this 
ridge,  there  was  another  mound  which  they  still 
held.  We  turned  this,  and  attacked  them,  in 
front ;  and  then  the  red  scoundrels — (see  how  I 
abuse  them  for  defending  their  village !) — ran 
down  to  the  river,  jumped  into  their  canoes, 
and  paddled  off.  Our  position  commanded  the 
crossing,  and  we  made  out  to  kill  three  as  they 
were  crossing,  besides  the  five  that  they  left  on 
our  side  of  the  river.  Very  likely  we  killed 
some  on  the  opposite  side,  for  we  fired  into  the 
groups  over  there.  One  old  woman  kept  up  a 
terrible  screeching.  The  guides  said  it  was  be- 
cause we  had  killed  her  baby. 

"  When  all  was  over,  we  gathered  up  our 
packs,  and  commenced  our  march  back  to  camp. 
Tired  and  hungry  were  we,  for  we  had  fought 
an  hour  and  a  half,  after  marching  for  six  hours 
over  the  roughest  road  I  ever  saw — and  I  have 
seen  some  rough  roads  in  my  time. 

"  When  the  excitement  of  the  fight  was  over, 
the  men  began  to  give  out.  One  fellow  fell  be- 
hind, and  the  sergeant  stopping  to  help  him,  re- 


ceived a  horrid  wound  from  the  woods.  Bro- 
ken-down man  jumped  up  and  ran  for  dear  life. 
We  had  all  to  stop  in  the  rain,  and  rest  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Then  we  mounted  the  wound- 
ed sergeant  on  a  mule,  with  a  man  behind  to 
hold  him  on.  The  poor  fellow  groaned  in 
agony,  and  begged  to  be  left  behind  to  die.  So 
fearful  were  his  cries  that  the  man  with  him  on 
the  mule  grew  nervous,  and  couldn't  hold  him 
on.  Then  we  stopped  in  the  dark  and  made  a 
litter,  and  lugged  the  sergeant  over  the  logs  and 
through  the  bushes.  His  head  soon  got  under 
the  bar  of  the  litter,  and  we  had  to  stop  again. 
The  Captain  then  took  the  wounded  man  upon 
his  mule,  and  so  carried  him,  in  spite  of  cries, 
entreaties,  and  fainting  fits.  Once  going  up  a 
mountain  the  saddle  slipped,  and  all  came  to 
the  ground.  It  was  a  terrible  night  march — 
men  every  moment  getting  lost  in  the  darkness. 
We  made  two  and  a  half  miles  in  five  hours. 

"Next  morning  we  managed  to  get  to  our 
camp.  The  wounded  are  getting  well ;  and 
soon  we  shall  have  another  turn  with  the  In- 
dians. It  has  rained  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
we  are  about  as  dirty  and  tired  a  set  as  ever 
dug  on  a  canal. 

"I  can't  help  thinking,"  concludes  the  Ser- 
geant, "  that  if  a  few  adventurers  will  go  so  fur 
ahead  of  all  civilization,  and  scatter  themselves 
through  the  labyrinths  of  these  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  the  elk,  the  grizzly  bear,  and  the 
Indians  have  retired  to  make  their  last  stand 
against  gold-hunting,  bear-shooting,  and  Indian- 
killing  white  men,  that  these  said  white  men 
have  no  right  to  expect  Government  to  send 
soldiers  to  war  against  such  an  awful  country, 
and  such  well-wronged  Indians.  I  Avish  Uncle 
Sam  would  end  the  war  by  putting  all  the  gold- 
hunters  on  a  reservation,  and  paying  them 
roundly  to  stay  there,  leaving  this  God-forsaken 
country  to  the  Indians.  As  for  the  economy 
of  paying  the  gold-hunters  to  stay  away,  our 
one  company  costs  the  country  800  dollars  a 
day.  You  may  reckon  up  what  the  whole  thirty- 
two  companies  now  on  the  coast  will  cost  at  the 
end  of  the  year — when  this  miserable  Oregon 
War  will  hardly  have  begun  !  No  one  who  hai 
not  traveled  there  can  imagine  the  wilderness 
of  mountains,  jungles,  and  forests  that  covers  all 
the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Willamette 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  Fremont  had  to  go 
around  it.  There  are  no  roads,  and  only  here 
and  there  trails  have  been  cut,  where  mining 
parties  have  found  themselves  near  streams 
leading  to  the  coast.  They  have  spent  months 
in  cutting  a  track  just  wide  enough  for  pack- 
mules.  The  names  of  some  of  the  places  will 
indicate  the  character  of  the  country.  There 
are  'Devil's  Gulch,  and  'Devil's  Staircase,' and 
'Jump-off-Joe,'  and  other  break-neck  designa- 
tions. Ah,  well ;  we  poor  soldiers  have  no  votes 
and  must  go  where  honor  calls." 

Such  is  a  single  glance  at  "Soldiering  in 
Oregon,"  as  it  seems  to  Sergeant  Jones,  on  the 
spot. 
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CHAPTER  XXX.— THE  WORD  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

WHEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flintwinch  panted  up  to 
the  door  of  the  old  house  in  the  twilight, 
Jeremiah  within  a  second  of  Affery,  the  stran- 
ger started  back.  "  Death  of  my  soul !"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "  Why,  how  did  you  get  here  ?" 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  to  whom  these  words  were 
spoken,  repaid  the  stranger's  wonder  in  full. 
He  gazed  at  him  with  blank  astonishment ;  he 
looked  over  his  own  shoulder,  as  expecting  to 
see  some  one  he  had  not  been  aware  of  stand- 
ing behind  him  ;  he  gazed  at  the  stranger  again, 
speechlessly,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  meant ; 
he  looked  to  his  wife  for  explanation  ;  receiving 
none,  he  pounced  upon  her  and  shook  her  with 
such  heartiness  that  he  shook  her  cap  off  her 
head,  saying  between  his  teeth,  with  grim  rail- 
lery, as  he  did  it,  "  Affery,  my  woman,  you  must 
have  a  dose,  my  woman  !  This  is  some  of  your 
tricks !  You  have  been  dreaming  again,  mis- 
tress. What's  it  about?  Who  is  it?  What 
does  it  mean ?  Come !  speak  out  or  be  choked! 
It's  the  only  choice  I'll  give  you." 

Supposing  Mistress  Affery  to  have  any  power 
of  election  at  the  moment,  her  choice  was  de- 
cidedly to  be  choked,  for  she  answered  not  a 
syllable  to  this  adjuration,  but,  with  her  bare 
head  wagging  violently  backward  and  forward, 
resigned  herself  to  her  punishment.  The  stran- 
ger, however,  picking  up  her  cap  with  an  air  of 
gallantry,  interposed  in  her  behalf. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  he,  laving  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Jeremiah,  who  stopped,  and  released 
his  victim.  "  Thank  you.  Excuse  me.  Hus- 
band and  wife  I  know,  from  this  playfulness. 
Ila,  ha!  always  agreeable  to  see  that  relation 
playfully  maintained.  Listen  !  May  I  suggest 
that  somebody  up  stairs  in  the  dark  is  becoming 
energetically  curious  to  know  what  is  going  on 
here?" 

This  reference  to  Mrs.  Clennam's  voice  re- 
minded Mr.  Flintwinch  to  step  into  the  hall  and 

ill  up  the  staircase,  "It's  all  right,  I  am  here, 
Affery  is  coming  with  your  light."  Then  he 
-aid  to  the  latter  flustered  woman,  who  was  put- 
ting her  cap  on,  "  Get  out  with  you,  and  get  np 


stairs!"  and  then  turned  to  the  stranger,  ami 
said  to  him,  "Now,  Sir,  what  might  you  please 
to  want?" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  must  bo, 
so  troublesome  as  to  propose  a  candle." 

"True,"  assented  Jeremiah.  "I  was  going 
to  do  so.  Please  to  stand  where  you  are  while 
I  get  one." 

The  visitor  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  but 
turned  a  little  into  the  gloom  of  the  house  as 
Mr.  Flintwinch  turned,  and  pursued  him  with 
his  eyes  into  the  little  room  where  he  groped 
about  for  a  phosphorus  box.  When  he  found  it, 
it  was  damp,  or  otherwise  out  of  order,  and 
match  after  match  that  he  struck  into  it  lighted 
sufficiently  to  throw  a  dull  glare  about  his  grop- 
ing face,  and  to  sprinkle  his  hands  with  pale  lit- 
tle spots  of  fire,  but  not  sufficiently  to  light  the 
candle.  Meanwhile,  the  stranger,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  fitful  illumination  of  his  visage, 
looked  intently  and  wonderingly  at  him.  Jere- 
miah, when  he  at  last  lighted  the  candle,  kneAv 
he  had  been  doing  this,  by  seeing  the  last  shade 
of  a  lowering  watchfulness  clear  away  from  his 
face  as  it  broke  into  the  doubtful  smile  that  was 
a  large  ingredient  in  its  expression. 

"Be  so  good,"  said  Jeremiah,  closing  the 
house  door,  and  taking  a  pretty  sharp  survey  of 
the  smiling  visitor  in  his  turn,  "  as  to  step  into  my 
counting-house. — It's  all  right,  I  tell  you !"  pet- 
ulantly breaking  off  to  answer  the  voice  up  stairs, 
still  unsatisfied,  though  Affery  was  there,  speak- 
ing in  persuasive  tones.  "Don't  I  tell  you  it's 
all  right  ?  Preserve  the  woman,  has  she  no  rea- 
son at  all  in  her?" 

"Timorous,"  remarked  the  stranger. 

"  Timorous  ?"  said  Mr.  Flintwinch,  turning 
his  head  to  retort,  as  he  went  before  with  the 
candle.  "More  courageous  than  ninety  men 
in  a  hundred,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you." 

"Though  an  invalid?" 

"  Many  years  an  invalid.  Mrs.  Clennam. 
The  only  one  of  that  name  left  in  the  House 
now.     My  partner." 

Saying  something  apologetically  as  he  crossed 
the  hall,  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  of  night 
tney  were  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  any  one, 
and  were  always  shut  up,  Mr.  Flintwinch  led 
the  way  into  his  own  office,  which  presented  a 
sufficiently  business-like  appearance.  Here  he 
put  the  light  on  his  desk,  and  said  to  the  stran- 
ger, with  his  wryest  twist  upon  him,  "Your 
commands." 

"My  name  is  Blandois." 

"  Blandois.     I  don't  know  it,"  said  Jeremiah. 

"  I  thought  it  possible,"  resumed  the  other, 
"that  you  might  have  been  advised  from  Paris — " 

"We  have  had  no  advice  from  Paris  respect- 
ing any  body  of  the  name  of  Blandois,"  said 
Jeremiah.  * 

"No?" 

"  No." 

Jeremiah  stood  in  his  favorite  attitude,  scrap- 
ing his  ja.ws.  The  smiling  Mr.  Blandois,  open- 
ing his  cloak  to  get  his  hand  to  abreast  porker, 
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paused  to  say,  with  a  laugh  in  his  glittering 
eyes,  which  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Flintwinch  were 
too  near  together : 

"You  are  so  like  a  friend  of  mine !  Not  so 
identically  the  same  as  I  supposed  when  I  really 
did  for  the  moment  take  you  to  he  the  same  in 
the  dusk — for  which  I  ought  to  apologize ;  per- 
mit me  to  do  so ;  a  readiness  to  confess  my  er- 
rors is,  I  hope,  a  part  of  the  frankness  of  my 
character — still,  however,  uncommonly  like." 

"Indeed?"  said  Jeremiah,  perversely.  "But 
I  have  not  received  any  letter  of  advice  from 
any  where,  respecting  any  body  of  the  name  of 
1'landois." 


"Just  so,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Jeremiah. 

Mr.  Blandois,  not  at  all  put  out  by  this  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
house  of  Clennam  and  Co.,  took  his  pocket-book 
from  his  breast  pocket,  selected  a  letter  from 
that  receptacle,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Flint- 
winch.  "No  doubt  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  writing.  Perhaps  the  letter  speaks  for 
itself,  and  requires  no  advice.  You  are  a  far 
more  competent  judge  of  such  affairs  than  I  am. 
It  is  my  misfortune  to  be,  not  so  much  a  man 
of  business,  as  what  the  world  calls  (arbitrarily 
a  jientleman." 
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Mr.  Flintwinch  took  the  letter,  and  read,  un- 
der date  of  Paris,  "We  have  to  present  to  you, 
on  behalf  of  a  highly-esteemed  correspondent 
of  our  Firm,  M.  Blandois,  of  this  city,"  etc., 
etc.  "  Such  facilities  as  he  may  require,  and 
such  attentions  as  may  lie  in  your  power,"  etc., 
etc.  "Also  have  to  add  that  if  you  will  honor 
M.  Blandois's  drafts  at  sight  to  the  extent  of, 
say  Fifty  Pounds  sterling  (£50),"  etc.,  etc. 

"Very  good,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Flintwinch. 
"Take  a  chair.  To  the  extent  of  any  thing 
that  our  house  can  do — we  are  in  a  retired,  old- 
fashioned,  steady  way  of  business,  Sir — we  shall 
be  happy  to  render  you  our  best  assistance.  I 
observe  from  the  date  of  this  that  we  could  not 
yet  be  advised  of  it.  Probably  you  came  over 
with  the  delayed  mail  that  brings  the  ad- 
vice." 

"That  I  came  over  with  the  delayed  maS, 
Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Blandois,  passing  his  white 
hand  down  his  high-hooked  nose,  "I  know  to 
the  cost  of  my  head  and  stomach — the  detested 
and  intolerable  weather  having  racked  them 
both.  You  see  me  in  the  plight  in  which  I 
came  out  of  the  packet  within  this  half  hour. 
I  ought  to  have  been  here  hours  ago,  and  then 
I  should  not  have  to  apologize — permit  me  to 
apologize — for  presenting  myself  so  unseasona- 
bly, and  frightening — no,  by-the-by,  you  said 
not  frightening;  permit  me  to  apologize  again 
i — the  esteemed  lady,  Mrs.  Clennam,  in  her  in- 
valid chamber  above  stairs." 

Swagger  and  an  air  of  condescension  do  so 
much,  that  Mr.  Flintwinch  had  already  begun 
to  think  this  a  highly  gentlemanly  personage. 
Not  the  less  unyielding  with  him  on  that  ac- 
count, he  scraped  his  chin  and  said,  what  could 
he  have  the  honor  of  doing  for  Mr.  Blandois 
to-night,  out  of  business  hours? 

"  Faith !"  returned  that  gentleman,  shrugging 
his  cloaked  shoulders,  "I  must  change,  and  eat 
and  drink,  and  be  lodged  somewhere.  Have 
the  kindness  to  advise  me,  as  a  total  stranger, 
where,  and  money  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference, until  to-morrow.  The  nearer  the  place, 
the  better.     Next  door,  if  that's  all." 

Mr.  Flintwinch  was  slowly  beginning,  "  For 
a  gentleman  of  your  habits,  there  is  not  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood  any  hotel — "  when 
Mr.  Blandois  took  him  up. 

"  So  much  for  my  habits !  my  dear  Sir,"  said 
he,  snapping  his  fingers.  "A  citizen  of  the 
world  has  no  habits.  That  I  am,  in  my  poor 
way,  a  gentleman,  by  Heaven !  I  will  not  deny, 
but  I  have  no  unaccommodating  prejudiced  hab- 
its. A  clean  room,  a  hot  dish  for  dinner,  and 
a  bottle  of  not  absolutely  poisonous  wine,  are 
all  I  want  to-night.  But  I  want  that  much 
without  the  trouble  of  going  one  unnecessary 
inch  to  get  it." 

"There  is,"  said  Mr.  Flintwinch,  scraping 
his  jaws  with  more  than  his  usual  deliberation, 
as  he  met,  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Blandois's  shin- 
ing eyes,  which  were  restless ;  "  there  is  a 
coffee-house  and  tavern  close  here,  which,  so 


far,   I   can   recommend ;    but  there's  no   style 
about  it." 

"I  dispense  with  style!"  said  Mr.  Blandois, 
waving  his  hand.  "Do  me  the  honor  to  show 
me  the  house,  and  introduce  me  there  (if  I  am 
not  too  troublesome),  and  I  shall  be  infinitely 
obliged." 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  upon  this,  looked  up  his  hat, 
and  lighted  Mr.  Blandois  across  the  hall  again. 
As  he  put  the  candle  on  a  bracket,  where  the 
dark  old  paneling  almost  served  as  an  extin- 
guisher for  it,  he  bethought  himself  of  going  up 
to  tell  the  invalid  that  he  would  not  be  absent 
five  minutes. 

"Oblige  me,"  said  the  visitor,  on  his  saying 
so,  "by  presenting  my  card  of  visit.  Do  me 
the  favor  to  add,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  wait 
on  Mrs.  Clennam,  to  offer  my  personal  compli- 
ments, and  to  apologize  for  having  occasioned 
any  agitation  in  this  tranquil  corner,  if  it  should 
suit  her  convenience  to  endure  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  for  a  few  minutes  after  he  shall  have 
changed  his  wet-clothes  and  fortified  himself 
with  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

Jeremiah  made  all  dispatch,  and  said,  on  his 
return,  "  She'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  Sir ;  but, 
being  conscious  that  her  sick  room  has  no  at- 
tractions, wishes  me  to  say  that  she  won't  hold 
you  to  your  offer,  in  case  you  should  think  better 
of  it." 

"To  think  better  of  it,"  returned  the  gallant 
Blandois,  "would  be  to  slight  a  lady;  to  slight 
a  lady  would  be  deficient  in  chivalry  toward  the 
sex  ;"  here  he  kissed  his  fingers  ;  "and  chivalry 
toward  the  sex  is  a  part  of  my  character !"  Thus 
expressing  himself,  he  threw  the  draggled  skirt 
of  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  and  accompanied 
Mr.  Flintwinch  to  the  tavern;  taking  up  on  the 
road  a  porter,  who  was  waiting  with  his  port- 
manteau on  the  outer  side  of  the  gateway. 

The  house  was  kept  in  a  homely  manner,  and 
the  condescension  of  Mr.  Blandois  was  infinite. 
It  seemed  to  fill  to  inconvenience  the  little  bar 
in  which  the  widow  landlady  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters received  him;  it  was  much  too  big  for  the 
narrow  wainscoated  room  with  a  bagatelle-board 
in  it,  that  was  first  proposed  for  his  reception ; 
it  swamped  the  little  private  holiday  sitting- 
room  of  the  family,  which  was  finally  given  up 
to  him.  Here,  in  dry  clothes  and  scented  linen, 
with  sleeked  hair,  a  great  ring  on  each  fore- 
finger, and  a  massive  show  of  watch-chain,  Mr. 
Blandois  waiting  for  his  dinner,  lolling  on  a 
window-seat  with  his  knees  drawn  up,  looked, 
for  all  the  difference  in  the  setting  of  the  jewel, 
painfully  and  wonderfully  like  a  certain  Mon- 
sieur Kigaud  who  had  once  so  waited  for  his 
breakfast,  lying  on  the  stone  ledge  of  the  iron 
grating  of  a  cell  in  a  villainous  dungeon  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

His  greed  at  dinner,  too,  was  closely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  greed  of  Monsieur  Kigaud  at  break- 
fast. His  avaricious  manner  of  collecting  all 
the  eatables  about  him,  and  devouring  some 
with  his  eve«.  while  devouring  others  with  his 
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jaws,  was  the  same  manner.  His  utter  disre- 
gard of  other  people,  as  shown  in  his  way  of 
tossing  the  little  womanly  toys  of  furniture 
about,  flinging  favorite  cushions  under  his  boots 
for  a  softer  rest,  and  crushing  delicate  cover- 
ings with  his  big  body  and  his  great  black  head, 
hud  the  same  brute  selfishness  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  softly  moving  hands  that  were  so  busy 
among  the  dishes  had  the  old  wicked  facility 
of  the  hands  that  had  clung  to  the  bars.  And 
when  he  could  eat  no  more,  and  sat  sucking  his 
delicate  fingers,  one  by  one,  and  wiping  them 
on  a  cloth,  there  wanted  nothing  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  vine-leaves  to  finish  the  picture. 

On  this  man,  with  his  mustache  going  up  and 
his  nose  coming  down  in  that  most  evil  of  smiles, 
and  with  his  surface  eyes  looking  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  his  dyed  hair,  and  had  had  their  nat- 
ural power  of  reflecting  light  stopped  by  some 
similar  process,  Nature,  always  true,  and  never 
working  in  vain,  had  set  the  mark,  Beware !  It 
was  not  her  fault  if  the  warning  were  fruitless. 
She  is  never  to  blame  in  any  such  instance. 

Mr.  Blandois,  having  finished  his  repast  and 
cleaned  his  fingers,  took  a  cigar  from  his  pocket, 
and,  lying  on  the  window-seat,  again  smoked  it 
out  at  his  leisure,  occasionally  apostrophizing 
the  smoke  as  it  parted  from  his  thin  lips  in  a 
thin  stream,  to  this  effect : 

"Blandois,  you  shall  turn  the  tables  on  socie- 
ty, my  little  child.  Ha,  ha !  Bah,  you  have  be- 
gun well,  Blandois !  At  a  pinch,  an  excellent 
master  in  English  or  French  ;  a  man  for  the  bo- 
som of  families !  You  have  a  quick  perception, 
you  have  humor,  you  have  ease,  you  have  insin- 
uating manners,  you  have  a  good  appearance ; 
in  effect  you  are  a  gentleman!  A  gentleman 
you  shall  live,  my  small  boy,  and  a  gentleman 
you  shall  die.  You  shall  win,  however  the 
game  goes.  They  shall  all  confess  your  merit, 
Blandois.  You  shall  subdue  the  society  which 
lias  grievously  wronged  you,  to  your  own  high 
spirit.  Death  of  my  soul.  You  are  high-spir- 
ited by  right  and  nature,  Blandois  !" 

To  such  soothing  murmurs  did  this  gentle- 
man smoke  out  his  cigar  and  drink  out  his  bot- 
tle of  wine.  Both  being  finished,  he  shook  him- 
self into  a  sitting  attitude,  and  with  the  conclud- 
ing serious  apostrophe,  "Hold,  then!  Blan- 
dois, you  ingenious  one,  have  all  your  wits 
about  you !"  arose  and  went  back  to  the  house 
of  Clennam  and  Co. 

He  was  received  at  the  door  by  Mistress  Af- 
fery,  who,  under  instructions  from  her  lord,  had 
lighted  up  two  candles  in  the  hall  and  a  third 
on  the  staircase,  and  who  conducted  him  to  Mrs. 
Clennam's  room.  Tea  was  prepared  there,  and 
such  little  company  arrangements  had  been  made 
as  usually  attended  the  reception  of  expected 
visitors.  They  were  slight  on  the  greatest  oc- 
casion, never  extending  beyond  the  production 
of  the  China  tea-service,  and  the  covering  of 
the  bed  with  a  sober  and  sad  drapery.  For  the 
rest,  there  was  the  bier-like  sofa  with  the  block 
u]>on  it,  and  the  figure  in  the  widow's  dress,  as 


if  attired  for  execution;  the  fire  topped  by  the 
mound  of  damped  ashes ;  the  grate  with  its  sec- 
ond little  mound  of  ashes;  the  kettle,  and  the 
smell  of  black  dye  ;  all  as  they  had  been  for  fif- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Flintwinch  presented  the  gentleman  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  Clennam  and 
Co.  Mrs.  Clennam,  who  had  the  letter  lying 
before  her,  bent  her  head  and  requested  him  to 
sit.  They  looked  very  closely  at  one  another. 
That  was  but  natural  curiosity. 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  thinking  of  a  disabled 
woman  like  me.  Few  who  come  here  on  busi- 
ness have  any  remembrance  to  bestow  on  one  so 
removed  from  observation.  It  would  be  idle  to 
expect  that  they  should  have.  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind.  When  I  am  grateful  for  the  excep- 
tion, I  don't  complain  of  the  rule." 

Mr.  Blandois,  in  his  most  gentlemanly  man- 
ner, was  afraid  he  had  disturbed  her  by  unhap- 
pily presenting  himself  at  such  an  unconscion- 
able time.  For  which  he  had  already  offered 
his  best  apologies  to  Mr. —  he  begged  pardon, 
but  by  name  had  not  the  distinguished  honor — " 

"  Mr.  Flintwinch  has  been  connected  with 
the  House  many  years." 

Mr.  Blandois  was  Mr.  Flintwinch's  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant.  He  entreated  Mr.  Flint- 
winch to  receive  the  assurance  of  his  profound- 
est  consideration. 

"My  husband  being  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam, "  and  my  son  preferring  another  pursuit, 
our  old  House  has  no  other  representative  in 
these  days  than  Mr.  Flintwinch." 

"What  do  you  call  yourself?"  was  the  surly 
demand  of  that  gentleman.  "You  have  the 
head  of  two  men." 

"  My  sex  disqualifies  me,"  she  proceeded,  with 
merely  a  slight  turn  of  her  eyes  in  Jeremiah's 
direction,  "from  taking  a  responsible  part  in  the 
business,  even  if  I  had  the  ability,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Flintwinch  combines  my  interests  with  his 
own,  and  conducts  it.  It  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be,  but  some  of  our  old  friends  (principally  the 
wrriters  of  this  letter)  have  the  kindness  not  to 
forget  us,  and  we  retain  the  power  of  doing  what 
they  intrust  to  us  as  efficiently  as  we  ever  did. 
This,  however,  is  not  interesting  to  you.  You 
are  English,  Sir?"    . 

"  Faith,  madam,  no ;  neither  born  nor  bred 
in  England.  In  effect,  I  am  of  no  country,'* 
said  Mr.  Blandois,  stretching  out  his  leg  and 
smiting  it,  "I  descend  from  half  a  dozen  coun> 
tries." 

"You  have  been  much  about  the  world?" 

"  It  is  true.  By  Heaven,  madam,  I  have  been 
here  and  there  and  every  where !" 

"  You  have  no  ties,  probably.  Are  not  mar- 
ried?" 

"Madam,"  said  Mr.  Blandois,  with  an  ugly 
fall  of  his  eyebrows,  "  I  adore  your  sex,  but  ] 
am  not  married — never  was." 

Mistress  Affery,  who  stood  at  the  table  near 
him  pouring  out  the  tea,  happened  in  her  dreamy 
state  to  look  at  him  as  he  said  these  words. 
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jind  to  fancy  that  she  caught  an  expression  in 
his  eyes  which  held  her  own  eyes  so  that  she 
could  not  get  them  away.  The  effect  of  this 
fancy  was,  to  keep  her  staring  at  him  with  the 
tea-pot  in  her  hand,  not  only  to  her  own  great 
uneasiness,  but  manifestly  to  his  too,  and, 
through  them  both,  to  Mrs.  Clennam's  and  Mr. 
Flintwinch's.  Thus  a  few  ghostly  moments 
supervened  when  they  were  all  confusedly  star- 
ing without  knowing  why. 

"Affery,"  her  mistress  was  the  first  to  say, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mistress  Affery,  with 
her  disengaged  left  hand  extended  toward  the 
visitor.     "  It  ain't  me.     It's  him !" 

"What  does  this  good  woman  mean?"  cried 
Mr.  Blandois,  turning  white,  hot,  and  slowly 
rising  with  a  look  of  such  deadly  wrath  that 
it  contrasted  surprisingly  with  the  slight  force 
of  his  words.  "  How  is  it  possible  to  understand 
this  good  creature!" 

"  It's  not  possible,"  said  Mr.  Flintwinch, 
screwing  himself  rapidly  in  that  direction. 
"She  don't  know  what  she  means.  She's  an 
idiot — a  wanderer  in  her  mind.  She  shall  have 
a  dose,  she  shall  have  such  a  dose !  Get  along 
with  you,  my  woman,"  he  added  in  her  ear, 
"get  along  with  you,  while  you  know  you're 
Affery,  and  before  you're  shaken  to  yeast." 

Mistress  Affery,  sensible  of  the  danger  in 
which  her  identity  stood,  relinquished  the  tea- 
pot as  her  husband  seized  it,  put  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  in  a  twinkling  vanished.  The 
visitor  gradually  broke  into  a  smile,  and  sat 
down  again. 

"  You'll  excuse  her,  Mr.  Blandois,"  said  Jere- 
miah, pouring  out  the  tea  himself;  "she's  fail- 
ing and  breaking  up ;  that's  what  she's  about. 
Do  you  take  sugar,  Sir  ?" 

"  Thank  you  ;  no  tea  for  me.  Pardon  my  ob- 
serving it,  but  that's  a  very  remarkable  watch  !" 

The  tea-table  was  drawn  up  near  the  sofa, 
with  a  small  interval  between  it  and  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam's own  particular  table.  Mr.  Blandois  in 
his  gallantry  had  risen  to  hand  that  lady  her 
tea  (her  dish  of  toast  was  already  there),  and  it 
was  in  placing  the  cup  conveniently  within  her 
reach  that  the  watch,  lying  before  her  as  it  al- 
ways did,  attracted  his  attention.  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam  looked  suddenly  up  at  him. 

"May  I  be  permitted?  Thank  you.  A  fine 
old-fashioned  watch,"  he  said,  taking  it  in  his 
hand.  "Heavy  for  use,  but  massive  and  genu- 
ine. I  have  a  partiality  for  every  thing  genu- 
ine. Such  as  I  am,  I  am  genuine  myself.  Ha ! 
A  gentleman's  watch  with  two  cases  in  the  old 
fashion.  May  I  remove  it  from  the  outer  case? 
Thank  yon.  Ay?  An  old  silk  watch-lining, 
worked  with  beads!  I  have  often  seen  these 
among  old  Dutch  people  and  Belgians.  Quaint 
things !" 

"They  are  old-fashioned  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Clennam. 

"Verv.  But  this  is  not  as  old  as  the  watch, 
1  think?" 


"I  think  not." 

"Extraordinary  how  they  used  to  complicate 
these  ciphers!"  remarked  Mr.  Blandois,  glanc- 
ing round  with  his  own  smile  again.  "Now, 
is  this  D.  N.  F.  ?     It  might  be  almost  any  thing." 

"  Those  are  the  letters." 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  who  had  been  observantly 
pausing  all  this  time  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  hiss 
hand  and  his  mouth  open  ready  to  swallow  the 
contents,  began  to  do  so ;  always  entirely  fill- 
ing his  mouth  before  he  emptied  it  at  a  gulp; 
and  always  deliberating  again  before  he  refilled 
it. 

"  D.  N.  F.  was  some  tenderly  lovely  fascina- 
ting  creature,  I  make  no  doubt,"  observed  Mr. 
Blandois,  as  he  snapped  on  the  case  again. 
"I  adore  her  memory  on  the  supposition.  Un- 
fortunately for  my  peace  of  mind  I  adore  but 
too  readily.  It  may  be  a  vice,  it  may  be  a  vir- 
tue, but  adoration  of  female  beauty  and  merit 
constitutes  three  parts  of  my  character." 

Mr.  Flintwinch  had  by  this  time  poured  him- 
self out  another  cup  of  tea,  which  he  was  swal- 
lowing in  gulps  as  before,  with  his  eyes  di- 
rected to  the  invalid. 

"  You  may  be  heart-free  in  this  affair,  Sir," 
she  returned  to  Mr.  Blandois.  "  Those  letters 
are  not  intended,  I  believe,  for  the  initials  ©f 
any  name." 

"Of  a  motto,  perhaps?"  said  Mr.  Blandois, 
casually. 

"  Of  a  sentence.  They  have  always  stood,  ] 
believe,  for  Do  Not  Forget !" 

"And  naturally,"  said  Mr.  Blandois,  replac- 
ing the  watch,  and  stepping  backward  to  hif 
former  chair,  "you  do  not  forget." 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  finishing  his  tea,  not  only 
took  a  longer  gulp  than  he  had  taken  yet,  but 
made  his  succeeding  pause  under  new  circum- 
stances ;  that  is  to  say,  with  his  head  thrown 
back  and  his  cup  still  held  at  his  lips,  while  hi:^ 
eyes  were  still  directed  at  the  invalid.  She  had 
that  force  of  face  and  that  concentrated  air  of 
collecting  her  firmness  or  obstinacy,  which  rep- 
resented in  her  case  what  would  have  been  ges- 
ture and  action  in  another,  as  she  replied  with 
her  deliberate  strength  of  speech : 

"  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  forget.  To  lead  a  life  as 
monotonous  as  mine  has  been  during  mam 
years,  is  not  the  way  to  forget.  To  lead  a  life 
of  self-examination  and  preparation,  is  not  the 
way  to  forget.  To  be  sensible  of  having  (as  wc 
all  have,  every  one  of  us,  all  the  children  of 
Adam !)  offenses  to  repent  and  peace  to  make, 
does  not  justify  the  desire  to  forget.  Therefore 
I  have  long  dismissed  it,  and  I  neither  forget 
nor  wish  to  forget." 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  who  had  latterly  been  shak- 
ing the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  his  tea-cup 
round  and  round,  here  gulped  it  down,  and  put- 
ting the  cup  in  the  tea-tray,  as  done  with,  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Blandois,  as  if  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  that  ? 

"All  expressed,  madam,"  said  Mr. Blandois. 
with  his  smoothest  bow  and  his  white  hand  on- 
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his  breast,  "by  the  word  'naturally,'  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  sufficient  apprehension  and 
appreciation  (but  without  appreciation  I  could 
not  be  Blandois)  to  employ." 

"Pardon  me,  Sir,"  she  returned,  "if  I  doubt 
the  likelihood  of  a  gentleman  of  pleasure,  and 
ihange,  and  politeness,  accustomed  to  court  and 
to  be  courted — " 

"Oh,  madam !  By  Heaven  !" 
"  If  I  doubt,  I  say,  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
character  quite  comprehending  what  belongs 
to  mine  in  my  circumstances.  Not  to  obtrude 
doctrine  upon  you" — she  looked  at  the  rigid  pile 
of  hard  pale  books  before  her — "  (for  you  go  your 
own  way,  and  the  consequences  are  on  your  own 
head),  I  will  say  this  much:  that  I  shape  my 
course  by  pilots,  strictly  by  proved  and  tried  pi- 
lots, under  whom  I  can  not  be  shipwrecked — 
can  not  be — and  that  if  I  were  unmindful  of  the 
admonition  conveyed  in  those  three  letters,  I. 
should  not  be  half  as  chastened  as  I  am." 

It  was  curious  how  she  seized  the  occasion  to 
argue  with  some  invisible  opponent.  "Was  it 
with  her  own  better  sense,  always  turning  upon 
herself  and  her  own  deception  ? 

"If  I  forgot  my  ignorances  in  my  life  of 
health  and  freedom,  I  might  complain  of  the 
life  to  which  I  am  now  condemned.  I  never 
do;  I  never  have  done.  If  I  forgot  that  this 
scene,  the  Earth,  is  expressly  meant  to  be  a 
scene  of  gloom,  and  hardship,  and  dark  trial, 
for  the  creatures  who  are  made  out  of  its  dust, 
I  might  have  some  tenderness  for  its  vanities. 
But  I  have  no  such  tenderness.  If  I  did  not 
know  that  we  are,  every  one,  the  subject  (most 
justly  the  subject)  of  a  wrath  that  must  be  sat- 
isfied, and  against  which  mere  works  are  no- 
thing, I  might  repine  at  the  difference  between 
me,  imprisoned  here,  and  the  people  who  pass 
that  gateway  yonder.  But  I  take  it  as  a  grace 
and  favor  to  the  elected  to  make  the  satisfac- 
tion I  am  making  here,  to  know  what  I  know 
for  certain  here,  and  to  work  out  what  I  am 
working  out  here.  My  affliction  might  other- 
wise have  had  no  meaning  to  me.  Hence  I 
would  forget  nothing,  and  I  do  forget  nothing. 
Hence  I  am  contented,  and  say  it  is  better  with 
me  than  with  millions." 

As  she  spoke  these  words  she  put  her  hand 
upon  the  watch,  and  restored  it  to  the  precise 
spot  on  her  little  table  which  it  always  occu- 
pied. With  her  touch  lingering  upon  it,  she  sat 
for  some  moments  afterward  looking  at  it  stead- 
ily and  half-defiantly.  It  was  almost  as  if  she 
had  said,  "  I  court  remembrance  of  the  debts  of 
my  soul,  and  strike  my  payments  off,  taking 
credit  for  every  hour's  enforced  endurance  here, 
<\nd  for  every  profession  I  make,  and  sacrifice" 
of  other  people — "that  I  offer  up,  according  to 
my  doctrine." 

Mr.  Blandois,  during  this  exposition,  had  been 
strictly  attentive,  keeping  his  eyes  fastened  on 
the  lady,  and  thoughtfully  stroking  his  mustache 
with  his  two  hands.  Mr.  Flintwinch  had  been 
a  little  fidgety,  and  now  struck  in. 


"There,  there,  there!"  said  he.  "That  is 
quite  understood,  Mrs.  Clennam,  and  you  have 
spoken  piously  and  well.  Mr.  Blandois,  I  dare 
say,  is  not  of  a  pious  cast." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Sir !"  that  gentleman  pro- 
tested. "  Your  pardon  !  It's  a  part  of  my  char- 
acter. I  am  sensitive,  ardent,  and  imaginative. 
A  sensitive,  ardent,  and  imaginative  man,  Mr. 
Flintwinch,  must  be  that,  or  nothing!" 

There  was  an  inkling  of  suspicion  in  Mr. 
Flintwinch's  face  that  he  might  be  nothing,  as 
he  swaggered  out  of  his  chair  (it  was  character- 
istic of  this  man,  as  it  is  of  all  men  similarly 
marked,  that  whatever  he  did,  he  overdid, 
though  it  were  sometimes  by  only  a  hair's- 
breadth),  and  approached  to  take  his  leave  of 
Mrs.  Clennam. 

"With  what  will  appear  to  you  the  egotism 
of  a  sick  old  woman.  Sir,"  she  then  said,  "  though 
really  through  your  accidental  allusion,  I  have 
been  led  away  into  the  subject  of  myself  and 
my  infirmities.  Being  so  considerate  as  to  visit 
me,  I  beg  you  will  be  likewise  so  considerate  as 
to  overlook  that.  Don't  compliment  me,  if  you 
please."  For  he  was  evidently  going  to  do  it. 
"  Mr.  Flintwinch  will  be  happy  to  render  you 
any  service,  and  I  hope  your  stay  in  this  city 
may  prove  agreeable." 

Mr.  Blandois  thanked  her,  and  kissed  his 
fingers  several  times.  "  This  is  an  old  room," 
he  remarked,  with  a  sudden  sprightliness  of 
manner,  looking  round  when  he  got  near  the 
door.  "I  have  been  so  interested  that  I  have 
not  observed  it.     But  it's  a  genuine  old  room." 

"It  is  a  genuine  old  house,"  said  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam, with  her  frozen  smile.  "  A  place  of  no 
pretensions,  but  a  piece  of  antiquity." 

"Faith!"  cried  the  visitor.  "If  Mr.  Flint- 
winch would  do  me  the  favor  to  take  me  through 
the  rooms  on  my  way  out,  he  could  hardly  oblige 
me  more.  An  old  house  is  a  weakness  with  me. 
I  have  many  weaknesses,  but  none  greater.  I 
love  and  study  the  picturesque,  in  all  varieties. 
I  have  been  called  picturesque  myself.  It  is  no 
merit  to  be  picturesque — I  have  greater  merits, 
perhaps — but  I  may  be,  by  an  accident.  Sym- 
pathy, sympathy!" 

"I  tell  you  beforehand,  Mr.  Blandois,  that 
you'll  find  it  very  dingy,  and  very  bare,"  said 
Jeremiah,  taking  up  the  candle.  "  It's  not 
worth  your  looking  at."  But  Mr.  Blandois, 
clapping  him  in  a  friendly  manner  on  the  shoul- 
der, only  laughed ;  so  the  said  Blandois  kissed 
his  fingers  again  to  Mrs.  Clennam,  and  they 
went  out  of  the  room  together. 

"  You  don't  care  to  go  up  stairs  ?"  said  Jere- 
miah, on  the  landing. 

"On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Flintwinch;  if  not 
tiresome  to  you,  I  shall  be  charmed !" 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  therefore,  wormed  himself 
up  the  staircase,  and  Mr.  Blandois  followed 
close.  They  ascended  to  the  great  garret  bed- 
room which  Arthur  had  occupied  on  the  night 
of  his  return.  "  There,  Mr.  Blandois !"  said  Jer- 
emiah, showing  it,  "  I  hope  you  may  think  that 
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worth  coming  so  high  to  see.  I  confess  I 
don't." 

Mr.  Blandois  being  enraptured,  they  walked 
through  other  garrets  and  passages,  and  came 
down  the  staircase  again.  By  this  time,  Mr. 
Flintwinch  had  remarked  that  he  never  found 
the  visitor  looking  at  any  room,  after  throwing 
one  quick  glance  around,  but  always  found  the 
visitor  looking  at  him,  Mr.  Flintwinch.  With 
this  discovery  in  his  thoughts,  he  turned  about 
on  the  staircase  to  try  him  again.  He  met  his 
eyes  directly,  and  on  the  instant  of  their  fixing 
one  another,  the  visitor,  with  that  ugly  play  of 
nose  and  mustache,  laughed  (as  he  had  done  at 
every  similar  moment  since  they  left  Mrs.  Clen- 
nam's  chamber)  a  diabolically  silent  laugh. 

As  a  much  shorter  man  than  the  visitor,  Mr. 
Flintwinch  was  at  the  physical  disadvantage  of 
being  thus  disagreeably  leered  at  from  a  height; 
and  as  he  went  first  down  the  staircase,  and  was 
usually  a  step  or  two  lower  than  the  other,  this 
disadvantage  was  at  the  time  increased.  He 
postponed  looking  at  Mr.  Blandois  again  until 
this  accidental  inequality  was  removed  by  their 
having  entered  the  late  Mr.  Clennam's  room. 
But  then  twisting  himself  suddenly  round  upon 
him,  he  found  his,  look  unchanged. 

"A  most  admirable  old  house!"  smiled  Mr. 
Blandois.  "  So  mysterious.  Did  you  never  hear 
any  unexpected  noises  here  ?" 

"Noises,"  returned  Mr.  Flintwinch.     "No." 

"  Nor  see  any  devils  ?" 

"  Not  any,"  said  Mr.  Flintwinch,  grimly  screw- 
ing himself  at  his  questioner,  "that  introduce 
themselves  under  that  name  and  in  that  capaci- 
ty." 

"  Ha,  ha !     A  portrait  here,  I  see." 

(Still  looking  at  Mr.  Flintwinch,  as  if  he  were 
the  portrait.) 

"It's  a  portrait,  Sir,  as  you  observe." 

"  May  I  ask  the  subject,  Mr.  Flintwinch  ?" 

"Mr.  Clennam,  deceased.     Her  husband." 

"  Former  owner  of  the  remarkable  watch,  per- 
haps ?"  said  the  visitor. 

Mr.  Flintwinch,  who  had  cast  his  eyes  toward 
the  portrait,  twisted  himself  about  again,  and 
again  found  himself  the  subject  of  the  same  look 
and  smile.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Blandois,"  he  replied, 
tartly.  "  It  was  his,  and  his  uncle's  before  him, 
aifd  Lord  knows  whose  before  him,  and  that's 
all  I  can  tell  you  of  its  pedigree." 

"  That's  a  strongly  marked  character,  Mr. 
Flintwinch,  our  friend  up  stairs  !" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Jeremiah,  twisting  himself 
at  the  visitor  again,  as  he  did  during  the  whole 
of  this  dialogue,  like  some  screw-machine  that 
fell  short  of  its  grip ;  for  the  other  never  changed, 
and  he  always  felt  obliged  to  relax.  "  She  is  a 
remarkable  woman.  Great  fortitude — great 
strength  of  mind." 

"They  must  have  been  very  happy/'  said 
Blandois. 

"Who?"  demanded  Mr.  Flintwinch,  with 
another  screw  at  him. 

Mr.  Blandois  shook  his  right  forefinger  to- 


ward the  sick-room,  and  his  left  forefinger  to- 
ward the  portrait,  and  then  putting  his  arms  a- 
kimbo,  and  striding  his  legs  wide  apart,  stood 
smiling  down  at  Mr.  Flintwinch  with  the  ad- 
vancing nose  and  the  retreating  mustache. 

"As  happy  as  most  other  married  people,  I 
suppose,"  returned  Mr.  Flintwinch.  "I  can't 
say.  I  don't  know.  There  are  secrets  in  .all 
families." 

"Secrets!"  cried  Mr.  Blandois,  quickly.  "Say 
it  again,  my  son." 

"  I  say,"  replied  Mr.  Flintwinch,  upon  whom 
he  had  swelled  himself  so  suddenly  that  Mr. 
Flintwinch  found  his  face  almost  brushed  by  the 
dilated  chest.  "I  say  there  are  secrets  in  all 
families." 

"  So  there  are,"  cried  the  other,  clapping  him 
on  both  shoulders,  and  rolling  him  backward 
and  forward.  "  Ha,  ha !  you  are  right.  So  there 
are  !  Secrets  ?  Bah  !  There  are  the  devil's 
own  secrets  in  some  families,  Mr.  Flintwinch !" 
With  that,  after  clapping  Mr.  Flintwinch  on 
both  shoulders  several  times,  as  if,  in  a  friendly 
and  humorous  way,  he  were  rallying  him  on  a 
joke  he  had  made,  he  threw  up  his  arms,  threw 
back  his  head,  joined  his  hands  behind  it,  and 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  It  was  in  vain 
for  Mr.  Flintwinch  to  try  another  twist  at  him. 
He  had  his  laugh  out. 

"But  favor  me  with  the  candle  a  moment," 
he  said,  when  he  had  done.  "  Let  us  have  a 
look  at  the  husband  of  the  remarkable  lady. 
Ha!"  holding  up  the  light  at  arm's  length.  "A 
decided  expression  of  face  here  too,  though  not 
of  the  same  character.  Looks  as  if  he  were  say- 
ing— what  is  it — Do  Not  Forget — does  he  not, 
Mr.  Flintwinch  ?     By  Heaven,  Sir,  he  does  !" 

As  he  returned  him  the  candle,  he  looked  at 
him  once  more,  and  then  leisurely  strolling  out 
with  him  into  the  hall,  declared  it  to  be  a  charm- 
ing old  house  indeed,  and  one  which  had  so 
greatly  pleased  him,  that  he  would  not  have 
missed  inspecting  it  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

Throughout  these  strange  freedoms  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Blandois,  which  involved  a  general 
alteration  in  his  demeanor,  making  it  much 
coarser  and  rougher,  much  more  violent  and 
audacious  than  before,  Mr.  Flintwinch,  whose 
leathern  face  was  not  liable  to  many  changes, 
preserved  its  immobility  intact.  Beyond  now 
appearing,  perhaps,  to  have  been  left  hanging  a 
trifle  too  long  before  that  friendly  operation  of 
cutting  down,  it  outwardly  maintained  an  equa- 
ble composure.  They  had  brought  their  survey 
to  a  close  in  the  little  room  at  the  side  of  the 
hall,  and  he  stood  there  scraping  his  dried  cheek, 
and  eying  Mr.  Blandois. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  satisfied,  Sir,"  was 
his  calm  remark.  "  I  didn't  expect  it.  You 
seem  to  be  quite  in  good  spirits." 

"  In  admirable  spirits,"  returned  Blandois. 
"  I  give  you  my  honor,  never  in  better.  Do  you 
ever  have  presentiments,  Mr.  Flintwinch  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean 
by  the  word,  Sir,"  replied  that  gentleman. 
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"  Say  in  this  case,  Mr.  Flintwinch,  undefined 
anticipations  of  pleasure  to  come." 

"  I  can't  say  I  am  sensible  of  such  a  sensation 
at  present,"  returned  Mr.  Flintwinch,  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  "  If  I  find  it  coming  on,  I'll 
mention  it." 

"Now  I,"  said  Blandois,  "I,  my  son,  have  a 
presentiment  to-night  that  we  shall  be  well  ac- 
quainted.    Do  you  find  it  coming  on  ?" 

"  N — no,"  returned  Mr.  Flintwinch,  deliber- 
ately inquiring  of  himself.     "I  can't  say  I  do." 

"I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  we  shall 
become  intimately  acquainted.  You  have  no 
feeling  of  that  sort  yet?" 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Flintwinch. 

Mr.  Blandois,  taking  him  by  both  shoulders 
again,  rolled  him  about  a  little  in  his  former 
merry  way,  then  drew  his  arm  through  his  own, 
and  invited  him  to  come  off  and  drink  a  bottle 
of  wine  like  a  dear  deep  old  dog  as  he  was. 

Without  a  moment's  indecision,  Mr.  Flint- 
winch accepted  the  invitation,  and  they  went 
out  to  the  quarters  where  the  traveler  was 
lodged,  through  a  heavy  rain  which  had  rat- 
tled on  the  windows,  roofs,  and  pavements,  ever 
since  nightfall.  The  thunder  and  lightning  had 
long  ago  passed  over,  but  the  rain  was  furious. 
On  their  arrival  in  Mr.  Blandois's  room,  a  bot- 
tle of  port  wine  was  ordered  by  that  gallant 
gentleman  ;  who  (crushing  every  thing  he  could 
collect,  in  the  luxurious  disposition  of  his  dainty 
figure)  coiled  himself  upon  the  window-seat, 
while  Mr.  Flintwinch  took  a  chair  opposite  to 
him,  with  the  table  between  them.  Mr.  Blan- 
dois proposed  having  the  largest  glasses  in  the 
house,  to  which  Mr.  Flintwinch  readily  assented. 
The  bumpers  filled,  Mr.  Blandois,  with  a  roys- 
tering  gayety,  clinked  the  top  of  his  glass  against 
the  bottom  of  Mr.  Flintwinch's,  and  the  bottom 
of  his  glass  against  the  top  of  Mr.  Flintwinch's, 
and  drank  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  he  fore- 
saw. Mr.  Flintwinch  gravely  pledged  him,  and 
drank  all  the  wine  he  could  get,  and  said  no- 
thing. As  often  as  Mr.  Blandois  clinked  glasses 
(which  was  at  every  replenishment),  Mr.  Flint- 
winch stolidly  did  his  part  of  the  clinking,  and 
would  have  stolidly  done  his  companion's  part 
of  the  wine  as  well  as  his  own,  being,  except  in 
the  article  of  palate,  a  mere  cask. 

In  short,  Mr.  Blandois  found  that  to  pour 
port  wine  into  the  cautious  Flintwinch  was  not 
to  open  him,  but  to  shut  him  up.  Moreover,  he 
bad  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  ability  to  go  on 
all  night ;  or,  if  occasion  were,  all  next  day, 
and  all  next  night  too;  whereas  Mr.  Blandois 
already  grew  indistinctly  conscious  of  swagger- 
ing too  fiercely  and  boastfully.  He  therefore 
terminated  the  entertainment  at  the  end  of  the 
third  bottle. 

"You  will  draw  upon  us  to-morrow,  Sir?" 
said  Mr.  Flintwinch,  with  a  business-like  face 
at  parting. 

"My  Cabbage,"  returned  the  other,  taking 
him  by  the  collar  with  both  hands.  "I'll  draw 
upon  you :  don't  you  be  afraid.    Adieu,  my  Flint- 


winch. Receive  at  parting" — here  he  gave  him 
a  southern  embrace,  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks,  one  after  the  other — "  the  word  of  a 
gentleman !  By  a  thousand  Thunders,  you  shall 
see  me  again !" 

He  did  not  present  himself  next  day,  though 
the  letter  of  advice  came  duly  to  hand.  Inquir- 
ing after  him  at  night,  Mr.  Flintwinch  found, 
with  surprise,  that  he  had  paid  his  bill  and  gone 
back  to  the  Continent  byway  of  Calais.  Never- 
theless, Jeremiah  scraped  out  of  his  cogitating 
face  a  lively  assurance  that  Mr.  Blandois  would 
keep  his  word  on  this  occasion,  and  would  be 

seen  again. 

»       — 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— SPIRIT. 

Ant  body  may  pass,  any  day,  in  the  thronged 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  some  meagre, 
wrinkled,  yellow  old  man  (who  might  be  supr 
posed  to  have  dropped  from  the  stars,  if  there 
were  any  star  in  the  Heavens  dull  enough  to  be 
suspected  of  casting  off  so  feeble  a  spark),  creep- 
ing along  with  a  scared  air,  as  though  bewilder- 
ed and  a  little  frightened  by  the  noise  and  bus- 
tle. This  old  man  is  always  a  little  old  man. 
If  he  were  ever  a  big  old  man,  he  has  shrunk 
into  a  little  old  man  ;  if  he  were  always  a  little 
old  man,  he  has  dwindled  into  a  less  old  man. 
His  coat  is  of  a  color  and  cut  that  never  was 
the  mode  any  where,  at  any  period.  Clearly, 
it  was  not  made  for  him,  or  for  any  individual 
mortal.  Some  wholesale  contractor  measured 
Fate  for  five  thousand  coats  of  such  quality, 
and  Fate  has  lent  this  old  coat  to  this  old  man, 
as  one  of  a  long  unfinished  line  of  many  old 
men.  It  has  always  Jarge  dull  metal  buttons, 
similar  to  no  other  buttons.  This  old  man 
wears  a  hat,  a  thumbed  and  napless  and  yet  an 
obdurate  hat,  which  has  never  adapted  itself  to 
the  shape  of  his  poor  head.  His  coarse  shirt 
and  his  coarse  neckcloth  have  no  more  individ- 
uality than  his  coat  and  hat;  they  have  the 
same  character  of  not  being  his — of  not  being 
any  body's.  Yet  this  old  man  wears  these  clothes 
with  a  certain  unaccustomed  air  of  being  dressed 
and  elaborated  for  the  public  ways ;  as  though 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  night- 
cap and  gown.  And  so,  like  the  country  mouse 
in  the  second  year  of  a  famine,  come  to  see  the 
town-mouse,  and  timidly  threading  his  way  to 
the  town-mouse's  lodging  through  a  city  of  cats, 
this  old  man  passes  in  the  streets. 

Sometimes,  on  holidays,  toward  evening,  he 
will  be  seen  to  Avalk  with  a  slightly  increased 
infirmity,  and  his  old  eyes  will  glimmer  with  a 
moist  and  marshy  light.  Then  the  little  old 
man  is  drunk.  A  very  small  measure  will  over- 
set him  ;  he  may  be  bowled  oft' his  unsteady  legs 
with  a  half-pint  pot.  Some  pitying  acquaintance 
— chance  acquaintance  very  often — has  warmed 
up  his  weakness  with  a  treat  of  beer,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  the  lapse  of  a  longer  time 
than  usual  before  he  shall  pass  again.  For  the 
little  old  man  is  going  home  to  the  Workhouse ; 
and  on  his  good  behavior  they  do  not  let  him  out 
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often  (though  methinks  they  might,  considering 
the  few  years  he  has  before  him  to  go  out  in, 
under  the  sun);  and  on  his  bad  behavior  they 
shut  him  up  closer  than  ever,  in  a  grove  of  two 
score  and  nineteen  more  old  men,  every  one  of 
whom  smells  of  all  the  others. 

Mrs.  Plornish's  father,  a  poor  little  reedy 
piping  old  gentleman  like  a  worn-out  bird  ;  wrho 
had  been  in  what  he  called  the  music-binding 
business,  and  met  with  great  misfortunes,  and 
who  had  seldom  been  able  to  make  his  way,  or 
to  see  it  or  to  pay  it,  or  to  do  any  thing  at  all 
with  it  but  find  it  no  thoroughfare  ;  had  retired 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  Workhouse  which  was 
appointed  by  law  to  be  the  Good  Samaritan  of 
his  district  (without  the  twopence,  which  was 
bad  political  economy)  on  the  settlement  of  that 
execution  which  had  carried  Mr.  Plornish  to  the 
Marshalsea  College.  Previous  to  his  son-in- 
law's  difficulties  coming  to  that  head,  Old  Nandy 
(he  was  always  so  called  in  his  legal  Retreat, 
but  he  was  Old  Mr.  Nandy  among  the  Bleeding 
Hearts)  had  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  Plornish  fire- 
side, and  taken  his  bite  and  sup  out  of  the  Plor- 
nish cupboard.  He  still  hoped  to  resume  that 
domestic  position  when  Fortune  should  smile 
upon  his  son-in-law;  in  the  mean  time,  while 
she  preserved  an  immovable  countenance,  he 
was,  and  resolved  to  remain,  one  of  these  little 
old  men  in  a  grove  of  little  old  men  with  a  com- 
munity of  flavor. 

But,  no  poverty  in  him,  and  no  coat  on  him 
that  never  was  the  mode,  and  no  Old  Men's 
Ward  for  his  dwelling-place,  could  quench  his 
(laughter's  admiration.  Mrs.  Plornish  was  as 
proud  of  her  father's  talents  as  she  could  possi- 
bly have  been  if  they  had  made  him  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. She  had  as  firm  a  belief  in  the  sweet- 
ness and  propriety  of  his  manners  as  she  could 
}>ossibly  have  had  if  he  had  been  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. The  poor  little  old  man  knew  some 
pale  and  vapid  little  songs,  long  out  of  date, 
about  Chloe,  and  Phyllis,  and  Strephon  being 
wounded  by  the  son  of  Venus ;  and  for  Mrs. 
Plornish  there  was  no  such  music  at  the  Opera 
a3  the  small  internal  flutterings  and  chirpings 
wherein  he  would  discharge  himself  of  these 
ditties,  like  a  weak,  little,  broken  barrel-organ 
ground  by  a  baby.  On  his  "  days  out,"  those 
i'ecks  of  light  in  his  flat  vista  of  pollard  old 
men,  it  was  at  once  Mrs.  Plornish's  delight  and 
narrow,  when  he  was  strong  with  meat,  and  had 
taken  his  full  halfpenny-worth  of  porter,  to  say, 
"  Sing  us  a  song,  Father."  Then  would  he  give 
them  Chloe,  and,  if  he  were  in  pretty  good  spirits, 
I'hyllis  also — Strephon  he  had  hardly  been  up 
to,  since  he  went  into  retirement — and  then 
would  Mrs.  Plornish  declare  she  did  believe 
there  never  was  such  a  singer  as  Father,  and 
wipe  her  eyes. 

If  he  had  come  from  Court  on  these  occasions, 
nay,  if  he  had  been  the  noble  Refrigerator  tri- 
umphantly come  home  from  a  foreign  court  to 
be  presented  and  promoted  on  his  last  tremen- 
dous failure.  Mrs.  Plornish  could  not  have  handed 


him  with  greater  elevation  about  Bleeding  Heart 
Yard.  "  Here's  Father,"  she  would  say,  pre- 
senting him  to  a  neighbor.  "  Father  will  soon 
be  home  with  us  for  good,  nowr.  Ain't  Father 
looking  well  ?  Father's  a  sweeter  singer  than 
ever ;  you'd  never  have  forgotten  it,  if  you  had 
a-heard  him  just  now."  As  to  Mr.  Plornish,  he 
had  married  these  articles  of  belief  in  marrying 
Mr.  Nandy's  daughter,  and  only  wondered  how- 
it  was  that  so  gifted  an  old  gentleman  hadn't 
made  a  fortune.  This  he  attributed,  after  much 
reflection,  to  his  musical  genius  not  having  been 
scientifically  developed  in  his  youth.  "  For 
why,"  argued  Mr.  Plornish,  "why  go  a-binding 
music  when  you've  got  it  in  yourself?  That's 
where  it  is,  I  consider." 

Old  Nandy  had  a  patron :  one  patron.  He 
had  a  patron  who,  in  a  certain  sumptuous  way 
— an  apologetic  way,  as  if  he  constantly  took  an 
admiring  audience  to  witness  that  he  really 
could  not  help  being  more  free  with  this  old  fel- 
low than  they  might  have  expected,  on  account 
of  his  simplicity  and  poverty — wras  mightily  good 
to  him.  Old  Nandy  had  been  several  times  to 
the  Marshalsea  College,  communicating  with  his 
son-in-law  during  his  short  durance  there,  and 
had  happily  acquired  to  himself,  and  had  by  de- 
grees and  in  course  of  time  much  improved,  the 
patronage  of  the  Father  of  that  national  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dorrit  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  this 
old  man,  as  if  the  old  man  held  of  him  in  vas- 
salage under  some  feudal  tenure..  He  made 
little  treats  and  teas  for  him,  as  if  he  came  in 
with  his  homage  from  some  outlying  district 
wrhere  the  tenantry  were  in  a  primitive  state. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  were  moments  when  he 
could  by  no  means  have  sworn  but  that  the  old 
man  was  an  ancient  retainer  of  his,  who  had 
been  meritoriously  faithful.  When  he  men- 
tioned him,  he  spoke  of  him  casually  as  his  old 
pensioner.  He  had  a  wonderful  satisfaction  in 
seeing  him,  and  in  commenting  on  his  decayed 
condition  after  he  wras  gone.  It  appeared  to 
him  amazing  that  he  could  hold  up  his  head  at 
all,  poor  creature !  "  In  the  workhouse,  Sir,  the 
union  :  no  privacy,  no  visitors,  no  station,  no  re- 
spect, no  speciality.     Most  deplorable  !" 

It  was  old  Nandy's  birthday,  and  they  let  him 
out.  He  said  nothing  about  its  being  his  birth- 
day, or  they  might  have  kept  him  in ;  for  such 
old  men  should  not  be  born.  He  passed  along 
the  streets  as  usual  to  Bleeding  Heart  Yard, 
and  had  his  dinner  with  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  and  gave  them  Phyllis.  He  had  hardly 
concluded,  when  Little  Dorrit  looked  in  to  see 
how  they  all  were. 

"  Miss  Dorrit,"  said  Mrs.  Plornish.  "  Here's 
Father!  ain't  he  looking  nice?  and  such  voice 
he's  in !" 

Little  Dorrit  gave  him  her  hand,  and  smiling- 
ly said  she  had  not  seen  him  this  long  time. 

"No,  they're  rather  hard  on  poor  Father," 
said  Mrs.  Plornish,  with  a  lengthening  face. 
"  and  don't  let  him  have  half  as  much  change 
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and  air  as  would  benefit  him.  But  he'll  soon 
be  home  for  good,  now.  Won't  you,  Fa- 
ther?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  hope  so.  In  good  time, 
please  God." 

Here  Mr.  Plornish  delivered  himself  of  an 
oration  which  he  invariably  made  word  for  word 
the  same  on  all  such  opportunities.  It  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms : 

"  John  Edward  Nandy.  Sir.  While  there's 
a  ounce  of  wittles  or  drink  of  any  sort  in  this 
present  roof,  you're  fully  welcome  to  your  share 
on  it.  While  there's  a  mouthful  of  fire  or  a 
handful  of  bed  in  this  present  roof,  you're  fully 
welcome  to  your  share  on  it.  If  sb  be  as  there 
should  be  nothing  in  this  present  roof,  you  should 
be  as  welcome  to  your  share  on  it  as  if  it  was 
something  much  or  little.  And  this  is  what  I 
mean  and  so  I  don't  deceive  you,  and  conse- 
quently which  is  to  stand  out  is  to  entreat  of 
you,  and  therefore  why  not  do  it  ?" 

To  this  lucid  address,  which  Mr.  Plornish  al- 
ways delivered  as  if  he  had  composed  it  (as  no 
doubt  he  had)  with  enormous  labor,  Mrs.  Plor- 
nish's  father  pipingly  replied, 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Thomas,  and  I  know 
your  intentions  well,  which  is  the  same  I  thank 
you  kindly  for.  But  no,  Thomas,  until  such 
times  as  it's  not  to  take  it  out  of  your  children's 
mouths,  which  take  it  is,  and  call  it  by  what 
name  you  will  it  do  remain  and  equally  deprive 
though  may  they  come,  and  too  soon  they  can 
not  come,  no,  Thomas,  no !" 

Mrs.  Plornish,  who  had  been  turning  her  face 
a  little  away  with  a  corner  of  her  apron  in  her 
hand,  brought  herself  back  to  the  conversation 
again,  by  telling  Miss  Dorrit  that  Father  was 
going  over  the  water  to  pay  his  respects  unless 
she  knew  of  any  reason  why  it  might  not  be 
agreeable. 

Her  answer  was,  "  I  am  going  straight  home, 
and  if  he  will  come  with  me  I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  take  care  of  him — so  glad,"  said  Little  Dor- 
rit, always  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  of  the  weak, 
"  so  glad  of  his  company." 

"  There,  Father !"  cried  Mrs.  Plornish.  "Ain't 
you  a  gay  young  man  to  be  going  for  a  walk 
along  with  Miss  Dorrit !  Let  me  tie  your  neck- 
handkerchief  into  a  regular  good  bow,  for  you're 
a  regular  beau  yourself,  Father,  if  ever  there 
was  one." 

With  this  filial  joke  his  daughter  smartened 
him  up,  and  gave  him  a  loving  hug,  and  stood 
at  the  door  with  her  weak  child  in  her  arms  and 
her  strong  child  tumbling  down  the  steps,  look- 
ing after  her  little  old  father  as  he  toddled  away 
with  his  arm  under  Little  Dorrit's. 

They  walked  at  a  slow  pace,  and  Little  Dorrit 
took  him  by  the  Iron  Bridge  and  sat  him  down 
there  for  a  rest,  and  they  looked  over  at  the 
water  and  talked  about  the  shipping,  and  the 
old  man  mentioned  what  he  would  do  if  he  had 
a  ship  full  of  gold  coming  home  to  him  (his  plan 
was  to  take  a  noble  lodging  for  the  Plornishes 
and  himself  at  a  Tea  Gardens,  and  live  there 


all  the  rest  of  their  lives,  attended  on  by  tin; 
waiter),  and  it  was  a  special  birthday  for  the 
old  man  indeed.  They  were  within  five  min- 
utes of  their  destination,  when,  at  the  corner  of 
her  own  street,  they  came  upon  Fanny  in  her 
new  bonnet  bound  for  the  same  port. 

"  Why,  good  gracious  me,  Amy !"  cried  that 
young  lady,  starting.     "  You  never  mean  it !" 

"Mean  what,  Fanny  dear?" 

"  Well !  I  could  have  believed  a  great  deal  of 
you,"  returned  the  young  lady  with  burning  in- 
dignation, "but  I  don't  think  even  I  could  have 
believed  this  of  even  you !" 

"  Fanny !"  cried  Little  Dorrit,  wounded  and 
astonished. 

"  Oh !  Don't  Fanny  me,  you  mean  little 
thing,  don't!  The  idea  of  coming  along  the 
open  streets,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  with  a 
Pauper!"  (firing  off  the  last  word  as  if  it  were 
a  ball  from  an  air-gun.) 

"Oh,  Fanny!" 

"  I  tell  you  not  to  Fanny  me,  for  I'll  not  sub- 
mit to  it!  I  never  knew  such  a  thing.  The 
way  in  which  you  are  resolved  and  determined 
to  disgrace  us  on  all  occasions,  is  really  infa- 
mous.    You  bad  little  thing !" 

"Does  it  disgrace  any  body,"  said  Little 
Dorrit,  very  gently,  though  the  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  "  to  take  care  of  this  poor  old  man  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss,"  returned  her  sister,  "and  you 
ought  to  know  it  does.  And  you  do  know*1t 
does.  And  you  do  it  because  you  know  it  does. 
The  principal  pleasure  of  your  life  is  to  remind 
your  family  of  their  misfortunes.  And  the  next 
great  pleasure  of  your  existence  is  to  keep  low 
company.  But,  however,  if  you  have  no  sense 
of  decency,  I  have.  You'll  please  to  allow  me 
to  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  unmolest- 
ed." 

With  this,  she  bounced  across  to  the  opposite 
pavement.  The  old  disgrace,  who  had  been 
deferentially  bowing  a  pace  or  two  off  (for  Lit- 
tle Dorrit  had  let  his  arm  go  in  her  wonder, 
when  Fanny  began),  and  who  had  been  hustled 
and  cursed  by  impatient  passengers  for  stopping 
the  way,  rejoined  his  companion,  rather  giddy, 
and  said,  "I  hope  nothing's  wrong  with  your 
honored  father,  Miss?  I  hope  there's  nothing 
the  matter  in  the  honored  family?" 

"No,  no,"  returned  Little  Dorrit.  "No, 
thank  you.  Give  me  your  arm  again,  Mr.  Nan- 
dy.    We  shall  soon  be  there  now." 

So  she  forced  her  tears  back,  and  talked  to 
him  as  she  had  talked  before,  and  they  came 
to  the  Lodge  and  found  Mr.  Chivery  on  the 
lock,  and  went  in.  Now  it  happened  that  the 
Father  of  the  Marshalsea  was  sauntering  to- 
ward the  Lodge  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
coming  out  of  it,  entering  the  Prison  arm  in 
arm.  As  the  spectacle  of  their  approach  met 
his  view,  he  displayed  the  utmost  agitation  and 
despondency  of  mind  ;  and — altogether  regard- 
less of  old  Nandy,  who,  making  his  reverence, 
stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  he  always  did 
in  that  gracious  presence — turned  about,  and 
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hurried  in  at  his  own  doorway  and  up  the  stair- 
case. 

Leaving  the  old  unfortunate  whom  in  an  evil 
hour  she  had  taken  under  her  protection,  with 
a  hurried  promise  to  return  to  him  directly, 
Little  Dorrit  hastened  after  her  father,  and,  on 
the  staircase,  found  Fanny  following  her,  and 
flouncing  up  with  offended  dignity.  The  three 
came  into  the  room  almost  together,  and  the 
Father  sat  down  in  his  chair,  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  uttered  a  groan. 

"Of  course,"  said  Fanny.  "Very  proper. 
Poor,  afflicted  Pa !  Now,  I  hope  you  believe 
me,  Miss !" 

"What  is  it,  father?"  cried  Little  Dorrit, 
bending  over  him.  "  Have  i"  made  you  unhap- 
py, father?     Not  I,  I  hope!" 

"  You  hope,  indeed !  I  dare  say !  Oh,  you" — 
Fanny  paused  for  a  sufficiently  strong  expres- 
sion— "you  Common-minded  little  Amy !  You 
complete  prison-child !" 

He  stopped  these  angry  reproaches  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  sobbed  out,  raising  his 
face,  and  shaking  his  melancholy  head  at  his 
younger  daughter,  "Amy,  I  know  that  you  are 
innocent  in  intention,  my  dear.  But  you  have 
cut  me  to  the  soul." 

"  Innocent  in  intention !"  the  implacable 
Fanny  struck  in.  "  Stuff  in  intention!  Low 
in  intention !  Lowering  of  the  family  in  inten- 
tion!" 

"  Father!"  cried  Little  Dorrit,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, "I  am  very  sorry.  Pray  forgive  me.  Tell 
me  how  it  is,  that  I  may  not  do  it  again !" 

"  How  it  is,  you  prevaricating  little  piece  of 
goods!"  cried  Fanny.  "You  know  how  it  is. 
I  have  told  you  already,  so  don't  fly  in  the  face 
of  Providence  by  attempting  to  deny  it !" 

"  Hush,  hush  ! — Amy,"  said  the  father,  pass- 
ing his  pocket-handkerchief  several  times  across 
his  face,  and  then  grasping  it  convulsively  in 
the  hand  that  dropped  across  his  knee,  "  I  have 
done  what  I  could  to  keep  you  select  here ;  I 
have  done  what  I  could  to  retain  you  a  position 
here.  I  may  have  succeeded ;  I  may  not.  You 
may  know  it ;  you  may  not.  I  give  no  opinion. 
I  have  endured  every  thing  here  but  humilia- 
tion. That  I  have  happily  been  spared — until 
this  day." 

Here  his  convulsive  grasp  unclosed  itself,  and 
he  put  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  his  eyes  again. 
Little  Dorrit,  on  the  ground  beside  him,  with 
her  imploring  hand  upon  his  arm,  watched  him 
remorsefully,  in  a  fit  of  weeping.  Coming  out 
of  it,  he  clenched  his  pocket-handkerchief  once 
more. 

"Humiliation  I  have  happily  been  spared  un- 
til this  day.  Through  all  my  troubles  there  has 
been  that — Spirit  in  myself,  and  that — that  sub- 
mission to  it,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  in  those 
about  me,  which — hum — has  spared  me — ha — 
humiliation.  But  this  day,  this  minute,  I  have 
keenly  felt  it." 

"Of  course!  How  could  it  be  otherwise!" 
exclaimed  the  irrepressible  Fanny.     "Career- 


ing and  prancing  about  with  a  pauper!"  (air- 
gun  again.) 

"But,  dear  father,"  cried  Little  Dorrit,  "I 
don't  justify  myself  for  having  wounded  your 
dear  heart — no !  Heaven  knows  I  don't !"  She 
clasped  her  hands  in  quite  an  agony  of  distress. 
"I  do  nothing  but  beg  and  pray  you  to  be  com- 
forted, and  overlook  it.  But  if  I  had  not  known 
that  you  were  kind  to  the  old  man  yourself,  and 
took  much  notice  of  him,  and  were  always  glad 
to  see  him,  I  would  not  have  come  here  with 
him,  father — I  would  not  indeed.  What  I  have 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  do,  I  have  done  in  mis- 
take. I  would  not  willfully  bring  a  tear  to 
your  eyes,  dear  love!"  said  Little  Dorrit,  the 
tears  springing  from  her  own,  and  her  heart 
well-nigh  broken — "  for  any  thing  the  world 
could  give  me,  or  any  thing  it  could  take  away." 

Fanny,  with  a  partly  angry  and  partly  repent- 
ant sob,  began  to  cry  herself,  and  to  say — as 
this  young  lady  always  did  when  she  was  half 
in  a  passion  and  half  out  of  it,  half-spiteful  with 
herself  and  half-spiteful  with  every  body  else — 
that  she  wished  she  was  dead. 

The  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  in  the  mean 
time  took  his  younger  daughter  to  his  breast, 
and  patted  her  head. 

"There,  there !  Say  no  more,  Amy — say  no 
more,  my  child.  I  will  forget  it  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I" — with  hysterical  cheerfulness — "1^- 
shall  soon  be  able  to  dismiss  it.  It  is  perfectly- 
true,  my  dear,  that  I  am  always  glad  to  see  my 
old  pensioner — as  such,  as  such — and  that  I  do 
— ha — extend  as  much  protection  and  kindness 
to  the — hum — the  bruised  reed — I  trust  I  may 
so  call  him  without  impropriety — as  in  my  cir- 
cumstances I  can.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  is 
the  case,  my  dear  child.  At  the  same  time,  I 
preserve  in  doing  this,  if  I  may — ha — if  I  may 
use  the  expression — ha — Spirit,  Becoming  Spir- 
it. And  there  are  some  things  which  are,"  he 
stopped  to  sob,  "irreconcilable  with  that,  and 
wound  that — wound  it  deeply.  It  is  not  that  I 
have  seen  my  good  Amy  attentive,  and — ha — 
condescending  to  my  old  pensioner — it  is  not 
that  that  hurts  me.  It  is,  if  I  am  to  close  the 
painful  subject  by  being  explicit,  that  I  have 
seen  my  child,  my  own  child,  my  own  daugh- 
ter, coming  into  this  College  out  of  the  public 
streets — smiling !  smiling ! — arm  in  arm  with— 
O  my  God,  a  livery!" 

This  reference  to  the  coat  of  no  cut  and  no 
time,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  gasped  forth, 
in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  and  with  his  clench- 
ed pocket-handkerchief  raised  in  the  air.  His 
excited  feelings  might  have  found  some  further 
painful  utterance,  but  for  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  had  been  already  twice  repeated,  and  to 
which  Fanny  (still  wishing  herself  dead,  and  in- 
deed now  going  so  far  as  to  add,  buried)  cried 
"  Come  in !" 

"Ah,  Young  John!"  said  the  Father,  in  an 
altered  and  calmed  voice.  "  What  is  it,  Young 
John  ?" 

"A  letter  for  you,  Sir,  being  left  in  thoLodg© 
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just  this  minute,  and  a  message  with  it,  I 
thought,  happening  to  be  there  myself,  Sir,  I 
would  bring  it  to  your  room."  The  speaker's 
attention  was  much  distracted  by  the  piteous 
spectacle  of  Little  Dorrit  at  her  father's  feet, 
with  her  head  turned  away. 

"  Indeed,  John  ?     Thank  you." 

"The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Clennam,  Sir — it's 
the  answer — and  the  message  was,  Sir,  that  Mr. 
Clennam  also  sent  his  compliments,  and  word 
that  he  would  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
this  afternoon,  hoping  to  see  you,  and  likewise" 
(attention  more  distracted  than  before)  "Miss 
Amy." 

"Oh!"  As  the  Father  glanced  into  the  let- 
ter (there  was  a  bank-note  in  it),  he  reddened 
a  little,  and  patted  Amy  on  the  head  afresh. 
"Thank  you,  Young  John.  Quite  right.  Much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  No  one  wait- 
ing?" 

"  No,  Sir,  no  one  waiting." 

"  Thank  you,  John.  How  is  your  mother, 
Young  John  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Sir,  she's  not  quite  as  well  as 
we  could  wish — in  fact,  we  none  of  us  are,  ex- 
cept father — but  she's  pretty  well,  Sir." 

"  Say  we  sent  our  remembrances,  will  you  ? 
Say,  kind  remembrances,  if  you  please,  Young 
John." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,  I  will."  And  Mr.  Chivery, 
junior,  went  his  way,  having  spontaneously 
composed  on  the  spot  an  entirely  new  epitaph 
for  himself,  to  the  effect  that  Here  lay  the  body 
of  John  Chivery,  Who,  Having  at  such  a  date, 
Beheld  the  idol  of  his  life,  In  grief  and  tears, 
And  unable  to  bear  the  harrowing  spectacle, 
Immediately  repaired  to  the  abode  of  his  incon- 
solable parents,  And  terminated  his  existence, 
By  his  own  rash  act. 

"There,  there,  Amy!"  said  the  Father,  when 
Young  John  had  closed  the  door,  "let's  say  no 
more  about  it."  The  last  few  minutes  had  im- 
proved his  spirits  remarkably,  and  he  was  quite 
lightsome.  "Where  is  my  old  pensioner  all 
this  while  ?  We  must  not  leave  him  by  himself 
any  longer,  or  he  will  begin  to  suppose  he  is  not 
welcome,  and  that  would  grieve  me.  Will  you 
fetch  him,  my  child,  or  shall  I  ?" 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind,  father,"  said  Little 
Dorrit,  trying  to  bring  her  sobbing  to  a  close. 

"Certainly  I  will  go,  my  dear.  I  forgot; 
your  eyes  are  rather  red.  There  !  Cheer  up, 
Amy.  Don't  be  uneasy  about  me.  I  am  quite 
myself  again,  my  love — quite  myself.  Go  to 
your  room,  Amy,  and  make  your  face  look 
comfortable  and  pleasant  to  receive  Mr.  Clen- 
nam." 

"  I  would  rather  stay  in  my  own  room,  fa- 
ther," returned  Little  Dorrit,  finding  it  more 
difficult  than  before  to  regain  her  composure. 
"  I  would  far  rather  not  see  Mr.  Clennam." 

"Oh,  fie,  fie,  my  dear,  that's  folly.  Mr. 
Clennam  is,  I  will  say,  a  very  gentlemanly  man 
— very  gentlemanly.  A  little  reserved  at  times  ; 
but  I  will  say  extremely  gentlemanly.    I  couldn't 


think  of  your  not  being  here  to  receive  Mr. 
Clennam,  my  dear,  especially  this  afternoon. 
So  go  and  freshen  yourself  up,  Amy ;  go  and 
freshen  yourself  up,  like  a  good  girl." 

Thus  directed,  Little  Dorrit  dutifully  rose  and 
obeyed  :  only  pausing  for  a  moment  as  she  went 
out  of  the  room,  to  give  her  sister  a  kiss  of  re- 
conciliation. Upon  which,  that  young  ladv 
feeling  much  harassed  in  her  mind,  and  yet 
having  for  the  time  worn  out  the  wish  with 
which  she  generally  relieved  it,  conceived  and 
executed  the  brilliant  idea  of  wishing  old  Nandy 
dead,  rather  than  that  he  should  come  bother- 
ing there  like  a  disgusting,  tiresome,  wicked 
wretch,  and  making  mischief  between  two  sis- 
ters. 

The  Father  of  the  Marshalsea,  even  humming 
a  tune,  and  wearing  his  black  velvet  cap  a  little 
on  one  side,  so  much  improved  were  his  spirits, 
went  down  into  the  yard,  and  found  his  old  pen- 
sioner standing,  hat  in  hand,  just  within  the 
gates,  as  he  had  stood  all  this  time.  "Come, 
Nandy!"  said  he,  with  great  suavity.  "Come 
up  stairs,  Nandy ;  you  know  the  way ;  why  don't 
you  come  up  stairs !"  He  went  the  length  on 
this  occasion  of  giving  him  his  hand,  and  say- 
ing, "How  are  you,  Nandy?  Are  you  pretty 
well?"  To  which  that  vocalist  returned,  "I 
thank  you,  honored  Sir,  I  am  all  the  better  for 
seeing  your  honor."  As  they  went  along  the 
Yard,  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  presented 
him  to  a  Collegian  of  recent  date.  "An  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  Sir,  an  old  pensioner." 
And  then  said,  "  Be  covered,  my  good  Nandy: 
put  your  hat  on,"  with  great  consideration. 

His  patronage  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  charged 
Maggy  to  get  the  tea  ready,  and  instructed  her 
to  buy  certain  tea-cakes,  fresh  butter,  eggs,  cold 
ham,  and  shrimps  ;  to  purchase  which  collation, 
he  gave  her  a  bank-note  for  ten  pounds,  laying 
strait  injunctions  on  her  to  be  careful  of  the 
change.  These  preparations  were  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  progress,  and  his  daughter  Amy 
had  come  back  with  her  work,  when  Clennam 
presented  himself.  Whom  he  most  graciously 
received,  and  besought  to  join  their  meal. 

"Amy,  my  love,  you  know  Mr.  Clennam  even 
better  than  I  have  the  happiness  of  doing.  Fan- 
ny, my  dear,  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clen- 
nam." Fanny  acknowledged  him  haughtily  and 
at  a  distance ;  the  position  she  tacitly  took  up 
in  all  such  cases  being  that  there  Mas  a  vast 
conspiracy  to  insult  the  family  by  not  under- 
standing it,  or  sufficiently  deferring  to  it.  "  This, 
Mr.  Clennam,  you  must  know,  is  an  old  pension- 
er of  mine,  old  Nandy,  a  very  faithful  old  man." 
(He  always  spoke  of  him  as  an  object  of  great 
antiquity,  though  he  was  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  himself.)  "Let  me  see.  You 
know  Plornish,  I  think?  I  think  my  daughter 
Amy  has  mentioned  to  me  that  you  know  poor 
Plornish?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  said  Arthur  Clennam. 

"Well,  Sir,  this  is  Mrs.  Plornish's  father." 

"  Indeed?     I  am  glad  to  see  him." 
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"You  would  be  more  glad  if  you  knew  his 
many  good  qualities,  Mr.  Clennam." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  come  to  know  them,  through 
knowing  him,"  said  Arthur,  secretly  pitying  the 
bowed  and  submissive  figure. 

"It  is  a  holiday  with  him,  and  he  comes  to 
see  his  old  friends,  who  are  always  glad  to  see 
him,"  observed  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea. 
Then  he  added  behind  his  hand,  "  Union,  poor 
old  fellow!     Out  for  the  day." 

By  this  time  Maggy,  quietly  assisted  by  her 
Little  Mother,  had  spread  the  board,  and  the 
repast  was  ready.  It  being  hot  weather  and  the 
prison  very  close,  the  window  was  as  wide  open 
as  it  could  be  pushed.  "  If  Maggy  will  spread 
that  newspaper  on  the  window-sill,  my  dear," 
remarked  the  Father  complacently  and  in  a 


half  whisper  to  Little  Dorrit,  "  my  old  pensioner 
can  have  his  tea  there,  while  we  are  having 
ours." 

So,  with  a  gulf  between  him  and  the  good 
company  of  about  a  foot  in  width,  standard 
measure,  Mrs.  Plornish's  father  was  handsomely 
regaled.  Clennam  had  never  seen  any  thing 
like  his  magnificent  protection  by  that  other  Fa- 
ther, he  of  the.  Marshalsea ;  and  was  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  many  wonders. 

The  most  striking  of  these  was  perhaps  the 
relishing  manner  in  which  he  remarked  on  the 
pensioner's  infirmities  and  failings.  As  if  he 
were  a  gracious  Keeper,  with  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  decline  of  the  harmless  animal 
he  exhibited. 

"  Not  ready  for  more  ham  yet,  Nandy  ?    Why, 
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how  slow  you  are  !  (His  last  teeth,"  he  explain- 
ed to  the  company,  "  are  going,  poor  old  boy!") 

At  another  time,  he  said,  "No  shrimps,  Nan- 
dy  ?"  and  on  his  not  instantly  replying,  observed, 
"  His  hearing  is  becoming  very  defective.  He'll 
be  deaf  directly." 

At  another  time,  he  asked  him,  "Do  you 
walk  much,  Nandy,  about  the  yard  within  the 
walls  of  that  place  of  yours  ?" 

"No,  Sir ;  no.  I  haven't  any  great  liking  for 
that." 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  he  assented,  "very  natu- 
ral." Then  he  privately  informed  the  circle 
("Legs  going.") 

Once  he  asked  the  pensioner,  in  that  general 
clemency  which  asked  him  any  thing  to  keep 
him  afloat,  how  old  his  younger  grandchild  was? 

"John  Edward,"  said  the  pensioner,  slowly 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork  to  consider. 
"How  old,  Sir?     Let  me  think  now." 

The  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  tapped  his  fore- 
head.    ("  Memory  weak.") 

"John  Edward,  Sir?  Well,  I  really  forget. 
I  couldn't  say,  at  this  minute,  Sir,  whether  it's 
two  and  two  months,  or  whether  it's  two  and 
five  months.     It's  one  or  the  other." 

"Don't  distress  yourself  by  worrying  your 
mind  about  it,"  he  returned,  with  infinite  for- 
bearance ("faculties  evidently  decaying — old 
man  rusts  in  the  life  he  leads !") 

The  more  of  these  discoveries  that  he  per- 
suaded himself  he  made  in  the  pensioner,  the 
better  he  appeared  to  like  him ;  and  when  he 
got  out  of  his  chair  after  tea,  to  bid  the  pension- 
er good-by,  on  his  intimating  that  he  feared, 
honored  Sir,  his  time  was  running  out,  he  made 
himself  look  as  erect  and  strong  as  possible. 

"We  don't  call  this  a  shilling,  Nandy,  you 
know,"  he  said,  putting  one  in  his  hand.  "  We 
call  it  tobacco." 

"  Honored  Sir,  I  thank  you.  It  shall  buy  to- 
bacco. My  thanks  and  duty  to  Miss  Amy  and 
Miss  Fanny.  I  wish  you  good-night,  Mr.  Clen- 
nam." 

"And  mind  you  don't  forget  us,  you  know, 
Nandy,"  said  the  Father.  "You  must  come 
again,  mind,  whenever  you  have  an  afternoon. 
You  must  not  come  out  without  seeing  us,  or  we 
shall  be  jealous.  Good-night,  Nandy.  Be  very 
careful  how  you  descend  the  stairs,  Nandy ;  they 
are  rather  uneven  and  worn."  With  that  he 
stood  on  the  landing,  watching  the  old  man 
down,  and  when  he  came  into  the  room  again 
said,  with  a  solemn  satisfaction  on  him,  "A 
melancholy  sight  that,  Mr.  Clennam,  though 
one  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he 
doesn't  feel  it  himself.  The  poor  old  fellow  is 
a  dismal  wreck.  Spirit  broken  and  gone — pul- 
verized— crushed  out  of  him,  Sir,  completely !" 

As  Clennam  had  a  purpose  in  remaining,  he 
said  what  he  could  responsive  to  these  senti- 
ments, and  stood  at  the  window  with  their  enun- 
ciator,  while  Maggy  and  her  Little  Mother  wash- 
ed the  tea-service  and  cleared  it  away.  He  no- 
ticed that  his  companion  stood  at  the  window 


with  an  air  of  an  affable  and  accessible  Sover- 
eign, and  that,  when  any  of  his  people  in  the 
yard  below  looked  up,  his  recognition  of  their 
salutes  just  stopped  short  of  a  blessing. 

When  Little  Dorrit  had  her  work  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  Maggy  hers  on  the  bedstead,  Fanny 
fell  to  tying  her  bonnet  as  a  preliminary  to  her 
departure.  Arthur,  still  having  his  purpose,  still 
remained.  At  this  time  the  door  opened,  with- 
out any  notice,  and  Mr.  Tip  came  in.  He  kissed 
Amy  as  she  started  up  to  meet  him,  nodded  to 
Fanny,  nodded  to  his  father,  gloomed  on  the 
visitor  without  further  recognition,  and  sat  down. 

"  Tip,  dear,"  said  Little  Dorrit,  mildly,  shock- 
ed by  this,  "don't  you  see — " 

"  Yes,  I  see,  Amy.  If  you  refer  to  the  pres- 
ence of  any  visitor  you  have  here — I  say,  if  you 
refer  to  that,"  answered  Tip,  jerking  his  head 
with  emphasis  toward  his  shoulder  nearest  Clen- 
nam, "  I  see !" 

"Is  that  all  you  say?" 

"  That's  all  I  say.  And  I  suppose,"  added  the 
lofty  young  man,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "the 
visitor  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that's  all  I 
say.  In  short,  I  suppose  the  visitor  will  under- 
stand that  he  hasn't  used  me  like  a  gentleman." 

"I  do  not  understand  that,"  observed  the  ob- 
noxious personage  referred  to,  with  tranquillity. 

"No ?  Why,  then,  to  make  it  clearer  to  you, 
Sir,  I  beg  to  let  you  know  that  when  I  address 
what  I  call  a  properly-worded  appeal,  and  an 
urgent  appeal,  and  a  delicate  appeal,  to  an  in- 
dividual, for  a  small  temporary  accommodation, 
easily  within  his  power — easily  within  his  pow- 
er, mind ! — and  when  that  individual  writes 
back  word  to  me  that  he  begs  to  be  excused,  I 
consider  that  he  doesn't  treat  me  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

The  Father  of  the  Marshalsea,  who  had  sur- 
veyed his  son  in  silence,  no  sooner  heard  this 
sentiment,  than  he  began,  in  an  angry  voice: 

"  How  dare  you — "  But  his  son  stopped 
him. 

"Now,  don't  ask  me  how  I  dare,  father,  be- 
cause that's  bosh.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  line  of 
conduct  I  choose  to  adopt  toward  the  individual 
present,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  my  showing  a 
proper  spirit." 

*'  I  should  think  so !"  cried  Fanny. 

"A  proper  spirit?"  said  the  father.  "Yes,  a 
proper  spirit ;  a  becoming  spirit.  Is  it  come  to 
this,  that  my  son  teaches  me — me — spirit !" 

"Now,  don't  let  us  bother  about  it,  father,  or 
have  any  row  on  the  subject.  I  have  fully  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  individual  present  has  not 
treated  me  like  a  gentleman.  And  there's  an 
end  of  it." 

"But  there  is  not  an  end  of  it,  Sir,"  returned 
the  father.  "  But  there  shall  not  be  an  end  of 
it.  You  have  made  up  your  mind?  You  have 
made  up  your  mind  ?" 

"Yes,  /  have.  What's  the  good  of  keeping 
on  like  that  ?" 

"Because,"  returned  the  Father,  in  a  great 
heat,  "you  had  no  right  to  make  up  your  mind 
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to  what  is  monstrous,  to  what  is — ha — immoral, 
to  what  is — hum — parricidal.  No,  Mr.  Clen- 
nam,  I  beg,  Sir.  Don't  ask  me  to  desist;  there 
is  a — hum — a  general  principle  involved  here, 
which  rises  even  above  considerations  of — ha — 
hospitality.  I  object  to  the  assertion  made  by 
my  son.     I — ha — I  personally  repel  it." 

"Why,  what  js  it  to  you,  father?"  returned 
the  son,  over  his  shouldfer. 

"What  is  it  to  me,  Sir?  I  have  a — hum — a 
spirit,  Sir,  that  will  not  endure  it.  I — ha" — he 
took  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  again  and 
dabbed  his  face — "I  am  outraged  and  insulted 
by  it.  Let  me  suppose  the  case  that  I  myself 
may  at  a  certain  time — ha — or  times,  have  made 
a — hum — an  appeal,  and  a  properly-worded  ap- 
peal, and  a  delicate  appeal,  and  an  urgent  ap- 
peal, to  some  individual  for  a  small  temporary 
accommodation.  Let  me  suppose  that  that  ac- 
commodation could  have  been  easily  extended, 
and  was  not  extended,  and  that  that  individu- 
al informed  me  that  he  begged  to  be  excused. 
Am  I  to  be  told — ha — by  my  own  son,  that  I 
therefore  received  treatment  not  due  to  a  gen- 
tleman, and  that  I — hum — I  submitted  to  it  ?" 

His  daughter  Amy  gently  tried  to  calm  him, 
but  he  would  not  on  any  account  be  calmed. 
He  said  his  Spirit  was  up,  and  wouldn't  endure 
this. 

Was  he  to  be  told  that,  he  wished  to  know 
again,  by  his  own  son,  on  his  own  hearth,  to  his 
own  face  ?  Was  that  humiliation  to  be  put  upon 
him  by  his  oavii  blood  ? 

"  You  are  putting  it  on  yourself,  father,  and 
getting  into  all  this  injury  of  your  own  accord," 
said  the  young  gentleman,  morosely.  "  What  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  about  has  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  What  I  said  had  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  Why  need  you  go  trying  on  other 
people's  hats?" 

"I  reply  it  has  every  thing  to  do  with  me," 
returned  the  Father.  "I  point  out  to  you,  Sir, 
with  indignation,  that — hum — the — ha — deli- 
cacy and  peculiarity  of  your  father's  position 
should  strike  you  dumb,  Sir,  if  nothing  else 
should,  in  laying  down  such — ha — such  unnat- 
ural principles.  Besides,  if  you  are  not  filial. 
Sir,  if  you  discard  that  duty,  are  you  at  least — 
hum — not  a  Christian?  Are  you — ha — an 
Atheist?  And  is  it  Christian,  let  me  ask  you, 
to  stigmatize  and  denounce  an  individual  for 
begging  to  be  excused  this  time,  when  the  same 
individual  may — ha — respond  with  the  required 
accommodation  next  time  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  a 
Christian  not  to — hum — not  to  try  him  again?" 
He  had  worked  himself  into  quite  a  religious 
glow  and  fervor. 

"I  see  precious  well,"  said  Mr.  Tip,  rising, 
"  that  I  shall  get  no  sensible  or  fair  argument 
here  to-night,  and  so  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  cut.  Good-night,  Amy.  Don't  be  vexed.  I 
am  very  sorry  it  happens  here,  and  you  here, 
upon  my  soul  I  am ;  but  I  can't  altogether  part 
with  my  Spirit,  even  for  your  sake,  old  girl." 

With  those  words  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
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out,  accompanied  by  Miss  Fanny,  who  did  not 
consider  it  spirited  on  her  part  to  take  leave  of 
Clennam  with  any  less  opposing  demonstration 
than  a  stare,  importing  that  she  had  always 
known  him  for  one  of  the  large  body  of  con- 
spirators. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Father  of  the 
Marshalsea  was  at  first  inclined  to  sink  into  de- 
spondency again,  and  would  have  done  so  but 
that  a  gentleman  opportunely  came  up  within 
a  minute  or  two  to  attend  him  to  the  Snuggery. 
It  was  the  gentleman  Clennam  had  seen  on  the 
night  of  his  own  accidental  detention  there,  who 
had  that  impalpable  grievance  about  the  misap- 
propriated Fund  on  which  the  Marshal  was  sup- 
posed to  batten.  He  presented  himself  as  a 
deputation  to  escort  the  Father  to  the  Chair; 
it  being  an  occasion  on  which  he  had  promised 
to  preside  over  the  assembled  Collegians  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  little'  Harmony. 

"  Such,  you  see,  Mr.  Clennam,"  said  the  Fa- 
ther, "  are  the  incongruities  of  my  position  here. 
But  a  public  duty — no  man,  I  am  sure,  would 
more  readily  recognize." 

Clennam  besought  him  not  to  delay  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Amy,  my  dear,  if  you  can  persuade  Mr. 
Clennam  to  stay  longer,  I  can  leave  the  honors 
of  our  apology  for  an  establishment  with  confi- 
dence in  your  hands,  and  perhaps  you  may  do 
something  toward  erasing  from  Mr.  Clennam's 
mind  the — ha — untoward  and  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance which  has  occurred  since  tea-time. 

Clennam  assured  him  that  it  had  made  no  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  therefore  required  no 
erasure. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  the  Father,  with  a  re- 
moval of  his  black  cap  and  a  grasp  of  Clennam's 
hand,  combining  to  express  the  safe  receipt  of 
his  note  and  inclosure  that  afternoon,  "Heaven 
ever  bless  you !" 

So,  at  last,  Clennam's  purpose  in  remaining 
was  attained,  and  he  could  speak  to  Little  Dor- 
rit  with  nobody  by.  Maggy,  she  counted  as  no- 
body, and  she  was  by. 


CHAPTER  XXXII.— MORE  FORTUNE-TELLING. 
Maggy  sat  at  her  work  in  her  great  white  cap 
with  its  quantity  of  opake  frilling  hiding  what 
profile  she  had  (she  had  none  to  spare),  and  her 
serviceable  eye  brought  to  bear  upon  her  occu- 
pation, on  the  window  side  of  the  room.  What 
with  her  flapper  cap,  and  what  with  her  unserv- 
iceable eye,  she  was  quite  partitioned  off  from 
her  Little  Mother,  whose  seat  was  opposite  the 
window.  The  tread  and  shuffle  of  feet  on  the 
pavement  of  the  yard  had  much  diminished 
since  the  taking  of  the  Chair;  the  tide  of  Colle- 
gians having  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of  Har- 
mony. Some  few  who  had  no  music  in  their 
souls,  or  no  money  in  their  pockets,  dawdled 
about,  and  the  old  spectacle  of  the  visitor-wife, 
and  the  depressed  unseasoned  prisoner  still  lin- 
gered in  corners,  as  broken  cobwebs  and  such 
unsightly  discomforts  draggle  in  corners  of  other 
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places.  It  was  the  quietest  time  the  College 
knew,  saving  the  night-hours  when  the  Colle- 
gians took  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  sleep.  The 
occasional  rattle  of  applause  upon  the  tables  of 
the  Snuggery  denoted  the  successful  termination 
of  a  morsel  of  Harmony,  or  the  responsive  ac- 
ceptance by  the  united  children  of  some  toast 
or  sentiment  offered  to  them  by  their  Father. 
Occasionally,  a  vocal  strain  more  sonorous  than 
the  generality  informed  the  listener  that  some 
boastful  bass  was  in  blue  water,  or  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, or  with  the  rein-deer,  or  on  the  mount- 
ain, or  among  the  heather  ;  but  the  Marshal  of 
the  Marsh alsea  knew  better,  and  had  got  him 
hard  and  fast. 

As  Arthur  Clennam  moved  to  sit  down  by  the 
side  of  Little  Dorrit,  she  trembled  so  that  she 
had  much  ado  to  hold  her  needle.  Clennam 
gently  put  his  hand  upon  her  work,  and  said, 
"  Dear  Little  Dorrit,  let  me  lay  it  down." 

She  yielded  it  to  him,  and  he  put  it  aside. 
Her  hands  were  then  nervously  clasping  togeth- 
er, but  he  took  one  of  them  reassuringly. 

"How  seldom  I  have  seen  you  lately,  Little 
Dorrit!" 

"  I  have  been  busy,  Sir." 

"  But  I  heard  only  to-day,"  said  Clennam, 
41  by  mere  accident,  of  your  having  been  with 
those  good  people  close  by  me.  Why  not  come 
to  me  then  ?" 

"  I — I  don't  know.  Or  rather,  I  thought  you 
might  be  busy  too.  You  generally  are  now,  are 
you  not?" 

He  saw  her  trembling  little  form  and  her 
downcast  face,  and  the  eyes  that  drooped  the 
moment  they  were  raised  to  his — he  saw  them 
almost  with  as  much  concern  as  tenderness. 

"My  child,  your  manner  is  so  changed!" 

The  trembling  was  now  quite  beyond  her  con- 
trol. Softly  withdrawing  her  hand  and  laying 
it  in  her  other  hand,  she  sat  before  him  with 
her  head  bent  and  her  whole  form  trembling. 

"My  own  dear  Little  Dorrit,"  said  Clennam, 
compassionately. 

She  burst  into  tears.  Maggy  looked  round 
of  a  sudden,  and  stared  for  at  least  a  minute, 
but  did  not  interpose.  Clennam  waited  some 
little  while  before  he  spoke  again. 

"I  can  not  bear,"  he  said  then,  "to  see  you 
weep,  but  I  hope  this  is  a  relief  to  an  over- 
charged heart." 

"  Yes  it  is,  Sir.     Nothing  but  that." 

"Well,  well!  I  feared  you  would  think  too 
much  of  what  passed  here  just  now.  It  is  of  no 
moment !  not  the  least.  I  am  only  unfortunate 
to  have  come  in  the  way.  Let  it  go  by  with 
these  tears.  It  is  not  worth  one  of  them.  One 
of  them  ?  Such  an  idle  thing  should  be  repeated, 
with  my  glad  consent,  fifty  times  a  day,  to  save 
you  a  moment's  heart-ache,  Little  Dorrit !" 

She  had  taken  courage  now  and  answered,  far 
more  in  her  usual  manner,  "You  are  so  good! 
But  even  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  it  to  be 
sorry  for  and  ashamed  of,  it  is  such  a  bad  return 
to  you — " 


"  Hush !"  said  Clennam,  smiling  and  touch- 
ing her  lips  with  his  hand.  "  Forgetfulness  in 
you,  and  so  much,  would  be  new  indeed.  Shall 
I  remind  you  that  I  am  not,  and  that  I  never 
was,  any  thing  but  the  friend  whom  you  agreed 
to  trust  ?     No.     You  remember  it,  don't  you  ?" 

"I  try  to  do  so,  or  I  should  have  broken  the 
promise  just  now,  when  my  mistaken  brother 
was  here.  But  you  will  consider  his  bringing- 
up  in  this  place,  and  will  not  judge  him  hardly, 
poor  fellow !  I  know."  In  raising  her  eyes  with 
these  words,  she  observed  his  face  more  nearly 
than  she  had  done  yet,  and  said,  with  a  quick 
change  of  tone,  "You  have  not  been  ill,  Mr. 
Clennam  ?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  tried  ?  Nor  hurt  ?"  she  asked  him, 
anxiously. 

It  fell  to  Clennam  now  to  be  not  quite  cer- 
tain how  to  answer.     He  said  in  reply : 

"To  speak  the  truth,  I  have  been  a  little 
troubled,  but  it  is  over.  Do  I  show  it  so  plainly  ? 
I  ought  to  have  more  fortitude  and  self-com- 
mand than  that.  I  thought  I  had.  I  must  learn 
them  of  you.     Who  could  teach  me  better?" 

He  never  thought  that  she  saw  in  him  what 
no  one  else  would  see.  He  never  thought  that 
in  the  whole  world  there  were  no  other  eyes  that 
looked  upon  him  with  the  same  light  and  strength 
as  hers. 

"But  it  brings  me  to  something  that  I  wish 
to  say,"  he  continued,  "  and  therefore  I  will  not 
quarrel  even  with  my  own  face  for  telling  tales 
and  being  unfaithful  to  me.  Besides,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  confide  in  my  Little 
Dorrit.  Let  me  confess,  then,  that  forgetting 
how  grave  I  was,  and  how  old  I  was,  and  how 
the  time  for  such  things  had  gone  by  me  with 
the  many  years  of  monotony  and  little  happi- 
ness that  made  up  my  long  life  far  away,  with- 
out marking  it — that  forgetting  all  this,  I  fan- 
cied I  loved  some  one." 

"Do  I  know  her,  Sir?"  asked  Little  Dor- 
rit. 

"No,  my  dear  child." 

"  Is  it  not  the  lady  who  has  been  kind  to  me 
for  your  sake  ?" 

"Flora.     No,  no.     Did  you  think — " 

"  I  never  thought  quite  so,"  said  Little  Dorrit, 
more  to  herself  than  him.  "I  did  wonder  at  it 
a  little." 

"Well!"  said  Clennam,  abiding  by  the  feel- 
ing that  had  fallen  on  him  in  the  avenue  on  the 
night  of  the  roses,  the  feeling  that  he  was  an 
older  man,  who  had  done  with  that  tender  part 
of  life,  "  I  found  out  my  mistake,  and  I  thought 
about  it  a  little — in  short,  a  good  deal — and  got 
wiser.  Being  wiser,  I  counted  up  my  years,  and 
considered  what  I  am,  and  looked  back,  and 
looked  forward,  and  found  that  I  should  soon 
be  gray,  found  that  I  had  climbed  the  hill,  and 
passed  the  level  ground  upon  the  top,  and  was 
descending  quickly." 

If  he  had  known  the  sharpness  of  the  pain 
he  caused  the  patient  heart  in  speaking  thus! 
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While  doing  it,  too,  with  the  purpose  of  easing 
and  serving  her. 

"I  found  that  the  day  when  any  such  thing 
would  have  been  graceful  in  me,  or  good  in  me, 
or  hopeful  or  happy  for  me  or  any  one  in  con- 
nection with  me,  was  gone,  and  would  never 
shine  again." 

Oh !  If  he  had  known,  if  he  had  known !  If 
he  could  have  seen  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  and 
the  cruel  wounds  it  struck  in  the  faithful,  bleed- 
ing breast  of  his  Little  Dorrit! 

"  Well !  all  that  is  over,  and  I  have  turned  my 
face  from  it.  Why  do  I  speak  of  this  to  Little 
'  Dorrit?  Why  do  I  show  you,  my  child,  the  space 
of  years  that  there  is  between  us,  and  recall  to 
you  that  I  have  passed,  by  the  amount  of  your 
whole  life,  the  time  that  is  present  to  you?" 

"  Because  you  trust  me,  I  hope.  Because  you 
know  that  nothing  can  touch  you  without  touch- 
ing me  ;  that  nothing  can  make  you  happy  or 
unhappy,  but  it  must  make  me,  who  am  so  grate- 
ful to  you,  the  same." 

He  heard  the  thrill  in  her  voice,  he  saw  her 
earnest  face,  he  saw  her  clear  true  eyes,  he  saw 
the  quickened  bosom  that  would  have  so  freely 
thrown  herself  before  him  to  receive  a  mortal 
wound  directed  at  his  breast  with  the  dying  cry, 
"I  love  him!"  and  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the 
truth  never  dawned  upon  his  mind.  No.  He 
saw  the  devoted  little  creature  with  her  worn 
shoes,  in  her  common  dress,  in  her  jail-home,  a 
slender  child  in  body,  a  strong  heroine  in  soul, 
and  the  light  of  her  domestic  story  made  all  else 
dark  to  him. 

"For  those  reasons  assuredly,  Little  Dorrit, 
but  for  another  too.  So  far  removed,  so  dif- 
ferent, and  so  much  older,  I  am  the  better  fitted 
for  your  helpful  friend  and  adviser.  I  mean,  I 
am  the  more  easily  to  be  trusted,  and  an}r  little 
constraint  that  you  might  feel  with  another  may 
vanish  before  me.  Wrhy  have  you  kept  so  retired 
from  me  ?     Tell  me." 

"I  am  better  here.  My  place  and  use  are 
here.  I  am  much  better  here,"  said  Little  Dor- 
rit, faintly. 

"  So  you  said  that  day,  upon  the  bridge.  I 
thought  of  it  much  afterward.  Have  you  no 
secret  you  could  intrust  to  me,  with  hope  and 
comfort,  if  you  would?" 

"  Secret  ?  No  ;  I  have  no  secret,"  said  Little 
Dorrit,  in  some  trouble. 

They  had  been  speaking  in  low  voices,  more 
because  it  was  natural  to  what  they  said,  to 
adopt  that  tone,  than  with  any  care  to  reserve  it 
from  Maggy  at  her  work.  All  of  a  sudden  Mag- 
gy stared  again,  and  this  time  spoke : 

"I  say!     Little  Mother!" 

"Yes,  Maggy." 

"If  you  ain't  got  no  secret  of  your  own  to  tell 
him,  tell  him  that  about  the  Princess.  She  had 
a  secret,  you  know." 

"The  Princess  had  a  secret?"  said  Clennam, 
in  some  surprise.  "What  Princess  was  that, 
Maggy  ?" 

"Lor!     How  you  do  go  and  bother  a  gal  of 


ten,"  said  Maggy,  "catching  the  poor  thing  up 
in  that  way.  Whoever  said  the  Princess  had  a 
secret  ?     /  never  said  so." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  did." 
"  No,  I  didn't.  How  could  I  when  it  was  her 
as  wanted  to  find  it  out  ?  It  was  the  little  wo- 
man as  had  the  secret,  and  she  was  always  a 
spinning  at  her  wheel.  And  so  she  says  to  her, 
why  do  you  keep  it  there?  And  so,  the  t'other 
one  says  to  her,  no  I  don't ;  and  so,  the  t'other 
one  says  to  her,  yes,  you  do ;  and  then  they 
both  goes  to  the  cupboard  and  there  it  is.  And 
she  wouldn't  go  into  the  Hospital,  and  so  she 
died.  You  know,  Little  Mother.  Tell  him  that. 
For  it  was  a  reg'lar  good  secret,  that  wras!" 
cried  Maggy,  hugging  herself. 

Arthur  looked  at  Little  Dorrit  for  help  to  com- 
prehend this,  and  was  struck  by  seeing  her  so 
timid  and  red.  But  when  she  told  him  that  it 
was  only  a  Fairy  Tale  she  had  one  day  made 
up  for  Maggy,  and  that  there  wras  nothing  in  it 
which  she  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  tell  again  to 
any  body  else,  even  if  she  could  remember  it, 
he  left  the  subject  where  it  was :  not  to  distress 
her  bashfulness. 

However,  he  returned  to  his  own  subject,  by 
first  entreating  her  to  see  him  oftener,  and  to 
remember  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
stronger  interest  in  her  welfare  than  he  had,  or 
to  be  more  set  upon  promoting  it  than  he  w'as. 
When  she  answered  fervently,  she  well  knew 
that,  she  never  forgot  it;  he  touched  upon  his 
second  and  more  delicate  point:  the  suspicion 
he  had  formed. 

"Little  Dorrit,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand 
again,  and  speaking  lower  than  he  had  spoken 
yet,  so  that  even  Maggy  in  the  small  room  could 
not  hear  him,  "another  Avord.  I  have  wranted 
very  much  to  say  this  to  you;  I  have  tried  for 
opportunities.  Don't  mind  me,  who,  for  the 
matter  of  years,  might  be  your  father  or  your 
uncle.  Always  think  of  me  as  quite  an  old  man. 
I  know  that  all  your  devotion  centres  in  this 
room,  and  that  nothing  to  the  last  will  ever 
tempt  you  away  from  the  duties  you  discharge 
here.  If  I  were  not  sure  of  it,  I  should,  before 
now,  have  implored  you,  and  implored  your 
father,  to  let  me  make  some  provision  for  you 
in  a  more  suitable  place.  But  you  may  have  an 
interest — I  will  not  say,  now,  though  even  that 
might  be — may  have  at  another  time — an  inter- 
est in  some  one  else;  an  interest  not  incompati- 
ble with  your  affection  here." 

She  was  very,  very  pale,  and  silently  shook 
her  head. 

"  It  may  be,  dear  Little  Dorrit." 

"No.  No.  No."  She  shook  her  head  after 
each  slow  repetition  of  the  word  with  an  air  of 
quiet  desolation  that  he  remembered  long  after- 
ward ;  the  time  came  when  he  remembered  it 
well,  long  afterward,  within  those  prison  walls ; 
within  that  very  room. 

"But,  if  it  ever  should  be,  tell  me  so,  my 
dear  child.  Intrust  the  truth  to  me,  point  out 
the  object  of  such  an  interest  to  me,  and  I  will 
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try,  with  all  the  zeal,  and  honor,  and  loving 
friendship  and  respect  that  I  feel  for  you,  good 
Little  Dorrit  of  my  heart,  to  do  you  a  lasting 
service." 

"  Oh  thank  you,  thank  you  !  But,  oh  no,  oh 
no,  oh  no  !"  She  said  this,  looking  at  him  with 
her  work-worn  hands  folded  together,  and  in 
the  same  resigned  accents  as  before. 

"  I  press  for  no  confidence  now :  I  only  ask 
you  to  repose  unhesitating  trust  in  me." 

"Can  I  do  less  than  that,  when  you  are  so 
good !" 

"Then  you  will  trust  me  fully?  Will  have 
no  secret  unhappiness  or  anxiety  concealed  from 
me?" 

"Almost  none — none." 

"And  you  have  none  now?" 

She  shook  her  head.     But  she  was  very  pale. 

"When  I  lie  down  to-night,  and  my  thoughts 
come  back — as  they  will,  for  they  do  every  night, 
even  when  I  have  not  seen  you — to  this  sad 
place,  I  may  believe  that  there  is  no  grief  be- 
yond this  room,  now,  and  its  usual  occupants, 
which  preys  on  Little  Dorrit's  mind." 

She  seemed  to  catch  at  these  words — that  he 
remembered,  too,  long  afterward — and  said, 
more  brightly,  "Yes,  Mr.  Clennam;  yes,  you 
may!". 

The  crazy  staircase,  usually  not  slow  to  give 
notice  when  any  one  Avas  coming  up  or  down, 
here  creaked  under  a  quick  tread,  and  a  fur- 
ther sound  was  heard  upon  it,  as  if  a  little  steam- 
engine  with  more  steam  than  it  knew  what  to 
do  with  were  working  toward  the  room.  As  it 
approached,  which  it  did  very  rapidly,  it  labored 
with  increased  energy,  and,  after  knocking  at 
the  door,  it  sounded  as  if  it  were  stooping  down 
and  snorting  in  at  the  keyhole. 

Before  Maggy  could  open  the  door,  Mr. 
Pancks,  without  a  hat  and  with  his  bare  head 
in  the  wildest  condition,  stood  looking  at  Clen- 
nam and  Little  Dorrit  over  her  shoulder.  He 
had  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  hand,  and  brought 
with  him  airs  of  ale  and  tobacco  smoke. 

"Pancks  the  gipsy,"  he  observed,  out  of 
breath,  "  fortune-telling." 

He  stood  dingily  smiling  and  breathing  hard 
at  them  with  a  most  curious  air.  As  if,  instead 
of  being  his  proprietor's  grubber,  he  were  the 
triumphant  proprietor  of  the  Marshalsea,  the 
Marshal,  all  the  turnkeys,  and  all  the  Collegi- 
ans. In  his  great  self-satisfaction  he  put  his 
cigar  to  his  lips  (being  evidently  no. smoker), 
and  took  such  a  pull  at  it,  with  his  right  eye 
shut  up  tight  for  the  purpose,  that  he  underwent 
a  convulsion  of  shuddering  and  choking.  But 
even  in  the  midst  of  that  paroxysm  he  still  es- 
sayed to  repeat  his  favorite  introduction  of  him- 
self, "Pa-ancks  the  gi-ipsy,  fortune-telling." 

"I  am  spending  the  evening  with  the  rest  of 
em,"  said  Pancks.  "I've  been  singing,  I've 
been  taking  a  part  in  white  sand  and  gray  sand. 
/  don't  know  any  thing  about  it.  Never  mind. 
I'll  take  any  part  in  any  thing.  It's  all  the 
same,  if  you're  loud  enough." 


At  first,  Clennam  supposed  him  to  be  intoxi- 
cated. But  he  soon  perceived  that  though  he 
might  be  a  little  the  worse  (or  better)  for  ale, 
the  staple  of  his  excitement  was  not  brewed  from 
malt,  or  distilled  from  any  grain  or  berry. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Dorrit?"  said  Pancks. 
"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  my  running  round 
and  looking  in  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Clennam  I 
heard  was  here,  from  Mr.  Dorrit.  How  are 
you,  Sir?" 

Clennam  thanked  him,  and  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  him  so  gay. 

"Gay!"  said  Pancks.     "I'm  in  wonderful 
feather,  Sir.     I  can't  stop  a  minute,  or  I  shall ' 
be  missed,  and  I  don't  want  'em  to  miss  me. 
Eh,  Miss  Dorrit?" 

He  seemed  to  have  an  insatiate  delight  in  ap- 
pealing to  her  and  looking  at  her ;  excitedly 
sticking  his  hair  up  at  the  same  moment,  like  a 
dark  species  of  cockatoo. 

"I  haven't  been  here  half  an  hour.  I  knew 
Mr.  Dorrit  was  in  the  chair,  and  I  said,  '  I'll  go 
and  support  him !'  I  ought  to  be  down  in  Bleed- 
ing Heart  Yard  by  nights ;  but  I  can  worry  them 
to-morrow.     Eh,  Miss  Dorrit  ?" 

His  little  black  eyes  sparkled  electrically.  His 
very  hair  seemed  to  sparkle  as  he  roughened  it. 
He  was  in  that  highly-charged  state  that  one 
might  have  expected  to  draw  sparks  and  snaps 
from  him  by  presenting  a  knuckle  to  any  part 
of  his  figure. 

"  Capital  company  here,"  said  Pancks.  "Eh, 
Miss  Dorrit?" 

She  was  half  afraid  of  him,  and  irresolute 
what  to  say.  He  laughed,  with  a  nod  at  Clen- 
nam. 

"Don't  mind  him,  Miss  Dorrit.  He's  one  of 
us.  We  agreed  that  you  shouldn't  take  on  to 
mind  me  before  people,  but  we  didn't  mean  Mr. 
Clennam.  He's  one  of  us.  He's  in  it.  Ain't 
you,  Mr.  Clennam  ?     Eh,  Miss  Dorrit  ?" 

The  excitement  of  this  strange  creature  was 
fast  communicating  itself  to  Clennam.  Little 
Dorrit,  with  amazement,  saw  this,  and  observed 
that  they  exchanged  quick  looks. 

"I  was  making  a  remark,"  said  Pancks,  "but 
I  declare  I  forget  what  it  was.  Oh,  I  know! 
Capital  company  here.  I've  been  treating  'em 
all  round.     Eh,  Miss  Dorrit?" 

"Very  generous  of  you,"  she  returned,  notic- 
ing another  of  the  quick  looks  between  the  two. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Pancks.  "Don't  mention 
it.  I'm  coming  into  my  property,  that's  the 
fact.  I  can  afford  to  be  liberal.  I  think  I'll 
give  'em  a  treat  here.  Tables  laid  in  the  yard. 
Bread  in  stacks.  Pipes  in  faggots.  Tobacco 
in  hay  loads.  Roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  for 
every  one.  Quart  of  double  stout  a  head.  Pint 
of  wine  too  if  they  like  it,  and  the  authorities 
give  permission.     Eh,  Miss  Dorrit  ?" 

She  was  thrown  into  such  a  confusion  by  his 
manner,  or  rather  by  Clennam's  growing  under- 
standing of  his  manner  (for  she  looked  to  him 
after  every  fresh  appeal  and  cockatoo  demon- 
stration ©n  the  part  of  Mr.  Pancks),  that  she 
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only  moved  her  lips  in  answer,  without  forming 
any  word. 

"And  oh,  by-the-by!"  said  Pancks,  "you 
were  to  live  to  know  what  was  behind  us  on  that 
little  hand  of  yours.  And  so  you  shall,  you 
shall,  my  darling.     Eh,  Miss  Dorrit?" 

He  had  suddenly  checked  himself.  Where 
he  got  all  the  additional  black  prongs  from  that 
now  flew  up  all  over  his  head,  like  the  myriads 
of  points  that  break  out  in  the  last  change  of  a 
great  fire-work,  was  a  wonderful  mystery. 

"But  I  shall  be  missed,"  he  now  came  back 
to  that;  "and  I  don't  want  'em  to  miss  me. 
Mr.  Clennam,  you  and  I  made  a  bargain.  I 
said  you  should  find  me  stick  to  it.  You  shall 
find  me  stick  to  it  now,  Sir,  if  you'll  step  out  a 
moment.  Miss  Dorrit,  I  wish  you  good-night. 
Miss  Dorrit,  I  wish  you  good  fortune." 

He  rapidly  shook  her  by  both  hands,  and 
puffed  down  stairs.  Arthur  followed  him  with 
such  a  hurried  step  that  he  had  very  nearly 
tumbled  over  him  on  the  last  landing,  and  rolled 
him  down  into  the  yard. 

"  What  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  Arthur  de- 
manded, when  they  burst  out  there  both  to- 
gether. 

"Stop  a  moment,  Sir.  Mr.  Rugg.  Let  me 
introduce  him." 

With  those  words  he  presented  another  man 
without  a  hat,  and  also  with  a  cigar,  and  also 
surrounded  with  a  halo  of  ale  and  tobacco,  which 
man,  though  not  so  excited  as  himself,  was  in  a 
state  which  would  have  been  akin  to  lunacy  but 
for  its  fading  into  sober  method  when  compared 
with  the  rampancy  of  Mr.  Pancks. 

"Mr.  Clennam,  Mr.  Rugg,"  said  Pancks. 
"  Stop  a  moment.     Come  to  the  pump." 

They  adjourned  to  the  pump.  Mr.  Pancks,  in- 
stantly putting  his  head  under  the  spout,  request- 
ed Mr.  Rugg  to  take  a  good  strong  turn  at  the 
handle.  Mr.  Rugg  complying  to  the  letter,  Mr. 
Pancks  came  forth  snorting  and  blowing  to  some 
purpose,  and  dried  himself  on  his  handkerchief. 

"I  am  the  clearer  for  that,"  he  gasped  to 
Clennam,  standing  astonished.  "  But,  upon  my 
soul,  to  hear  her  father  making  speeches  in  that 
chair,  knowing  what  we  know,  and  to  see  her 
up  in  that  room  in  that  dress,  knowing  what  we 
know,  is  enough  to — give  me  a  back,  Mr.  Rugg 
—a  little  higher,  Sir— that'll  do !" 

Then  and  there,  on  that  Marshalsea  pave- 
ment, in  the  shades  of  evening,  did  Mr.  Pancks, 
of  all  mankind,  fly  over  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Rugg  of  Pentonville,  General  Agent, 
Accountant,  and  Recoverer  of  Debts.  Alight- 
ing on  his  feet,  he  took  Clennam  by  the  button- 
hole, led  him  behind  the  pump,  and  pantingly 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  papers. 
Mr.  Rugg  also  pantingly  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"  Stay !"  said  Clennam  in  a  whisper.  "  You 
have  made  a  discovery." 

Mr.  Pancks  answered  with  an  unction  which 
there  is  no  language  to  convey,  "We  rather 
think  so." 


"Does  it  implicate  any  one?" 

" How  implicate,  Sir?" 

"  In  any  suppression,  or  wrong  dealing  of  any 
kind?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Clennam  to  himself. 
"Now,  show  me." 

"  You  are  to  understand,"  snorted  Pancks,  fe- 
verishly unfolding  papers,  and  speaking  in  short 
High  Pressure  blasts  of  sentences — "Where's 
the  Pedigree  ?  Where's  Schedule  number  four, 
Mr.  Rugg?  Oh!  all  right!  Here  we  are. 
You  are  to  understand  that  we  are  now  virtually 
complete.  We  shan't  be  legally  for  a  day  or 
two.  Call  it,  at  the  outside,  a  week.  We've 
been  at  it,  night  and  day,  for  I  don't  know  how 
long !  Mr.  Rugg,  you  know  how  long  ?  Never 
mind.  Don't  say.  You'll  only  confuse  me. 
You  shall  tell  her,  Mr.  Clennam.  Not  till  we 
give  you  leave.  Where's  that  rough  total,  Mr. 
Rugg?  Oh!  Here  we  are!  There,  Sir!  That's 
what  you'll  have  to  break  to  her.  That  man's 
your  Father  of  the  Marshalsea !" 
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"  Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

***** 

Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 
With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine 

And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear, 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier; 

And  all  Ave  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony,  are  thine." — Ham.eck. 

I  OFTEN  sit  here,  in  an  arm-chair,  by  my 
open  window,  protected  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  by  a  noble  elm,  and  ponder  over 
the  past  six  months  of  my  life,  and  wonder  if 
it  can  be  a  reality,  or  only  some  strange  dream. 
My  only  companions  are  a  cigar — which  I  suffer 
to  go  out  very  often — and  a  ponderous  volume 
which  lies  open  upon  my  lap,  but,  somehow,  I 
do  not  read.  If  I  am  aroused  suddenly  from 
my  reverie,  I  find  that  my  head  has  been  rest- 
ing on  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds  my  cigar, 
with  half  an  inch  of  ashes.  The  fire  is  all  dead, 
like  my  spirit. 

And  why  is  my  spirit  dead?     Read  on. 

Sometimes  I  am  convinced  that  the  history 
of  this  half  year,  which  I  am  about  to  write,  is 
real ;  but  very  often  my  recollections  are  so 
strangely  confused  and  intermingled,  that  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  believe  them  or  not. 

There  is  one  melancholy  proof  of  its  reality. 

As  I  sit  here,  a  brilliant  portrait  hangs  opposite 

me  upon  my  library  wall.     When  I  gaze  at  this 

picture  I  often  feel  my  eyes  filling  with  tears,  so 

that  I  can  not  see  until  I  wipe  them  away.    As 

I  sit  looking  at  her  face  now,  I  am  convinced 

that  what  I  am  going  to  write  is  a  true  history. 

In  my  better  moments  I  can  readily  realize  the 

truth  of  what  the  noble  poet  has  written : 

"'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all ;" 

for  whether  this  story  be  a  true  one,  or  only  a 
dream,  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better  man  than  I  was 
three  short  months  ago. 

It  has  not  been  a  great  while  since  I  made 
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the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  noblest  girls  that 
man  ever  saw.  With  genuine  purity  of  heart 
she  combined  extraordinary  wit  and  beauty; 
with  youth  she  possessed  wonderful  discretion. 
She  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age  when  I  first 
knew  her,  and  altogether,  I  think,  the  most  per- 
fect creature  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  behold. 
I  took  a  great  fancy  to  Lily  after  our  first 
minute  of  social  intercourse,  and  made  frequent 
visits  to  her  at  her  father's  residence  in  the 
country.  I  lived  in  the  city  at  this  time,  some 
dozen  miles  from  Bellegrove,  but  this  distance 
was  nothing  to  me,  when  well  mounted,  some 
lovely  spring  evening,  and  so  I  was  there  often. 
I  delighted  in  Lily's  society,  and  she  plainly 
showed  that  she  liked  my  company  by  her  vi- 
vacity, and  the  interest  which  she  displayed  in 
making  my  time  pleasant.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference, though,  between  liking  and  loving,  and 
and  I  did  not  feel  certain  that  she  loved  me  by 
any  means.  I  very  soon  satisfied  myself — and 
her,;too,  I  believe — that  I  loved  her,  but  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  I  made  any  com- 
munication of  the  fact.  Her  father  was  wealthy, 
and  I  was  comparatively  poor,  and  I  was  afraid 
I  might  be  called  a  fortune-hunter.  I  have  since 
accused  myself  of  libel  upon  Lily  for  having  any 
such  feeling,  for  you  could  not  look  upon  her 
without  losing  sight  of  her  fortune  altogether 
in  your  admiration  of  its  possessor. 

After  a  time  I  made  up  my  mind  to  address 
her,  fortune  or  no  fortune ;  and  accordingly  I 
did  so  one  beautiful  evening  in  the  "  blithe  time 
of  spring."  I  must  confess  that  it  was  not  with- 
out great  misgiving  on  my  part,  for  I  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  Lily  loved  me;  and  it  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  me  when  she  accepted  me 
without  any  provisos  whatever. 

Of  course  my  love  doubled  on  the  spot ;  that 
is,  if  an  infinite  quantity  can  be  doubled,  and  I 
thought  Lily  never  seemed  such  a  treasure  be- 
fore. There  is  something  delightful  in  the  mu- 
tual confidence  which  immediately  springs  up 
between  a  newly-engaged  couple.  Lily  made 
me  her  chief  adviser  in  all  matters  ten  minutes 
after  we  were  engaged,  and  I  believe  she  sought 
counsel  from  me  upon  every  subject  under  the 
sun.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  looked  up  to  by  a  be- 
ing you  love  with  such  devotion  as  I  loved  Lily, 
and  so  I  was  supremely  happy. 

After  two  months  of  happiness,  during  which 
my  business  suffered  by  my  absence,  the  wed- 
ding-day came.  There  was  a  vast  assemblage 
of  neighbors  and  friends,  and  relatives  from  a 
distance,  at  Bellegrove,  that  moonlight  night  in 
June. 

The  two  spacious  drawing-rooms  were  thrown 
into  one,  by  withdrawing  the  folding-doors,  and 
every  window  was  open,  making  the  rooms — in 
spite  of  the  gathered  crowd — quite  cool.  From 
the  front  windows  of  the  rooms  a  beautiful 
river-view  was  spread  out,  and  many  persons 
were  quietly  gazing  upon  the  scene,  rapt  in  ad- 
miration. The  broad  river  could  be  seen  for 
six  miles,  and  its  calm  surface,  but  slightly  rip- 
pled by  the  gentle  zephyrs,  reflected  back  the 


moonbeams  from  thousands  of  little  diamond 
mirrors.  Scattered  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  were  steamers  and  sailing  craft,  display- 
ing lanterns  of  many  different  brilliant  colors. 

From  the  smoke-stacks  of  the  steamers  end- 
less streams  of  fiery  sparks  stretched  out  to  the 
westward.  Between  the  river  and  the  portico 
of  the  house  the  whole  extent  of  the  grounds 
was  dotted  with  lamps.  Every  embowered 
rustic  seat  had  a  lamp  suspended  near  it,  and 
the  fountain  in  front  of  the  hall-door  was  all  il- 
luminated with  many-colored  lamps,  whose  col- 
ors were  distributed  through  the  water-jets,  un- 
til the  whole  presented  a  strange  medley,  em- 
bracing every  tint  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  the 
rainbow. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  I  led  Lily  to  the 
centre  of  the  front  drawing-room.  We  were 
nearly  surrounded  with  groomsmen  and  bride- 
maids.  The  ceremony  was  performed  very  sol- 
emnly by  Dr.  ■ ■,  from  the  neighboring  city, 

and  then  the  festivities  of  the  evening  com- 
menced. I  hardly  think  the  happiness  I  en- 
joyed that  evening  can  be  the  common  lot  of 
mankind.  My  heart  was  as  light  as  down.  I 
often  found  myself  abstracted  from  the  com- 
pany around  me,  and  my  eyes  resting  on  my 
wife  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  My 
happiness  was  rendered  more  intense  by  meet- 
ing her  eye  fixed  upon  me  nearly  every  time  I 
looked. 

I  lift  my  eyes  to  her  picture  there,  and  I 
seem  to  be  carried  back  to  my  wedding-night. 
She  is  painted  in  her  wedding-dress,  and  has 
the  very  expression  she  had  there  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  I  so  often  met  her  gaze. 

After  dancing,  promenading  over  the  smooth 
graveled  walks  of  the  lawn,  and  a  little  music 
now  and  then,  supper  was  announced.  I  must 
hasten  over  this  joyful  evening,  for  it  is  painful 
to  me  to  recall  a  period  of  so  great  happiness 
in  my  present  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  that 
the  last  carriage  rolled  away  from  the  door. 
Many  guests  from  a  distance  remained  at  Belle- 
grove, intending  some  to  leave  in  the  morning, 
and  others  to  accompany  us  upon  a  bridal  tour 
which  we  intended  to  make  in  a  few  days. 

Lily  rose  in  the  morning  with  a  considerable 
hoarseness,  which  increased  so  as  to  prevent  her 
from  speaking  above  a  whisper.  Toward  even- 
ing, though,  it  passed  off  nearly  altogether.  We 
gave  up  the  idea  of  traveling  for  a  month,  and 
then  came  a  continual  round  of  dinners  and 
evening  parties.  I  think  it  was  in  returning  from 
the  eighth  or  ninth  of  these  parties  that  Lily 
caught  an  additional  cold,  rendering  the  slight 
one  she  had  next  to  intolerable.  I  kept  her 
in  the  house  after  that  day,  positively  refusing 
to  allow  her  to  go  out,  and  so  the  parties  ceased. 
Her  sickness,  I  thought,  was  nothing  serious, 
and  I  went  to  the  city  to  transact  a  piece  of 
business,  which  would  probably  take  me  a  day 
and  a  half  to  finish. 

At  nearly  dusk  in  the  evening  a  negro  from 
Bellegrove  came  to  my  office  with  a  note.     It 
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was  from  the  Colonel,  Lily's  father,  and  ran 
thus : 

"  Dear  James — Being  a  little  worried  about 
Liljr,  I  have  concluded  to  send  in  for  you,  and 

I  wish  you  to  bring  Dr.  ■ out  with  you.    She 

constantly  asks  for  you,  and  inquires  whether 
you  have  come,  whenever  she  hears  a  footstep. 
I  believe  Dr.  Hendree  is  nonplussed,  and  too 
obstinate  to  call  in  assistance.  You  had  better 
come  at  once. 

"Bellegrove,  July  22d." 

This  note  startled  me.  I  thought  the  dear 
old  Colonel  was  very  uneasy,  and  was  trying  to 
conceal  it  from  me.     In  ten  minutes  I  was  on 

the  road  to  Bellegrove  with  Dr.  beside 

me.     My  servant  was  Avith  the  Doctor's,  who 

followed  with  his  chaise.     Dr.  was,  and 

still  is,  a  man  in  whom  I  reposed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence,  and  I  knew  he  would  never 
deceive  me  about  Lily's  condition.  He  was  a 
gentle,  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  who  always 
entered  a  sick  room  with  as  little  noise  as  is 
made  on  a  Brussels  carpet  by  the  velvety  paws 
of  a  cat. 

I  described  to  the  Doctor  how  I  thought  the 
case  originated ;  that  Lily  had  taken  cold,  and 
then  by  imprudence  had  caught  another.  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  any  thing  very  serious 
was  the  matter  with  Lily.  He  supposed  it 
could  be  little  more  than  an  obstinate  and  ag- 
gravated cold,  and  told  me  not  to  alarm  myself. 
I  asked  him,  as  the  Colonel's  family  physician, 
if  Lily's  constitution  was  a  good  one,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  weak. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  for  I  remember  his  reply," 
her  constitution  is  not  very  strong,  but  her 
health  has  generally  been  pretty  good."  Then 
he  added,  "  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  James,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  that." 

In  little  more  than  an  hour  we  reached  Belle- 
grove,  and  the  old  Doctor,  by  my  assistance, 
was  soon  in  the  hall  with  his  medicines.  I 
grasped  the  old  Colonel's  hand,  and  begged  him 
to  tell  me  if  there  was  danger.  He  looked 
mucli  worried,  and  told  me  to  wait  until  Dr. 
had  seen  her.  "  Can't  you  see  the  per- 
plexity in  Hendree's  countenance  ?"  he  said  to 
me,  in  a  low  tone. 

I  followed  Doctor ■  up  stairs,  and  entered 

the  room  with  him.  A  single  light  was  burn- 
ing behind  a  screen,  and  Lily's  mother  and  a 
black  nurse  were  seated  in  the  room,  the  latter 
by  the  side  of  her  daughter's  pillow.  My  heart 
sank  as  I  beheld  these  arrangements.  By  or- 
der of  Dr. I  did  not  allow  Lily  to  see  me 

as  I  entered. 

The  extreme  silence  and  caution  about  the 
room  told  my  heart  plainly  that  my  wife  was 
very  ill.  Hendree  here  came  up,  and  the  two 
physicians  whispered  a  long  time  together.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  momentary  flash  of  excitement 

upon  Dr. 's  countenance,  once  as  I  looked 

at  them  in  consultation.  Certainly  the  old 
man's  hand  trembled  violently  as  he  took  her 
wrist.  He  sat  some  moments  holding  her  arm, 
looking  most  intently  at  her  calm  features,  and 


listening  with  suspended  breath  to  hear  her 
respirations. 

I  never  shall  cease  to  remember  the  old  Doc- 
tor's appearance  as  he  left  the  couch  and  drew 
Hendree  over  to  a  corner.  He  seemed  to  be 
in  great  excitement,  almost  in  a  flurry,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  consultation,  and  his  quick 
movements,  told  me  that  the  case  was  urgent — 
that  my  wife,  my  bride  Lily,  was  in  danger. 
Hendree  came  to  me  and  insisted  upon  my  go- 
ing down  stairs,  that  it  was  very  important  that 
the  room  should  be  kept  quiet.  I  suffered  him 
to  lead  me  out,  and  I  went  down  stairs  with  a 
heavy  heart.  I  could  see  no  one.  The  Col- 
onel had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  I  went 
into  the  library  and  threw  myself  upon  a  sofa  ; 
but  how  could  I  lie  still  while  Lily  was  suffer- 
ing up  stairs?  I  jumped  up  and  sat  down, 
then  I  wandered  about  the  house,  and  at  last  I 
sought  my  wife's  room  again. 

I  was  refused  admittance,  but  Dr. came 

out  and  we  sought  the  library  together.  When 
we  got  there  I  seized  his  hand,  and  begged  him 
to  tell  me  Lily's  true  condition. 

"  Be  calm,  James,"  he  replied,  solemnly ; 
"you  must  bear  up  like  a  man.  Your  wife  is 
ill,  and  in  some  danger,  but  I  trust  she  may  re- 
cover; it  is  a  matter  almost  of  life  and  death 
now  to  keep  away  every  exciting  cause,  and  I 
not  only  want  you  to  behave  like  a  man,  and 
bear  up  yourself,  but  do  not  suffer  the  least 
noise  to  be  made  down  stairs.  The  Colonel 
has  the  upper  part  of  the  house  in  charge  ;"  and 
then  he  added,  after  several  minutes  pause,  "I 
would  have  given  one  thousand  dollars  to  have 
seen  this  case  twenty-four  hours  ago." 

He  left  me  very  soon,  and  went  up  stairs.  I 
went  into  the  dining-room  and  drew  a  cup  of 
coffee  from  the  urn.  Nobody  seemed  to  have 
thought  of  eating,  though  the  table  was  covered 
with  refreshments. 

I  gave  strict  orders  that  not  a  word  above  a 
whisper  should  be  uttered  by  any  of  the  serv- 
ants. Poor  things!  they  needed  no  repetition 
of  the  order.  It  was  only  necessary  to  say, 
"  Miss  Lily  is  very  ill,"  as  their  noiseless  tread 
and  sad  countenances  showed.  I  went  into  the 
library,  and  lying  down,  I  soon  fell  into  a  sort 
of  morbid  sleep,  which  fatigues  rather  than  re- 
freshes you.  I  started  frequently  from  the 
cushion,  and  had  a  great  number  of  awful 
dreams.  I  would  not  have  slept  at  all  but  for 
the  fact  that  hard  work  and  worry  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  great  anxiety  in  the  evening,  combined 
to  break  me  down. 

I  must  have  slept  this  troubled  sleep  for  sev- 
eral hours,  for  the  next  time  I  heard  the  clock 
strike  its  muffled  bell  it  was  two  o'clock.  I  was 
in  that  half-dreamy  state  when  we  hear  and 
hardly  know  what  it  is  we  hear.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  heard  a  footstep.  Old  Doctor  ■ en- 
tered as  I  rose  from  my  sofa.  I  endeavored  to 
read  his  countenance,  but  it  was  calm  and  un- 
moved. 

"How  is  she,  Doctor?"  I  whispered,  almost 
choking. 
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"  Better,  I  trust ;  she  is  sleeping." 

The  old  man  had  come  down  to  refresh  him- 
self with  coffee,  and  soon  I  heard  his  soft  slip- 
pers upon  the  stairs.  His  words  quieted  me 
somewhat,  and  I  tried  to  read.  I  opened  the 
family  Bible  and  turned  to  John  xiv.,  and  read 
that  sublime  chapter  over  twice.  "  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me"  What  tenderness  and  love  these  words 
of  our  Saviour  convey !  I  found  much  comfort 
in  what  I  read,  and  I  prayed  to  God  to  take 
away  all  wickedness  from  my  heart,  and  to  spare 
me  my  Lily.     After  a  while  I  slept  again. 

The  next  time  I  was  awakened  it  was  by  a 
loud  peal  of  thunder.  I  rose,  and  putting  on 
my  hat,  sought  the  front  portico.  It  was  about 
half-past  three  in  the  morning,  and  a  terrific 
thunder-storm  was  pouring  out  the  vials  of  its 
wrath.  The  lightning  was  intensely  vivid,  and 
each  flash  seemed  to  wind  around  and  embrace 
the  columns  of  the  portico,  as  if  it  would  tear 
the  structure  to  the  earth.  Almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  flashes  came  the  most  terribly 
deafening  rolls  of  thunder  I  ever  listened  to. 

I  knew  that  the  invalid  could  not  sleep 
through  this  awful  clamor,  and  still  I  feared  to 
seek  her  room,  lest  I  might  render  her  condition 
more  precarious  by  my  presence.  In  a  few 
moments  the  old  nurse  came  down,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  face,  called  me  to  my 
darling's  room.  I  went  immediately,  and  my 
heart  beat  wildly  as  I  opened  the  door.  The 
Colonel,  half-dressed,  in  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown,  was  behind  me.  As  we  entered  we  saw 
in  a  moment  that  she  was  going. 

Doctor  Hendree  was  leaning  upon  the  edge 
of  a  toilet,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands ; 

and  dear  old  Doctor ,  with  his  head  resting 

on  his  right  hand,  was  sitting  beside  the  table, 
gazing  at  my  dying  bride.  His  bronzed  and 
furrowed  cheek  was  wet  with  tears.  I  drew  a 
chair  beside  her  pillow,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  My  husband !"  she  said,  in  a  weak  voice, 
and  she  gently  pressed  my  hand. 

"  God  bless  your  noble  heart  for  that !"  I 
said,  and,  for  the  first  time,  tears  came  to  my 
relief. 

The  wild  thunder  and  awful  lightning  shook 
the  old  house,  and  made  it  seem  a  mass  of  fire. 

"  Pray,  father,"  said  Lily. 

The  dear  old  Colonel  knelt,  and  we  all  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  between  his  sobs  he  put 
up  a  grand,  touching  prayer  to  the  throne  of 
Christ,  that  he  would  take  this  pure  heart  and 
guileless  soul  to  his  bosom. 

Lily's  mother  was  kneeling  beside  me,  and  I 
held  her  hand. 

"Amen  !"  said  Lily,  and  every  heart  echoed 
the  word. 

Every  eye  in  that  chamber  of  death  was 
wet. 

"  Do  not  weep,  mother ;  be  cheerful,  my  hus- 
band ;  rejoice,  ftither  ;  for  I  go  to  Jesus."  And 
she  gave  me  a  long  gaze,  full  of  angel-like 
l©ve. 

The  storm  was  going  over.     The  thunder 


rolled  at  a  greater  distance,  the  lightning  seem- 
ed further  off. 

The  spirit  of  my  child-wife  wraned  with  the 
storm.  As  the  storm  waned  away  far  over  the 
woodlands,  and  it  became  calmer,  we  could  only 
hear  the  tinkling  of  the  water-drops  in  the  tin 
pipes  from  the  roof.  As  her  spirit  grew  weaker, 
we  could  only  hear  the  heavy  breathing,  and 
see  the  long  efforts  she  made  to  regain  the 
breath  as  it  left  her  lips. 

For  five  minutes  no  word  was  spoken ;  but 
there  in  the  silent  chamber  the  tears  fell  fast. 

A  long,  faint  roll  of  thunder,  as  if  the  storm 
king  was  not  yet  satisfied,  broke  from  the  heav- 
ens.    Lily  revived. 

"  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus !"  and  she 
breathed  very  hard.     "  To  God,  my  husband  1" 

With  these  words,  all  that  was  mortal  of  my 
child-wife  ceased  to  exist,  and  her  spirit  took 
its  flight  to  the  outstretched  arms  of  her  Saviour. 

"  Gone  from  earth  to  bloom  in  heaven,"  said 

old  Doctor ,  with  a  sigh  which  came  from 

his  heart. 

The  old  man  insisted  upon  my  retiring  to  my 
bed,  where  I  only  remained  until  the  sun  poured 
its  light  into  my  chamber. 

The  funeral  did  not  take  place  until  the  sec- 
ond day  after  her  death.  She  was  buried  at 
the  family  grave-yard  at  Bellegrove. 

After  staying  a  week  longer  with  the  kind  old 
Colonel,  I  left  Bellegrove  to  try  and  find  diver- 
sion from  my  grief  in  travel.  I  can  not  tell  the 
desolation  which  I  felt,  and  yet  feel,  for  but  two 
months  have  elapsed.  I  have  returned  to  the 
city,  and  strive  to  submit  to  an  all-wise  decree 
of  Providence — but  thy  ways  are  inscrutable,  0 
Father !     I  am  a  widower  at  twenty-one. 

Such  a  lesson  has  often  been  the  salvation  of 
an  immortal  soul,  and  I  trust,  through  the  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  my  lost  darling,  to  find 
that  Saviour  who  was  her  joy. 


A  WAY  TO  REMEMBER. 

MOST  self-educated  men,  who  for  the  most 
part  have  to  win  their  bread  and  their  in- 
formation together,  feel  that  the  pressing  and 
material  business  of  life  has  a  tendency  to  inter- 
fere with  the  memory  of  the  scientific  facts  or 
of  the  philosophical  truths  which,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  they  have  been  at  pains  to  ac- 
quire. Now,  there  are  many  every-day  familiar 
things  which,  by  any  one  sincerely  in  earnest, 
may  be  made  powerful  helps  to  the  memory, 
and  to  habits  of  reflection,  through  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  It  may  be  useful  to  illustrate 
this  position  by  a  few  examples. 

There"are  few  readers  who  have  traveled  by 
any  sort  of  carnage,  who  could  have  failed  to 
remark  the  appearances  of  motion  impressed 
upon  the  landscape.  These  are  due,  not  to  the 
landscape,  but  to  the  carriage.  Such  simple 
phenomena  are  easy  of  association  Avith  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  the  immobility  of  the 
sun  ;  they  read  many  lessons  to  us  on  the  differ- 
ence between  real  and  apparent  motion. 

Among  the  highest  truths  in  nature,  is  the 
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now  confessed  universality  of  motion.  The 
fixed  stars  are  no  longer  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  the  belief  of  thousands  of  years  that 
they  were  absolutely  fixed,  is  now  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  All 
are  now  conceded  to  be  moving  around  each 
other  with  marvelous  velocity ;  though,  from 
the  distance,  the  motion  appears  to  us  to  be  re- 
markably slow.  The  sun  himself  has  his  circuit 
of  travel,  measured  by  ages.  In  the  words  of 
a  modern  astronomer,  "mutation  and  change 
are  every  where  found  ;  all  is  in  motion  ;  orbits 
expanding  or  contracting,  their  planes  rocking 
up  or  down,  their  perihelia  and  nodes  sweeping 
in  opposite  directions  round  the  sun."  It  is 
well  that  we  are  likewise  told  that  "the  limits 
of  all  these  changes  are  fixed ;  that  these  limits 
can  never  be  passed,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a 
vast  period,  amounting  to  many  millions  of 
years,  the  entire  range  of  fluctuation  will  have 
been  accomplished,  the  entire  system,  planets, 
orbits,  inclinations,  eccentricities,  perihelia,  and 
nodes,  will  have  regained  their  original  values 
and  places,  and  the  great  bell  of  eternity  will 
have  then  sounded  One !" 

Now  among  many  things  which  we  have  not 
mentioned,  but  which  are  nevertheless  involved 
in  the  above  statement,  there  are  not  a  few  that 
are  extremely  difficult  to  be  remembered,  but 
which  it  would  be  serviceable  to  retain  in  mem- 
ory by  the  aid  of  familiar  associations.  Re- 
curring again  to  the  phenomena  of  travel  (for 
earth  is  to  man  none  other  than  a  magnificent 
chariot  wherein  he  rides  around  that  great  cen- 
tral luminary,  the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  planetary 
systems  without  end),  we  may  again  refer  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  objects  through 
which  the  passenger  on  the  railway  progresses. 
While  passing  in  a  direct  line  through  a  forest 
of  trees,  those  trees  toward  which  he  is  moving 
will  appear  to  open  out  or  separate  from  each 
other,  while  those  left  behind  will  appear  to 
close  up.  Now  this  same  opening  out,  and  this 
same  closing  up,  are  actually  the  criteria  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  astronomer  touching 
the  direction  in  which  man  on  this  earth  is 
traveling  through  the  starry  forest  in  the  skies. 
Borne  along  by  the  movement  of  the  sun,  the 
astronomer  accordingly  seeks  a  point  in  the 
heavens  where  the  stars  appear  to  be  increasing 
their  mutual  distances.  Finding  this  point,  he 
next  looks  behind  him  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  there  perceiving  the  stars  to  close  up  on 
each  other,  he  concludes  that  he  has  found  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  In  this  man- 
ner it  was,  in  fact,  that  Herschel  determined 
that  the  solar  system  is  traveling  through  space 
toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules. 
Now,  many  minds  acting  on  this  simple  associ- 
ation, like  the  actor  who  receives  the  cue  of  a 
word  or  two  from  the  prompter  and  then  re- 
members his  whole  part,  may,  from  the  mere 
force  of  such  a  system,  remember  the  whole  of 
the  discoveries  of  Argelander  and  Maedler. 
The  sun,  with  its  planets,  will  be  seen  sweeping 
toward  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens — in  fact, 


toward  the  star  marked  tz  in  the  constellation 
Hercules — with  a  velocity  which  causes  it  to 
pass  over  a  distance  equal  to  thirty-three  mill- 
ions three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles 
every  year.  The  star,  Alcyone,  will  be  recalled 
as  the  principal  star  in  the  group  of  the  Pleiades, 
now  supposed  to  occupy  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  to  be  at  present  the  sun  about  which  the 
universe  of  stars  composing  our  astral  system 
are  all  revolving;  the  light  from  Alcyone  re- 
quiring a  period  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  to  traverse  the  distance  of  the  sun,  from 
the  central  orb  about  which  he  performs  his 
mighty  revolutions  ;  and  the  enormous  term  of 
eighteen  million  two  hundred  thousand  years 
being  required  to  be  accomplished,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  angular  motion  of  the  sun  and  sys- 
tem, as  already  determined,  before  the  solar 
orb,  with  all  its  planets,  satellites,  and  comets 
will  have  completed  one  revolution  around  its 
grand  centre. 

Still  keeping  to  the  incidents  of  travel,  and 
the  phenomenon  of  forest  trees.  Who  has  not 
observed,  while  journeying  along  a  railway,  how 
the  trees  of  a  forest  apparently  whirl  around 
each  other  —  an  appearance  produced  by  the 
rapid  speed  of  the  carriage?  This  incident, 
familiar  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  raise  habitually 
in  the  mind  the  notion  of  the  parallax  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Parallax  is  the  apparent  change 
in  the  place  of  an  object,  occasioned  by  the  real 
change  in  the  place  of  the  spectator.  Since  the 
parallactic  motion  of  the  forest  trees  becomes 
less  and  less  perceptible  as  the  velocity  of  the 
traveling  beholder  diminishes,  or  as  the  distance 
of  the  seemingly  moving  object  becomes  great- 
er, it  is  evident  that  to  measure  the  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  equivalent  to  determining  the 
amount  of  the  parallactic  change  in  their  rela- 
tive positions,  occasioned  by  the  actual  change 
of  the  positions  from  which  they  may  be  viewed 
by  a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  spec- 
tator will,  on  the  prompting  of  this  remarkable 
suggestion,  probably  remember  that  when  the 
orbitual  motion  of  the  earth  was  first  propound- 
ed by  Copernicus,  and  it  was  asserted  to  revolve 
in  an  ellipse  of  nearly  six  hundred  million  miles 
in  circumference,  and  with  a  motion  so  swift 
that  it  passed  over  no  less  than  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand miles  in  every  hour  of  time,  the  opponents 
of  the  great  philosopher  exclaimed,  that  this 
doctrine  could  not  be  true ;  "  for,"  said  they, 
"  if  we  are  sweeping  around  the  sun  in  this  vast 
orbit,  and  with  this  amazing  velocity,  then  ought 
the  fixed  stars  to  whirl  round  each  other,  as  do 
the  forest  trees  to  the  traveler  flying  swiftly  by 
them."  To  the  unassisted  eye  this,  which  was 
the  case  in  fact,  did  not  appear;  and  the  Co- 
pernicans  were  without  a  satisfactory  reply. 
They  could  only  venture  a  suggestion  that,  ow- 
ing perhaps  to  the  enormous  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars,  no  perceptible  change  was  operated 
by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens  re- 
volved in  a  curve  of  two  hundred  million  miles 
in  diameter,  but  that  such  Ajras  the  distance  of 
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the  spheres  of  the  fixed  start;,  that  this  curve 
uas  reduced  to  an  invisible  point.  After  a  con- 
test of  three  hundred  years'  duration,  the  truth 
uttered  by  Copernicus,  but  not  sufficiently  illus- 
trated, is  at  length  indisputably  established. 

Sometimes  things  of  a  grosser  sort  will  serve 
to  make  those  of  a  finer  quality  not  only  more 
appreciable,  but  more  intelligible.  Questions 
in  regard  to  the  subtle  essence  Light  are  diffi- 
cult because  of  their  fineness;  but  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  make  them  clear  by  resem- 
bling the  subjects  they  regard  to  tangible  ob- 
jects, such  as  gun-boats,  and  rifle-balls,  and 
gun -barrels.  One  of  the  last-named  articles  is 
supposed  to  be  placed  on  a  moving  boat,  and  it 
is  proposed  so  to  direct  a  rifle  on  shore  as  to 
fire  a  ball  down  the  said  barrel.  Now,  let 
the  two  rifles  be  on  the  same  exact  level,  and 
the  axes  of  the  barrels  be  made  precisely  to  co- 
incide— would  the  ball  from  the  one  pass  down 
the  other,  rn  case  the  fixed  one  were  fired  at 
the  exact  instant  the  muzzles  came  precisely 
opposite  to  each  other  ?  The  uninstructed 
would  be  apt  to  answer  Yes  ;  while  the  scientific 
would  very  confidently  reply,  No ;  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  fixed  rifle  should  be  fired  before  the 
moving  one  comes  opposite,  and  the  rifleman 
must  make  an  allowance  for  the  time  the  ball 
requires  to  move  from  the  one  gun  to  the  oth- 
er, and  also  for  the  velocity  with  which  the 
moving  piece  is  descending  the  stream.  In 
order  so  that  the  ball  from  the  shore  may  be 
caused  to  enter  the  muzzle  of  the  moving  rifle, 
this  computation  must  be  accurately  made.  But 
further  conditions  have  also  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  it  must  be  recollected  that  while 
the  ball  is  progressing  down  the  barrel,  the  bar- 
rel itself  is  progressing  down  the  tide,  and  that, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  ball  against 
the  upper  side  of  the  barrel,  the  latter  must  be 
fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  must  be  as  far  up  the  stream 
as  ifc  will  descend  by  the  boat's  motion  during 
the  progress  of  the  ball  down  the  barrel ;  in 


fine,  that  the  direction  in  which  the  barrel  of 
the  rifle  which  .should  receive  the  ball  must  be 
placed,  is  determined  both  by  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  and  the  velocity  of  the  boat  which 
bears  the  riile. 

But  what  has  this  very  material  parable  to 
do  with  the  theory  and  properties  of  light? 
First  of  all,  we  liken  the  particles  of  light  that 
are  shot  from  the  fixed  stars  to  the  balls  that 
are  shot  from  the  fixed  rifle.  The  gun-barrel 
on  the  moving  boat  represents  the  tube  of  the 
star-gazer,  and  the  boat  represents  the  earth 
which  bears  him  while  itself  sweeping  around 
in  its  orbit.  Down  the  axis  of  that  tube  the 
particles  of  light,  like  the  aforesaid  rifle-balls, 
must  pass,  in  order  to  reach  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. As  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  motion 
has  been  ascertained,  and  as  the  amount  by 
which  the  telescope  must  be  inclined  to  cause 
the  light  to  enter  has  been  determined,  the 
velocity  of  the  light  itself  becomes  known  from 
these  two  data;  and  thus  the  previously  de- 
termined value  of  this  incredible  velocity  is  sat- 
ifactorily  confirmed.  For  the  rest,  the  reality 
of  the  earth's  motion  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  the  phenomena  at  all  explicable.  Such 
an  illustration  may  serve  to  explain  to  the 
grossest  understanding  how  it  is  that,  owing  to 
the  progressive  motion  of  light,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  celestial  bodies 
can  not  occupy  in  the  heavens  the  places  which 
they  appear  to  fill.  The  particles  of  light  from 
Jupiter  take  nearly  forty  minutes  in  passing 
from  the  planet  to  the  observer's  eye.  Mean- 
while the  earth  has  progressed  in  its  orbit  some 
thirty-seven  thousand  miles,  and  the  spectator 
borne  along  with  it  must  see  the  planet,  not 
where  it  actually  is,  but  where  it  was  in  ap- 
pearance some  forty  minutes  before.  The  same 
effect  in  kind  is  produced  on  the  places  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  is  called  aberration.  To  bring 
all  this  to  mind  with  clearness  and  precision,  it 
needs  only  to  think  of  the  gun-boat,  the  rifle- 
barrel,  and  the  rifle-ball. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  is  to  adjourn  on  the  18th  of  August. 
Our  Record  embraces  the  most  important  pro- 
ceedings until  the  5th. — The  House  bill  admitting 
Kansas  into  the  Union  with  the  Topeka  Constitu- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  rejected, 
the  Senate  adhering  to  its  own  measure.  Several 
bills  appropriating  money  for  internal  improve- 
ments, which  had  passed  both  Houses  and  been 
vetoed  by  the  President,  have  been  passed  by  the 
requisite  majority  of  two-thirds. — In  the  House, 
Mr.  Oliver  presented  a  minority  report  on  the  af- 
fairs of  Kansas.  It  represents  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  as  entirely  ex  parte; 
that  many  of  its  statements  are  unsupported  by 
testimony  ;  that  no  violence  was  used  to  prevent 
voters  from  exercising  their  right ;  that  the  anti- 
slavery  party  were  in  a  minority  in  14  out  of  18 


election  districts ;  that  Mr.  Whitfield  was  legally 
chosen  as  Congressional  delegate  ;  and  that  all  the. 
disturbances  in  the  Territory  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  those  who  got  up 
the  Topeka  Convention. — The  House  voted  that 
neither  Whitiield  nor  Recder  were  entitled  to  a 
seat. — To  the  Army  Appropriation  Rill  an  amend- 
ment was  made  providing  that  no  part  of  the  army 
shall  be  employed  to  enforce  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas,  until  Con- 
gress shall  have  decided  whether  that  was  a  valid 
Legislative  Assembly;  that  the  President  shall 
use  the  military  force  in  Kansas  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  protect  persons  and  property  from  seiz- 
ure in  the  Territory  and  upon  the  national  high- 
ways in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  that  the  President 
shall  disarm  the  organized  militia  of  the  Territory, 
and  prevent  armed  men  from  going  there  for  the 
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purpose  of  enforcing  or  resisting-  real  or  pretended 
laws.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  91  to  86,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  89 
to  80.  The  House  also,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  7-i, 
passed  a  bill  for  re-organizing  the  Territory  of 
Kansas.  Besides  the  usual  provisions  for  officers 
and  elections,  the  bill  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  prohibits 
test  oaths  and  unusual  punishments ;  dismisses  all 
prosecutions  now  pending  for  violations  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial laws ;  subjects  all  laws  to  be  passed  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  approval  of  Congress ;  and  final- 
ly restores  the  Missouri  Compromise.  These  two 
bills  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 
Acts  have  been  passed  making  large  appro- 
priations of  public  lands,  mostly  alternate  sections, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  Railways  in  various 
Southern  and  Western  States.  The  principal  ap- 
propriations are  the  following :  In  Iowa,  1,200,000 
acres;  in  Florida  and  Alabama,  2,500,000  acres;  in 
Louisiana,  1,000,000  acres;  in  Wisconsin,  2,000,000 
acres;  in  Michigan,  1,300,000  acres.  Among  the 
most  important  bills  already  passed  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Appropriating  $300,000  for  restoring  and 
maintaining  peaceable  relations  with  the  Indians 
in  Oregon ;  appropriating  more  than  $3,000,000 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  last  fiscal  year; 
amending  the  Acts  granting  bounty  lands  for  mil- 
itary service  so  as  authorize  parole  testimony  in 
proof  of  service  ;  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
military  road  from  Fort  Ridgely  in  Minnesota,  to 
the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Ne- 
braska.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Butler  presented  a 

report  providing  for  filling  any  vacancy  in  the 
Presidency  in  certain  supposed  cases.  By  the  Act 
of  1792,  in  case  of  the  default  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  office  devolves  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate ;  or,  if  there  be  no  such  officer, 
upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Bill  of  Mr. 
Butler  provides  that  if  neither  of  these  officers  ex- 
ists, or  if  they  are  for  any  reason  ineligible,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
President;  and  if  a  vacancy  exists  in  that  office, 
the  Presidency  shall  devolve  upon  the  Associate 
Justices,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  until  the 
Electoral  College  can  be  assembled. 

The  resolution  for  expelling  Mr.  Brooks  from 
the  House  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  majority 
of  two-thirds ;  the  vote  was  121  for  expulsion,  95 
against  it.  The  resolution  censuring  Mr.  Keitt 
passed  by  106  to  96 ;  that  censuring  Mr.  Edmonson 
was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  136  to  60.  Messrs. 
Brooks  and  Keitt  thereupon  resigned  their  seats ; 
but  have  been  re-elected  by  their  respective  con- 
stituents, without  opposition.  The  debates  grow- 
ing out  of  these  proceedings  were  very  exciting. 
Mr.  Brooks  took  personal  exception  to  some  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Burlingame,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  declared  himself  "responsible"  for  what  he 
had  said ;  and  in  reply  to  a  request  that  he  would 
indicate  some  place  out  of  the  District  where  a  "ne- 
gotiation" mi^ht  take  place,  he  named  the  Canada 
side  of  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Brooks  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  proposed  place  of  meeting,  on  the  ground 
of  its  distance  and  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
to  which  he  Avould  be  exposed  in  passing  through 
the  Free  States. 

General  Persifer  F.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
to  the  military  command  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment ;  his  head-quarters  will  be  at  Leavenworth. 
John  W.  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Kansas,  in  place  of  Mr.  Shan- 


non, removed. The   body   claiming  to  be  the 

State  Legislature  of  Kansas  assembled  at  Topeka 
on  the  4th  of  July,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  United 
States  troops  under  command  of  Colonel  Sumner, 
who  said  that  he  was  then  compelled  to  perform 
the  most  unpleasant  duty  of  his  life,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  President's  proclamation  ;  but  that 
he  should,  if  necessary,  use  all  the  force  under  his 
command  to  carry  out  his  orders.  In  answer  to 
an  inquiry  from  the  Senate,  whether  orders  had 
been  sent  to  any  military  officer  in  Kansas  to  dis- 
perse any  unarmed  meeting  of  the  people,  or  to 
prevent  any  such  assemblage,  the  Secretary  of 
War  replied  that  no  such  orders  had  been  given ; 
and  that  Colonel  Sumner  had  been  informed  that 
the  Department  was  not  satisfied  that  he  was  justi- 
fiable in  dispersing  the  meeting  at  Topeka ;  and 
that  he  would  be  called  upon  for  explanations  in 
respect  to  his  proceedings  upon  that  occasion. 
The  Criminal  Court  of  Washington  imposed  a 


fine  of  $300  upon  Mr.  Brooks  for  the  assault  on  Mr. 

Sumner. Mr.    Herbert,    Member   of  Congress 

from  California,  who  killed  Thomas  Keating,  a 
waiter  in  a  hotel  at  Washington,  a  few  months 
since,  has  been  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted. 
The  Court  held,  that  when  an  affray  arises,  if  one 
party,  believing  himself  to  be  in  great  bodily  dan- 
ger, kills  the  other,  it  is  justifiable  homicide. 

The  Conventions  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  met  at  Syracuse  on  the  30th  of  July. 
The  two  bodies  united,  and  proceeded  to  nominate 
candidates  for  State  officers  and  Presidential  elect- 
ors. Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  "Soft,"  Avas  nom- 
inated for  Governor,  and  Hon.  John  Vanderbilt, 
"  Hard,"  for  Lieutenant  Governor;  the  candidates 
for  electors  were  taken  in  about  equal  numbers 

from  both  divisions  of  the  party. We  have  to 

record  an  unusual  number  of  railroad  and  steam- 
boat accidents  during  the  month :  A  train  upon 
the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  was  thrown  from  the  track,  July  3,  kill- 
ing two  persons,  and  severely  wounding  thirteen. — 
A  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Reed  Street,  Philadelphia, 
gave  way  on  the  7  th  of  July ;  more  than  a  hundred 
persons  were  precipitated  into  the  water,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  whom  were  drowned. — On  the  16th,  an 
excursion  train,  filled  with  the  scholars  and  teach- 
ers of  St.  Michael's  Church,  left  Philadelphia  by 
the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  train  hav- 
ing lost  time,  the  conductor  neglected  to  wait  for 
the  regular  down  train.  The  two  came  in  collision 
while  rounding  a  curve,  both  running  at  great 
speed.  Five  cars  of  the  excursion  train  were 
shivered  into  fragments  and  were  set  on  fire  from 
the  engines  ;  many  of  those  who  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Avreck  were  burned  to  death,  and  a  still  lar- 
ger number  were  killed  outright  or  dreadfully 
wounded  by  the  collision.  The  total  loss  of  life 
was  not  less  than  sixty,  while  many  more  were 
seriously  injured.  The  sufferers  belonged  almost 
wholly  to  the  excursionists.  The  coroner's  jury 
attribute  the  collision  to  the  criminal  carelessness 
of  Alfred  Hoppel,  the  conductor  of  the  excursion 
train. — On  the  17th,  the  Lake  Erie  steamer,  North- 
ern Indiana,  caught  fire  while  on  her  passage  from 
Buffalo  to  Toledo,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  In  attempting  to 
launch  the  life-boat,  which  was  filled  with  passen- 
gers, the  cranes  gave  way,  and  all  the  occupants 
were  plunged  into  the  water.  A  large  number  of 
passengers,  who  had  leaped  into  the  water  to  es- 
cape the  Humes,  were  drowned.     The  total  loss  of 
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life  was  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty. — On  the  same 
day  the  propeller  Tinto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  took  fire. 
The  life-boat  was  filled,  but  capsized  at  once,  and 
seventeen  persons  were  drowned. — On  the  26th,  a 
steam-pipe  in  the  steamer  Empire  State,  plying 
between  New  York  and  Fall  River,  exploded,  and 
the  steam  made  its  wray  to  the  deck,  scalding  a 
number  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  Eighteen 
persons  were  fatally  injured,  mainly  by  inhaling 
the  steam. — On  the  29th,  the  Lake  George  steamer, 
John  Jay,  caught  fire,  and  was  speedily  burned, 
with  a  loss  of  six  lives. — By  these  and  other  rail- 
way and  steamboat  accidents  of  less  magnitude, 
about  170  persons  have  been  killed  and  as  many 
more  seriously  injured  during  the  month  of  July. 

From  California  our  intelligence  comes  down  to 
the  5th  of  July.  The  Vigilance  Committee  still 
maintained  their  position.  The  Governor's  pro- 
clamation, calling  upon  the  militia  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  actual  service,  was  faintly 
responded  to,  while  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  were  largely  increased.  Their  rooms 
have  been  converted  into  a  fortress,  which  is 
known  as  Fort  Vigilant,  and  a  regular  system  of 
discipline  has  been  established.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Committee  has  been  published.  It  charges 
that,  under  the  present  order  of  society  and  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  there  is  in  San  Francisco  no 
securit}7  for  life  and  property,  and  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Committee  is  the  only  means  by 
which  these  can  be  made  secure.  The  members  of 
the  Committee,  therefore,  bind  themselves  by  sol- 
emn oath  to  see  to  it  that  order  is  preserved,  the  laws 
faithfully  administered,  and  all  criminals  and  bal- 
lot-box stuffers  brought  to  punishment.  The  rooms 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  re- 
ceive complaints ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
members  present  any  action  is  demanded,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  at  once  be  assembled.  All  matters  of 
detail  to  be  regulated  by  a  code  of  by-laws ;  no  polit- 
ical or  sectarian  matters  to  be  discussed  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  action  of  the  Committee  to  have  no 
respect  to  sects  or  parties ;  all  orderly  citizens  may 
become  members  of  the  association  ;  no  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  without  fair  and  impartial  trial ;  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  to  be 
binding  upon  the  whole,  except  that  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  is  required  to  au- 
thorize the  infliction  of  death.  The  members 
pledge  their  "sacred  honor  to  defend  and  sustain 
each  other  in  carrying  out  the  determined  action  of 
the  Committee,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes." In  an  address  to  the  public  the  Commit- 
tee declare  that  the}r  have  no  friends  to  reward  and 
no  enemies  to  punish,  and  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  details  of  government  farther 
than  is  necessary  to  punish  and  expel  those  who 
have  "  outraged  the  peace  and  good  order  of  soci- 
ety, violated  the  ballot-box,  overridden  law,  and 
thwarted  justice ;"  that  they  will  "  continue,  peace- 
ably if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must,  this  work  of 
reform ;"  pledging  themselves,  when  this  is  ac- 
complished, "  to  resign  their  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  from  whom  it  was  received."  On  the 
19th  of  June  the  Committee  received  intelligence 
that  a  quantity  of  arms  belonging  to  the  State  were 
coming  on  board  a  schooner  from  Benicia,  to  the 
order  of  the  Governor.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  to  intercept  the  schocnr;  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  arms  fell  i  ito  the  hands  of  the 
Committee.  Among  those  wio  were  engaged  in 
conveying  the  arms  was  .  ara^s  R,  Maloney,  and 


upon  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco  the  Committee 
gave  orders  that  lie  should  be  arrested  by  Sterling 
A.  Hopkins,  one  of  their  officers.  The  accused  was 
found  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Ashe,  the  United  States 
Naval  Agent,  where  also,  among  others,  was  Judge 
David  S.  Terry.  Resistance  was  made  to  the  ar- 
rest, and  Hopkins  retiring  for  assistance,  those  in 
the  Navy  Agent's  office  endeavored  to  retreat  to 
the  armory  of  the  San  Francisco  Blues.  They 
were  intercepted  by  the  Vigilance  officers,  and  in 
an  affray  which  ensaed  Hopkins  was  stabbed  by 
Judge  Terry,  who  with  the  others  made  their  way 
to  the  armory.  This  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  forces  of  the  Committee,  and  those  within 
were  summoned  to  surrender.  This  was  complied 
Avith,  and  the  arms  also  were  taken.  Similar  pro- 
ceedings took  place  at  the  other  armories  occupied 
by  the  "law  and  order"  party.  A  large  number 
of  prisoners  were  made,  of  whom  the  greater  num- 
ber were  soon  released,  with  a  warning  against 
taking  up  arms  again.  Judge  Terry  was  retained 
in  confinement,  and  Mr.  Maloney  was  sent  from  the 
State.  Thus  far  the  Committee  have  been  wholly 
successful,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
tone  of  the  California  press,  the  feeling  of  the  pub- 
lic is  altogether  in  their  favor,  not  only  in  San 
Francisco,  but  in  all  the  principal  places.  The 
only  executions  that  have  taken  place  are  those  of 
Casey  and  Cora,  unless,  as  is  suspected  by  many, 
Sullivan  was  put  to  death,  instead  of  having  com- 
mitted suicide.  They  have,  however,  sent  away 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  individuals  of  notorious- 
ly bad  character. — The  mining  and  agricultural 
intelligence  is  decidedly  favorable. — The  passen- 
gers who  left  New  York  for  California  in  April,  by 
way  of  Nicaragua,  suffered  severely  in  the  passage. 
They  found  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  closed, 
but  about  three  hundred  determined  to  push  on. 
At  Granada  they  were  detained  a  month,  during 
which  79  died.  Proceeding  at  length  across  the 
lake,  a  number  more  perished.  The  survivors 
reached  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  steamer  for  San  Francisco.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  them,  and  33  died  on  the  passage. 
Nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  died  between 
Granada  and  San  Francisco. 

In  Oregon  the  Indian  war  still  continues,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Rogue  River.  The 
Indians  fight  with  great  desperation,  and  the  losses 
of  our  troops  have  been  severe,  while  those  of  the 
Indians  are  still  greater.  What  with  fighting  and 
treaties,  strenuous  attempts  are  being  made  to 
clear  the  country  of  the  savages  ;  but  there  seems 
little  prospect  that  the  work  will  be  speedily  ac- 
complished.— In  Washington  Territory  some  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  people,  who  had  married 
Indian  women,  were  suspected  of  giving  aid  to  the 
savages.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  Governor 
Stevens,  who  arrested  Chief  Justice  Landey  for  at- 
tempting to  hold  a  court  after  the  proclamation  of 

martial  law. Indian  troubles  have  broken  out 

afresh  in  New  Mexico,  and  preparations  are  mak- 
ing for  a  vigorous  campaign. In  Florida,  also, 

several  fights  have  occurred  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Nicaragua  affairs  have  taken  a  new  turn. 
President  Rivas  appears  to  have  grown  jealous  of 
the  Americans,  and  suddenly  abandoned  the  seat 
of  government,  and  pronounced  against  Walker, 
who  at  once  appointed  Don  Fermin  Ferrer  Pro- 
visional President,  and  proclaimed  as  traitors  all 
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who  should  adhere  to  Rivas.  An  election  for  Pres- 
ident was  held  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  popular  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of 
Walker,  who  was  publicly  inaugurated  on  the  12th 
of  July.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  lays  down  in 
somewhat  general  terms  the  principles  upon  which 
the  government  is  to  be  conducted.  The  utmost 
liberty  of  speech  and  action  compatible  with  order 
is  to  be  his  leading  idea ;  while  trade  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, with  the  view  of  making  Nicaragua  the 
highway  for  commerce  between  the  two  oceans.  A 
general  league  of  all  the  Central  American  States 
against  Walker  appears  to  have  been  consum- 
mated, with  the  intention  of  commencing  active 
operations  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  over. 
Rivas  and  his  adherents  hold  a  number  of  import- 
ant points,  including  Leon,  and  avow  their  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  Confederates,  and  driving  Walk- 
er from  the  country. 

A  new  Constitution  has  been  adopted  in  New 
Granada,  by  which  the  Republic  is  organized  into 

eight  sovereign  States. In  Peru  revolutionary 

symptoms  arc  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  affairs  is  discouraging. 

In  Mexico  the  new  Constitution  is  under  discus- 
sion, and  will  doubtless  be  adopted.  Its  principal 
provisions  are  as  follows :  The  President  to  be 
elected  for  four  years ;  the  Legislature  to  consist 
of  one  House.  Religion  to  be  free,  but  the  Cath- 
olic faith  to  be  specially  protected.  Persons,  prop- 
erty, and  papers  not  to  be  molested  except  by  com- 
petent judicial  authority.  The  right  to  carry  arms 
for  defense  guaranteed.  The  military  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  power,  and  no  soldier  to  be  quar- 
tered in  time  of  peace  upon  any  house  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  No  imprisonment  for  debt, 
no  monopolies,  no  violation  of  the  Post-office  to  be 
allowed;  no  hereditary  honors  or  titles  of  nobility 
to  be  established ;  and  no  passports  or  letters  of 
security  to  be  required.  Slavery  is  prohibited, 
and  no  slave  escaping  into  the  country  is  to  be  sur- 
rendered.— A  decree  of  the  Government  has  been 
promulgated  which  virtually  deprives  the  Church 
of  its  immense  real  property,  compelling  the  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  to  execute  mortgages  for  it  in 
favor  of  those  who  now  occupy  it  under  lease. 
The  Archbishop  of  Puebla  has  formally  protested 
against  this  decree  with  little  apparent  effect.  The 
indirect  operation  of  this  measure  will  put  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government. — The  Spanish  fleet  has  withdrawn 
from  before  Vera  Cruz,  and  amicable  negotiations 
have  been  resumed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 
due  Spanish  subjects. — In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Republic  opposition  has  arisen  to  the  government 
of  Comonfort,  who  is  charged  by  General  Vidaurri 
with  a  great  variety  of  misdemeanors  and  offenses ; 
and  armed  resistance  is  threatened  in  case  the  Pres- 
ident pursues  his  obnoxious  measures. 
EUROPE. 

From  Great  Britain  there  is  little  of  special  im- 
portance. The  negotiations  in  relation  to  Central 
America  are  in  progress,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  upon  a  basis 
which  will  insure  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  route 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  the  abandonment  of  all 
British  occupation  or  special  protection.  Some 
conversation,  and  many  sharp  strictures,  upon 
"  American  manners,"  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
very  trifling  incident.  Professor  Mahan.  of  West 
Point,    presented   himself  for   admission    to   the 


Queen's*  levee  in  a  costume  which  varied  slightly 
from  that  established  by  rule.  The  Chamberlain 
refused  to  admit  him.  When  the  Queen  learned 
of  the  affair  she  gave  directions  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  make  his  appearance.  In  the  mean- 
while he  had  taken  his  departure,  accompanied  by 

Mr.   Dallas.- The    "  Guards,"  on   their  return 

from  the  Crimea,  were  received  with  great  eclat 

on  their  arrival  in  London. The  hero  of  the 

day  appears  to  be  General  Williams,  the  "  De- 
fender of  Kars,"  who  has  made  an  almost  triumph- 
al march  through  the  kingdom.  He  has  been 
returned  to  Parliament,  and  announces  that  he 
shall  strenuously  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the 

army  in   a  state  of  efficiency. The  Duke  of 

Cambridge  has  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army,  which  has  been  vacated  by 

Lord  Hardinge  on  account  of  ill  health. The 

deposed  King  of  Oude  is  about  to  visit  England  to 
petition  the  Queen  for  his  restoration  to  his  king- 
dom.  A  treaty  of  marriage  has  been  arranged 

between  the  Princess  Royal  and  Prince  Frederick 
William,,  the  heir  to  the  Prussian  crown.  The 
Prince  has  for  some  time  been  a  visitor  in  En- 
gland.  A  serious  riot  took  place  at  Nenagh,  in 

Ireland,  July  6,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  dis- 
band the  Tipperary  Militia,  without  paying  the 
bounty  which  had  been  promised  them  on  enlist- 
ment. The  soldiers  were  called  in,  and  the  rioters 
were  subdued.  Four  persons  were  killed  and  a 
number  wounded. 

A  formidable  insurrection  has  broken  out  in 
Spain.  It  grew  out  of  the  resignation  of  the  "  Lib- 
eral" ministry  of  Espartero,  and  the  formation  of 
a  new  cabinet  with  O'Donnell  at  its  head.  In 
Madrid  the  National  Guards  and  the  citizens  fra- 
ternized, and  a  bloody  combat  ensued  between 
them  and  the  troops,  of  whom  a  large  body  had 
been  concentrated  in  the  capital.  The  outbreak 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  the  lighting 
continued  for  about  thirty  hours.  The  insurgents 
were  at  length  defeated  at  all  points,  and  aban- 
doned the  contest.  The  National  Guard  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  whole  country  formally  pro- 
nounced by  the  Government  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Insurrectionary  movements  were  made  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  at  the  latest  ar- 
rival it  was  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
the  result.  The  Liberal  members  of  the  Cortez 
have  retired  to  Saragossa,  where  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  final  and  determined  stand  will  be  made 
against  the  Government. 

Italian  affairs  present  the  same  uncertain  aspect 
as  heretofore,  and  the  danger  of  a  rupture  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia  is  increasing.  The  Sardinian 
Government  has  demanded  a  large  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  fortifications.  The  question  as 
to  the  probable  interference  of  England  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Naples  excites  much  interest.  Lord  John 
Russell  made  a  motion  of  inquiry  for  information 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Government  in  this  respect; 
to  which  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  it  was  not 
expedient  at  the  present  time  to  give  any  definite 
answer.  Symptoms  of  revolt  are  not  wanting  in 
Naples,  and  discontents  are  reported  to  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  army.  Austria  has  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Naples,  Rome,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  Sardinia 
can  look  for  no  support  upon  the  Peninsula,  and 
must  rely  solely  upon  herself,  Avith  such  support  as 
may  be  gained  from  England  and  France. 
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A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
W.  Francis,  Jim.  The  subject  of  the  brief  memo- 
rials which  have  been  gathered  in  this  volume  by 
the  hands  of  pious  affection,  was  a  young  man, 
whose  richly  gifted  nature  made  his  early  death  an 
occasion  of  tender  regret  even  beyond  the  wide 
domestic  circle  into  which  his  departure  has 
brought  an  almost  unmitigable  grief.  He  was 
born  in  this  city  on  the  5th  of  July,  1832,  and  died 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1855,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age.  His  father  is  the  eminent  New 
York  physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  literary 
tastes  and  genial  manners,  no  less  than  his  medi- 
cal experience  and  skill,  have  given  him  an  hon- 
ored rank  in  the  profession  with  which  his  fame  is 
identified.  Young  Francis  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  where  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
ability  and  diligence,  his  versatility  as  a  student, 
and  his  manly  and  generous  personal  qualities. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  academic  course  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  graduating  in  that  profession,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  which  terminated 
in  his  death. 

His  taste  for  literature  was  developed  at  an 
early  age.  Every  new  book  that  appealed  to  his 
sympathies  formed  an  epoch  in  his  life.  He  would 
become  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  his  favorite  au- 
thor, and  make  his  companions  the  sharers  of  his 
admiration.  One  of  the  first  works  that  produced 
a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind  was  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson.  He  fully  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  communicative  biographer,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  quoting  the  most  characteristic  anecdotes 
and  sayings,  and  the  striking  specimens  of  style  that 
are  found  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  English 
sage,  enforcing  his  recitations  with  humorous  em- 
phasis. Subsequently,  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  history  and  character  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
continent.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  facts 
on  this  subject  reported  by  the  early  American 
travelers,  and  enriched  his  memory  with  a  store  of 
curious  ethnological  knowledge.  The  records  of 
maritime  and  pioneer  adventure  possessed  singu- 
lar attractions  for  his  mind.  His  love  of  the  sea 
was  a  passion.  With  a  fine  natural  sense  of  humor, 
he  took  pleasure  in  the  admirable  specimens  of 
that  kind,  in  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Lamb,  Hood,  and 
Goldsmith.  He  was  a  critical  reader  of  Dickens, 
De  Quincy,  Prescott,  Bryant,  and  Longfellow,  and 
often  made  their  peculiar  merits  a  theme  of  com- 
ment and  discussion.  Knight's  Shakspeare  and 
Walton's  Angler  were  his  constant  companions. 
Sterne's  Sermon  on  the  Pharisee  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
Essays  were  among  his  favorite  models  of  didactic 
composition.  In  history,  he  had  carefully  studied 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Macaulay,  and  was  well 
prepared  to  defend  his  views,  of  their  relative 
claims. 

For  so  young  a  man,  Mr.  Francis  had  attained 
an  extraordinary  ripeness  of  character.  The  vigor 
of  his  intellect  and  the  elevation  of  his  moral  aims 
were  in  advance  of  his  years.  His  physical  de- 
velopment was  so  mature,  that  no  one  who  ob- 
served his  personal  appearance  would  have  thought 
him  under  thirty.  A  sense  of  justice  was  one  of 
his  strongest  feelings.  His  devotion  to  duty  had 
the  strength  of  an  instinct,  fortified  by  enlightened 
principle.    This  was  exhibited  in  the  eminent  loy- 
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alty  of  his  nature.  No  one  ever  cherished  a  deeper 
sentiment  of  obligation  to  his  profession,  his  friends 
his  parents,  his  religion.  Whatever  conviction 
principle,  or  character  he  had  deliberately  adopted 
never  failed  of  his  support  on  all  appropriate  occa- 
sions. No  one  kindled  with  a  keener  sense  of  in- 
dignation at  every  base  or  unworthy  suggestion. 
His  nature  had  no  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise. In  every  relation  he  aimed  at  the  genu- 
ine, the  real — with  a  cordial  aversion  to  affectation 
and  pretense.  The  noble  sincerity  of  his  char- 
acter formed  a  powerful  tie  between  him  and 
his  friends,  for  they  knew  that  the  trust  which 
they  reposed  in  his  virtues  was  free  from  every 
chance  of  disappointment.  The  kindly  elements 
of  his  composition  finely  balanced  his  sterner  qual- 
ities. His  friendships  were  singularly  generous 
and  devoted.  His  benevolence  was  no  less  glow- 
ing and  active  than  if  it  had  been  quickened  by  a 
wide  experience  of  personal  suffering.  He  had 
numerous  dependents  on  his  bounty,  who  only  re- 
vealed their  obligations  by  grief  at  his  loss. 

His  death,  indeed,  was  occasioned  by  his  yield- 
ing to  an  impulse  of  benevolence,  in  connection 
with  his  loyalty  to  duty.  When  convalescent  from 
a  serious  illness,  he  felt  bound  to  give  his  services 
to  a  poor  boy,  away  from  home,  who  had  been  his 
patient  with  Chagres  fever.  On  returning  from 
his  visit  dangerous  symptoms  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance, the  fearful  typhoid  supervened,  and  in 
about  three  weeks  he  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid.  The  volume  from  which  we  have 
taken  the  above  details,  though  printed  for  private 
circulation,  presents  too  beautiful  a  portraiture  of 
youthful  excellence  not  to  demand  a  wider  pub- 
licity. It  consists  of  a  just  and  delicate  biograph- 
ical sketch  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
erman,  and  numerous  appreciative  tributes  to  the 
deceased  by  eminent  persons  among  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  felicitous  portrait  of  Mr.  Francis,  by 
Wenzler,  of  which  a  well-executed  engraving 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  presents  an 
interesting  delineation  of  his  noble  and  expressive 
countenance. 

Atlas  of  the  World.  By  George  H.  Colton. 
(Published  by  J.  H.  Colton  and  Co.)  For  com- 
pleteness of  design,  fullness  and  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  beauty  and  clearness  of  execution,  this  new 
Atlas  surpasses  any  similar  work  hitherto  pre- 
pared. The  vast  amount  of  information  gradu- 
ally collected  by  geographers,  explorers,  and  stat- 
isticians, is  faithfully  collated  and  reproduced. 
The  American  portion  contains  separate  maps  on 
a  large  scale  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  of 
every  country  in  North  and  South  America,  com- 
piled from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  sources. 
We  may  therefore  consider  this  as  the  only  com- 
plete American  Atlas,  and  as  such  it  is  honorably 
distinguished  from  the  best  European  Atlases, 
which  are  singularly  meagre  and  inaccurate  in  re- 
spect to  this  continent.  While  this  deficiency  is 
abundantly  and  satisfactorily  supplied,  this  Atlas 
is  fully  equal  in  its  representations  of  the  Old 
World  to  the  best  of  those  published  abroad.  Be- 
sides the  usual  geographical  and  topographical 
details,  the  main  lines  of  internal  communication 
are  laid  down,  railways,  canals,  and  highways  be- 
ing appropriately  distinguished.  In  respect  to 
the  more  unknown  portions  of  the  globe,  the  in- 
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formation  embodied  in  the  narratives  and  charts  | 
of  travelers  and  explorers  has  been  carefully  col- 
lated, so  that  this  Atlas  forms  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge. 
The  whole  number  of  maps  and  charts  is  nearly 
two  hundred.  The  Physical  Charts  are  of  very 
great  value.  They  show  at  a  glance  the  distribu- 
tion of  animals  and  plants,  the  isothermal  and  tid- 
al lines,  the  direction  of  the  great  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric currents,  the  comparative  heights  of 
mountains,  length  of  rivers,  and  size  of  islands  and 
lakes.  The  value  of  the  maps  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  copious  and  accurate  Geographical,  Histor- 
ical, and  Statistical  Notes,  furnished  by  Richard 
Swainson  Fisher,  M.D.  This  work  is  every  way 
creditable  to  its  authors  and  publishers,  and  should 
find  its  place  as  a  work  of  reference  into  every  Col- 
lege, Academy,  and  School  library ;  while  it  is  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  counting-room  of  the 
merchant,  and  the  library  of  the  scholar. 

The  Histonj  of  the  United  States,  by  George 
Tucker.  (J.  P.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  The  devel- 
opment of  our  political  institutions  is  the  point  of 
viewr  assumed  by  the  author  in  the  composition  of 
this  history.  It  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  is  now  issued,  and  embraces  the  pe- 
riod from  the  commencement  of  American  coloni- 
zation to  the  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the 
Presidency  in  1841.  The  materials  of  the  work 
are  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  contempo- 
rary documents,  while  little  use  has  been  made  of 
the  labors  of  other  historians.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume, which  extends  to  the  close  of  Washington's 
administration,  the  qualities  of  conciseness,  sim- 
plicity, and  fairness  of  statement  are  every  where 
noticeable.  The  annals  of  the  country  prior  to  the 
Revolution  are  related  with  great  brevity,  while 
sufficient  prominence  is  given  to  the  events  which 
succeeded  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
details  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  struggle  of  the 
great  conflicting  parties  into  which  the  country 
was  soon  divided,  are  minutely  described,  though 
without  a  tedious  elaboration  of  particulars.  To 
the  general  reader,  the  execution  of  the  work  will 
seem  too  meagre  and  unadorned,  too  destitute  of 
varied  illustration,  too  skeleton-like  in  its  rigid, 
unyielding  frame-work;  but  to  the  political  stu- 
dent it  will  be  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  progress 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  origin  and  early 
position  of  many  of  the  vital  questions  which  now 
agitate  the  land.  Mr.  Tucker  has  few  of  the  qual- 
ities which  give  success  to  the  popular  writer.  He 
makes  no  pretension  to  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  He 
never  colors  the  exposition  of  facts  by  the  glowing 
tints  of  imagination.  His  intellect  is  tranquil  and 
unimpassioned,  rarely  ascending  even  to  the  mod- 
erate standard  of  blood-heat.  But  he  impresses 
one  with  a  sense  of  his  literary  integrity  and  can- 
dor; his  sagacity  is  unquestionable ;  his  knowledge 
is  extensive  and  well-ordered  ;  his  diction  is  as  free 
from  obscurity  as  from  pretension  ;  his  comments 
on  the  course  of  events,  which  are  indeed  rarely 
interposed  in  his  simple  narrative,  if  not  always 
marked  by  philosophical  depth,  are  usually  appro- 
priate and  suggestive ;  and  hence  his  work,  if  com- 
pleted according  to  the  present  specimen,  will  find 
an  honorable  place  among  the  collections  of  refer- 
ences on  American  history. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  W.  Heclcicourth, 
written  from  his  own  dictation  by  T.  D.  Boxxer. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.)     One  ef  the  anomalous 


characters  to  whom-  the  teeming  life  of  frontier 
civilization  gives  birth,  has  here  attempted  a  re- 
cord of  his  marvelous  adventures  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  forest.  By  turns  a  trapper,  a  mount- 
aineer, a  scout,  he  was  thoroughly  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  savage  life,  was  adopted  into  a 
powerful  tribe,  and  became  a  chief  renowned  for 
his  shrewdness  in  council  and  his  audacious  cour- 
age in  war.  After  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty 
years  among  the  Indians,  whose  appearance  and 
customs  he  had  made  so  entirely  his  own  that  he 
was  not  recognized  as  a  white  man,  he  returns  to 
civilized  life,  settles  upon  a  farm  in  California,  and 
has  amused  his  declining  days  by  this  copious  nar- 
rative of  his  extraordinary  experience.  The  nat- 
ural romance  of  his  history  needs  no  embellish- 
ments of  fancy.  Many  of  the  incidents  which  he 
relates  doubtless  show  a  Robinson  Crusoe  aspect ; 
but  his  descriptions  of  Indian  character  and  habits 
have  an  air  of  unmistakable  reality,  and  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  reports  of  previous  trav- 
elers. His  volume  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  all 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  relation  of  strange  and 
exciting  adventures. 

The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  by  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay.  (James  Munroe  and  Co.). 
The  brilliant  success  of  Mr.  Macaulay  as  a  writer 
of  English  history  has  very  properly  suggested  a 
new  edition  of  these  remarkable  historical  poems. 
They  admirably  illustrate  the  historical  character 
of  his  mind,  his  passion  for  the  delineation  of  pic- 
turesque scenes,  his  profound  and  various  learning, 
the  keenness  and  subtlety  of  his  critical  judgments, 
and  his  singular  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
English  language.  Adopting  the  theories  of  Nie- 
buhr  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  Roman  his- 
tory, Mr.  Macaulay  traces  the  origin  of  the  charm- 
ing legends  which  animate  the  pages  of  Livy  to 
the  influence  of  early  popular  ballads,  such  as 
abound  in  the  infant  literature  of  every  nation. 
While  rejecting  their  value,  as  materials  for  his- 
tory, he  is  fully  sensible  of  their  adaptation  to 
poetical  effect.  There  is  nothing  in  Latin  litera- 
ture so  strongly  tinged  with  romance  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  primitive  Roman  history.  "  The  loves 
of  the  Vestal  and  the  God  of  War.  the  cradle  laid 
among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the  fig-tree,  the  she-wolf, 
the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the 
death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  the 
struggle  of  Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the 
women  rushing  with  torn  raiment  and  disheveled 
hair  between  their  fathers  and  husbands,  the  night- 
ly meetings  of  Numa  and  the  Nymph  by  the  wrell 
in  the  sacred  grove,"  are  but  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
legends  which  were  woven  into  inartificial  verse  in 
the  mythical  age  of  Roman  heroism.  In  the  ad- 
mirable preface  to  this  volume.  Mr.  Macaulay  dis- 
cusses the  subject  with  consummate  ability.  He 
clearly  shows  that  the  received  history  of  Rome 
has  taken  its  coloring  from  these  poetic  fables.  In 
the  narrative  of  Livy,  they  retain  much  of  their 
genuine  character.  They  shine  through  the  mea- 
gre and  prosaic  pages  of  Dionysius,  in  spite  of  his 
dreary  pedantry.  They  enrich  the  most  superficial 
modern  compendiums  of  Roman  history.  Even  in 
the  age  of  Plutarch,  there  were  not  wanting  acute 
men  who  regarded  the  popular  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  less  as  a  history  than  a  ro- 
mance. In  modern  times,  as  is  well  known,  the 
subject  has  been  fully  elucidated  by  Niebuhr,  who, 
however,  was  anticipated  in  his  theory  by  Peri- 
zonius,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  antiquaries 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  legendary  poems,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  later  Latin  literature  was  fash- 
ioned almost  entirely  on  Greek  models.  The  Latin 
metres  were  of  Greek  invention.  The  best  epic  poet- 
ry in  the  Latin  language  is  but  the  echo  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  But  the  genuine  Latin  literature 
had  perished  long  before  the  classical  age  of  Lome. 
This  sprang  up  in  accordance  with  a  universal  law. 
Every  nation,  whose  intelligence  is  in  advance  of 
its  cultivation,  gives  birth  to  rhythmical  legends, 
which  represent  the  events  of  the  past  in  an  imag- 
inative costume.  With  the  progress  of  society  and 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  these  rude  lays  lose  their 
ealue  ;  the  homely  diction  of  the  old  bards  becomes 
obsolete ;  and  foreign  models  of  composition  are 
studied  and  imitated.  Thus  despised  by  the  learn- 
ed and  polite,  the  ancient  legends  linger  in  the 
memory  of  the  common  people,  and  at  length  pass 
out  of  notice  altogether.  The  fate  of  the  legendary 
ballads  of  Rome  is  not  peculiar  to  that  literature. 
In  spite  of  the  invention  of  printing,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  early  popular  songs  of 
England  and  Spain  have  been  irrecoverably  lost. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  but  just  in  time  to  save  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  bards.  In  Germany, 
the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen  was  utterly  lost  sight  of 
until,  for  the  first  time  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  an  old  library. 
The  Greeks,  in  fact,  were  the  only  people  who,  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  retained  a  genuine 
love  for  their  antique  popular  ballads. 

But  the  loss  of  the  poetical  legends  of  early 
Rome  is  not  supported  only  by  probable  evidence. 
Ennius,  the  father  of  the  classical  school  of  Roman 
poetry,  makes  direct  mention  of  the  bards  who 
chanted  in  the  olden  time,  before  any  one  had  yet 
ventured  on  the  sacred  mountains  of  Grecian  song. 
Fabius,  a  contemporary  with  Ennius,  refers  to  the 
ancient  Latin  poetry  in  his  account  of  the  early 
life  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Cato  the  Censor  al- 
ludes to  this  primeval  literature  in  his  lost  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  "  Would,"  ex- 
claims Cicero,  "  that  we  still  had  the  old  ballads 
of  which  Cato  speaks!"  Valerius  Maximus  and 
Varro  both  mention  the  ancient  national  poetry, 
and  their  statements  are  incidentally  confirmed  by 
Horace. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  embod- 
ied the  most  striking  of  the  Roman  legends  in 
English  verse  gives  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
versatility  of  his  powers.  With  a  nice  poetical  in- 
stinct he  has  seized  the  true  spirit  of  those  spon- 
taneous effusions  of  the  old  Roman  heart.  His 
diction  is  in  accordance  with  the  theme,  varying 
from  the  simplicity  of  pure  narrative  to  the  stateky 
and  sonorous  strains  of  the  patriotic  appeal.  No 
more  remarkable  specimens  of  vigorous  English 
versification  can  any  where  be  found  than  in  his 
most  happily  wrought  stanzas.  If  he  does  not 
possess  the  creative  imagination  that  would  entitle 
him  to  the  name  of  an  original  poet,  his  fine  sense 
of  the  dramatic  and  picturesque  in  action,  and  his 
rare  mastery  of  expression,  will  always  clothe  this 
volume  with  peculiar  interest,  and  entitle  it  to  a 
place  among  the  choice  productions  of  English  lit- 
erature. The  work  is  introduced  by  a  brief  preface 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Felton,  of  Cambridge, 
who  remarks  that  "  the  Lays  will  live  as  long  as 
Roman  history  shall  be  read,  and  the  heroic  spirit 
of  the  genuine  epic  ballad  shall  stir  the  soul  of  the 
reader  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 


Religion  in  America,  by  Robert  Baiud  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  founded  on  a  previous  publi- 
cation by  the  author  on  the  same  subject,  but  now 
brought  out  with  large  additions,  and  numerous 
changes,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Churches  in  this  country.  It  treats  of  the  religious 
character  of  the  earky  European  colonists ;  the  state 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  connection  of  the  State  Governments  with 
the  Churches ;  the  voluntary  system  in  the  United 
States ;  the  discipline  of  the  Churches ;  the  char- 
acter of  American  preaching;  revivals  of  religion; 
the  organization  and  doctrines  of  ihe  different 
Christian  sects;  and  the  operations  of  missionary 
societies  in  behalf  of  the  heathen.  The  work  is 
constructed  on  a  unique  plan,  and,  we  believe,  em- 
bodies an  amount  of  information  which  is  not  else- 
where to  be  found  on  the  subject  within  the  same 
compass.  In  connection  with  its  principal  theme, 
it  presents  an  ample  summary  of  facts  relating  to 
the  history,  geography,  statistics,  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  which  possesses  great 
interest  for  all  classes  of  readers,  and  imparts  a  col- 
lateral value  to  the  volume  as  a  work  of  reference. 
Dr.  Baird  has  written  especially  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Christians  in  Europe  respecting  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  America.  This  purpose,  how- 
ever, does  not  interfere  with  its  adaptation  to  gen- 
eral instruction.  It  enhances  the  liveliness  of  the 
discussion  by  giving  it  a  practical  application,  and 
doubtless  has  added  to  its  clearness  and  accuracy 
as  a  literary  composition.  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  do  equal  justice  to  all  the  evangelical 
branches  of  the  Church ;  and,  we  should  judge, 
with  singular  success;  though  he  never  attempts 
to  disguise  or  conceal  his  aversion  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  various  forms  of  religious  error. 

Saratoga  is  the  title  of  a  story  illustrating  the 
local  characteristics  of  American  life  at  the  epoch 
immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution.  The  char- 
acters brought  upon  the  scene  bear  the  decided 
marks  of  individuality,  showing  that  they  are  not 
merely  the  productions  of  fancy,  but  have  been  sug- 
gested by  actual  prototypes.  Jim  M'Carty,  the 
garrulous  groom  of  Colonel  Belden,  and  Brigham, 
an  old  Continental  soldier,  play  an  important  part 
among  the  subordinate  personages  of  the  plot,  and 
their  racy  dialect  presents  a  genuine  specimen  of 
the  rustic  vernacular  of  that  time,  numerous  traces 
of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  locality  of  the 
tale.  The  scene  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
leading  part  by  an  Indian,  and  the  half-breed  Joe, 
accordingly,  enacts  that  role  with  excellent  ef- 
fect. It  is  clear  that  the  writer  has  made  him- 
self perfectly  at  home  with  Cooper  by  s}7m- 
pathy  and  admiration,  but  he  has  also  taken 
many  lessons  in  the  school  of  nature,  and  has 
evidently  profited  by  his  instruction.  (W.  P. 
Fetridge  and  Co.) 

The  third  edition  of  The  Recent  Progress  of  As- 
tronomy in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Elias 
Loomis,  is  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  con- 
taining a  detailed  report  of  the  astronomical  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  description  of 
the  observatories  in  the  United  States,  and  a  gen- 
eral A-iew  of  the  present  condition  of  the  science 
throughout  the  world.  The  statements  of  the  vol- 
ume are  remarkable  for  their  lucidity,  and  bring 
the  complicated  facts  of  the  subject  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  intelligent  reader,  though  he 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the 
science. 
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OUR  COMMERCIAL  AGE.— It  is  an  age  of 
commercial  civilization.  A  man  not  only 
hears  this  truth  from  the  lips  of  every  orator  on 
the  platform,  and  from  every  philosopher  in  the 
lecture-hall ;  it  not  only  reaches  him  through  the 
press  and  from  the  pulpit,  but  his  eye  reports  the 
fact  along  the  streets  and  wharves  of  every  city. 
The  whole  country,  indeed,  is  a  gigantic  advertise- 
ment of  this  commercial  character  of  the  age.  The 
great  world  itself  owns  a  common  brotherhood  in 
this  new  spirit  of  modern  life ;  and  unlike  as  tribes 
and  nations  are,  the  productions  of  their  soils  and 
the  manufactures  of  their  hands  are  uniting  them 
closely  together.  Some  find  fault  with  it ;  others 
vehemently  condemn  it;  while  not  a  few,  rising 
above  the  mere  materialism  of  commercial  phe- 
nomena, see  therein  the  sure  prophecy  of  a  higher 
humanity.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain;  viz., 
intercourse  is  the  law  of  the  age.  If  men  thent- 
selves  will  not  travel,  their  skill,  inventions,  and 
products  can  not  remain  with  them.  The  industry 
of  the  world  is  all  in  motion,  floating  over  the 
ocean,  hastening  over  the  land,  breaking  through 
all  barriers,  penetrating  every  solitude,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  daily  thought  and  living  of  mankind. 
Each  part  of  the  globe  is  fast  becoming  a  necessity 
to  every  other  part,  and,  at  last,  Selfishness  serves 
Benevolence  by  executing  the  commands  of  Uni- 
versal Sympathy. 

It  is  not  a  new  lesson.  Divine  Wisdom  taught 
it  long  since.  The  sentiment  of  race  and  brother- 
hood, revealed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  illus- 
trated by  prophets  and  confirmed  by  Christ,  was 
always  a  truth  for  reverence  and  love.  But  it 
slumbered  in  beautiful  parables,  and  lay  hidden  in 
mystic  figures,  until  the  slow  working  of  time 
brought  it  forth  and  enthroned  it  in  the  practical 
creed  of  obedient  men.  Step  by  step  religion  has 
advanced  on  the  intellectual  and  social  convictions 
of  human  society;  step  by  step  it  has  mastered 
one  interest  after  another ;  so  that  now,  trade  and 
commerce  are  exerting  their  wondrous  agency  in 
behalf  of  the  reign  of  universal  peace.  Beneath 
all  this  interchange,  then,  there  lies  a  great  prin- 
ciple ;  viz.,  the  original,  permanent,  exalted  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  race ;  and  whatever  trade  and 
commerce  may  accomplish  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
temporal  ends,  there  are  other  and  grander  results 
to  follow.  Business  is  not  confined  to  dollars  and 
cents.  It  involves  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind 
— the  action  of  one  nature  on  another  nature — the 
influence  of  life  on  life ;  and  hence,  the  foundation 
of  all  general  progress  is  laid  in  the  operation  of 
its  laws.  Thanks  for  its  mighty  instrumentality ! 
Men,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  must  advance  their 
fortunes.  They  are  called  to  conquer  the  world, 
and  resume  their  sovereignty  over  its  rebellious 
circumstances.  They  need  homes  for  their  hearts, 
and  altars  by  the  fireside  for  their  worship.  Heaven 
has  given  them  the  instincts  of  property,  and  they 
must  be  gratified.  But  even  here,  no  man  can 
serve  himself  alone.  The  whole  world  must  help 
him  to  be  a  man,  and  he  must  help  the  whole  world 
in  return.  And  hence  it  is  wisely  ordered  that, 
in  acquiring  wealth,  we  should  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  family.  Let  any  one  look  into 
his  home  and  see  how  much  of  the  distant,  the  re- 
mote, the  civilized  and  the  semi-jivilized  sections 
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of  other  continents  is  gathered  within  its  walls. 
The  carpets  on  his  floors;  the  glass  in  his  win- 
dows ;  the  mirrors  on  his  walls  ;  the  ornaments  of 
his  table ;  the  wardrobe  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
the  luxuries  of  his  dinner;  the  tasteful  pleasures 
of  his  evening  hours;  how  many  climes  and  cli- 
mates, how  many  hands  and  machines,  have  con- 
tributed to  this  comfortable  condition  I  If  an  En- 
glish cottage  had  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  En- 
glish, what  a  poor  inventory  its  treasures  would 
make !  Or  if  our  American  homes,  whether  show- 
ing the  massive  proportions  of  Fifth  Avenue  or 
nestling  their  rural  green  and  white  among  the 
hills  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac,  were  limited 
to  the  products  of  native  labor,  they  would  be  little 
else  than  gaudy  editions  of  the  aboriginal  wigwam. 
The  humblest  child  in  the  lowliest  cottage  of  the 
land  is  to-day  no  mean  debtor  to  the  industry  that 
toils  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  flannel 
that  warms  it ;  the  delicate  food  that  kindness  pre- 
pares to  nourish  it;  the  gentle  opiates  that  soothe 
its  pains,  are  the  gift  of  other  suns  and  the  tribute 
of  unknown  ingenuity.  We,  in  turn,  send  our 
productions  abroad.  Strangers  share  our  harvests 
and  enjoy  our  fruits.  Thousands  know  us  through 
the  bread  they  eat  and  the  clothes  they  wear. 
Our  reapers  mow  their  fields;  our  clocks  measure 
their  hours ;  our  breadstuff's  load  their  tables ;  our 
tobacco  adds  to  their  luxuries ;  and  our  ice  mod- 
erates their  summer  heat.  North,  south,  east,  and 
west  thus  meet  abroad ;  and  forgetful  of  their  petty 
bickerings  at  home,  and  jealous  no  more  of  sectional 
rivalries,  go  forth  from  the  warehouses  and  facto- 
ries of  the  old  world  to  execute  the  will  of  that 
providence  which  holds  the  race  of  man  to  its  bo- 
som, and  compels  its  myriad  hands  to  serve  one  an- 
other. It  is  thus  that  commerce  becomes  a  power- 
ful agent  of  civilization,  acting  at  home  to  encour- 
age intelligent  industry  and  energetic  habits,  and 
acting  abroad  to  promote  prosperity  and  progress. 
Foremost  among  the  conservative  forces  of  the  age, 
it  is  a  statesmanship  that  dictates  wisdom  to  legis- 
latures and  prudence  to  rulers ;  it  is  a  diplomacy 
that  solves  difficult  problems  and  adjusts  conflict- 
ing questions;  it  is  the  international  code  of  the 
world,  representing  the  common  sentiments  and 
hopes  of  mankind.  It  feeds  armies  and  equips  na- 
vies. It  replenishes  wasted  exchequers,  and  regu- 
lates the  exchanges  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
Further  than  the  railroad  it  stretches  its  mighty 
metallic  bands,  and  unites  remote  provinces  to  its 
great  centres ;  while  along  the  telegraphic  nerves 
of  millions  of  throbbing  hearts  it  conveys  its  daily 
messages  of  exciting  intelligence.  Oil  from  the 
whale;  furs  from  animals  of  the  Northwest;  coral 
from  the  South  Sea ;  insects  from  tropical  latitudes; 
gums  from  distant  islands ;  woods  of  every  hue  and 
texture ;  precious  stones  and  precious  metals ;  mar- 
ble and  iron ;  fruits  of  summer  and  fruits  of  Avin- 
ter ;  necessities  and  luxuries ;  are  all  organized 
into  its  magnificent  ministry.  And  every  year  its 
dominion  enlarges.  A  new  discovery,  a  new  in- 
vention, and  it  instantly  adopts  them,  and  hastens 
to  diffuse  their  benefits.  Science  and  art  find  their 
reward  at  its  hands^  and  neglected  genius  at  last 
meets  with  its  Maecenas  in  its  friendship'.  What- 
ever flag  floats  from  its  masts,  the  white  sail  is  its 
true  banner  ©f  pea^e ;  and  by  this  common  emblem 
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it  pictures  the  common  heart  and  hope  of  the 
world. 

If  an}-  thing  were  needed  to  illustrate  the  grow- 
ing strength  and  influence  of  commerce,  its  recent 
history  would  afford  instances  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical  thinker.  Within  twenty  years 
we  have  seen  ice,  guano,  and  other  articles  creat- 
ing a  new  trade.  The  unprecedented  demand  for 
ships  has  developed  the  highest  order  of  con- 
structive talent,  so  that  now  the  architecture  of  the 
seas,  whatever  may  be  the  decay  of  art  on  land, 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  the  noblest  mechanism. 
Great  ships,  not  splendid  edifices,  now  show  the 
genius  of  the  age.  The  "  frozen  music"  may  be 
in  the  old  cathedral ;  the  "  petrified  religion"  in 
the  Gothic  church ;  but  the  living  anthem  of  the 
world  is  on  the  surging  sea,  as  the  strong-ribbed 
ship  sounds  its  march  through  the  yielding  waves. 
Not  only  are  science  and  art  present  in  it,  but  the 
barn  of  the  farmer,  the  gin-house  of  the  planter, 
the  warehouse  of  the  merchant,  and  the  factory  of 
the  capitalist,  are  all  united  in  its  capacious  hold. 
Nothing  is  so  much  of  an  epitomized  humanity. 
Industry  was  ennobled  in  this  floating  temple  be- 
fore it  put  on  its  coronation  robes  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  and  the  eloquence  of  labor  was  written  in 
the  log-book  long  ere  Ebenezer  Elliot  wrote  his 
songs,  or  Carlyle  his  philosophy,  or  Channing  his 
discourses  in  behalf  of  toiling  artisanship.  Nor  is 
this  its  only  glory ;  for  while  it  has  thus  exem- 
plified the  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill  and  pro- 
ductive energy,  commerce  has  fulfilled  the  best 
offices  of  society.  It  has  mediated  between  differ- 
ent nations,  reconciled  their  antipathies,  executed 
treaties,  and  opened  their  ports  to  the  enterprise 
of  one  another. 

Alive  to  the  impulses  of  a  generous  benevolence, 
it  has  sought  a  lost  Franklin  amidst  Polar  seas, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  planted  the  school  and  the 
church  in  barbarous  regions.  It  has  studied  the 
winds  and  the  waters  until  their  movements  are 
obedient  to  mathematical  calculations.  Ships  are 
no  longer  "common  carriers,"  but  observatories, 
in  which  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  day  seeks 
for  new  conquests  over  nature.  Steam  has  already 
encircled  the  globe ;  other  wonders  will  soon  fol- 
low ;  the  cable  of  the  telegraph  will  reach  from 
•continent  to  continent,  and  men's  thoughts  will 
speed  their  lightning-course  through  realms  where 
neither  light  nor  sound  has  ever  penetrated.  View- 
ed in  these  aspects  commerce  is  much  more  than 
a  distributor  of  harvests  and  manufactures.  It  is 
much  more  than  a  pacificator  among  conflicting 
interests — a  peace-maker  that  may  claim  some 
humble  share  in  the  blessedness  of  righteous  serv- 
ice. It  is  nothing  less  than  a  Providential  agen- 
cy— a  co-worker  in  its  way  with  the  benign  spirit 
of  Infinite  Goodness.  All  that  the  Psalmist  could 
say  in  his  age  was,  "  The  sea  is  His  and  He  made 
it ;"  but  how  much  more  might  an  inspired  poet 
now  utter  ?  The  power  of  Christianity,  working 
through  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  modern  life,  has  recovered  the  sea  to  the  pur- 
poses and  plans  of  Divine  Wisdom.  It  is  no  more 
a  Avaste — a  wilderness  of  waters — but  a  portion  of 
a  habitable  world,  teeming  with  moral  significan- 
cy.  A  beautiful  system  of  "Natural  Theology/' 
as  interpreted  by  Revelation,  might  now  be  drawn 
from  the  ocean,  and  a  library  of  "  Bridge  water 
Treatises"  could  be  constructed  on  the  part  it  is  BO 
faithfully  performing  in  the  economy  of  God's 
earthly  government.     "  The  sea  is  his"  to  feed  the 


bountiful  clouds  that  water  the  thirsty  ground  •  to 
replenish  the  rivers  that  girdle  the  land  with  their 
watery  zones;  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  dif- 
ferent climates,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
variety  and  utility — "  the  sea  is  his"  to  moisten  the 
atmosphere,  and  make  it  fit  food  for  animal  lungs — 
"  the  sea  is  his"  that  dense  forests  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  may  be  nourished  by  it — "  the  sea  is 
his"  that  the  firmament  may  wear  the  vail  that  its 
vapors  wreathe  to  screen  it  from  the  intense  light 
of  the  sun  ;  but  yet  more,  "  the  sea  is  his"  that  one 
section  of  the  globe  may  learn  to  serve  another; 
that  man  may  look  across  its  separating  distance 
and  hail  his  brother-man,  and  that  truth  and  vir- 
tue, borne  over  its  circling  pathways,  may,  like  its 
waters,  embosom  the  earth. 

If  these  views  are  true,  commerce  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  effective 
results  of  that  Divine  law  of  labor  which  Provi- 
dence designs  to  be  the  great  means,  under  Chris- 
tian influence,  of  elevating  the  human  race.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  this  beneficent  institution 
acts  the  more  favorably  on  the  outward  condition 
or  inward  state  of  man;  but  obvious  it  must  be, 
that  it  accomplishes  both  these  ends  in  such  a  way 
as  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its 
Author.  Contemplated  in  this  light,  commerce 
is  nothing  else  than  the  final  expression  of  this 
fundamental  law  of  labor,  and  in  it  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  the  full  measure  of  these  benefits 
which  it  has  been  ordained  to  bestow.  It  is  the 
aggregated  fruit  of  human  toil,  wherever  and 
however  that  toil  has  been  directed.  Sagacity, 
prudence,  thrift,  as  well  as  the  more  intellectual 
qualities  of  industry,  are  here  consummated  in  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  society.  Such  is 
commerce,  as  it  presents  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
science  meeting  science,  art  meeting  art,  skill  meet- 
ing skill,  on  one  common  ground,  and  uniting  their 
varied  gifts  in  one  common  stock. 

The  intelligent  and  upright  merchant  is  the 
representative  of  commerce.  He  is  the  living  ex- 
ponent of  its  offices.  Whatever  commerce  is,  will 
appear  in  him  ;  and  whatever  it  does,  will  be  effect- 
ed through  him.  The  different  departments  of  in- 
dustrial activity  centre  in  him.  The  plowman  in 
the  field ;  the  smith  at  his  anvil ;  the  miner  in  the 
earth ;  the  operative  in  the  factory ;  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  midst  of  his  machinery ;  the  banker 
behind  his  desk ;  are  all  connected  with  him  so 
closely  as  to  be  a  vital  part  of  his  being.  Through 
him,  each  man  contributes  his  surplus  to  the  gen- 
eral i*evenue  of  trade,  and  in  return,  obtains  what 
he  needs.  Through  him,  one  nation  exchanges 
with  another  nation  ;  through  him,  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  serve  one  another.  The  social 
medium  through  which  the  great  principle  of 
compensation  operates,  he  fulfills  a  task  that  ma- 
tures human  strength  by  atoning  for  human  weak- 
ness. If,  in  one  division  of  the  globe,  we  find  a 
continental  climate,  and  in  another  an  oceanic  cli- 
mate, the  merchant  supplies  the  deficiencies  of 
each  by  the  advantages  of  the  other.  And  heme, 
while  he  is  the  foremost  agent  of  Providence  in 
keeping  up  the  natural  distinctions  of  race  and  po- 
sition, he  is  equally  efficient  in  turning  them  to 
good  account.  His  creed  is,  that  men  arc  not  to 
be  antagonists,  but  friends.  Differ  they  must  in 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits;  differ  in  institutions 
and  usages  ;  but,  according  to  his  belief,  they  differ, 
not  that  they  may  be  separated,  hut  for  a  truer 
sympathy  and  a  more  intimate  union.    Mountains 
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and  seas  insulate  ;  language  and  religion  compel 
men  to  dwell  apart ;  but  commerce  converts  these 
things  into  the  elements  of  genuine  brotherhood. 
The  position  of  the  merchant  is,  therefore,  full  of 
responsibility  and  dignity ;  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  delegated  to  human  care,  are 
in  his  hands.  His  private  gains  are  identified 
with  the  public  good.  The  peaceful  progress  of 
society  is  blended  with  his  personal  prosperity. 
Nations  rest  their  wealth  and  security  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  and  consequently,  if  any  one  man  more  than 
another  is  under  the  most  sacred  of  earthly  vows 
to  be  an  example  of  the  highest  integrity,  the  most 
exact  justice,  the  noblest  virtue  of  thought,  word, 
and  action,  it  is  the  merchant  of  this  age.  No 
feudal  baron,  no  courtly  knight,  ever  had  the  pow- 
er that  may  now  be  exercised  by  him.  Although 
society  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  vice  and  corruption,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  it  has  reached  a  point  where  honest  worth  and 
Christian  excellence  are  essential  to  stability  and 
progress.  Our  present  civilization  pledges  us  to 
the  sway  of  moral  principle ;  we  have  no  option 
between  it  and  any  other  authority  ;  its  rule  is  im- 
perative, because  we  have  assumed  the  title  of 
men,  domesticated  our  hearts  amidst  the  sanctities 
of  home,  and  accepted  the  religion  of  Christ.  Mer- 
cantile life  participates  in  this  moral  spirit  of  the 
age  and  hence,  business  is  now  a  moral  power.  It 
is  a  means  of  forming  character — a  potential  disci- 
pline for  the  acquirement  and  practice  of  the  best 
sentiments  of  life.  Whether  it  be  viewed,  then, 
as  a  conservative  agency,  or  in  its  more  private 
and  personal  relations,  the  conclusion  holds  good, 
that  mercantile  life  only  answers  its  legitimate 
ends  by  faithful  obedience  to  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  moral  rectitude.  Talk  as  we  may  of  other 
educational  instruments,  what  is  forming  our  pub- 
lic mind  and  our  private  manners  like  the  inter- 
course of  trade  ?  What  university  is  impressing 
its  image  on  the  world  like  the  exchange?  What 
human  book  is  as  mighty  as  the  ledger  ?  Where 
are  there  seen  so  many  ambitions — such  eager  as- 
pirations— sucli  conflicts  of  opinions  and  passions, 
as  in  the  marts  of  commerce?  A  battle  is  de- 
cided in  a  day — a  great  siege  terminates  in  a  year, 
but  the  struggle  for  money  is  an  enlistment  for  life, 
with  no  provision  for  a  truce,  and  no  contentment 
even  in  victory.  The  motives  to  gain  wealth  were 
never  as  strong  as  now ;  the  passion  for  speculation 
was  never  so  intense;  the  opportunities  of  pecun- 
iary profit  are  extraordinarily  great ;  and  hence,  as 
the  dangers  are  equally  threatening,  there  never 
was  such  a  necessity  for  a  strict  and  unswerving 
subjection  to  the  just  principles  of  mercantile  life. 
The  position  of  mercantile  life  in  the  United 
States,  affected  as  it  is  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  our  national  condition  as  well  as  by  our 
general  relations  to  the  world,  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects to  which  public  attention  can  not  be  too 
thoughtfully  directed.  Our  virtues  and  our  vices 
are  probably  exhibited  on  a  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive scale  in  mercantile  character  and  conduct 
than  in  any  thing  else.  The  distinctive  features 
of  the  American  are  pretty  sure  to  show  themselves 
just  here.  The  average  mind  and  heart  of  the 
country  are  nowhere  to  be  seen  as  plainly  and 
palpably  as  in  this  vast  sphere  of  activity.  No 
sensible  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  think 
that  our  politics  afford  a  reliable  test,  at  all  times, 
of  the  real  state  of  public  opinion,  and  much  less 
can  we  depend  on  our  newspapers  and  current  lit- 


erature for  safe  indications  of  popular  will  and  pur- 
pose. But  in  trade,  where,  as  with  us,  the  field  is 
wide  open,  and  the  prizes  are  both  numerous  and 
tempting,  the  native  bent,  energy,  and  principles 
of  our  nature  will  be  certain  to  demonstrate  them- 
selves fully.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  already 
we  have  displayed  more  of  our  peculiar  character- 
istics in  this  line  of  action  than  in  any  other.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  surprising,  for  our  activity  has  fl®wed 
in  this  channel.  The  mere  fact  that  we  had  a 
new  world  almost  entirely  to  ourselves;  its  wealth 
of  forest,  field,  and  flood  in  our  grasp  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  old  world  to  trade  with  ;  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  breadth  and  force  of  our  move- 
ments. Owing  to  these  causes,  we  have  developed 
trade  and  commerce  with  all  the  freshness,  im- 
pulse, and  vigor  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  men  who  had  no  traditions  beyond  their  in- 
stincts, and  no  restraints  except  the  safeguards  of 
self-imposed  institutions.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  ourselves — to  the  full  height  of  our  stature — 
on  this  wide  arena.  May  wo  not,  then,  see  our- 
selves mirrored  in  our  past  and  present  mercantile 
history  ? 

First  of  all,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  mer- 
cantile pursuits  on  the  practical  working  of  our 
national  economy.  Such  an  inquiry,  however, 
would  take  us  over  too  large  a  surface  for  the  plan 
in  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  war  of  1812, 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  purchases 
from  France  and  Spain,  the  acquisition  of  new  ter- 
ritory from  Mexico,  have  all  combined  to  stimu- 
late mercantile  activity  to  its  utmost  limit;  while, 
in  turn,  the  reaction  of  trade  and  commerce  from 
the  settlement  of  new  lands  and  the  organization 
of  new  States,  the  subsequent  development  of  State 
sovereignty  in  its  protection  of  State  interests,  and 
its  efficient  restraint  on  Federal  authority  in  main- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  have  ex- 
erted a  prodigious  influence  in  the  formation  of  our 
policy.  Parties,  as  they  have  risen  and  fallen, 
have  done  much  to  develop  this  policy,  but  never- 
theless, it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  trade  and 
commerce  have  done  far  more.  Physical  laws  and 
circumstances,  fresh  lands,  vast  prairies  and  broad 
savannas,  majestic  rivers  and  mountains,  have 
taught  our  legislation  its  wisest  lessons ;  and  to- 
day the  physical  geography  of  our  country,  and  its 
close  connection  with  our  capital  and  industry,  are 
much  better  represented  in  our  statesmanship  than 
at  any  former  period.  The  value  of  liberty  is  in 
what  it  enables  man  to  be  and  to  do ;  and  certain- 
ly, taken  in  this  sense,  our  institutions  never  were 
so  valuable  as  now.  Nor  must  another  fact  be  for- 
gotten. Mercantile  life  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  progress  and  power  of  our  Union,  by  the  internal 
improvements  which  it  has  devised  and  executed. 
And,  yet  again — by  the  earnestness  with  which  it 
has  acted  in  the  past  crises  of  our  national  history 
— by  its  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Constitution — by 
its  conservative  temper,  in  resisting  fanaticism  and 
discord — it  has  shown  itself  a  watchful  guardian 
of  the  momentous  trust  confided  to  our  keeping. 
Fortunately  for  us,  money  is  a  more  conservative 
power  in  a  republic  than  under  any  other  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  more  fortunate  is  it  that  the  wealth 
of  mercantile  life,  collected  in  large  cities,  and 
sensitive  to  all  those  influences  which  affect  credit 
and  capital,  should  be  so  thoroughly  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  The  two  leading  agen- 
cies that  have  practically  moulded  our  national 
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life  are  the  merchant  and  the  agriculturist.  Stand- 
ing as  these  do  for  city  and  country — commanding 
our  monetary  resources  and  forming  public  opin- 
ion— it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  each  of  these 
great  divisions  of  society  has  contributed  to  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  the  whole.  The  mer- 
chant has  studied  the  operations  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  agriculturist  has  looked  more  to  abstract 
principles.  The  former  has  advocated  consisten- 
cy, stability,  and  security  in  legislation ;  he  has 
watched  diplomacy ;  he  has  pleaded  for  the  faith 
of  treaties ;  he  has  especially  guarded  the  institu- 
tions of  the  land,  and  upheld  them  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  our  doctrines  and  hopes.  The  latter  has 
been  more  concerned  about  personal  and  State- 
sovereignty  ;  the  traditions  of  the  nation  have 
been  in  his  keeping,  and  with  an  ever-active  jeal- 
ousy of  encroachment,  he  has  not  disguised  his 
fears  of  centralization.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
show  the  obligations  of  the  country  to  these  two 
classes,  nor  try  to  balance  the  account  of  patriotic 
services  between  them.  But  we  may  say,  that 
while  our  agricultural  mind  has  probably  im- 
pressed itself  more  distinctly  and  fully  on  the  theo- 
ry of  our  government,  the  mercantile  interest  has 
exercised  more  influence  over  its  administration, 
and  directed  its  policy  to  the  wise  ends  which  have 
been  attained.  Imperfect  as  this  generalization  is, 
we  trust  that  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  where  the 
controlling  thought  and  will  of  the  country  are  lo- 
cated— what  channels  they  must  run  through,  and 
to  what  results  they  must  tend.  One  fact  would 
appear  obvious;  viz.,  the  mercantile  intellect  of 
our  nation  is  fast  multiplying  our  inter-relations, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  creating  a  sound  and 
substantial  foreign  policy.  Irrespective  of  all  party 
ties,  it  is  slowly,  but  surely  working  out  the  grand 
problem  of  domestic  union  and  foreign  peace. 

If  the  position  of  the  mercantile  class  in  our 
country  is  such  as  it  has  been  described,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  inquiry,  "What  are  its  indications 
of  character  and  progress  for  the  future  ?" 

Among  us  it  is  now  an  organized  department 
of  life.  It  is  a  thorough  and  established  system, 
erected  on  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation.  It 
has  its  code,  usages,  and  habits.  But,  despite  of 
all  this,  it  has  a  vast  work  to  do  for  itself.  It  is 
a  work  of  intelligent  and  moral  training  for  the 
great  future  that  awaits  its  activity  and  enterprise. 
We  say,  the  great  future — for  the  words  mean  more 
in  American  language  than  any  where  else.  Look 
over  the  gigantic  resources  of  this  far-stretching 
land,  and  the  future  expands  beyond  the  measure- 
ment of  imagination.  There  is  here  a  capacity  for 
commerce  that  it  is  not  possible  to  comprehend ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  these  opportunities,  the  signs 
are  patent  enough  that  merchants  will  be  depend- 
ent on  intelligence  for  their  ability  to  improve 
them.  To  trade  with  the  world  as  no  other  people 
have  ever  done  is  their  destiny.  To  have  the 
means  of  selling  and  buying  as  no  other  people 
have  had — this  is  assuredly  their  futurity.  If  so, 
they  must  know  the  world,  and  they  must  know 
their  business.  Commerce  can  not  extend  with- 
out becoming  a  complicated  affair.  It  is  not  a 
mere  transaction  of  business,  but  a  severe  task  of 
mind ;  a  profound  study  of  opinions,  circumstan- 
ces, and  prospects.  It  is  an  analysis  to  tax  a 
philosopher,  and  no  jurist  ever  had  to  weigh  testi- 
mony more  carefully  than  a  great  merchant  has 
to  balance  probabilities,  and  decide  on  the  invest- 
ments suitable  to  meet  them.     Such  intelligence 


is  absolutely  necessary  to  all  enterprise ;  for  rash 
adventures  and  blind  speculations  are  not  enter- 
prise. No :  enterprise  is  energy  directed  by  wis- 
dom ;  and  every  year  of  our  history  it  is  shown 
more  and  more  conclusively  that  this  sort  of  en- 
terprise is  the  only  mercantile  valor  that  wins  the 
day.  The  growth  of  society,  acting  on  the  inter- 
ests of  trade,  demands  the  highest  culture  of  the 
merchant.  A  hundred  things  now  affect  the  prices 
of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  that  once  had  no  influence 
over  them ;  and  as  civilization  advances,  the  va- 
rious relations  of  mankind  will  act  more  potently 
on  one  another,  and  operate  on  the  life  of  business. 
Such  results  are  inevitable ;  and  hence  the  want 
of  that  mature  and  comprehensive  mind  which 
will  place  the  merchant  abreast  with  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  age.  Looking  to  this  immense 
expansion  of  the  mercantile  interest,  there  should 
be  a  preparatory  training  for  its  arduous  duties. 
Its  scientific  principles  should  be  mastered;  and 
having  acquired  them,  the  details  of  business  might 
be  safely  trusted  to  supply  the  other  qualifications. 
Business  alone  can  make  business-men.  Nothing 
is  truer  than  that ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
certain  acquirements  and  habits  of  mind  ought  to 
be  previoushy  secured,  if  practical  contact  with  life 
is  to  yield  its  full  benefit.  If  individuals  would 
bring  more  wisdom  to  their  business,  business 
would  bring  more  wisdom  to  them.  Experience 
is  a  capital  thing,  but  it  requires  sense  to  profit  by 
its  lessons.  Intelligence  is,  in  great  part,  a  prophet 
to  anticipate  experience.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
much  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  of 
experience.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  there  ought 
to  be  this  preparatory  training.  Not,  as  already 
stated,  that  it,  by  itself,  can  form  merchants ;  but 
it  can  put  them  intellectually  and  morally  in  a 
position  to  form  mercantile  character  and  enjoy 
success. 

That  the  time  has  come  for  our  standard  of  mer- 
cantile education  to  be  raised  can  not  be  question- 
ed. Intelligent  and  sharp-sighted  as  our  mer- 
chants are,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many — per- 
haps most  of  them — attach  a  greater  importance 
to  shrewdness  than  to  genuine  sense,  and  rely  more 
on  taet  than  on  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  trade.  Hitherto  our  circumstances  have 
been  such  as  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  minor 
qualities  of  intellect ;  and  as  the  basis  of  many 
fortunes  among  us  has  been  laid  in  what  is  called 
Luck,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  prestige  connected 
with  that  kind  of  ability  which  displays  itself  in 
simple  dexterity  and  a  prompt  use  of  present  ad- 
vantages. Blunders,  too,  are  repaired  compara- 
tively easily,  and  thus  too  many  have  failed  to 
cherish  that  acute  apprehensiveness,  which  is  so 
vital  an  attribute  of  a  well-ordered  business  mind. 
Excessive  confidence  in  our  versatility,  in  our  ca- 
pacity of  self-transfer  from  one  pursuit  to  another, 
in  our  fertile  ingenuity,  has  likewise  tended  to 
lower  that  tone  of  culture  which  really  marks  the 
discreet  merchant.  A  few  years  more  and  things 
will  be  different.  The  chances  of  success  by  jump- 
ing from  one  calling  to  another  will  be  diminished, 
and  business  will  approximate  more  and  more  to 
the  ideal  of  a  profession.  Matters  are  now  clearly 
moving  in  this  direction ;  mere  sagacity  will  soon 
be  at  a  discount ;  and  the  mental  and  moral  qual- 
ities that  characterize  a  developed  manhood  else- 
where, will  be  found  absolutely  essential  to  the 
career  of  mercantile  life.  A  reform  here  is  certain- 
ly needed.     How  many  men  of  wealth  are  at  the 
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mercy  of  those  extravagant  advertisements  and  j 
false  representations  that  dazzle  the  eye  at  every 
turn  of  the  street !  How  few  are  able,  by  virtue  I 
of  their  own  superior  judgment,  to  discriminate 
between  profitable  and  ruinous  schemes  of  invest- 
ment !  We  are  magnificent  speculators ;  and  yet 
go  around  the  eager  throng,  and  see  how  small  a 
number  have  any  idea  of  the  difference  between 
gambling  and  speculating;  between  trusting  to 
accidents  and  faith  in  the  true  principles  of  a  busi- 
ness venture !  In  the  world  of  trade  men  must 
suffer  for  a  want  of  sense  as  well  as  for  a  want  of 
virtue.  A  business-fool  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
fools — a  very  prince  of  stupidity.  A  whole  maga- 
zine of  mischief  is  in  him,  and  he  blows  up  with 
such  complacency  that  you  can  hardly  divest  your- 
self of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  picturesque  entertain- 
ment, in  the  way  of  Fourth  of  July  fire-works. 

Looking  to  the  future  history  of  our  mercantile 
life,  there  are  some  signs  of  cheering  promise. 
The  character  of  the  true  merchant  is  steadily  ris- 
ing, and  his  influence  is  widening.  No  small  share 
of  our  best  mind  is  seeking  this  sphere,  and  its 
success  is  honorable  distinction.  Whether  a  man 
ought  to  be  appreciated  for  his  fortune,  depends 
entirely  on  how  it  has  been  acquired.  Foxes  are 
successful  traders  on  the  property  of  farm-yards, 
and  beasts  of  prey  do  a  large  financiering  business 
on  a  cheap  capital  of  teeth  and  claws ;  and  men 
there  are  who  ravage  the  world  like  them,  and 
leave  bleached  bones  to  tell  their  triumphs.  But 
genuine  success,  springing  from  the  joint  exercise 
of  intelligence  and  activity,  is  a  token  of  no  ordi- 
nary merit.  The  true  merchant  aims  at  this  suc- 
cess, and  whenever  it  is  attained  the  world  is  not 
niggard  in  its  acknowledgment  of  his  merits.  Mod- 
ern society  has  fixed  the  status  of  such  a  man,  and 
it  will  not  be  changed.  Nowhere  is  it  more  freely 
accorded  than  here,  and  nowhere  has  it  done  more 
to  vindicate  its  claims  to  admiration.  But  aside 
from  the  mere  fact  of  success,  there  are  causes  at 
work  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  position  of 
mercantile  life.  If  an  inventory  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  this  country  could  be  taken — such  an  in- 
ventory as  would  fairly  represent  what  has  been 
done  for  moral  and  Christian  institutions  —  we 
should  see  that  our  merchants  are  the  main  sup- 
porters of  these  philanthropic  enterprises.  Not  a 
few  of  them  have  built  palaces — not  such  as  pride 
and  luxury  revel  in — but  palaces  in  which  mind 
may  be  educated,  want  be  relieved,  poverty  be  fed 
and  clothed,  and  piety  worship  God.  Nor  should 
we  forget  what  literature  is  doing  for  mercantile 
life.  Here  we  have  mercantile  biographies,  mer- 
chants' magazines,  commercial  reviews,  commer- 
cial discourses,  mammoth  newspapers,  all  enlisted 
in  their  service.  A  few  years  since,  what  demand 
was  there  for  such  books  as  Arthur's  "  Successful 
Merchant,"  Hunt's  "Mercantile Biography,"  Freed- 
ly's  "Essay  on  Business?  The  "Maxims  of  Dr. 
Franklin"  and  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  were 
about  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  day.  We  hap- 
pened to  know,  a  short  time  since,  of  nearly  one 
hundred  copies  of  an  admirable  work  of  business 
having  been  sold  in  a  small  town.  And  the  taste 
Jiat  seeks  such  books  is  not  a  mere  business  taste. 
It  is  a  sensibility  to  the  inherent  dignity  of  busi- 
ness, and  an  anxiety  to  make  it  a  means  of  per- 
sonal growth  and  improvement.  One  of  the  most 
cheering  signs  of  advancement,  in  this  respect,  is 
the  recognition  of  business  as  a  moral  and  Chris- 
tian element  of  society.    Amidst  all  the  corruption 


and  wickedness  of  the  age,  there  is  a  clearly-de- 
fined movement  toward  a  Christian  theory  and 
practice  in  mercantile  pursuits;  and,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  Mammon  desecrat- 
ing, as  of  old,  the  temple  of  divine  truth,  the  spirit 
of  that  temple  begins  to  find  its  Avay  into  the  seats 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  leaven  of  "  steward- 
ship," as  Christ  taught  it,  is  working,  and  a  con- 
science— not  the  worldly  conscience  of  mere  hon- 
esty, but  a  conscience  that  has  regard  to  the  high 
and  sacred  offices  of  business — is  growing  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  One  is  not  now  ridiculed  who 
quotes  "  Dymond  on  the  Moral  Limits  of  Accumu- 
lation ;"  nor  is  a  sermon  considered  impertinent  and 
irrelevant  that  discusses  the  habits  of  the  counting- 
room.  Abuse  the  sordidness  and  carnality  of  the 
age ;  is  there  not  something  beneath  the  surface 
that  your  scorn  has  not  detected?  The  shaft  of 
the  lightning  soon  reaches  its  limit  in  the  bosom 
of  this  great,  good  earth,  and  costly  treasures  rest 
unharmed  below  it.  It  were  hard  to  tell  whether 
money  has  been  more  abused  in  our  fine  oratory  or 
in  our  domestic  follies  and  commercial  recklessness. 
If  persecution  and  all  sorts  of  bad  treatment  can 
redeem  a  thing,  money  ought  to  show  symptoms 
of  improvement.  Somehow  it  has  managed  to  keep 
up  its  respectability.  It  still  builds  splendid  houses 
and  works  all  manner  of  genteel  wonders.  And, 
despite  of  adversities  innumerable,  this  much-scan- 
dalized money  begins  to  lay  claim  to  a  soul.  Money 
with  mere  intellect  in  it — with  pride,  passion,  and 
pomp  in  it — is  a  cheat  and  a  lie ;  but  money  that 
industry  has  coined  and  benevolence  sanctified,  is 
a  kingly  power  in  the  hands  of  virtue  and  good- 
ness. Why  should  men  forget  that  it  is  but  the 
sunshine  of  the  tropics,  the  spices  of  the  islands, 
the  jewels  of  the  mine,  the  harvests  of  summer 
fields,  and  the  glory  of  Nature's  munificence  tra»s- 
formed  into  another  shape?  It  is  this  divine 
thought  that  business  needs  to  elevate  it  above 
drudgery,  and  so  preserve  it  from  degrading  our 
better  being.  And  with  what  force  ought  it  to 
come  home  to  us  ?  Can  we  feel  too  deeply  that  we 
have  a  social  work  as  well  as  a  political  office  to 
perform  for  ourselves  and  the  world  ?  That  social 
work  is  to  employ  our  agriculture,  our  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  skill,  our  mercantile  life  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  embody  the  spirit  and  end  of  civil 
liberty  in  a  higher  form  of  Christian  civilization. 
If  from  this  citizenship  of  large  freedom  and  liber- 
al opportunity  there  should  rise  a  nobler  manhood 
than  the  past  has  recorded  in  history  or  celebrated 
in  song,  then,  indeed,  our  homes  and  altars  will  be 
remembered  when  our  battle-fields  and  their  con- 
quests have  been  forgotten. 


dRiitflr'fi  (tetj  €§m. 

"TT7"HO  cares?"  says  Young  America,  and 
VV  straightway  he  goes  on  chewing  his  tobac- 
co-quid, thrusting  his  feet  through  hotel  windows, 
burning  his  vitals  with  coarse  brandy,  smashing 
excursion-trains,  roaring  about  destiny,  bludgeon- 
ing all  who  think  differently,  and  pushing  his  way 
to  the  Queen's  levee  in  a  black  leathern  stock. 

Stranger  travelers  say  that  we  are  very  much 
slaves  to  opinion  in  America;  that  ladies  follow 
fashions  by  herds ;  that  a  dress  gone-by  is  a  char- 
acter gone-by ;  that  town  houses  are  built  and  fur- 
nished after  one  standard  ;  that  even  religionists 
follow  the  lead  of  some  clerical  bell-wether;  and 
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that  voters  take  all  their  opinions  from  the  "  Cen- 
tral Committee." 

How  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  the  crazy  reck- 
lessness which  drives  Young  America  into  the  ex- 
travagances we  have  hinted  at  ?  If  amenable  to 
opinion  among  ourselves,  have  we  not  a  very  sub- 
lime indifference  to  opinions  having  start  outside 
of  us  ? 

If  Wyman  or  St.  John  cut  their  Shanghais  down 
to  the  boot-top,  what  does  the  free  and  independ- 
ent American  citizen,  who  goes  flapping  those 
skirts  down  Broadway,  care  for  what  Stultz  may 
be  doing  ?  If  Ward  Beecher  cracks  a  joke  at  our 
sins,  and  whips  the  devil  with  a  political  thong, 
what  do  the  Plymouth  worshipers  care  how  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  or  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  may 
view  the  matter?  What  boots  it  to  the  Califor- 
nians  that  the  Londoners  hang  their  culprits  ac- 
cording to  law  and  order ;  or  to  the  Kansas  statute- 
makers  that  in  free  England  a  man  may  think  as  he 
chooses  to  think,  or  read  what  he  chooses  to  read? 

And  }ret  we  will  wager  a  handsome  sum  that 
even  Ward  Beecher's  people,  with  all  their  con- 
tempt for  outside  influences,  are  very  coy  of  shock- 
ing the  elders  ;  their  daughters  dare  not  dance  in 
the  eye  of  the  u  elders ;"  and  the  "  wee-bit"  they 
keep  for  cool  days  is  kept  in  a  very  close  cupboard. 
Dinners  and  dress  are  under  the  regulum  of  a  very 
tyrannic  corps  of  opinions ;  and  all  their  free-think- 
ing has  its  channels  marked  out  by  some  master 
opinion,  which  absorbs  and  guides  the  little  ones. 

Just  so  the  Californians,  having  effervesced  into 
great  turbulence  of  thought  about  law  and  order, 
compel  every  body  to  accept  the  turbulence  as  a 
normal  and  commendable  thing ;  and  the  cool  side- 
thinker,  who  dares  to  question  the  propriety  of  the 
Vigilance  code,  must  hide  his  daring,  or  quit  the 
arena.  Our  worst  slavery  is  the  slavery  to  our- 
selves. 

To  come  back  now  to  our  start-point:  Who 
cares  ?  Do  you,  or  Brooks,  or  Smith,  of  Bunkum, 
care  what  may  be  thought  or  said  of  us,  or  of  all 
our  dare-deviltry  ? 

Is  it  worth  one's  while  to  care  ?  Are  there  things 
we  do,  or  do  not  do,  about  which  we  might  safely 
ask  the  advice  of  even  other-side  cousins  ?  Have 
we  absorbed,  by  our  quick,  succulent  growth,  all 
the  best  dicta  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
world  ?  Have  we,  in  our  rough  leap  into  a  busi- 
ness and  political  ripeness,  leaped  also  into  full- 
ness of  all  knowledge  ?  Can  Young  America  learn 
any  thing  he  does  not  already  know,  which  might 
be  of  profit  to  him  ? 

We  think  he  might ;  and  the  first  thing  to  learn 
is  his  own  need  of  learning.  Let  us  take  from  our 
foreign  repertoire  of  gossip  the  first  illustration  that 
comes  to  hand.  Did  Mr.  Dallas  or  Professor  Ma- 
han  inform  themselves  sufficiently  about  the  sort 
of  dress  in  which  Queen  Victoria  was  ready  to  see 
her  friends  ?  Or  did  a  certain  "  Young  America" 
sparkle  of  self-satisfaction  declare  the  black  stock 
and  orange-peel  vest  (by  the  American  standard) 
all  right?  Was  the  Professor  among  his  tight- 
laced  boys  at  the  Point,  or  among  the  free  and  in- 
dependent citizens  of  his  own  country  ? 

Not  one  bit  of  it;  but  a  guest,  anxious  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  great  hostess  ;  and  in  accepting  her  in- 
vitation accepted  her  rules.  If  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, or  whoever  he  might  be,  said  his  dress  was 
not  fitting,  was  it  worth  while  to  bandy  words? 
was  it  not  better  to  regret  the  oversight,  and  retire 
quietly  ? 


Suppose  Mrs.  P ,  a  female  flunkey,  a — what 

you  please — full  of  whims,  even  to  dressing  her 
doorkeeper  in  crimson  waistcoat  and  saffron  shorts, 
invites  me  to  a  bal  costume;  and  I,  out  of  curiosity, 
love,  madness,  or  any  other  motive,  accept  the  in- 
vitation ;  but,  from  indifference  or  lack  of  ward- 
robe, wear  my  swallow-tail  blue,  with  brass  but- 
tons ;  and  suppose  that,  on  the  door-step,  the  saf- 
fron-bottomed flunkey  meets  me  with — "  I'm  very 
sorry,  Sir,  but  none  out  of  costume  cansee  Madam 
P— -." 

Shall  I  stand  on  the  door-steps  bandying  words 
with  him,  and  insisting  that,  in  my  Ward  (the 
Sixth),  the  swallow-tail  blue  is  considered  the  very 
heighth  of  costume  ?  And  finding  the  flunkey  very 
persistent,  shall  I  pray  my  friend  (and  bosom  friend 

of  Madam  P ),  who  is  fully  equipped  as  debar- 

deur,  to  join  me  in  turning  back  upon  the  man- 
sion? 

Are  we  so  run  mad  that  we  must  carry  our  po- 
litical independence  into  every  non-essential  of 
life  ?  Shall  we  pour  vinegar  into  our  raspberries, 
because  some  tongue-tied  underling  of  a  count 
chooses  to  dress  his  with  sugar?  Can  we  not  give 
some  pliancy  even  to  our  coat-tails  ? 

Nay,  is  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  admit  that  the 
people  of  older  countries  may  have  given  to  dress, 
embroidery,  perfumery,  and  courtly  ceremony, 
somewhat  more  of  study  than  we,  and  so  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  suggest  the  coloring  of  a  neck-tie, 
or  the  quantity  of  hogs'  lard  to  a  given  pomade? 

How  far  we  shall  run  after  those  ceremonious 
forms,  which  belong,  by  inheritance  and  the  con- 
servation of  authority,  to  the  other-side  people,  is 
indeed  quite  another  question.  It  is  a  question  if 
the  mass  of  American  out-goers  do  not  manifest  an 
overdue  zeal  to  edge  their  way  into  royal  or  im- 
perial presences ;  it  is  a  question  if  they  are  not 
over-anxious  to  put  a  little  tattered  feather  from 
princely  trains  into  their  republican  bonnets  ;  it  is 
a  question  if  our  sweet  American  girls  do  not  man- 
ifest a  strange  proclivity  toward  titled  names  and 
titled  whereabouts — a  proclivity  which  would  have 
seemed  over-wicked  to  the  eyes  of  such  as  Rose 
Standish  or  the  Huguenot  dames  of  the  old  time. 

We  remember,  in  our  Paris  days,  that,  on  the 
eve  of  any  royal  reception,  the  American  Minis- 
ter's books  were  crowded  with  names  of  ticket  ap- 
plicants ;  and  Ave  remember  that  a  waggish  official 
in  the  palace,  who  had  knowledge  of  this,  suggest- 
ed that  the  only  relief  for  the  swarming  petitioners 
would  be  to  arrange  an  American  queue  to  pass  in 
at  one  door  of  the  palace  and  out  at  the  other  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  royal  fete. 

The  Pope  has  had  his  Vatican  jokes  over  the 
plethoric  companies  of  American  visitants.  We 
do  not  know  if  all  this  is  attributable  merely  to 
an  oppressive  curiosity,  or  to  a  kind  of  instinct  of 
Republicanism,  which  wishes  to  assert  itself  by 
appearance — if  nothing  more — in  the  eyes  of  mon- 
archy. 

To  whichever  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  we 
trust  that  our  touring  king-seekers  will  not  forget 
that  gentlemanly  courtesy  is  as  honorable  to  a  Re- 
publican as  to  the  subjects  of  a  monarch. 

Who  cares — again  ?  Does  Mr.  Bowie-knife,  on 
a  tour  from  Arkansas  to  the  interior  of  Switzer- 
land, carrying  his  tobacco- spittle  with  him,  and 
damning  (in  language  happily  unknown  to  those 
parts)  the  Romanish  waiters  at  hotels?  "Will  he 
ever  learn  to  care,  not  for  what  others  may  think 
of  his  brutality,  but  for  the  credit  of  his  country, 
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as  belonging  to  an  enlightened  nation,  or,  haply, 
for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others?  We  put 
the  question,  and  we  make  the  allusion,  not  be- 
cause any  Mr.  Bowie-knife  has  latterly  been  amus- 
ing himself  by  making  an  assault  in  any  foreign 
hotel,  but  because  European  feeling  is  just  now  in 
a  nervous  state  of  expectancy  of  such  things ;  and 
because  Mr.  Bowie-knife  is  reckoned,  not  as  Col- 
onel Bowie-knife  of  Arkansas,  but  as  an  American 
traveler ;  and  because  you  and  we,  when  we  go 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  eagle,  will 
be  looked  upon  as  men  capable  of  such  things. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  of  our  fast  men — we  might  say,  in 
the  minds  of  Young  America  generally — that  the 
feeling  they  entertain  of  being  "as  good  as  any 
body"  is  to  be  asserted  by  bluster  and  bravado. 
Granted,  that  you  are  as  good  as  any  body,  Mr. 
Valorous.  Why  repeat  it  in  a  way  that  makes  us 
suspect  you  are  not  ?  Why  insist  so  loudly  upon 
what  would  be  granted  if  you  were  quiet?  Why 
force  that  militia  sword  upon  our  attention?  We 
might  have  imagined  you  a  brigadier  in  the  army. 
Why  throw  that  tobacco-juice  so  offensively  near 
us?  We  might  possibly  have  imagined  you  a 
gentleman. 

Is  Republicanism  always  to  be  proclaimed  in 
Europe  by  those  whose  breath  is  fetid?  Is  it 
never  to  assert  itself  with  those  accompaniments 
of  civility  and  gentle  courtesy  which  will  win  for 
it  a  hearing  where  it  most  Avants  a  hearing?  we 
mean  with  the  well-informed,  and  the  close-observ- 
ing men  who  think.  Will  social  odium  always 
attach  to  the  name  we  love  ?  Will  the  manner  of 
doing  things  bravely  and  freely  always  make  Re- 
publican bravery  and  freedom  things  suspected  ? 

Are  we  setting  up  wind-mills  to  thwack  upon  ? 
or  is  it  not  true  that  those  American  travelers 
most  odious  in  manner,  most  blustering,  most  for- 
getful of  the  feelings  of  others  and  all  the  courte- 
sies of  life,  are  precisely  those  who  are  rampant 
with  Republicanism  ?  and  that  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  education  and  breeding  are  such  as 
would  win  them  a  hearing  and  esteem,  are  only 
too  apt  to  sink  their  Republicanism  in  a  miserable 
toadyism  of  all  that  smacks  of  rank  or  monarchic 
dignity  ? 

Can  not  a  man  be  true  to  himself  and  true  to 
others  ?  Can  not  sincere  convictions  be  enter- 
tained and  uttered  on  all  reasonable  occasions — 
that  the  great  experiment  we  are  trying  on  this 
side  is  a  glorious  one,  offering  to  every  man  full- 
ness of  development  ?  and  not  demandingevery-day 
illustration  by  bludgeons  and  Vigilance  Commit- 
tees. Can  not  the  life  correspond  with  such  ut- 
terance, and  the  manner  simple,  frank,  courteous  ? 


We  change  our  topic  into  newsmonging.  Prince 
Oscar  of  Sweden  is  still  regaling  himself  in  the 
British  Court  upon  the  charms  of  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Princess  Royal  has 
bidden  adieu  (tearfully,  we  dare  say)  to  the  hand- 
some Prince  Frederick  William.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  latterly  crossed  the  Channel  for  a 
feting  bout  in  England,  and  for  a  quiet  talk  with 
Prince  Albert  and  Palmerston  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent. 

Our  whilom  hero  of  Astor  Place,  the  Signor 
Beneventano,  has  been  reaping  honors  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  of  Song,  and  winning  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  dowager  ladies  of  the  Court. 
Mistress  Goldschmidt,  with  the  heart  and  voice  of  I 


Jenny  Lind  strongjn  her  yet,  has  been  making  a 
new  farewell  to  crowded  houses,  and  retires,  they 
say,  to  a  Swedish  home  as  happy  as  the  hap- 
piest ! 

A  pretty  little  Signorina  Piccolimini,  who  plays 
the  Figlia  del  Reggimento,  has  been  bewitching 
every  body  with  her  graces  and  her  artlessness, 
and  has  won  the  hard  position  of  a  London  pet. 

Ristori,  too,  in  the  department  of  tragedy,  has 
been  drawing  showers  of  tears  over  her  terrific 
Medea;  while  Albert  Smith,  at  his  Egyptian  Hall, 
still  attracts  all  country  visitors  to  his  pictures  of 
Holland  and  his  story  of  Mont  Blanc. 

General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  is,  meantime, 
enjoying  a  kind  of  triumphal  march,  laying  foun- 
dation-stones of  hospitals,  and  receiving  banquets ; 
but  people  question  if,  being  taken  into  the  lap  of 
aristocracy  and  nursed  with  some  treasury  pap, 
the  energy  that  distinguished  him  as  a  people's 
man  will  not  exude  in  obeisance  to  his  titled  pro- 
tectors. The  people  of  England  can  not  keep  a 
hero  to  themselves ;  if  the  hero  qualities  shine  too 
brightly,  they  are  tempered  presently  by  that  vail 
of  exclusion  with  which  the  great  company  that 
governs  England  knows  how  to  enfold  them. 

Speaking  of  this  hero  of  Kars  reminds  us  of  the 
course  of  speech-making  to  which,  in  the  pi*ogress 
of  his  ovation,  he  has  been  compelled  to  submit. 
And  there  is  a  matter-of-fact  and  common-sense 
bluntness  about  it  which  is  quite  charming ;  and 
which,  to  our  mind,  contrasts  most  favorably  with 
those  splendid  efforts  which  a  feted  general  or  ci- 
vilian thinks  it  necessary  to  make  to  an  American 
crowd.  That  a  practiced  orator,  or  a  man  whose 
tongue  has  been  cultivated  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
pulpit,  or  even  by  the  pen,  should  make  fine  pe- 
riods, and  lengthy  ones,  is  to  be  looked  for;  but 
that  a  new  man,  whose  life  has  had  other  develop- 
ment, should  think  it  necessary  to  ape  oratoric 
graces,  seems  to  us  very  pitiable. 

Look,  in  contrast,  at  this  opening  of  General 
Williams's  speech  which  he  made  the  other  day 
at  Harrow.  What  a  charming  absence  of  preten- 
sion to  a  fine  speech !  How  it  smacks  of  a  brave, 
single-hearted  man,  who  has  done  his  duty,  and 
whose  duties  have  not  been  oratorical ! 

"My  Lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "Dr. 
Vaughan  asked  me  to  come  down  here ;  I  wrote 
back  accepting  the  invitation,  and  saying  that  I 
hoped  I  should  not  be  doing  wrong  in  bringing 
with  me  some  of  the  men  of  Kars.  (Cheers.)  In 
the  first  place,  here  is  Colonel  Lake,  a  HarroAv  man 
(Cheers) — an  officer  who  did  his  duty  day  and 
night — working  by  day  and  watching  by  night. 
(Applause.)  Again,  here  is  Captain  Teesdale,  my 
aid-de-camp,  who  distinguished  himself  in  every 
instance  during  the  siege,  and  on  the  memorable 
14th  of  September  he  kept  the  key  of  the  position 
for  fourteen  hours.  (Applause.)  And  then  here 
is  my  secretary,  Mr.  Churchill  (and,  laying  his 
hands  on  that  gentleman's  shoulder,  the  gallant 
General  said,  "Come  forward,  Churchill!"  and 
drew  him  forward,  he  himself  appearing  much  af- 
fected). Mr.  Churchill  has  (continued  General 
Williams),  though  a  civilian,  done  great  good  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  (Applause.)  Of  the 
list  that  Dr.  Vaughan  has  read  of  those  Harovians 
who  fell  in  the  war,  it  was  my  honor  to  know  two  or 
three  well.  Among  others,  there  is  Major-General 
Estcourt,  whom  I  always  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
best  officers.  Then  there  was  Captain  Pechell,  who 
had  title  and  fortune,  was  the  only  son,  and  yet 
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In-  preferred  honor  and  glory  to  staying  at  home 
to  enjoy  that :  and  after  he  had  many  times  dis- 
tinguished himself  he  was  offered  by  his  Sovereign 
to  come  and  join  some  regiment  at  home,  very  like- 
ly her  Majesty's  Guards,  where  he  might  have  en- 
joyed some  rest.  But  no,  he  preferred  to  stay 
where  he  had  gained  his  laurels."     (Cheers.) 

The  General  and  his  triumph  reminds  us  that 
the  Guards  have  come  home,  and  that  the  papers 
have  been  full  of  the  details  of  their  triumphal  en- 
try through  the  Strand.  Housemaids  have  looked 
hard  for  lovers,  and  wives  for  returning  husbands. 
But  in  comparing  accounts  with  those  which  made 
us  acquainted  not  long  ago  with  the  return  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  the  "  Line"  soldiers  of  France, 
we  are  struck  by  the  larger  enthusiasm  which  gave 
welcome  to  the  French  veterans.  French  soldiers 
are  held  nearer  to  the  heart  of  France  than  British 
soldiers  ever  were  or  can  be  to  the  heart  of  En- 
gland. Sweethearts  and  wives  are  the  same  thing 
the  world  over ;  there  are  the  same  showers  of 
tears,  the  same  radiance  of  smiles,  over  the  "  man 
come  home,"  whether  he  wear  blue  or  red ;  but  the 
street  people,  who  have  no  home  heart-beat  in  the 
the  soldiers  marching,  look  tamely  in  London  on 
what  would  make  a  vivat,  or  call  a  tear  in  Paris. 

Those  Guards,  in  their  bear-skins,  are  fine-look- 
ing fellows  to  be  sure,  and  march  like  platoons  of 
pendulums ;  every  body  (in  London  or  England) 
knows  the  Guards,  admires  the  Guards,  is  glad  to 
see  the  Guards  again.  But  no  Londoner  or  En- 
glishman thinks  of  running  forward  to  embrace 
them,  or  broaches  a  cask  of  ale  out  of  pure  affec- 
tion. 


Turning  from  England,  where  we  leave  the  men 
just  entering  upon  the  12th  August  campaign  upon 
the  moors — that  glorious  annual  episode  of  English 
country  life — we  find  Parisians  relieving  the  sum- 
mer heats  at  the  springs  of  Plombieres,  on  the 
shores  at  Dieppe,  under  the  linden  trees  of  Passy, 
or  among  the  new-growing  copses  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

Let  us  look  at  them  by  turns.  The  Emperor  has 
gone  to  Plombieres ;  so  every  body  wishes  to  know 
where  is  Plombieres  ?  so  the  fashionable  waifs 
have  floated  thither  till  the  baths  are  full. 

Plombieres  is  a  little  town  of  the  old  province 
of  Alsace,  lying  in  the  east  of  France,  not  far  from 
Strasbourg.  The  Vosges  Mountains  rise  blue 
upon  its  landscape,  and  pretty  walks  and  drives 
in  the  forest  relieve  the  tedium  of  those  who  go 
thither  for  its  baths,  both  hot  and  cold.  In  win- 
ter, if  you  go  there,  you  see  the  spring  streams 
steaming  through  the  valleys,  and  you  find  only 
the  very  poor  inn  of  "  The  Bear."  But  in  sum- 
mer the  lodging-houses  are  open,  where  you  can 
find,  in  ordinary  seasons,  a  comfortable  room  for 
ten  francs  a  day — a  price  which  has  gone  up,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Emperor's  visit,  to  some 
twenty  or  thirty. 

The  neighborhood  has  its  historic  associations 
with  the  old  Polish  king,  Stanislas,  who  founded 
some  charitable  institution  thereabouts;  and  the 
valets  de  place  will  show  you  haunts  full  of  Polish 
memories,  and  rocks  carved  over  with  Polish  in- 
scriptions. 

The  bath-houses  are  the  property  of  Governmen I, 
and  the  Emperor  is  enjoying  his  own.  Glorious 
beeches  and  firs  cover  the  mountains  you  see  from 
the  inn  door  of  "The  Bear;"  and  with  Burgundy 
so  near  for  wine,  and  the  woods  so  near  for  game, 


the  pockets  of  the  lodgers  can  command  princely 
fare. 

Every  body  knows  Dieppe,  with  its  shore  of 
flint  and  shingle,  and  its  picturesque  bathing-huts 
lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  castle.  And  pass- 
ers-by from  England  to  Paris  have  seen  the  queer 
figures  of  the  bathers — men  and  women  together 
— disporting  like  porpoises  in  the  surf. 

We  speak  of  Passy  only  as  a  type  of  suburban 
villages,  such  as  St.  Germain,  and  Sceaux,  and 
Poissy,  where  the  bourgeois  mothers  take  their 
bourgeois  children,  and  revel  under  the  shade  of 
grape-vine  trellises  and  interlacing  linden  or 
beech-boughs,  drinking  beer,  or  vin  du  pays. 

You  can  have  a  snug  room  at  any  of  these  out- 
lying towns  at  half  the  price  of  Paris  rooms ;  and 
if  the  bread  they  give  you  with  your  cafe  is  not  so 
good  as  Paris  bread,  the  wine  is  better.  The  rolls, 
too,  are  larger,  the  appetite  sounder,  the  air  cooler, 
the  waiting-maid  less  Janee,  and  you  hear  the  cry 
of  frogs  in  the  river. 

As  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  it  changes  as  we 
Avrite.  The  lake  which  seemed  to  promise  so  little 
upon  that  arid  stretch  of  chalky  land,  is  filled  by 
the  machine  whose  chimney  you  see  over  the  copses, 
even  in  the  dryest  weather.  The  trees  take  arti- 
ficial growth  from  the  artificial  water,  and  are 
grown  into  thickets  of  luxuriance  in  a  pair  of  sea- 
sons. But  the  most  amazing  change  in  the  wood 
is  the  new  fete-ground  upon  the  old  Catalan  mead- 
ow. We  will  not  dare  to  say  how  many  acres 
are  enclosed  in  this  garden  spot,  or  how  suddenly 
it  has  been  planted  and  laid  out  into  arbors,  with 
dancing  ground,  with  quiet  temples  of  refreshment, 
with  brilliant  billiard  saloons,  with  American 
"  bars,"  with  Russian  mountains,  with  shooting 
galleries,  and  a  theatre  and  concert  hall.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  leafy  epitome  of  Paris,  buried  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  great  park,  around  which  you  may  drive 
with  no  sound  of  the  gayety  reaching  you.  The 
lease  of  this  charming  fete-ground  to  the  Parisian 
purveyor  is  for  a  period  of  forty  }rears.  If  its  at- 
tractions have  grown  so  great  in  three  months  of 
labor,  what  may  not  be  hoped  for  when  years  shall 
have  given  dignity  to  the  laurels,  and  mossiness 
to  the  grottos  and  tree  trunks  ? 

A  word  about  the  name  Catalan.  An  old  stone 
cross  stood  upon  the  meadow,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  place.  A  tradition  (of  Dieudonne)  gives 
the  reason.  In  the  far-away  times  of  Philip  le 
Bel,  when  troubadours  sang  sweetly  all  through 
Provence,  and  kings  sought  every  where  sweet 
ballad  singers  to  adorn  their  feasts,  there  was  a 
troubadour,  young,  noble,  and  sweeter  voiced  than 
any,  who  lived  in  the  south  country  of  the  olives, 
and  whose  name  was  Catalan. 

The  women  Avere  all  crazy  for  Catalan,  and  the 
fame  of  his  rare  doings  with  the  lute  and  with 
Provencal  rhymings  came  to  the  ears  of  King  Phil- 
ip le  Bel.  So  the  King  Philip  sent  his  messen- 
gers to  summon  the  famous  troubadour  to  his  court, 
and  the  Catalan  set  off,  putting  weary  months  of 
foot-journey  over  the  country,  which  a  man  may 
now  traverse  in  a  day.  Finally,  he  came  to  a  city 
near  the  King's  court,  and  the  King  sent  him  an 
escort,  ami  tin-  way  of  the  troubadour  and  his  escort 
la\  across  the  forest  where  the  garden  is  now  made. 

The  troubadour  had  his  esquire  with  him,  and 
when  they  had  set  off  from  their  night  quarters  on 
tin-  last  day  of  the  march,  the  Catalan  asked  his 
esquire  if  he  had  forgotten  nothing,  ami  if  he  still 
bore  with  him  his  presents  for  the  King? 
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The  esquire  said  Yes.  The  guards  listened,  and 
at  noon  conspired  together  to  get  possession  of 
these  royal  gifts.  They  slew  the  squire  and  the 
Catalan  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  set  up. 

They  went  back  to  the  court  and  reported  that 
the  troubadour  was  not  to  be  found.  A  lost  man 
was  not  long  looked  after  in  those  days,  and  the 
Catalan  was  speedily  forgotten. 

But  one  day  it  happened  that  an  officer  of  the 
;  King,  who  had  been  reared  in  Provence,  and  knew 
of  the  rare  herbs  which  grew  there,  perceived  about 
one  of  the  guardsmen  a  perfume  which  he  remem- 
bered as  belonging  only  to  the  southern  gardens. 
He  asked  him  how  and  where  he  found  such  ?  The 
guardsman  could  not  answer  straightly,  and  the 
questions  were  pressed  upon  him,  until  he  made 
full  confession  of  the  murder  of  poor  Catalan  ;  and 
told  how  the  royal  gifts,  which  they  had  hoped 
would  be  gold  and  jewels,  were  only  a  few  silken 
bags  of  perfume. 

The  King,  Philip  le  Bel,  ordered  the  murder- 
ers to  be  slain,  and  a  cross  to  be  set  up  on  the  spot 
where  the  murder  was  done,  and  where  the  gri- 
settes  now  dance  to  a  new  Catalan  music. 

The  American  summer  voyagers — of  whom  the 
number  is  myriad — will  surely  visit  the  Catalan 
garden,  among  the  other  wonders  and  charms  of 
the  metropolis.  Let  them  seek  for  the  cross  where 
the  troubadour  was  murdered ;  or  will  they  for- 
get it  all,  as  they  sit  in  the  shady  recesses  of  the 
paradise  of  Monsieur  Bars,  and  forget  the  past  and 
the  present  in  the  charming  indulgences  of  this 
new  fete-ground  of  the  capital  ? 

What  a  charming  capital  it  is,  indeed,  whose  at- 
tractions bud  and  unfold  with  successive  decades 
of  years,  like  flowers  with  showers ! 

How  it — its  image  and  its  memory — sits  a-glow 
upon  our  thought,  as  Ave  swelter  under  the  sun, 
streaming  through  our  eastern,  cobwebbed  win- 
dows. There  are  no  trees  in  Franklin  Square — no 
pleasant  relief  of  shade  spangles  (leaf-made),  which 
arrest  our  thoughts  excursive,  and  tending  toward 
coolness  and  quietude.  Away  they  whisk  over 
the  houses,  the  river,  the  Brooklyn  that  bridges 
into  the  ocean,  and  float  billowy  with  the  tide  of 
old  remembrances  to  the  lindens  and  chestnuts 
that  throw  their  shadows  upon  the  ground  and 
groups  of  the  Tuileries  garden  !  We  see  the  boys, 
in  light  tunics,  and  girt  with  leathern  bands,  romp- 
ing around  the  tree-trunks,  which  are  mossy  with 
shade  and  age;  Ave  see  the  lithe  figures  of  little 
girls,  in  Leghorn  flats  and  admirable  chaussees, 
frolicking  with  ball  or  hoop,  or  wearing  for  the 
nonce  an  assumed  seriousness  of  look,  and  mimick- 
ing Avith  covert  glee  the  sober  steps  of  some  min- 
cing grandame.  We  see  the  Guards,  Avith  heavy 
cocked  hats  and  hands  joined  behind  them,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  avenues,  bestowing  here  a  glance 
upon  some  audacious  boy  Avho  threatens  to  leap  the 
barrier  that  protects  the  little  plateau  of  verbenas, 
and  there  another  upon  some  coquettish  maid,  of 
lithe  figure,  who  glances  aAvay  under  the  chestnuts 
with  a  grace  that  quickens  the  memory  of  his 
youth-days. 

We  loiter,  or  seem  to  loiter,  under  the  shadows 
of  those  tall  chestnuts  which  flank  the  Kivoli ;  Ave 
seat  ourselves  in  one  of  the  old  ladies'  tAvopenny 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  in  the  charm  of  what 
!8  around  us — in  sight  of  the  frolicking  boys, 
the  nymph-like  girls,  the  picturesque  old  ladies  ;  in 
hearing  of  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  rattle  of 
the  equipages  without,  the  murmur  of  a  distant 


drum-beat,  the  prattle  of  eager  voices,  the  tinkling 
dash  of  the  garden  fountains — Ave  relapse  into  that 
humor  of  content,  Avhich,  like  a  syren,  "  comes 
OA*er"  one  in  the  capital  of  Europe. 

Is  it  morning?  The  day  is  before  us  in  the 
shady  alcoA-es  of  the  Imperial  Library,  upon  the 
Avaxed  floors  of  the  Imperial  Gallery,  or  upon  the 
evergreen  turf  of  the  terraces  of  St.  Cloud.  Is  it 
noon  ?  Lo !  a  glacier  is  at  our  elboAV.  Is  is  mid- 
afternoon  (the  most  difficult  of  all  hours  to  deal 
Avith)  ?  There  (near  by)  is  }rour  French  bed  for  a 
siesta,  or  the  shady  side  of  the  Boulevard  for  an 
hour's  study  of  civilization — through  shop  Avin- 
doAvs.  Is  it  fhTe — the  charmed  hour — never  hang- 
ing heavy?  There  is  the  Cafe  Anglais,  the  Trois 
Freres  Provencaux,  the — Avhat  you  Avill !  Is  it 
seA'en,  the  hour  of  the  faineant?  Lo !  the  Gymnase, 
with  the  ever-fresh  Rose  Cheri ;  the  Varietes,  Avith 
Hoffmann  and  the  piquante  Mademoiselle  Schri- 
Avaneck ;  and  the  Francais,  Avith  Samson,  Avith  the 
memory  of  Mars.  Or,  if  you  love  it  better,  the 
loitering  along  the  Champs  Elysecs,  Avatching  the 
brilliant  equipages — listening  (from  Avithout)  to 
the  cafe  concerts — throwing  a  penny  to  some  poor 
flageolet-player  Avith  Avooden  legs — watching  some 
adroit  legerdemainist,  or  suffering  your  eye  to  dwell 
composedly  upon  the  sheaf  of  Avaters  which  gushes 
at  the  Pond-Point,  and  sparkles  Avith  the  last  rays 
of  daylight  coming  through  the  great  Arc  de  V 
Etoile. 

If  Ave  have  filled  our  paper  with  memories,  it 
was  because  there  Avas  no  gossip  ;  or  if  there  Avere, 
how,  in  this  "  heated  term,"  can  Ave  entertain  the 
sharp  piquancy  of  gossip,  or  forego  the  lingering, 
quieting  remembrances  of  old-time  enjoyment  ? 

Give  us  only  a  breath  of  cool  north Avest  Avind — 
a  murmur  of  leaAres  to  Avake  us  from  this  August 
lethargy,  and  Ave  Avill  spin  you  scandal  by  pages ; 
but  iioav,  Ave  are  the  creatures  of  the  weather. 

— So  much  so,  that  Ave  must  throAv  doAvn  our 
pen  here,  and  find  relief  in  some  quarter  Avhere  the 
sun  beams  less  strongly,  and  where  the  sight  of 
an  iced  pitcher,  begrimed  Avith  deAv-drops,  will  re- 
gale us. 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON  has  a  way  of  telling  a 
story  that  the  Avits  of  the  day  might  be  proud 
of,  if  they  could  beg  or  borrow  it.  But  it  is  Ben- 
ton's own,  and  he  needs  no  copyright  to  protect 
him  in  his  exclusive  use  of  it.  Reading  some  of 
his  recent  stump  speeches,  interspersed  with  fre- 
quent piquant  passages  of  humor,  avc  were  re- 
minded of  a  sudden  explosion  of  his  magazine  of 
ridicule,  when,  in  the  year  1841,  the  famous  John 
Tyler  Bank  Bill  Avas  introduced  into  the  United 
States  Senate  Avith  the  protracted  title  of  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  better  collection,  safe  keeping, 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  by  means 
of  a  corporation,  to  be  styled  the  Fiscal  Corpora- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Instantly  on  the  title  being  read,  Mr.  Benton 
exclaimed, 

"Heavens,  Avhat  a  name!  long  as  the  moral 
law.  The  people  Avill  never  stand  it.  They  can 
not  go  through  all  that.  Corporosity  !  that  Avould 
be  a  great  abridgment ;  but  still  it  is  too  long.  It 
is  five  syllables,  and  people  Avill  not  go  above;  tAvo 
syllables,  or  three  at  most,  and  they  often  hang  at 
one.  I  go  for  short  names.  The  people  will  have 
them,  though  they  spoil  a  long  good  one  to  make 
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a  short  one.  There  was  a  most  beautiful  young 
lady  in  New  Orleans  some  years  ago,  as  there  al- 
ways has  been,  and  still  are  many  such.  She  was 
a  Creole;  that  is  to  say,  born  in  this  country  of 
parents  from  Europe.  A  gentleman,  who  Avas 
building  a  splendid  steamboat,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  honor  this  beautiful  young  lady  by  con- 
necting her  name  with  his  vessel ;  and  he  bestowed 
upon  it,  in  golden  letters,  the  captivating  designa- 
tion of  La  Belle  Creole.  The  vessel  was  beautiful, 
and  the  name  was  beautiful,  and  the  lady  was 
beautiful ;  but  all  the  beauty  on  earth  could  not 
save  the  name  from  the  catastrophe  to  which  all 
long  titles  are  subjected.  At  first  they  called  her 
the  bell — not  the  French  belle,  which  signifies  fine 
or  beautiful — but  the  plain  English  bell,  denned  in 
Scripture  to  be  a  tinkling  cymbal.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  worse  was  coming.  It  so  happens 
that  the  vernacular  pronunciation  of  Creole  in  the 
Kentucky  waters  is  cre-ozel;  so  they  began  up 
there  to  call  this  beautiful  boat  the  Creowl.  But 
things  did  not  stop  here.  It  was  too  extravagant 
to  employ  two  syllables  when  one  would  answer 
as  well  and  be  so  much  more  economical,  so  the 
first  half  of  the  name  was  dropped  and  the  last  re- 
tained; and  thus  La  Belle  Creole — the  beautiful 
Creole — sailed  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  all  her 
life  by  the  name,  style,  title,  and  description  of 
The  Owl." 

Roars  of  laughter  in  the  Senate  followed  this 
story,  and  on  went  Benton  with  two  or  three  more, 
but  we  will  repeat  but  one  of  them  ;  the  last,  and 
with  which  he  concluded  his  remarks. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  a  name  upon  this 
hantling;  that  is  a  privilege  of  paternity,  or  of 
sponsorship,  and  I  stand  in  neither  relationship  to 
this  babe.  But  a  name  of  brevity — of  brevity  and 
significance — it  must  have,  and  if  the  fathers  and 
sponsors  do  not  bestow  it  the  people  will,  for  a  long 
name  is  abhorred  and  eschewed  in  all  countries. 
Remember  the  fate  of  John  Barebone,  the  canting 
hypocrite  in  Cromwell's  time.  He  had  a  very  good 
name,  John  Barebone ;  but  the  knave  composed  a 
long  verse,  like  Scripture,  to  sanctify  himself  with 
it,  and  entitled  himself  thus :  '  Praise  God,  Bare- 
bone, for  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  you  would 
be  damned,  Barebone.'  Now  this  was  very  sancti- 
monious, but  it  was  too  long — too  much  of  a  good 
thing — and  so  the  people  cut  it  all  off  but  the  last 
two  words,  and  called  the  fellow  '  damned  Bare- 
bone^ and  nothing  else  all  his  life  after.  So  let  this 
corporosity  beware ;  it  may  get  itself  damned  before 
it  is  done  with  us,  and  Tyler  too." 


Dr.  Johnson  tried  his  hand  at  an  epigram,  and 
wrote : 

"If  the  man  who  turnips  cries, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father." 

Lord  Chesterfield  perpetrated  something  much 
better  when  he  saw  a  full-length  portrait  of  Beau 
Marsh  placed  between  the  busts  of  Newton  and 
Pope : 

"  Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  you'll  find  ; 
Nor  Pope  himself  e'er  penn'd  a  joke 
More  cruel  on  mankind. 

"  The  picture  placod  the  busts  between, 
(*ives  satire  all  its  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 
But  Folly  at  full  length." 


Peter  Pindar  was  without  a  peer  in  the  art  of 
epigrams :  here  are  two  of  the  best.  The  first  "  On 
a  stone  thrown  at  a  very  great  man,  but  which 
missed  him :" 

"Talk  no  more  of  the  lucky  escape  of  the  head, 
From  a  flint  so  unluckily  thrown  ; 
I  think  very  different,  with  thousands,  indeed, 
'Twas  a  lucky  escape  for  the  stone." 

The   second  was  on  the  death  of  Ladv  M 

E 's  favorite  pig,  and  is  exceeded  by  nothing  in 

the  annals  of  impertinence : 

"  Oh,  dry  that  tear,  so  round  and  big, 
Nor  waste  in  sighs  your  precious  wind, 
Death  only  takes  a  single  pig — 
Your  lord  and  son  are  left  behind." 

This  is  an  extract  from  an  "  Essay  on  the  Un- 
derstanding :" 

"  '  Harry,  I  can  not  think,'  says  Dick, 
'  What  makes  my  ankles  grow  so  thick.' 
'You  do  not  recollect,'  said  Harry, 
'How  great  a  calf  they  have  to  carry.'" 


The  Bishop  of  Western  New  York  has  signally 
failed  in  learning  to  sing.  At  a  recent  ecclesias- 
tical meeting,  when  the  subject  of  church  music 
was  up  for  discussion,  he  related  his  own  experi- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  every  one  to  become  a  live  singer. 
He  said  that  when  he  was  a  student  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, he  heard  a  sermon  preached  there  which  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  learn  how 
to  sing.  He  accordingly  went  to  a  singing  master, 
who,  after  some  lessons,  gave  him  up,  telling  him, 
"  Sir,  you  have  no  ear  /"  (Laughter.)  Fearing, 
however,  that  it  might  be  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  that  teacher,  he  went  to  another,  who  tried 
him  patiently  for  some  time,  but  at  length  told  him, 
one  day,  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  your 
feelings ;  but  really  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  go  on :  you  have  no  voice.''''  (Laughter.) 
Still  remembering  the  fervent  exhortations  of  the 
sermon,  and  determined  to  try  once  more,  he  went  to 
a  third,  who  concluded  fo's  exertions  at  length  with 
the  testy,  but  perfectly  correct  declaration,  "Sir, 
you  have  neither  voice  nor  ear,  and  never  can  learn 
music  if  you  should  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah !" 
(Long  laughter.)  So  the  Bishop  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  has  never  resumed  the  pleasing  task 
of  tuning  his  pipes  from  that  day  to  this.  We  have 
heard  some  persons*  on  the  stage  who  were  not  as 
well  advised  in  their  youth  as  was  the  Bishop  of 
AVestern  New  York. 


A  correspondent  sends  to  the  Drawer  an  epi- 
gram of  his  own ;  it  is  very  fair,  certainly  from 
fair  to  middling : 

CUPID  AND  HYMEN. 

"  When  the  young  world  was  in  its  prime, 

Then  love  for  itself  was  sought, 
But  Cupid  now,  by  lapse  of  time, 

Of  former  virtue  hath  left  nought. 
Rich  love  is  sought  with  much  avidity, 
And  Cupid  merged  in  base  cupidity. 

"And  Hymen,  with  his  honored  banns, 
Was  not  then  sought  for  sordid  lucre, 
Now  naught  will  do  but  house  and  lands, 

Which  makes  our  matches  '  eau  de  sucre.' 
Alas!  indeed,  that  all  this  love  and  honey 
Of  matrimony  should  be  matter  of  money." 


The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  had  never  a 
more  impressive  illustration  than  in  the  case  of  mi: 
elegant  and  much  admired  lady  in  the  city  of  Faris . 
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She  was  gently  passing  away  from  life  under  a  mal- 
ady that  gave  no  hope  of  relief,  and  though  she  was 
both  young  and  beautiful,  she  quietly  yielded  to 
the  embrace  of  her  destroyer.  Several  of  her  friends 
having  called  upon  her  one  morning,  she  was  sit- 
ting in  her  drawing-room  and  gayly  conversing 
with  them,  when  her  maid  entered  and  softly  de- 
livered a  message  in  her  ear.    The  invalid  smiled. 

"  It  is  my  dress-maker,"  said  she,  "  who  has 
called  to  lit  me  a  new  dress.  Will  you  walk  into 
my  boudoir  and  see  me  try  it  on  ?" 

What  was  the  surprise  and  distress  of  her  fair 
friends  to  see  a  shroud  laid  out  upon  the  cushions. 
But  it  was,  of  course,  a  beautiful  shroud  of  bois  de 
rose,  doubled,  with  white  satin.  She  tried  it,  calm- 
ly admired  its  make,  suggested  here  and  there  an 
alteration  to  improve  its  lit,  and  within  a  fortnight 
she  was  clad  in  it,  taking  her  last  ride  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  the  living. 


"  That  neatest  of  all  neat  things  in  the  Drawer, 
tho  story  of  the  Widow  Lambkin,  of  whom  Dr. 
Meadows  took  so  much  toll  when  they  crossed  the 
bridge  on  a  sleigh-ride,  reminds  me,"  writes  a 
Down-East  friend,  "of  one  of  our  Maine  young 
fellows,  who  thus  describes  his  battle,  and  final  vic- 
tory, in  a  fair  light  for  a  kiss  of  his  sweetheart : 

"'Ah,  now,  Sarah  dear!  give  me  a  kiss — just 
one — and  be  done  with  it.' 

'*  *  I  won't !  so,  there  now.' 

" '  Then  I'll  have  to  take  it,  whether  or  no.' 

"  '  Take  it  if  you  dare  !' 

"  '  So  at  it  we  wrent,  rough  and  tumble.  An  aw- 
ful destruction  of  starch  now  commenced.  The 
bow  of  my  cravat  was  squat  up  in  half  of  no  time. 
At  the  next  bout,  smash  went  shirt-collar,  and  at 
the  same  time  some  of  the  head-fastenings  gave 
way,  and  down  came  Sally's  hair  like  a  flood  in  a 
mill-dam  broke  loose,  carrying  away  half  a  dozen 
combs.  One  plunge  of  Sally's  elbow,  and  my 
blooming  bosom-ruffles  wilted  to  the  consistency 
and  form  of  an  after-dinner  napkin.  But  she  had 
no  time  to  boast.  Soon  her  neck-tackling  began 
to  shiver,  parted  at  the  throat,  and  away  went  a 
string  of  white  beads,  scampering  and  running 
races  every  way  you  could  think  of  about  the 
floor.  She  fought  fair,  however,  I  must  admit ; 
and  when  she  could  fight  no  longer,  for  the  want 
of  breath,  she  yielded  handsomely;  her  arms  fell 
down  by  her  side — those  long,  round,  rosy  arms — 
her  hair  hung  back  over  the  chair,  her  eyes  wrere 
half  shut,  as  if  she  were  not  able  to  hold  them  open 
a  minute  longer,  and  there  lay  a  little  plump  mouth 
all  in  the  air !  My  goodness  !  Did  you  ever  see 
a  hawk  pounce  on  a  robin  ?  or  a  bee  on  a  clover- 
top  ?  Even  so  I  settled ;  and  when  she  came  to, 
and  threw  up  those  arms,  and  seized  me  around 
the  neck,  and  declared  she  would  choke  me  if  I  ever 
did  so  again,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  now, 
I  just  ran  the  risk  over  again,  and  the  more  she 
choked  me  the  more  I  liked  it ;  and  now  she  puts 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  puts  her  own  lips 
in  the  way  of  mine  every  day,  and  calls  me  her 
John,  and  don't  seem  to  make  any  fuss  about  it  at 
all.  That  was  a  very  sensible  girl,  and  she  makes 
a  good  wife  too,  as  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  any 
where.' " 

Quite  different,  but  not  less  satisfactory,  was  the 
first  oscillatory  experience  of  Dominie  Brown.  He 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  five-and-forty  with- 
out ever  having  taken  part  in  this  pleasant  labial 
exercise.     One  of  his  deacons  had  a  very  charming 


daughter,  and  for -a  year  or  two  the  Dominie  had 
found  it  very  pleasant  to  call  upon  her  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  In  fact  all  the  neighbors  said 
he  was  "courting"  her;  and  very  likely  he  was, 
though  he  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  it 
himself. 

One  Monday  evening  he  was  sitting,  as  usual,  by 
her  side,  when  a  sudden  idea  popped  into  his  head. 

"  Miss  Mary,"  said  he,  "  I've  known  you  a  long 
time,  and  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  before ; 
but  now  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  kiss.  Will 
you  ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Brown,"  replied  she,  arching  her 
lips  in  a  tempting  way,  "  if  you  think  it  would  not 
be  wrong,  I  have  no  objections." 

"  Let  us  ask  a  blessing  first,"  said  the  good  man, 
closing  his  eyes  and  folding  his  hands.  "  For 
Avhat  we  are  about  to  receive,  the  Lord  make  us 
thankful." 

The  chaste  salute  was  then  given  and  warmly 
returned. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  that  was  good !"  cried  the  Dominie, 
electrified  by  the  new  sensation.  "  Let  us  have 
another,  and  then  return  thanks." 

Mary  did  not  refuse,  and  when  the  operation 
had  been  repeated,  the  Dominie  ejaculated  in  a 
transport  of  joy  : 

"  For  the  creature  comforts  which  we  have  now 
enjoyed,  the  Lord  be  praised,  and  may  they  be 
sanctified  to  our  temporal  and  eternal  good!" 

History  says  that  the  fervent  petition  of  the 
honest  Dominie  was  duly  answered ;  for  in  less 
than  a  month  Mary  became  Mrs.  Brown. 

And  now,  while  on  this  subject,  we  find  a  very 
fair  retort  which  a  young  lady  at  Saratoga  Springs 
sends  to  the  Drawer.  An  impertinent  youth  had 
been  amusing  himself  by  exhibiting  the  following 
lines  to  some  of  the  ladies  at  the  'States : 

"Men  scorn  to  kiss  among  themselves, 
And  scarce  would  kiss  a  brother ; 
But  women  want  to  kiss  so  bad, 
They  kiss  and  kiss  each  other." 

Whereupon  Miss  Carrie  May  penciled  this  reply 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and  left  it  for  the  fool's 
instruction : 

"Men  do  not  kiss  among  themselves, 
And  it's  well  that  they  refrain  ; 
The  bitter  dose  would  vex  them  so, 
They  would  never  kiss  again. 

"As  sometimes  on  poor  woman's  lip 
Is  applied  this  nauseous  lotion, 
We  have  to  kiss  among  ourselves 
As  a  counteracting  potion." 


The  last  joke  of  that  joking  Matthews  was  made 
on  his  death-bed,  when  his  attendant,  in  giving 
him  some  medicine,  took  the  wrong  bottle,  and 
gave  him  some  ink. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  cried  the  affrighted  man,  "  I 
have  given  you  a  dose  of  ink !" 

"  Never — never  mind,  my  boy — never  mind," 
said  Matthews,  faintly;  "I  can  swallow  a  bit  of 
blotting-paper!" 

But  this  was  his  last  joke.  Before  the  blotting- 
paper  was  brought  he  began  to  cough,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  all  over  with  him. 


"  At  the  village  of  Kingston,  New  Jersey,  just 
before  you  come  to  Princeton,  from  New  York," 
writes  a  student  in  the  college,  "  a  tavern  was  once 
kept  by  a  man  whom  I  shall  name  Byce,  for  his 
real  name  ought  to  be  suffered  to  sleep  quietly  in 
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the  grave  to  which  the  tongue  of  his  -wife  drove 
him  in  despair.  Mrs.  Byce  was  a  Tartar — more, 
and  worse,  she  was  two  Tartars  done  up  in  one. 
She  had  been  nursed  in  infancy  by  a  wild-cat,  and 
fed  on  vinegar  when  she  took  to  the  spoon,  and 
growing  up  with  such  a  disposition  as  such  sweet 
fare  might  be  expected  to  produce.  Poor  Byce  !  the 
plague  of  his  life  was  his  vinegar-fed  and  vinegar- 
faced  wife.  His  only  refuge  from  her  tongue  was 
his  bar  and  his  bottle ;  he  became  his  own  best 
customer,  and  managed  to  drown  himself  in  his 
own  liquor.  His  disconsolate  widow  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  putting  the  sot  under  the  sod,  and  of 
carrying  on  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 

"  The  schoolmaster  of  the  village  was  an  amor- 
ous Irishman,  who  whaled  the  boys  in  the  day- 
time, but  made  love  to  the  widow  and  the  widow's 
liquor  in  the  evening.  She  repelled  his  advances 
toward  herself,  but  made  advances  toward  him  with 
the  liquor,  for  his  money  was  as  good  as  any  body's. 
The  colder  she  grew  to  MacShiney  the  deeper  he 
drank,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  he  often 
lost  the  control  of  his  tongue,  and  his  wit  flowed 
out  as  the  whisky  ran  in.  One  evening  he  was 
gloriously  high,  and  she  was  sourer  than  ever, 
which  is  saying  something  very  dreadful  of  Mrs. 
Byce,  when  he  turned  upon  her  with  one  of  his 
most  persuasive  Irish  smiles,  and  said, 

"'And  ah!  Mrs.  Byce,  I  had  such  a  dream 
about,  you  and  I — that's  myself — last  night,  and  I 
did.' 

"  '  Well,  what  wras  it,  eh  ?'  she  snapped  out  in  a 
way  of  her  own,  as  if  she  would  bite  him  if  she 
were  hungry. 

"  'And  I  dreamed — I  did — that  I  died  entirely, 
and  went  to  the  bad  place.' 

'"Of  course  you  did;  where  else  would  you 
go?' 

"'And  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  they  said 
right  out,  "  Who's  there  ?"  and  I  ansAvered  so  bold 
like,  "  Its  Mister  MacShiney,  from  Kingston,  in 
the  Jarseys."  "  You  can't  come  in."  "  And  why 
not  ?"  says  J.  "  We've  got  one  from  there,  and 
that's  more  than  we  can  stand.  She  makes  it  too 
hot  for  all  of  us."  "  Who  is  it?"  says  I,  and  he 
said,  "  It's  Mrs.  Byce,  the  old  tavern-keeper's  widow" 
and  I  waked  up  straight.' 

"  Mrs.  Byce  never  spoke.  Her  feelings  were  too 
big  for  utterance.  With  one  hand  she  took  the  red 
hair  of  the  Irishman  and  dragged  him  to  the  floor, 
and  opening  the  door  with  the  other,  she  sent  him 
forth  with  such  an  energy  of  motion  as  forbade 
his  return  to  that  paradise  again." 


A  Dog  Story  is  furnished  to  us  by  "  E.,"  which, 
if  true,  throws  light  upon  some  dark  points  in  re- 
lation to  "  Animal  Instincts"  and  "  Domestic  Econ- 
omy." We  give  the  salient  features  of  the  story, 
for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern : 

E.  was  the  happy  owner  of  a  spaniel  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  named  Flora,  who  was  the  delight 
of  himself,  Mrs.  E.,  and  all  the  little  E.'s.  Great 
was  their  joy  when  one  day  Flora  became  the  hap- 
py mother  of  half  a  dozen  little  images  of  herself, 
only  more  beautiful,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
But  their  joy  was  turned  to  lamentation  when, 
not  long  after,  the  juvenile  canines  were  missing. 
"Where  arc  they?"  cried  father  and  mother  and 
children,  but  Echo  only  replied  by  a  mournful 
"Where?"  The  mother  sobbed,  the  children 
Wept,  and  the  father  cursed  the  cruel  dog-law, 
which  it  was  supposed  had  caused  I luir  death  by 


the  offer  of  fifty  cents  reward  for  every  unmuzzled 
dog  found  in  the  streets. 

Weeks  passed.  ■  Poor  Flora  still  mourned  the 
loss  of  "all  her  pretty  ones,"  and  the  eyes  of  the 
juvenile  E.'s  filled  with  tears  whenever  they 
thought  of  their  loss.  The  father  one  day  thought 
that  he  would  try  and  tempt  the  appetite  of  his 
children  by  some  delicacy  which  might  induce 
them  to  forget  their  loss. 

So  he  brought  from  the  market  a  parcel  of 
fresh  "  country  sausages." 

"  Oh,  what  beautiful  sausages !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
E. ;  where  did  you  get  them,  my  love  ?" 

"Oh,  what  nice  sausages !"  exclaimed  the  little 
E.'s." 

"  It's  genuine  country  sausages,  they  are,  an' 
no  mistake,"  chimed  in  Biddy,  the  cook,  into  whose 
charge  they  were  given.  "  They  smell  like  daisies. 
I  can't  bear  city  sausages.  Nobody  knows  what 
they  make  'em  of.  But  them  are  sausages  fit  for 
the  Queen  an'  all  the  little  princes." 

Biddy  soon  departed  to  the  kitchen  with  special 
directions  as  to  the  cooking  of  the  sausages.  Not 
long  after,  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  parlor 
in  great  perplexity. 

"  I  can't  think,  Ma'am,  what's  the  matter  with 
Flora.  She's  been  whinin'  an'  cryin'  as  though 
her  heart  would  break,  ever  since  the  poor  pup- 
pies— "  and  here  kind  Bridget's  utterance  was  in- 
terrupted by  sobs.  "  But  now  she's  in  the  kitchen 
a-jumpin'  anvfriskin'  about  like  she  was  mad  with 

joy-" 

Down  to  the  kitchen  rushed  Mr.  E.,  Mrs.  E., 
the  little  E.'s,  and  Bridget. 

"Why,  where's  Flora?"  cried  they  all  in  a 
breath. 

"  An'  where's  the  rest  of  the  sausages  ?"  scream- 
ed Biddy.  "  There  was  ten  of  them,  I'm  sure,  for 
I  counted  'em  on  the  dresser,  jist  before  Flora  came 
in  an'  disturbed  me  with  her  joy." 

All  rushed  out  to  Flora's  kennel ;  and  there  they 
saw  the  poor  spaniel  in  an  ecstasy  of  gladness  fond- 
ling and  nursing  those  six  missing  sausages. 

The  question  in  Animal  Instinct  to  which  this 
incident  gives  rise  is :  How  did  Flora  know  that 
those  sausages  were  composed  of  the  bodies  of  her 
offspring  ?  This  suggests  the  further  question  : 
Is  there  a  natural  maternal  instinct  enabling  all 
mothers  to  recognize  their  offspring  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ? 

The  question  in  Domestic  Economy  is  :  Do  span- 
iels make  better  sausages  than  any  other  species 
of  the  canine  family  ? 

If  so,  the  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the 
story  is:  It  would  be  advisable  for  all  manufac- 
turers of  "country  sausages"  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  maker  of  this  lot,  and  not  mix  the  span- 
iel sausages  with  those  made  of  more  ordinary 
materials. 


Lord  Byron,  as  is  well  known,  was  much  galled 
by  some  severe  strictures  made  by  Southey  on  his 
character  and  writings,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  demanding  "  the  satisfaction  due  to  a  gen- 
tleman." For  some  reason  the  challenge  was 
never  sent,  but  in  anticipation  of  it,  the  Laureate 
prepared  the  following  reply,  which  was  found 
among  his  papers : 

"  Srn, — I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  and  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  replying  to  it 
without  delay. 

"In  affairs  of  this  kind,  the  partners  ought  to  meet 
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npon  equal  terms.  But  to  establish  the  equality  between 
you  and  me,  there  are  three  things  which  ought  to  be  done ; 
and  then  a  fourth  also  becomes  necessary,  before  I  can 
meet  you  on  the  field. 

« First — You  must  marry,  and  have  four  children ; 
please  to  be  particular  in  having  them  all  girls. 

•*  Secondly — You  must  prove  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  provision  which  you  make  for  them  depends  upon 
your  life ;  and  you  must  be  under  a  bond  of  £4000  not  to 
bo  hanged,  not  to  commit  suicide,  and  not  to  be  killed  in 
a  duel — which  are  the  conditions  upon  which  I  have  effect- 
ed an  insurance  of  my  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  my 
wifo  and  daughters. 

"  Thirdly — 1  must  tell  three  direct  falsehoods  concern- 
ing you,  upon  the  hustings  or  in  some  other  not  less  public 
assembly :  and  I  shall  neither  be  able  to  do  this,  nor  to 
meet  you  afterward  in  the  manner  you  propose,  unless  you 
can  perform  the  fourth  thing — which  is — 

"  That  you  must  convert  me  from  the  Christian  religion. 

"  Till  all  this  be  accomplished,  our  dispute  must  bo  car- 
ried on  without  the  use  of  any  more  iron  than  is  necessary 
for  blackening  our  ink  and  mending  our  pens :  or  any 
more  lead  than  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 
"  Sir,  yours,  with  all  proper  consideration, 

"ROEERT   SOUTUEY." 


"No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,"  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 

"  Terms"  of  the  "  H Democrat"  as  in  many 

other  country  newspapers.  Therefrom  grew  the 
annexed  correspondence  between  the  Editor  and  a 
delinquent  subscriber : 

"  Office  of  the  H Democrat. 

"  Col.  W.  B.  M. — Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  you  will  find 
your  account  for  ten  years'  subscription  to  the  Democrat, 
amounting  to  Forty  Dollars,  for  which  please  remit. 

"July  10."  "Yours,  etc.,  P.  W. 

"H ,  Ala.,  July  12. 

"P.  W.,  Esq. — Dear  Sie, — Stop  my  paper. 

"  Yours,  etc.,  W.  B.  M." 

"  Office  of  the  H Democrat 

"Col.    W.   B.    M. — Dear  Sir, — By  reference  to  the 
4  Terms'  of  the  Democrat,  you  will  perceive  that  'no  paper 
will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.'     We 
shall  be  compelled  to  adhere  in  your  case  to  our  rule. 
"Juty  14."  Yours,  etc.,  P.  W. 

14 B ,  Ala.,  July  16. 

"P.  W.  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — Consider  me  a  subscriber 
for  life.  Yours,  etc.,  W.  B.  M.'' 

We  apprehend  that  the  delinquent  subscriber 
had  the  law  on  his  side. 


In  the  good  old  times  in  Kentucky,  when  "  sub- 
stantial justice"  was  administered  in  a  log-cabin, 
after  a  very  free  and  easy  manner,  a  suit  was 
brought  to  recover  certain  moneys  of  which  it  was 
alleged  plaintiff  had  been  defrauded  by  the  ingen- 
ious operation  known  as  "  thimble-rigging."  In 
the  course  of  the  trial,  plaintiff's  counsel,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  "expert,"  undertook  to  enlighten 
the  Court  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  perform- 
ance. Putting  himself  into  position,  he  produced 
the  three  cups  and  the  "little  joker,"  and  pro- 
ceeded, suiting  the  action  to  the  word : 

"  Then,  may  it  please  the  Court,  the  defendant 
placing  the  cups  on  his  knee  thus,  began  shifting 
them  so,  offering  to  bet  that  my  client  could  not 
tell  under  which  cup  was  the  'little  joker' — mean- 
ing thereby,  may  it  please  the  Court,  this  ball— 
with  the  intention  of  defrauding  my  client  of  the 
sum  thus  wagered.  For  instance,  when  I  raise  the 
cup  so,  your  Honor  supposes  that  you  see  the  ball." 

"Suppose  I  see!"  interrupted  the  Judge,  who 
had  closely  watched  the  performance,  and  was  sure 


that  he  had  detected  the  ball  as  one  of  the  cups  was 
accidentally  raised,  "  Why,  any  derned  fool  can  see 
where  it  is,  and  bet  on  it,  and  be  sure  to  win. 
There  ain't  no  defraudin'  thar" 

"  Perhaps  your  Honor  would  like  to  go  a  V  on 
it,"  insinuated  the  counsel. 

"  Go  a  V  ?  Yes,  and  double  it  too,  and  here's 
the  rhino.     It's  under  the  middle  cup." 

"  I'll  go  a  V  on  that,"  said  the  Foreman  of  the 
Jury.  "And  I,  and  I,"  joined  in  the  jurors  one 
after  the  other,  until  each  one  had  invested  his  pile. 

"Up  !"  said  his  Honor. 

"Up"  it  was,  but  the  "little  joker"  had  myste- 
riously disappeared.  Judge  and  jury  were  en- 
lightened, and  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  in  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  "derndest  kind  o'  defraudin'."  His 
Honor  adjourned  the  court,  and  "  stood  for  drinks 
all  round,"  in  consideration  of  being  "  let  off"  from 
his  wager. 


John  A.  Hamilton  relates  a  remark  made  by 
his  illustrious  father,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
which  rings  in  the  ear  of  the  true-hearted  like  a 
voice  from  the  land  of  glorious  as  well  as  glorified 
spirits.  He  says  that,  as  his  father  was  returning 
to  his  home  in  the  country,  the  last  time  he  went 
there,  a  friend,  Mr.  Boyd,  who  lived  on  the  way, 
rode  with  him.  After  expressing  his  opinions  upon 
certain  events  then  brewing,  tending  to  endanger 
the  Union,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  in  a 
deep  and  solemn  tone,  as  he  struck  his  hand  on  the 
knee  of  his  friend,  he  said,  "Boyd,  to  break  this 
Union  -would  break  my  heart  /" 

And  are  there  not  millions  to  say  the  same,  and 
save  the  Union  ?  In  this  connection,  we  are  glad 
to  find  in  the  Drawer  a  splendid  passage  from 
the  oration  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Bethune,  D.D.,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  Fourth 
of  July,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Washington 
Statue  in  Union  Square : 

"  God  made  Washington,  and  gave  him  to  us, 
in  himself  the  type  of  what  our  republic  should 
be,  in  all  his  elements  great,  even  consistent — each 
vigorous  in  its  own  action,  yet  all  held  in  harmo- 
nious balance  by  the  unity  of  a  single  purpose. 
No  wonder  his  work  survived  him.  Survived  him  ? 
No.  He  still  lives,  though  his  mortal  frame  has 
long  been  dust.  God,  who  gave,  keep  that  life 
with  us !  for  when  that  spirit  is  lost — when  our 
elements  revolt  from  their  oneness,  and,  like  the 
maniac  among  the  tombs  whose  devils  were  legion, 
we  cut  and  tear  ourselves — this  fair  confederacy 
will  soon  lie  beneath  the  heavens  the  most  man- 
gled, loathsome  corpse  that  ever  polluted  the  breath 
of  humanity  with  its  putrefaction.  Some  of  the 
devils  are  in  us  now.  Oh,  for  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers to  drive  them  out  and  down  into  the  sea  of 
an  infamous  oblivion !" 


General  Quitman  is  reputed  to  have  said  a 
good  thing  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Monte- 
rey. He  was  observed  to  go  into  the  field  in  full 
uniform.  A  friend  remonstrated  with  him,  urging 
that  he  would  make  himself  a  very  conspicuous 
mark  for  the  enemy.  The  pages  of  ancient  and 
modern  history  are  challenged  to  produce  a  more 
heroic  reply  than  he  made :  "  The  more  balls  aimed 
at  me,  the  less  will  be  directed  at  my  men  /" 


That  "  they  who  dance  must  pay  the  piper,"  is 
a  saying  well  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote, 
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Bent  to  us  by  a  friend  for  preservation  in  the 
Drawer:  "  1 1  may  not  be  new,"  he  says,  "where 
the  parties  arc  known;  for  the  story  lias  been  told 
in  print  before,  by  one  who  Avas  at  one  time  a  res- 
ident of  the  county  where  the  circumstance  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  will  be  new  to  the  great  majority 
of  your  readers." 

Sam  happened  to  arrive  at  the  pleasant 

village  of  S ,  one  mild  autumn  evening,  and 

"  put  up"  at  its  only  tavern;  and  as  he  entered  he 
heard  "music  and  dancing  in  an  upper  chamber." 
The  landlord,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  told 
him  that  a  ball  was  going  on  in  the  hall  above : 
"  Come,  Sam,  go  up :  there'll  be  fun,  and  good 
music." 

"Can't  do  it,"  said  Sam:  "haven't  the  trim- 
mings (he  was  a  hatter,  and  knew  the  value  of 
trimmings)  :  look  at  my  shirt.     'Twouldn't  do." 

"  Never  mind  that"  said  his  friend  the  landlord, 
"  /  can  give  you  a  shirt  of  my  own  ;"  and  stepping 
into  an  adjoining  room,  he  brought  out  a  shirt  big 
enough  for  Daniel  Lambert.  Holding  it  up,  he 
said  : 

"There,  now,  is  a  comfortable,  roomy  shirt  for 
you." 

"Oh,  that  won't  do — I  should  lose  myself  in  it 
entirely." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  good-natured  Boniface,  "  I 
guess  after  all  I  can  do  better  for  you.  One  of 
the  girls  in  the  kitchen  is  ironing  some  shirts  for 
the  boarders,  and  I  can  get  you  one  that  will  fit, 
any  how  ;  jest  you  hold  on." 

He  presently  re-appeared  with  a  nice  shirt,  of 
quite  another  pattern,  into  which  having  thrust 
himself,  in  an  adjacent  bedroom,  he  made  a  hasty 
toilet,  and  entered  the  ball-room. 

Being  young  and  good-looking,  he  found  as 
many  partners  as  he  wanted,  and  had  a  selection 
from  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room. 

The  other  rustic  beaux  and  the  homely  belles 
"  didn't  seem  to  like  it"  much.  One  jealous  lover 
went  so  far  as  to  say : 

"  I'll  cut  the  comb  of  that  conceited  cock  mighty 
quick,  if  he  don't  mind  his  eye  !" 

Meanwhile  Sam felt  that  he  was  the  "ob- 
served of  all  observers;"  and  his  pride  was  not  a 
little  elated. 

Presently  there  came  the  toot!  toot!  of  an  old- 
fashioned  stage-horn  in  the  distance.  The  coach 
lumbered  up  to  the  inn ;  the  driver  threw  out  the 
mail,  and  went  into  the  bar-room,  it  being  his  stop- 
ping-place at  the  inn  for  the  night. 

"  Won't  you  go  up  stairs  and  join  the  dancers?" 
asked  the  landlord;  "they're  having  a  great  time 
up  there :  don't  you  hear  the  fiddle,  and  the  floor 
a-tremblin'?" 

In  those  days  stage-drivers  were  of  the  most 
"  popular"  class  of  the  community;  and  our  hero, 
knowing  this,  readily  consented.  He  called  the 
maid  for  his  clean  shirt. 

She  came  in  with  the  answer  that  the  landlord 

had  lent  it  to  Sam to  dance  in  to-night,  not 

knowing,  or  not  thinking,  that  the  stage-driver 
would  "want  to  use  it  that  night!" 

Here  was  a  "pretty  kettle  offish !"  his  only  clean 
"  eark"  loaned  to  a  stranger  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ball-room,  to  which  the  landlord  had  just  invited 
him  !  lie  was  "  tearing  mad,"  and  after  a  few  ob- 
servations, which  were  rather  more  nervous  than 
■  !•••  tut,  he  entered  the  ball-room,  his  face  flushed, 
and  his  voice  somewhat  husky  with  passion,  and 
strode  into  the.  middle  of  the  hall. 


The  music  stopped,  and  the  driver  broke  the 
ensuing  silence  with  the  sudden  question  : 

"  Is  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sam here  ?" 

"That's  me/"  said  Sam,  stepping  forward,  evi- 
dently expecting  some  new  evidence  of  his  sudden 
popularity. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  Sam then,  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 
"  No  thin'  in   partik'ler,   only  when  you've  got 
through  with  that  shirt  of  mine  that  you've  got  on 
your  back,  and  are  struttin''  round  in,  Pd  jest  thank 
you  to  leave  it  at  the  bar  /" 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  exposure ;  the  coek's- 
comb  was  cut;  his  feathers  drooped;  and  amidst 
much  cackling  he  evanished  from  the  "gay  and 
festive  scene." 


Dr..  Jones,  of  New  York,  told  the  subjoined  ex- 
ceedingly  laughable  story  at  a  recent  celebration 
of  a  Welsh  society,  the  authenticity  of  which  had 
been  vouched  for : 

"Editors,"  he  said,  "like  other  shrewd  men, 
had  to  live  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open.  I  have 
heard  related  a  story  of  an  editor  who  started  a 
paper  in  a  new  village  at  the  West.  The  town 
was  infested  with  gamblers,  whose  presence  was  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  citizens,  who  told  tho 
editor  if  he  did  not  come  out  against  them,  they 
would  not  take  his  paper.  He  replied  that  he 
would  give  them  '  a  smasher'  the  next  day.  And 
surely  enough,  his  next  issue  did  contain  the  prom- 
ised "smasher,"  which  did  not  belie  its  name. 

"  On  the  following  morning  the  redoubtable  edi- 
tor was  seated,  scissors  in  hand,  in  his  sanctum,  cut- 
ting out  news,  when  in  walked  a  large  man,  with 
a  club  in  his  hand,  and  asked, 

"  '  Is  the  editor  in?' 

"  '  No,  Sir,'  was  the  reply,  '  he  has  stepped  out. 
Take  a  seat,  and  read  the  papers ;  he  will  return  in 
a  few  minutes.' 

"  Down  sat  the  indignant  man  of  cards,  crossed 
his  legs  with  his  club  between  them,  and  com- 
menced reading  a  newspaper. 

<*In  the  mean  time  the  editor  quietly  vamosed 
down  stairs,  and  at  the  landing  below  met  another 
excited  man,  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  who  asked 
him,  a  second  time, 

"  '  Is  the  editor  in?' 

'"Yes,  Sir,'  was  the  prompt  response;  'you 
will  find  him  up  stairs  reading  a  newspaper.' 

"  The  latter,  on  entering  the  room,  finding  the 
'editor'  prepared  to  meet  him  with  his  club,  with 
a  furious  oath  commenced  a  violent  assault  upon 
the  former,  which  was  resisted  with  equal  ferocity. 
The  fight  was  continued  until  both  had  rolled  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  pounded  each  other  to 
their  hearts'  content !" 

This  was  "equal  and  exact  justice"  all  round; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  all  attacks  upon  hon- 
est and  free-speaking  editors  against  great  evils 
should  not  result  in  a  similar  manner. 


There  was  "some  fun"  and  satire  in  the  ohlcn 
time  as  well  as  now,  and  much  of  it  was  very  sharp 
and  biting.     Witness  the  following : 

"  Dr.  Byles  was  a  famous  Boston  punster,  but 
he  sometimes  met  with  more  than  his  match.  A 
lady  whom  he  had  long  courted  unsuccessfully, 
married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Quincy. 

"'  So,  madam,'  said  the  unsuccessful  suitor,  'it 
appears  you  prefer  a  Quincy  (quinsy)  to  Byles.' 

" '  Yes,  for  if  there  had  been  any  thing  worse 
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than  Byles,  God  would  have  suffered  Job  to   be 
afflicted  with  them!'" 


Count  D'Alembekt,  in  his  "Tour  en  Ame- 
rique,"  gives  the  following  laughable  incident : 

"  Far  away  from  the  great  cities,  half  hidden  in 
the  foliage,  was  the  modest  log-hut  of  a  man,  half 
trapper,  and  half  fisherman,  and  more  than  half 
savage ;  of  course  his  name  is  Smith.  He  was 
married,  and  he  and  his  wife,  in  this  one  little 
chamber,  led  the  happiest  of  existence  :  for  on  oc- 
casion she  would  not  object  to  go  twenty  miles  to 
hear  the  Baptist  minister  preach. 

"One  evening  about  sundown  they  were  both 
together  in  their  little  log-cabin,  both  busy,  and 
neither  uttering  a  syllable. 

"By  degrees  a  dull  but  regular  sound  breaks 
upon  the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  The  steamer 
is  ascending  the  river,  making  the  best  of  its  way 
against  the  stream.  But  neither  Smith  nor  his  wife 
pays  any  attention ;  he  goes  on  cleaning  his  gun, 
and  she  knitting  her  stockings. 

"  The  air,  however,  darkens ;  a  thick  smoke 
rises  upon  every  side ;  a  formidable  explosion  was 
heard,  like  the  discharge  of  several  canons  at  once. 
The  boiler  had  burst ;  the  vessel  had  sunk ;  and 
every  thing  was  destroyed. 

"  Smith  and  his  wife  were  interrupted  by  the 
splitting  in  two  of  the  cabin  roof,  and  something 
heavy  descending  through  the  aperture.  This 
something  was  a  man,  who  dropped  between  the 
pair,  without,  however,  disturbing  either ;  he  still 
cleaning  his  gun,  she  still  knitting  her  stocking. 

"  But  the  traveler,  so  rudely  introduced,  seemed 
rather  astonished  at  his  descent.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  he  resumed  his  coolness,  and  be- 
gan to  look  about  him,  fixing  his  attention  at  last 
upon  the  hole  through  which  he  had  just  dropped. 

"'Ah!  my  man,'  said  he,  at  length,  'Avhat  is 
the  damage?' 

"Upon  this,  Smith,  putting  aside  his  rifle  and 
looking  up  to  estimate  his  loss,  answered,  after 
some  little  reflection, 

"  '  Ten  dollars.'  • 

"  '  You  be  hanged  !'  exclaimed  the  traveler. 
1  Last  week,  in  an  explosion  which  I  happened  to 
be  at  in  another  steamer,  I  fell  through  three 
flights,  into  a  new  house,  and  they  only  charged  me 
five  dollars.  No,  no  !  /  know  what  "  the  figure" 
is  in  such  cases.  Plere  is  a  couple  of  dollars ;  and 
if  that  Avon't  suit,  go  and  sue  me  as  quick  as  you 
like !' " 

This  has  only  to  appear  in  Galignani  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  all  its  credulous  readers. 


The  following  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the 
Drawer,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  important 
moral  Avhich  it  conveys  and  enforces: 

Sydney  Smith,  the  late  lamented  prelate  and 
pre-eminent  satirist  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  his 
time  (and  the  present),  while  traveling  in  a  stage- 
coach one  day,  was  long  annoyed  by  a  young  man 
who  had  acquired  the  polite  art  of  swearing  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  could  not  help  interlard- 
ing his  discourse  with  it,  as  though  it  were  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  language.  As  there  happened 
to  be  a  lady  present,  the  matter  was  doubly  an- 
noying. 

After  enduring  the  young  man's  display  for 
some  time,  Smith  asked  the  company  to  be  per- 
mitted to  tell  them  a  little  anecdote,  which  lie  thus 
commenced : 


"Once  upon  a  time  (boots,  sugar-tongs,  and  tinder- 
boxes)  there  was  a  king  of  (boots,  sugar-tongs,  and  tinder- 
boxes),  who,  at  a  grand  ball  (boots,  sugar-tongs,  and  tin- 
der-boxes), picked  up  the  Duchess  of  (boots,  sugar-tongs, 
and  tinder-boxes)  Shrewsbury's  garter  (boots,  sugar-tongs, 
and  tinder-boxes),  and  said :  '  Iloni  soit  qui  mal  y  (boots, 
sugar-tongs,  and  tinder-boxes)  pense,'  which  means  in 
English,  '  Evil  be  to  him,  who  (boots,  sugar-tongs,  and 
tinder-boxes)  evil  thinks.'  This  was  the  origin  of  (boots, 
sugar-tongs,  and  tinder-boxes)  the  order  of  the  garter." 

When  the  witty  clergyman  had  concluded,  the 
young  gentleman  said, 

"  A  very  good  story,  Sir — rather  old — but  what 
the  d — 1  has  '  boots,  sugar-tongs,  and  tinder-boxes''  to 
do  with  it?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  young  friend,"  answered 
Sydney,  "when  you  tell  me  what  'd — n  my  eyes,' 
etc.,  have  to  do  with  your  conversation.  In  the 
mean  time,  allow  me  to  say,  that  is  my  style  of 
swearing." 

The  young  blasphemer  at  once  "  dried  up." 

This  anecdote  forcibly  illustrates  the  remark, 
that  of  all  vices  profane  swearing,  in  a  mere  world* 
ly  point  of  view,  is  the  most  foolish.  Other  vices 
may  have  some  sensual  pleasure  to  palliate  them ; 
but  the  profane  swearer  gains  nothing  by  his  in- 
dulgence. 

"  Give  us  a  plate  of  beans !"  said  a  countryman, 
in  a  Boston  eating-house,  the  other  morning,  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  stall  No.  2. 

"Beans,  No.  2,"  called  the  waiter. 

"  Not  by  a  darned  sight !"  cried  the  countryman. 
"Don't  want  any  of  your  No.  2  beans — want  the 
first  best — A  No.  1.  I've  got  money  enough,  I 
can  tell  you !"  and  he  swung  in  the  air  a  pocket- 
book  of  about  the  largest  and  greasiest  description 
that  the  keeper  of  the  eating-house  had  ever  seen. 

Vouched  for  by  the  Boston  Herald. 


Speaking  of  full  pocket-books ;  was  there  ever 
a  more  forcible  expression,  in  the  way  of  a  simile, 
than  that  given  by  the  Yankee,  when  he  said, 

"  When  I  left  hum  to  come  to  'York,'  my  pock- 
et-book was  as  full  as  a  swelled  cow  in  a  wet  clo- 
ver pasture ;  but  when  I  came  away  in  the  steam- 
boat, a-gittin'  on  near  hum  again,  it  looked  jest  as 
ef  an  elephant  had  stomped  onto  it!" 


A  rough  common-sense  pervades  the  follow- 
ing, in  which  there  is  certainly  "  more  truth  than 
poetry  :" 

"  Great  men  never  sicdl.  It  is  only  your  '  three- 
cent  individuals,'  who  are  salaried  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  dine  on  potatoes 
and  dried  herring,  who  put  on  airs  and  flashy  waist- 
coats, swell,  puff,  blow,  and  endeavor  to  give  them- 
selves a  consequential  appearance.  No  discrimin- 
ating person  need  ever  mistake  the  spurious  for  the 
genuine  article.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
as  great  as  that  between  a  barrel  of  vinegar  and  a 
bottle  of  the  'pure  juice  of  the  grape.'" 


The  scene  recorded  below  occurred  in  a  court  in 
Mississippi.  A  prisoner,  who  had  been  convicted, 
was  asked  by  the  Judge  to  stand  up  for  sentence  : 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  said  the  Judge,  "you 
have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  your  own  selection, 
and  found  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  that  must  send 
you  to  the  penitentiary.  What  have  you  to  say 
why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be  passed  ?" 

To  which  the  prisoner  replied: 

"  I  admit,  Judge,  that  T  shot  the  man  ;  but  when 
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he  says  I  -was  lying  behind  a  log  when  I  done  it, 
he  lies.  I  was  squatted  down  behind  some  high 
grass,  and  shot  at  the  bulye  of  him  with  my  rifle. 
You  see,  Judge,  he  had  no  coat  or  'spenders  on,  and 
his  shirt  stuck  out  'bove  his  britches.  I  made  the 
worst  shot  I  ever  made  in  my  life.  I  am  one  of 
the  best  rifle-shots  in  the  swamp ;  never  miss  a 
bar,  hog,  turkey,  or  deer.  I  was  very  much  sheer- 
ed when  I  shot,  and  trembled  a  good  deal,  or  I 
would  have  killed  him — and  I  shot  at  the  bulk  of 
him.  I  did  it  in  self-defense,  and  always  said  so. 
He  called  my  wife  bad  names,  shot  a  pet  pig  we 
had,  that  my  wife  loved  very  much,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  me.  I'm  a  naturalized,  native-born, 
native  American,  and  he's  an  Englishman,  and  I 
had  a  right  to  shoot  him ;  he  can't  vote,  and  I  shot 
him  in  self-defense.  If  you'd  just  let  me  off  this 
time,  Judge,  I'll  take  a  Bible  oath  right  here,  never 
to  shoot  any  body  in  this  State.  I.  never  did  shoot 
any  body  in  this  State  before,  and  I  never  will 
again.  Just  let  me  off  this  time,  Judge,  and  I'll  go 
home  and  see  my  dear  wife." 

•'You  made  a  most  fortunate  shot,"  interrupted 
the  Judge,  "  in  not  killing  the  man." 

"  Well,  you  see  Judge,  I  was  badly  skeered.  I 
could  have  killed  a  squirrel  every  shot.  I'm  the 
best  rifle-shot  in  the  swamp — but  you  see  I  shot  at 
the  bulge  of  him.  Just  let  me  off  this  time,  Judge, 
and  I'll  take  a  Bible  oath  never  to  do  so  again." 

"  You  were  fortunate,"  repeated  the  Judge,  "  in 
not  killing  your  man — your  intended  victim.  Had 
you  done  so,  you  would  have  been  guilty  of  mur- 
der. Such  depravity  as  the  evidence  shows  on 
your  part,  is  rarely  witnessed  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  imperatively  demands  that  you  shall  have  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  law  placed  upon  you,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  high  crime  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty,  and  as  an  admonition  and  warning  to 
others.  In  this  manner  the  laws  are  vindicated, 
and  public  justice  established  and  venerated.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  in 
the  penitentiary  of  this  State  for  the  full  end  and 
term  of  ten  years  from  this  day  !" 

"  Lor'  a-mighty,  Judge !  can't  you  let  it  down  a 
little?  I  have  suffered  mightily  in  jail;  just  let 
it  down  a  little,  and  I'll  never  shoot  any  body 
again — I'll  take  a  Bible  oath  I  won't." 

"  Sheriff,"  said  the  Judge,  "remand  the  prisoner 
to  jail,  to  await  the  demand  of  the  keeper  of  the 
penitentiary." 

And  as  you  peruse  this,  reader,  "our  hero"  is 
working  out  his  fate  in  the  Mississippi  state  prison 
— and  all  for  shooting  at  the  "  bulge"  of  a  neigh- 
bor! 


Tins  capital  legal  anecdote,  connected  with  the 
New  Hampshire  bar,  we  clip  from  a  California 
newspaper  of  a  recent  date : 

"Two  of  the  great  guns  of  the  New  Hampshire 
bar,  Jeremiah  Mason  and  Ichabod  Bartlett,  had 
been  battling  all  the  week,  and  the  most  import- 
ant cases  had  been  disposed  of.  The  judge  was 
half  asleep,  the  jury  was  in  scarcely  a  better  con- 
dition, and  cases  were  decided  before  the  parties 
interested  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn.  At 
about  four  o'clock  an  old  man  was  placed  at  the 
bar,  accused  of  passing  counterfeit  money.  There 
were  but  a  few  persons  in  the  court-house — the 
lawyers,  who  had  finished  their  business,  had  gone 
home,  and  the  old  fellow  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  rapidly  consigned  to  the  State  prison.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  young  gun,  sat  with  his  arms  folded, 


and  his  feet  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  apparently 
asleep,  while  the  attorney-general  was  examining 
two  or  three  witnesses.  Never  was  justice  hurried 
through  in  a  more  summary  manner.  The  evi- 
dence was  direct  and  conclusive,  and  as  witness 
after  witness  left  the  stand,  the  old  prisoner's  face 
grew  paler  and  paler,  and  he  trembled  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  fate. 

"  By-and-by  Mr.  Bartlett  opened  his  eyes,  cast 
a  glance  at  the  gray  hairs  of  the  culprit,  yawned 
gently,  and,  turning  to  the  attorney-general,  said 
audibly,  '  I'll  defend  this  man.'  He  asked  no 
questions  of  the  witnesses,  and  took  no  notes,  but 
when  the  evidence  was  through,  he  rose  and  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  beautiful  arguments  ever 
heard.  The  testimony,  which  appeared  as  clear 
as  noon  day,  he  pulled  all  to  pieces ;  he  made  dis- 
cord of  harmony,  nonsense  of  sense,  discrepancy  of 
the  most  exact  agreement,  and  when  he  touched 
upon  the  old  man's  unjust  sufferings,  he  even  drew 
tears.  Without  leaving  their  seats  the  jury  de- 
clared the  prisoner  '  Not  Guilty !'  The  weeping 
man,  with  clasped  hands,  leaned  forward,  seeming 
to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  his  defender. 
'  Let  him  out,  constable,'  said  Mr.  Bartlett;  land 
now,  you  old  rascal,  go  about  your  business,  and 
never  let  me  catch  you  counterfeiting  money  again.1 
The  jury  stared  in  wonder,  and  we  left  the  court- 
house laughing,  yet  sorrowful." 

The  mock-heroic  legend  of  Heinz  Von  Stein 
runs  on  this  wTise  : 

Out  from  the  dark  wild  forest 

Rode  the  terrible  Heinz  Von  Stein ; 

And  paused  at  the  front  of  a  tavern, 
And  gazed  at  the  swinging  sign. 

Then  he  sat  himself  down  in  a  comer, 

And  growled  for  a  bottle  of  wine  ; 
Up  came,  with  a  flask  and  cork-screw, 

A  maiden  of  beauty  divine. 

Then  he  sighed  with  a  deep  love  longing, 

And  said,  "Oh  damsel  mine, 

Suppose  you  just  give  a  few  kisses 

•         To  the  valorous  Ritter  Von  Stein." 

But  she  answered,  "  The  kissing  business 

Is  not  at  all  in  my  line ; 
And  surely  I  shall  not  begin  it 

On  a  countenance  ugly  as  thine." 

Then  the  knight  was  exceedingly  angry, 
And  he  cursed  both  coarse  and  fine; 

And  he  asked  her  what  was  the  swindle 
For  her  sour  and  nasty  vane. 

And  fiercely  he  rode  to  his  castle, 

And  sat  himself  down  to  dine  ; 
And  this  is  the  fearful  legend 

Of  the  terrible  Heinz  Von  Stein. 


It  Avas  a  beautiful  thought  of  a  little  girl  in  the 
streets  of  our  city,  hungry  and  ragged,  taken  by  a 
kind-hearted  lady  and  led  into  a  cake-shop,  and  fed 
as  she  had  never  been  fed  before.  And  when  the 
angel-woman  had  given  the  little  child  all  she 
could  eat,  and  some  cakes  to  carry  home,  she  took 
her  into  another  store  and  gave  her  a  nice  warm 
shawl  and  other  matters  that  the  girl  needed,  and 
was  dismissing  her.  when  the  child  looked  up  into 
her  face,  and  with  all  simplicity  said,  "Are  yon 
God's  u-ife?"  She  had  heard  that  God  gives  good 
things,  and  the  gifts  of  the  good  lady  seemed  to  be 
such  only  as  could  come  from  him,  or  one  like 
him.  It  was  not  profane—it  was  simple  and  sub- 
lime. 


Botriisnnmte-Miistrittii 


AN    ENGLISH    GENTLEMAN,  just   arrived    in   this 
country,  wishes  Board  in  a  Private  Family,  where  he 
can  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  Home. 


A  LADY  wishes  a  few  additional  Pupils  in  Music.    Her 
method  of  instruction  is  eminently  pleasing  and  suc- 
cessful.    Rapid  improvement  guaranteed. 


YOUNG  LAWYERS  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  careful  analysis  of  their  Phrenolog- 
ical Developments.  I 


>  %  OSi-u-' 


A  GERMAN  GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  enter  an  Ameri- 
can Family,  where  his  Society  will  be  considered  aD 
equivalent  for  his  Board. 


ri»r  ItEWAKD. — Lost,  an  Ekgush   Bbxi.-Do«.     Any  I  DLEA8ANT  BOARD  in  a  very  desirable  location.    Hot, 
0')  one  who  will  return  him  will  receive  the  above  re-  !  I    Cold,  and  Siiowkb  Baths,  at  all  times  without  extra 


ward. 


I  charge. 
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f|10  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  Clergyman, 
A  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  many  years 
of  great  nervous  suffering,  is  anxious  to  make  known 
the  means  of  cure.  Will  send  (free)  the  prescription 
used. 


BOOK  AGENTS. — Young  men  out  of  employment  can 
make  from  Five  Hundred  to  Three  Thousand  Dollars 
a  year  by  selling  our  valuable  and  popular  publications. 
Each  Agent  will  have  a  district  exclusively  to  himself. 
With  a  Capital  of  Ten  Dollars  a  fortune  can  be  secured. 


<£l  £  FOR  A  FARM  of  20  Acres.  Avery  desirable  op-  I  "HOARD. — A  few  families  can  be  accommodated  with 
fJLU  portunity  for  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  noise  '  D  Hoard  in  a  desirable  location.  Number  limited. 
aud  dust  of  the  city,  and  to  secure  a  pleasant  Home  in  \  References  exchanged. — N.B.  A  separate  Table  for  Chil- 
thc  Country.  \  dren. 


IF  the  gentleman  who  addressed  ii  note  to  "Julia*1  will 
be  at  the.  comer  of  St.  John's  Park  and  Varick  street 
at  Dtne  o'clock  this  evening,  he  will  hear  of  something  to 
his  jtdvan?: 


DORA.     How  l  long  for  the  promised  Interview!    I  will 
not  fail  to  be  ;it  the  place  appointed.     Do  not  disap- 
point me.     1  shall  count  the  moments  till  we  meet. — Al- 


$m\jw\w  far  fepfentta. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1  and  2. — Equestbias  Habit  and  Walking  Costume. 
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FROM  among  several  varieties  we  select  a  very- 
elegant  and  graceful  Riding  Habit.  Any  of 
the  darker  shades  of  color  may  be  employed,  and 
ladies  would  do  well  to  consult,  in  this  connection, 
their  individual  complexions.  In  order  that  the 
character  of  the  style  might  be  more  obvious,  the 
engraving  is  purposely  made  lighter  than  its  color 
should  have,  comparatively,  been  made ;  it  repre- 
sents a  dark  Polish  green,  trimmed  with  velvet 
ribbon  of  a  very  dark  green  color.  Black  may  be 
employed  wherever  the  cloth  is  of  the  darker  shades. 
The  corsage,  like  that  of  all  riding  habits,  adjusts 
itself  to  the  figure ;  it  terminates  in  a  deep  bas- 
quine,  with  square-cut  fronts.  The  sleeves  fit 
easily  to  the  elbows,  but  gradually  become  wider 
from  above.  They  are  rather  short,  and  spread 
upon  the  fore-arm  very  considerably.  They  are 
rounded  upon  the  outside,  and  slit  up  boldly  al- 
most to  the  elbows,  the  parts  being  held  together 
by  fancy  buttons,  or  loops  and  brandebourgs ;  sim- 
ilar buttons,  with  tassels  or  drops,  adorn  the  front 
of  the  corsage.  The  under-sleeve  is  as  represent- 
ed below,  except  that  the  smaller  puff  is  omitted 
at  the  wrist,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  band  of 
about  an  inch-and-a-half  width.  This  avoids  the 
crushing  from  the  riding-gloves.  The  hat  is  of 
straw,  trimmed  with  velvet ;  these  will  be  far  more 
comfortable  than  those  of  felt  during  the  sultriest 
portions  of  the  season.  We  trust  that  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  plumes  will  render  them  so  popular 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  supersede  them. 


')ISiW.u 


FlGUKE    3. LNDEIt-SLEEVE. 


Walking  Costume. — Bonnet  of  corn-colored 
f/lace,  with  ribbons  and  bavolet  of  the  same.  The 
bonnet  is  diamonded  with  a  very  narrow  velvet 
ribbon,  and  trimmed  with  miniature  fruits  and 
aquatic  grasses,  and  with  wide  blonde.  It  comes 
somewhat  forward  upon  the  head,  rolls  outward  at 
the  cheeks,  and  sits  well  into  the  chin.  The  under- 
curtain  stands  out  almost  horizontalh*,  especially 
upon  the  sides,  and  is  very  deep  behind.  This 
form  is  repeated  by  the  second  frill  of  blonde  which 
encircles  the  bonnet,  the  upper  half  of  which  re- 
sembles some  amber-colored  sea-shell  floating  in 
snowy  foam  amidst  sea-flags  and  luscious  fruitage. 
The  shawl  is  too  early  for  the  commencement  of 
the  month,  but  our  readers  are  not  displeased  to  be 


kept  aware  of  the  modes  in  anticipation.  It  pre- 
sents a  simple  shawl  shape,  with  a  cape  pointed  to 
match  the  garment.  The  material  is  the  richest 
description  of  moire  antique,  with  a  border  of  heav- 
ily-embroidered velvet,  and  finished  by  a  crochet- 
headed  fringe.  Another  beautiful  variety  of  this 
garment  consists  of  the  same  materials.  The  shawl 
is  joined  into  a  yoke,  which  is  perhaps  a  trifle  short- 
er than  the  cape  overlap;  the  shawl,  however,  is 
composed  of  alternate  broad  stripes  of  moire  and 
velvet,  running  up  and  down,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  outlines,  as  in  our  illustration.  The  velvet 
is  also  embroidered,  or,  as  in  another  variety, 
trimmed  with  transverse  frills  of  black  lace,  one 
just  covering  the  top  of  the  other. 


Figure  4. — Under-sleeve. 

The  beauty  of  another  riding-dress  deserves 
notice,  or  more  especially  its  sleei^e;  this  is  made 
open  upon  the  front  of  arm,  almost  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  sleeve  is  short,  reaching  onby  mid- 
way between  the  wrist  and  elbow,  but  quite 
full,  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  puffed  under- 
sleeve  ;  a  cross-lac- 
ing of  cord  joins 
the  opening  of  the 
sleeve.  The  under- 
sleeves  may  be 
made  of  any  de- 
sired style,  so  long 
as  they  are  closed 
at  the  wrist.  Fig- 
ure 4  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  this  sleeve. 
The  body  of  this 
dress  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  we 
give. 

The  Fichu  and 
Under-sleeves  are 
of  muslin,  with  vel- 
vet ribbon ;  pink 
or  blue  satin  may 
be  substituted.  The 
transparent  in  the 
under-sleeves,  with 
the  flat  bow,  is  of 
pink  taffeta. 
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COOKING  OF  MEN. 

COOKING  of  men!  why  that's  cannibalism, 
exclaims  the  reader.  I  hope  you  are  not 
going- 
Well,  listen  a  moment.  Cooking  is  certain- 
ly not  eating.  You  have  seen  boys  standing  at 
a  confectioner's  window  ;  they  can  tell  you  that 
there's  a  difference. 

I  know  that ;  but  some  of  the  faces  here  look 
as  if  they  belonged  to  people  that  had  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  business.  That  Australian 
below  knows  more  about  it  than  he  ought. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  mistakes,  we  shall  take 
leave  to  say,  that  it  is  not  an  artificial  but  a 
natural  process  of  cookery  that  we  are  going  to 
speak  of.  And  this  we  are  entitled  to  do,  since 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  assure  us  that 
Nature  does  every  thing — therefore  she  cooks. 
The  universe  is  her  kitchen. 

Why  does  a  lobster,  when  you  boil  it,  turn 
red  ?  That  is  a  mystery,  which  it  will  be  profit- 
able for  you  to  consider.  The  Honorable  Mr. 
Boyle,  a  most  pious  and  learned  man,  who 
founded  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  In- 
dians then  living  in  that  State  (the  Indians 


are  all  gone,  but  the  College  is  still  flourish- 
ing), thought  very  profoundly  on  this  topic,  and 
among  other  facts,  ingenuously  mentions,  that 
he  had  been  credibly  informed  by  a  seafaring 
man,  who  had  seen  the  experiment  tried  in  Ja- 
maica, that  a  black  man,  if  put  into  hot  water, 
turns  red !  Hence  he  was  led  to  entertain  par- 
ticular views  touching  the  Indians,  in  which  we 
don't  coincide. 

Our  present  inquiries  are  not  concerning  such 
hasty  cooking,  but  of  one  of  a  more  gradual 
kind. 

"There  are  great  differences  in  the  aspect 
of  men !" 

"The  portrait  of  Newton  is  from  the  frontis- 
piece of  his  immortal  'Principia.'  'Does  he 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  like  other  people  V 
asked  the  Marquis  de  L'Hopital,  himself  a  great, 
contemporary  French  mathematician.  '  I  rep- 
resent him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  en- 
tirely disengaged  from  matter,'  and  truly  tran- 
scendent intellect  shines  out  in  every  lineament 
of  that  noble  countenance." 

"What  a  contrast  between  the  astronomer, 
of  whom  the  human  race  may  be  justly  proud, 
and  the  Australian  savage,  whose  portrait  Dr. 


AUSTRALIAN. 


SIR  1BAAC  NEWTON. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S56,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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rMchard  has  furnished.  This  man  lives  in  a 
hollow  tree,  which  h%  has  in  part  excavated  by 
lire,  and  obtains  a  precarious  support  from  shell- 
fish <t  bruised  ants  and  grass.  He  can  make 
a  hook  of  a  piece  of  oyster,  and  can  fasten  a 
line  to  it.  lie  is  lost  in  tilth  and  vermin.  His 
life  is  like  that  of  a  beast;  it  is  concerned  only 
with  to-day.  The  early  navigators  accused  him 
of  cannibalism.  We  can  not  say  that  his  feat- 
ures acquit  him  of  the  charge." 

''History  teaches  us  that  a  nation  may  pass 
through  an  ascending  or  descending  career.  It 
may,  by  long-continued  mental  culture,  exhibit 
a  general  mental  advance,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  produce,  here  and  there,  an  in- 
tellect of  the  first  order.  Or  it  may  go  through 
a  course  of  degradation,  Tintil  it  reaches  condi- 
tions inconsistent  with  its  continued  existence, 
and  then  it  dies  out." 

"Man  is  accordingly  distributed  over  the  face 


AUSTRALIANS. 

of  the  earth  in  various  conditions.  Here  he  pre- 
sents the  civilization  of  the  European,  there  the 
abject  misery  of  the  Australian.  What  more 
humiliating  spectacle  could  be  offered  to  us 
than  the  above  engraving  from  M.  D'Urville. 
Even  a  negro  of  Guinea  might  look  down  on 
such  a  specimen  of  human  imbecility  and  weak- 
ness with  contempt,  and  refuse  to  recognize 
such  a  being  as  a  man  at  all." 

"What  is  it  that  has  brought  this  man  and 
his  companion  to  such  a  pass?  An  almost  trop- 
ical sun,  a  pestilential  climate,  starvation,  na- 
kedness^ the  want  of  shelter,  personal  fear. 
These  have  done  their  work  on  the  successive 
generations  of  his  miserable  ancestors,  who  have 

been  forced  from  step  to  step  in  a  descending 
career,  and  here  is  the  result." 

TIi"  preceding  paragraphs  are  ([noted  from  a 


chapter  on  the  ''Influence  of  Physical  A 
on  the  Aspect  and  Form  of  Man,"  in  Dr.  Dra- 
per's recently  published  book  on  "Human  Phys- 
iology.* We  propose  to  take  advantage  of  it  to 
explain  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  cook- 
ing of  men. 

The  portraits  which  illustrate  this  chapter  are 
derived  from  various  sources,  several  of  them 
from  Dr.  Pilchard's  work  "On  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man."  They  have  been  reduced  to  a 
suitable  size  in  photographs,  and  the  engraver 
has  attempted  to  indicate  the  fairness  or  dark- 
ness of  the  complexion  in  correspondence  there- 
to. This,  perhaps,  is  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  existing  circumstances,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  interesting  subject,  though  we  doubt 
not  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  engravings 
will  be  made  from  photographs  of  individuals — 
selected  samples  of  the  various  nations. 
We  have  learned  in  our  school  geographies  that 
there  are  four  continents — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America — and  that  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  these  differ  striking- 
ly  in  complexion  ;  the  Europeans  being 
white,  the  Asiatics  yellow,  the  Africans 
black,  the  Americans  red.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  correct,  at  the  outset,  the 
error  into  which  these  otherwise  useful 
books  have  led  us,  and  to  understand 
that  this  geographical  distribution  of  col- 
or, as  indicated  by  the  names  of  conti- 
nents, is  altogether  an  illusion. 

The  race  to  which  the  European  be- 
longs is  not  confined  to  Europe,  but 
reaches  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west, in  one  unbroken  column,  from 
Iceland  to  tropical  India.  This  fact  is 
proved  beyond  all  controversy  by  the 
affinity  that  exists  among  the  different 
languages  they  speak,  which  appear  till 
to  have  descended  from  an  idiom  si  ill 
preserved  in  India — the  Sanscrit.  It  is 
the  sacred  dialect  of  the  Brahmins,  of 
whom  we  should  judge,  from  the  por- 
trait given  by  Mr.  Branwhite,  that  they 
are  quite  an  intelligent  people  ;  and,  in- 
deed, their  history  proves  that  in  mental 
endowments  they  are  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered on  an  equality  with  any  Europeans. 
Birds  of  the  same  kind  always  sing  the  same 
notes,  although  they  may  be  carried  to  differ- 
ent countries,  and  their  plumage  may  differ  :i 
little.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  original 
identity  of  this  Indo-European  race,  as  it  i> 
called,  though  it  reaches  across  so  many  thou- 
sand miles,  is  satisfactorily  proved. 

But  how  is  it  as  regards  com]  ilex  ion  ?  The 
farther  north  we  go,  the  lighter  the  color;  the 
farther  south,  the  darker.  At  the  two  ex- 
tremes respectively,  the  men  are  auburn-haired, 


*  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamic  ah  or  the 
Conditions  and  <  'oumeofthe  Life  of  Man :  b<  ing  the  Text 
of  th  •  Lectwrss  on  Physiology  delivered  in  the  I 
of  Xctc  Pork,  by  John  w  .  Dbapi  k,  m.ik,  L.L.D.,  /'/ 
or  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology,     Published  by  n 
and  Brothere, 
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blue-eyed,  and  very  fair;  dark-haired,  black- 
oyed,  and  brown.  In  the  Alpine  countries, 
.vhere  the  temperature  is  always  low,  they  are 
of  the  former,  in  the  hot  valleys,  of  the  latter 
kind.  Of  this  race,  any  family  taken  and  trans- 
planted here  and  there  will  correspondingly 
change  its  complexion.  So  the  Jews,  who  have 
lived  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  cold  climate, 
are  red-bearded  and  blue-eyed;  but  in  India 
they  are  brown-black. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  cold  cli- 
mates may  be  met  with  either  by  traveling  to- 
ward the  pole,  or  by  ascending  mountains. 
Thus  even  in  the  torrid  zone  there  are  mount- 
ains high  enough  to  be  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year. 

It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  to  assert  that  there 
is  any  direct  connection  between  the  geography 
of  a  place  and  the  complexion  of  its  inhabitants; 
but  it  is  correct  to  assert  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  color  and  heat.  There  are  fair 
races  in  the  torrid  zone,  because  there  arc  up- 
land countries  in  the  torrid  zone  in  which  the 
climate  is  cold. 

So  complete  is  the  control  which  heat  has 
over  complexion,  that  we  ran  actually  cause  the 
latter  to  change  by  artificially  changing  the 
former.  Now  we  are  going  to  touch  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless 
take  a  personal  interest.  We  have  spoken  of 
red  and  black  bearded  men  :  in  like;  manner, 
rhere  are  among  ladies  two  kinds,  blondes  and 
brunettes.  The  blondes  will  perhaps  Learn  with 
alarm,  that  they  belong  to  a  race  which  is  fast 
dying  out;  the  brunettes  will  hear  with  pleas- 
ure, that  they  are  in  a  corresponding  way  re- 
placing their  fairer  and  (we  will  make  a  frank 
confession  of  it  at  nee),  to  our  taste,  more 
beautiful  .sifters.  What  is  it  that  the  black- 
bearded  men  and  the  brunettes  have  been  do- 


ing, thus  to  get  the  better  of  the  red-beard- 
ed men  and  the  blondes  ?  Let  us  listen  to 
what  the  Roman  authors  say  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Europe  2000  years  ago.  One  de- 
clares of  the  Gauls  that  they  are  very  fair 
and  red-haired,  horrible  from  the  fierceness 
of  their  eyes,  and  haughtily  insolent.  He 
adds,  that  in  their  brawls  they  are  sure  to 
lie  aided  by  their  powerful  blue-eyed  wives. 
Another  speaks  of  the  Germans  as  singu- 
larly broad  across  the  forehead,  red-haired, 
and  blue-eyed.  Another  says  of  the  Scotch, 
that  they  all  have  yellow  hair.  The  con- 
version of  the  Britons  to  Christianity  was 
undertaken  through  the  incident  of  the  ex- 
posure of  some  beautiful  blue-eyed  children 
for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome.  ' '  Non 
Aiigli  scd  angcli  forent  slesscnt  Christian?' — 
"They  would  not  be  English,  but  angels,  if 
they  were  Christians,"  said  a  passer-by. 
"We  ought  to  try  to  convert  them,"  remark- 
ed his  friend,  and  convert  them  they  did, 
and  the  fruits  of  that  conversion  have  ex- 
tended through  many  centuries,  and  may- 
be traced  among  the  millions  of  a  Christian 
community  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject  of  the 
battle  between  the  brunettes  and  the  blondes, 
and  how  the  latter  have  been  vanquished.  That 
vanquished  they  have  been,  nobody  can  doubt ; 
though  in  this  war,  as  in  a  good  many  other 
wars,  the  first  appearances  were  all  the  other 
way.  The  Roman  authors,  without  exception — 
we  are  almost  afraid  to  write  it,  for  among  our 
friends  we  happily  count  many  blondes — the 
Roman  authors,  then,  and  not  the  editors  of 
Harper'' s  Magazine,  observe  that  the  blondes  are 
distinguished  by  a  most  characteristic  pugnacity. 
Ammianus  certifies  to  us  that  they  "bite,  scratch, 
and  even  kick."  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
ample  endowments,  they  have  got  the  worst  of 
the  battle,  their  antagonists  having  been  aided 
by  a  powerful  auxiliary,  of  which  we  shall  now 
speak. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  Europe  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  no  longer  the  same  as  respects 
the  aspect  of  its  inhabitants  as  the  Europe  of  the 
Christian  era?  Why  is  it  that  the  descriptions 
of  the  Roman  authors  can  no  longer  be  received 
as  true  ?  Have  the  darker  complexioned  people 
been  improving  qff*  the  lighter  ones,  in  the  man- 
ner that  we  have  improved  off  the  Indians  of 
this  continent. 

Now  recall  what  was  said  a  few  lines  above 
about  the  influence  of  climate,  thai  is  to  say, 
warmth.  What  docs  it  matter  how  a  man 
warms  himself,  so  long  as  he  makes  himself 
warm?  lie  may  go  out  in  the  sunshine,  which 
is  one  way  of  doing  the  thing;  or  he  may  build 
a  comfortable  house,  make  ;i  good  hrc-phice  in 
it,  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  blankets.  That  is  an- 
other, but  just  as  effectual  a  way  ;  and  it  is  what 
Europeans  have  been  doing.  The  sun  shone 
as  bright  and  no  brighter  in  the  days  of  Ca-sar, 
but  in  the  day-  of  Ccesai  all  Europe  was  vaga- 
bond, half-naked,  half-starred.     The  cottages 
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which  have  risen  all  over  it,  the  cheerful  winter 
fires,  the  warm  clothing,  die  blankets,  these  have 
ameliorated  the  climate.  They  have  literally 
raised  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  all  over 
Europe,  and,  therefore,  the  mean  temperature 
of  its  year.  The  weapons  with  which  the  bru- 
nette is  extinguishing  the  blonde  are  tongs,  pok- 
ers, and  feather-beds.  If  this  spread  of  doinestie 
comforts  and  keeping  of  people  warm  in  the  win- 
ter is  persisted  in  much  longer,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  not  a  fair  face  will  be  seen.  It  is 
not  a  process  of  extermination,  but  rather  of 
conversion,  and  is,  therefore,  at  once  similar 
and  yet  unlike  that  formerly  applied  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  another  class  of  enchantresses  and 
witches,  in  certain  countries  that  we  might  speak 
of  if  it  were  worth  while,  by  the  aid  of  the  fag- 
got and  stake.  But  this  is  all  the  more  insid- 
ious, since  the  martyrs  themselves  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  The  brunettes 
are  roasting  the  blondes  until  they  have  done 
them  as  brown  as  themselves — a  gentle  roasting, 
to  be  sure. 

Now  we  are  going  to  make  good,  the  assertion 
that  if  you  will  warm  a  nation  it  will  turn  brown, 
and  if  you  cool  it  it  will  turn  fair,  just  as  surely 
as  that  if  you  heat  water  it  will  in  due  time 
boil,  and  if  you  cool  it  it  will  freeze.  Ladies 
who  take  an  interest  in  domestic  economy — as 
all  ladies  ought  to  do — know  very  well  that  when 
the  fire  is  low  the  cooking  takes  a  longer  time , 
and  since,  in  this  case,  the  heat  is  very  gentle, 
it  will  require  a  good  many  years  to  produce  the 
proper  effect — say  ten  or  a  dozen  centuries ; 
and  since  that  is  longer  than  any  body  lives,  it 
clearly  ought  to  require,  as  is  actually  the  case, 
several  successive  generations  to  complete  the 
operation. 

This  being  thoroughly  understood,  and  tak- 
ing as  our  guide  the  celebrated  work  of  Mrs. 
Glass  on  Cookery — a  work  to  be  found  in  every 
kitchen,  or,  if  not  there,  the  sooner  it  is  pro- 
vided the  better — we  give  the  following  receipt : 

Take  an  Asiatic  woman,  one  of  the  tawny 
yellow  people  described  in  the  school  geogra- 
phies, put  her  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  Philippine  or 
Spice  Islands,  which  is  a  very  excellent  substi- 
tute for  a  stew-pan.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add 
any  thing.  When  done,  she  should  look  like  the 
following  cut.  Before  removing  from  the  fire, 
be  particular  to  see  that  the  lips,  the  nose,  and 
the  hair  are  right. 

"But  this  is  a  Guinea  Negro!"  observes  a 
friend.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Sir.  A  native  of 
a  place  half  as  far  again  from  Guinea  as  you 
are.      It  is  only  an  Asiatic,  overdone. 

You  will  now  be  pleased  to  accompany  us  to 
the  north  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and,  entering  the 
portals  of  the  Chinese  wall,  survey  the  Central 
Flowery  Kingdom.  From  hence  you  may  take 
a  .Mandarin — whom  you  may  know  by  a  certain 
dreaminess  about  the  eves,  produced,  they  say. 
by  his  spending  all  his  nights  in  fighting  cock- 
roaches in  a  porcelain  bowl,  with  a  few  choice 
spirits.  }\\<  companions,  and  losing  heavily  on  the 
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bets  he  has  made.  The  dreaminess  of  his  eyes 
we  can  account  for  on  the  cockroach  theory,  and 
smoking  opium ;  but  their  obliquity  wre  can  not 
so  perfectly  explain.  That  will  be  a  subject  for 
your  profound  contemplation.  Now  for  Mrs. 
Glass, 


Take  such  a  Mandarin,  put  him  in  a  refrig 
erator,  stuff  him  with  whale  blubber  and  train 
oil.     Let  the  cooling  be  gradual.     Serve  him  up 
as  a  Kamtschatkan  as  soon  as  you  find  that  tie 
looks  like  the  cut  at  the  head  of  the  next  page 

In  this  case,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  desired  appearance,  unless  you 
follow  the  philosophical  example  of  certain  sail 
ors,  who  hired  one  of  these  fish-feeding  people, 
for  a  dram  of  train  oil,  to  wash  his  lace.      Here 
upon  they  observed,  with  surprise,  that  his  com 
plexion  was  fair,  his  eyes  straight,  and  his  cheek.- 
ruddy — a  surprise  which  was  evidently  recipro 
eated  on  his  part,  as  they  judged  by  the  inces 
Bant  inquiries  he  made  Avhy  they  had  been  so 
indelicate  as  to  cut  oil"  their  coat-tails. 

Now   on    comparing   the    Kamtschatkan.  the 
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KAMTSCIIATiiAN. 

Chinaman,  and  the  Philippine  negro  togeth- 
er, we  are  drawn  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  so-called  yellow  type  of  men 
in  cold  countries  is  fair,  in  hot  countries  is 
dark.  Every  thing,  therefore,  depends  on 
heat. 

If  this  is  denied,  let  us  next  take  a  turn 
into  Africa.  And  if  in  our  journey  we  are 
provided  with  a  thermometer,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  temperature  now  and  then  as  we 
walk  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  We  shall  observe  that  it  rises 
degree  by  degree  as  we  go  to  the  equator, 
and  descends  degree  by  degree  therefrom  to 
the  Cape.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
difference  is  not  great,  and  we  shall  run  no 
risk  of  being  contradicted  if  we  declare  that 
the  whole  place  is  most  uncomfortably  hot. 
It  is  like  the  saucepan  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
above  mentioned,  on  a  larger  scale. 

Again,  we  may  make  our  examination  in 
another  way.  Starting  from  the  east  coast, 
>vc  may  travel  westwardly  across  the  centre 
of  the  country.  Our  thermometer  will  show 
ns  that  the  heat  is  increasing  all  along  the 
journey,  and  has  attained  its  maximum  at  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.     Doubtless  we  shall  have  no- 


ticed the  sable  tribes  as  we  passed  along.  The 
Kgvptians  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  be 
of  more  than  a  tawny  red  tint ;  the  Abyssin- 
ians  of  a  brown  olive.  Of  these  people  it  is 
interesting  to  remark,  that  their  language, 
the  Amharic,  approaches  more  closely  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew  than  any  other  existing  one. 
Dr.  Draper  has  had  something  to  say  respect- 
ing their  Christianization  and  civilization,  to 
which  we  may  refer  the  reader.  Their  north- 
ern neighbors,  the  Egyptians,  will  ever  form 
a  most  interesting  and  delightful  subject  of 
study  to  every  intelligent  man,  since  it  is  now 
universally  conceded  that  among  them  hu- 
man civilization  first  arose. 

To  the  south  of  the  Abyssinians,  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  nations  become  black,  and  pre- 
sent the  features  of  a  barbarism  from  which 
they  are  only  now  emerging.  If  the  following 
portrait  of  a  native  of  Mozambique  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  this  people,  we 
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should  judge  unfavorably  of  their  moral  qual- 
ities, more  particularly  of  their  benevolence. 
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And,  indeed,  upon  tins  and  on  all  other  [joints  we 
should  wholly  decline  any  personal  controversy 
with  them.  Out  at  sea,  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  we  should  lind  ourselves  much  more  at 
borne,  and  in  considerably  greater  quietude  of 
mind,  in  the  large  and  comparatively  temperate 
island  of  Madagascar,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  already  made  a  great  intellectual  advance. 
Though  we  never  could  understand  what  was  the 
use  of  that  portion  of  the  dress  of  our  own  people, 
we  perceive  that,  in  this  case,  the  shirt-collar  is 
the  index  of  a  civilized  state — a  test  which,  if 
we  apply  it  to  the  native  of  Guinea,  at  once  in- 
dicates to  us  his  condition  of  intellect.  Of  his 
bodily  state  we  may  say,  Clearly  a  case  of  over- 


the  complexion  increases  with  the  quantity  of 

the  annual  heat. 

Now  we  may  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  come  to 
our  own  America.  Here,  of  course,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  repecting  the  intrusive  Indo-Eu- 
ropean race;  our  remarks  an;  limited  to  the 
literal  and  proper  "  Know  Nothings,"  the  orig- 
inal owners  of  the  soil.  Respecting  these,  al 
though  they  are  living  side  by  side  with  us,  and 
indeed  among  us,  the  most  singular  error  pre- 
vails. We  shall  credit  the  blunder  to  our 
school  geographies  before-mentioned,  and  pro- 
ceed to  correct  it.  All  Indians  are  not  red  men. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  olive-black  na- 
tives of  California,  whose  portrait  (as  also  that 
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cooking — burnt  to  a  coal — and  the  hair  singed 
and  frizzled.  These  are  evidently  they  who, 
according  to  the  proverb,  have  jumped  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

For  Africa  it  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  for 
Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  various  shades 
of  color  among  the  nations,  and  the  depth  of 
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of  the  sketch  below,  indicating  their  occupation  | 
is  taken  from  Choris's  "  Voj^age  Pittoresque." 
The  appearance  of  these  Indians  is  a  very  good 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  that  author  says, 
that  "the  climate  is  very  dry  and  hot."  Fore- 
warned, forearmed  !  If  parasols  and  Panama 
hats  have  any  virtue  in  them,  one  would  decline 
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to  look  like  that  man,  even  if  it  does 
take  a  thousand  years  to  come  up  to  his 
standard. 

No  one  would  surely  confound  these 
black  Californians  with  the  regular  red- 
skins. All  America  is  not  equally  hot. 
and  all  Indians,  therefore,  can  not  be 
equally  dark.  Besides,  it  is  one  thing 
to  spend  one's  life  stark-naked  on  the 
hot  sea-shore,  catching  fish,  with  the 
blazing  reflection  from  the  waves  to 
boot,  and  another  to  be  in  the  cool  um- 
brageous woods,  with  one's  wife  doing 
the  drudgery.  It  is  no  more  to  be  be- 
lieved that,  under  such  different  cir- 
cumstances, two  men  would  bake  alike, 
than  it  is  to  be  believed  that  two  sides 
of  a  piece  of  toast  will  brown  at  the 
same  time.  The  Sac  chief  whose  por- 
trait is  here  furnished,  can  not  be  said 
to  be  more  than  half-done.  His  com- 
panion, the  Cherokee,  is  even  a  turn 
lighter.  Mr.  Catlin,  from  whom  these 
portraits  are  taken  (if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken), says  of  the  former  that  he  was  a 
high-minded  and  gallant  warrior,  and  a 
polished  gentleman.  From  his  looks  we  should 
have  scarcely  thought  so ;  however,  we  will  not 
contest  the  point,  recollecting  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guess  how  good  even  a  baked  potato 
may  be  until  you  have  got  off  the  skin. 

The  American  continent,  compared  with  Af- 
rica, nowhere  exhibits  an  intensely  high,  long- 
continued  temperature.  The  former  can  only 
stew  people,  the  latter  can  grill  them.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  very  different  from  the  great 
sandy  deserts  of  Central  Africa — it  moderates 
the  equinoctial  climate.  In  its  coterminous 
highland  districts,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  al- 
titude is  so  great  that  a  comparatively  moderate 
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temperature  prevails;  and  here,  accordingly, 
were  found,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discov- 
ery, the  germs  of  indigenous  American  civiliza- 
tion. Throughout  both  continents,  north  and 
south,  the  complexion  is  in  correspondence  with 
the  climate,  and  the  Indian  races  are  no  more 
homogeneous  in  different  latitudes  than  are  the 
mean  temperatures  thereof  identical.  At  the 
extremes,  north  and  south,  the  complexion  is 
paler,  and  it  deepens  as  the  advance  is  made 
toward  the  foci  of  greatest  heat. 

From  all  these  various  facts  we  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  color  of  the  skin  of  man 
corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  locality 
occupied  by  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  color  that  men 
differ;  they  differ  also  as  respects  the  shape 
of  their  skulls.  A  low,  retreating  forehead, 
with  the  brain,  as  it  were,  at  the  back  of  the 
face,  and  a  projecting  muzzle,  is  invariably 
the  indication  of  animality.  So  close,  in- 
deed, is  this  connection,  that  many  eminent 
anatomists — as,  for  example,  Camper — have 
applied  it  even  to  the  measurement  of  the 
capacity  of  various  animals.  The  reader 
should  not  suppose  that  because  the  skull  is 
hard  and  the  brain  soft,  that  the  former  is  ;i 
sort  of  mould  for  the  latter.  In  reality  just 
the  reverse  is  the  case — the  shape  and  size 
of  the  skull  are  determined  by  the  degree 
of  development  of  the;  brain.  Moreover,  any 
part  of  the  body  which  is  constantly  used 
undergoes  expansion  ;  if  disused,  it  dimin- 
ishes. The  brain  and  its  different  regions 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  \cry  hot  and  in  very  cold  climates  the 
skull  will  have  ;i  base  form  from  want  of  devel- 
opment of  the  brain;  for  the  simple  reasons, 
that  in  the,  former  man  can  not  think,  and  in 
the  latter,  because  of  the  hardships  under  which 
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life  ii  maintained,  he  baa  something  else  to  do, 
or,  at  all  events,  his  thinking  will  he  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  where  his  next  meal  is  to 
conic  from.  The  popular  notion  that  a  project- 
ing muzzle  is  an  outward  ami  visible  Bign  of  an 

inward  appetency   of  the  jaws   for   food,  which 

have  gathered  this  shape  from  their  perpetually 
reaching  forth  in  an  anticipatory  way,  is  alto- 
gether erroneous,  or  only  to  he  defended  upon 

the  theories  of  Lamare,  or  perhaps  hy  the  "  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation."  The  jaws  appear  to  project 
only  because  there  is  a  lack  of  brain  to  expand 
the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

If  these  principles  are  understood,  it  will  easi- 
ly be  seen  that  a  base  form  of  skull  may  occur 
with  any  complexion.  Its  existence  is  an  in- 
dication of  social  degradation  and  physical  want. 
Though  one  would  scarcely  suppose  so,  varia- 
tions in  the  shape  of  the  skull  are  much  more 
easily  occasioned  than  changes  of  complexion  ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  require  so  long  a  period  of 
time.  Thus  the  European  Turks  no  longer  ex- 
hibit the  base  form  of  the  skulls  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  opposite  state  of  things,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  base  form  of  skull,  may  be  every 
day  noticed  in  the  degraded  and  vagabond  pop- 
ulation of  many  European  cities. 

Having  now  given  our  physiological  views  re- 
specting the  cooking  of  men,  we  ought  next  to 
describe  their  qualities  in  the  cooked  state,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  been  parboiled,  boiled, 
parched,  toasted,  baked,  roasted,  or,  alas !  grilled 
to  a  coal.  We  prefer,  however,  to  abstract  from 
Dr.  Draper's  book  some  statements  on  these 
points : 

"We  can  not  read  the  histories  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  we  can  not  examine  the  present  con- 
dition of  those  continents,  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  people  inhabiting  them 
possess  a  distinct  mental  constitution.  After 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the  influence  of 
physical  circumstances  on  the  organization  of 
man,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  inquire  here  in 
what  that  distinction  has  originated.  It  is,  per- 
haps, most  significantly  expressed,  if  we  say  that 
the  mind  of  the  Asiatic  is  essentially  synthetic, 
that  of  the  European  analytic.  The  former  is 
the  creator  of  systems  of  theology,  law,  science, 
some  of  which  have  endured  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  have  been  adopted  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  The  latter  pursues  his 
course  in  a  way  less  grand,  but  which,  since  it 
has  a  better  ascertained  foundation,  leads  to 
more  certain,  and,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
will  show  more  powerful,  wide -spread,  and 
equally  lasting  results.  The  intellectual  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Asiatic  has  been  attended  with  the 
advantage  of  producing  an  almost  definite  so- 
cial state.  In  Asia  the  customs  remain  invari- 
able ;  every  thing  is  in  a  state,  as  we  might 
term,  of  stagnation,  or,  as  they  consider  it,  of 
repose.    On  the  other  hand,  the  analytical  tend 

ency  of  the  European  has  led  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  political  anarchy  of  our  times,  when 

fundamental  doctrines  of  every  kind  are  called 
in  question,  and  scarce  two  men   can  he  found 


whose  views  on   religious,  political,  and  social 

questions  coincide.    In  Asia  there  are  no  q 
tions,   hut  only. affirmations.      Europe,  except 

when  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years  enforced 
the  Asiatic  system,  has  ever  been  prone  to  ask 
questions.  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
she  returned  to  this  propensity,  she  has  been 
passing  through  a  chaos  of  doubt  in  the  innu- 
merable answers  she  receives. 

"With  an  intellect  of  this  analytical  kind  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  European  could 
ever  have  spontaneously  entered  on  the  career 
of  civilization.  The-  contact  of  the  Asiatic  was 
essential  to  him,  as  giving  him  the  material  on 
which  to  work.  Nor  Was  it  of  importance  wheth- 
er the  basis  from  which  he  thus  started,  and  the 
additions  which  from  time  to  time  he  has  re- 
ceived were  true  or  false,  they  furnished  him 
with  the  essential  condition  that  was  wanted. 
The  dissector  must  have  his  subject.  The  his- 
tory of  Europe,  whether  as  regards  philosophic- 
al, religious,  or  political  affairs,  bears  the  im- 
press of  the  analytical  mind  of  the  white  man. 
In  Asia,  on  all  these  points,  they  tend  to  the 
homogeneous ;  in  Europe,  every  day  makes  us 
more  and  more  heterogeneous. 

"Thus,  compared  with  that  of  the  Asiatic,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  mind  of  the  Euro- 
pean is  of  the  higher  order.  Moreover,  though 
our  moral  qualities  are  not  equal  to  our  intel- 
lectual, the  manner  in  which  we  act  under  the 
conditions  in  which  we  arc  placed  asserts  our 
superiority  even  in  that  regard.  The  instances 
are  many  in  which  we  do  not  dare  to  carry  our 
convictions  into  execution,  and  each  of  these 
illustrates  the  inequality  here  set  forth.  To  be 
content  with  the  chances  of  things,  to  suffer  the 
events  of  life  uncomplainingly,  is  surely  not  so 
worthy  a  character  as  to  demand  a  reason,  and 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  resistance. 

"The  intellectual  superiority  of  the  European 
over  the  Asiatic  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  their 
relative  power  over  the  African,  who  is  confess- 
edly, in  this  respect,  beneath  them  both.  To 
go  no  farther  back  than  the  last  ten  centuries, 
both  have,  in  their  special  way,  exerted  their  in- 
fluence. Here  and  there,  on  the  outskirts  of 
that  great  continent,  the  European  has  made  a 
faint,  but  at  the  best  only  a  transitory  impression. 
The  Asiatic  has  pervaded  it  through  and  through. 
Of  the  promising  churches  which  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  fringed  the  Northern  coast. 
scarce  any  vestige  now  remains.  The  faith  of 
Arabia  has  not  only  supplanted  them,  but  is 
spreading  even  to  the  ("ape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
this,  as  it  would  appear,  spontaneously.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  European,  with  that  universal 
charity  which  is  his  noblest  attribute,  has  spared 
no  exertions  and  DO  expense  to  diffuse  the  bless- 
ings which  have  been  conferred  by  Providence 
on  him.  And  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  in  vain, 
though  enforced  by  the  great  example  of  his 
civilization  and  physical  power.  In  this  we  sec 
the  affinity  of  the  mind  of  Africa  with  that  of 

Asia,  of  which  it  is  an  exaggeration,  and  its  in- 
congruity with  that  of  Europe.      It  can  not,  in 
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its  present  state,  appreciate  our  manner  of 
thinking,  it  can  not  embrace  our  conceptions  of 

truth,  but  delivers  itself  unresistingly  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  East,  with  all  their  errors  of  faith 
and  all  their  imperfections  of  polity. 

"Since  I  have  been  drawn  into  a  psychical 
comparison  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  in  the 
foregoing  particulars,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consider  the  two  races  in  another  respect — the 
condition  of  their  females.  In  the  barbarous 
state,  the  woman  is  the  slave  of  the  man  :  the 
Mohammedan  makes  her  his  toy,  the  European 
his  companion.  The  avarice  of  the  former  for 
beauty  is  replaced  in  the  latter  by  an  avarice 
for  wealth.  The  treasures  of  the  one  are  placed 
in  a  harem ;  those  of  the  other  are  perhaps  in- 
vested in  the  public  stocks. 

"The  natural  position  of  the  female  sex  in  this 
respect  is  indicated  at  once  by  the  relation  of 
numbers.  In  Europe,  for  every  10G  male  births 
there  are  100  female  ;  and  as  the  sex  of  offspring 
is  influenced  by  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents, 
the  older  parent  giving  a  tendency  to  its  own 
<ex,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  the  in- 
fants born  of  polygamy  the  males  will  prepon- 
derate, reversing  the  result  which  is  observed  in 
the  great  cities  of  Western  Europe,  in  which  the 
ratio  of  female  births  rises  above  its  true  mean 
by  nearly  four  per  cent,  when  the  births  are  il- 
legitimate. In  that  term  of  the  market — four 
per  cent. — what  a  volume  of  information  is  here 
conveyed  !  It  tells  us  that  the  European  f2inale 
does  not  fall  at  once  ;  that  there  intervene  years 
of  resistance  to  temptation — a  struggle  of  virtue 
against  penury  and  distress;  but  it  also  reveals 
the  precocious  wickedness  of  man. 

"  Considering,  therefore,  the  near  equality  of 
male  and  female  births,  we  may  truly  assert  that 
monogamy  is  the  proper  condition  of  our  spe- 
cies, and  that,  apart  from  its  social  evils  and 
criminality,  polygamy  is  an  unnatural  state.  I 
shall  pass,  as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  assertion 
of  those  who,  in  this  Christian  country,  practice 
so  shameful  a  vice,  that  we  might  as  well  divide 
the  number  of  square  acres  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  de- 
clare it  immoral  in  any  one  to  possess  a  larger 
estate  than  corresponds  to  the  quotient  thereof. 
Acknowledging  the  natural  depravity  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  I  accept  with  humiliation  the  rebuke 
that  the  most  enlightened  communities  exhibit, 
in  these  respects,  a  deplorable  spectacle  ;  and 
that  the  vices  of  the  Mohammedan  harems  find 
their  full  counterpoise  in  the  general,  the  awful, 
and,  in  many  places,  the  legalized  prostitution 
of  Christian  cities. 

"Europe  has  adopted,  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  its  religious  system,  the  grand  Asiatic 
truth  of  the  Unity  of  God,  hut  in  its  familj 
tern  has  rejected  the  immemorial  and  wide- 
spread Asiatic  practice  of  polygamy*  Thai  cir 
Comstance  has  mad'-  it  what  it  is,  The  mono- 
gamous habit  has  tended  to  draw  the  family  tie 
more  firmly,  and  has  led  to  the  accumulation 
and  transmission  of  wealth  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  same  house.     With  this  has 


arisen  a  liability  to  concentration  of  power  in 
castes,  and  the  use  of  surnames,  which  have  per- 
petuated family  interests  and  family  pride.  In 
Europe,  the  career  of  improvement  is  in  the  so- 
ciety ;  in  Asia,  it  is  in  the  individual — the  un- 
known, starving,  illiterate,  but  strong-willed  sol- 
dier of  to-day,  is  the  pasha,  the  emperor,  the 
caliph  to-morrow.  The  castes  of  India  form  but 
a  trifling  exception  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  midst 
of  a  universal  despotism,  the  primest  democratic- 
element  is  concealed,  for  the  career  is  open  to 
talent.  Through  this,  Asia  has  asserted  her  su- 
periority again  and  again.  Europe  has  never 
produced  a  great  lawgiver.  Asia  has  produced 
many.  Generations  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  men  have  followed  the  maxims  of  Confucius 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years ;  three  hun- 
dred millions  are  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
The  faiths  which  govern  the  daily  life  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race  may  well  be  an  awful 
spectacle  to  us — the  more  awful  because  we 
know  that  they  are  a  delusion.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  these  great  results  in  the  Western  con- 
tinent is  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian  Church. 
But  Kome  owed  the  origin  of  her  system  to  Asi- 
atic missionaries  ;  nor  Avas  it  the  completed  work 
of  the  hand  of  one  man — it  was  the  offspring  of 
centuries,  the  joint  issue  of  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious sacerdotal  kings.  In  military  life  the 
highest  qualities  shine  forth.  If  the  talent  for 
command  and  the  capacity  of  a  statesman  are  to 
be  measured  by  the  grandeur  of  undertakings 
and  their  success,  it  still  remains  for  Europe  to 
produce  a  soldier  the  equal  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and 
a  king  like  Tamerlane.  These  great  captains 
held  almost  all  Asia  in  their  iron  grasp.  The 
opinions  we  commonly  hold  respecting  these  il- 
lustrious men  have  come  to  us  through  perverted 
channels.  Such  prodigious  successes  as  theirs 
imply  the  highest  intellectual  powers.  Their 
true  character  appears  when  we  compare  them 
with  their  European  contemporaries.  At  the 
same  time  that  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  mys- 
tifying his  people  with  the  imposture  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  Henry  VI.  of  England  Avas  engaged  in 
the  burning  of  necromancers  who  had  attempted 
his  life  by  melting  an  enchanted  wax  image  be- 
fore the  fire,  Ulug  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Tamer- 
lane, Avas  determining  with  precision  the  latitude 
of  Samarcand,  his  capital,  with  a  mural  quad* 
rant  of  180  feet  radius,  and  making  a  catalogue 
of  the  stars  from  his  own  observations,  which. 
more  than  two  hundred  years  subsequently,  Ava? 
printed  at  the  University  of  Oxford! 

"If  the  European  Avishcs  to  know  how  much 
he  oavcs  to  the  Asiatic,  he  has  only  to  cast  a 
glance  at  an  hour  of  his  daily  life.  The  clock 
which  summons  him  from  his  bid  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  the  invention  of  the  Bast,  as  were  also 
clepsydras  and  sun-dial-;.  The  prayer  for  his 
daily  bread,  which  he  lias  said  from  his  infancy, 
first  rose  from  the  side  of  a  Syrian  mountain. 
The  linens  and  cottons  with  which  he  clothes 
himself,  though  thev  may  be  very  fine,  are  in- 
ferior to  those  which  have  been  made  time  im- 
memorial in  tie'  looms  of  India.      The  silk  was 
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stolen  bv  some  missionaries  for  his  benefit  from 
China.  He  could  buy  a  better  razor  than  that 
with  which  he  shaves  himself  in  the  old  city  of 
Damascus,  where  steel  was  first  invented.     The 

coffee  he  experts  at  hreakl'ast  w;is  first  grown 
by  the  Arabians,  and  the  natives  of  Upper  In- 
dia prepared  the  Bugar  with  which  he  sweetens 
it.  A  schoolboy  can  tell  the  meaning  of  the 
Sanscrit  words,  sacchara  canda.  If  his  tastes 
are  light,  and  he  prefers  tea,  the  virtues  of  that 
excellent  leaf  were  first  pointed  out  by  the  in- 
dustrious Chinese.  They  also  taught  him  how 
to  make  and  use  the  cup  and  saucer  in  which  to 
serve  it.  His  breakfast  tray  was  lackered  in 
Japan.  There  is  a  tradition  that  leavened 
bread  was  first  made  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
The  egg  he  is  breaking  was  laid  by  a  fowl  whose 
ancestors  were  domesticated  by  the  Malaccans, 
unless  she  may  have  been — though  that  Avill  not 
alter  the  case — a  modern  Shanghai.  If  there 
are  preserves  and  fruits  on  his  board,  let  him 
remember  with  thankfulness  that  Persia  first 
gave  him  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  plum.  If 
in  any  of  these  delicate  preparations  he  detects 
the  flavor  of  alcohol,  let  it  remind  him  that  that 
substance  was  first  distilled  by  the  Arabians, 
who  have  set  him  the  praiseworthy  example, 
which  it  will  be  for  his  benefit  to  follow,  of  ab- 
staining from  its  use.  When  he  talks  about 
coffee  and  alcohol,  he  is  using  Arabic  words. 
A  thousand  years  before  it  had  occurred  to  him 
to  enact  laws  of  restriction  on  the  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks,  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  had  ac- 
complished the  same  object ;  and  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  has  compelled,  to  this  day,  all 
Asia  and  Africa  to  obey  it.  We  gratify  our 
taste  for  personal  ornament  in  the  way  the  Ori- 
entals have  taught  us,  with  pearls,  rubies,  sap- 
phires, diamonds.  Of  public  amusements  it  is 
the  same  ;  the  most  magnificent  fire-works  are 
at  this  day  to  be  seen  in  India  and  China.  And 
as  regards  the  pastimes  of  private  life,  Europe 
has  produced  no  invention  which  can  rival  the 
game  of  chess.  We  have  no  hydraulic  construc- 
tions as  great  as  the  Chinese  canal ;  no  fortifi- 
cations as  extensive  as  the  Chinese  wall.  We 
have  no  Artesian  wells  that  can  at  all  approach 
in  depth  some  of  theirs ;  we  have  not  yet  resort- 
ed to  the  practice  of  obtaining  coal  gas  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  ;  they  have  borings  for  that 
purpose  more  than  3000  feet  deep. 

"  Similar  observations  may  be  made  if  we 
examine  the  Asiatic  contributions  to  science. 
While  the  learned  of  Europe  were  forbidding, 
as  a  heresy,  the  doctrine  of  the  globular  figure 
of  the  earth,  the  Caliph  Al-Maimon  Avas  meas- 
uring the  length  of  a  degree  along  the  shore  of 
the  lied  Sea.  lie  and  his  successors  repeated- 
ly determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  A 
Saracen  constructed  the  first  table  of  sines,  anoth- 
er explained  the  nature  of  twilight,  and  showed 
the  importance  of  allowing  for  atmospheric  re- 
fraction in  astronomical  observations.  Algebra 
itself  was  invented  and  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Mohammedans,  who  gave  it  the  name  it 
l>  ais.      The  same  may  be  said   of  chemistry. 


It  is  needless  to  pursue  these  statements,  foi 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  tin 
history  of  any  blanch  of  science  existing  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  will  find  how  deep  are  it- 
obligations  to  Asia.  I  shall,  therefore,  add  but 
one  fact  more ;  the  invention  of  the  figures  of 
arithmetic,  which  in  reality  gave  birth  to  thai 
science,  and  laid  knowledge  and  commerce 
equally  under  obligations.  For  its  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  universality,  this  invention  alone  is 
enough  to  command  the  gratitude  of  the  human 
race.  The  manner  of  using  the  cipher,  and 
placing  the  figures,  is  one  of  the  happiest  sug- 
gestions of  the  genius  of  man. 

"I  shall  not  contrast  with  these  statements  a 
catalogue  of  the  contributions  of  the  European. 
We  know  our  OAvn  doings  Ave  11  enough.  But 
such  facts  as  the  preceding  may  serve  to  remind 
us  that  the  European  is  no  more  justified  in 
ignoring  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  the  Asi- 
atic, than  the  Asiatic  is  justified  in  regarding 
him  as  a  barbarian.  In  the  advance  of  our 
common  humanity  both  have  taken,  and  still 
are  taking  their  share.  The  European  has 
brought  to  the  neAV  continent  he  discovered  his 
religion,  his  laAvs,  his  literature,  his  science,  and 
it  may  be  a  profitable  subject  of  reflection  to 
him,  that  under  them  the  Indian  is  dying  away  ! 
The  Asiatic  has  likeAvise  carried  the  Koran  into 
Africa.  Our  prejudices  and  education  ought 
not  to  conceal  from  us  that  there  must  surely 
be  some  adaptedness,  even  if  it  be  in  a  sensual 
respect,  betAveen  its  doctrines  and  the  ideas  of 
many  climates,  many  nations,  many  colors. 
The  light  of  the  Arabian  Crescent  shines  on  all 
countries,  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Chi- 
nese Avail.  In  those  pestilential  and  sun-burnt 
forests  under  the  equinoctial  line,  cities  are 
springing  up,  with  their  ten,  their  tAventy,  their 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  That  implies  sub- 
ordination, law,  civilization.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  not  a  course  of  events  which  Avould  have 
been  chosen  by  the  French  on  the  north  Avith 
their  military  colonies ;  the  English  on  the 
south  with  their  commercial  establishments; 
the  Americans  on  the  Avest  with  their  political 
institutions ;  but  it  is  the  course  of  Providence. 
Let  us  be  thankful  if  the  African  be  rescued 
from  the  abyss  of  barbarism,  and  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  higher  morality  and  holier  re- 
ligion, as  brought  he  will  be  at  last,  even  though 
it  be  by  the  hand  of  the  Prophet. 

"From  these  considerations  on  the  effect  of 
Asiatic  civilization  upon  Africa,  Ave  may  profit- 
ably turn  to  a  brief  statement  of  that  of  Europe 
upon  the  red  races  of  America.  This  result  in 
the  tAvo  continents,  north  and  south,  is,  that  in  the 
latter,  out  of  almost  1,700,000  aborigines,  near 
ly  1,000,000  have  embraced  Christianity,  less 
than  100,000  remaining  in  the  saA-age  state. 
No  such  favorable  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  aborigines  of  the  northern  continent, 
who.  as  is  well  known,  arc  steadily  diminishing 
in  numbers,  and  many  tribes  that  Avere  once 
numerous  have  disappeared.  This  has  taker, 
place  notwithstanding  the  care  which  has  ben 
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manifested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  all  those  who  are  within  its  territories. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  drawn  by  some  eminent  authors,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  can  be  maintained ;  that 
1  this  consideration,  if  we  can  separate  it  from 
the  events  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  for  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  soldiers,  and  not  the 
ministers  of  religion,  are  responsible,  must  be 
allowed  to  reflect  honor  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  cast  a  deep  shade  on  the  history 
of  Protestantism.' 

"That  this  conclusion  is  incorrect,  is  shown  at 
once  by  the  very  tables  that  are  relied  on  for  its 
support.  Out  of  the  100,000  of  the  aborigines 
of  South  America  who  remain  heathen,  more 
than  G6,000,  that  is  to  say  two-thirds,  belong  to 
the  Araucanian  and  Patagonian  branches,  who 
are  the  counterparts,  for  that  continent,  of  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 
can territories  in  this.  Upon  these  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  no  impression  whatever  has  been 
made.  Of  the  Patagonian  branch,  estimated  at 
more  than  32,000,  only  100  individuals  are 
stated  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  of 
the  Araucanian  branch,  consisting  of  34,000,  not 
one.  It  is  by  bringing  into  these  discussions 
the  singular  and  wide-spread  error,  that  all  the 
aboriginal  American  tribes  are  alike,  and  by 
not  making  due  allowance  for  their  habits  of 
life,  their  physical  and  mental  endowments, 
that  this  mistake  has  arisen.  But  whoever  will 
consider  the  facts  as  they  actually  stand,  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  just  as 
well  marked  differences  among  these  people  as 
there  are  in  the  climates  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  live.  Intellectually  there  is  even  a 
greater  difference  between  the  Indian  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  of  Peru  than 
there  is  in  their  physical  aspect ;  the  one  is  an 
intractable  savage,  the  other  docile  and  easily 
led ;  the  one  has  never  yet  been  enslaved,  the 
other  prospers  and  increases  in  numbers,  though 
he  has  sustained  all  the  consequences  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  By  chance, 
or,  perhaps,  as  Ave  should  more  truly  say,  through 
Providence,  the  field  of  Catholic  labor  has  been 
among  the  more  docile  races,  that  of  Protestant 
among  the  more  untamable.  And  the  result 
is  exactly  such  as  under  those  circumstances  a 
philosopher  would  be  led  to  expect. 

"  I  can  not  here  avoid  recalling  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
comparative  progress  of  Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedanism  in  Africa,  for  we  find  upon  our 
own  continent  a  repetition  of  the  facts  which 
were  presented  to  us  there.  The  chance-,  if 
such  a  term  can  on  this  occasion  with  propriety 
he  used,  of  the  diffusion  of  Christian  civilization 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  existing  intellect- 
ual development  of  the  community  among  whom 
the  attempt  is  made.  Mohammedanism  has 
diffused  itself  in  Africa,  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  thai  ( latholicism  h;i>  rocceeded  in  Amer- 
ica, because  its  operation  was  commenced  upon 
those  tribes  best  prepared  to  receive  it. 


"  We  can  not  have  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  effect  of  climate  on  civilization  than  that 
which  is  offered  by  the  American  Indians.  As 
is  well  known,  throughout  all  those  latitudes  in 
which  life  is  maintained  with  difficulty,  by  reason 
of  their  inclemency,  all  the  tribes  both  of  the 
north  and  south  continent  were  in  a  barbarous 
state ;  yet  in  those  more  pleasant  countries  to- 
ward the  tropics,  in  which,  by  reason  of  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  a  higher  mean 
temperature,  the  inhabitants  had  little  occasion 
to  work,  and  passed  their  lives  in  comparative 
plenty  and  ease,  a  special  civilization  had  arisen. 
It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  observe  how  the 
main  features  of  Asiatic  and  European  civiliza- 
tion were  presented  in  this  case,  doubtless  with- 
out any  communication  with  those  continents, 
for  it  shows  how  the  human  mind  is  ever  prone 
to  unfold  itself  in  the  same  way,  to  give  birth  to 
the  same  ideas,  and  to  the  same  inventions. 
The  civilized  Americans  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  organized  in  communities  not  unlike  those 
with  which  the  white  man  is  elsewhere  familiar, 
living  in  cities  which  were  regulated  by  munici- 
pal laws  also  familiar  enough  to  us,  maintaining 
among  their  social  institutions  fixed  ideas  re- 
specting property  and  family  rights,  having  a 
national  religion,  an  established  priesthood,  and 
the  means  of  recording  events,  which,  though 
imperfect,  were  not  unlike  those  which  obtained 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  own  civilization. 
If  they  had  not  a  knowledge  of  iron  and  the 
plow,  they  had  already  fallen  upon  the  early 
Asiatic  plan  of  subjugating  and  domesticating 
such  animals  as  were  suitable  to  their  purposes. 
Civilization  arose  among  these  people  in  similar 
localities,  and  under  similar  circumstances  of  life, 
as  it  had  arisen  among  our  ancestors  in  the  old 
world,  and,  such  is  the  sameness  of  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  was  advancing  in  exactly 
the  same  way. 

"Although  for  a  time,  among  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indian  may  maintain  himself,  but  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  same  destiny 
awaits  him  which  has  befallen  his  North  Ameri- 
can brother.  He  can  not  withstand  the  enter- 
prise and  activity  which  are  leading  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  white  invaders  of  his  native  soil. 
Even  though  the  age  of  cruelty  to  these  unfortu- 
nates has  passed  away,  never  more  to  return, 
and  enlightened  governments,  animated  by  sen- 
timents into  which  no  mercenary  consideration 
enters,  interest  themselves  in  their  welfare,  it  Is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  nations  depending  on 
such  an  artificial  support  can  long  continue  to 
exist.  In  this  inevitable  decline  the  tropical 
races  may  far  more  worthily  excite  our  commis- 
eration than  those  of  the  higher  latitudes.  Nor 
is  their  departure  unavenged.  They  leave  be 
hind  them  two  curses — tobacco  and  syphilis." 

Bo  much  for  the  cooking  of  men  and  the  con 
sequences  of  it.      We  commend  the  whole  sub 
ject  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.     Thev 
will  find  it  full  of  interest,  and  very  well  worth* 
of  their  time  and  attention, 
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WILD  LIFE  IN  OREGON. 

BY  WILLIAM  V.   WELLS. 

EARLY  in  October,  1855,  with  an  old  com- 
panion of  my  peregrinations — one  of  those 
golden-tempered,  delightful  traveling-compan- 
ions with  whom  to  associate  is  a  perpetual  treat 
— I  found  myself  on  board  the  stanch  steam- 
ship Columbia,  bound  from  San  Francisco  to 
Oregon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  came 
in  sight  of  Trinidad,  a  little  hamlet  situated 
about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francis- 
co. It  was  quite  chirk  as  the  steamer  came  to, 
uear  a  black,  sen-beaten  rock,  through  whose 
caverns  the  sea  roared  with  a  dismal  moan.  An 
inhospitable  coast  is  that  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon, where,  from  San  Diego  to  Paget  Sound, 
a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  there  is 
found  but  one  port — that  of  San  Francisco — to 
which  the  dismantled  ship  may  fly  for  refuge  in 
a  gale  from  seaward.  Trinidad  is  a  "port;" 
hut  justly  regarded  with  terror  by  the  mariner 
in  times  of  tempest.  The  fog  limited  our  ob- 
servations from  the  quarter-deck  to  :i  few  dim- 
ly-discerned huts  far  up  the  bank,  and  the  only 
sound  of  civilization  WW  the  distant  crying  of 
i  child  ever  and  anon  mingling  with  the  surfs 
roar.  Freight  was  discharged,  and  a  speedy 
leave  taken  of  sorry-looking  Trinidad. 

On  the  following  morning  the  discharge  of  a 
r tail  from  the  bows  brought  US  to  the  deck, 
when  we,  found  the  steamer  heading  into  the 
bay  or  roadstead   of  Crescent  City.      This,  like 

most  of  the  harbors  on  this  coast,  can  only  boast 
of  its  capacity.     It  extends  from  the  bouses  of 


the  inhabitants  entirely  across  the  Pacific.  Jt 
is  proposed  to  build  a  breakwater  here,  and  so 
form  a  natural  harbor.  An  indefinite  number 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  named  as  an  estimate 
of  the  cost.  Crescent  City  is  three  years  old, 
situated  on  the  sea-beach,  backed  by  a  dense 
mass  of  pine  and  cedar  forest,  inhabited  by  sev- 
eral hundred  traders,  packers,  Indians,  d<yj;$. 
and  mules.  A  brisk  ride  to  Cape  St.  Get 
taken  during  our  stay  here,  satiated  our  curios- 
ity. The  country  becomes  uninteresting  after 
the  forest  and  green  undergrowth  of  coast-trees 
have  ceased  to  be  novelties.  The  men  were 
mostly  ''Pikes"  of  an  exceedingly  rough  cast, 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  the  first  specimen! 
of  the  Oregon  savage  we  had  met  with,  were 
decidedly  to  us  the  lions  of  the  town.  Wan- 
dering out  toward  a  rocky  promontory  north  of 
the  town,  and  designated  as  the  Battery,  we 
found  an  encampment  of  the  Chetkoe  tribe. 
Three  old  women  among  them  were  quite  blind, 
and,  squatting  in  the  sand,  were  feeling  nerv- 
ously around  for  some  hits  of  willow  which  they 
were  fashioning  into  baskets — time  out  of  mind 
the  Indian's  occupation.  Several  young  squaws 
accosted  us  in  broken  English.  One  of  them 
was  really  pretty,  and  but  for  some  harharou- 
tattooing,  nose  and  ear  pendants,  and  a  villain- 
ous smell  of  decayed  salmon,  would  ha\e  been 
a  very  Eayaway.  This  young  lady  was  in 
dishabille  as  we  passed,  and,  though  making  her 
toilet  with  otter  \\\\,  giasfl  heads,  and  shells,  did 
not  shrink  at  the  unexpected  Visit  The  entire 
party  wore  a  dress  composed  of  equal  part- 
cheap   blankets,   cast  off   coats    and    shirts,  am! 
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the  usual  savage  finery.  The  men  sported  the 
bow  and  arrow  armor  with  a  coyote  or  fox-skin 
for  a  quiver.  All  had  the  cars  or  nose  slit,  and 
one  or  two  coquettish  young  jades  of  squaws 
wore  fish-bones  through  their  nostrils,  and  were 
otherwise  scarified  and  marked. 

On  the  same  afternoon  we  bade  adieu  to 
Crescent  City,  and  were  quickly  again  on  our 
way  to  the  northward.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  ship's  reckoning  showed  us  to  be  oppo- 
site Port  Orford,  and  this  being  our  proposed 
landing-place,  we  watched  with  some  curiosity 
for  the  lifting  of  an  impenetrable  vail  of  fog 
which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  coast.  The 
speed  was  slackened,  and  the  "blue  pigeon" 
kept  constantly  moving.  Suddenly,  on  our 
starboard  bow,  appeared  a  lofty  rock  looming 
out  of  the  mist.  It  was  a  grand  and  startling- 
spectacle.  Though  the  sea  was  comparatively 
calm,  the  ground  swells  surged  up  around  its 
base  in  piles  of  boisterous  foam,  roaring  among 
the  caverns  and  gulches,  and  rushing  up  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet;  then,  as  the  swell  receded. 
the  whole  surface  presented  a  bold  front  of 
yeasty  rivulets,  white  as  milk,  and  trickling 
down  the  rough  sides  of  the  rock  in  hissing  cas- 
cades, as  one  might  imagine  they  would  down 
the  furrowed  cheeks  of  some  awful  giant  of 
Scandinavian  romance.  Clouds  of  birds  hov- 
ered around  the  peak,  screaming  and  dipping 
down  to  the  waves,  and  scolding  at  our  sudden 
intrusion.  Our  new  acquaintance  disappeared 
astern  almost  as  soon  as  we  had  descried  it.  It 
is  the  southwestern  point  of  Port  Orford  harbor, 
and  is  one  of  the  enormous  boulders  rolled  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature  from  the  steeps  of 


Humbug  Mountain,  which  rears  its  head  far 
above  the  surrounding  country.  We  could  now 
run  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  and  heading 
boldly  in,  a  gun  Avas  tired,  the  echo  of  which  had 
scarcely  done  rattling  through  the  coast-range 
when  it  was  answered  from  on  shore.  A  mo- 
ment after  the  shrill  scream  of  a  rooster  came 
across  the  water,  and  the  fog  lifting,  opened  to 
our  view  a  bluff  bank,  perhaps  forty  feet  high, 
upon  which  was  situated  a  small  town,  with  some 
forty  houses,  half-deserted,  and  standing  at  the 
verge  of  a  bank  of  lofty  foliage,  forming  the  great 
fir  and  pine  region  which  skirts  the  Oregon  coast 
from  the  California  line  to  Puget  Sound. 

From  under  the  lee  of  a  promontory  known 
as  "Battle  Pock,"  and  the  history  of  which  we 
shall  presently  review,  a  boat  put  forth  through 
the  surf,  into  which  we  bundled,  and  grasping 
the  hands  extended  in  kindly  parting,  we  had 
soon  made  our  first  landing  on  the  Oregon  coast. 
As  we  rounded  the  point  we  looked  back  upon 
the  steamer  heading  out  to  sea,  and  pursuing  her 
way  to  the  Columbia  River. 

We  landed  at  a  little  lumber  wharf,  whence  a 
short  walk  brought  us  to  the  United  States  Par- 
racks  ;  and  entering  the  house  of  Dr.  Glissan  and 
Lieutenant  Kautz,  we  were  soon  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  a  party  of  educated  gentlemen, 
whose  cultivated  talents  shone  the  more  con- 
spicuously in  the  wild  region  that  duty  had  made 
their  place  of  residence.  About  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  Government  reserve,  and  hidden 
from  it  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills,  is  situ- 
ated the  little  town  of  Port  Orford.  Its  history 
is  that  of  the  sudden  and  too  ephemeral  growth 
of  the  coast  villages  of  Oregon. 
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In  1851  a  party  of  men  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
selected  this  spot  for  the  site  of  a  town,  depend- 
ing upon  its  roadstead  and  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  for  the  basis  of  its 
success  and  growth.  The  discovery  of  the  auri- 
ferous sands  of  Gold  Bluff,  which  were  found  to 
extend  along  the  entire  coast,  from  Rogue  River 
to  Cape  Arago,  also  augmented  the  progress  of 
the  place.  The  original  party  consisted  of 
eighteen  men ;  but  finding  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions becoming  exhausted,  and  there  being  no 
means  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  half  returned 
to  Portland,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  to 
await  their  return.  At  that  time  the  character 
of  the  country  between  the  Californa  line  and 
the  Columbia  River  was  unknown.  Its  deep 
rivers,  bays,  tribes  of  Indians,  and  topography, 
were  a  sealed  book,  save  to  a  few  venturesome 
old  hunters  and  trappers  who  had  wandered 
down  the  coast  even  to  the  Humboldt ;  but  their 
accounts,  vague  and  uncertain,  were  unknown. 

This  section  of  Oregon  contained  about  two 
thousand  Indians,  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
who  soon  became  aware  that  the  whites  had 
settled  their  country,  and,  with  savage  hostility, 
determined  to  crush  the  band  at  Tort  Orford. 
Their  rapidly  increasing  numbers  alarmed  our 
little  garrison,  who  retreated  upon  what  is  now 
known  as  "  Battle  Rock" — a  natural  fort  show- 
ing three  precipitous    sides    toward    the    ocean. 

and  only  accessible   from   land  by  a  regular 
causeway.      The.  parapel   of  this  fortification 

Stands  not   less  than    fifty    feet    above   the   tide. 

Here  they  encamped,  and  barricading  the  onhj 

vulnerable  point,  they  directed  a  brass  six-pound- 
er field  ]>i«-'c  from  a  port  hole  lefl  for  the  pui 


pose,  and,  loading  their  rifles,  prepared  for  the 
worst.  The  precaution  was  well  timed.  The  day 
following  this  removal,  the  tribes  from  the  Ump- 
qua,  Coquille,  and  Rogue  River,  congregated, 
and  mustered  nearly  a  thousand  braves.  Armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  ignorant  of  the  deadly 
qualities  of  the  American  rifle,  they  advanced 
up  the  passage-way  with  yells  that  made  the 
little  band  within  quail  with  apprehension.  The 
besieged  were  under  the  command  of  a  Tennes- 
sean,  who  restrained  the  men  until  their  tattooed 
assailants  had  approached  in  an  irregular  mass. 
four  or  five  deep,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
tiekl-pieee,  when  the  order  to  fire  was  given. 
My  informant,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  de- 
scribed the  scene  in  Texan  vernacular,  which  1 
regret  I  am  unable  to  repeat.  It  would  depict 
the  scene  a  thousand-fold  more  graphically  than 
I  could  write  it. 

In  loading  the  gun,  which  was  done  with 
slugs,  stones,  and  bits  of  iron,  to  the  muzzle, 
they  had  exhausted  their  slender  stock  of  pow- 
der to  two  rounds  of  pistol  and  rifle  char 
As  the  eyes  of  the  savages  gleamed  through  the 
chinks  of  the  brushwood  barricade,  the  death- 
dealing  discharge  tore  through  their  ranks.  This. 
followed  by  a  well-directed  volley  from  the  lilies 
and  revolvers,  of  which  every  shot  told,  sent  such 
of  the  Indians  as  were  not  Mounded  pell-mell 
back.  "What  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the 
cracking  of  the  lire- arms,  and  the  yells  oi'  the 
wounded;  the  Whole  mass  took  to  their  heels 
and  tied  affrighted  into  the  forest.     Numbers 

were  dashed  into  the  boiling  surf  below,  or  killed 
among  the.  rocks  in  their  descent.  This  was  the 
tir-t  and  last  vollev.       \o  estimate  wa^  made  of 
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the  slain.  Indeed  they  staid  not  to  count,  but 
after  a  hurried  consultation,  and  fearful  of  the 
return  of  the  Indians  in  still  greater  force,  and 
knowing  their  own  want  of  ammunition,  they 
abandoned  the  fort,  and,  taking  to  the  forest, 
traveled  for  several  weeks,  entering  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  and  so  reaching  Portland. 

It  was  a  bright  sparkling  morning,  the  sun 
pouring  down  a  flood  of  radiance  after  the  rain 
of  the  previous  night,  when  we  mounted  two 
shaggy  but  strong  Indian  ponies,  and  set  out  for 
Empire  City,  at  Coos  Bay.  Every  leaf  seemed 
to  glitter  in  the  light,  and  dew-drops  sparkled  in 
every  bush.  It  was  a  morning  to  make  one 
"love  to  live,"  as  the  lungs  expanded  with  the 
respiration  of  the  cold  and  bracing  air.  One 
rides  through  the  undulating  country  of  Oregon 
with  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  like  that  follow- 
ing the  inhalation  of  laughing  gas.  The  char- 
acteristic dryness  of  the  autumn  months  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  not  found  among  these  verdant  woods. 
Green  and  fragrant  heath-blossoms  adorned  the 
sides  of  the  road,  and  at  times  we  crossed  some 
noisy  rivulet,  scolding  its  way  toward  the  sea, 
half  concealed  by  an  overhanging  drapery  of 
verdure  fed  by  its  waters. 

This  continued  for  some  miles,  when  we  came 
nut  upon  the  sea-shore;  and  now,  joined  by  a 
couple  of  horsemen  bound  to  some  point  above, 
we  scampered  over  a  hard  sand  beach,  until  we 

reached  the  Elk  River.      II having  passed 

this  way  about  a  year  before,  and  anxious  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge  of  the  route,  selected  the 
ford,  and  dashed  in,  but  was  soon  up  to  his 
middle,  and  reached  the  opposite  banks,  having 
partaken  of  a  cold  bath  much  against  his  will. 


The  rest,  more  cautious,  mounted  the  tops  of 
their  saddles,  and  escaped  with  only  wet  feet. 
This  river  during  the  winter  months  is  impassa- 
ble. The  distance  from  a  log-house  standing 
on  the  bank  to  the  Sixes  River  is  some  six  miles, 
the  road  leading  through  a  thickly-wooded  coun- 
try. On  the  route  Ave  crossed  Cape  Blanco, 
which,  until  the  completion  of  the  recent  coast 
reconnoissance,  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
westernmost  point  of  the  United  States.  Cape 
Mendocino,  however,  in  California,  is  believed 
to  be  a  mile  or  two  farther  seaward.  Our  new 
friends  had  left  us,  and  we  galloped  along  the 
verge  of  the  beetling  cliff,  where  we  paused  to 
"breathe  our  horses,"  and  gaze  off  into  the  blue 
ocean  beyond. 

Here,  since  the  creation,  these  foaming  break- 
ers have  chafed,  and  the  rocks  skirting  the  base 
of  the  precipice  have  dashed  them  defiantly  back. 
From  the  pitch  of  the  Cape  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks,  standing  high  above  the  water,  stretches 
I  out  to  sea ;  the  rocks,  as  we  stood  and  held  our 
j  hats  on  in  the  face  of  the  sea-breeze,  were  some- 
!  times  hidden  in  the  toppling  foam.     A  line  car- 
I  ried  directly  west  from  where  we  stand  would 
nearly  touch  Jeddo,  and  meet  with  no  impedi- 
I  ment  on  the  way.     All  is  "deep  blue  ocean" 
between.     Here  the  footsteps  of  Young  America 
J  must  pause  a  while.    From  this  point  we  may 
look  back  upon  the  continent.     The  Cape  is  a 
prominent  landmark  to  the  mariner,  and  from 
here  the  land   trends  away  to  the   northeast, 
giving  to  the  headland   the   appearance    of  a 
shoulder  thrust  far  into  the   sea.     The  bluff, 
crested  with  pine-trees,  standing  almost  upon 
the  very  brink,  and  sloping  thence  inland,  forms 
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a  plateau,  or  piece  of  table-land,  finely  wooded, 
across  which  the  sharp  sea  gales  whistle  with 
unchecked  fury.  From  the  Cape  to  "  the 
Sixes"  is  about  two  miles.  The  country  slopes 
to  the  northward,  forming  a  valley  through 
which  the  river  flows  to  the  ocean.  The  Sixes 
has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  source,  though  it 
takes  its  rise  not  above  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. It  can  be  ascended  with  canoes  about 
twelve  miles,  and  is  said  to  wind  among  fertile 
bottoms  and  reaches  of  prairie  land  hitherto  only 
traversed  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  It  emp- 
ties into  the  ocean  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  rock, 
but  the  bar  is  impassable  even  for  a  canoe. 
From  seaward  no  entrance  can  be  discerned. 
At  its  mouth  stands  Dan's  cabin. 

"Dan"  is  an  old  Norwegian  sailor,  whose 
half  century  of  adventures  have  carried  him 
thrice  around  the  world.  He  has  sailed  under 
every  flag  in  Christendom,  has  fought  in  nu- 
merous naval  engagements,  and  lias  been  often 
wounded.  Among  the  otter  and  bear  hunting 
community  in  which  he  is  now  located,  and  who 
never  saw  salt-water  or  ship  until  their  journey 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  shores,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  curious  ocean  monster,  to  be  list- 
ened to  respectfully,  and  heeded  with  more  than 
ordinary  awe.  His  fearful  oaths — almost  un- 
intelligible, from  the  Dutch  jargon  with  which 
lie  mingles  them — his  rough,  outlandish  appear- 
ance, his  undisputed  courage,  and  kind  simplic- 
ity, have  made  him  notorious,  and  the  traveler 
along  the  coast  looks  forward  with  sharpened 
appetite  to  the  roasted  salmon  or  broiled  bcar- 
Bteak  at  "  Dan's." 

We  arrived  at  the  ford  at  dead  low-water,  and 


determined  to  push  across,  though 


quicksands  are  said  to.  be  dangerous  at  that 
point.  However,  we  plunged  in,  and  by  dint  of 
spurring  and  shouting,  reached  the  opposite  side. 
Dan's  hut  is  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
northern  bank.  We  rode  up  to  the  door  of  a 
log-cabin  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  and 
partly  embowered  in  its  tangled  foliage.  From 
this  issues  a  rivulet  discharging  into  the  river: 
and  here  the  old  Northman  has  decided  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days,  within  hearing  of  the  ocean's 
roar — just  near  enough  to  be  reminded  of  his 
many  adventures,  and  yet  secure  from  its  dan- 
gers. 

Dismounting,  we  tied  our  horses  to  a  post, 
while  the  door  opened,  and  a  long-haired,  so- 
ber-faced trapper,  with  a  face  like  leather  and 
with  the  seriousness  of  a  parson,  gazed  out  upon 
us  with  Indian  stoicism.  He  was  about  thirty 
five  years  of  age.  Around  his  head  Avas  a  dirt) 
handkerchief,  the  ends  of  which  hung  negli 
gently  down  his  face.  Slashed  buckskin  pants, 
hunting-shirt,  and  moccasins,  made  up  his  ap 
parel,  while  the  short  black  pipe,  which  he  held 
firmly  between  his  teeth,  showed  that  our  arri 
val  had  disturbed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hunter's  elysium.  He  regarded  our  operations 
with  silent  indifference,  and  when  we  inquired 
for  Dan,  replied  by  throwing  open  the  door, 
which  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  and  re-entered 
the  cabin,  leaving  us  to  follow  if  we  pleased. 
After  fastening  our  animals  we  entered,  and 
found  the  trapper  already  Stretched  before  the 
lire,  gazing  immovably  at  the  smoky  rafters. 
and  pulling  gently  at  the  digestive  pipe,  li 
was  evident  that  an  attempt  to  disturb  our  ne\s 
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acquaintance  again  would  be  useless,  so  we 
shouted,  "Dan!  Hallo  there,  Dan!"  where- 
upon a  savage  growl  from  one  of  the  hide  beds 
in  the  corner  announced  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  taking  an  early  snooze. 

"Can  you  get  us  something  to  eat,  Dan?" 
said  I,  in  my  blandest  tone. 

"  Are  you  Coos  Bay  people  ?"  asked  the  voice 
from  the  bed. 

It  flashed  across  me  that  a  slight  lib  in  such 
a  strait  would  be  excusable,  and  thinking  that 
the  Norwegian  might  have  a  peculiar  regard  for 
the  denizens  of  Coos  Bay,  I  replied  "Yes!" 

"Well,  get  out  o'  my  cabin  den,  you  bloody 
sneaks !  Da  don't  no  Coos  Bay  man  get  no 
grub  in  my  cabin — they're  mean  enough  to  pack 
their  own  grub !" 

It  was  evident  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I 

hastened   to  explain,    when  II ,  who  had 

known  Dan,  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Dan !  don't  you  know  me  ?  It's  the  Doc- 
tor ;  Dr.  H ,  that  cured  you  of  the  rheu- 
matics last  year.  Don't  you  remember  me,  old 
fellow  ?" 

At  this  the  heap  of  bed-clothes  began  to 
move,  and  the  old  Norwegian,  grunting  with 
pain,  came  out  of  his  lair.  He  speedily  knew 
the  Doctor,  and  welcomed  him,  but  without 
deigning  me  a  word  or  look.  The  sight  of  a 
fat  haunch  of  elk  hanging  from  the  ridge  pole 
obliged  me  to  smother  my  feelings. 

Without  a  dozen  words  he  got  to  work,  and 
in  another  ten  minutes  was  roasting  several  fine 
steaks  before  the  fire,  which  crackled  in  a  huge 
chimney  of  mud  and  stones.  Silence  seemed 
the  order  of  the  day  in  this  hermit's  abode,  so, 


without  saying,  By-your  leave,  I  stepped  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  trapper,  and  took  down 
from  the  fire-place  notch  a  soot-begrimed  pipe, 
half  filled  with  the  "  dear  weed,"  coolly  lit  it  by 
an  ember,  and  puffed  away. 

Dan  said  nothing.  Thus  encouraged,  I  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  him  with  a  view  of  open- 
ing a  conversation,  but  without  success,  and  a 
garrulous  attempt  upon  the  still  motionless  trap- 
per was  equally  without  avail.  Foiled  so  far, 
and  determined  to  draw  the  old  fellow  out,  as  I 
learned  he  had  a  fund  of  anecdote,  I  produced 
a  flask  of  brandy,  saved  as  a  precious  relic  of 
San  Francisco,  and  taking  a  swallow  to  prove  it 
was  not  poisoned,  passed  it  silently  to  the  old 
sailor.  He  smelt  at  the  mouth,  and  immediate- 
ly took  a  strong  pull  at  its  contents,  uttering  a 
prolonged  and  satisfactory  "A — h!"  as  he  re- 
turned it.  The  fountains  of  his  loquacity  were 
opened  at  once,  and  turning  a  curious  glance 
toward  me,  he  observed, 

"  You  didn't  get  dat  at  Port  Orford,  no  how!" 

"You  say  right,"  replied  H . 

And  therewith  commenced  a  conversation  of 
an  hour's  duration ;  but  the  trapper,  though 
paying  his  respects  to  the  flask,  said  nothing. 
Throughout  this  class  of  men  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  being  alone  and  in  the  silent  for- 
ests or  mountain  solitudes  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  they  acquire  a  taciturn  habit,  which 
seldom  leaves  them. 

We  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  the 
sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  rivulet  near  the  house 
contained  gold  in  fine  particles.  Dan  hobbled 
out  and  washed  a  pan  of  earth,  in  which  were 
hundreds  of  minute  specs  of  the  precious  metal. 
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I'he  whole  ocean  beach  of  Oregon  is  thus  im- 
pregnated with  gold,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Among  Other  tacts,  Dan  stated  that  B  law  went 
into  operation  last  winter  in  Oregon,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquors  except  by  the  payment  of  a 
quarterly  license  of  fifty  dollars.  No  sooner  had 
the  law  gone  into  effect  than  the  deputy  sheriff 
started  from  Coos  Bay,  and  traveling  rapidly 
through  the  country  before  the  law  could  be- 
come generally  known,  had  taken  every  place 
in  his  route  where  liquor  was  sold,  and  imposed 
the  fine  for  selling  without  a  license.  Dan's 
was  among  the  proscribed  number,  and  to  this 
day  he  heaps  anathemas  on  Coos  Bay  and  its 
entire  population,  not  one  of  whom  need  apply 
at  his  door  for  entertainment.  This  explained 
his  ominous  question  on  our  entrance, 

"  Are  you  Coos  Bay  people  ?" 

We  gradually  grew  to  be  good  friends  with 
both  Dan  and  the  trapper,  and  both  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  direct  us  on  our  route.  By  the 
time  our  horses  were  rested  we  had  learned  all 
the  necessary  facts  regarding  the  country,  and 
paying  our  score,  we  mounted  and  started  away 
to  the  northward,  Dan's  old  white  mare  break- 
ing away  as  we  dashed  past,  and  he  and  his 
companion  performing  a  series  of  indescribable 
gyrations  to  arrest  her  evident  intention  of  fol- 
lowing us.  WTe  soon  reached  the  ocean  beach, 
where  the  nature  of  the  sand  admits  of  no  faster 
motion  than  a  walk.  The  sky  to  seaward  be- 
gan to  thicken,  and  soon  we  were  riding  through 
a  fog  so  dense  that  the  banks  of  surf,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  us,  were  scarcely  visible.    After 

an  hour  II 's  black  beard  was  sparkling  like 

hoar-frost — the  glittering  drops  standing  upon 
his  mustaches  as  in  a  winter's  morning  in  New 
England.  The  fog  was  driven  inland  by  a  keen 
wind  that  searched  every  seam  and  opening. 
It  was  like  riding  in  the  rain.  Such  weather 
may  be  counted  on  two-thirds  of  the  year  along 
the  Oregon  beach. 

While  on  the  route  we  met  Ben  Wright,  the 
sub-Indian  agent,  an  experienced  hunter  and 
trapper,  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the  mount- 
ains and  on  the  Western  frontier.  He  wras  a  man 
of  some  thirty-two  years,  with  black  curling  hair, 
reaching,  beneath  a  slouched  Palo  Alto  hat,  down 
to  his  shoulders ;  a  Missouri  rifle  was  slung  across 
his  back,  and  he  rode  a  heavy  black  mule  with 
bearskin  machiUas.  Altogether,  he  was  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  a  backwoodsman,  of  noble  stat- 
ure, lithe  as  an  eel,  of  Herculean  strength,  and 
with  all  the  shrewdness  and  cunning  acquired  by 
a  lifetime  passed  among  the  North  American 
Indians.  Almost  disdaining  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  and  used  to  the  scanty  fare  of  the 
hunter,  he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  fur  the  offiee 
he  held.  I  am  thus  particular  in  the  description 
of  Ben  Wright,  as  his  name  has  just  been  pub- 
lished among  those  who  wore  butchered  by  the 
Chetkoe  tribe  at  Rogue  River  in  Eebruary  last. 
He  was  in  company,  when  we  met  him,  with 
several  others,  any  one  of  whom  would  nearly 
answer  to  this  description.  Some  of  them  have 
uhared  his  fate  in  the  massacre  above  referred  to. 


Our  next  crossing  was  at  Flores  Creek,  which 
we  nowr  easily  forded  ;  but  in  winter  it  i 
a  formidable  stream,  and  dining  the  heavy  rains 
is  impassable.  The  ford  is  two  miles  above  the 
mouth.  This  crossed,  we  again  struck  the  mo- 
notonous ocean  beach.  The  route  for  many 
miles  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  scenery  is  the  same  for 
twenty  miles.  A  shouting  conversation  must 
be  maintained  to  be  intelligible  against  the  high 
wind.  Even  the  romantic  associations  attend- 
ing the  tumbling  in  of  a  heavy  ocean  surf  is  in 
part  denied — the  mist  often  entirely  hiding  the 
outer  breakers,  and  leaving  one  to  imagine  their 
force  by  the  half  acre  of  foam,  which,  rushing 
up  the  slant  of  the  beach,  expends  itself  in  tiny 
ripples  around  the  horses'  hoofs.  Presently  we 
observed  something  in  the  distance  resembling 
machinery,  and  a  nearer  inspection  introduced 
a  veritable  gold-beach  washing  apparatus  in  full 
operation,  under  the  brow  of  a  tall  sand-bank, 
and  superintended  by  three  stout,  contented- 
looking  fellows,  who  assured  us,  in  answer  to 
our  queries,  that  they  were  making  from  $12 
to  $25  per  day  "  to  the  hand."  Not  unused  to 
the  "tricks  of  the  trade,"  as  practiced  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia gold  regions,  we  were  disposed  to  be  in- 
credulous until,  by  a  few  fair  "  prospects"  of  the 
gold  sand,  and  an  explanation  of  the  modus 
operandi,  we  were  finally  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  In  a  word,  the  entire  sea- 
beach,  from  Rogue  River  to  Cape  Arago,  is  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  fine  gold  sand,  much 
of  it  an  impalpable  dust,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
tracted by'the  use  of  quicksilver.  It  is  precise- 
ly the  same  thing  as  quartz  mining — minus  the 
labor  and  expense  of  crushing  the  rock  prepara- 
tory to  the  amalgamating  process.  A  stream 
of  water,  conducted  from  a  neighboring  ravine, 
is  led  through  wooden  flumes  to  the  "torn 
heads,"  and  the  workmen  "stripping,"  or  clear- 
ing away  the  drift,  leave  nothing  to  do  but 
shovel  tons  of  the  black  sand  into  the  sluices, 
the  trickling  stream  performing  the  process  of 
separation,  the  fine  dust  escaping  over  these 
miniature  riffles  being  arrested  and  amalga- 
mated in  a  series  of  quicksilver  deposits  below. 
The  greater  part,  however,  is  caught  in  the  up- 
per rijfies.  The  stream  was  stopped  a  few  min- 
utes for  our  accommodation,  and  we  found  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  sparkling  with  innumer- 
able minute  specks  of  gold,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  quantity  had  so  increased  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  fine  gold  sand  glittering  through 
the  volume  of  water.  It  was  a  crystal  brook, 
with  golden  pavement. 

The  sand  from  the  beach,  however,  drifted  rap- 
idly over  their  works,  urged  by  the  diurnal  gales 
which  sweep  with  full  force  across  the  place,  and 
obliging  the  miners  to  erect  high  brush  and  board 
fences  to  prevent  being  buried  by  a  slow  proo 
I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  these  diggin 
but  until  now  had  never  realized  the  fact  of  a 
"golden  ocean  beach."  The  Oregonians  assort 
that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  working  of 
these  sands,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  as  rich 
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the  succeeding  year — a  fact  which  we  could 
scarcely  doubt  when  we  learned  that  the  present 
is  the  third  working  over  of  the  "  Stacy  claim." 

Bidding  adieu  to  our  friends,  and  leaving 
them  to  their  solitary  fate  of  washing  gold,  we 
spurred  onward,  and  another  two  miles  brought 
us  to  the  famous  Coquille  River,  discharging 
from  the  southeast  into  the  ocean.  An  abrupt 
descent  brought  us  to  the  bank,  where  we  found 
two  log-houses  of  considerable  pretensions,  and 
owned  by  a  Yankee  and  an  Englishman,  who  have 
here  established  a  ferry  "  for  man  and  beast." 

Descending  the  bank,  we  stopped  at  the  house 
— a  couple  of  blooded  dogs  issuing  from  the  yard 
and  smelling  suspiciously  around  our  horses. 
The  owners  of  the  establishment  made  their  ap- 
pearance directly  after,  and  the  scow  being 
hauled  to  the  beach,  we  entered,  horses  and  all, 
and  were  soon  ferried  across  the  river,  which  is 
above  one  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  bar 
iias  about  seven  feet  at  low  water.  Availing 
ourselves  of  the  directions  given  us  by  the  ferry- 
men, we  pursued  our  journey  along  a  bluff  bank 
Overlooking  the  sea  some  fifty  feet — occasionally 
getting  close  to  the  brink,  where  we  looked  down 
upon  abandoned  claims  and  gold-washing  ma- 
•hines  until,  at  nightfall,  we  came  to  the  now 
deserted  town  of  Randolph. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  narrate  the  rise  and 
"'.ill  of  Randolph.  Captain  Smith,  U.S.A., 
vvhile  on  a  visit  to  this  part  of  Oregon,  in  the 
winter  of  1853,  discovered  gold  mingled  with 
the  sands  of  the  beach.  The  story  got  wind, 
and  thousands  crowded  from  all  parti  of  (  feegon 
and  California  to  these  shores  of  the  latest  El 
Dorado.      On  the  bluff  immediately  above  the 


most  thoroughly  worked  claims,  a  town  (Ran- 
dolph) was  commenced  in  the  following  June, 
and  by  the  next  winter  about  two  hundred  per- 
sons were  located  here,  awaiting  the  breaking-up 
of  the  southeast  gales  to  prosecute  their  labors. 
Their  efforts,  however,  were  not  crowned  with 
the  success  they  anticipated.  Some  abandoned 
the  place  and  left  for  California ;  others  went  to 
Rogue  River,  and  soon  the  place  was  deserted. 

We  found  two  or  three  disconsolate  families 
collected  in  the  public  pound,  or  corral,  making 
an  "arbitration,"  as  a  very  talkative  lady  in- 
fo lined  us,  of  the  cattle  of  a  couple  who,  having 
been  married  a  year,  had  found  the  hymenial 
chains  to  hang  heavily,  and  were  about  separa- 
ting for  life.  Leaving  nearly  the  entire  popula- 
tion, consisting  of  nine  men  and  women  and  a 
number  of  children,  to  this  occupation,  we  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  least  ruined  house,  and  dis- 
mounted, to  the  satisfaction  of  a  flock  of  flaxen- 
haired  urchins,  to  whom  our  arrival  was  evi- 
dently a  matter  of  great  moment.  A  very 
pretty  and  interesting  woman  welcomed  us,  and 
was  soon  busily  engaged  preparing  our  rapper. 
Meanwhile  we  strolled  out  to  see  the  lions  of 
Randolph.  Several  vacant  lots  in  a  "streak" 
of  deserted  pine  dwellings  attracted  my  curiosity 
enough  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the 
houses;  when  our  hostess  responded  that  they 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fuel-gathering  hand- 
of  the  remaining  population — in  a  word,  the; 
had  been  used  up  as  five-wood.  What  a  pi< 
ture  !  A  town  springing  from  nothing — grow- 
ing— culminating  in  its  career  of  prosperity,  and 
burned  as  fuel  in  its  decadence! 

In  another  year  not  a  clapboard  Avill  ren 
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to  tell  the  whereabout  of  Randolph.  Our  host- 
ess— whom  we  thought  far  too  pretty  to  he  wast- 
ing the  bloom  of  her  beauty  in  this  bleak  corner 
of  ( Oregon — soon  spread  before  us  an  excellent 
supper,  to  which  we  did  such  extreme  justice 
thai  even  she,  not  unused  to  the  voracity  of  her 
( toegon  visitors,  stared  up  from  her  sewing  at 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  edihles.  The 
master  of  the  house  announcing  that  our  heds 
were  ready,  we  tumhled  into  our  blankets  and 
slept  soundly  until  daybreak,  when  the  adjacent 
frizzling  of  some  elk-steaks  operating  upon  the 

olfactories  of  H ,  he  opened  his  eyes,  sprang 

out  of  bed,  and  hastened  to  array  himself. 
Breakfast  dispatched  and  the  bills  paid,  we  re- 
mounted, and  leaving  the  silent  town  to  its  re- 
quiem of  the  eternal  surf,  we  struck  off  from  the 
coast,  and  plunged  directly  into  the  woods.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  our  ride  had  now  com- 
menced. 

The  forest  we  were  entering  extends  along 
the  Oregon  coast  from  Rogue  River  to  Wash- 
ington Territory,  except  where  broken  by  riv- 
ers or  belts  of  other  timber.  It  is  composed 
of  spruce,  fir,  and  yellow  and  white  pine,  and 
forms  a  mass  of  motionless  woods  of  giant  growth 
and  dark  as  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Five  minutes 
took  us  beyond  the  sound  of  the  restless  surf, 
and  even  the  waving  of  the  pines,  as  they  wagged 
their  tops  in  the  gale,  ceased  as  we  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  solemn  silence  of  this  grand  old 
forest.  The  path,  which  had  been  cut  through 
it  at  public  expense,  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
a  horseman,  was  crossed  in  every  direction  with 
gnarled  and  crooked  roots,  forbidding  our  pas- 
sage at  a  rate  faster  than  a  walk.  The  view, 
unobstructed  by  jungle  or  shrubbery,  was  bound- 
ed on  every  side  by  a  perspective  of  great  trunks, 
not  twisted  into  knees,  or  protruding  unsightly 
branches  like  the  oak,  but  straight  as  arrows, 
and  reaching,  in  some  instances,  an  altitude  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet. 

No  sound  save  the  rustling  of  our  stirrups 
against  the  low  whortleberry  bushes  and  black- 
berry vines  disturbed  the  impressive  stillness  of 
the  scene.  Here  and  there  lay  the  decayed 
form  of  some  ancient  monarch  of  the  glade,  and 
of  such  age  that  the  twisted  roots  of  pines  not 
far  from  a  century  old  were  straddled  athwart 
their  trunk?,  and  which  had  evidently  sprung 
into  life  since  the  fall  of  the  older  tree.  We 
thus  estimated  the  age  of  several  fallen  cedars, 
which  must  have  been  growing  centuries  before 
Columbus  discovered  the  continent.  The  soil 
over  which  Ave  were  passing  was  a  rich  loam,  ex- 
tending to  an  unknown  depth,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  slightly  undulating,  not  unlike  the 
surface  of  the  Pacific  still  heaving  with  the  long 
swells  of  a  past  tempest.  Occasionally,  in  the 
deepest  of  these  dells,  appeared  a  growth  of  oak 
or  myrtle,  among  whose  more  extended  foliage 
the  sunlight  glimmered  in  fine  contrast  to  the 
darkening  woods  around;  but  every  tree  grew 
Straight  upward,  as  if  shunning  the  deep  shad- 
ows below,  and  following  their  instincts  by  stretch- 
ing their  anus  toward  the  only  point  where  sun 


and  blue  sky  were  visible.  As  we  got  deepei 
into  the  timber  we  gradually  ceased  convc. 
tion,  and  each  occupied  with  his  own  thought* 
was  speculating,  perhaps,  upon  the  probable 
time  when  the  advance  of  civilization  should 
sweep  away  this  cloud  of  foliage,  when  we  can. 
suddenly  upon  a  large  tree  lately  fallen  across 
the  trail,  its  broken  limbs  piled  high  before  us, 
and  offering  an  impassable  barrier  to  our  furthc  . 
progress. 

An  impenetrable  growth  of  thickly-matted 
bushes  prevented  our  tracing  the  trunk  to  the 
stump,  and  thus  regaining  the  path  on  the  op- 
posite side,  while  toward  the  left  the  path,  hav- 
ing been  cut  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  glade 
filled  with  young  myrtle  and  hemlocks,  gave  lit- 
tle encouragement  for  our  passage  by  that  route. 
While  we  were  calculating  the  chances  of  forc- 
ing a  way  through  to  the  right,  H ,  who  had 

ever  prided  himself  upon  his  woodcraft,  discov- 
ered a  newly-made  path  to  the  left,  which  he  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  the  track  of  two  horse- 
men whom  our  hostess  at  Randolph  informed 
us  had  gone  to  Coos  Bay  some  days  before.  "It 
is  evident,"  said  he,  with  a  peculiar  logical  ac- 
cent common  to  most  professional  men — "it  is 
evident  that  this  tree  has  fallen  previous  to  the 
passage  of  these  two  men,  and,  depend  upon  it. 
we  shall  come  out  right  if  we  follow  their  trail.'" 

H was  generally  right  in  his  conclusions, 

and  as  this  appeared  a  reasonable  one,  and  none 
better  suggested  itself,  we  spurred  the  unwilling 
horses  down  the  descent,  slowly  breaking  our 
way  through  the  thick  bushes,  and  following  as 
near  as  possible  the  direction  of  the  road.  We 
were  soon  at  fault,  however,  as  the  opening 
disappeared  after  a  few  yards,  and  my  com- 
panion, who  was  in  front,  had  just  signified  hifl 
intention  of  retracing  our  steps,  when  his  horse 
suddenly  started,  and,  with  a  snort  of  terror, 
reared  into  the  air,  and  plunging  up  the  hill  at  i 
pace  which  defied  the  impediments  of  bush  or 
briars,  dashed  into  the  road,  and  back  in  the  di- 
rection to  Randolph,  H shouting, 

"  Good  G — d,  see  that  bear !     Whoa  !    Look 

out !  Whoa,  boy !  Look  out  for  yourself  W ! 

he's  coming  this  way  !" 

The  whole  occurred  so  quickly,  that  before  I 
could  collect  my  thoughts  my  horse  had  sprung 
up  the  hill,  and  now  the  animals,  somewhat  n 
moved  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  bear 
ship,  stood  facing  the  jungle,  and  with  nostril- 
distended  and  ears  erect,  stared  wildly  at  the 
spot  where  Bruin  had  been  seen. 

Neither  of  us  were  bear-hunters  or  trappers, 
and  as  little  acquainted  with  the  method  of  at 
tacking  so  formidable  an  animal  as  any  good 
citizens  alone  in  an  Oregon  forest.  In  the  fen 
bear  stories  I  could  recall  at  the  moment,  the 
main  feature  which  presented  itself  to  my  recol- 
lection was  climbing  a  tree,  but  the  enormous 
trunks  around  offered  very  dubious  facilities 
such  an  operation. 

"Now  then,"  said   II ,    "wc   mnst  pa- 

that  tree,  and  how  to  avoid  a  fight  is  the  qucs 
tion.      I'd  certainly  rather  retrace  our  steps  than 
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hazard  a  pistol  battle  with  the  monster  I  just 
saw." 

For  my  part  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  enemy, 
and  with  my  rifle  ready  in  my  hand,  was  won- 
dering where  he  would  next  make  his  appear- 
ance, when  the  crackling  of  the  bushes  showed 
that  he  was  on  the  move.  With  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  copse,  we  awaited  his  appearance.  Luck- 
ily, however,  Bruin  was  as  little  disposed  for  a 
battle  as  ourselves,  and  probably  overrating  our 
forces,  made  his  way  out  above  us,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  woods. 

By  noon  we  had  penetrated  fourteen  miles 
into  the  forest,  sometimes  crossing  elk  and  bear 
trails,  now  cantering  along  an  even  tract  of 
country,  bereft  of  shrubbery,  and  overshadowed 
by  the  same  huge  trees,  or  plodding  slowly 
through  green  copses  of  underbrush,  the  vines 
clambering  up  the  mighty  trunks,  hanging  in 
long  green  festoons  from  the  branches,  and  form- 
ing natural  arbors  through  which  the  path  was 
barely  discernible.  A  small  log-hut,  erected 
in  an  open  space,  and  nearly  in  ruins,  is  known 
as  the  "Half-way  House,"  and  is  the  only  sign 
of  civilization  along  the  route.  Here  we  dis- 
mounted, and  tying  our  horses  by  their  riattas, 
allowed  them  to  nibble  a  while  at  the  grass,  while 
we  attacked  the  whortleberries,  hanging  in  pro- 
fuse clusters  upon  the  bushes. 

Wc  were  a  month  too  late  for  the  blackber- 
ries, the  vines  of  which  spread  in  all  directions, 
and  showed  traces  of  the  visits  of  numerous 
beasts,  who  are  decidedly  epicures  in  their  taste 
for  fruit.  Here  we  began  to  discover  evidences 
of  the  great  coal  deposits,  which  are  eventually 


to  make  this  section  of  Oregon  the  Newcastle 
of  the  Pacific,  and  as  effectually  terminate  the 
importation  of  that  article  around  Cape  Horn 
as  has  already  nearly  been  done  with  flour. 

Remounting,  we  struggled  along  through  the 
labyrinth  of  trunks,  until  at  sundown  a  slight 
rise  in  the  ground  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  daylight 
through  the  forest.  A  citizen  of  Empire  City 
suddenly  appeared,  and  paused  aghast  in  his 
route  at  sight  of  two  strangers.  The  grip  on 
his  trusty  rifle  was  a  little  tightened  as  we  ap- 
proached, but  seeing  we  were  immigrants,  and 
probably  not  connected  with  any  of  the  local  is- 
sues of  the  Coos  Bay  country,  he  shouted, 

"  Dern  my  skin,  but  when  I  heered  the  brush 
a-crackin',  I  thought  I  had  ketched  that  cow  at 
last.     How  are  ye  strangers — bound  to  Coos  ?" 

We  replied,  and  after  a  brief  interchange  of 
news,  we  pursued  our  way.  He  pointed  out, 
as  we  parted,  the  graves  of  five  children  who 
had  been  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  some 
twelve  months  before. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  coal  deposits,  there 
was  "a  rush"  of  some  twenty  families  to  the 
mineral  region,  most  of  whom  cleared  and  claim- 
ed, under  tbc  law  of  1847,  six  hundred  and  for- 
ty acres  of  land  each.  To  avoid  the  danger  of 
falling  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  burn  and  fell  all 
suspicious  ones  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  dwelling.  One  night  the  father  heard  an 
ominous  crackling  in  the  direction  of  a  giant 
pine  which  had  been  steadily  consuming  under 
the  action  of  fire  for  a  week  past.  The  family 
was  asleep,  but  like  lightning  t.'ie  danger  flashed 
upon  the  settler,  and   arousing  his  wife,   they 
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seized  two  of  the  children,  and  hurried  the  be- 
wildcred  little  flock  into  the  night  air.  But  the 
w  a  ruing  bad  come  too  late.  As  they  issued  from 
the  hut,  the  tree — a  monstrous  pillar  of  wood, 
little  lower  than  the  cross  of  Trinity  Church 
in  New  York — toppled  from  its  centre  and  fell 
to  the  earth.  The  cabin  was  directly  in  a  line 
with  its  descent,  and  was  smashed  to  atoms.  A 
little  mound,  over  which  clamber  a  few  black- 
berry vines,  marks  the  lonely  grave. 

As  we  neared  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  reg- 
ular strokes  of  an  ax  resoundilig  in  echoes 
through  the  shadowy  silence,  showed  we  were 
Hearing  our  place  of  destination.  The  horses, 
now  quite  wrorn  down  with  the  wearisome  route, 
pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  sound,  and  quicken- 
ing their  pace,  we  issued  from  the  woods  upon 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  and  spacious  bay,  stretch- 
ing some  three  miles  directly  beyond  us,  and 
about  five  to  the  right  and  left.  The  surround- 
ing woods  were  clearly  depicted  in  its  glassy 
surface,  while  the  swelling  tide  swept  nobly  up 
to  the  spot  where  we  stood.  It  was  the  famous 
Coos  Bay,  of  which  some  indistinct  accounts  had 
reached  San  Francisco,  but  which,  passed  over  in 
the  reconnoissance  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  had  remained  unexplored  and  almost 
unknown.  Indeed,  no  maps  or  charts,  save  the 
one  afterward  made  by  myself  from  rough  sketch- 
es, exist  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water. 

To  the  right  lay  the  little  town  of  Empire 
City — every  collection  of  dwellings  in  Oregon 
and  California  is  a  city — composed  of  some 
thirty  houses,  mostly  of  boards,  and  from  the 
midst  of  which  a  half  finished  wharf  projected 
into  the  bay.     A  hasty  glance  at  the  scene  suf- 


ficed ;  for  our  animals  were  already  gazing  wist- 
fully at  the  place,  with  visions  of  corn  or  barlev, 
doubtless,  rising  in  the  dim  perspective.  So 
with  as  brisk  a  gait  as  we  could  assume,  we  en- 
tered the  town — the  entire  population  complete- 
ly electrified  by  our  arrival,  and  crowding  around 
us  as  curious  specimens  of  humanity,  which,  in 
truth,  we  were. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  hastened  out  to  meet 
us ;  and,  rescuing  his  visitors  from  the  crowd, 
hurried  us  into  his  store,  where  we  were  not 
long  in  making  ourselves  at  home. 

Behold  us  now  before  a  crackling  fire  of  pine- 
knots,  alternately  sipping  the  contents  of  a  co- 
pious bowl  of  whisky-punch — and  such  whisky, 
shade  of  Bacchus! — and  detailing  to  the  atten- 
tive listeners  the  news  from  "Frisco,"  as  San 
Francisco  is  here  familiarly  termed.  The  mail 
facilities  between  Coos  Bay  and  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Pacific  are  extremely- 
uncertain  and  by  no  means  regular ;  so  our  ar- 
rival was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment. 

Mr.  Rogers's  store  is  the  commerical  and  po- 
litical head-quarters  of  Coos  Bay.  The  stout 
proprietor  himself,  a  rosy-cheeked,  educated 
Vermonter,  has  held  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  h^ 
hearty  manners  and  good-natured  laugh  have 
won  for  him  the  reputation  of  the  most  popular 
man  at  Coos.  The  store  is  the  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants for  many  miles  around  on  Sundays: 
when,  seated  on  the  counter,  they  discuss  the 
most  important  topics,  and  select  goods  from 
the  assortment  of  our  host.  A  glance  around 
the  shelves  revealed  the  extent  of  his  stock, 
which,  as  a  racy  informant  remarked  in  answer 
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to  my  look  of  inquiry,  consisted  of  "green  gro- 
ceries"— i.  e.,  black  thread  and  vinegar ! 

As  the  fire  lighted  up  the  interior  of  the 
rough  dwelling,  and  brought  into  bold  relief  the 
stalwart  forms  of  men  whose  tastes  and  occupa- 
tions had  led  them  into  this  corner  of  the  world 
for  a  livelihood,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
four  years  ago  the  bare  existence  of  such  a  place 
as  Coos  Bay  was  unknown. 

The  evening  wore  away  with  songs  and  sto- 
ries ;  jolly  great  pipes  of  tobacco  black  as  "sooty 
Acheron"  were  smoked  and  refilled ;  more  logs 
were  piled  upon  the  fire,  and  rough  jokes  flew 
around  the  merry  circle.  At  last,  weary  with 
the  ride,  and  perhaps  a  little  overcome  by  the 
hospitality  of  our  entertainers,  we  were  shown 
to  a  species  of  shed,  the  sign  over  the  door  of 
which  read  thus : 

and  denoted  the  sole  public  house  of  Empire 
City.  Here  Ave  addressed  ourselves  to  sleep, 
and,  after  a  round  twelve  hours,  came  out  on 
the  following  day,  brisk  as  larks  and  prepared  to 
see  the  lions. 

Coos  Bay  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
from  three  to  four  in  width.  It  is  entered  from 
the  ocean — or,  rather,  the  ocean  discharges  into 
it,  as  the  inhabitants  affirm — by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, perhaps  half  a  mile  wide  from  land  to  land. 
The  navigation  is  somewhat  intricate,  but  not 
dangerous.  There  is  depth  of  water  for  vessels 
loaded  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  numerous  car- 
goes of  coal  have  been  taken  to  San  Francisco — 
a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles.  The 
mines  are  some  twenty  miles  from  the  bar  or 
entrance,  and  facilities  already  exist  for  the  rap- 
id loading  of  vessels.  The  coal,  which  extends 
over  a  country  some  thirty  miles  by  twenty,  is 
abundant,  accessible,  and  of  good  quality.  As 
yet  only  a  few  banks  have  been  opened.  An 
immense  trade — that  of  supplying  the  Pacific 
coast  with  coal — is  destined  to  spring  up  between 
this  point  and  California. 

During  our  four  months'  stay  at  Coos  and 
vicinity,  we  took  frequent  advantage  of  the  nu- 
merous offers  of  our  acquaintance  to  make  ex- 
cursions across  and  up  the  bay — sometimes  to 
join  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  salmon- 
fishing,  or  surveying  the  interesting  country 
about  us.  The  scenery  around  the  bay  is  made 
up  of  deep,  silent  pine  and  fir  forests,  often  re- 
lieved with  the  gayer-tinted  foliage  of  the  birch 
and  maple.  Toward  the  ocean,  where  the  north- 
west winds  prevailing  in  the  summer  months 
have  heaped  up  symmetrical  mounds  of  sand,  all 
traces  of  vegetation  disappear,  and  a  desolate 
expanse  of  white  mingles  in  the  horizon  with 
the  blue  line  of  the  sea.  An  incessant  roar, 
mellowed  by  the  distance  into  a  hoarse  murmur, 
marks  where  the  surf  chafes  among  the  rocks 
skirting  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Days  and  weeks  may  pass  away,  and  if  you 
gobevond  the  small  circle  of  civilization  around 


the  town,  you  will  meet  with  no  living  thing  but 
the  passive  Indian  squaw  dragging  her  load  of 
fish  to  the  cabin,  or  some  startled  wild  beast, 
quickly  darting  out  of  sight  into  the  depth  of  the 
woods. 

Early  one  morning  I  was  roused  out  by  ap- 
pointment, to  join  in  a  tramp  to  the  South  Heads 
in  search  of  otter.  This  trade  has  already  as- 
sumed an  importance  among  the  whites  of  Low- 
er Oregon,  who  purchase  these  and  other  peltries 
of  the  Indians.  "We  made  a  party  of  three,  and 
taking  a  narroAV  path,  which  to  me  became  ut- 
terly lost  in  five  minutes,  we  were  soon  travers- 
ing a  dense  mass  of  woods,  in  which  the  crink- 
ling of  our  steps  among  the  leaves  were  the  only 
disturbing  sounds.  An  hour's  walk  brought  us 
out  upon  the  coast,  which  here  makes  into  nu- 
merous tiny  inlets  and  bayous,  formed  by  the 
large  rocks  around,  and  among  which  the  sea 
lashes  with  resistless  fury.  Beyond  us  the  surf 
made  out  in  high  successive  banks  of  foam,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  proved  the  death-war- 
rant of  the  stoutest  ship  afloat.  A  stiff  breeze 
blew  from  seaward,  and  as  the  roaring  walls  of 
water  toppled  inland  before  the  increasing  gale, 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  how  otter  or  any  other 
living  creature  could  be  shot,  much  less  captured 
in  such  wild  commotion. 

My  companions,  among  whom  was  an  Indian 
known  as  Chu-wally,  bid  me  have  my  rifle  in 
readiness.  Cautiously  descending  toward  a  bat- 
tlement of  dripping  rocks,  serving  to  break  the 
force  of  the  sea,  but  still  streaming  with  thou- 
sands of  milk-white  rivulets  of  foam,  wre  halted, 
while  Chu-wally,  stripping  himself  to  the  buff, 
crawled  to  the  ledge  and  looked  over  into  the 
little  calm  space  of  water  under  the  lee  of  the 
rocks.  For  some  moments  he  remained  motion- 
less, and  then,  without  changing  his  position, 
raised  his  hand  in  signal  to  us.  "  Down  !  close 
down  !"  whispered  Billy  Romanes,  the  best  rifle- 
shot in  the  country,  as  we  moved  silently  toward 
the  spot.  Slowly  we  crept  up  the  steep  crags, 
the  booming  surf  wetting  us  to  the  skin  as  we 
ascended. 

We  reached  the  summit,  and  peering  over  the 
brink,  gazed  down  upon  four  beautiful  otter 
sporting  in  the  little  nook  beneath.  A  single 
unguarded  motion  would  have  alarmed  these 
timid  creatures,  and  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary;  for  while  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
ocean  is  a  noise  they  are  accustomed  to,  the 
click  of  a  lock,  or  the  bungling  hitting  of  a  rifle- 
stock  against  a  rock,  sends  them  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant.  There  were  apparently  two  old 
females,  each  with  a  young  one,  though  the  dif- 
ference in  size  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  a 
novice.  At  times,  in  the  long  smooth  swell  of 
the  cove  they  would  gracefully  throw  their  en- 
tire forms  out  of  the  water ;  but  this  is  rare,  and 
the  hunter  is  only  too  glad  to  get  a  moment's 
sight  at  the  head  above  the  surface.  These  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  frolicsome  mood,  chasing  each 
other  about,  now  swimming  rapidly  on  their 
backs,  and  disappearing  to  shoot  up  again  in  an- 
other moment.      We  lay  perfectly  quiet  until 
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both  could  bring  our  rifles  to  bear,  when,  as  the 
two  appeared  together,  they  received  our  tire. 
Simultaneously  Avith  the  flash  of  our  rifles  they 
disappeared,  but  leaving  a  streak  of  blood  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  us. 

After  a  feAV  moments  we  were  gratified  to  ob- 
serve one  of  them  floating  dead  upon  the  water, 
and  scarcely  had  we  reloaded  whett  a  second, 
badly  wounded,  showed  his  head ;  both  fired,  and 
the  game  was  our  own,  and  Chu-wally  plunged 
in  and  dragged  them  successively  to  the  shore. 
They  were  of  the  silver-gray  species,  the  most 
valuable  fur,  except  that  cf  the  marten,  taken  in 
this  section  of  Oregon,  and  worth  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  $35  each.  We  soon  had  them 
skinned,  and  throwing  away  the  flesh,  which  is 
unfit  for  eating,  we  trudged  homeward,  quite  sat- 
isfied with  our  good  fortune.  These  furs,  which, 
when  dressed,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  soft, 
are  fast  becoming  rare  and  more  valuable.  The 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco  pay  the  highest  price 
for  them  for  shipment  to  the  celestial  regions, 
furs  being  a  mark  of  dignity  and  power  in  China. 

On  the  smooth  ocean  beach  the  marksmen  of 
Oregon  sometimes  shoot  the  otter  through  the 
surf.  As  the  bank  of  water  moves  majestically 
toward  the  shore,  the  otter,  who  understands 
better  than  all  other  animals  how  to  manoeuvre 
in  the  breakers,  spreads  himself  flat  on  the  outer 
or  seaward  side,  and  moves  rapidly  in  to  the 
land.  His  form  is  plainly  visible  through  the 
thin  water,  as  through  a  plate  of  glass.  The 
hunter  stands  beyond  the  force  of  the  surf,  and 
when  the  game  has  been  borne  to  within  rifle- 
shot, the  unerring  bullet  cuts  through  the  trans- 
parent element,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  shot  is 


not  rewarded  with  the  much-coveted  prize.  The 
land  otter  has  a  smaller  and  less  valuable  fur, 
and,  like  the  beaver,  is  often  taken  in  traps  on 
the  Coquille,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  rivers.  The 
rifle,  however,  that  unfailing  reliance  of  the 
frontiersman,  is  the  common  weapon  used  against 
the  entire  brute  creation  in  Oregon. 

The  world  offers  no  better  hunting-grounds 
thaflk  these  wild  woods  of  the  north.  Here  are 
found  a  variety  of  deer,  and  the  brown  and  black 
bear  (the  grizzly  is  not  seen  north  of  the  Cali- 
fornia line).  The  stately  elk,  with  such  antlers 
as  the  hunters  of  the  Eastern  States  have  no 
conception  of,  runs  in  bands  of  hundreds  in  the 
interior;  the  black,  gray,  and  white  wolf,  and 
the  numberless  little  delicately  furred  creatures 
who  are  made  to  contribute  their  soft,  coverings 
to  the  rich  robes  now  so  fashionable  in  the 
Northern  United  States,  are  all  found  in  this 
region. 

In  mid-winter,  when  the  huntsman  plods  his 
way  amidst  the  world  of  pines,  bending  their  lofty 
tops  beneath  a  continuous  roof  of  snow,  the 
muffled  echo  of  a  rifle  will  sometimes  indicate 
the  presence  of  man,  when  no  other  sound  than 
the  hungry  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the  sudden  rush 
of  the  elk,  disturbs  the  silence.  Let  the  wan- 
derer issue  from  the  forest,  and  climbing  the 
nearest  hill,  gaze  through  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere toward  the  north.  If  he  is  beyond  the 
Sciusclaw,  he  will  see  a  blue  cone  far  away, 
rising  into  the  clouds,  and  traced  in  feathery  out- 
line against  the  sky.  It  is  Mount  Hood,  the 
fourth  loftiest  peak  in  the  world.  Apparently 
near  by,  but  yet  weary  days'  travel  apart,  as  the 
traveler  will  find,  should  he  make  the  journey, 
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stand  two  others,  Adams  and  Jefferson.  At 
early  dawn  these  huge  landmarks  present  a 
deep  indigo  color;  but  as  the  ascending  sun 
flashes  against  their  steep  declivities,  the  blue 
suddenly  changes  into  a  glitter  of  eternal  ice, 
white  as  a  glacier,  and  of  all  spectacles  in  the 
great  north  the  most  splendid.  But  let  not  my 
unworthy  pen  desecrate  these  grand  old  mount- 
ains with  an  attempt  at  description.  Descend 
we  again  to  the  game. 

Partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  or  prairie  hens 
have  never  yet  been  seen,  but  the  clouds  of  cur- 
lew, snipe,  teal  ducks,  and  geese,  greedily  feed- 
ing along  the  marshes  and  river  banks  are  in- 
credible.  Some  sportsmen  deny  the  existence 
of  the  canvas-back  duck  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
but  the  punt  loads  which  our  party  slaughtered 
last  winter  would  soon  convince  them  of  their 
error. 

The  Indians  of  this  section  of  country  are  by 
no  means  the  fierce  and  warlike  race  found 
further  to  the  northward  in  Upper  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory.  Although  viciously  dis- 
posed, they  have  long  since  learned  to  estimate 
the  character  of  the  whites  at  its  proper  value. 
Under  the  protection  or  rule  of  the  Indian 
agents  they  are  furnished  with  a  certain  amount 
of  blankets  and  food  throughout  the  year,  and 
from  their  association  with  the  whites,  have  lost 
much  of  their  savage  ferocity. 

An  Indian  dance  or  merry-making  having 
been  announced  near  the  bay,  the  whole  avail- 
able population  turned  out  to  "assist"  at  it. 
Entering  an  open  space  in  the  woods  toward 
midnight,  we  found  about  thirty  braves  and 
squaws  gathered  around  an  immense  fire  of 


pine  logs,  the  flames  from  which  lit  up  their 
grotesque  accoutrements  and  hideously  painted 
faces,  while  the  surrounding  forest  echoing  their 
monotonous  chants,  was  dimly  illumined  with 
the  red  glare.  For  a  space  of  twenty  yards 
around  the  fire  the  scene  was  a  blaze  of  light, 
but  from  that  point  the  woods  receded  into  an 
impenetrable  gloom.  We  dismounted,  and  fast- 
ening our  horses  to  the  limbs,  entered  at  once 
among  them.  Here  an  old  squaw,  whose  leath- 
ern hide,  naked  from  the  waist  up,  lay  like  the 
folds  of  oiled  parchment  over  her  attenuated 
form,  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  mumbling 
an  indescribable  jargon.  She  was  stone  blind. 
There  a  bevy  of  young  ones,  tattooed  and  be- 
daubed beyond  all  description,  joined  their  voices 
to  a  jumping,  jolting  dance,  hand  in  hand,  back 
and  forth,  toward  and  away  from  the  fire.  Be- 
yond, were  seated  as  near  to  the  flames  as  the 
heat  would  allow,  a  row  of  Indians  all  fantastic- 
ally dressed,  beating  time  to  the  chant  with 
sticks,  which  they  held  crossways  in  their  hands, 
and  at  given  signals  rattled  nervously  together. 
Several  old  chiefs  seemed  to  act  as  leaders  in 
the  festivities,  and  at  their  signal  a  wild,  un- 
earthly yell  arose,  which,  but  for  the  presence 
of  my  companions,  I  might  easily  have  con- 
strued into  a  war-whoop.  All  were  in  motion ; 
rocking,  dancing,  jumping,  or  stepping,  in  un- 
couth gait,  to  the  time  of  the  music  or  chant. ' 
Perspiration  flowed  in  streams,  and  the  decid- 
edly careless  display  of  female  animated  nature 
would  have  driven  less  interested,  and  perhaps 
more  scrupulous,  spectators  than  ourselves  from 
the  scene.  As  the  flames  roared  their  chorus 
with  the  hideous  noise  of  these   creatures,  it 
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seemed  like  a  dance  of  fiends  incarnate  in  some 
orgie  of  Pandemonium.  Hanging  up  in  elon- 
gated wicker-baskets,  so  closely  woven  as  to  be 
water-proof,  were  some  dozen  papooses  strapped 
to  the  straight  back  of  these  portable  cradles, 
and  nothing  but  the  head  of  the  little  imps  visi- 
ble from  among  the  firs  and  dirt. 

An  Indian  burial  is  scarcely  a  less  remark- 
able scene.  Formerly  the  body  was  burned, 
and  the  wife  of  the  corpse  killed  and  interred 
with  the  body.  This,  and  numerous  other  like 
horrible  practices,  have  been  summarily  abol- 
ished by  the  settlers.  When  one  of  the  com- 
munity begins  to  show  signs  of  dissolution  (which 
is  usually  hastened  by  the  sweating  or  other 
sanitary  process  to  which  the  sick  are  submit- 
ted), the  whole  tribe  commences  a  terrible  out- 
cry, which  generally  lasts  through  the  dying 
agony  of  the  sufferer.  The  body  is  then  stretch- 
ed upon  the  ground  and  sprinkled  with  sand 
and  the  ashes  of  sea-weed  or  kelp.  The  legs 
are  forcibly  doubled  up  toward  the  head,  and 
the  ankles  tied  as  closely  as  the  rigidity  of  the 
corpse  will  permit,  to  the  neck.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  shave  their  heads  and  place 
the  hair  upon  the  body — thus  rolled  into  a  heap 
— together  with  some  shells  and  nutritive  roots 
for  the  dead  to  subsist  upon.  The  body  is  thru 
lowered  into  the  grave,  which  is  made  of  a 
length  to  accommodate  tin;  diminution  of  size 
to  which  the  defunct  has  been  submitted,  The 
earth  being  thrown  in,  the  whole  tribe  jump 
alternately  upon   it  until  the  ground  becomes 

quite  solid.      The  baskets,  clothing,  spears,  and 

all  personal  property,  is  formed  into  a  heap, 


packed  upon  the  grave,  and  covered  securely 
with  sticks  and  stones.  With  a  chief,  the  cere- 
monies are  more  impressive  and  lengthy. 

The  wolf  of  Southern  Oregon  is  the  fier 
animal — not  even  excepting  the  bear — to  be 
found  in  the  country.  These  prowling  fell 
when  driven  to  extremities,  will  approach  ; 
herd  of  cattle,  and  a  band  of  three  or  four  spi 
upon  a  cow,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  de- 
vour the  victim.  The  white  wolf,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous,  is  about  five  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  as  high  as  a  yearling  calf. 
The  strength  and  ferocity  of  this  beast  is  won- 
derful, and  many  a  mortal  struggle  has  occurred 
between  the  wounded  white  wolf  and  the  hunt- 
ers. On  two  occasions,  while  at  Coos  Lav,  we 
heard  of  the  depredations  of  wolves,  and  join 
ing  parties  to  start  in  chase,  were  disappointed 
by  the  incredible  cunning  which  seems  to  guide 
them  from  all  pursuit.  Once  a  party  of  four 
left  Empire  City,  in  a  small  sail-boat,  for  Wap- 
palo,  or  Isthmus  Creek,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bay,  where  two  large  wolves  had  been  seen 
for  several  days. 

With  plenty  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 
we  shot  away  from   the  wharf,  and,  giving 
sail    to   the   wind,    were    soon    scudding    "  h*e 
mad"  before  a  staggering  westerly  breeze,  ra] 
idly   passing  the  wood-crowned  headland-, 
awakening  the  echoes  with   an  occasional  riile 
report,  at  which  some  doomed  pelican  01  I 
came  tumbling  from  their  proud  elevation.     -Ar- 
rived  "at  point  proposed,"  we  found  a  couple 
of  friends  awaiting  us,  and  swelling  our  number 
\.     The  chase  lasted  all  night,  but  Was  un- 
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successful.  We  had  just  seated  ourselves  under 
an  immense  pine,  and  had  commenced  an  assault 
upon  the  eatables  with  all  the  earnest  vigor  of 
hungry  men,  when  F ,  one  of  the  best  hunt- 
ers in  the  bay,  suddenly  sprang  up  and  whis- 
pered "  Silence  !"  But  we  needed  no  such  ad- 
monition, for  already  the  ground  began  to  trem- 
ble beneath  us  with  the  tread  of  an  approaching 
band  of  elk.  Quick  as  thought  we  had  dis- 
persed to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  apart, 
and,  squatting  low  in  the  underbrush,  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  breathe  free  before  the  low  growth  of 
trees  toward  the  mountains  separated,  and  the 
form  of  a  noble  elk  appeared,  advancing  proud- 
ly toward  the  stream  we  had  just  left.  He 
stopped  as  he  thrust  his  head  from  among  the 
leaves,  snuffed  and  stamped  impatiently,  and 
evidently  smelt  danger;  but  he  had  already 
passed  our  most  distant  outpost,  and  to  return 
was  equally  hazardous.  With  daintily  lifted 
feet  and  nose  protruded  he  brushed  past,  and 
in  an  another  moment  was  followed  by  a  herd, 
one,  two,  six,  ten — it  was  impossible  to  count 
them.     I  had  determined  to  await  the  signal 

of  F 's  shot,  and  had  my  own  target  singled 

out  when  the  sharp  ring  of  a  rifle  awoke  the 
forest  echoes.  The  herd  started  and  dashed 
past  the  ambush,  while  the  woods  resounded 
with  five  reports  in  quick  succession.  Like 
light  the  beautiful  animals  vanished,  but  with 
the  thundering  tread  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Two 
of  their  number  lay  plunging  on  the  earth,  and 
a  third,  grievously  wounded,  was  making  a  suc- 
cession of  agonizing  springs  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  his  companions.  Another  shot  brought 
him  down,  and  now  dispatching  the  others,  we 


felt  that  at  least  our  wolf-hunt  had  not  been  in 
vain. 

My  companions  had  promised  me  a  shot  at 
an  elk,  but  even  they  had  not  anticipated  such 
luck.  The  meat  was  soon  packed  to  the  boat, 
and  at  midnight  we  were  again  in  Empire  City. 

Marsh  bird-shooting  is  mere  slaughter,  though 

J was  "  innocent  of  duck  blood"  to  the  last. 

We  once  loaded  a  boat  with  water-fowl,  the  re- 
sult of  but  two  hours'  shooting.  Starting  at 
early  dawn,  we  sailed  rapidly  toward  a  creek 
extending  several  miles  inland  from  the  bay. 
and  reaching  its  head-waters,  drifted  leisurely 
down.  The  stream,  some  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  dimly  reflected  in  its  bosom  the  sombre 
shadows  of  the  pines  and  firs  skirting  its  mar- 
gin. An  intense  silence  reigned.  The  cry  of 
the  sedate  crane,  as  he  stood  "knee-deep"  in 
some  shallow  pool  watching  patiently  for  his 
prey,  or  the  quick  t\vir-r-r  of  a  flock  of  blue- 
winged  teal  or  mallard  cutting  hurriedly  through 
the  air,  and  settling  quietly  upon  some  reedy 
shore  below,  alone  disturbed  the  stillness.  We 
landed  on  a  grassy  meadow,  and  leaving  one  in 
the  boat  to  follow  the  stream,  the  others  occu- 
pied the  space  between  the  two  lines  of  woods. 
The  first  shot  fired  rolled  with  a  thousand 
echoes  through  the  forest,  and  in  a  moment 
arose  ten  thousand  winged  creatures  from  the 
"  plashy  brink"  of  creek  and  bayou,  embracing 
every  style  of  marsh  bird  and  duck  that  can  be 
mentioned.  With  every  discharge  these  flights 
from  place  to  place  continued.  At  times  the\ 
would  settle  down  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
and  apparently  offer  themselves  voluntary  sacri- 
fices.   Unable,  owing  to  their  low  flight,  to  pass 
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beyond  the  woods  guarding  the  banks,  they  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  water,  and  never  failed  to  pass 
over  the  ambush  below.  We  only  ceased  this 
' '  pot  hunting"  when,  weary  of  the  slaughter,  we 
found  our  boat  loaded  with  game. 

The  hunters  in  this  vicinity  seldom  use  the 
shot-gun,  and  consider  such  shooting  as  the 
above  quite  unworthy  the  waste  of  powder. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  Christmas  great 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  observance 
of  that  time-honored  anniversary.  Now,  in 
Oregon,  where  people  reside  ten  miles  apart, 
and  call  a  man  neighbor  who  lives  half  a  day's 
journey  away,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  up  a 
fashionable  party,  for  sundry  reasons,  as  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  or  any  other  of  the  "  close  settle- 
ments" in  New  York.  If  a  hop  is  to  take  place, 
weeks  must  be  given  to  prepare  in  ;  the  "  store 
clothes"  taken  out,  aired  and  brushed,  old  bon- 
nets furbished  up,  horses  driven  in  from  distant 
pasture,  and  saddles  made  ready.  Then  the 
nearest  settlement  must  be  applied  to  for  a  prop- 
er amount  of  whisky  and  sugar,  raisins  and  flour. 
But  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  have  matters  go  off  with 

residing  on  the  ocean 


eclat.  Deacon  L — 
beach,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Coos  Bay,  and  known  as  the  most  liberal,  warm- 
hearted old  gentleman  of  Southern  Oregon,  had 
appropriated,  some  time  in  advance,  the  right 
to  give  the  Christmas  ball.  It  was  to  last  two 
clays  and  two  nights.  Oceans  of  whisky,  hills 
of  venison  and  beef,  no  end  of  pies  and  "sech 
like."  The  ladies  of  all  Coos  County  were  to 
be  there,  and  a  fiddler  from  the  distant  point  of 
Fort  Orford  itself  engaged.     To  this  feast  did 


all  hands  look  forward  with  secret  longing  and 
hope.     Two  days   beforehand  the  exodus  for 

Deacon  L 's  began  to  take  place,  and  among 

the  invited  guests  were  the  two  "Frisco  chaps," 

i.  e.,  H and  myself.    And  on  Christmas-eve 

the  ball  commenced.  There  were  gay  royster- 
ing  blades  from  Fort  Orford,  gallants  from  Coos 
Bay,  select  men  and  distinguished  individuals 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  belles  from  every 
where.  Such  a  recherche  affair  had  not  occurred 
since  the  settlement  of  the  Territory.  For  two 
nights  and  days  the  festivities  continued ;  and 
after  all  the  dancing,  riding,  drinking,  singing, 
and  laughing — and  all  this  without  sleeping, 
and  with  a  determination  to  "  never  give  up" — 
there  were  buxom  forms  and  brilliant  eyes  that 
dared  us  to  another  break-down  ! 

I  snap  my  fingers  at  all  civilized  Miss  Nancys 
henceforth  and  forever.  Give  me,  for  the  es- 
sence of  fun  and  the  physical  ability  to  carry  it 
out,  a  corn-fed,  rosy-cheeked,  bouncing  Oregon 
lass,  with  eyes  bright  as  the  rivers  that  sparkle 
merrily  on  their  way  to  the  sea  from  those  snow- 
clad  mountains,  and  hearts  light  as  the  fresh 
breezes  of  that  northern  climate  !  I  may  forget 
the  Central  American  excitement ;  sooner  or 
later  I  shall  have  forgotten  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  French  throne ;  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 
may  fade  away,  but  that  Oregon  ball  will  be 
ever  fresh  in  my  memory. 

On  recovering  from  this,  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  start  for  California ;  but  one  day,  while 
firing  at  a  target — the  same  being  a  tenpenny 
nail  driven  halfway  to  the  head  in  a  pine-tree — 
a  long,  lanky  Missourian  informed  me  that  a 
whale  had  drifted  ashore  near  the  Heads,  and 
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that  the  Indians,  agreeably  to  their  custom,  had 
commenced  devouring  him. 

"That's  very  extraordinary,"  said  I. 

"  Wal,  hoss,  replied  my  informant,  "jest  you 
mount  and  ride  thar,  and  efyou  don't  see  'em 
eatin'  that  thar  leetle  fish,  thar's  no  snakes ;" 
and  his  nostrils  dilated  with  anger  at  my  look 
of  incredulity. 

So  we  mounted  and  rode,  and  after  an  hour's 
scamper  along  a  level  ocean  coast,  a  vile  smell 
began  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  at  least  one 
part  of  my  friend's  information.  At  a  distance, 
and  forming  a  hillock  on  the  white  beach,  lay  an 
unwieldy  mass  of  something,  around  which  we 
could  see  at  least  a  hundred  Indians  hasting 
from  place  to  place.  We  clapped  spurs  to  the 
horses,  and  arriving  at  the  spot,  found  a  scene 
which  I  almost  despair  of  depicting.  The  whale, 
which  I  believe  was  a  large  "humpback,"  had, 
as  is  often  the  case  on  this  coast,  got  into  shal- 
low water,  and  in  his  struggles  and  alarm  pre- 
senting his  body  broadside  on,  had  been  rolled 
by  the  mighty  surf  high  up  the  beach,  like  a 
cask  or  log  of  wood.  He  must  have  lain  there 
some  time,  as  all  the  air  was  a  putrid  stench, 
such  as  I  hope  never  again  to  inhale.  The  huge 
creature  lay  on  his  side,  and  the  sand  had  al- 
ready buried  a  portion  of  the  carcass  so  as  to 
render  it  immovable.  The  surf  at  high-water 
had  broken  entirely  over  it,  but  now  there  re- 
mained a  considerable  space  of  bare  beach  out- 
side. 

This  space,  and  the  ground  for  twenty  yards 
around,  was  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who 
seemed  to  consider  this  some  special  dispensa- 
tion  of  the  Great  Spirit   in  their  behalf.     A 


deafening  row  disputed  possession  of  the  air 
with  the  stench.  Nearly  all  were  naked,  and 
attacking  the  whale  like  ants.  Here  appeared 
a  little,  pot-bellied  child,  whose  limbs  seemed 
scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  the  swelling  paunch 
that  overtopped  them,  staggering  up  the  beach 
with  an  armful  of  putrid  blubber,  the  oily  sub- 
stance trickling  down  over  his  little  body  in  a 
hundred  glistening  streams  ;  there  a  lusty  fellow 
with  a  knife,  carving  away  as  for  dear  life — dis- 
secting the  huge  subject  before  him — cutting  his 
way  into  the  interior.  Farther  on  are  two 
squaws,  fighting  for  the  proprietory  right  to  a 
square  chunk  of  whale,  in  shape  something  like 
a  cake  of  ice  as  sold  in  New  York,  the  said 
chunk  coated  with  sand  half  an  inch  thick,  as 
the  delicious  morsel  has  been  rolled  about  in 
the  squabble.  Beyond,  an  old  creature  has 
overburdened  herself  with  the  treasures  of  the 
deep,  and,  in  pure  exhaustion,  decides  to  rest 
awhile,  seated  upon  the  jealously-guarded  prize. 
Still  another  group  represents  the  Laocoon,  the 
father  and  sons  being  three  members  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  the  avenging  serpent  a  long  string  of 
the  unctuous  blubber,  under  and  with  which 
they  are  struggling  up  the  beach.  Every  body 
is  busy.  Even  the  chiefs  have  thrown  aside 
their  dignity  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  join  the  general  assault. 

We  proceeded  up  the  beach  to  where  some 
fires  were  burning,  near  a  few  temporary  huts. 
Here  several  women  were  roasting  the  fish, 
which  they  devoured  apparently  before  it  was 
well  warmed  through.  No  fair  in  England 
ever  produced,  in  proportion,  a  greater  noise. 
My  companion   said  they  would  stick  by  the 
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wreck  until  not  a  plank  (nautically  speaking) 
remained,  when,  gorged  with  marine  matter, 
they  would  take  to  the  mountains,  and  diet  on 
berries  and  young  hornets.  I  saw  the  latter 
cooked  and  eaten,  which  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A  hornet  or  wasp's  nest,  perfo- 
rated, as  usual,  with  hundreds  of  little  cells, 
where  the  young  are  deposited,  is  obtained  from 
the  hollow  of  some  decayed  tree,  where  they  are 
easily  found.  My  lady  Squaw  brings  this  cake, 
which  is  here  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  to  the 
lire,  and  deliberately  roasts  the  juvenile  occu- 
pants of  the  cells  alive.  She  concludes  by  turn- 
ing the  cake  upside  down,  patting  it  briskly  on 
the  back,  and  eating  the  baked  tenants,  like 
whortleberries,  as  they  tumble  out !  This  is 
considered  an  excellent  corrective  after  over- 
indulgence in  blubber.  Pike,  who  spoke  the  jar- 
gon, attempted  to  get  into  conversation  with 
some  of  these  Indians,  but  they  only  replied 
with  gestures.  The  occasion  of  a  whale  ashore 
was  too  rare  and  momentous  for  frivolous  dis- 
cussion. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  Oregon  are  yet  scarce- 
ly known.  Even  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  well  un- 
derstood, there  seems  to  be  but  little  attention 
given  to  this  subject.  There  are  two  "  runs"  of 
salmon  every  year  in  all  the  rivers  and  bays  of 
Oregon,  from  the  Chctkoe  to  the  Umpqua  in- 
■  •liisive.  Put  one  attempt  has  been  made  in 
<  )rcgon  to  use  the  seine,  which  was  on  the  Rogue 
River.  With  imperfect  apparatus  and  every  dis- 
advantage to  work  against,  above  five  thousand 
of  these  fish  were  hauled  from  the  river  in  two 
days  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians.     T 


were  packed  with  refuse  salt,  and  in  so  hurried  a 
manner  that  the  fish  were  not  cured,  and  hence 
the  statement,  believed  by  many  intelligent  per- 
sons, that  salmon  can  not  be  salted  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  owing  to  certain  atmospheric  causes. 
The  English,  however,  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  affairs,  have  already  sent  two  full  car 
from  Vancouver's  Island  to  China,  for  the  sal- 
mon are  found  as  far  north  even  as  the  Russian 
possessions.  These  form  the  chief  article  of 
food  for  the  Indians  in  Coos  Bay  as  well  as  on 
the  entire  coast,  and  their  method  of  catching 
them  with  hooks  and  spears  is  often  an  interest- 
ing spectacle. 

I  had  intimated  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  my 
desire  to  witness  a  torchlight  salmon  excursion, 
and  with  his  usual  courtesy  he  organized  an  ex- 
pedition for  my  special  benefit.  The  Indian- 
collected  at  a  point  a  mile  below  Empire  City, 
and  were  nearly  one  entire  day  making  their 
preparations.  The  canoes  were  first  cleaned 
out  and  furnished  with  a  barbed  spear  of  wood 
tipped  with  iron  or  glass.  A  pile  of  pitch-pine 
knots  were  also  placed  in  each,  and  other  ar- 
rangements made,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not 
understand.  Determined  to  sec  the  whole  per- 
formance, I  embarked  in  a  frail  affair — a 
cies  of  dug-out— having  for  my  crew  an  old 
sqnaw,  whose  bleared  eyes  and  skinny,  wrin- 
kled hideonsness,  illumined  with  the  glare  of 
the  torch  she  had  stuck  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe. 
reminded  me  of  the  gaunt  features  of  some  foul 
witch  from  regions  damned.  Put  1  soon  found 
that  my  female  Charon  Mas  not  to  be  despil 
for  she  plied  her  paddle  with  the  dexterity  of  B 
— for  aught  I  know — century's  experience.    We 
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soon  reached  a  little  bend  in  the  bay  where  the 
(leet  was  congregated,  and  the  sport  commenced. 

The  operation  was  simple  enough.  Each  ca- 
noe contained  two  persons,  a  squaw  squatting  in 
the  stern  to  take  the  fish  from  the  spear  and  re- 
plenish the  fire ;  and  an  Indian,  who,  from  the 
bows,  darted  his  weapon  with  absolute  certain- 
ty at  the  fish.  The  light  of  the  fire  seemed  to 
possess  some  attraction  for  the  finny  denizens 
of  the  bay ;  for  as  the  glare  passed  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  they  would  dart  upward  to- 
ward it  and  become  the  sure  prey  of  the  spears- 
man.  In  a  trice,  the  drumming  of  captured  sal- 
mon was  heard  from  a  dozen  boats,  and  my  a%eiv 
became  so  excited  thereat  that  she  nearly  threw 
me  out  of  the  cockle-shell  in  gesticulating  and 
screaming  to  her  grandson,  who  was  not  dis- 
playing any  remarkable  dexterity  on  that  night. 
The  cold  was  severe,  my  hands  and  feet  were 
soon  benumbed,  and  yet  this  apparently  blood- 
less old  creature,  almost  naked,  showed  no  signs 
of  suffering. 

The  scene  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  but  for  the  cold  would  have 
been  superb.  At  my  request  the  squaw  pad- 
dled me  alongside  a  canoe,  the  proprietor  of 
which  lent  me  his  spear ;  but  though  he  pointed 
out  dozens  of  salmon,  some  of  them  glorious  fel- 
lows, three  feet  long,  my  unpracticed  hand  met 
with  no  success. 

In  an  hour  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  passed, 
and  I  gave  the  signal  to  return.  There  were 
about  five  hundred  fish  taken  in  that  time. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  common  fish- 
nook.  The  fleet  of  canoes  start  for  some  favor- 
able locality  where  the  bight  of  the  land  leaves 


the  water  free  from  the  action  of  the  current, 
and  the  surface  is  speedily  covered  with  dozens 
of  little  reels,  on  eacli  of  which  are  wound  about 
ten  yards  of  line.  There  are  generally  about 
half  a  dozen  hooks  attached  to  the  end,  which 
are  allowed  to  hang  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  being  suspended  at  that  guage 
by  a  float.  The  salmon  bite  greedily  at  the 
bait,  and  swim  away,  unwinding  the  line  as  they 
go.  The  reel  spins  around  with  great  velocity, 
which  is  the  signal  for  the  proprietor  to  paddle 
up,  haul  in  the  captive,  and  administer  a  stun- 
ning tap  on  the  head  with  a  small  stick  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  There  are  often  a  dozen 
canoes  engaged  at  once  in  this  fishery — all  glid- 
ing swiftly  about,  and  more  than  busily  engaged 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  bites.  These  salmon  are, 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world,  even  surpassing  the  famous  ones  taken 
in  the  Sacramento  River  in  California. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Coos  Bay  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article,  and  require  more 
space  than  could  be  devoted  to  them  in  the  lim- 
its of  these  pages.  A  report,  recently  published 
by  myself  in  San  Francisco,  contains  the  out- 
lines of  what  will  doubtless  become  hereafter 
widely  discussed.  That  the  importation  of  coal 
to  California  via  Cape  Horn,  from  Europe  and 
the  Eastern  States  must  eventually  cease,  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  deny.  A 
space  of  country  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island 
is  a  solid  bed  of  coal,  outcropping  wherever  a 
ravine  or  break  occurs.  The  veins  are  from  six 
to  ten  feet  thick.  The  coal  has  been  repeated- 
ly and  satisfactorily  tested,  and  proved  to  be  well 
adapted  to  steamship  purposes.     It  is  in  quality 
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not  unlike  the  BcOtch  canncl,  but  lighter,  and 
when  unmixed  with  foreign  substances,  burns  to 
clear  red  ashes.  Bnl  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
boundless  treasures  of  the  unexplored  regions  of 
the  Pacific,  and  ■which,  as  the  country  becomes 
populated,  are  destined  to  teach  the  inhabitants 
of  the  extreme  "West  to  rely  on  their  own  re- 
sources. California  and  ( )regon  produce  nearly 
every  article  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  sub- 
sistence of  man,  and  it  needs  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  avenue  of  population — the  na- 
tional railroad — to  bring  the  country  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  greatness  and  wealth.  Shall  we  live 
to  see  it  built  ? 


PASSAGES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

MOITAMMED  HASSAN  had  been  sent  on 
from  El  Kab  to  Edfou  to  order  sundry  pro- 
visions that  were  necessary,  and  especially  char- 
coal, which  we  could  not  obtain  above  here.  In 
the  morning  after  leaving  El  Kab  I  awoke  and 
saw  a  group  of  horses  on  the  bank,  keeping  along 
with  the  boat,  which  was  tracking  slowly.  It 
appeared  that  the  governor  had  sent  them  down 
for  us  to  ride  up  to  Edfou  in  advance  of  the 
boat ;  and  accepting  them  willingly,  I  mounted 
one  and  was  off  over  the  fields,  attended  by 
Abd-el-Atti  and  the  governor's  messengers.  Six 
miles  brought  us  to  the  village,  but  long  before 
reaching  it  we  saw  the  lofty  towers  of  the  pro- 
pylon  standing  against  the  sky,  and  the  walls  of 
the  temple,  covered  with  Arab  hovels,  towering 
above  the  rest  of  the  village.  We  rode  in  at 
the  back  of  the  temple  and  around  the  rear, 
dismounting  on  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
grand  court,  down  into  which  I  looked  before  I 
ascended  the  propylon. 

Every  stone  of  this  temple  has  elegant  sculp- 
tures on  it,  and  the  propylon  towers  are  covered 
with  gigantic  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
While  I  was  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  the 
governor  approached  through  the  village,  at- 
tended by  his  suite — a  one-eyed  scribe,  an  eight- 
fingered  cawass,  and  half  a  dozen  Arabs.  He 
was  a  hard-looking  specimen  of  a  Turk,  and  I 
took  no  fancy  to  him.  After  examining  the 
temple  and  its  environs,  and  a  small  portion  of 
another  temple  which  stands  near  it,  I  shook  off 
the  governor  and  got  away  from  him.  I  then 
returned  to  the  temple,  sat  down  under  the 
shadow  of  its  walls,  and  negotiated  for  antiques, 
of  which  I  got  about  as  many  as  at  El  Kab. 
Coins  were  more  plenty  here,  and  I  found  twenty 
or  thirty  that  were  curious  and  valuable.  I 
bought  one  small  vase  or  plate,  cut  from  dark 
translucent  stone,  on  the  bottom  of  which  were 
carved  two  Cupids  holding  a  heart.  It  was  as 
modern  as  possible  in  design,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  antiquity,  as  it  cost  me  but  five 
piastres,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Re- 
turning to  the  boat,  I  was  rejoined  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  rode  down  with  me  a  mile  or  so  to 
the  river.  Here  I  found  Jacques  in  the  hands 
Of  another  governor  of  higher  rank  than  my 
Friend.     They  were  seated  on  carpets  under  a 


tree,  taking  coffee  and  pipes  very  quietly,  and  the 
new  official  turned  out  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  plCasantest  men  we  had  met  on  the  river. 

The  form  of  government  of  Egypt  is  some- 
what of  a  puzzle  to  the  natives  and  to  the  gov- 
ernors themselves,  but  Mohammed  Roumali,  tin- 
governor  with  whom  I  found  Jacques,  infonnod 
me  of  its  general  nature,  and  it  is  somewhat 
thus : 

Every  thing  here  is  autocratical.  The  "Vice- 
roy is  supreme,  and  makes  laws  as  he  pleases, 
appointing  and  dis-appointing,  moving  and  re- 
moving, as  his  will  inclines.  Next  to  him  are 
the  superintendent  governors  of  the  three  great 
sections  of  Egypt.  The  first  section  reaches 
from  the  sea  to  a  point  not  far  above  Cairo. 
The  second  section  from  this  point  to  Semneh, 
just  above  the  second  cataract,  and  the  last  from 
Semneh  as  far  south  as  the  Viceroy  can  collect 
taxes.  Of  the  second  section,  which  covers  all 
that  part  of  the  Nile  that  travelers  ordinarily  go 
over,  Latif  Pacha  is  the  superintendent  governor, 
and  exercises  supreme  power.  Although  the 
law  requires  all  sentences  of  death  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Viceroy,  he  does  not  wait  for 
this,  but  executes  when  he  pleases.  Under  him, 
and  as  a  sort  of  associate,  but  in  fact  an  inferior 
officer,  is  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  who  is  governor  of 
the  same  section,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Latif  Pacha.  Under  him  again  are  governors 
of  minor  sections,  as,  for  example,  Abd-el-Rah- 
man,  who  is  governor  from  Wady  Halfeh  to  the 
first  cataract,  and  Suleiman  Effendi,  who  is  gov- 
ernor from  the  first  cataract  to  Thebes.  Under 
these  governors  are  a  sort  of  traveling  governors, 
who  go  along  the  river  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
amining the  conduct  of  various  villages  and 
cities,  hearing  appeals  from  the  local  magis- 
trates and  judges,  and  attending  to  similar  busi- 
ness. Besides  these,  each  village  and  city  has 
its  local  governor,  whose  power  extends  only  to 
the  next  village ;  every  city  and  village  has  its 
sheik,  as  also  has  each  separate  trade  or  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  boatmen  have  their  sheik  in 
every  large  place  ;  the  laborers  in  the  field  have 
their  sheik ;  the  merchants,  the  donkey  owners, 
and  every  class.  The  office  of  sheik  is  heredi- 
tary, descending  from  father  to  son. 

Mohammed  Romali  was  nazir  or  traveling 
governor  from  Esne  to  Assouan.  He  had  ar- 
rived at  Edfou  in  his  boat,  and  was  engaged  in 
hearing  cases,  which  the  chief  justice  was  reciting 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  various  litigants. 
and  which  he  disposed  of  summarily,  or  reserved 
for  consideration,  as  he  thought  proper. 

He  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  to  the 
boat,  accompanied  by  the  chief  justice,  who,  by 
the  way,  wished  a  prescription  for  a  Chronic 
disease  with  which  he  was  affected,  and  which  I 
gave  him  as  cautiously  as  I  could,  knowing 
nothing  about  the  proper  treatment.  1  recom 
mended  what  I  knew  would  not  hurt  him.  and, 
as  it  afterward  turned  out,  I  was  very  fortunate, 
for  on  my  return  to  Edfou,  three  weeks  later,  lie 
pronounced  himself  a  well  man,  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  attributed  it  to  the  medicine. 
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The  visiting  and  the  visits  of  governors  had 
by  this  time  become  a  bore,  especially  as  it  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  talking  over  very  much 
the  same  things  in  very  much  the  same  words. 
But  in  this  instance  we  found  a  somewhat  more 
intelligent  man  than  usual,  and  the  two  or  three 
hours  that  he  remained  on  board  slipped  away 
with  unusual  rapidity.  When  at  length  our 
charcoal  was  stowed  in  the  hold  and  all  ready 
for  a  start,  he  rose  to  go,  and,  to  our  surprise, 
we  found  that  he  had  ordered  thirty  or  forty 
men  to  take  hold  of  our  tow-rope  and  track  us 
up  the  river,  so  that  we  actually  lost  nothing  in 
time,  but  rather  gained  by  our  stop  at  Edfou. 
And  on  the  next  day  I  found  a  cawass  on  board 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  to  continue 
the  same  assistance,  and  we  had  plenty  of  men 
to  haul  us  along  until  the  afternoon,  when  a 
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breeze  sprang  up  and  we  left  the  shore  and  went 
up  the  river  fast  and  faster  as  the  evening  came 
on,  till  we  ran  through  the  narrow  pass  of  Hagar 
Silsilis. 

Hagar  Silsilis,  the  Rock  of  the  Chain,  is  so 
called  from  a  tradition  that  a  chain  was  thrown 
across  the  river  here  in  former  times,  one  end 
of  which  was  fastened  to  the  column  of  rock 
which  is  left  standing,  as  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing.  At  this  point  the  rocks,  although 
not  lofty,  come  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  on 
each  side,  and  Egypt  vanishes.  There  is  no 
cultivated  land,  and  the  Nile  runs  between  banks 
which  reach  away  in  unbroken  desolation  and 
desert,  on  the  one  side  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Here  were  the  great  quarries  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  there  are  no  more  interesting  remains  in 
the  country  than  these. 
I  shall  speak  more  fully 
of  them  hereafter,  as  I 
visited  them  on  the  re- 
turn voyage,  and  now 
went  through  them  in 
the  night,  with  a  strong 
breeze  that  lasted  us  till 
nearly  midnight. 

Early  next  morning 
we  were  under  the  higb 
bluff  OH  which  stands  the 
temple  of  Koum  Om- 
bos,  and  we  climbed  the 
hill  before  breakfast,  all 
four  of  us,  to  see  the  ru- 
ins and  the  view  up  the 
river. 

The  temple  was  found- 
ed in  the  time  of  Ptolemv 
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Philomctor,  and  continued  and  completed  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  his  successors,  and  is  singular 
in  being,  as  it  were,  a  double  temple,  having  two 
shrines,  in  which  two  contemplar  gods  were  wor- 
shiped, the  one  in  each. 

There  is  a  gateway  of  another  temple  stand- 
ing, but  the  stone  of  the  temple  itself  is  fallen 
down  the  hill,  and  lies  in  irregular  masses  even 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  No  one  can  even 
trace  the  former  shape  of  this  building.  The 
chief  interest  in  looking  at  the  large  temple  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  its  sculptures  were  never 
wholly  finished,  and  the  marks  of  the  artists,  the 
outline  drawings  of  the  figures,  and  the  squares 
into  which  the  surface  of  the  stone  was  marked 
out  before  drawing  the  figures,  all  remain  freshly 
visible,  even  to  the  places  where  the  chisel  had 
but  touched  the  rock.  There  is  something  mel- 
ancholy in  the  unfinished  painting  of  a  dead 
painter,  the  half-hewn  marble  of  a  dead  sculp- 
tor, the  half-written  song  of  a  dead  poet.  How 
much  more  oppressive  the  melancholy,  where 
the  painter  and  sculptor  have  been  dead  two 
thousand  years,  and  the  stone  remains  as  it  was 
left,  and  the  lines  still  stand  on  the  surface ! 

While  we  stood  looking  out  to  the  south  and 
the  northwest  the  boat  of  our  American  friends, 
the  missionaries,  with  whom  we  had  parted 
some  days  before,  came  up  the  river  with  a  fair 
breeze,  and  we  ran  hastily  clown  the  sloping 
side  of  the  hill,  plunging  our  feet  into  the  loose 
desert  sand,  and  were  on  the  boat  as  the  first 
breath  of  wind  reached  her.  We  dashed  up 
the  river  rapidly,  and  as  the  breeze  freshened  to 
almost  a  gale,  we  flew  before  it.  The  golden 
sands  now  came  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  us,  often  seeming  ready  to  over- 
flow and  destroy  the  groups  of  palms  that  stood 
on  the  shore.  As  we  approached  Assouan  the 
villages  improved  in  appearance,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  smiling.  Even  the  desert  was 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  the  sky  was  glorious. 

Hassabo,  our  pilot,  the  best  man  on  the  boat, 
has  his  family  in  a  small  village  below  Assouan, 
and  of  course  must  take  this  opportunity  to  see 
them.  As  we  could  not  ascend  the  cataract  till 
the  next  day,  we  gave  him  leave  of  absence  to 
rejoin  us  above  the  cataract,  and  he  made  ready 
all  his  baggage  and  the  little  presents  he  had 
brought  from  Cairo. 

All  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  miles  be- 
fore we  reached  the  village,  his  acquaintances 
hailed  him,  and  he  exchanged  with  them  the 
graceful  phrases  of  Eastern  salutation.  The 
news  of  his  approach  ran  along  the  shore  faster 
even  than  we  flew,  and  at  length  we  came  up 
to  a  group  of  dark-faced  persons  (for  Hassabo  is 
a  Nubian,  and  black),  and  here  we  let  the  sheet 
fly,  and  the  boat's  keel  scraped  the  sand.  Over 
flew  all  his  baggage  far  up  the  bank,  and  then 
Hassabo  sprang  into  his  mothers  arms.  The 
old  woman  stood  trembling  on  the  shore,  and 
looked  wistfully  for  him  till  he  left  the  boat, 
and  then  she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and 
clasped  him  close,  and  wept  over  him,  and 
kissed  his  cheeks,   and  put  her  hand  on  his 


head,  and  all  the  time  he  stood  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, only  looking  at  her  and  the  surround- 
ing group,  and  our  sailors  were  all  full  of  de- 
light at  the  apparent  joyfulness  of  the  scene. 
His  two  brothers  were  advancing  to  the  wel- 
come as  we  hauled  aft  the  sheet  and  forged 
ahead,  and  again  flew  on  up  the  great  river. 
It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  dashed 
by  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  ruined  citadel, 
and  among  the  rocks  which  here  fill  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  fired  our  salute  to  the  cataract 
as  we  came  to  the  land  at  its  foot  under  the 
towers  of  "far  Syene." 

Here,  again,  was  a  point  in  our  wanderings 
that  was  full  of  interest,  as  one  of  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  world.  Here,  in  old  days, 
men  paused,  and  hesitated,  and  turned  back — 
the  dwellers  beyond  Syene  were  unknown  hea- 
then. .  But  here  were  four  travelers  from  a  land 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  who  had  come 
thus  far  to  look  at  Syene,  and  pass  its  rocky 
barriers,  and  go  on  to  a  more  distant  point, 
whose  feet  had  already  traveled  six  thousand 
miles  from  home,  and  would  walk  many  thou- 
sand more  before  they  returned  to  that  thresh- 
old again.  The  world  ended  here,  and  the 
world  ends  not  far  from  here  now;  but  men  live 
beyond,  and  temples  and  palaces  lie  in  ruins 
beyond,  and  the  palm-trees  flourish  and  the 
Nile  flows,  and  yet,  if  all  that  lies  beyond  Sy- 
ene were  blotted  out  of  existence,  swept,  off 
from  the  chart  of  the  world  and  the  page  of 
history,  who  would  miss  any  thing?  Verily 
the  world  ends  just  here. 

And,  saith  the  dragoman,  castor-oil  begins 
where  the  world  ends.  Just  so.  Nubia  grows 
dates  and  castor-beans.  On  the  dates  the  Nu- 
bians live,  and  the  castor-bean  furnishes  oil  for 
their  heads,  where  it  flows  in  abundance. 

We  saw  the  first  of  it  on  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine, which  lies  before  Assouan  at  the  foot 
of  the  cataract. 

The  glory  of  Elephantine  has  departed  long 
ago.  In  ancient  days  its  temples  and  palaces 
surpassed  in  splendor  all  the  fables  of  antiquity. 
No  wealth  could  again  rear  such  buildings  ;  no 
nation  of  modern  times,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
modern  days,  could  erect  one  such  temple, 
much  less  the  hundred  that  crowded  this  sacred 
island.  Here  magnificence  and  beauty  held 
their  court  and  swayed  the  hearts  of  men. 
Here  alternate  love  and  hate,  and  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  breast,  held  for  their  brief 
times  the  reins  of  power.  Here  men  reigned, 
women  loved,  kings  and  priests  and  princes 
lived  and  died,  and  the  change  came,  and  time 
trod  on  them  and  crushed  the  palaces,  and  the 
avenging  angel  swept  his  wing  over  them,  and 
their  very  dust  went  away  on  the  wind.  Ele- 
phantine lay  in  the  Nile,  and  other  nations 
took  the  place  of  Egypt  in  the  roll  of  time. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  Egypt  that,  could 
it  have  a  voice,  would  utter  more  strange  and 
splendid  histories  of  men  and  kings  than  this 
island. 

It  lies  in  the  river,  from  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
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ract,  stretching  down  in  front  of  Assouan  about 
a  mile,  and  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Its  surface  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  shapeless  and 
hideous.  Ruin  sits  triumphant  here.  Not 
even  the  plowshare  of  ancient  history,  which 
has  run  over  so  many  ruins,  could  prevail  here 
to  penetrate  the  mass.  A  small  part  of  the 
island  is  cultivated,  but  a  large  portion  still  re- 
mains in  the  condition  I  have  described,  and  so 
will  remain  so  long  as  the  world  stands.  Frag- 
ments of  statues,  a  gateway  of  the  time  of  the 
mighty  son  of  Philip,  an  altar  whose  fire  was 
long  ago  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  its  wor- 
shipers :  these  and  similar  relics  remain ;  but  no- 
thing to  indicate  the  shape,  extent,  or  date  of 
any  of  the  buildings  that  formerly  covered  the 
island. 

We  pulled  across  to  it  in  our  small  boat. 
The  crowd  of  men  and  boys  on  the  shore  at 
Assouan,  clamoring  for  bucksheesh  and  for  pur- 
chasers of  their  Nubian  clubs,  spears,  baskets, 
and  mats,  had  driven  us  to  extremities  within 
an  hour  after  our  arrival ;  and  finding  it  vain  to 
attempt  to  dispute  them  with  words  and  whips, 
we  determined  to  leave  the  field  to  them,  and, 
accordingly,  crossed  to  Elephantine. 

On  the  shore  a  group  of  Nubian  girls  met  us 
with  their  small  worked  baskets  and  mats,  and 
a  few  antiques,  for  sale.  They  were  the  first 
specimens  of  the  Nubians  we  had  seen  at  their 
homes,  and  they  are  as  different  a  race  from 
the  Egyptians  as  we  are  ourselves.  Black  in 
color,  but  with  sharply-cut  features  and  beauti- 
ful eyes,  they  are  as  fine-looking  a  race  of  peo- 
ple as  the  world  can  produce.     Nor  do  they 


hide  their  beauties.  The  full  costume  of  the 
unmarried  females  is  a  simple  leathern  girdle 
around  the  waist,  with  a  fringe  hanging  four 
inches  below  it.  There  was  one  girl  among 
those  at  Elephantine  that  was  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. She  was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful  as  a 
deer,  and  quite  as  timid.  She  would  not  ap- 
proach us  near  enough  to  offer  her  mats  for  sale, 
but  coming  within  ten  feet  would  start  sudden- 
ly, and  spring  into  the  air  like  a  fawn  and  dart 
away,  and  then  coming  slowly  back  approach 
us  as  nearly  again,  only  to  retreat  in  the  same 
way.  Her  face  was  the  soul  of  fun,  and  her 
eyes  were  brimful  of  laughter.  We  watched 
her  for  half  an  hour,  offering  her  money  to  in- 
duce her  to  come  nearer,  but  we  were  obliged 
at  length  to  lay  it  down  and  let  her  take  it  up 
Avhen  we  had  gone  three  or  four  yards  away,  and 
then  she  stooped  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  us,  nev- 
er removing  her  gaze.  We  wandered  over  the 
island  until  sunset  and  dark,  and  then,  when 
the  moon  was  bright,  we  rowed  up  the  river 
into  the  gorge  between  the  island,  the  rocky 
bluff  above  Assouan,  and  let  our  boat  drift  slow- 
ly down  by  the  ruined  temples  and  the  dark 
rocks. 

The  cataract  was  before  us,  and  it  became 
us  to  make  ready  for  the  ascent.  Every  one 
who  has  read  books  on  Egypt  is  familiar  with 
the  fact,  that  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  under  the  charge, 
of  a  Rcis  or  Captain,  who  monopolized  the  fees 
for  dragging  boats  up  its  rapids.  Of  late  years 
the  increase  of  travel  has  been  so  great  that 
there  are  four  Reises  in  partnership  who  attend 
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to  the  business;  and  it  is  so  profitable  withal 
that  they  have  a  great  many  other  persons  in 
partnership,  even  to  the  Governor  at  Assouan 
himself,  who,  for  the  sake  of  having  his  own 
boat  taken  up  free,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
part  of  the  pay,  never  interferes  with  the  Reis 
of  the  cataract  in  his  rapacity. 

But  we  were  fortified  with  a  firman  from  his 
Highness ;  and  if  it  were  of  no  use  here,  it  was 
not  likely  that  it  would  be  any  where.  Besides 
this,  a  letter  from  Latif  Pasha  to  the  Governor 
at  Assouan,  and  another  from  Abd-el-Kader 
Bey,  instructed  him  to  pay  special  attention  to 
us.  We  accordingly  sent  him  word  to  have 
the  Reis  of  the  cataract  at  his  divan  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning,  where  we  would  meet 
him,  and  make  our  arrangements  for  going  up. 

At  eight  the  next  morning  we  went  up  to  the 
Governor's  residence,  and  found  him  already  in 
conclave  with  the  shellalee,  or  men  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

Old  Reis  Hassan  was  conspicuous  for  his  gray 
beard  and  broad  shoulders.  He  is  celebrated  in 
story,  as  was  his  father  before  him.  Bag  Boug 
was  a  giant,  a  bony  Nubian,  gaunt  and  stout- 
framed,  with  an  eye  like  a  devil's,  and  an  arm 
like  a  Titan's.  The  other  two,  Ibrahim  and 
Selim,  were  younger  and  more  silent ;  but  the 
four  looked  abundantly  able  to  lift  the  boat  on 
their  shoulders  and  carry  it  over  the  hills.  We 
had  manifestly  broken  in  on  a  consultation 
among  the  worthies,  in  which  the  Governor's 
son-in-law,  a  sharp-looking  Greek,  had  taken  a 
conspicuous  part.  He  was  apparently  governor 
of  the  old  man. 

We  sat  down  on  dingy  cushions,  and  accept- 
ed pipes  and  coffee  before  the  conference  began, 
and  at  length  opened  the  subject  by  requesting 
the  Governor  to  inform  us  what  the  Reis  of  the 
cataract  proposed  to  do  for  us. 

The  Governor  hesitated  a  moment,  and  his 
ready  son-in-law  answered  for  him,  that  the 
Reis  said  our  boat  was  too  heavy  and  large  to 
go  up  the  cataract  at  all. 

We  smoked  a  while  in  silence,  deliberating  on 
this  communication,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
was  looking  over  the  faces  of  the  poor  Reises, 
and  studying  out  their  separate  capacities  and 
influence  with  each  other. 

"Our  boat  has  been  up  the  cataract  every 
year  for  four  years." 

This  was  no  answer.  That  a  thing  has  been 
done  once  is  no  reason  that  it  can  be  done  again 
in  Egypt. 

"She  will  break.  The  water  is  very  low 
this  year.  It  was  earlier  when  she  went  up 
before." 

"It  was  February  last." 

This  was  a  point-blank  difference,  but  it  pro- 
duced no  effect.  We  conversed  a  few  moments 
in  English,  and  then  smoked  silently  a  while. 

"Very  well;  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
going  up  the  cataract." 

"There  are  very  good  boats  to  be  had  at 
Assouan  that  will  go  up  the  cataract  easily." 

This  meant  that  the  Governor  or  his  son  and 


the  shellalee  had  a  boat  that  they  would  like  to 
force  us  to  hire.. 

"  There  isn't  a  boat  within  five  hundred  miles 
of  Assouan  fit  for  an  American  to  go  in.  We 
are  going  back." 

This  was  a  poser. 

"Perhaps,  if  you  took  out  the  kitchen,  the 
stores,  and  all  the  baggage,  she  might  be  light 
enough." 

"Perhaps  she  would  ;  but  if  we  go  up  at  all 
we  go  as  we  are.  But  we  have  given  up  going. 
We  will  go  down  the  river  this  afternoon.  Per- 
haps the  Governor  will  forward  a  letter  for  us  to 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey  ?" 

There  was  a  strong  hint  in  this  suggestion, 
and  the  Governor  felt  it.  There  was  another 
brief  time  of  smoke  and  silence,  and  Bag  Boug 
then  growled  out  his  opinion.  He  did  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  taking  the  boat  up  if  there  were 
men  enough  to  pull  her.  But  it  would  cost  a 
great  deal. 

"How  much?" 

A  long  silence.  Hassan  spoke  suggestingly, 
"Fifteen  hundred  piastres." 

I  looked  at  him,  at  the  Governor,  at  his  son- 
in-law,  laid  down  my  chibook,  gathered  my 
shawl  around  me,  and  walked  toward  the  door. 

"Tell  the  Governor  I  will  send  a  letter  for 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  which  I  wish  him  to  send 
immediately,  and  we  will  sail  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

The  Governor  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the 
Reises  united  in  making  a  new  proposition.  One 
thousand  piastres  would  cover  it  all.  I  came  out 
and  left  them.  Then  Abd-el-Atti  thundered  at 
them, 

"What  is  the  use  of  any  gentleman  having 
his  Highness's  letter  if  this  is  all  he  gets  by  it? 
When  did  you  ever  get  a  thousand  piastres  for 
taking  a  boat  up  the  cataract  ?  You  are  all  a 
set  of  thieves  together.  I  understand  you,  and 
the  gentleman  understands  you,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  when  Abd-el-Kader  Bey  hears  of  it  he 
will  make  you  move  up  here.  He  will  under- 
stand it  too,  eh  ?  What  do  you  think  he  will 
say,  eh?  wrhen  he  hears  that  the  gentleman 
with  his  Highness's  letter  could  not  go  up  the 
cataract,  eh?" 

They  endeavored  to  soothe  him,  and  grad- 
ually came  down  in  their  offers,  and  at  length 
he  got  a  chance  to  speak  to  old  Hassan  alone, 
and  whispered  to  him  a  promise  of  an  extra 
bucksheesh  to  him  above  the  contract  price  un- 
known to  the  others.  This  converted  Hassan, 
and  he  yielded  slowly  to  the  offer  of  four  hun- 
dred piastres,  which  the  others  finally  came  to 
most  reluctantly,  and  then  it  was  closed,  and  1 
returned  to  the  room. 

The  next  question  came  to  be  discussed :  this 
was  the  when.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and 
of  course  too  late  to  go  up  to-day. 

"  Why  too  late  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  one  can  go  up  without  starting  very 
early  in  the  morning." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  ?" 

"Two  days.      One  day  to  go  up  to  the  foot 
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of  the  last  full,  the  next  to  go  up  the  gate  (which 
is  the  first  great  fall  at  the  head  of  the  cata- 
ract)." 

44 Two  days!  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet 
what  is  the  use  of  taking  two  days  ?  It  ought 
to  be  done  in  four  hours,  and  it  can  and  must." 

44  Impossible !" 

44  There's  no  such  word  in  America.  The 
thing  must  be  done.  It  is  now  eleven — not  yet 
noon.  We  must  be  at  Philse  by  sunset.  We 
will  not  spend  another  night  here,  or  in  the 
cataract.  Up  the  river  or  down,  whichever  the 
Reiscs  please,"  and  I  left  them  disputing. 

At  length  they  came  to  it,  and  then  the 
troop  came  down  to  the  river,  the  old  Governor 
leading,  and  the  procession  following.  We 
had  crossed  to  Elephantine  again,  but  returned 
when  we  saw  the  procession,  and  instantly  made 
all  ready  for  a  start.  The  Governor  remained 
long  enough  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  endeavored 
to  retrieve  his  character  by  telling  all  sorts  of 
stories  of  the  shellalee,  laying  the  blame  of  the 
blow  contract  to  them.  I  suspected  him  the 
more  for  his  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  the  imputation, 
and  having  bowed  him  ashore,  we  we*e  ready 
to  start. 

We  had  invited  our  friends,  Rev.  Mr. 

and  his  young  wife,  the  missionaries,  to  accom- 
pany us  on  our  boat  through  the  cataract,  and 
return  from  Philae  on  donkeys,  and  they  accept- 
ed the  invitation  cheerfully,  so  that  we  made  a 
party  of  six  to  go  up. 

The  contract  being  concluded,  the  Reises 
were  all  in  fine  spirits  and  full  of  life  and  activ- 
ity, apparently  as  well  satisfied  as  if  they  had  all 
their  demands. 

We  stowed  away  all  glass  and  movables, 
lashed  every  thing  that  was  likely  to  be  thrown 
down,  and  then,  with  a  shout  and  a  salute  of 
ten  guns,  we  dashed  away  before  a  grand  breeze, 
and,  rounding  the  bluff  of  black  basalt,  which 
frowns  over  the  upper  end  of  Elephantine,  we 
breasted  the  last  rush  of  the  rapids,  which  are 
called  the  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 

The  cataract  is  not  a  cataract  in  any  sense 
to  us  Americans.  It  is  but  a  rapid,  broken  up 
by  thousands  of  boulders  of  granite  and  black 
basalt.  One  might  well  imagine  that  here  oc- 
curred the  battle  between  Jupiter  and  the  Ti- 
tans, and  that  the  rocks  hurled  against  the 
throne  of  the  Thunderer  fell  back  here  shattered 
and  broken,  but  gigantic  still.  Every  where 
through  the  cataract  these  rocks  lie,  piled  on 
each  other,  or  singly,  black  and  polished  above 
the  foaming  river.  The  cataract  is  not  narrow. 
The  river,  in  fact,  spreads  out  as  wide  as  in  any 
other  part  of  its  length,  and  the  rocks  lie  across 
its  entire  breadth.  The  length  of  the  cataract 
is  not  more  than  four  miles.  The  principal  de- 
scent of  water  is  at  its  head,  where  the  river 
comes  down  through  a  narrow  pass  called  the 
Gate.  Below  this  it  is  broken  up,  and  turned, 
and  vexed,  and  dashed  hither  and  thither,  but 
there  is  no  great  fall  at  any  point. 

Still  the  water  was  black,  and  dashed  furious- 
ly against  our  bows,  as  if  to  warn  us  back  from 


the  far-famed  barriers  of  Syene.  A  moment 
later  we  swept  around  the  point,  the  rocks 
closed  before  and  behind  us,  and  we  were  in  a 
lake-like  inclosure.  But  there  was  nothing 
lake-like  in  the  waves  that  dashed  around  us 
as  never  lake  was  vexed.  The  wind  was  now  a 
gale,  and  howled  over  our  heads,  and  drove  the 
boat  into  the  current,  whose  strength  increased 
at  each  moment.  Two  miles  of  this  navigation, 
turning  frequently  short  around  rocks,  now  skirt- 
ing the  edge  of  a  foaming  mass,  now  sliding  with 
a  grating  jar  over  a  smooth  stone  that  lay  hid- 
den under  the  boiling  foam,  brought  us  to  a  point 
where  the  river  came  down  several  passages 
through  the  rocks  into  the  one  broad  stream  up 
which  we  had  come. 

Selecting  the  easternmost  passage,  down  which 
the  waters  poured  in  yellow  foam,  we  breasted 
the  current  with  a  full  sail  and  straining  spars. 
The  Phantom  rushed  at  it  as  if  she  knew  what 
was  before  her  and  enjoyed  the  contest.  Just 
so  I  have  seen  her  gallant  namesake  breast  the 
rushing  ebb-tide  off  Watch  Hill  in  a  stiff  north- 
easter, coming  up  before  it  and  rolling  heavily, 
but  plunging  through  bravely. 

The  water  flew  from  the  bow,  and  the  short 
ascent  was  almost  won,  when  she  hesitated,  trem- 
bled, and  then,  slowly  yielding,  she  paused. 

We  were  all  on  deck  among  the  men,  the 
three  ladies  seated  in  front  of  the  cabin-door  and 
the  gentlemen  standing  by  them.  There  was 
just  wind  enough  to  hold  us  where  we  were,  and 
we  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  neither 
progressing  nor  receding. 

Reis  Hassan  looked  up  stream  and  down 
stream,  now  on  this  and  now  on  that  side.  Se- 
lim  was  steadfast  at  the  tiller,  Ibrahim  was  on 
the  look-out  forward,  and  Bag  Boug  was  every 
where  at  once. 

The  old  man  watched  the  full  and  straining 
sail,  and  as  he  saw  her  slowly  yield  and  give 
back  to  the  heavy  rush  of  the  river,  he  shouted 
for  a  rope,  and  seizing  the  coils  of  the  heavy 
llban  (the  tow-rope),  dropped  his  turban,  two 
tarbouches,  and  all  his  clothes,  quick  as  light- 
ning, and  sprang  into  the  furious  current.  Ten 
strokes  of  his  powerful  arms  and  he  was  on  a 
black  rock,  around  which  the  water  was  raging. 
From  this  he  dived  again,  up  stream,  and  dis- 
appeared. The  next  instant  he  came  above  wa- 
ter, far  up  stream.  No  human  power  could 
swim  that  distance  in  that  current.  He  had 
doubtless  helped  himself  along  by  rocks  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  but  he  had  never  let  go 
his  hold  of  the  heavy  rope.  A  dozen  Nubians 
followed  him,  and  they  made  the  rope  fast 
around  a  rock  directly  ahead  of  us,  and  then, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  stream,  came  fly- 
ing down  to  the  boat,  which  they  caught  as  they 
swept  by,  and  swung  themselves  in,  and  all 
hands  commenced  hauling,  with  a  tremendous 
chorus  of  4'Hah,  Allah!"  All  this  occupied  a 
briefer  time  than  I  have  taken  to  describe  it, 
and  the  boat  was  still  breasting  the  stream  ;  but 
now  she  began  to  go  up,  up,  with  every  repeat 
of  the  chorus,  until — just  as  she  was  on  the  very 
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crest  of  the  rapid,  and  entering  the  smooth  wa- 
ter— crack !  The  rope  flew  high  in  the  air  as  it 
parted,  and  she  sagged  over  to  the  side  of  the 
passage,  and  thumped  heavily  on  the  rocks, 
where  she  rested. 

The  shouts  that  arose  from  fifty  Arab  throats 
drowned  the  roar  of  the  waters  as  this  mishap 
occurred ;  but  in  a  moment  twenty  men  were  in 
the  water,  and  other  ropes  were  carried  forward, 
and  then  with  a  long,  steady  haul  she  was  swung 
off  the  rocks  into  the  stream,  and  up  into  a  safe 
eddy  at  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  cataract,  the 
men  swimming  to  her  from  all  directions,  and 
she  flying  on  before  the  wind  to  the  next  place 
of  trial. 

Again,  as  before,  the  wind  carried  us  half- 
way up  this,  and  then  the  black  skins  plashed 
through  the  water,  and  ropes  were  sent  out  to 
the  rocks,  and  she  was  drawn  into  an  eddy  half- 
way up,  where  she  rested  again  a  moment. 
Here  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  her 
headed  into  a  narrow  passage,  not  ten  yards 
wide,  down  which  the  water  fell  a  foot  or  eight- 
een inches  in  a  hundred  feet.  The  broader 
stream  foamed  and  dashed  high  up  on  the  rocks 
over  which  they  flowed.  This  passage  seemed 
deeper,  and  Reis  Hassan  knew  his  business.  It 
was  evident  that  sheer  lifting  alone  could  get 
the  boat  up  this  fall,  and  three  ropes  were  got 
out  while  we  lay  in  the  eddy.  Old  Hassan 
sprang  to  the  rocks,  and  threw  a  handful  of 
dust  into  the  air.  In  an  instant  men  started  up 
in  every  part  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Nile.  The 
valley  that  a  moment  before  had  seemed  to  be 
only  the  abode  of  rocks  and  the  great  river, 
where  from  hill  to  hill  there  was  only  black  stone 
and  white  foam,  now  swarmed  with  life,  and 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  rushed 
down  to  the  boat  to  aid  in  the  hauling,  and  claim 
their  share  of  the  reward.  The  children,  whose 
name  was  Legion,  stood  on  the  shore  and  shout- 
ed "Bucksheesh,  Howajji !"  in  every  tone  con- 
ceivable, while  some  threw  themselves  into  the 
current,  and  came  dancing  down  the  water,  and 
went  by  us  in  a  twinkling,  soon  coming  up,  with 
their  logs  or  floats  on  their  shoulders,  to  claim 
their  pay. 

We  were  ready  for  another  attempt.  Bag 
Boug  made  his  appearance  at  the  cabin-door, 
where  I  was  standing.  He  was  wet  and  cold 
and  shivering.  He  begged  hard.  Bag  Boug 
is  always  wet  and  cold  and  shivering,  and  al- 
ways wants  brandy.  We  had  a  lot  on  board 
reserved  for  such  purposes.  Old  Hassan  nev- 
er drinks,  and  I  did  not  care  how  drunk  the 
others  were,  for  he  was,  after  all,  the  man  of 
the  party.  I  handed  Bag  Boug  the  glass — a 
large  tumbler — and  a  bottle  to  pour  for  himself. 
He  filled  the  tumbler  to  the  brim,  and  poured  it 
down  his  throat  as  if  it  were  water,  and  while  I 
looked  on  in  astonishment  he  repeated  the  dose. 
On  my  honor  that  shellalee  drank  a  full  pint  of 
raw  brandy  without  a  wink,  and  there  was  not 
in  his  conduct  afterward  the  slightest  indication 
that  he  was  affected  by  it.  His  throat  must  be 
copper  to  stand  such  stuff  as  that  was. 


We  were  now  all  ready,  and  fifty  men  took 
hold  of  the  ropes,  and  as  many  more  stood  on 
the  rocks  to  keep  her  off  and  push  when  they 
could.  Up — up — up  !  But  she  paused  again. 
Twenty  good  steady  men  to  haul  would  have 
sent  her  up ;  but  the  Arabs  pulled  one  at  a  time, 
and  they  could  not  move  her.  As  she  went 
back  we  all  sprang  to  the  ropes,  and  three  Amer- 
icans hauling  did  more  than  thirty  Arabs.  She 
went  forward,  the  water  parted  over  her  bow,  she 
shot  up  the  fall  and  on  into  the  eddy  before  the 
gate  of  the  cataract. 

Down  this  gate  the  Nile  pours  in  one  solid 
stream,  parting  instantly  around  a  hundred 
rocks.  As  we  shot  forward  in  the  eddy  before 
the  strong  wind  we  struck  a  rock,  and  ran  high 
up  on  it.  Fifty  men  were  under  her  instantly, 
swimming  till  they  found  points  of  rock  on 
which  to  rest  their  feet,  and  then  lifting  and 
pushing,  and  as  she  sank  off  and  floated,  they 
swam  hither  and  thither  like  fish,  and  we  ran 
on  to  the  foot  of  the  gate. 

Here  large  and  strong  preparations  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  final  pull,  and  while  these  were 
in  process  we  went  on  shore  to  see  how  the  boat 
looked  in  the  current.  This  was  a  view  not  to 
be  lost,  and  we  clambered  on  the  rocks  to  a  high 
point  overlooking  the  boat  and  the  crowd,  which 
was  steadily  increasing.  I  think  there  were  a 
hundred  naked  boys  and  girls  around  us  voci- 
ferating for  bucksheesh.  Whips  and  clubs  were 
of  no  use  whatever.  They  thronged  us.  I  was 
a  little  distance  from  May,  and  called  her  by 
name  several  times.  She  could  not  hear  me  in 
the  din  and  clamor,  but  the  young  beggars  did, 
and  made  the  air  ring  with  "Howajji  May  I 
bucksheesh  I" 

The  boat  certainly  looked  gallantly,  and 
most  gallant  of  all  was  Hajji  Mohammed,  our 
prince  of  cooks.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  kitchen  occupies  the  extreme  bow  of  the 
boat,  forward  of  the  mast,  and  as  there  is  no 
bowsprit  or  forward  rigging,  there  was  nothing 
to  interrupt  the  view  forward  from  his  stand. 
But  he  was  steadily  at  work  boning  a  fowl,  and 
attending  to  his  usual  duties  as  quietly  as  if  she 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  a  calm.  A  dozen  naked 
Nubians  were  sitting  forward  of  the  kitchen  and 
clinging  to  its  sides,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
them  whatever,  nor  did  he  once  cease  his  work 
in  all  the  passage  of  the  cataract.  Enough  for 
him  that  we  had  ordered  an  early  dinner,  and 
he  was  hastening  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

And  now  they  announced  the  boat  ready  for 
her  last  trial.  An  immense  hawser  was  made 
fast  literally  around  the  boat,  and  this  was  long 
enough  for  two  hundred  men  to  take  hold  of. 
The  sail  was  stowed  away ;  no  one  could  man- 
age it  in  this  place.  And  now  with  a  long 
steady  song,  and  as  steady  a  pull  as  they  could 
make,  the  Phantom  entered  the  gate  and  mount- 
ed the  rapid,  and  emerged  from  Egypt  into 
Nubia  up  the  last  reach  of  the  cataract.  Tum- 
bling overboard  every  body  but  the  Reises  and 
their  immediate  attendants,  with  the  sails  shaken 
out  to  the  breeze,  we  swept  on,  now  to  the  left, 
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around  a  lofty  pile  of  rocks,  and  now  to  the  right, 
opening  before  us  the  loveliest  view  in  all  Egypt, 
perhaps  in  all  the  world,  the  burial-place  of 
Osiris,  the  beautiful  Philae. 

The  island  of  Philee,  lying  at  the  head  of  the 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  is  in  one  of  the  nrost  wild 
and  picturesque  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
High  black  rocks,  heaped  up  to  the  sky,  lie  all 
around  it,  and  from  any  point  of  view  it  is  a 
jewel  set  in  a  rough  inclosure,  to  make  it  the 
more  beautiful  by  contrast.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  ruins,  the  great 
temple  of  Isis,  which  is  the  most  perfect  among 
them,  occupying  the  western  side.  It  is  not  of 
a  very  ancient  period.  One  learns  in  Egypt  to 
call  every  thing  modern  that  is  not  three  thou- 
sand years  old,  and  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemies 
are  of  less  interest  after  one  begins  to  learn  the 
history  of  the  Pharaohs  of  older  times,  and  look 
on  their  monuments.  It  is  a  strange  passion 
this  that  men  have  for  the  old.  What  is  it  in 
the  intellect  of  man  that  makes  him  do  such 
homage  to  age — to  great  age  ?  Is  it  because  we 
always  admire  the  inaccessible,  and  that  we 
whose  dust  holds  together  but  seventy  years, 
therefore  admire  the  dust  that  has  outlived  thir- 
ty centuries?  Not  so;  because  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  our  own  country  are  old  enough 
for  all  that.  It  is  not  age  alone.  It  is  some- 
thing in  the  fact  that  human  hands  wrought  on 
these  rocks ;  that  human  intellects  shaped  and 
planned  their  order.  It  is  the  memorial  of 
dead  men's  thoughts  to  which  we  bow  in  rever- 
ence ;  and  perhaps  it  is  somewhat  akin  to  our 
own  desires  after  immortality.  Perhaps  the 
feverish  thirst  of  the  boy  for  fame — the  thirst 


that  long  life  can  never  satisfy — is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  profound  awe  with  which  he  looks 
on  the  carved  name  of  an  ancient  king,  or  the 
exquisite  sculpture  of  an  ancient  artist.  And 
men  are  but  grown-up  boys,  and  the  boy's  anx- 
iety for  fame  may  have  vanished  among  the 
more  immediate  and  practical  desires  of  man- 
hood, but  the  admiration  for  the  fame  of  others, 
and  the  veneration  for  the  mere  approximation 
to  immortality  which  he  fancies  he  sees  in  the 
ruins  of  old  temples  and  palaces,  lingers  with 
him ;  nor  does  it  leave  him  ever. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  all  this, 
which  we  all  feel,  but  which  none  of  us  can  well 
explain,  when  we  look  on  an  ancient  ruin,  and 
which  makes  the  difference  between  old  hills 
and  old  houses.  If  one  fell  on  the  ruin  of  an 
ancient  shop,  wherein  men  of  old  times  bought 
and  sold  goods  and  wares,  there  would  not  be 
any  very  profound  admiration  excited,  nor  would 
he  sit  down  long  to  reflect  on  the  scenes  which 
had  occurred  within  those  walls.  Still  less  did 
he  discover  a  butcher's  stall  or  a  drinking-shop. 
The  ordinary  employments  of  men  in  former 
ages  interest  us,  but  only  momentarily.  It  is 
their  great  emotions,  their  passions,  that  most 
challenge  our  respects  and  fix  our  minds.  The 
houses  in  which  they  lived  remind  us  of  these, 
in  that  we  recall  the  home  scenes,  the  thousand 
affections  of  home  ;  and  man's  love  always  sanc- 
tifies a  place.  But  the  palaces  in  which  the} 
reigned,  where  all  day  long,  and  all  the  year- 
long, were  heard  the  sounds  of  royalty,  with 
which  are  always  mingled  the  fiercest  emotions 
of  humanity,  and  the  temples  in  which  their  al- 
tar fires  burned,  and  their  hearts  burned  as  well, 
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these  arc  the  places  in  which  the  foot  of  the 
thoughtful  man  lingers,  till  sunset  and  moon- 
light hallow  them  with  softer  rays,  and  he  sees 
around  them  always  in  sunshine  or  moonlight 
the  flitting  shadows  of  ancient  memories.  Al- 
tars are  crumbled,  and  altar  fires  have  long 
been  quenched,  but  the  memory  of  men's  wor- 
ship remains  to  sanctify,  and  the  impress  of 
their  tears  is  visible  in  the  crumbling  pave- 
ments. 

Philae  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  Egypt. 
Hither,  from  all  directions,  men  came  for  wor- 
ship. But  none  were  admitted  to  set  their  feet 
on  the  sacred  island  except  by  special  order. 
Here  was  the  fabled  burial-place  of  Osiris,  or 
near  here,  for  antiquarians  dispute  much  on  this 
point.  But  in  the  temple  of  Isis  is  now  found 
a  remarkable  subterranean  vault,  near  the  holy 
of  holies,  from  which  a  concealed  stairway 
passes  through  the  solid  walls  of  the  temple  up 
to  the  roof,  and  which  gives  every  indication  of 
having  been  used  by  the  priests  for  their  secret 
purposes,  and  very  possibly  to  show  to  strangers 
as  the  grave  of  the  great  Osiris. 

But  for  the  present  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ancient  Philae.  It  is  only  the  modern ;  the 
palm-trees  and  the  ruins ;  the  fallen  altars  and 
columns  that  I  have  to  speak  of.  They  lay  in 
the  utmost  beauty  of  desolateness  as  the  moon- 
light came  over  them  that  night,  and  we  wan- 
dered about  among  their  wastes. 

There  was  but  just  light  enough  to  read  the 
inscription  of  the  French  army,  which  records 
the  advance  of  Desaix  to  this  point.  And  as 
we  studied  it  out,  I  was  reminded  of  one  of 
those  instances  of  British  literary  discourtesy 
which  does  not  even  shrink  from  misrepresent- 
ing the  truth,  when  by  so  doing  it  can  fling  a 
sneer  at  an  American. 

Eliot  Warburton,  in  his  "  Crescent  and  Cross," 
wrote  a  very  ill-natured,  very  untrue  statement 
about  Stephens,  which  no  one  who  has  visited 
Egypt  has  thought  proper  to  correct.  Warbur- 
ton is  dead,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  those 
who  think  it  wrong  to  accuse  him  when  he  can 
not  reply.  But  Stephens  is  dead  also,  and  those 
who  knew  him  while  living  will  understand  well 
how  he  would  not  himself  deign  to  correct  a 
statement  of  this  kind,  whose  annoying  nature 
consisted  in  its  smallness.  Doubtless  Stephens 
had  a  hundred  readers  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca where  Warburton  had  one.  But  a  story  like 
that,  nevertheless,  lives  in  print  to  the  injury 
of  his  fame,  and  let  it  be  set  right  so  far  as  we 
can  do  it. 

Warburton,  in  his  description  of  Philae,  con- 
cludes his  chapter  with  this  paragraph  : 

"There  was  one  case  of  autographism  which 
amused  me  not  a  little.  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
American  traveler,  whose  appreciation  of  the 
perfections  of  his  own  country  is  considerably 
at  issue  with  that  of  any  other,  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  having  carved  his  name  on  the  same 
slab  that  bore  the  inscription  written  there  by 
Desaix  in  1799,  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
with  a  French  army  in  pursuit  of  the  Mame- 


lukes. Now  after  Mr.  Stephens  came  a  French 
traveler,  who  thought  it  bad  taste  even  in  an 
American  to  obtrude  his  identity  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  French  Hero,  the  rather,  perhaps, 
as  there  were  some  acres  of  '  spare'  wall  equally 
available  for  the  purpose.  This  last  enthusiast 
has  carefully  eradicated  the  name  of  Stephens, 
and  appended,  moreover,  the  following  aphor- 
ism:  'La  page  de  l'histoire  ne  doit  pas  etre 
salie.'" 

Now  Warburton  wrote  this  in  pure  malice 
and  with  entire  disregard  of  the  truth,  perhaps 
not  thinking  that  any  future  traveler  would 
chance  to  be  at  Philae,  as  I  was,  with  "The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  and  "Egypt,  Arabia 
Petrea,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  both  before  me  to 
compare  the  two  books  with  the  stone. 

Read  ' '  the  account"  which  Stephens  does  give 
of  writing  his  name  on  the  ' '  same  slab"  that 
bore  the  inscription  of  Desaix.     He  writes  thus : 

"In  the  grand  propylon,  among  the  names 
of  tourists  and  travelers,  in  a  small  plain  hand, 
is  written  :  '  L'an  G  de  la  republique,  le  13  Mes- 
sidor,  une  arme'e  Francaise,  commande'e  par 
Bonaparte  est  descendre  a  Alexandrie :  L'arme'e 
ayant  mis,  vingt  jours  apres,  les  Mamelukes,  en 
fuite  aux  pyramides,  Desaix,  commandant  la 
premiere  division  les  a  poursuivi  an  de-la  les 
cataractes,  ou  il  est  arrivee  le  13  Ventose  de 
l'an  7.'  Near  this  was  an  inscription  that,  to 
me,  was  far  more  interesting  than  all  the  rest ; 

the  name  of  an  early  friend,   '  C B , 

U.  S.  of  America,'  written  with  his  own  hand. 
I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  here,  although 
I  knew  he  had  been  many  years  from  home,  and 
I  had  read  in  a  newspaper  that  he  had  died  in 
Palestine.  A  thousand  recollections  crowded 
upon  me,  of  joys  departed,  never  to  return,  and 
made  me  sad.  I  wrote  my  name  under  his, 
and  left  the  temple." 

This  is  the  simple  and  beautiful  record  of  af- 
fection on  which  Warburton  founded  his  state- 
ment. Now  add  these  facts :  Desaix's  inscrip- 
tion is  not  on  any  slab.  It  is  cut  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  propylon  on  the  sandstones  of  the 
great  gateway.  Stephens  was  right  in  saying 
that  there  were  many  names  of  tourists  and 
travelers  there.  There  are  hundreds.  I  could 
not  find  his,  for,  if  there,  the  crowd  of  names 
conceals  it,  and  if  erased,  as  Warburton  says,  it 
was  erased,  with  hundreds  of  others,  by  the 
French  Expedition,  who  cleared  the  inscription 
of  Desaix  by  erasing  all  names  that  were  on 
and  over  it,  and,  instead  of  "appending"  an 
aphorism,  painted  high  up  on  the  temple-wall, 
above  the  inscription  of  Desaix,  and  above  a 
thousand  names  of  travelers  in  all  ages,  from 
Greek  times  to  these,  their  warning,  "The  page 
of  history  ought  not  to  be  sullied."  This  is 
carefully  painted,  by  an  artist,  in  handsome 
black  letters,  and  must  have  cost  a  day  or  two 
of  work  with  ladders,  paint,  and  brushes  to  com- 
plete it.  That  Stephens's  name  was  among 
those  erased  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  as  he  says 
his  friend's  name  was  "near"  the  French  in- 
scription, and  none  were  erased  but  such  as  were 
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actually  within  the  lines  of  that  legend  or  close 
around  it ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  was  sheer  malice 
to  say  that  the  "aphorism"  referred  to  him  in 
particular,  and  worse  than  malice  to  say  that  it 
was  "appended"  to  the  erasure  of  his  name. 

So  much  for  an  unpleasant  subject.  I  said 
the  moonlight  found  us  among  the  ruins  of 
Philae  the  beautiful.  Again  I  might  write,  as 
I  have  written  before,  never  was  such  moon- 
light— certainly  never  was  such  a  place  for 
moonlight.  It  fell  on  the  columns  of  the  an- 
cient temple  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and 
the  small  obelisk  seemed  to  grow  larger  in  the 
silver  light.  It  lingered  in  the  great  court  of 
the  temple  of  Isis,  as  if  it  loved  the  memories 
that  resided  there.  But  purest,  holiest  of  all,  it 
fell  in  the  open  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  where  May  and  myself  sat  silently  as 
the  night  swept  along  with  its  load  of  glory, 
while  the  others  wandered  up  and  down  the  isl- 
and, looking  vainly  for  one  spot  more  beautiful 
than  another. 

Our  friends,  the  missionaries,  were  with  us 
still,  and  it  was  now  time  for  their  return  to 
Assouan.  Donkeys  had  been  ordered  to  be 
ready  for  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and,  taking  them  in  the  small  boat,  I  pulled 
across  to  the  main  land.  The  boys  stood  under 
the  palm-trees,  and  when  they  were  mounted 
and  ready  to  be  away,  I  could  not  permit  them 
to  go  alone  and  unattended  through  the  wildest 
and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  mountain  pass 
in  Egypt ;  for  the  men  of  the  cataract — the 
shellalee,  as  they  are  called — are  not  much  more 
merciful  or  human  in  disposition  than  the  wolves 
and  hyenas  which  abound  among  their  hills,  and 
I  felt  unwilling  to  trust  my  friends — one  of  them 
a  young  and  delicate  lady — to  the  mercy  of  ei- 


ther class  of  brutes.  So  I  made  ready  to  ac- 
company them  myself,  and  being  already  armed, 
as  indeed  I  have  always  been  when  leaving  the 
boat,  with  a  six-barreled  Colt  and  an  endless 
repeater  of  Jennings,  I  walked  along  by  their 
side  in  pleasant  talk  across  the  arm  of  the  des- 
ert on  which  stands  the  village,  under  a  branch- 
ing sycamore  that  grew  up  from  the  very  sand 
itself,  and  then  into  the  wilderness  of  rocks  that 
lie  as  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  cast  them,  here 
and  there  and  every  where,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  It  was  a  strange  group  that,  for 
such  a  scene  and  such  a  night.  Sometimes  the 
donkeys  climbed  the  sides  of  rocks  on  which 
their  feet  seemed  scarcely  able  to  retain  foot- 
hold ;  often  they  passed  through  narrow  chasms, 
that  seemed  impassable  till  Ave  had  tried  them. 
The  hills  grew  higher  on  the  right,  the  noise  of 
the  cataract  louder  on  the  left,  the  scene  more 
wild,  the  moonlight  more  beautiful.  And  so  we 
continued  until  I  had  accompanied  them  beyond 
the  mountain  pass  and  into  the  more  open  and 
safe  country  which  lies  along  the  line  of  the 
portage  from  Assouan  around  the  cataract,  and 
here  I  left  them  to  pursue  their  way  downward 
to  their  boat,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  while  I  turned 
my  back  and  again  resumed  my  way  southward 
toward  the  tropic,  toward  Abou  Simbel  and  the 
second  cataract. 

I  know  no  point  in  my  wanderings  at  which 
I  felt  so  much  the  distance  from  home,  or  that 
I  was  leaving  all  that  bound  and  connected  me 
to  that  home  as  here. 

Behind  me  lay  Egypt.  Close  behind  me  the 
only  two  Americans  (except  ourselves)  within 
almost  a  thousand  miles  had  their  faces  turned 
northward,  and  were  leaving  us  to  our  lonesome 
journey.     Around  me  was  desolation,  its  very 
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abode,  where  the  rock  and  desert  held  every 
ihiug.  At  my  right  the  roar  of  the  rapid, 
sounding  as  when  the  Greeks  heard  it,  warned 
me,  as  it  warned  the  Romans  of  old,  that  I  had 
passed  "far  Syene,"  and  that  the  world  lay  be- 
hind me  and  unknown  wastes  before.  Grim, 
silent,  solemn  rocks,  lifting  their  dark  counte- 
nances in  the  air,  looked  on  me  with  stern  gaze, 
that  sometimes  seemed,  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
to  change  into  a  smile  of  contempt,  and  some- 
times into  a  sneer  of  derision.  What  was  I,  a 
puny  mortal  of  six  feet,  in  these  slow-coming 
years,  what  was  I,  that  I  should  be  walking  so 
carelessly  and  recklessly  along  that  mighty  river, 
by  the  far-famed  cataract,  in  that  light  that  had 
guided  the  footsteps  of  kings  and  priests  ages 
ago,  among  those  stately  rocks  that  had  been  the 
witness  bearers  of  forty  centuries  ?  What  was 
I,  that  I  should  look  with  unshrinking  eyes  on 
all  these  ancient  memorials,  and  troll  a  song — a 
dashing  modern  song — as  I  walked  among  them? 
For  an  instant  a  shudder  came  over  me,  and  I 
verily  feared  lest  the  old  guardians  of  the  barrier 
should  stop  me  there.  But  that  was  a  moment- 
ary, half  defined  feeling  that  vanished  on  the 
instant,  and  I  gathered  my  wits  together  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  and  walked  on  over  sand 
and  stone,  as  I  fancied  millions  had  walked,  in 
long  gone  years,  on  moonlight  pilgrimages  to 
Philee. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECT  LIFE. 

YOU  have  seen  a  fly  start  from  a  window, 
and  alight  upon  the  ceiling  overhead.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  the  singularity  of  the  move- 
ment ?  It  is  nothing  strange  to  see  him  flying 
about  with  his  back  upward.  This  is  being  true 
to  nature,  and  a  matter  of  course.  But  not  so 
the  contrary  motion. 

You  have  sat  upon  the  deck  of  a  steamboat, 
steaming  along  at  twenty  miles  the  hour,  or  a 
railroad  rushing  on  twice  as  fast,  and  seen  a  lit- 
tle insect  in  the  air  traveling  by  your  side  on  his 
tiny  wing,  with  the  most  apparent  ease,  just  as 
fast.  He  acted  as  if  it  was  just  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  him  to  do-;  and  if  a  doubt 
crossed  your  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  not  the 
"suction"  of  the  boat  that  was  drawing  him 
along — presto !  with  a  single  sweep  of  his  wing 
he  was  far  ahead — out  of  sight.  Did  you  think 
then  there  was  a  power  of  muscle  and  a  strength 
of  endurance  in  that  insect  that  was  more  than 
a  match,  in  comparison  with  its  size,  for  the 
fleetest  race-horse — yes,  almost  for  the  iron 
horse  that  was  dragging  you  along. 

But  there  was :  and  in  that  little,  insignifi- 
cant body,  there  were  gathered,  compact  and 
firm,  but  strong,  and  supple  and  obedient  to  the 
will,  a  complicated  system  of  muscles  and  veins 
and  sinews  that  were  more  than  a  match,  in 
skillful  design,  for  all  your  glorious  organization. 
We  admire  the  large  muscular  development  that 
moves  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  or  the  swift  and 
long-enduring  migratory  pigeon;  but  it  is  the 
muscle  of  the  infant  by  the  side  of  the  full- 
grown  man  compared  with  those  which  move 


the  wings  of  an  insect.  A  grasshopper  Leaps 
two  hundred  and  fifty  times  its  own  length, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  if  a  man  should 
jump  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

We  miss  half  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  lose 
volumes  of  the  best  kind  of  knowledge,  because 
we  do  not  look  more  narrowly  into  these  every- 
day occurrences  of  life.  If  we  were  brought  into 
this  world  full-grown  men,  with  all  our  faculties 
complete,  the  minutest  thing  among  the  inci- 
dents that  now  pass  unnoticed  by  us  wrould  ex- 
cite in  us  the  profoundest  surprise,  and  arouse 
our  intensest  curiosity  to  know  the  reasons  of 
all  that  is  taking  place  around  us.  But  because 
we  have  seen  them  every  day,  from  our  child- 
hood up,  we  pass  them  by  as  unworthy  the  no- 
tice of  our  lordly  wisdom.  We  see  the  spider 
weave  his  intricate  web  with  consummate  geo- 
metrical  skill — the  honey-bee  constructing  his 
comb  on  the  purest  mathematical  principles, 
which  he  never  studied — the  ant  raising;  his 
stately  dome  and  pointed  minarets,  over  galler- 
ies and  chambers  and  bridges  that  rival  the 
works  of  the  greatest  engineers — we  observe  the 
silk-worm  spinning  his  cocoon  of  the  finest  silk 
that  is  destined  to  shine  in  the  rich  and  costly 
web  that  clothes  our  wives  and  daughters,  and 
yet  how  imperfect  an  idea  have  we  of  that  in- 
stinct that  emulates  reason  in  its  constructive 
power  and  skill ! 

We  trample  heedlessly  under  foot  the  crawl- 
ing earth-worm,  forgetful  that  he  is  a  creature 
of  sense  and  feeling — we  turn  away  with  loath- 
ing and  disgust  from  the  maggot  reveling  in  the 
rottenness  of  the  putrid  carcass,  ignorant  of  the 
great  fact  that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  he  is 
performing  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  offices,  in 
removing  from  our  sight  and  smell  the  offensive 
carrion.  Linnasus  supposed  that  the  dead  body 
of  a  horse  would  not  be  destroyed  sooner  by  a 
lion  than  by  three  flesh-flies  and  their  imme- 
diate progeny,  each  one  of  whom  is  known  to 
lay  twenty  thousand  eggs,  which  soon  hatch  out, 
and  in  a  single  day  eat  so  much  and  grow  so 
fast  as  to  acquire  an  increase  of  two  hundred 
times  their  own  weight,  and  these  in  a  few  days 
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give  birth  to  a  third  generation.  The  blow-fly, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  order  of  nature — in- 
deed, proving  a  solitary  exception,  apparently — 
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has  its  eggs  hatched  within  its  own  body,  which 
come  forth  living,  to.  commence  immediately 
their  work  of  removing  those  offensive  mat- 
ters. 


BFLRAL  COIL  OF  MAGGOTS  FKOM  ABDOMEN   OF  BLOW-FLY. 

We   admire   the   gaudy  butterfly,   with   his 
many-hued  wings,   or  the   magnificent   moths 


which  fly  in  the  evening  twilight,  with  splendid 
plumage  and  painted  eye-like  spots  in  their 
wings,  but  we  shrink  back  with  abhorrence  from 
the  very  caterpillars  that  they  were  before  they 
were  transformed  ;  and  wear  the  rich  silks  spun 
by  a  caterpillar,  to  touch  which  would  fill  us 
with  abhorrence.    Almost  the  entire  insect  race 


is  regarded  as  the  foe  to  man ;  and  those  very 
insects  which  are  spending  their  lives  in  ardu- 
ous toil  and  labor  for  man's  good,  are  often  the 
least  regarded,  if  not  actually  loathed. 

Let  us  see  whether  this  is  all  right.  Let  us 
see  if  there  is  not  much  in  the  history  of  insect 
life  that  is  worthy  the  profoundest  regard  and 
the  closest  study.  And  where  shall  we  begin  ? 
Any  where  ,  for  the  whole  race  will  furnish  food 
for  observation,  or  the  meanest  one  that  crawls 
upon  the  ground  will  afford  a  world  of  interest 
to  the  careful  observer.  Almost  all  insects  pass 
through  a  wonderful  series  of  transformations 
from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect.  Some,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  exceptions  to  this  law.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  true.  All  butterflies  con- 
form to  it,  and  we  will  take  one  of  them  for  an 
illustration. 

It  is  the  Papilio  Asterias,  one  of  our  common- 
est butterflies  in  the  summer.  She  is  black,  with 
a  double  row  of  yellow  spots  on  her  back,  a  broad 
band  of  yellow  spots  across  her  wings,  and  a  row 
of  the  same  near  their  margin  ;  the  hinder  wings 
are  tailed,  with  seven  blue  spots  between  the  rows 
of  yellow  spots,  and  an  orange-colored,  eye-like 
spot,  with  a  black  centre,  near  the  hinder  angle. 
This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  descrip- 
tion, but  a  simple  introduction  of  our  subject  to 
the  reader,  that  he  may  know  her  when  he  sees 
her. 

She  is  hovering  over  our  parsley-bed,  and  as 
she  settles  down  upon  it,  once  in  awhile  she  leaves 
a  little  egg  upon  a  leaf.  In  a  short  time  there 
issues  from  the  egg  a  minute  black  caterpillar, 
less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a 
white  band  across  the  middle  and  its  tail.  This 
is  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  in  which  it  is 
called  the  larva.  In  this  stage  it  eats  and  sleeps 
and  grows,  frequently  changing  its  skin,  till  it 
reaches  its  full  size.  It  may  be  taken  and  im- 
prisoned, and  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  parsley 
till  it  becomes  mature,  and  then  the  next  re- 
markable change  may  be  observed  to  take  place. 
It  is  now  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It 
leaves  off  eating,  and  retires  to  some  sheltered 
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spot,  where  it  prepares  to  go  through  its  next 
transformation.  Spinning  a  little  web  of  silk,  it 
fastens  into  it  the  hooks  upon  its  hinder  feet, 
and  having  fixed  them  securely,  it  proceeds  to 
spin  a  loop  of  silk  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
about  midway  of  its  body.     When  this  is  fin- 


ished, it  passes  its  head  through  it,  and  gradu- 
ally works  it  back  so  as  to  support  its  body.  In 
twenty-four  hours  after  this  it  casts  off  its  skin, 
and  behold !  a  new  and  entirely  different  form 
has  been  assumed.  An  apparently  lifeless  thing 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  living  caterpillar.  It 
is  now  in  the  grave  of  its  first  existence.  It  has 
now  no  appetites  to  gratify,  and  suffers  no  pain. 
But  inactive  as  it  may  seem,  within  this  body  is 
going  on  a  series  of  changes  which  are  prepar- 
ing it  in  a  few  weeks  to  break  forth  a  being  of 
lijiht  and  beauty.  About  fifteen  days  elapse  in 
this  chrysalis  or  pupa  state,  when  the  back 
cracks  open,  and  the  butterfly  emerges,  with 
miniature  wings,  which  may  be  seen  to  grow 
and  expand  till  they  reach  their  full  size,  and 
the  perfect  insect  soars  away  to  join  the  com- 
panionship of  its  fellows. 


The  wonderful  instinct  which  directs  this  cat- 
erpillar in  forming  a  loop  in  which  to  suspend 
its  body  while  undergoing  its  transformation  in, 
however,  surpassed  by  another  species,  which 
goes  through  the  change  in  a  different  posture. 
Selecting  the  under  side  of  some  horizontal  ob- 
ject, it  spins  a  little  cone  of  silk,  in  which,  like 
the  other,  it  entangles  its  hinder  feet,  and  drops 
down  at  full  length,  with  its  head  bent  forward 
like  a  hook.  Here  it  hangs  for  several  hours 
perfectly  motionless.  At  length  the  skin  along 
its  back  may  be  seen  to  crack  open,  and  with 
a  wriggling  kind  of  motion  this  skin  is  made  to 
slip  back  till  the  chrysalis  is  attached  to  it  only 
by  the  extremity.     It  has  now  the  difficult  and 
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apparently  hopeless  task  to  perform  of  freeing 
itself  entirely  from  the  caterpillar  skin,  and  at- 
taching itself,  by  the  hooks  at  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity of  its  own  body,  to  the  tuft  of  silk.  But 
nature  has  provided  it  with  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  difficult  and  perilous  task.  The 
hinder  part  of  its  body  is  composed  of  several 
rings  or  segments  capable  of  moving  upon  each 
other.  "  By  bending  together  two  of  these  rings 
near  the  middle  of  its  body,  the  chrysalis  seizes, 
in  the  crevice  between  them,  a  portion  of  the 
empty  caterpillar  skin,  and  clings  to  it  so  as  to 
support  itself  while  it  withdraws  its  tail  from 
the  remainder  of  its  skin.  It  now  extends  the 
rings  of  its  body  as  far  apart  as  possible,  then 
bending  together  two  of  them  above  those  by 
which  it  is  suspended,  it  catches  hold  of  the 
skin  higher  up,  at  the  same  time  letting  go  be- 
low, and,  by  repeating  this  process  with  differ- 
ent rings  in  succession,  it  at  length  reaches  the 
tuft  of  silk,  entangles  its  hooks 
among  its  threads,  and  then 
hangs  suspended  without  far- 
ther risk  of  falling."  It  now 
whirls  itself  around  repeatedly 
till  it  disengages  the  old  skin 
from  its  attachment,  which  falls 
to  the  ground.  But  a  few  min- 
utes arc  necessary  to  perform 
all  this  difficult  feat,  and  the 
insect  rarely  fails  in  performing  it  safely. 

The  caterpillar  of  all  insects  is  very  small  at 
first,  but  grows  very  rapidly.  The  full-grown 
caterpillar  of  the  goat-moth  is  seventy-two  thou- 
sand times  heavier  than  when  it  first  emeiyc^ 
from  the  egg,  and  the  larva  of  the  blue-fly  is, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
times  heavier  than  at  its  birth.  But  differing 
in  external  form  and  appearance  so  much  from 
the  perfect  insect,  this  is  only  externally.    With- 
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in  this  outer  covering  lies  hid  the  perfect  form 
of  the  future  insect.     Here  are  folded  up  all 


WATER-BEETLE,   WITH  ITS  LARVA  AND  CHRYSALIS. 

these  delicate  limbs  with  which  it  is  eventually 
to  issue  forth  from  its  temporary  prison.     Swam- 


CHRYSALIS  OF  HAWK-MOTH. 

merdam  has  demonstrated  that  even  before  the 
caterpillar  is  ready  to  become  a  chrysalis 
all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  may  be  dis- 
covered within  its  body,   and  gives  the 
following  directions  for  exposing  them: 

"One  must  choose  a  full-grown  cat- 
erpillar, tie  to  its  body  a  small  thread, 
and  then  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
take  it  out  soon  after ;  thus  its  exter- 
nal skin  will  separate,  and  may  be 
easily  drawn  off  from  the  butterfly. 
This  done,  it  is  distinctly  seen  that, 
within  this  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  a 
perfect  and  real  butterfly  was  hid- 
den." 

In   the  chrysalis  many  of  these  or- 
gans of  the  butterfly  may  be  distinctly 
traced  through  the  outer  skin.     The  eyes,  and 
the  wings  in  miniature  folded  upon  its  sides. 


and  its  proboscis,'  antennas,  and  legs,  are   all 
plainly  marked  out. 


LARVA  OF  STAG-BEETLE. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  insect 
life  are  only  the  transformations  of  some  of  the 
most  repulsive.  The  large  green  caterpillar 
that  is  found  feeding  upon  the  potato  and  to- 
mato-vines, when  passed  through  these  chan- 
ges, becomes  the  large  and  beautiful  hawk-moth 


CHRYSALIS  OF  STAG-BEETLE. 

that  in  the  autumn  evening  twilight  is  seen  fly- 
ing with  wonderful  swiftness  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  thrusting  its  long  and  flexible  pro- 
boscis deep  into  its  centre  to  extract  its  honey. 
The  huge  caterpillar,  covered  with  lows  of 
coral-like  horns,  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves 


CHRYSALIS  OF  BUTTERFLY,  SHOWING  ANTENNJt,  WINGS,  ETC, 


of  the  plum-tree,  and  which  we  shrink  from 
with  too  much  horror,  becomes  in  time  the  mag- 
nificent brown  moth,  whose  wings  ex- 
pand several  inches,  and  are  ornament- 
rs  ed  with  superb  eye-like  spots.  It  is 
seen  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  flying 
heavily  through  the  evening  air.  All 
the  beautiful  forms  among  insects  spring 
from  those  objects  which  are  generally 
regarded  with  disgust. 

The  narrow  limits  to  which  I  am  con- 
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fined  in  this  article  require  me  to  be  concise,  or 
I  should  take  pleasure  in  leading  my  readers 
through  the  many  and  varied  forms  which  insect 
Hfe  assumes  in  these  transformations,  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  insects,  and  especially  in  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  which  they  live.  Some 
caterpillars  spin  cocoons  of  silk  around  their  own 
bodies  previous  to  changing  to  the  chrysalis ; 
others  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  Many 
pass  their  whole  life,  previous  to  becoming  the 
perfect  insect,  in  the  water,  and  only  emerge 
from  this  element  when  this  last  change  takes 
place,  like  the  gnat  and  May-fly. 


I.AP.VA  OF  GNAT  WITILE  IN  TIIE  WATER. 

Others,  again,  are  found  in  the  solid  wood  of 
trees,  where  the  caterpillar  often  feeds  for  years 


GNAT  EMERGING  FKOM  THE  CHRYSALIS. 


LARVA  OF  MAY-FLY. 


before  maturity,  when  instinct  directs  them  to 
the  surface,  where  they  put  on  the  chrysalis 
form,  and  remain  till  ready  to  come  forth  in  the 
perfect  state. 

In  each  change  of  form  insects  are  endowed 
with  organs  fitted  for  the  particular  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  are  to  spend  this  period  of 
their  life.  The  grub  that  eats  its  way  through 
the  solid  wood  of  the  oak  has  jaws  almost  as 
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hard  as  steel  and  of  gigantic  strength,  but  the 
insect  which  it  eventually  becomes  could  not 
eat  its  way  out  of  a  net  of  gossamer.  But  more 
strange  than  this  is  the  fact  that,  in  each  stage 
of  its  life,  its  intellectual  faculties,  if  I  may  call 
them  so.  or  its  instincts,  are  entirely  different. 
The  maggot,  that  rolls  in  the  putridity  of  the 
dead  carcass  or  the  filthy  cesspool,  becomes  the 
fly  that  sits  upon  our  tables  and  sips  up  the 
sweetness  of  the  sugar-bowl.  The 
caterpillar,  that  feeds  like  a  glut- 
ton upon  the  leaves  of  a  foul- 
scented  and  poisonous  herb,  be- 
comes the  gaudy  butterfly  that 
sips  honey  from  the  nectar-cup 
of  flowers.  Insects  which,  in  the 
larva  state,  are  carnivorous,  lose 
all  their  ferocity  in  their  perfect 
state.  A  singular  instance  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  ant-lion,  who 
also  exhibits  a  remarkable  loss 
of  instinct.  In  the  larva  state  it 
lives  upon"  other  insects,  and  be- 
ing incapacitated  from  pursuing 
its  prey,  it  resorts  to  stratagem 
to  secure  it.  Choosing  a  light, 
sandy  spot,  it  digs  a  conical  pit 
and  conceals  itself  at  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  only  its  jaws  are 
exposed,  and  here  it  waits  pa- 
tiently till  some  unwary  insect 
approaches  too  near  the  edge 
of  its  pit,  when  the  sand  gives 
way  and  it  tumbles  into  hi 5  open 
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mouth.  Its  focxl  is  chiefly  ants,  and  should  one, 
in  its  fall,  become  arrested  before  it  reaches  the 
bottom,  and  attempt  to  escape,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  its  prey  stimulates  the  ant-lion  to 
make  a  violent  effort  to  secure  it.  He  throws 
with  his  head  shower  after  shower  of  sand  after 
the  fugitive,  and  rarely  fails  in  bringing  him 
down.  But  in  his  perfect  state  he  becomes  a 
harmless  and  inoffensive  insect.  No  longer 
thirsting  for  blood,  the  whole  instinct  which  led 
him  before  to  set  a  trap  for  his  food,  or  to  stone 
it  to  death,  has  ceased  to  belong  to  him. 

The  perpetuation  of  their  race  seems  to  be 
the  only  object  in  the  perfect  state  of  most  in- 
sects. Almost  their  whole  life  is  spent  in  the 
earlier  stages.  Moths,  as  the  silk-worm  moth, 
lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  ephemera  or  day- 
fly  often  lives  but  a  single  hour  after  its  trans- 
formation. Previous  to  this,  the  instinct  of  ma- 
ternity is  utterly  wanting.  But  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  their  maturity,  this  is  the 
controlling  duty.  And  some  of  them 
exhibit  almost  human  attachment  to  . 
their  offspring,  providing  for  them  with 
anxious  care  from  the  very  moment  the 
egg  is  laid  till  the  young  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  might  not  excite 
surprise  to  find  the  painted  butterfly 
warmly  interested  in  providing  for  its 
young  which  are  to  become  objects  to 
beautify  the  face  of  nature.  But  it  is 
not  here  that  we  find  this  sentiment  so 
plainly  expressed,  but  in  the  lower  walks 
of  insect  life.  We  are  told  by  De  Geer 
that  the  earwig — so  falsely  accused  of  entering  the 
human  ear  when  we  lie  incautiously  on  the  shady 
grass — actually  sits  upon  her  eggs  as  if  to  hatch 
them,  and  watches  over  them  with  the  tenderest 
care.  If  by  any  accident  they  become  scattered, 
she  collects  them  into  a  heap  and  assiduously 
resumes  her  sitting.  After  they  are  hatched 
her  young  creep  under  her,  and  she  broods  them 
for  hours,  as  a  hen  her  chickens.     Nay  more, 


she  takes  care  for  their  food  by  herself  eating 
off  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  flowers  upon  which 
they  feed,  that  they  may  nibble  with  their  ten- 
der teeth  at  the  fresh-cut  surface. 

The  same  author  tells  us  of  a  field  bug  that 
leads  her  family  of  thirty  or  forty  about,  and 
never  leaves  them.  They  follow  her,  and  when 
she  stops  they  gather  in  a  cluster  around  her. 
He  cut  off  a  branch  of  a  tree  upon  which  lived 
one  of  these  families,  and  instead  of  flying,  the 
mother  kept  up  a  rapid  and  incessant  beating  of 
her  wings,  as  if  to  protect  her  brood  from  danger. 

There  is  a  species  of  spider  that  carries  her 
eggs  about  with  her  in  a  silken  bag  of  her  own 
spinning.  If  she  is  deprived  of  it,  she  makes 
every  effort  to  recover  it,  and  gives  indications 
of  joy  when  it  is  restored  to  her,  and  runs  off 
with  it  to  a  place  of  security.  She  makes  an 
opening  into  the  bag  at  the  proper  time,  from 
which  the  young  spiders  come  out,  and  gather  in 


THE  aiOI,E-CKICKET. 

clusters  upon  her,  and  she  carries  and  feeds  them 
till  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Almost  all  insects  make  some  provision  for 
their  young,  either  by  depositing  their  eggs  close 
where  their  food  is  to  be  found,  or  by  depositing 
the  food  in  a  cell  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  where  the  egg  is  laid.  But  they  cease  then 
to  exercise  any  further  care  for  them.  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  honey-bee  or  the  various  species 
of  wasp  which  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
There  is  a  curious  insect,  and  not  want- 
ing in  beauty — the  mole-cricket — which 
often  does  great  damage  in  our  gardens, 
that  is  deserving  of  notice  for  the  singular 
provision  she  makes  for  her  eggs.  Bur- 
rowing in  the  ground  she  makes  an  oval 
chamber,  about  as  large  as  a  small  egg^ 
;ind  smoothes  and  rounds  the  interior 
with  great  care.  In  this  chamber  she 
deposits  her  eggs.      She  also  constructs 
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MANTES   DEVOURING   A  FLY. 

around  it  galleries  and  fortifications,  and  intri- 
cate passages  and  ditches,  to  guard  her  home, 
and  the  home  of  her  children,  from  the  approach 
of  their  natural  enemies. 

I  have  said  that  all  insects  do  not  pass  through 
the  same  series  of  transformations  as  those  I 
have  mentioned.  Some  bring  forth  their  young 
alive.  Some  at  one  season  of  the  year  lay  eggs 
from  which  the  young  perfect  insect  is  afterward 
hatched,  and  at  other  seasons  give  birth  to  them 
in  their  perfect  state.  Others  lay  eggs  from 
which  their  young  are  produced,  going  through 
none  of  the  intermediate  stages.  Among  these 
latter  is  found  that  singular  family  called  mantes, 
or  fortune-tellers. 

It  is  an  odd-looking  insect,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  position  it  assumes,  as  Mouffet  says, 
"because  it  always  holds  up  its  fore-feet  like 
hands,  praying,  as  it  were,  after  the  manner  of 
the  diviners,  who  in  that  gesture  did  pour  out 
their  supplications  to  their  gods.  So  divine  a 
creature  is  this  esteemed,  that  if  a  child  ask  the 
way  to  such  a  place  she  will  stretch  out  one  of 


has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  keep 
them  separate,  in  bamboo  cages,  for 
fighting,  like  game-cocks. 

The  uncouth  form  of  this  creature 
reminds  me  of  an  analogous  race  called 
"walking-sticks."  An  English  writer 
thus  describes  one":  "I  have  one  from 
Brazil  eight  inches  long,  that,  unless  it 
were  seen  to  move,  could  scarcely  be 
conceived  to  be  any  thing  else  than  a 
small  branch  with  its  spray ;  the  legs, 
as  well  as  the  head,  having  their  little 
snags  and  knobs,  so  that  no  imitation 
can  be  more  perfect."  Smaller  species 
are  not  rare  in  this  country,  and  are  often 
found  upon  stalks  of  grain,  and  grass, 
which  they  very  much  resemble.  I 
may  also  mention  here  the  leaf-insect,  so  called 
from  its  very  close  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a 


EGGS   OF   MANTES,    WITH   THE   YOUNG   COMING   OUT. 

her  feet  and  show  him  the  right  way."     They 
have  exceedingly  pugnacious  dispositions,  and  it 


tree.  Even  the  very  nervures  of  the  wings 
have  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  same  organs 
in  the  leaf,  that,  in  the  words  of  an- 
other, "  you  would  declare,  upon  behold- 
ing these  insects,  that  they  had  robbed 
the  trees  of  their  leaves  to  form  for  them- 
selves artificial  wings." 

Individually  insignificant,  some  insects 
become,  when  assembled  in  their  congre- 
gated hosts,  a  most  formidable  scourge  to 
man,  or  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  profit- 
able subjects.     The  locust,  moving  with 
his  mighty  hosts  across  the  leafy  forest  and 
the  green  fields,  lays  waste  the  verdure 
of  whole  countries,  converting  them  into 
wild  and  barren  deserts,  while  the  honey- 
bee and  silk-worm  are  made  the  almost 
domesticated  ally  of  our  race,  for  their  uses. 
Yet  there  are  some  which,  as  individuals,  are 
so  much  of  an  annoyance,  as  to  often  call 
forth  the  angry  question,  "What  are  such 
creatures  made  for."     All  things  have  their 
uses,  and,  in  the  great  economy  of  nature, 
nothing  is  brought  into  being  without  some 
end  and   use.      The   cruel   mosquito  that 
"sings  and  sings,  and  stabs  you  while  he 
sings"  and  the  blood-thirsty  bug  that,  as- 
sassin  like,  steals  upon  you  in  your  slum- 
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bers  with  murderous  intent,  fill  up,  each  of 
them,  no  doubt,  an  important  place  in  the  great 
whole.  A  singular  and  curious  tradition  is  said 
to  exist  among  a  sect  of  Kurds,  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sindsbar,  of  the  origin  of  insect 
vermin.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"When  Noah's  ark  sprang  a  leak  by  striking 
against  a  rock,  and  Noah  despaired  altogether 
of  safety,  the  serpent  promised  to  help  him  out 
of  his  mishap  if  he  would  engage  to  feed  him 
upon  human  flesh  after  the  deluge  had  subsided. 
Noah  pledged  himself  to  do  so,  and  the  serpent, 
coiling  himself  up,  drove  his  body  into  the  frac- 
ture and  stopped  the  leak.  When  the  flood 
had  passed  away,  and  all  were  making  their 
way  out  of  the  ark,  the  serpent  insisted  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge.  But  Noah,  by 
Gabriel's  advice,  committed  the  serpent  to  the 
flames,  and  scattering  his  ashes  in  the  air,  there 
arose  out  of  them  flies,  fleas,  lice,  bugs,  and 
all  such  sorts  of  vermin  as  prey  upon  human 
blood." 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this 
tradition,  one  thing  is  true,  that  all  sorts  of 
flesh  are  the  prey  of  some  insect  which,  like  the 
fabled  vampire,  sucks  their  vital  blood.  The 
word  bug,  as  it  is  now  applied  to  a  species  of 
insect,  has  a  curious  origin.  In  the  Celtic,  it 
signifies  ghost  or  goblin,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  "that  six-legged  'terror,'  which  creep- 
eth  by  night,  has  been  so  appellated."  And  in 
proof  of  this,  the  author  of  "Insect  Miscellanies" 
states,  "that  in  Matthew's  Bible,  the  5th  verse 
of  the  91st  Psalm  is  thus  rendered :  "Thou  shalt 
not  nede  be  afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night !"  From 
this  comes,  also,  our  word  "bugbear." 

The  ant  has  been  in  all  ages  a  model  of  la- 
borious prudence,  from  the  mistaken  idea  that 
"  she  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest."  She  is, 
however,  in  some  respects,  a  laborious  insect. 
Always  associated  together  in  large  communi- 
ties, they  effect  with  seeming  care  what  to  an 
individual  would  seem  impossible,  building  im- 
mense structures  for  their  abode,  and  construct- 
ing in  them  chambers  and  intricate  winding  pas- 
sages, and  bridges  leading  from  one  to  another. 
They  are,  also,  of  extremely  martial  habits,  often 
fighting,  between  different  tribes,  most  sanguin- 
ary battles.  And  no  doubt  the  causes  which 
embroil  them  in  war  are  as  important  as  those 
which  plunge  nations  of  men  in  exterminating 
strife.  A  writer  says,  "The  ants  will  dispute 
about  a  few  square  feet  of  dust,  and  such  an 
object  is  of  equal  magnitude  and  importance  to 
them  as  a  river  or  mountain  to  an  emperor. 
Sometimes  a  straw,  the  carcass  of  a  worm,  a 
single  grain  of  wheat,  will  cause  myriads  to  en- 
gage in  deadly  strife,  and  leave  the  miserable 
inches  of  surrounding  earth  strewed  with  the  pig- 
my dead."  Huber  describes  a  battle  of  this  kind 
between  two  neighboring  tribes  of  fallow  ants 
which  he  witnessed,  and  which  ceased  on  the 
approach  of  night  to  be  renewed  again  with 
greater  fury  before  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day,  and  which  was  only  brought  to  a  close  by 
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long-continued  rains,  which  separated  the  com- 
batants. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  ant  the  wise  man 
took  his  lessons  from.  There  is,  at  any  rate, 
one  species  of  ant  which  are  the  veriest  slug- 
gards alive.  They  do  no  work  at  all,  but  live 
in  idle  and  luxurious  ease,  except  when  they 
make  a  predatory  incursion  against  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe  of  black  ants  for  the  purpose  of  making 
slaves  of  their  young.  Yes,  they  are  veritable 
slaveholders.  All  their  work  is  done  by  slaves, 
who  yet  live  among  them  in  all  other  respects 
upon  terms  of  perfect  equality.  A  large  major- 
ity of  these  slavehclding  ants  are  females,  the 
rest  being  only  "  a  few  idle  gentlemen  and  some 
two  or  three  queens  and  princesses  of  the  blood." 
The  warriors  are  all  females,  and  when  they 
have  planned  an  excursion  they  sally  forth  into 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  from  whom  they  expect 
to  obtain  the  desired  supply  of  infant  slaves ;  for 
be  it  known,  they  never  attempt  to  capture  any 
others.  Arrived  at  the  city  of  their  unoffending 
neighbors,  they  find  them  assembled  in  front  of 
their  gates,  ready  armed,  to  resist  them,  for  the 
alarm  has  been  given  long  before  they  reach  the 
spot.  A  war  of  extermination  then  ensues,  in 
which  the  white  ants  come  off  victorious,  leaving 
the  ground  for  four  feet  square  strewed  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  Thousands  fight  against 
thousands,  each  in  single  combat.  In  another 
part  of  the  field  a  cohort  of  assailants  charge  in 
solid  column  upon  a  firmly-resisting  phalanx  of 
the  defenders.  But  all  resistance  is  vain,  and 
the  last  of  the  defenders  is  slain.  Then  the 
Amazonian  victors  rush  to  the  nurseries  of  their 
slaughtered  foes,  and  each  secures  her  little  cap- 
tive, and  they  bear  them  in  triumph  to  their 
own  city.  Here  they  are  placed  in  the  charge 
of  nurses,  slaves  like  themselves,  to  be  reared 
by  them.  They  are  brought  up  to  perform  all 
the  drudgery  of  their  owners,  who  spend  their 
time  in  listless  ease  and  luxury,  till  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  commonwealth  require  them  again 
to  go  out  on  a  marauding  expedition  to  keep  up 
their  supply  of  servants. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  family  of  in- 
sects whose  habits  are  of  vast  service  in  dimin- 
ishing the  ravages  of  caterpillars,  and  who, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  are  supported  from 
the  egg  to  the  chrysalis  state,  have  been  called 
parasites.  They  are  the  extensive  family  of 
the  ichneumon  fly,  numbering  in  Europe  alone 
over  thirteen  hundred  species.  They  are  very 
diverse  in  size,  some  being  so  small  "that  the 
egg  of  the  butterfly  is  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  two  until  they  reach  maturity,"  while  others 
exceed  in  dimensions  the  largest  wasp,  which 
insect  they  very  closely  resemble  in  form. 

All  the  ichneumon  flies  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  body  of  some  caterpillar,  or  in  the  egg  of 
some  other  insect,  where  it  lives  upon  the  food 
it  finds  there  till  it  reaches  maturity,  when  it 
eats  its  way  out.  They  may  often  be  seen  hov- 
ering over  a  caterpillar  as  it  is  quietly  feeding, 
and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  pouncing 
down  upon  their  unsuspecting  victim,  each  time 
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with  its  slender  ovipositor  depositing  an  egg  in 
its  body.  I  was  onee  feeding  a  large  green  cat- 
erpillar which  1  had  taken  from  a  grape-vine,  in 
order  to  watch  its  transformations.  Missing  it 
one  morning,  I  turned  over  the  leaves  which 
had  been  given  it  for  food,  and  found  it  under- 
neath them,  apparently  sick.  I  was  about  to 
throw  it  away,  when  I  saw  a  minute  white  lump 
on  its  back,  and  placing  it  under  a  microscope, 
1  discovered  it  to  be  the  cocoon  of  some  insect 
too  small  to  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye. 
While  observing  this,  at  that  time  to  me  curious 
and  new  phenomenon,  I  also  saw  a  spot  close 
by,  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  large  pin,  that 
seemed  to  be  a  perforation  through  the  skin  of 
the  larva.  This  rapidly  enlarged,  and  sudden- 
ly an  exceedingly  small  green  grub  emerged, 
and  raising  himself  on  end,  began  spinning  a 


Gia,  and  is  full  of  sharp  prickles.  The  larva 
of  the  May-bug,  a  common  American  insect,  is 
often  found  with  a  plant  three  inches  in  length 
growing  from  between  the  head  and  the  under 
part  of  the  thorax,  and  sometimes  from  the 
mouth. 

Kirby,  the  celebrated  entomologist,  says : 
"  One  morning  I  observed  on  my  study  window 
a  little  yellow  lady-bird,  with  black  dots.  '  You 
are  very  pretty,'  said  I  to  myself,  'and  I  should 
like  to  have  a  collection  of  such  creatures.'  Im- 
mediately I  seized  my  prey,  and,  not  knowing 
how  to  destroy  it,  plunged  it  in  Geneva.  After 
leaving  it  in  this  situation  for  a  day  and  a  night, 
and  seeing  it  without  motion,  I  concluded  it 
was  dead,  and  laid  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  no 
sooner,  however,  felt  the  warmth  than  it  began 
to  move,  and  afterward  flew  away.     From  this 


eocoon  about  his  body,  which  he  completed  in  i  time  I  began  to  attend  to  insects."     Beetles  have 


an  incredibly  short  time.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  whole  back  of  my  caterpillar  was  cov- 
ered with  similar  ones,  which  in  a  few  days  be- 
came a  swarm  of  tiny  ichneumons.  The  mar- 
vel is,  that  these  creatures,  feeding  within  the 
body  of  the  larva,  do  not  destroy  its  life.     But 


been  known  to  live  weeks  after  being  transfixed 
with  a  pin.  Indeed,  I  have  often  seen  the  large 
hawk-moths,  after  being  pinned  to  a  board,  make 
their  escape,  and  fly  away  with  the  pin  through 
their  bodies.  The  head  of  a  wasp  will  bite  after 
it  is  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  headless 


they  do  not  touch  any  vital  part,  living  only  on  j  body  will  sting.     Linnasus,  in  his  "Miracula 


its  fat  and  juices. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  instincts  of 
the  insect  race  that  teaches  some  species  of 
this  fly  where  lies  the  grub  in  which  its  egg  is 
to  be  deposited.  The  nest  of  the  mason  wasp, 
formed  of  dry  mortar,  is  pierced  with  singular 
sagacity,  and  the  grub,  feeding  far  inside  of  the 
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solid  wood  of  a  living  tree,  is  destined  to  be  the 
recipient  of  one  of  these  parasitic  eggs.  I  have 
seen  on  the  trees  in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Al- 
bany, numbers  of  a  large  fly  of  this  kind,  with 
ovipositors — the  tube  through  which  the  egg  is 
conveyed  to  its  destination — nearly  two  inches 
in  length,  thrusting  them  down  into  the  solid 
wood  till  they  reached  the  grub  feeding  there, 
and  left  an  egg  in  its  body.  Many  were  after- 
ward unable  to  extricate  the  tube,  and  perished 
Avith  it  fast  in  the  wood  of  the  tree.  What 
taught  them  that  the  grub  was  there,  and  how 
did  they  know  the  exact  spot  where  he  was 
feeding? 

While  speaking  of  parasites,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a  singular  one  which  is  sometimes 
iound  growing  from  the  body  of  insects.  Two 
1  Agues  from  the  city  of  Havana,  in  1749,  some 
•I  wasps  were  found  in  a  field  with  a  plant 
growing  from  the  belly,  which  reaches  about  live 
spans  in  length.      It  is  called,  by  the  natives, 


Insectorum,"  speaks  of  certain  grubs,  with  tails 
like  rats,  that  frequent  stagnant  water,  which, 
becoming  incorporated  with  the  pulp  of  paper 
during  its  manufacture,  and  pounded  with  wood- 
en mallets,  and  afterward  squeezed  in  strong 
presses,  have  yet  survived  the  whole  process; 
and  the  "church-yard  beetle"  has  been  known 
to  live  three  years  without  food.  But 
these  are  wonderful  instances  of  length 
and  tenacity  of  life  in  insects,  and  though 
its  duration  is  very  various,  it  is  gener- 
ally, in  the  perfect  state,  but  a  thing  of  a 
day.  The  larva  of  the  day-fly  lives  up- 
ward of  two  years  in  the  water,  but  the 
fly  itself  "seldom  lives  long  enough  to 
see  both  rise  and  set  of  sun."  We  arc 
told  that  of  all  the  countless  myriads  of 
gnats  and  beetles  and  butterflies  and 
moths  that  swarm  upon  the  earth  and  in 
the  air,  of  those  that  reach  a  "good  old  age" 
"scarce  a  single  gnat  survives  a  week — not  half 
the  beetles  a  month — and  few  are  the  butterflies 
and  moths  that  overlive  a  fortnight." 

But  I  must  draw  this  short  chapter  of  insect 
life  to  a  close.  The  Egyptians  deified  the  Scar- 
ab(vus  sacei'f  or  sacred  beetle,  embalmed  its  body, 
carved  its  image  on  their  monuments,  and  wor- 
shiped it  as  Deity  itself.  In  the  light  and  civ- 
ilization of  more  modern  days  I  should  be  fool- 
ish to  recommend  the  revival  of  this  worship; 
but  the  careful  observer  of  nature  will  find  in 
the  history  of  insect  life  and  its  transformations 
much  not  only  to  interest  him  as  a  study,  but  to 
lead  his  thoughts  up  to  the  true  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  was  not 
purely  a  thing  of  the  imagination.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  man's  intellect  and  his  ignorance  of  rev- 
elation he  saw  its  foundation  laid  in  those  very 
laws  of  nature.  The  changes  of  the  butterfly 
from  the  larva  to  the  chrysalis,  and  then  to  the 
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perfect  insect — endowed  in  each  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence with  different  organs,  and  dependent 
npon  different  circumstances  for  life,  and,  in  its 
last  stage,  reaching  an  elevation  far  above  any 
of  its  previous  forms — foreshadowed  to  his  un- 
enlightened sense  the  same  changes,  or  similar, 
as  taking  place  in  himself;  and  in  his  ignorance, 
unable  to  fathom  the  causes  of  the  changes,  he 
bowed  unhesitatingly  to  the  apparent  truth. 

Birds  are  caged  and  kept  in  parlors  for  their 
brilliant  plumage  or  bewildering  song.  If  I  were 
to  recommend  the  keeping  of  insects  for  their 
beauty,  or  even  the  delightful  music  they  make 
around  our  domestic  hearth-stones,  I  should,  per- 
haps, but  call  forth  ridicule.  Yet  if  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  the  habits  of  insects,  and 
their  curious  skill  and  wonderful  instincts,  and 
especially  to  the  strange  metamorphoses  which 
they  pass  through,  we  should  not  see  so  much 
fear  and  disgust  exhibited  at  the  approach  of  a 
caterpillar  that  is  destined,  in  a  few  days,  to  be- 
come a  beautifully  painted  butterfly,  or  the 
splendid  moth  that  is  admired  by  every  body. 
With  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  beautiful 
forms  and  curious  structures  would  disappear 
that  universal  prejudice  which  now  exists  against 
one  of  the  fairest  and  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  creation.  Few  of  the  immense  number 
of  insects  that  swarm  around  us  are  possessed 
of  any  characteristics  which  ought  to  make  them 
objects  of  dread.  Of  all  the  spiders  that  we  see, 
there  is  not  one  in  this  part  of  the  world  whose 
bite  is  venomous.  Much  as  we  admire  and 
wonder  at  the  instincts  of  animals  and  birds,  the 
study  of  insect  life  would  open  to  its  observer  a 
much  vaster  field  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
while  he  surveys  in  these  minute  and  uncouth 
forms  the  development  of  powers  of  intellect  in 
many  cases  fit  to  stand,  in  constructive  skill  and 
mathematical  precision  and  wonderful  contriv- 
ance, alongside  of  human  reason. 

THE  SOUTH  BEACH. 
"T  CONRAD  ROCHEFORD,  being  about  to 

-Lj  die,  do  make,  publish,  and  declare  this 
my  last  will  and  testament.  I  do  give,  devise, 
and  bequeath  all  my  property,  both  personal  and 
real,  unto  my  daughter,  Clara  Kocheford,  wife 
of  Charles  Ferrara,  and  to  her  heirs  forever,  to 
the  end  that  she  may  know  of  my  sorrow  for 
the  past,  and  that  at  this  moment  of  death  I  do 
forgive  her  and  desire  to  be  forgiven  of  her  and 
of  my  God. 

"And  forasmuch  as  the  present  residence 
of  my  said  daughter  is  unknown,  I  do  authorize 
and  empower  my  executors  to  expend  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  in 
finding  her,  and  communicating  this  my  last 
will  to  her." 

I  have  commenced  this  story  by  giving  thus 
briefly  the  substance  of  the  will  of  the  last 
male  of  the  Rocheford  family,  because  with  it 
commenced  my  acquaintance  with  their  his- 
tory. 

I  drew  the  will  myself  when  I  was  a  young 
man  and  had  but  little  experience  in  such  mat- 


ters. Mr.  Blackstone,  in  whose  office  I  vege- 
tated as  a  law  student,  was  ill,  and  went  into 
the  country  to  see  his  friend.  He  sent  for  me 
to  come  after  some  papers.  I  found  him  ill  and 
Rocheford  dying.  I  was  just  in  time  to  write 
a  will  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  dying 
man's  lips,  and  see  it  executed,  when  he  died. 
Blackstone  came  near  going  with  him,  and  had 
a  close  run  for  it.  But  he  lived  to  beat  me  in  a 
great  many  cases  in  which  we  were  opposed  to 
each  other,  though  he  did  not  live  to  find  his 
ward,  the  last  daughter  of  the  Rochefords.  All 
search  for  her  proved  vain  and  fruitless,  and  the 
old  place  was  tenantless  long  after  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  of  his  executor. 

The  old  mansion  of  the  Rocheford  family 
stands  on  a  wooded  knoll,  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  most  splendid  tracts  of  country  which  can 
be  found  in  the  State  of  New  York.  For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  land  had  been  in 
their  possession,  and  it  had  descended  from 
father  to  son  with  a  regularity  that  would  savor 
much  of  foreign  notions,  were  it  not  that  each 
generation  for  a  century  had  consisted  of  but  one 
individual.  At  one  time,  within  the  recollection 
of  those  whom  I  knew,  there  were  four  genera- 
tions living  together  in  the  old  house.  Conrad 
Rocheford,  a  venerable  man  of  more  than  eighty 
years,  his  son  Conrad,  his  grandson  Conrad^ 
and  his  great-grandson  Conrad. 

Each  marvelously  like  his  immediate  ances- 
tor, and  each  marked  with  all  the  family  linea- 
ments. They  were  tall  and  stately  men,  the 
men,  and  the  youngest,  a  boy,  was  as  graceful 
as  a  woman  while  he  was  as  strong  as  a  lion. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  female  in  the 
house.  There  had  been  a  strange  fatality  at- 
tending the  wives  of  the  men  of  that  race. 
Though  they  had  not  every  one  died  in  the 
hour  of  bearing  their  first  children,  several  had 
so  perished,  and  none  had  lived  to  bear  a  second 
child.  Each  in  succession  had  borne  a  son  to 
the  family  tree  and  had  died,  as  if  that  had 
been  the  sole  object  of  their  lives  or  marriages ; 
and  the  old  man  had  followed  his  own  wife  and 
the  wives  of  two  of  his  descendants  to  the  family 
vault  by  the  family  pew,  in  the  old  church  of 
Branford.  Much  pride  had  they  all  in  their 
family  grandeur  and  wealth,  but  this  terrible 
succession  of  afflictions  had  somewhat  tempered 
the  pride  of  the  first  Conrad,  and  had  its  effect 
as  well  on  his  children. 

But  there  came,  as  cometh  unto  all  flesh,  an 
hour  when  pride  of  family  was  as  nothing,  when 
the  vault  was  opened  to  receive  a  stout,  strong 
man,  and  the  damp  atmosphere  came  up  with 
its  smell  of  mould,  and  its  chill  of  death,  to  warn 
the  living  of  their  coming  humility.  Scarcely 
was  the  vault  closed  over  his  son  when  the  old 
man  died,  and  bis  grandson  followed  him  to  the 
vault,  and  having  buried  him,  left  him,  but  re- 
turned, dead  himself,  within  a  month  to  take 
his  place  with  his  silent,  solemn,  reverend  an- 
cestors. I  say  reverend,  for  the  dead  are  to 
be  revered,  and  sometimes  to  be  envied  their 
stern  calmness,  their  profound  silence,  were  it 
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not  for  the  unseen  beyond,  that  awes  us  when 
we  would  enter  its  gloom. 

So  Conrad  Rocheford,  sole  heir  of  the  wealth 
of  his  ancestors,  was  left  alone  in  their  old  home, 
gloomy  now  for  the  loneliness  which  had  come 
into  it.  He  was  a  boy  of  strong  feelings,  pas- 
sionate affections,  and  easily  won  by  kindness 
to  pour  out  his  love  on  any  one  who  would  be 
kind  to  him  ;  and  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age  he  married.  Not  as  his  fathers  had  mar- 
ried, stately  ladies  from  the  city,  where  they 
found  companions  to  their  pride,  whom  they 
thought  not  unworthy  to  bear  children  to  a  fami- 
ly of  old  descent,  as  old  as  the  great  Charles, 
but  a  gentle  girl  from  the  family  of  a  clergyman 
in  the  town,  a  young  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
creature,  whose  voice  for  a  year  made  the  old 
halls  fairly  musical  with  sweetest  sounds,  and 
whose  memory  thenceforward  dwelt  there  like  a 
presence  of  shadowy  beauty,  but  only  as  a  mem- 
ory. The  family  curse  was  on  her.  She  died 
in  her  young  bright  spring,  when  her  heart  was 
full  of  love,  her  soul  blessed  in  its  hopes,  her 
whole  life  crowded  with  joys.  She  sank  into 
death  as  a  star  sinks  into  the  light  of  day,  not 
as  when  clouds  and  tempests  overcome  its  brill- 
iancy. 

The  family  law  seemed  changed.  She  left  a 
child,  but  not  a  son.  Clara  Rocheford  was  the 
first  daughter  of  the  family. 

She  grew  up  in  the  old  house  with  her  father 
for  her  only  companion.  Her  tastes  became 
like  his.  Her  studies  were  his  studies.  Her 
amusements  were  such  as  he  directed.  Never 
was  a  more  careful,  faithful,  loving  parent. 
Never  a  more  lovely  child.  Her  cheek  had  a 
bloom  that  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air 
kept  always  bright,  and  her  mind  had  a  quick- 
ness, a  fresh  spring,  and  at  the  same  time  a  self- 
command,  which  exhibited  itself  so  constantly 
that  it  was  manifestly  the  result  of  being  obliged 
to  think  and  act  for  herself,  a  being  taught 
the  weighty  responsibilities  which  she  was  to  as- 
sume as  the  last  child  of  a  race  of  nobles.  Did 
she  walk  or  ride,  in  her  carriage  or  on  her  black 
horse,  she  was  ever  the  same  gentle  but  noble- 
looking  girl,  with  a  lip  and  an  eye  that  won  love 
and  homage  in  spite  of  all  determination  to  the 
contrary.  She  grew  to  be  nineteen,  and  to  be 
beautiful.  Rumor  said  that  she  did  meet  a 
stranger  sometimes,  whom  her  father  had  never 
seen. 

The  story  ran  somewhat  on  this  wise :  A 
Mr.  Ferrara,  a  gentleman  of  Spanish  family,  but 
from  childhood  a  resident  of  this  country,  was 
given  greatly  to  the  sport  of  trout-fishing,  and 
fate  led  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bran  ford, 
where  he  not  unfrequently  threw  a  fly  over  the 
brook,  and  landed  some  elegant  fish.  In  the 
course  of  these  visits  he  had  met  Miss  Rocheford 
at  the  house  of  the  farmer  with  whom  he  board- 
ed, and  the  accidental  meeting  had  ripened  into 
an  acquaintance,  and,  without  concealment  be 
it  said,  a  decided  affection  on  both  sides.  Clara 
would  have  been  startled  to  know  it  herself,  but 
.she  had  never  asked  the  question,  nor  had  it 


once  occurred  to  her  that  there  was  any  thing 
strange  in  the  fact  that  he  had  never  met  her 
father,  or  visited  at  her  own  house. 

She  met  him  often  on  the  green  walk  down 
the  lane,  and  listened,  with  a  delight  which  was 
altogether  new  to  her,  to  his  brilliant  conversa- 
tion. Her  familiar  friends  in  books  he  knew  by 
heart,  and  he  sometimes  quoted  from  authors 
she  had  never  heard,  but  whom  his  musical  ut- 
terance made  her  long  to  read.  He  was  a  man 
well  fitted  to  win  a  good,  true  heart  like  hers. 

The  reason  for  his  avoiding  her  home  was 
simply  this.  Rocheford  was  riding  down  the 
country-road  of  a  summer  afternoon,  his  horse 
taking  his  own  way  while  the  master  pondered, 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  brook  which  crossed  the  road,  lying  most 
undignifiedly  and  dangerously  before  his  horse's 
head.  To  gather  himself  up  was  the  work  of 
the  first  moment,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
his  disaster  of  the  second. 

A  fishing-rod  lying  across  the  road  explained 
it.  The  horse  had  not  seen  it  until  he  was 
about  stepping  on  it,  and  then,  doubtless  taking 
it  for  a  snake,  of  which  all  horses  have  deadly 
fear,  he  had  started  back  so  suddenly  as  to  al- 
most literally  recede  from  under  his  rider,  leav- 
ing him  to  fall  into  the  water. 

"Served  you  right,  old  fellow!  "What  did 
you  want  to  ride  over  as  elegant  a  rod  as  that 
for,  when  you  had  three-fourths  of  the  road  to 
ride  around  it  ?" 

This  was  new  language  for  the  last  of  the 
Rochefords  to  listen  to.  It  roused  the  blood 
which  had  been  asleep  for  twenty  years.  The 
speaker  was  a  young  man,  carelessly  dressed, 
who  lay  quietly  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the 
bank  of  the  brook,  gazing  somewhat  listlessly  at 
the  wet  gentleman.  The  very  coolness  of  his 
look  was  insulting — exasperating.  Rocheford 
advanced  with  upraised  riding-whip.  The  en- 
emy retreated,  laughing,  and  the  pursuer  fol- 
lowed. The  walk  became  a  trot,  and  the  trot 
something  of  a  run,  until  the  young  man,  select- 
ing a  proper  spot,  slackened  his  pace  till  he  was 
nearly  overtaken,  and  then,  dropping  suddenly 
to  the  ground,  presented  an  obstacle  over  which 
the  irate  Rocheford  again  fell,  and  again  into 
the  brook,  which  was  here  deeper  and  broader. 
When  he  had  rescued  himself  his  enemy  had 
vanished.  It  was  not  remarkable  that  the 
young  gentleman,  when  he  learned  the  name 
of  his  antagonist  in  this  comical  adventure, 
should  avoid  the  house  until  he  should  have  had 
time  to  forget  him. 

The  best  of  daughters  prove  weak  children 
when  tried  by  the  test  of  love.  The  bonds  of 
affection  are  stronger  than  the  bonds  of  rela- 
tionship.    Love  overpowers  blood. 

It  were  useless  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
slow  sapping  of  the  child's  affection  for  the  pa- 
rent. Possibly  his  changing  disposition  aided 
it;  for  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  morose  and  un- 
approachable, so  that  when  Ferrara  frankly  came 
to  him  with  apologies  for  his  rudeness,  and  with 
letters  of  introduction  showing  him  to  be  a  gen- 
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tleman  of  fortune,  family,  education,  and  refine- 
ment, the  old  man,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
suitor,  literally  turned  him  out  of  doors,  adding 
epithets  which  no  man,  except  in  the  extremity 
of  rage,  would  use. 

Ferrara  forgave  the  insults,  and  repaid  him- 
self by  running  away  with  the  daughter.  The 
dignified,  beautiful,  noble  Clara  Rocheford  left 
her  home  in  the  night,  attended  by  a  friend — a 
farmer's  daughter — and  was  the  next  day  mar- 
ried to  Ferrara  in  New  York  city.  The  old  man 
never  forgave  her.  She  gave  up  all  hope  of  re- 
conciliation with  him,  and  went  to  Spain  with 
her  husband.  The  year  after  she  sailed  the  old 
man  went  to  his  fathers  in  the  old  church  vaults, 
and  the  last  of  the  Rochefords  lay  under  the  stone 
which  each  in  succession  had  lifted  to  bury  that 
which  was  dearest  to  him.  It  was  a  solemn  as- 
semblage, that  of  the  stately  family  all  lying  side 
by  side  on  the  stone  benches ;  and  the  old  sex- 
ton, the  last  man  that  ever  saw  them  there, 
muttered,  as  he  turned  to  leave  them  alone  in 
their  strange  but  grand  companionship,  some- 
thing about  the  difference  there  would  be  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  women  when  the  vault- 
stone  should  be  rent  by  the  voice  of  the  angel. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  said  I,  turning  to  him 
as  he  came  up  the  steps. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  the  heavy  fall  of  the 
stone  door  to  its  place  jarred  on  my  ears,  with 
that  feeling  which  a  sound  must  always  have  to 
a  thoughtful  person  who  hears  it,  knowing  it  will 
never  be  repeated  so  long  as  the  world  stands. 

Nearly  twenty  years  passed  after  this,  and  I 
had  long  forgotten  the  Rocheford  family. 

The  South  Beach  of  Long  Island  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  main 
shore.  It  consists  of  heaps  of  sand  lying  in  ir- 
regular masses  and  hillocks,  which  change  with 
every  breeze.  On  the  outside  the  surf  thunders 
with  incessant  voice,  while  on  the  inner  side  the 
still  bay,  seldom  roused  to  greater  disturbance 
than  a  ripple,  appears  as  if  its  waters  were  flow- 
ing in  a  different  world  from  that  world  of  con- 
stant turmoil  to  the  southward  of  the  sandy  bar- 
rier. An  occasional  break  or  inlet  permits  the 
long  swell  to  roll  in  and  die  away  in  the  still 
bay,  creating  but  just  enough  of  commotion  to 
convince  one  who,  on  a  calm  summer  day,  looks 
from  a  sand-hill  over  both  sides  of  the  scene, 
that,  after  all,  sea  and  bay — the  boundless  and 
the  bounded — are  but  different  phases  of  the 
same  old  world. 

I  was  thinking  somewhat  thus  one  evening  in 
August,  18 — .  It  was  one  of  those  delicious 
summer  evenings  when  the  sky  and  sea  were 
one  on  the  horizon. 

We  had  built  a  house  on  the  beach,  or  a  hut, 
a  shanty  of  rough  boards,  in  which,  for  several 
successive  summers,  my  friend,  Colonel  Plimp- 
ton, of  the  army,  and  Ben  Stevens,  one  of  the 
best  fellows  at  the  New  York  bar,  had  passed 
five  or  six  of  the  hot  weeks  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion with  me.  Guns  and  lines,  for  birds  and 
fish,  constituted  our  chief  dependence  in  the  way 
of  amusement.     Books  we  had,  but  we  voted 


books  a  bore  except  on  stormy  days,  and  all  the 
evenings  we  lay  half  sleeping  on  the  sandy  beach, 
under  the  clear  sky,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  and  talking  of  those  quiet  subjects  that  best 
befitted  the  time  and  place.  We  had  our  serv- 
ants, and  our  larder  was  well  supplied,  even 
when  our  sport  was  poor.  So  the  days  glided 
pleasantly  along,  and  we  gained  health  and 
strength  for  professional  work  in  the  autumn. 

Ben  Stevens,  I  have  said,  was  one  of  the  best 
fellows  at  the  bar.  Many  who  read  this  sketch 
will  recognize  him — but  not  by  this  name,  which, 
of  course,  is  substituted  for  his  own.  He  was  a 
young  man  then,  not  over  thirty,  with  a  splen- 
did pair  of  shoulders,  and  an  eye  like  an  eagle's. 
He  wore  his  beard  trimmed  closely,  and  in  the 
summer  was  accustomed  to  neglect  his  upper  lip, 
whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  a  mustache  grew, 
in  the  six  weeks  of  leisure,  to  a  piratical  length 
and  size  that  would  have  alarmed  a  court-room, 
had  he  permitted  it  to  survive  the  day  of  his 
return  to  city  life.  But  elegant  and  manly  as 
was  his  appearance,  it  did  not  in  any  respect 
deceive  you  in  regard  to  his  mind,  which  was 
altogether  of  an  uncommon  order.  Of  good 
family,  gifted  with  an  uncommonly  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  in  doubtful  cases,  he  had  been 
a  student  in  the  office  of  the  late  Chancellor 
long  enough  to  acquire  much  of  his  profound 
and  logical  powers  of  examination  and  argu- 
ment, and  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Burr  a  sufficient 
time  to  acquire  that  accomplished  style,  that 
grace  and  courtesy,  which  lent  a  charm  to  all 
that  he  said  or  did.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  model 
lawyer,  a  universal  favorite  at  the  bar,  and  in 
the  private  circle  one  of  the  most  genial,  jovial, 
warm-hearted  men  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet 
and  know. 

Plimpton  was  a  different  sort  of  man.  He 
had  seen  service  in  the  late  war,  and  won  lau- 
rels and  promotion  at  about  forty  or  forty-five. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  all  that  there 
was  of  him  was  good.  Tall — nearly  or  quite  six 
feet — broad,  and  I  might  add  deep,  you  would 
hardly  suppose  he  could  travel  far  in  deep  sand 
after  duck  or  snipe,  or  that  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  trust  his  two-hundred-weight  in  a 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  on  a  rough  sea.  But  he 
was  a  capital  shot  and  a  keen  fisherman,  and  he 
carried  his  weight  well.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  Colonel  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
third  bottle  of  claret — indeed,  that  he  felt  more 
apparent  affection  for  it  than  for  the  first ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  car- 
ried the  third  under  his  eagle  buttons  with  con- 
siderably more  facility  and  dignity  than  ordinary 
men  would  be  able  to  transport  the  first. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  pres- 
ent narrative,  except  as  it  serves  to  introduce 
the  three  persons  who  sat,  on  the  evening  of 
August  25th,  18 — ,  at  the  door  of  the  hut, 
watching  the  sunset,  which  was  of  radiance  al- 
most unexampled,  and  giving  an  eye  occasion- 
ally to  Tom,  my  man,  who  was  broiling  a  blue- 
fish,  or  a  horse  mackerel,  as  we  then  called 
them,  and  as  the  Block  Islanders  still  call  them, 
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over  a  tire  of  charcoal,  under  the  lee  of  a  sand- 
hill near  us. 

The  wind  had  fallen  to  a  dead  calm.  The 
pkv  was  cloudless,  except  in  the  track  of  the 
setting  sun,  where  a  bar  of  gold  and  crimson  lay 
along  the  west,  soon  to  change  to  the  dull  gray 
and  brown  and  black  of  the  twilight  and  night 
sky.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  that  cloud 
could  ever  be  other  than  the  glorious  cloud  it 
was,  like  an  island  of  heaven,  floating  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  radiance. 

"  Philip,  my  boy,  is  it  not  grand?" 
"  Great,  Benjamin!" 

"  That  brig  in  the  offing  hangs  out  all  her 
rags  to  the  breeze  that  doesn't  come.  They 
ivould  be  worth  more  in  a  paper-mill  to-night. 
Circumstances  alter  value  as  well  as  cases. 
This  sand-beach,  for  instance,  would  be  worth 
its  pavement  in  gold,  if  we  could  only  sandwich 
it  into  a  corner  of  New  York.  What  a  sea ! 
What  a  sky  !— " 

"What  a  mackerel!" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  and  yet,  on  second  look, 
Colonel,  I  believe  you  are  right.  That  cloud 
is  looking  a  little  scaly,  and  a  mackerel  sky  on 
a  night  like  this  promises  a  change  in  the — " 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about, 
Stevens  ?  It  wras  that  fish  that  Tom  has  broil- 
ed to  a  fraction  that  I  was  mentioning." 

"I  beg  pardon,  Plimpton.  Phillips  and  I 
were  looking  westward,  and  by  my  faith  it  is 
changing  even  now.  Do  you  see  that  shadow, 
that  loom,  on  the  water?  The  brig  is  in  the 
air  now.  She  wras  almost  hull  down  ten  min- 
utes ago.  Well,  I'm  ready  for  supper  if  Tom's 
ready  for  me.     What's  the  prospect,  Tom  ?" 

"All  right,  Sa\  Ready  in  a  minute,  Mis- 
ter Ben.     Soon  as  the  coffee's  ready." 

But  Tom's  expectations  were  to  be  disap- 
pointed. While  his  coffee  was  heating  we  were 
pondering,  musing  while  the  fire  burned.  The 
loom  on  the  water  changed  to  a  scud,  or  low 
fog,  that  crept  up  with  the  twilight,  and  with  it 
a  steady  breeze.  Steady  at  first  for  five  min- 
utes or  so,  and  then  came  a  squall  that  carried 
the  sand  with  it,  blinding  our  eyes  before  we 
could  wink,  and  scattering  our  personal  prop- 
erty in  a  hundred  directions.  Stevens  was 
lacing  it.  He  had  opened  his  mouth  to  utter 
some  expression  in  the  vocative  with  the  "ore 
rotundo"  when  the  sand  filled  it,  and  he  rolled 
over  on  his  back  choking,  while  his  hat  flew 
over  the  bay,  and  his  newspaper  ascended  to 
the  vasty  deep  above.  In  an  instant  all  the 
scene  was  changed.  The  Colonel  was  in  the 
hut,  and  sprang  to  the  door  as  the  squall  struck 
it,  fearing  a  voyage  over  the  bay  in  a  craft  not 
quite  tight  and  stanch.  Tom's  cofl'ee  was  des- 
tined for  me;  that  prince  of  servants  having 
made  an  unlucky  step,  his  left  eye  being  filled 
with  sand  and  the  right  one  with  salt  Spray,  BO 
that  he  managed  to  give  me  a  blow  in  the  chest 
with  his  bullet  head,  and  to  empty  the  coll'ee 
on  my  boots  and  breeches. 

Tin-  Bky  was  changed,  or  was  invisible.     The 
drift  covered  it.     The  wind  howled  and  whis- 


tled and  shrieked  around  us  for  three  minutes — 
no  more — and  then  there  was  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  fog  settled  down,  and  for  an  hour  all  was 
still  and  quiet  on  sea  and  land.     Then  came 
the  low  muttering  of  thunder,  rapidly  growing 
louder  as  a  storm  came  down  the  island  with  a 
furious  stride.     You  could  hear  each  successive 
clap  louder  than  the  previous  one,  and  longer 
and  more  fearful,  until  it  burst  on  us  with  a 
flood  of  rain    and   hail  and  lightning.       The 
thunder  now  filled  the  astonished  air,  and  shook 
the  solid  earth,  on  a  small  sandy  specimen  of 
which   we  stood ;    and  we   thought  sometimes 
that  the  narrow  beach  rocked  and  swayed  back- 
ward and  forward  in  the  tremendous  storm. 
And  then  it  went  away,  swiftly  as  it  had  come, 
over  the  southeast  sea,  and  a  profound  silence 
settled  around  us,  broken  only  by  the  long, 
solemn  fall  of  the  surf  on  the  beach — calm, 
steady,  solemn,  as  if  no  tempest  had  gone  by ; 
for  the   sea  is  beyond  all  comparison  sublime 
and  grand  in  its  power.     It  yields,  indeed,  to 
the  momentary  temptation  of  playing  with  the 
wind  as  an  old  companion  ;  but  when  the  wind 
is  gone,  the  sea  rocks  calmly  to  its  old  monot- 
onous grandeur. 

Ben  stepped  out  into  the  gloom,  and  called 
us  out  to  hear  the  silence.  It  was,  indeed,  ma- 
jestic ;  but  while  we  stood  there  other  storms 
came  up  from  the  west  and  south,  and  the 
thunder  and  rain  were  furious  for  an  hour,  and 
then  the  thunder  ceased  and  a  steady  gale  from 
the  southeast  set  in  ;  and  the  night  was  as  wild 
as  was  ever  night  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  when 
we  turned  in  at  about  eleven. 

"Phillips!  Phillips!  for  Heaven's  sake,  man, 
rouse  yourself!" 

I  don't  know  wThen  I  ever  slept  so  profoundly 
as  that  night.  The  tremendous  roar  of  the 
surf  shook  the  cabin  all  night  long,  and  the 
wind  shrieked  demoniacally  around  us.  There 
were  a  thousand  sounds  at  once  in  the  air  and 
on  the  sea,  and  yet  I  slept ;  but,  I  think,  not 
calmly,  for  I  had  been  restless,  and  when  Ste- 
vens shook  my  shoulder  I  was  in  a  deep,  un- 
naturally heavy  slumber.  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
at  his  touch. 

"What's  in  the  wind  now?" 
"That's  the  very  question.     Do  you  hear 
nothing  ?" 

I  listened  attentively,  but  heard  only  the 
trampling  surf  and  shrieking  gale. 

"It  woke  me  ten  minutes  ago.  I  thought  it 
was  a  human  voice.  It  was  beyond  all  de- 
scription thrilling.  I  lay  awake  and  heard  it 
once  again,  and  still  I  could  not  tell  what  it 
was,  and  I  determined  to  wake  you." 

"Pshaw,  man!  fancies!  Go  to  bed  again  ! 
Have  you  not  heard  the  wind  over  the  water 
long  enough  to  know  that  it  sometimes  wails 
like  a  sick  child,  and  sometimes  shouts  like  a 
strong  man  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  sometimes  cries  like  a  dying  wo- 
man, if  we  may  believe  it  to-night.  Listen! 
listen!" 

1  was  sitting  on  my  bedside,  and,  while  he 
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spoke,  there  came  in  on  the  wind  a  prolonged 
wail  or  cry  of  agony  that  could  not  for  an  in- 
stant be  mistaken  for  any  voice  of  the  wind. 
It  was  human  and  woman's  anguish  !  We 
rushed  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open  ;  but  now 
all  was  still  except  the  tempest.  We  went  out 
to  the  top  of  the  hillock  which,  in  day  time, 
commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  but  all  was  en- 
veloped in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  we 
could  only  see  the  white  breakers  and  the  misty 
air  over  them.  The  Colonel,  who  had  been 
aroused  by  our  sudden  exit,  now  joined  us,  de- 
manding the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  He 
was  answered  by  the  sounds  that  came  to  us  in 
the  lull  of  the  storm;  shouts,  shrieks,  and  some- 
times the  flapping  of  rags  of  sails,  and  the  whis- 
tling of  wind  through  cordage,  all  indicating 
that  close  at  hand  a  vessel  had  come  on  the 
beach  in  the  gale,  and  the  waves  were  finishing 
the  work  of  destruction.  We  were  but  half- 
clad — a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  being  all 
that  either  of  us  had  on  ;  but  it  was  no  time  to 
think  of  this,  so  we  ran  along  the  beach  a  hun- 
dred rods  to  the  eastward  until  our  eyes  could 
detect  in  the  darkness  the  outline  and  shape 
of  a  large  vessel,  lying  broadside  on,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  while  every  sea  was 
making  a  clean  breach  over  her.  Now  we  could 
hear  distinctly  the  sounds  of  life  in  its  last  strug- 
gles. There  were  no  connected  or  intelligible 
voices ;  for  doubtless  every  one  on  board  was 
lashed  to  whatever  stay  he  could  find,  and  when 
they  gave  utterance  to  any  outcry,  it  was  but 
the  shout  of  the  sailor  in  his  madness,  or  the 
long,  wild,  agonizing  scream  of  the  perishing 
woman  in  her  despair. 

Stevens  returned  to  the  cabin  for  the  lantern, 
while  Plimpton  and  myself  waited  on  shore 
abreast  of  the  wreck,  watching  her  as  she  swung 
and  shook  and  trembled  under  the  tremendous 
blows  of  the  sea.  An  occasional  breach  could 
be  seen  in  her  rail,  which  soon  extended  fore 
and  aft  until  her  decks  were  swept  nearly  clean, 
but  the  spars  stood  longest.  She  was  a  brig, 
doubtless  the  vessel  we  had  seen  in  the  offing 
at  sunset ;  we  judged  from  the  appearance  of 
her  timber  and  the  way  she  stood  the  sea  that 
she  was  new  and  strong.  But  at  length  her 
main-mast  came  out  with  a  crash,  tearing  up  her 
deck,  and  scattering  timbers  hither  and  thither 
on  the  sea,  and  we  concluded  that  now  all  was 
over  with  her.  At  this  moment  Stevens  made 
his  appearance  over  the  hill  with  the  lantern, 
and  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  this,  or  the  im- 
minent danger  which  they  now  appeared  to  be 
in,  I  can  not  tell,  but  a  universal  cry  or  shout 
arose  that  for  a  moment  overpowered  the  tem- 
pest. 

Bnt  it  would  have  been  bettor,  perhaps,  had 
we  not  brought  the  lantern.  They  would  have 
died  more  quietly  at  the  least,  and  the  hope 
which  the  sign  of  life  on  shore  most  have  given 
them  would  not  have  been  raised  only  to  be 
destroyed.  It  was  terrible  to  be  thai  powerless 
to  save  when  fellow-beings  were  perishing  be- 
fore us.     But  what  could  we  do?     Between  us 


and  the  doomed  group  lay  but  a  hundred  yards 
of  water ;  but  it  was  "  a  hill  of  water,"  the  ocean 
roused  by  the  storm.  Nothing  human  might 
prevail  to  go  from  shore  to  ship.  God  only 
could  bring  aught  living  from  ship  to  shore. 

So  we  sat  down  on  the  sand  in  the  pelting 
storm,  soaked  but  heedless  of  storm  or  rain  or 
spray,  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  moment 
that  was  fast  approaching,  when  the  stout  bolts 
should  give  way  and  death  triumph. 

At  length  it  came.  There  was  a  great  sea, 
a  black  monstrous  sea,  that  came  slowly  up  to 
the  wreck,  and  seemed  to  tower  above  it  for  a 
moment,  and  them  descend  and  hide  it  from 
our  sight.  There  was  no  dashing  foam  as  be- 
fore when  the  waves  went  over  her.  There 
was  no  light  spray  flying  into  the  air  dancing, 
laughing,  gleaming  even  in  the  dark  night. 
There  was  but  that  black  wave,  and  as  it  broke 
a  deeper  darkness  settled  on  that  part  of  the 
sea,  and  a  cry  of  despair  that  might  have 
pierced  the  clouds,  and  almost  reached  the  stars, 
rang  over  the  waves,  and  the  sea  came  shore- 
ward with  majestic  pomp,  and  cast  its  long, 
black  mass  of  waters  with  a  sullen  sound  on 
the  beach  and  disappeared,  and  the  ship  was 
gone,  and  the  wind  now  pressed  on  our  ears 
with  dull,  heavy  sound ;  but,  compared  with 
the  previous  moment,  there  seemed  an  awful 
and  oppressive  silence  in  all  the  air. 

We  looked  in  each  other's  faces,  but  neither 
spoke.  We  did  not  breathe.  We  did  not 
move  for  sixty  seconds,  or  even  longer,  and 
then  Ben  Stevens  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  drop- 
ping the  lantern,  rushed  down  the  beach  after 
a  returning  wave,  and  catching  at  something 
white,  ran  back,  scarcely  avoiding  the  breaking 
wave  that  chased  him.  He  had  found  a  handker- 
chief, a  white  and  delicate  fabric,  all  made  of 
costly  lace,  except  the  centre,  where  was  a  gold 
ring  with  a  single  diamond.  The  handkerchief 
was  knotted,  as  if  it  had  been  bound  around 
some  aching  forehead,  tied  tight  to  keep  the 
throbbing  temples  from  bursting  their  delicate 
arteries  in  the  agonies  of  that  night.  We  look- 
ed at  it  with  mournful  interest,  measuring  with 
our  hands  the  size  of  the  head  it  had  surround- 
ed, drawing  it  out  to  its  utmost  limit. 

"It  was  a  delicate  head,"  said  the  Colonel, 
when  he  had  wiped  off  a  tear  that  he  did  not 
for  a  moment  attempt  to  pass  off  for  sea  salt 
water.  "It  was  a  delicate  head.  Doubtless 
it  has  rested  on  pillows  of  down.  Mayhap  on  a 
stout  arm  and  noble." 

"  There  is  a  cipher  here  on  the  ring,"  said 
Stevens,  "can  you  make  it  out,  Philip?" 

"It  seems  to  be  a  monogram  of  two  initials. 
Hold  the  lantern  up,  Ben.  C.  B. — I  think  that 
is  it.      But  what  is  yonder?" 

We  ran  some  rods  down  the  beach  toward  the 
object  which  had  attracted  my  attention.  It 
was  a  broken  piece  of  the  rail  of  the  brig,  soma 
ten  feet  iohg,  to  which  were  lashed  three  bodies. 
The  return  of  the  wave  had  carried  them  back, 
but  the  next  one  threw  them  at  our  feet,  and 
sei/.ing  them  altogether,  we  lifted  them  out  of 
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the  water,  and  dragged  them  up  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  surf. 

It  was  a  mother  and  two  children.  None 
could  doubt  that,  for  even  in  the  darkness  of 
that  night,  and  darker  never  was,  we  could  see 
the  striking  similarity  between  them.  She  was 
a  woman  of  magnificent  beauty.  Doubtless 
hers  was  the  small  and  splendidly-shaped  head 
from  which  the  handkerchief  had  been  torn  by 
the  sea,  for  the  long  brown  hair  lay  out  on  the 
sand  unbound,  looking  like  a  river  of  splendor 
as  it  shone  and  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern that  Stevens  now  placed  near  her.  She 
had  but  a  single  garment  on,  and  that  was  torn 
and  displaced,  showing  a  form  of  marble  purity 
and  splendor.  Her  hand  grasped  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  children,  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  or  so,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
loosen  the  hold.  The  other  child,  a  girl  of  not 
more  than  eight,  lay  on  the  sand  with  a  smiling 
face,  as  if  she  were  but  feigning  sleep.  There 
was  a  laugh,  a  look  of  merriment  and  delight  on 
her  countenance,  as  if  she  had  been  playing  in 
the  waves  when  death  overtook  her.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene  on  that  desolate  coast,  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  morning  that  now  stole  over  the 
eastern  clouds ;  that  woman  lying  on  the  beach 
in  her  unclothed  beauty,  and  the  two  children 
by  her  side,  and  three  unshaven  men  standing 
irresolute  above  them,  and  the  angry  waves 
close  at  hand,  and  a  shrieking  sea-gull,  abroad 
before  his  mates,  whirling  over  us,  and  the  storm 
in  the  sky  and  on  the  sea  !  Who  was  she,  young, 
beautiful,  beloved?  Who  was  she,  petted, 
cherished,  adored,  that  lay  there  on  the  wet 
sea  sand,  in  that  wild  scene  of  desolation  ? 

"Philip,  lay  the  child  closer  to  her." 

I  took  the  youngest,  the  smiling  one,  and  laid 
her  by  her  mother.  As  I  did  so  the  child  moan- 
ed, and  an  expression  of  pain  crossed  her  coun- 
tenance. The  mother  heard  that  sound  on  the 
confines  of  death,  and  a  momentary  return  of 
life  seemed  manifest.  There  was  a  sound  in 
her  lips  as  if  she  would  speak — a  murmuring 
sound — and  she  did  speak  one  word  aloud,  so 
that  we  heard  it  all  of  us. 

"Robert." 

No  more.  It  was  but  that  one  word,  and 
then  ail  was  still.  We  spared  no  exertions  to 
restore  animation.  We  carried  them  to  the 
cabin,  and  wrapped  them  in  all  our  blankets 
and  coats.  The  youngest  child  revived,  but  the 
mother  and  the  boy  were  dead,  and  when  the 
morning  was  well  advanced  we  gave  over  our 
exertions,  and  submitted  to  the  evidence  that 
those  lips  of  rare  and  matchless  beauty  would 
never  open  again  to  utter  words  of  endear- 
ment. 

The  youngest  child,  I  have  said,  revived. 
She  was  a  beautiful  child,  but  frightened  at  the 
strange  scene  in  which  she  now  found  herself, 
and  Tom  was  the  only  person  who  could  do  any 
thing  with  her.  She  spoke  only  in  Spanish, 
and  Tom  fortunately  had  been  a  resident  of 
( !uba  long  enough  to  be  able  to  understand  her, 
so  that  when  we  at  last  abandoned  all  attempts 


to  restore  life  to  the  dead  mother,  the  child  was 
talking  with  the  old  negro  as  pleasantly  as  if 
she  were  not  alone  in  a  world  of  strangers. 

The  storm  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  at 
evening  we  walked  again  by  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  and  looked  for  some  remains  of  the  ves- 
sel. But  the  hungry  sea  had  swallowed  all. 
A  few  fragments,  an  oar,  and  an  empty  barrel, 
some  plank  and  writhed  and  twisted  timber,  lay 
along  the  beach,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  name  or  whence  the  brig  was,  or  wheth- 
er she  might  have  been  bound.  The  child  was 
all  the  living,  the  mother  and  the  dead  boy  were 
all  the  dead  of  the  wreck  that  the  sea  gave  up, 
or  will  give  up  until  the  judgment. 

We  discussed  the  duty  which  now  devolved 
on  us.  Should  we  find  a  coroner  and  submit 
that  dead  mother  and  her  child  to  the  gaze  of 
a  jury  called  to  "sit  on  their  bodies,"  and  re- 
turn the  old  verdict  of  "found  drowned."  It 
was  profanity  to  think  of  it. 

We  would  do  no  such  thing.  She  was  well- 
beloved  somewhere,  and  there  were  hearts  that 
would  ache  for  her,  but  there  was  no  need  that 
rude  curiosity  should  gratify  itself  by  gazing  on 
her  marble  features.  There  were  greener  graves 
on  the  main  land,  but  none  where  she  would 
sleep  more  profoundly  than  on  the  beach  where 
the  surf  broke.  We  would  bury  her  there. 
For  to  seek  a  coroner  was  none  of  our  business, 
nor  did  we  wish  to  go  to  Riverhead,  or  Smith- 
town,  or  some  remote  section  of  Suffolk  County 
to  find  him.  In  fact,  we  were  a  little  doubtful 
what  county  we  were  in,  and  Stevens  raised  a 
question  whether  the  South  Beach  was  in  any 
county,  or  state,  or  country,  and  wasn't  actually 
detached  from  the  world,  as  distinct  as  the  moon 
— a  sort  of  floating  island. 

At  all  events,  we  concluded  to  bury  our  dead 
on  the  beach.  Yes,  our  dead.  So  I  wrote  it. 
Was  she  not  ours  ?  All  that  long  summer  night, 
starry  and  still,  we  sat  by  the  cabin  door  and 
watched  the  beloved  dead.  A  mournful  vigil ! 
We  had  gotten  to  thinking  of  her  as  ours.  We 
substituted  ourselves  for  those  that  had  loved 
her  in  long  gone  years.  We  sat  on  the  sand 
and  looked  to  the  sky,  and  wondered  what  eyes 
were  looking  to  it  that  were  bright  with  dear 
thoughts  of  her  who  lay  so  beautiful,  but  dead, 
on  the  beach. 

As  the  night  passed  the  moon  rose.  The  sea 
lay  calmly  under  her  rays.  The  sky  was  of  a 
deeper  blue  than  ever.  The  surf  fell  heavily  on 
the  beach.  The  wind  Avas  gone.  Only  a  ripple 
was  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  swell,  and  the 
atmosphere  seemed  to  be  a  fit  habitation  for 
spirits. 

"Philip,  shall  we  bury  her  before  the  day 
breaks?" 

"A  good  idea.  Why  should  we  not?  Let 
us  do  so." 

And  so  we  woke  Tom,  and  going  up  the 
beach  to  a  place  where  the  sand-hills  were  cov- 
ered with  low  brush,  whose  roots  indicated  age, 
and  promised  some  degree  of  permanency  to  the 
soil,  Ave  selected  a  IioIIoav,  in  the  bottom  of 
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which  we  dug  as  deeply  as  the  sand  would  per- 
mit, and  then  returned  for  our  burden. 

We  carried  her  on  two  oars,  across  which  we 
laid  plank,  making  a  rude  bier,  over  which  we 
threw  our  coats  and  some  blankets. 

Stevens  had  brought  with  him  to  the  beach 
an  unusual  amount  of  baggage,  intending  to  go 
Eastward  to  Nahant,  by  way  of  Sag  Harbor  and 
a  New  London  packet,  before  he  should  return 
to  the  city.  In  his  trunk  was  an  elegant  dress- 
ing-gown of  black  velvet,  lined  with  crimson  silk, 
for  Ben  was  luxurious  in  his  tastes.  It  was  a 
robe  fit  for  a  king ;  nor  could  she  who  was  dead 
have  wished  more  costly  or  more  comely  wind- 
ing sheet.  She  lay  like  a  statue,  the  moonlight 
falling  on  her  white  forehead  and  shut  eyes. 
The  boy  was  by  her  side.  We  had  covered  his 
face,  for  a  blow  from  the  wreck  had  disfigured 
it,  and  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  immediate 
death,  when  the  ship  went  to  pieces. 

So  we  carried  them  in  sad  procession  over  the 
hills  of  sand,  I  walking  first  between  the  two 
sweeps,  one  of  which  I  held  in  each  hand, 
Plimpton  following  me  and  holding  the  other 
ends,  and  Ben  in  the  rear,  with  a  lantern  and 
a  small  pocket  Bible  in  his  hand. 

Never  was  sadder  funeral  procession.  We 
wondered  all  the  way  what  those  who  loved  her 
would  think  to  see  her  carried  thus. 

Think  of  it.  You  who  so  love  your  radiant 
wife,  who  so  cherish  your  dark-eyed  daughter, 
who  so  worship  your  young  love  with  her  golden 
hair !  Think,  I  say,  of  that  beloved  head,  pil- 
lowed on  a  rough  coat,  that  form  you  clasp  so 
fondly,  stretched  dead  on  planks  and  oars;  that 
eye,  whose  depths  you  so  love  to  fathom,  closed 
to  the  moon's  cold  smile  ;  that  angel  girl,  borne 
over  the  hills  in  the  night-time  by  the  sea-shore 
to  her  rest  in  the  sand  by  strangers,  who  gaze 
with  pity  on  her  beautiful  but  unknown  face ; 
think  of  it,  and  pray  God  that  she  may  die 
among  her  kindred,  and  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  her  fathers ! 

So  we  buried  her.  First  we  laid  her  gently 
on  the  sand,  and  albeit  not  unused  to  officiate  in 
such  scenes,  I,  for  the  first  time,  forgot  my  pro- 
fession and  remembered  only  that  I  was  a  man. 
Possibly  there  was  some  stiffness,  perhaps  some 
pedantry  in  the  way  it  was  done.  But  Ben 
Stevens  and  the  Colonel  were  satisfied,  and  the 
dead  moved  not  nor  slept  less  peacefully,  and 
the  sea  thundered  on,  and  the  stars  shone 
quietly  on  us,  and  when  I  had  finished  reading, 
and  Ben  and  the  Colonel  responded  their  earn- 
est Amen,  we  folded  the  velvet  robe  closer, 
and  wrapped  our  boating-coats  around  them 
both,  and  covered  them  out  of  sight  of  the  moon 
and  stars  ;  and  their  grave  is  long  since  un- 
known, and  will  remain  unknown  until  the 
morning  when  the  dead  mother  and  her  boy 
shall  wake. 

We  carried  the  child  back  to  the  city,  and 
when  the  delicate  fingers  of  ladies  began  to  un- 
do the  clothing  with  which  she  was  dressed,  and 
which  we  had  not  examined,  they  discovered  a 
name  on  a  linen  underdress.     It  struck  me  as 


familiar,  but  I  did  not  recognize  it,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  usual  process  of  newspaper  advertis- 
ing that  I  learned  that  our  little  ward  was  the 
last  descendant  and  sole  heir  to  the  immense 
accumulated  estate  of  Conrad  Rocheford. 

We  returned  to  the  city  the  next  clay.  It 
was  obvious  that  we  could  not  remain  on  the 
beach  with  the  addition  to  our  family,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  crossed  the  bay,  and  took  the  old- 
fashioned  Long  Island  stage-coach,  and  made 
our  way  through  sand,  scrub-oak,  pine  forests, 
and  dust,  and  through  the  various  degrees  of 
progressive  civilization  which  the  island  then 
exhibited,  and  through  Babylon,  Hempstead, 
Rumpoint,  and  Jamaica,  to  Brooklyn. 

Ben  Stevens  lived  with  his  brother,  who  was 
married  to  as  good  a  wife  as  New  York  could 
furnish.  They  were  childless,  and  willingly 
opened  their  house  and  arms  to  the  waif  which 
the  sea  had  cast  up  and  we  had  brought  to  them. 

The  child  had  a  curious  impediment  in  her 
speech,  but  this  seemed  capable  of  correction, 
and,  indeed,  was  overcome  very  soon ;  and 
Clara  Ferrara,  as  she  called  herself  and  as  we 
called  her,  became  very  soon  the  pet  of  her 
adopted  father  and  the  pride  of  the  three  uncles 
(by  adoption  also),  to  whom  she  certainly  be- 
came very  devotedly  attached. 

She  could  relate  nothing  of  her  past  life  from 
which  we  could  get  any  clew  to  her  birth  or 
parentage.  Her  father  was  dead,  so  she  told 
us,  and  her  mother  had  taken  her  from  home 
to  the  ship,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  why  or 
Avhither  they  were  going. 

Years  glided  by,  and  she  became  a  beautiful 
girl.  Her  long  lashes  shaded  black  and  splen- 
did eyes,  which  won  constant  admiration.  Her 
lips  were  too  beautiful  to  utter  any  but  musical 
sounds.  We  learned  to  love  her  more  and  more 
every  day  that  she  lived,  and  she  loved  us  be- 
yond all  words  to  express  its  amount. 

Why  should  I  linger  on  this  story  before  I  ap- 
proach its  end.  The  first  part  of  it,  that  in 
which  I  write  of  incidents  before  we  knew  her, 
was  easily  enough  penned,  but  this  grows  pain- 
ful, and  my  hand  moves  heavily  along  the  pag^. 
We  were  three  bachelors,  growing  old  in  our 
ways  and  fixed  in  our  notions,  but  she  swayed 
us  as  reeds.  Every  whim,  the  slightest  wish  of 
that  child,  was  statute  law  to  us.  Even  the 
Colonel,  the  self-willed  and  too  selfish  Plimp- 
ton, never  differed  from  her;  and  I  have  seen 
him  walking  up  Broadway  with  a  band-box  in 
his  hand,  in  which  he  had  bought  a  bonnet  for 
twenty  dollars  more  than  a  lady  would  have 
paid  for  it,  only  because  it  struck  him  that  Clara 
would  look  well  in  such  a  hat.  The  bonnet 
proved  a  world  too  large  for  her  exquisitely- 
shaped  head,  and  the  Colonel's  present  adorned 
the  occiput  of  her  rosy-cheeked  Scotch  waiting- 
maid.  Ben  Stevens  adored  her.  Before  she 
had  been  three  years  in  our  care  I  had  drawn 
his  will  and  Plimpton's,  both  in  her  favor,  giving 
her  the  entire  fortune  of  each  of  them.  Never 
was  child  more  likely  to  be  spoiled — never  was 
child  farther  from  it. 
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I  still  hesitate  to  approach  the  end.  It  is  the 
memory  of  a  pleasant  passage  in  my  life,  the 
happiest  memory,  and  the  saddest  of  all  the 
past.  For  ten  years  of  professional  labor  I  had 
the  constant  joy  of  loving  and  being  loved  by 
her,  and  then  she  died. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  night,  yet  much  such  a 
night  as  that  when  she  came  to  us,  and  as  she 
came  so  she  went,  in  a  tempest.  It  was  no 
slow  consumption  or  fading  away,  but  a  short 
fierce  fever  that  burned  and  wasted  her  young, 
glad,  glorious  life.  In  one  week  all  was  over ; 
and  when  she  lay  before  us  that  last  night  in 
the  delirium  of  her  fever,  she  called  us  one  by 
one,  and  constantly  joined  our  names  with  such 
terms  of  endearment  as  proved  all  her  deep,  rich 
love  for  us.  Sometimes  she  spoke  in  Spanish, 
and  called  the  names  of  companions  of  her  child- 
hood, and  again  she  called  on  her  mother  and 
Robert. 

Toward  midnight  she  grew  more  wild,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  kept  in  her  bed. 
Her  eyes  roved  around  the  room,  and  rested  for 
a  moment  on  each  face,  for  we  were  all  there ; 
but  she  did  not  recognize  us.  Plimpton  was 
leaning  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  whole  face 
expressive  of  his  anguish.  Ben  sat  by  his  sis- 
ter, who  constantly  endeavored  to  soothe  her. 
I  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
aching,  breaking  heart.  Her  wild  cries  pierced 
my  brain.  At  length  she  sang  in  a  clear,  full 
voice  part  of  that  brilliant  passage  from  Massa- 
niello,  which  every  one  knows;  and  then  she 
paused  suddenly,  and  moaned  aloud. 

We  sprang  toward  her.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
and  she  lay  calm  and  still,  breathing  heavily. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  us,  as  we 
bent  over  her,  with  a  strange,  startled  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  if  she  did  not  know 
where  she  was,  or  why  we  were  there.  At  that 
moment  we  could  see  the  shadow  of  death  fall- 
ing on  her  countenance.  The  look  changed, 
and  now  deep,  earnest,  overflowing  love  filled 
her  gaze.  It  rested  on  my  face,  on  each  face 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  returned  it  silently, 
breathlessly.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  again, 
breathed  once  or  twice  a  long,  deep  breath,  and 
all  was  still. 

The  wind  wailed  around  the  house.  The 
snow  dashed  madly  against  the  closed  shutters. 
All  without  was  furious,  but  within  all  was  calm, 
and  deepest  calm  of  all  in  that  beloved  breast 
which  had  never  heaved  to  a  sigh,  which  should 
know  no  pain  now  forever.  We  had  lifted  her 
to  our  arms  from  a  dark  ocean.  She  was  lost 
to  our  embraces  again  in  that  unknown,  unfath- 
omed  sea,  whose  billows  break  unseen,  unheard 
at  our  very  feet. 

As  she  lay  dead  before  us  robed  for  the  bur- 
ial, Mrs.  Stevens  removed  from  her  hand  a  ring 
which  she  had  worn  from  childhood  as  her  moth- 
er's gift,  and  which,  though  loose  in  former  years 
and  liable  to  fall  off,  with  a  superstitious  fear 
she  had  never  removed  for  a  moment  from  the 
finger  on  which  her  mother  placed  it.  It  was  a 
diamond  ring  of  large  value,  from  which,  as  well 


as  from  the  ring  in  the  handkerchief  we  had 
found,  we  had  always  argued  at  least  the  wealth 
of  her  relatives.  But  in  this  ring  we  found  leir- 
ibly  engraved,  "  Clara  Rocheford." 

So  died  the  last  descendant  of  the  Rocheford 
family,  heiress  to  her  grandfather's  forgiveness 
and  his  vastly  accumulated  possessions,  though 
she  never  knew  either  the  need  of  the  one  or  the 
value  of  the  other.  To  us  it  mattered  nothing 
whose  descendant  she  was,  nor  what  her  rights 
of  possession.  She  had  been  our  child — our 
idol — our  possession — and  she  was  dead  noAv. 

We  have  never,  since  her  death,  been  on  the 
beach,  and  our  cabin  was  doubtless  long  ago 
swept  away  by  the  Atlantic  storms,  which  have 
obliterated  forever  all  memorials  of  her  mother's 
grave. 
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MR.  WEBSTER  when,  the  cares  of  State 
laid  aside,  he  was  alone  with  his  own  fa- 
miliar friends,  liked  to  go  back  to  his  early 
training,  and  to  the  scenes  and  events  of  his 
childhood  in  New  Hampshire.  His  memory 
was  richly  stored,  too,  with  the  romantic  adven- 
tures and  picturesque  narratives  which  distin- 
guished the  settlement  of  his  native  State  more 
than  that  of  any  other  State  of  the  old  Thirteen. 
The  incursions  and  massacres  of  the  Indians, 
the  jealousy  and  almost  constant  hostilities  of 
the  French,  as  well  as,  later,  the  stirring  charac- 
ter of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  often  dwelt 
upon,  and  always  with  eloquent  animation. 
" New  Hampshire,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "needs 
but  a  Scott  to  outshine  Scotland.  There  is 
more  romance  in  the  foray  of  the  Indians  than 
in  a  creagh  of  the  Gael,  and  richer  material 
for  the  novelist  in  the  adventures  of  Lovewell 
or  Stark  than  in  any  of  the  exploits  of  the  Black 
Douglas."  His  own  residence  was  the  scene  of 
the  last  Indian  massacre  within  the  borders 
of  the  State ;  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
was  on  its  most  exposed  frontier;  and  he  was 
wont  to  converse  with  men  who  had  had  as  many 
desperate  encounters  with,  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  the  Indian  savage,  or  the  Canadian 
marauders,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  those  who 
had  been  "out  in  the  Forty-Five,"  so  that  he 
could  throw  over  his  recollections  the  warm  and 
vivid  coloring  of  a  personal  narrative. 

Besides,  New  Hampshire,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  was  a  royal  province.  Its  govern- 
or was  appointed  by  the  King  in  Council,  and 
had  some  of  the  appendages  of  royalty.  While 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  rode  to 
church  on  horseback  with  his  wife  behind  him 
on  a  pillicm,  his  Excellency  of  New  Hampshire 
rode  in  his  carriage  and  four.  An  old  manu- 
script thus  describes  a  visit  of  the  then  Governor 
(1737)  to  Boston : 

"The  next  day  he  set  out  for  Boston,  with  a 
vast  train  of  attendants.  The  form  of  the  caval- 
cade was  as  follows :  Captain  Downing's  troop 
were  in  front,  preceded  by  the  officers  of  the 
foot  and  private  gentlemen,  by  twos;  next  to 
them  went  the  under  sheriffs ;  after  them  the  high 
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sheriffs  with  their  wands  ;  then  went  his  Excel- 
lency with  the  Hon.  Colonel  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  at  his  right  and  left 
hand ;  next  went  the  members  of  his  Majesty's 
Council,  and  Captain  Roby's  troop  brought  up 
the  rear.  His  Excellency's  first  stop  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Horse,  in  Hampton,  where  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  regale  his  attendants,  and 
then  moving  forward,  was  met  on  the  Province 
line  by  sundry  gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Salisbury  troop." 

This  was  all  very  fine  and  grand,  and  reads 
pretty  much  as  the  Court  Circular  of  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Herald  of  the  present  day.  The 
principal  families  in  Portsmouth,  too,  among 
whom  were  the  Atkinsons  and  Wentworths, 
connected  by  intermarriage,  lived  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  endeavored  through  their  influence 
at  home  (as  the  mother-country  was  always  af- 
fectionately called)  to  obtain  titles  of  nobility ; 
two  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  Sir  William 
Pepperell  and  Sir  John  Wentworth,  were  creat- 
ed baronets. 

Ridiculous  as  such  state  and  titles  appear  to 
us  now,  absurd  as  they  are  to  the  eye  of  reason, 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  present,  to  give 
variety  and  the  interest  of  novelty  to  the  de- 
scriptions by  our  grandfathers  of  their  childish 
days,  and  of  the  old  times  that  were  before  them. 

It  was  while  sojourning  at  his  place  in  Frank- 
lin, New  Hampshire,  a  beautiful  country  resi- 
dence on  the  Merrimac  River,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Pemigewasset  and  Winnipiseogee, 
that  Mr.  Webster  mostly  indulged  in  reminiscen- 
ces of  his  youth,  the  genius  loci  inspiring  him. 
He  lived  his  early  life  over  again,  and  never  felt 
happier. 

"  As  far  back  as  I  can  recollect,"  he  said  on 
one  occasion,  "  I  had  a  great  passion  for  poetry, 
and  devoured  all  I  could  command.  At  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  I  could  repeat  word  for  word  a 
greater  part  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
and  no  other  poetry  has  since  appeared  to  me 
so  affecting.  I  have  forgotten  much  that  I  have 
acquired  since,  but  to  this  day  I  can  repeat,  al- 
most literally,  the  devotional  lines  I  was  then 
so  fond  of. 

"  I  remember  that  my  father  one  day  brought 
home  a  pamphlet  copy  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
I  need  not  say  I  read  with  avidity.  I  read,  re- 
read, and  then  commenced  again  ;  nor  did  I 
give  up  the  book  till  I  could  recite  every  word 
of  it  from  beginning  to  end.  We  had  so  few 
books  that  to  read  them  once  or  twice  was  no- 
thing. We  thought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
were  all  to  be  got  by  heart.  Many  a  time  since 
I  have  thought  of  this  when  I  have  heard  that 
sagacious  advice  quoted  of  one  of  the  ancient 
writers  (Pliny,  was  it  not  ?),  Legere  multum,  non 
multa. 

"I  recollect  one  occurrence  that  shows  the 
great  value  we  attached  to  books.  The  close 
of  the  year  had  brought  along  the  next  year's 
almanac — an  encyclopedia  to  us  then  of  useful 
and  entertaining  knowledge  ;  with  what  antici- 


pation of  delight  "did  we  await  its  promised 
coming !  A  page  was  devoted  to  each  month, 
and  on  the  top  of  each  page  were  four  lines  of 
poetry,  some  moral,  some  ludicrous,  and  some 
sentimental.  The  almanac  came  one  morn- 
ing, and  before  night  my  brother  and  myself 
were  masters  of  its  contents,  or  at  least  of  its 
poetry  and  anecdotes.  We  discussed  and  laugh- 
ed over  it  during  a  long  December  evening,  and 
then  went  to  bed  upon  it ;  awaking  some  time 
before  the  morning  light,  we  renewed  our  con- 
versation and  recitations.  It  so  happened  that 
we  had  a  difference  of  recollection  about  one 
word  in  the  third  line  of  April's  poetiy.  A 
variation  of  so  much  importance  was  not  light- 
ly to  be  passed  over.  We  could  not  settle  it  by 
argument;  each  was  positive  in  his  own  recollec- 
tion, and  there  was  no  umpire.  But  the  fact 
could  easily  be  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the 
book.  I  arose,  groped  my  way  to  the  kitchen, 
lighted  a  candle  from  the  embers  on  the  hearth, 
and  proceeded  to  a  room  in  another  part  of  the 
house  in  search  of  the  almanac ;  found  it,  and 
carried  it  to  our  room.  The  disputed  passage 
was  examined,  and  I  believe  I  was  found  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  I  blew  out  the  candle  and  returned 
to  bed.  The  consequences  of  my  nocturnal  ex- 
ploration came  nigh  being  serious.  It  was  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  just  as  I  was 
again  going  to  sleep,  I  thought  I  saw  signs  of 
light  in  the  room  I  had  visited.  I  sprang  out 
of  bed,  ran  to  the  room,  and  opening  the  door, 
found  it  was  all  on  fire.  I  had  let  fall  a  spark, 
or  touched  the  light  to  something  that  had  com- 
municated fire  to  a  parcel  of  cotton  clothes; 
they  had  communicated  it  to  the  furniture  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  flames  had  al- 
ready began  to  show  themselves  through  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  chamber  above.  A  pretty  earnest  cry 
soon  brought  the  household  together.  By  great 
good-luck  we  escaped.  Two  or  three  minutes 
more  and  we  should  have  been  in  danger  of 
burning  together.  As  it  was,  I  think  the  house 
was  saved  by  my  father's  presence  of  mind. 
While  others  went  for  water,  he  seized  every 
thing  movable  which  was  on  fire,  and  wrapped 
them  up  in  woolen  blankets.  My  maternal 
grandmother,  eighty  years  of  age,  was  sleeping 
in  the  room. 

"My  college  life,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "was 
not  an  idle  one.  Besides  the  regular  attend- 
ance on  prescribed  studies  and  duties,  I  read 
some  little  of  English  history  and  English  liter- 
ature. Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miscellane- 
ous— a  habit  into  which  Ave  too  easily  fall — for 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  mind  than  in- 
discriminate indulgence  in  books.  I  even  paid 
my  board  for  a  year  or  more  by  superintending 
a  little  weekly  newspaper,  and  making  selections 
for  it  from  books  of  literature  and  from  contem- 
porary publications.  I  suppose  I  sometimes 
wrote  a  foolish  paragraph  myself.  While  in 
college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional  ad- 
dresses, which  were  published.  I  trust  they  are 
forgotten.    They  were  boyish  indiscretions,  and 
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may  be  pardoned.  They  were  in  very  bad  taste. 
I  bad  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in 
writing  is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style ;  an  error 
into  which  the  am  rhetorica,  as  it  is  usually 
taught,  may  easily  lead  stronger  heads  than 
mine." 

One  day,  as  we  were  driving  along  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimac,  we  passed  a  small  bridge  in 
Salisbury,  which  Mr.  Webster  told  us  was  called 
Indian  Bridge,  from  an  event  that  took  place  in 
the  vicinity  nearly  a  hundred  years  previously, 
and  in  the  evening,  he  said,  he  would  tell  us 
the  story. 

So,  after  dinner,  with  a  clear  hickory  fire  in 
the  open  chimney  (for  it  was  a  chilly  evening  in 
September),  and  with  daylight  fast  fading  into 
dusk — the  moments  when,  of  all  others,  one  feels 
most  disposed  to  listen  or  narrate,  Mr.  Webster 
sat  down  and  told  us  the  following  story : 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  in 
Contoocook  by  the  name  of  Bowen — Peter  Bow- 
en — not  a  man  of  large  substance,  but  still  what 
we  would  call  in  New  Hampshire  a  '  fore-hand- 
ed man.'  Living  on  the  frontiers,  he  necessari- 
ly came  much  in  contact  with  the  Indians — 
sometimes  in  hostile  contact.  Fearless,  and 
abounding  in  resources,  he  had  gained  a  name 
among  them,  and  there  were  few  of  their  braves 
who  would  have  cared  to  meet  him  single-hand- 
ed. Not  naturally  quarrelsome,  he  had  avoided 
unnecessary  hostilities  with  the  savages,  and, 
indeed,  had  gained  no  little  of  their  good-will 
by  many  acts  of  generosity,  for  with  no  people 
more  than  with  them  were  bravery  and  liberality 
held  in  high  estimation. 

"  Sabatis  and  Plausawa  were  the  two  princi- 
pal chiefs  of  the  tribe,  the  smoke  of  whose  wig- 
wams arose  nearest  the  settlements  of  the  En- 
glish colonists.  The  first  was  of  a  sullen  and 
vindictive  disposition,  and,  when  excited  by 
drink,  intractable  and  savage.  Plausawa  was 
of  a  milder  temperament,  and  felt  better  dis- 
posed toward  the  English.  He  had  interchanged 
kind  offices  with  them,  and  warned  them  more 
than  once  of  plots  against  their  safety. 

"  At  this  time  there  was  a  truce  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colonists,  and  both  parties  had 
engaged  to  punish  any  violation  of  it.  If  an 
Indian  should  be  killed  by  an  Englishman,  the 
colonists  promised  to  treat  it  as  a  capital  crime, 
and  the  Indians,  on  their  part,  made  a  corre- 
sponding stipulation.  There  was  peace  between 
the  crowns  of  France  and  England,  and  their 
respective  colonies  affected  to  keep  it,  at  least  in 
name. 

"  Relying  upon  this  present  good  understand- 
ing, Sabatis  and  Plausawa  one  day  made  a 
hunting  excursion  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mer- 
rimac, in  which  they  were  very  successful.  They 
were  encountered,  late  in  the  afternoon,  loaded 
with  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  had  killed,  by 
two  Englishmen,  somewhere  near  Boscawen. 
Sabatis  had  procured  drink  from  the  settlers,  al- 
ways too  eager  to  barter  it  for  furs,  and  was  in 
a  quarrelsome  humor.  Plausawa,  therefore, 
cautioned  these  men   against  any  attempt  to 


trade  with  him,  and  advised  them  to  go  home. 
'There  were  others  of  the  tribe  about,'  he  said. 
1  who  would  support  Sabatis  in  any  hostile  dem- 
onstration.' As  they  were  departing,  Sabatis 
cried  out  to  them,  '  We  want  no  more  of  you 
English  here  !  I  have  evil  in  my  heart,  and  if 
you  do  not  leave  our  territories,  and  abandon 
them  forever,  we  will  take  land  and  life  from 
you.  We  will  drive  the  pale  faces  into  the  big 
water !'  One  of  the  men  replied,  '  There  is  no 
fighting  now  between  us.  English  and  Indians 
are  all  brothers.'  They  had  not  gone  far  on 
their  homeward  road  before  they  met  Peter 
Bowen,  and  telling  him  of  the  threats  of  Saba- 
tis, endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  accompany 
them  home.  Bowen  laughed  :  '  Threatened 
men,'  he  said,  '  lived  long.  I  would  not  prize 
a  life  held  at  the  mercy  of  these  savages.  I  will 
meet  them  in  friendship  or  fight,  as  best  suits 
them.'  The  Indians  had  got  into  their-  canoe 
before  he  overtook  them,  and  were  going  up  the 
river.  Bowen  hailed  them,  and  urged  them  to 
go  to  his  house,  where  they  would  have  a  frolic, 
and  pass  the  night.  After  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Plausawa,  they  assented,  and  accompa- 
nied Bowen  to  his  house  in  Contoocook.  Bow- 
en had  had  many  a  deep  carouse  with  the  In- 
dians, and  understood  well  how  to  manage  them. 
He  set  before  them  drinking-cups  and  bottles  of 
rum,  and  leaving  his  wife — a  woman  as  fearless 
as  himself — to  entertain  them,  went  out  of  the 
room  on  the  pretext  of  going  to  the  well  for 
water.  But  while  he  was  absent  he  drew  the 
charges  from  their  guns,  which  they  had  unsus- 
pectingly left  behind  the  door  in  the  entry.  The 
night  wore  on,  and  the  potations  were  deep  and 
oft-repeated.  At  first  the  Indians  were  greatly 
pleased — laughed  at  Bowen's  stories,  and  called 
him  Brother;  but  by  degrees,  as  they  drank 
more  deeply,  they  began  to  grow  quarrelsome, 
abused  the  English,  and  threatened  their  ex- 
termination. Bowen  affected  to  treat  their 
threats  as  jokes,  but  had  all  the  while  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  their  motions.  At  last  the  sun  rose, 
and  the  Indians  said  it  was  time  for  them  to  go 
home.  They  had  not  drunk  so  much  but  th&t 
they  could  walk  as  well  as  ever — the  rum  had 
only  affected  their  brains.  Bowen  consented  to 
take  his  horse  and  carry  their  baggage  to  the 
place  where  they  had  left  their  canoes.  On  the 
way,  Sabatis  proposed  to  run  a  race  against  Bow- 
en mounted ;  but  the  latter,  judging  from  Saba- 
tis's  eye  and  manner  that  some  mischief  was  in- 
tended, at  first  declined  to  run,  but  finally,  on 
much  urging,  consented  to  run,  taking,  however, 
good  care  to  let  the  Indian  outrun  the  horse. 
Sabatis  seemed  much  pleased  with  his  victory, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  Bowen  for  owning  so 
sony  an  animal.  For  a  while  they  traveled 
along  after  this  in  apparently  good  humor,  till 
Sabatis,  as  they  were  nearing  the  river,  turned 
round  to  Bowen,  and  said,  '  The  pale  face  must 
walk  the  wood  with  us' — that  is,  go  with  th?m 
as  a  prisoner.  Bowen  replied,  in  seeming  un- 
concern, that  he  could  not  walk  the  wood,  for 
Indian  and   Englishman   were   now   brothers. 
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Whereupon  Sabatis  proposed  a  second  race,  and 
that  JBowen  should  unload  the  horse,  and  start 
a  little  before  him, '  because,'  he  said,  '  the  horse 
of  the  pale  face  could  not  run  so  fast  as  Sabatis.' 
This  Bowen  refused  to  do,  but  consented  to  start 
at  the  same  time.  They  started ;  but  the  horse 
had  not  got  far  ahead  of  the  Indian  before  Bow- 
en  heard  a  gun  snap,  and  looking  round,  saw 
the  smoke,  and  the  gun  still  pointed  at  him. 
He  turned,  and  buried  his  tomahawk  in  the  In- 
dian's head.  He  then  went  back  to  meet  Plau- 
sawa,  who,  seeing  the  fate  of  his  friend,  took 
aim  at  Bowen  and  fired  ;  his  gun  flashed.  Then 
he  begged  Bowen  to  spare  his  life ;  pleaded  his 
innocence  of  Sabatis's  intent,  and  called  to  mind 
the  many  kind  acts  he  had  done  to  Englishmen, 
the  lives  of  many  of  whom  his  intercession  had 
saved ;  but  all  in  vain.  Bowen  knew  full  well 
there  never  would  be  safety  for  him  so  long  as 
the  friend  of  Sabatis  lived.  One  must  die,  and 
to  secure  himself  it  was  necessary  to  put  Plau- 
sawa  to  death,  and  as  the  latter  turned  to  fly 
he  struck  his  tomahawk  into  his  skull.  The 
dead  bodies  he  hid  under  a  small  bridge,  ever 
since  called  Indian  Bridge,  where  they  were  dis- 
covered the  next  spring. 

"The  colonists  at  this  time  were  desirous  of 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians,  for 
whenever  Avar  broke  out  between  them,  the  lat- 
ter were  always  aided  by  the  French  in  Canada. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  men  of  such  note 
in  the  tribe  as  Sabatis  and  Plausawa  occasion- 
ed the  borderers  no  little  alarm  ;  for  some  time 
their  death  was  undiscovered,  and  when  the 
manner  of  it  became  known,  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  felt  of  Indian  retaliation.  Bowen 
was  arrested  and  placed  in  Exeter  jail ;  and  the 
Indians  were  assured  that  proper  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  upon  him,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  But  the  people  of  the 
vicinage  assembled  hastily  and  in  large  force, 
broke  into  the  jail,  and  released  the  prisoner. 
In  those  days  killing  Indians  was  no  murder ; 
and,  in  this  case,  Bowen's  friends  maintained 
that  the  act  was  committed  in  self-defense :  so, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  considered,  upon  Bowen's 
account,  without  rebutting  circumstances.  The 
fact  that  the  Indians  had  large  quantities  of 
furs  in  their  canoes,  which  Bowen  appropriated 
as  opima  spolia,  threw  some  suspicion  upon  his 
proceedings.  However,  he  returned  quietly  to 
his  home ;  and  as  the  French  war,  called  in 
Europe  the  Seven  Years'  War,  soon  after  broke 
out,  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  the  act ;  and 
Bowen  died  at  a  good  old  age. 

"But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
attending  the  transaction  was  its  effect  upon 
Bowen's  son — a  youth  at  the  time  of  some 
dozen  years.  Either  remorse  at  his  father's 
deed,  or  apprehensions  of  Indian  revenge,  kept 
his  mind  in  continual  agitation,  and  he  grew 
up  a  reserved,  wayward,  incomprehensible  per- 
son. He  shunned  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-men, guarded  his  house  with  redoubled 
bolts,  and  slept  with  his  gun  beside  him.  Soon 
lifter  he  had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  his  an- 
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ticipation  of  Indian  revenge  had  become  a  mo- 
nomania. He  heard  their  voices  in  the  sough 
of  the  winds,  the  rustling  of  the  leaf  announced 
their  stealthy  tread,  and  he  saw  their  dusky 
faces  in  the  waving  grain.  He  dared  not  leave 
his  house  for  fear  of  an  ambush,  nor  look  out 
of  the  window  lest  a  bullet  of  the  lurking  foe 
should  hit  him.  Mortal  fear  sat  at  his  table, 
pursued  him  like  a  phantom  through  the  day, 
and  in  the  deep  watches  of  the  night  startled 
him  from  his  unwholesome  slumbers.  This  be- 
came, after  a  while,  unendurable ;  and  he  at 
last  determined  upon  an  act  of  seeming  des- 
peration. Consulting  or  informing  none  of  his 
friends,  he  left  his  home,  journeyed  into  Cana- 
da, and  surrendered  himself  to  the  tribe  of  the 
murdered  men  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  The 
Indians,  barbarous  often  in  the  treatment  of 
their  captives,  seldom  maltreated  a  voluntary 
prisoner.  They  took  Bowen  into  their  tribe, 
and  the  mother  of  the  slaughtered  Plausawa 
adopted  him  as  her  son.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed with  their  customs,  joined  their  expeditions, 
participated  in  their  fortunes,  and,  indeed,  be- 
came one  of  them.  In  his  old  age,  however,, 
a  desire  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood; 
overtook  him,  and  the  Indians  interposing  no 
obstacles  to  his  wishes,  he  left  them,  his  Indian 
mother  being  dead,  returned  to  Contoocook, 
and  died  in  peace  among  his  kinsfolk  and 
neighbors,  to  whom  his  adventurous  life  fur- 
nished a  never-failing  theme  of  interesting  con- 
versation." 


"Previous  to  the  year  1763,"  said  Mr.  Web-- 
ster,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  dwelling  upon 
incidents  of  his  own  and  his  father's  life,  "the 
settlements  in  New  Hampshire  had  made  little 
or  no  progress  inward  into  the  country  for  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  owing  to  the  persevering  hos- 
tility of  the  French  in  Canada  and  of  the  bor- 
dering Indians,  who  were  under  French  influ- 
ence. People  in  our  days  can  not  understand 
the  constant  anxieties  of  our  fathers  arising 
from  such  a  source.  They  were  obliged  always 
to  be  in  arms  and  on  the  alert,  and  many  an 
interesting  story  I  have  heard  from  these  old 
frontiersmen  of  such  stirring  times.  But  this 
potent  cause  of  repression  having  been  effect- 
ually removed  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  En- 
gland by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1 763,  companies 
were  got  up  in  various  parts  of  New  England  to 
settle  the  wilderness  between  the  inhabited  por- 
tion of  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada.  Col- 
onel Stevens,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
preceding  French  war,  associating  himself  with 
some  other  persons  about  Kingston,  in  New 
Hampshire,  obtained  from  Benning  Went- 
worth,  Governor  of  the  Province,  the  township 
of  Salisbury,  called  at  first  Stevenstown.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and 
very  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  My  father 
joined  this  enterprise,  and  about  1764  pushed 
into  the  wilderness.  He  had  the  discretion  to 
take  an  ally,  the  best  of  allies,  along  with  him, 
a  wife ;  intending,  whatever  else  he  might  want, 
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not  to  lack  at  least  good  company.  The  party 
traveled  out  the  road  or  path  (for  it  was  no  bet- 
ter), and  then  were  obliged  to  make  their  way 
(not  Jind'mg  one)  to  their  destined  places  of 
habitation.  My  father  camped  a  little  beyond 
the  other  comers,  and  when  he  had  built  his 
log-cabin  and  lighted  his  fire,  his  smoke  as- 
scended  nearer  to  the  North  Star  than  that  of 
any  other  of  his  Majesty's  New  England  sub- 
jects. 

"  His  story  of  this  early  settlement  was  deep- 
ly interesting,  at  least  to  me.  The  settlers 
doubtless  suffered  much.  The  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  the  very  long  winters, 
with  prodigious  depth  of  snow,  and  the  want  of 
all  roads  to  communicate  with  the  country  be- 
low, often  induced  great  hardships.  But  the 
settlement  increased,  and  when  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  ten  or  eleven  years  after, 
the  place  contained  nearly  two  hundred  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  War  on  their  own 
soil,  and  even  at  their  own  doors,  was  no  strange 
sight  to  these  hardy  pioneers;  and  the  arms 
which  they  had  laid  aside  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  French  were  easily  resumed,  and 
became  as  effective,  in  their  practiced  hands, 
against  a  still  harsher  foe.  My  father  was  their 
Captain,  and  he  led  them  forth,  with  other  New 
Hampshire  troops,  almost  every  campaign.  He 
commanded  his  company  at  Bennington,  at 
White  Plains,  at  West  Point,  and  at  the  time 
of  Arnold's  defection.  There  were  not  braver 
nor  better  troops  in  Washington's  army.  I 
have  some  little  articles,  the  spolia  pradii  of 
Bennington,  which  I  keep  in  honor  of  my  fa- 
ther. The  last  time  I  ever  saw  General  Stark, 
under  whom  my  father  fought  at  Bennington,  he 
did  me  the  compliment  of  saying  that  my  com- 
plexion was  like  that  of  my  lather,  and  that  his 
was  of  that  color  so  convenient  to  a  soldier,  that 
burnt  gunpowder  did  not  change  it!" 


"One  day,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  as  we  were 
walking  over  his  farm,  "  as  my  father  and  my- 
self were  hoeing  in  this  field,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  passing  on  his  horse,  and  see- 
ing my  father,  stopped  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 
After  he  had  left,  my  father  said:  "My  son, 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  Congress,  hav- 
ing had  opportunities  of  learning  in  his  boy- 
hood, as  I  should  have  been  but  from  want  of 
such  learning ;  as  you  certainly  will  be,  if  you 
make  the  most  of  the  schooling  I  can  afford  to 
'give  you."  The  words,  and  more  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  said,  sunk  deep  into  my 
heart;  and  to  such  exhortations,  with  my  great 
desire  to  gratify  so  excellent  a  parent,  do  I  at- 
tribute, in  a  great  measure,  my  early  devotion 
to  my  studies." 

Mr.  Webster's  father  strained,  indeed,  every 
nerve  to  get  his  sons  what  they  called  then  in 
New  Hampshire  "laming."  When  he  had 
exhausted  his  own  little  resources,  he  looked  to 
others  fur  temporary  assistance.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to  Governor 
l*angdon — the  man  who,  satisfied  with  the  chief 


honors  of  his  native  State,  disdained  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  the  still  higher  office  of  which 
it  was  then  the  step-stone — begging  for  a  little 
time  on  a  note  overdue ;  for  all  his  money,  he 
said,  went  toward  getting  an  education  for  his 
children.  It  was  to  his  son  always  the  source  of 
deepest  regret  that  such  a  father  could  not  have 
survived  to  see  the  success  of  his  constant  self- 
sacrifices  ;  but  it  was  still  his  greatest  gratifica- 
tion to  remember,  that  the  first  money  he  ever 
could  call  his  own  he  unhesitatingly  and  wholly 
devoted  to  his  father's  comfort;  and  that  the  first 
speech  he  ever  made  in  court  was  listened  to 
by  that  father,  who  then  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressive language),  "like  Simeon  of  old,  gath- 
ered up  his  garments  and  died." 
Truly  has  it  been  said : 

"  Of  all  the  legacies  the  dying  leave, 
Remembrance  of  their  virtues  is  the  best." 

A  legacy  always  inciting  to  good  deeds,  and 
never  exhausted.  The  ever-vivid  recollection 
of  his  father's  devotion,  single  heartedness,  and 
many  acts  of  silent  yet  fruitful  charity,  preserved 
Mr.  Webster  himself  from  that  hardness  of  the 
heart  which  success  and  consequent  isolation 
from  the  mass  so  frequently  engender. 


We  were  talking  on  one  occasion  while  at 
this  place,  of  the  charge  of  diverting  the  secret 
service  fund,  while  Secretary  of  State,  to  his  own 
purposes,  which  Ingersoll  of  Philadelphia,  emu- 
lous to  rival  the  fame  of  him  who  fired  the 
Ephesian  dome,  had  recently  preferred  against 
him  in  Congress.  Mr.  Webster  spoke  with 
much  feeling  on  the  subject.  "I  inherited  an 
honest  name,"  he  said  ;  "it  was  all  I  inherited, 
and  it  is  all  I  shall  transmit  to  my  children. 
For  this  reason,  this  man's  accusation,  as  ground- 
less as  it  is  malignant,  has  troubled  me.  But 
my  countrymen  Avill  not  believe,  and  posterity 
will  not  believe  him.  I  could  have  been  a  rich 
man,  had  I  so  chosen,  without  being  a  dishonest 
one." 

I  related  an  anecdote  to  him  in  relation  to 
the  matter  which  gratified  him  much. 

The  character  of  the  accusation,  as  well  as  the 
eminence  of  the  individual  against  whom  it  was 
preferred,  created  no  little  excitement  in  Con- 
gress. It  Avas  canvassed  and  vehemently  dis- 
cussed without  as  well  as  within  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  though  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's innocence  from  the  charge  existed  in  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  and  candid  person, 
friend  or  foe,  many  feared  that  his  perfect  free- 
dom from  it  could  hardly  be  established,  as  the 
disbursement  of  that  fund  is  a  confidential  mat- 
ter, and  sometimes  could  not  be  traced  with 
safety  to  the  public  interests.  However,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  War,  was  one,  entirely  excul- 
pated Mr.  Webster,  and  proved  the  specific  ap- 
propriation of  the  whole  fund. 

The  evening  of  the  day  the  report  was  made, 
some  two  dozen  gentlemen  met  at  supper  at  one 
of  the  luxurious  tables  of  our  political  metropo- 
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lis,  and  this  subject  naturally  came  up  for  discus- 
sion. There  were  men  of  both  political  parties 
present,  and  at  the  time  party  spirit  ran  high. 
Therefore  the  conversation  became  animated 
and  somewhat  declamatory.  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster's  remarked,  that  whatever  diversity  of 
opinion  might  then  exist  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Webster,  the  time  would  soon  come  when  it 
would  be  held  the  greatest  honor  to  have  been 
a  native  of  the  same  country.  "  Sir,"  replied  a 
person  of  rather  a  saturnine  complexion  but 
marked  countenance,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  previous  discussion,  "Sir,  that  time  has 
come.  I  will  not  acknowledge  that  man  as  an 
American  who  does  not  now  glory  in  the  name 
of  Daniel  Webster.  Small  men  may  hope 
greatness  by  attacking  him,  but  I  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  he  is  as  far  above  their  reach  as 
the  orbed  moon  above  the  dog  who  howls  at  her 
path  in  the  heavens!"  "Who,"  asked  the 
writer  of  a  friend  near  him,  "who  is  that  de- 
termined-looking man?"  "Don't  you  know 
him  ?  Why,  that  is  the  gallant  Breckinridge 
from  Kentucky,  fresh  from  his  laurels  in  Mexico. 
A  young  man,  but  of  character  beyond  his 
years  1" 

Mr.  Webster  said,  though  personally  unac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Breckinridge,  he  knew  his 
descent  and  reputation,  and  could  not  but  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  such  a  sentiment  from  a  po- 
litical opponent. 

It  is  the  same  person  who,  refusing  to  return 
to  the  House  in  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader,  and  refusing  the  mission  to 
Spain  which  so  many  much  longer  in  public  life 
were  ardently  striving  for,  returned  to  his  home, 
in  Kentucky,  with  no  other  ambition  than  of 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood  by  his  professional 
pursuits.  But  great  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence are  not  given  to  man  alone  for  his  own 
gratification,  or  for  the  limited  advantage  of  his 
family.  They  belong  to  the  country  which  has 
given  him  birth,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  is, 
with  eminent  propriety,  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  —  the  Vice -Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 


A  TERRIBLE  NIGHT. 
"  T)  Y  Jove !  Dick,  I'm  nearly  done  up." 

-L'     "  So  am  I.     Did  any  one  ever  see  such 
a  confounded  forest,  Charley  ?" 

"I  am  not  alone  weak,  but  hungry.  Oh  for 
a  steak  of  moose,  with  a  bottle  of  old  red  wine 
to  wash  it  down  !" 

"Charley!  beware.  Take  care  how  you  con- 
jure up  such  visions  in  my  mind.  I  am  already 
nearly  starving,  and  if  you  increase  my  appetite 
much  more  it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  don't 
dine  off  of  you.  You  are  young,  and  Bertha 
says  you're  tender — " 

"Hearted,  she  meant.  Well,  so  I  am,  if 
loving  Bertha  be  any  proof  of  it.  Do  you  know, 
Dick,  I  have  often  wondered  that  you,  who  love 
your  sister  so  passionately,  were  not  jealous  of 
her  attachment  to  me." 


"  So  I  was,  my  dear  fellow,  at  first — furiously 
jealous.  But  then  I  reflected  that  Bertha  must 
one  day  or  the  other  marry,  and  I  must  lose  my 
sister,  so  I  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
marry  my  old  college  chum  and  early  friend, 
Charley  Costarre,  than  any  one  else.  So  you 
see  there  was  a  little  selfishness  in  my  calcula- 
tions, Charley." 

"Dick,  we  were  friends  at  school,  and  friends 
at  college,  and  I  thought  at  both  those  places 
that  nothing  could  shorten  the  link  that  bound 
us  together,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Since  my 
love  for,  and  engagement  to  your  sister,  I  feel 
as  if  you  were  fifty  times  the  friend  that  you 
were  before.     Dick,  we  three  will  never  part !" 

"  So  he  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  they 
all  lived  together  as  happy  as  the  days  are  long," 
shouted  Dick  with  a  laugh,  quoting  from  nursery 
tale. 

The  foregoing  is  a  slice  out  the  conversation 
with  which  Dick  Linton  and  myself  endeavored 
to  beguile  the  way,  as  we  tramped  through  one 
of  the  forests  of  Northern  New  York.  Dick  was 
an  artist,  and  I  was  a  sportsman,  so  when  one 
fine  autumn  day  he  announced  his  intention 
going  into  the  woods  for  a  week  to  study  Na- 
ture, it  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  me  to  exercise  my  legs  and  my  trigger  finger 
at  the  same  time.  Dick  had  some  backwoods 
friend  who  lived  in  a  log-hut  on  the  shores  of 
Eckford  Lake,  and  there  we  determined  to  take 
up  our  quarters.  Dick,  who  said  he  knew  the 
forest  thoroughly,  was  to  be  the  guide,  and  we 
accordingly,  with  our  guns  on  our  shoulders, 
started  on  foot  from  Root's,  a  tavern  known  to 
tourists,  and  situated  on  the  boundaries  of  Essex 
and  Warren  counties.  It  was  a  desperate  walk ; 
but  as  we  started  by  daybreak,  and  had  great 
faith  in  our  pedestrian  qualities,  we  expected 
to  reach  the  nearest  of  the  Eckford  lakes  by 
nightfall.  The  forest  through  which  we  traveled 
was  of  the  densest  description.  Overhead  the 
branches  of  spruce  and  pine  shut  out  the  day, 
while  beneath  our  feet  lay  a  frightful  soil,  com- 
posed principally  of  jagged  shingle,  cunningly 
concealed  by  an  almost  impenetrable  brush.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  our  hopes  of  reaching  our  des- 
tination grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  I  could 
almost  fancy,  from  the  anxious  glances  that  Dick 
cast  around  him,  that  in  spite  of  his  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  woods  he  had  lost  his  way. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  night  actually  fell, 
and  that  we  were  both  sinking  from  hunger  and 
exhaustion,  that  I  could  get  him  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

"We're  in  a  nice  pickle,  Master  Dick,"  said 
I,  rather  crossly,  for  an  empty  stomach  does 
much  to  destroy  a  man's  natural  amiability. 
"Confound  your  assurance  that  led  you  to  set 
up  as  a  guide.  Of  all  men  painters  are  the 
most  conceited." 

"Come,  Charley,"  answered  Dick,  good->»^- 
morcdly,  "  there's  no  use  in  growling  so  loudly. 
You'll  bring  the  bears  and  panthers  on  us  if  you 
do.  We  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and 
sleep  in  a  tree." 
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••  lfs  easy  to  talk,  my  good  fellow.     I'm  not  a 
partridge,  and  don't  know  how  to  roost  on  a 
0." 

11  Well,  you'll  have  to  learn  then;  for  if  you 
sleep  on  the  ground,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
but  you  will  have  the  wolves  nibbling  at  your 
toes  before  daylight." 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  do  either!"  said  I,  despe- 
rately. "I'm  going  to  walk  all  night,  and  I'll 
drop  before  I'll  lie  down." 

"  Come,  come,  Charley,  don't  be  a  fool !" 

"I  was  a  fool  only  when  I  consented  to  let 
you  assume  the  role  of  guide." 

"  Well,  Charley,  if  you  are  determined  to  go 
on,  let  it  be  so.  We'll  go  together.  After  all, 
it's  only  an  adventure." 

"  I  say,  Dick,  don't  you  see  a  light?" 

"By  Jove,  so  there  is !  Come,  you  see  Prov- 
idence intervenes  between  us  and  wolves  and 
hunger.     That  must  be  some  squatter's  hut." 

The  light  to  which  I  had  so  suddenly  called 
Dick's  attention  was  very  faint,  and  seemed  to 
be  about  half  a  mile  distant.  It  glimmered 
through  the  dark  branches  of  the  hemlock  and 
spruce  trees,  and  weak  as  the  light  was,  I  hailed 
it  as  a  mariner  without  a  compass  hails  the  star 
by  which  he  steers.  We  instantly  set  out  in 
the  direction  of  our  beacon.  In  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  all  fatigue  had  vanished,  and  we 
walked  as  if  our  muscles  were  as  tense  as  iron, 
and  our  joints  oily  as  a  piston-shaft. 

We  soon  arrived  at  what  in  the  dusk  seemed 
to  be  a  clearing  of  about  five  acres,  but  it  may 
have  been  larger,  for  the  tall  forest  rising  up 
around  it  must  have  diminished  its  apparent 
size,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  square  pit 
rather  than  a  farm.  Toward  one  corner  of  the 
clearing,  wc  discerned  the  dusky  outline  of  a 
log-hut,  through  whose  single  end  window  a 
faint  light  was  streaming.  With  a  sigh  of  relief 
wc  hastened  to  the  door  and  knocked.  It  was 
opened  immediately,  and  a  man  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  We  explained  our  condition, 
and  were  instantly  invited  to  walk  in  and  make 
ourselves  at  home.  All  our  host  said  he  could 
offer  us  were  some  cold  Indian  corn  cakes,  and 
a  slice  of  dried  dcer's-flesh,  to  all  of  which  wc 
were  heartily  welcome.  These  viands  in  our 
starving  condition  were  luxuries  to  us,  and  wc 
literally  reveled  in  anticipation  of  a  full  meal. 

The  hut  into  which  we  had  so  unceremoni- 
ously entered  was  of  the  most  poverty-stricken 
order.  It  consisted  of  but  one  room,  with  a 
rude  brick  fire-place  at  one  end.  Some  deer- 
skins and  old  blankets  stretched  out  by  way  of 
a  bed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  apartment, 
and  the  only  seats  visible  were  two  sections  of  a 
large  pine  trunk  that  stood  close  to  the  fuv- 
place.  There  was  no  vestige  of  a  table,  and 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  was  embodied  in  a  long 
Tennessee  riile  that  hung  close  to  the  rough 
wall. 

If  the  hut  was  remarkable,  its  proprietor  was 
still  more  so.  lie  was,  I  think,  the  most  villain- 
ous looking  mas  I  ever  beheld.  About  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  proportionately  broad  across 


the  shoulders,  and  with  a  hand  large  enough  t<> 
pick  up  a  fifty-six  pound  shot,  he  seemed  to  be 
a  combination  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
agility.  His  head  was  narrow,  and  oblong  in 
shape.  His  straight  Indian-like  hair  fell  smooth- 
ly over  his  low  forehead  as  if  it  had  been  plas- 
tered with  soap.  And  his  black,  bead-like  i 
were  set  obliquely,  and  slanted  downward  to- 
ward his  nose,  giving  him  a  mingled  expression 
of  ferocity  and  cunning.  As  I  examined  his 
features  attentively,  in  which  I  thought  I  could 
trace  almost  every  bad  passion,  I  confess  I  ex- 
perienced a  certain  feeling  of  apprehension  and 
distrust  that  I  could  not  shake  off. 

While  he  was  getting  us  the  promised  food, 
we  tried,  by  questioning  him,  to  draw  him  into 
conversation.  He  seemed  very  taciturn  and  re- 
served. He  said  he  lived  entirely  alone,  and 
had  cleared  the  spot  he  occupied  with  his  own 
hands.  He  said  his  name  was  Joel ;  but  when 
we  hinted  that  he  must  have  some  other  name, 
he  pretended  not  to  hear  us,  though  I  saw  his 
brows  knit,  and  his  small  black  eyes  flash  angrily. 
My  suspicions  of  this  man  were  further  aroused 
by  observing  a  pair  of  shoes  lying  in  a  corner  of 
the  hut.  These  shoes  were  at  least  three  sizes 
smaller  than  those  that  our  gigantic  host  wore, 
and  yet  he  had  distinctly  replied  that  he  lived 
entirely  alone.  If  those  shoes  were  not  his, 
whose  were  they?  The  more  I  reflected  on 
this  circumstance  the  more  uneasy  I  felt,  and 
apprehensions  were  still  further  aroused,  when 
Joel,  as  he  called  himself,  took  both  our  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and,  in  order  to  have  them  out  of 
the  way,  as  he  said,  hung  them  on  crooks  from 
the  wall,  at  a  height  that  neither  Dick  or  I 
could  reach  without  getting  on  a  stool.  I  smiled 
inwardly,  however,  as  I  felt  the  smooth  barrel 
of  my  revolver  that  was  slung  in  the  hollow  of 
my  back,  by  its  leathern  belt,  and  thought  to 
myself,  if  this  fellow  has  any  bad  designs,  the 
more  unprotected  he  thinks  us  the  more  incau- 
tious he  will  be,  so  I  made  no  effort  to  retain 
our  guns.  Dick  also  had  a  revolver,  and  was 
one  of  those  men  who  I  knew  would  use  it  well 
when  the  time  came. 

My  suspicions  of  our  host  grew  at  last  to  such 
a  pitch  that  I  determined  to  communicate  them 
to  Dick.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  this 
villainous  half-breed — fori  felt  convinced  he  had 
Indian  blood  in  him  —  nothing  would  be  easier 
than,  with  the  aid  of  an  accomplice,  to  cut  our 
throats  or  shoot  us  while  we  were  asleep,  and  so 
get  our  guns,  watches,  and  whatever  money  we 
carried.  Who,  in  those  lonely  woods,  would 
hear  the  shot,  or  hear  our  cries  for  help  ?  What 
emissary  of  the  law,  however  sharp,  could  point 
out  our  graves  in  those  wild  woods,  or  bring  the 
murder  home  to  those  who  committed  it  ?  Lin- 
ton at  first  laughed;  then  grew  serious;  and 
gradually  became  a  convert  to  my  apprehen- 
sions. We  hurriedly  agreed  that,  while  one 
slept,  the  other  should  watch,  and  so  take  it  in 
turns  through  the  night. 

Joel  had  surrendered  to  us  his  couch  of  deer- 
skin and  his  blanket ;  he  liimself  said  he  could 
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sleep  quite  as  well  on  the  floor,  near  the  fire. 
As  Dick  and  I  were  both  very  tired,  we  were 
anxious  to  get  our  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  So 
after  a  hearty  meal  of  deer-steak  and  tough 
cakes,  washed  down  by  a  good  draught  from  our 
brandy  flask,  I,  being  the  youngest,  got  the  first 
hour's  sleep,  and  flung  myself  on  the  couch  of 
skins.  As  my  eyes  gradually  closed,  I  saw  a 
dim  picture  of  Dick  seated  sternly  watching  by 
the  lire,  and  the  long  shape  of  the  half-breed 
stretching  out  like  a  huge  shadow  upon  the  floor. 

After  what  I  could  have  sworn  to  be  only  a 
three-minute  doze,  Dick  woke  me,  and  in- 
formed me  that  my  hour  was  out ;  and  turning 
me  out  of  my  warm  nest,  lay  down  without  any 
ceremony,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  heavily 
snoring.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  felt  for  my  re- 
volver, and  seating  myself  on  one  of  the  pine- 
stumps,  commenced  my  watch.  The  half-breed 
appeared  to  be  buried  in  a  profound  slumber, 
and  in  the  half-weird  light  cast  by  the  wood  em- 
bers, his  enormous  figure  seemed  almost  Titanic 
in  its  proportions.  I  confess  I  felt  that  in  a 
struggle  for  life  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Dick  and  myself.  I  then  looked  at  the  fire,  and 
began  a  favorite  amusement  of  mine — shaping 
forms  in  the  embers.  All  sorts  of  figures  de- 
fined themselves  before  me.  Battles,  tempests 
at  sea,  familiar  faces,  and  above  all  shone,  ever 
returning,  the  dear  features  of  Bertha  Linton, 
my  affianced  bride.  She  seemed  to  me  to  smile 
at  me  through  a  burning  haze,  and  I  could  al- 
most fancy  I  heard  her  say,  "While  you  are 
watching  in  the  lonely  forest  I  am  thinking  of 
you,  and  praying  for  your  safety." 

A  slight  movement  on  the  part  of  the  slum- 
bering half-breed  here  recalled  me  from  those 
sweet  dreams.  He  turned  on  his  side,  lifted 
himself  slowly  on  his  elbow,  and  gazed  atten- 
tively at  me.  I  did  not  stir.  Still  retaining 
my  stooping  attitude,  I  half  closed  my  eyes,  and 
remained  motionless.  Doubtless  he  thought  I 
was  asleep,  for  in  a  moment  or  two  he  rose  noise- 
lessly, and  creeping  with  a  stealthy  step  across 
the  floor,  passed  out  of  the  hut.  I  listened — 
Oh,  how  eagerly !  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
through  the  imperfectly-joined  crevices  of  the 
log-walls,  I  could  plainly  hear  voices  whispering. 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  crept  nearer 
to  listen,  but  I  was  fearful  of  disturbing  the  fan- 
cied security  of  our  host,  who  I  now  felt  certain 
had  sinister  designs  upon  us.  So  I  remained 
perfectly  still.  The  whispering  suddenly  ceased. 
The  half-breed  re-entered  the  hut  in  the  same 
stealthy  way  in  which  he  had  quitted  it,  and 
after  giving  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  me,  once 
more  stretched  himself  upon  the  floor  and  af- 
fected to  sleep.  In  a  few  moments  I  pretended 
to  awake — yawned,  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
finding  that  my  hour  had  more  than  expired, 
proceeded  to  wake  Dick.  Afl  \  turned  him  out 
of  bed  I  whispered  in  his  car,  "Don't  take  your 
off  that  fellow,  Dick.  He  has  accomplices 
outside;  be  careful!"  Dick  gave  a  meaning 
glance,  carelessly  touched  his  revolver,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Here's  something  to  interfere  with 


his  little  arrangements,"  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  pine-stump,  in  such  a  position  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  sleeping  half-breed  and  the 
doorway  at  the  same  time. 

This  time,  though  horribly  tired,  I  could  not 
sleep.  A  horrible  load  seemed  pressing  on  my 
chest,  and  every  five  minutes  I  would  start  up 
to  see  if  Dick  was  keeping  his  watch  faithfully. 
My  nerves  were  strung  to  a  frightful  pitch  of 
tensity  ;  my  heart  beat  at  every  sound,  and  my 
head  seemed  to  throb  until  I  thought  my  tem- 
ples would  burst.  The  more  1  reflected  on  the 
conduct  of  the  half-breed,  the  more  assured  I 
was  that  he  intended  murder.  Pull  of  this  idea, 
I  took  my  revolver  from  its  sling,  and  held  it  in 
my  hand,  ready  to  shoot  him  down  at  the  first 
movement  that  appeared  at  all  dangerous.  A 
haze  seemed  now  to  pass  across  my  eyes.  Fa- 
tigued with  long  watching  and  excitement,  I 
passed  into  that  semi-conscious  state,  in  which  I 
seemed  perfectly  aAvare  of  every  thing  that  pass- 
ed, although  objects  were  dim  and  dull  in  out- 
line, and  did  not  appear  so  sharply  defined  as  in 
one's  waking  moments.  I  was  apparently  roused 
from  this  state  by  a  slight  crackling  sound.  I 
started,  and  raised  myself  on  my  elbow.  My 
heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  at  what  I  saw.  The 
half-breed  had  lit  some  species  of  dried  herb, 
which  sent  out  a  strong  aromatic  odor  as  it  burn- 
ed. This  herb  he  was  holding  directly  under 
Dick's  nostrils,  who  I  now  perceived,  to  my  hor- 
ror, was  wrapped  in  a  profound  slumber.  The 
smoke  of  this  mysterious  herb  appeared  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  consciousness,  for  he  rolled 
gently  off  of  the  pine-log,  and  lay  stretched 
upon  the  floor.  The  half-breed  now  stole  to 
the  door,  and  opened  it  gently.  Three  sinister 
heads  peered  in  out  of  the  gloom.  I  saw  the 
long  barrels  of  rifles,  and  the  huge  brawny  hands 
that  clasped  them.  The  half-breed  pointed  sig- 
nificantly to  where  I  lay  with  his  long  bony  fin- 
ger, then  drawing  a  large,  thirsty-looking  knife 
from  his  breast,  moved  toward  me.  The  time 
was  come.  My  blood  stopped — my  heart  ceased 
to  beat.  The  half-breed  was  within  a  foot  of 
my  bed  ;  the  knife  was  raised  ;  another  instant 
and  it  would  have  been  buried  in  my  heart, 
when,  with  a  hand  as  cold  as  ice,  I  lifted  my 
revolver,  took  deadly  aim,  and  fired ! 

A  stunning  report,  a  dull  groan,  a  huge  cloud 
of  smoke  curling  around  me,  and  I  found  my- 
self standing  upright,  with  a  dark  mass  lying  at 
my  feet. 

"Great  God!  what  have  you  done,  Sir?" 
cried  the  half-breed,  rushing  toward  me.  "  You 
have  killed  him  !  He  was  just  about  to  wake 
you." 

I  staggered  against  the  wall.  My  senses, 
until  then  immersed  in  sleep,  suddenly  recovered 
their  activity.  The  frightful  truth  burst  upon 
me  in  a  flash.  I  had  shot  Dick  Linton  while 
under  the  influence  of  u  night-marc  !  Then 
every  thing  seemed  to  fade  away,  and  I  remem- 
ber no  more. 

There  was  a  trial,  I  believe.  The  lawyers 
were  learned,  and  proved  by  physicians  that  it 
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was  n  ease  of  what  is  called  Somnolentia,  or 
deep-drunkenness;  but  of  the  proceedings  I 
took  no  heed.  One  form  haunted  me,  lying 
black  and  heavy  on  the  hut  floor  ;  and  one  pale 
face  was  ever  present — a  face  I  saw  once  after 
the  terrible  catastrophe,  and  never  saw  again — 
the  wild,  despairing  face  of  Bertha  Linton,  my 
promised  bride ! 

WHY  WE  GET  SICK. 

IF,  as  some  ill-natured  fellow  has  said,  sick- 
ness is  a  sin,  we  Americans  are  great  sin- 
ners. That  much  of  the  ill-health  of  the  world, 
and  of  our  portion  of  it  especially,  may  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  a  positive  disobedience  of  the 
laws  of  nature  can  not  be  questioned;  and  that 
this  disobedience  is  culpable,  requires  no  casuist 
to  prove.  As,  however,  nature  sufficiently  vin- 
dicates its  own  justice  by  the  heaviest  penalties, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  mock  the  criminal 
on  his  road  to  execution.  Our  object  is  to  pre- 
vent, not  to  punish. 

The  Americans  should  be  the  healthiest  peo- 
ple in  the  world;  but,  if  we  compare  them  with 
other  nations,  in  the  aggregate,  they  will  be  prob- 
ably found  to  have  no  claim  to  this  superiority. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  as  the 
condition  of  the  masses  with  us  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  prosperous  classes  than 
of  the  poor  of  foreign  countries.  Material  ad- 
vantages alone,  apart  from  moral  causes,  have 
given  the  Americans  a  position  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  nations.  Physical  comfort  is  the 
rule  with  us,  while  it  is  but  the  exception  else- 
where. If  a  potato  patch,  as  in  Ireland,  were 
the  only  barrier  between  our  people  and  starva- 
tion, there  might  be  some  excuse  for  our  coun- 
trymen not  being  healthier ;  for  a  want  of  phys- 
ical comfort  is  among  the  most  powerful  causes 
of  disease.  With  abundance  of  food,  and  such 
liberal  rewards  of  labor  that  the  humblest  Amer- 
ican can  supply  himself  with  those  comforts 
of  life  which  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the 
prosperous  classes  abroad,  it  is  but  fair  to  com- 
pare him  with  the  latter.  In  this  comparison 
he  will  be  found  very  deficient  on  the  score  of 
health.  Sickness  is  mostly  a  choice,  and  not  a 
necessity  with  us ;  and  we  now  propose  to  show 
tufty  we  get  sick,  when  we  might  as  readily  keep 
well. 

The  Americans  work  too  much  and  play  too 
little,  and  would  that  it  were  only  with  the 
usual  effect  of  making  Jonathan  a  dull  boy. 
The  result,  however,  is  worse  than  this,  for  it 
tells  very  seriously  against  his  health  and  vigor. 
If  modern  civilization  has  its  blessings,  it  has 
its  curses  too,  and  of  these  the  United  States 
have  a  disproportionate  share.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  diseases  which  were  unknown  to  our 
forefathers,  but  which  are  fearfully  wasting  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  present  generation. 
If  our  ancestors  made  the  journey  of  life  in 
slow  coaches,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  run- 
ning loss  risks  by  the  road.  It  is  questionable 
whether,  with  greater  speed  and  more  frequent 
break-downs,  our  boasted  progress  is  Avorth  all 


we  value  it  at.  A  host  of  diseases  of  the  heart, 
the  braiii,  nerves,  and  stomach,  which  exhaust 
the  doctor's  skill  and  fill  his  pockets,  came  in 
with  modern  civilization.  To  these  diseases 
the  Americans  are  far  more  subject  than  any 
other  people,  as  might  be  naturally  expected 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  more  generally  and 
powerfully  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
intense  activity  of  modern  life. 

With  a  brain  in  the  delirium  of  excitement, 
with  nerves  like  trains  of  gunpowder,  ready  to 
inflame  at  every  spark,  and  with  a  heart  in  a 
tumult  of  passionate  pulsation,  driving  its  hot 
blood,  which,  like  a  current  of  lava,  burns  and 
destroys  as  it  flows,  American  life  is  but  the 
agony  of  a  fever.  There  is  no  repose  for  us. 
We  push  on  in  frenzied  excitement  through 
the  crowds,  the  noise,  the  hot  glare  and  dust  of 
the  highways,  without  turning  for  a  moment  to 
refresh  ourselves  in  the  quiet  and  shade  of  the 
by-paths  of  life.  We  have  but  one  object  in 
our  rapid  journey,  and  that  is  to  get  the  start 
of  our  fellow-travelers.  Our  political  equality, 
offering  to  all  a  chance  for  the  prizes  of  life, 
and  thus  encouraging  every  one  to  try  his  speed 
in  the  race,  is  no  doubt  a  spur  to  the  charac- 
teristic hurry  of  Americans.  Our  institutions, 
however,  are  not  responsible  for  the  prize  we 
choose  to  strive  for.  There  is  no  reason  that 
we  know  of  why  a  republican  should  have  no 
other  aim  in  life  but  to  get  richer  than  his  neigh- 
bor ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  good  reasons,  if 
we  value  health  and  happiness,  why  we  should 
pursue  other  and  higher  objects.  When  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  is  the  great  purpose  of  life  in 
so  rapidly  a  progressive  state  of  material  pros- 
perity as  exists  in  our  commercial  communities, 
it  requires  exclusive  devotion  and  the  highest 
strain  of  the  faculties  to  succeed.  A  fair  com- 
petence, however,  is  easily  reached;  and  if  we 
had  learned  to  care  for  better  things,  we  would 
not  strive  for  more. 

It  is  the  excessive  devotion  to  business,  in 
order  to  compass  that  wealth  that  is  so  unduly 
prized,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
ill  health  of  Americans.  Count  the  hours  a 
man  gives  to  work,  if  he  be  his  own  task-mas- 
ter— and  he  can  not  have  a  more  severe  one — 
and  how  much  time  will  be  left — not  to  speak 
of  enjoyment — for  the  mere  requirements  of 
health?  Ten  hours  a  day,  with  intervals  of 
repose,  is  the  allotment  to  the  laborer  in  En- 
gland, where  to  pause  from  work  is  to  starve, 
while  there  is  hardly  an  American  in  business 
who  does  not  exceed  this  from  choice.  And 
his  intervals  of  repose,  what  arc  they  ?  Possi- 
bly half  an  hour  for  dinner,  where,  ten  to  one, 
he  is  clenching  a  bargain  with  his  opposite 
neighbor  in  the  short  pause  between  bolted 
beef  and  bolted  pudding. 

Brisk,  of  the  firm  of  Brisk  and  Smart,  is  a 
model  merchant,  eager  for  gain  and  constant 
in  business.  He  hurries  up  in  the  morning, 
and  he  hurries  down  impatient  for  his  coflee 
and  cakes,  and  gulping  the  one  and  bolting  the 
other,  he  is  soon  whisked  away  in  the  omnibus 
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to  his  dry  goods  in  Pearl  Street.  Now  he  be- 
gins a  day  of  intense  activity,  making  a  sale 
here  and  paying  a  note  there,  settling  an  ac- 
count -with  one  and  beginning  an  account  with 
another.  Thus  hurried  along  in  the  vortex  of 
business,  time  passes  without  a  thought  of  any 
thing  but  dry  goods,  bills  payable  and  bills  re- 
ceivable, until  he  is  reminded,  by  the  approach- 
ing close  of  bank  hours,  that  he  has  a  deposit  to 
make,  when  he  is  off  in  a  heat,  taking  the  only 
exercise  in  the  day,  by  which  he  is  as  much 
benefited  as  an  ox  when  driven  to  slaughter. 
The  deposit  made,  the  savory  atmosphere  of 
some  neighboring  eating-house  recalls  to  his 
memory  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  a  stomach 
and  the  possibility  of  its  being  hungry.  He 
has  not  much  time  to  spare  for  chops  and  bran- 
dy-water, as  Smith,  one  of  his  best  customers, 
always  comes  in  in  the  afternoon,  and  likes  to  be 
served  by  himself.  Smith  served,  his  bill  must 
be  made  out  and  his  goods  packed  ;  so  the  busy 
day  is  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  when  Brisk, 
finally,  with  a  packet  of  letters  in  his  hand,  which 
must  be  answered  and  can  be  as  well  done  at 
home,  springs  into  an  omnibus,  and  is  soon 
trotted  up  to  the  Fifth  Avenue.  As  the  chil- 
dren are  in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Brisk  is  dressing  for 
a  party,  Brisk  has  a  fine  time  of  it,  all  to  him- 
self, his  cigar,  and  his  letters.  This  is  a  fair 
picture  of  the  American  man  of  business,  and 
its  original  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  market 
and  exchange,  but  in  the  forum  and  other  busy 
departments  of  life. 

Men  who  thus  recklessly  set  at  defiance  all 
the  laws  of  health  must  suffer  the  penalty  of 
disease,  and  we  are  fast  becoming,  in  conse- 
quence, a  nation  of  invalids.  Foreigners  al- 
ready affect  to  see  in  us  a  degenerate  offspring 
of  a  nobler  race,  and  with  them  a  skeleton 
frame,  a  yellow-dyed  bilious  face,  an  uncom- 
fortable dyspeptic  expression,  an  uneasy  spas- 
modic motion,  and  a  general  ghost-like,  char- 
nel-house aspect,  serve  to  make  up  a  type  of 
the  species  Yankee.  They  put  us  all  down  as 
residents  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  say  that 
we  have  lost  in  that  cheerless  region  our  flesh 
and  spirits,  and  have  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
strength  to  laugh  and  make  merry.  They  de- 
clare that  our  sides  never  shake  but  with  the 
ague. 

In  the  intense  devotion  of  Americans  to 
work,  there  are  certain  obvious  sources  of  health 
and  happiness  which  are  heedlessly  disregard- 
ed. Domestic  enjoyment,  social  intercourse 
with  friends,  the  conviviality  of  the  daily  meal, 
and  the  refined  pleasures  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  arc  all  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to 
business.  These  present  the  natural  diversions 
to  lighten  the  labor  of  life,  and  to  refresh  the 
spirits  prostrated  with  the  fatigue  and  anxieties 
of  the  daily  occupation  of  mankind.  Of  these, 
however,  the  American,  with  all  his  boasted 
civilization,  has  hardly  the  appreciation  of  a 
New  Zealand  savage.  At  home,  there  is  no 
greater  stranger  than  the  master  of  the  house, 
which  lie  only  knows  as  a  place  to  sleep  and  be 


sick  in.  Of  trueconnubial  felicity  he  is  as  un- 
conscious as  Abdul  Medjid,  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key; and  his  wife  is  no  more  the  companion  of 
his  life  than  if  she  were  the  inmate  of  a  harem. 
In  the  morning  he  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get 
to  business  to  spare  a  moment  for  kindly  com- 
munion, the  whole  day  he  spends  at  the  store 
and  counting-house,  and  at  night  he  returns  too 
late  to  his  home  to  participate  in  its  pleasures, 
or  too  tired  to  care  for  them. 

Lord  Bacon  says  children  sweeten  labor ;  but 
little  use,  however  plentiful  the  supply,  do  the 
Americans  make  of  these  sugar-plums  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  told  of  a  Wall  Street  paterfamilias, 
that  having  come,  in  the  course  of  his  rapid 
movements,  accidentally  upon  his  own  child  in 
the  arms  of  a  nurse,  he  stopped,  and  in  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  tenderness,  kissed  the  babe,  and 
inquired  very  considerately  about  its  paternity, 
being  totally  unconscious  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Children  with  us  are  treated,  so  soon 
as  they  are  born,  as  posterity,  just  as  if  they 
were  devoid  of  all  contemporary  interest. 

A  man's  friends,  too,  in  this  country,  are 
merely  counting-house  acquaintances,  and  hos- 
pitality hardly  expands  beyond  an  invitation  to 
"  Brisk  and  Smart,  No.  —  Pearl  Street,  be  glad 
to  see  you — always  at  home."  Brisk  and  Smart 
are,  indeed,  always  "at  home"  in  their  stores, 
but  never  in  their  houses.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  inquire  just  now,  how  far  the  Mrs.  Smarts 
and  the  Mrs.  Brisks  may  be  responsible  for 
shutting  the  doors  of  hospitality  in  the  faces  of 
their  husbands'  friends.  We  have  an  opinion 
of  our  own,  however,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  fashionable  pretensions  of  our  dames.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  love  of  personal  display 
which  robs  the  larder  to  enrich  the  parlor,  and 
shrinks  the  stomach  to  expand  the  skirt,  favor- 
able to  hospitality.  We,  moreover,  as  we  never 
go  to  parties  but  are  always  open  to  an  invita- 
tion to  a  good  dinner,  protest  against  the  prac- 
tice of  concentrating  all  the  surplus  means  of  a 
household  in  one  great  annual  display  of  ex- 
pense, in  which — that  is,  the  expense  and  not  the 
dubious  delights  of  the  party — the  husband,  and 
perhaps  his  friends,  alone  participate.  The  ball 
of  the  season,  however,  is  the  town-talk,  which, 
although  it  is  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  year's  house- 
hold comfort  and  the  ruin  of  all  genial  hospital- 
ity, is  worth  the  sacrifice,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fashionable  wife. 

"  Her  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year." 

Life  is  thus,  whoever  may  be  to  blame,  deprived 
of  its  natural  enjoyments,  and  the  American  be- 
comes nothing  but  a  machine  for  work.  He, 
moreover,  treats  the  mechanism  of  his  own  body 
with  infinitely  less  consideration  than  that  of  his 
steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny.  These  are 
never  strained  beyond  their  powers,  and  are 
carefully  oiled  and  occasionally  stopped  for  re- 
pair. Brain  and  nerves  are,  however,  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  without  a  single  drop  of  the  oil 
of  gladness  to  soften  labor,  are  kept  to  their  work 
until  they  stop  in  disease  or  death. 
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This  exclusive  devotion  to  a  single  object  in 
life — and  that  object,  which  is  getting  rich,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  those  fluctuations  of 
profit  and  loss,  which  keep  the  man  of  business 
in  a  continued  agony  between  fear  and  hope — 
is  expressly  opposed  to  an  absolute  law  of  na- 
ture, which  requires  for  health,  that  the  occu- 
pations of  the  mind  should  be  as  varied  as  its 
faculties.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  excitabil- 
ity, which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  fast-mov- 
ing American.  The  brain  and  nerves  are  stim- 
ulated to  a  degree  which  soon  wears  them  out, 
and  diverts  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body  that 
supply  of  nervous  energy  which  is  essential  to 
the  healthy  performance  of  their  functions.  It 
is  to  this  exhaustion  of  nervous  power  that  the 
universal  irritability  and  restlessness  of  our  peo- 
ple, which  are  sure  symptoms  of  weakness,  are 
to  be  attributed.  A  foreign  medical  observer, 
while  traveling  in  this  country,  remarked,  that 
the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a 
paroxysm  of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  disease  is  the  ceaseless  and  uncontrolla- 
ble motion  of  the  limbs  of  the  patient,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  possessed  of  a  desire  of  being  in 
half  a  dozen  places  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time. 

We  care  not,  just  now,  to  speak  of  the  influence 
of  this  excessive  nervous  irritability — which,  as 
it  alternates  with  frequent  fits  of  utter  prostra- 
tion, always  craves  for  stimulants — upon  Amer- 
ican habits  and  character.  We,  however,  firm- 
ly believe,  were  it  not  for  our  weakened  and  ex- 
citable nerves,  there  would  be  less  occasion  for 
the  moralist  to  groan  over  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  Maine  laws,  and  to  lament  our  occa- 
sional lapses  in  social  and  political  ethics.  Our 
business  is  with  the  physical  results,  and  these 
become  sufficiently  alarming  when  we  learn  that 
dyspepsia,  nervous  disorders  of  all  kinds,  and 
insanity,  are  so  much  more  abounding  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  as  al- 
most to  become  national  characteristics.  There 
are,  doubtless,  other  concurrent  causes  of  the 
ill  health  of  our  people,  and  of  these  we  shall 
cursorily  treat.  It  is,  however,  the  causes  with- 
in the  control  of  the  individual,  and  not  those 
of  climate,  and  of  public  hygiene,  for  which  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  society  are  responsi- 
ble, that  we  are  considering  at  present. 

Talleyrand  said  that  England  had  a  thousand 
religions  but  only  one  sauce,  and  that  was  melt- 
ed butter.  We  may  not  be  so  rich  in  religion, 
but  we  are  certainly  no  better  off  for  sauces. 
The  art  of  cooking,  with  us,  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  a  very  unpromising  infancy  too.  We  are 
not  only  unskilled  in  sauces,  but  in  every  other 
branch  of  kitchen  cunning.  We  want  a  Miss 
Coutts  or  a  Lord  Ashburton  to  teach  us  com- 
mon things,  and  more  particularly  how  to  boil 
the  pot.  Our  women  are  said  to  be  very  curi- 
ous after  knowledge,  and  are  known  to  be  the 
most  untiring  listeners  to  the  forced  conceits  of 
our  itinerant  New  England  would-be  teachers. 
If  these  eloquent  young  gentlemen  would  de- 
scend occasionally  from  the  clouds,  where,  sub- 


limated by  their  own  imaginings,  they  have  lost 
all  sympathy  with  daily  flesh  and  blood,  and 
hold  communion  with  their  audience  in  the 
body,  their  teachings  might  be  possibly  reward- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  doing  some  practical 
good.  We  suggest  to  our  peripatetic  philoso- 
phers a  course  of  lectures  for  the  coming  season 
on  cooks  and  cookery.  There  is  more  need 
just  now  of  dietetics  than  aesthetics,  and  we 
promise  a  full  house  and  a  deluge  of  two  shil- 
lings to  the  first  New  England  philosopher  Avho 
will  hold  forth  on  "Woman  as  Cook,"  "  Soyer 
and  Sauces,"  "Soups  made  Easy,"  "The  Tri- 
une Dinner — Soup,  Fieh,  and  Meat,"  "The  Age 
of  Grease,"  "Buckwheat  as  a  Civilizer,"  etc. 

Lord  Cockburn  records  the  horror  with  which 
the  word  corn  was  first  listened  to  by  the  Edin- 
burgh philosophers,  when  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
his  lectures  on  political  economy,  ventured,  ex 
cathedra,  upon  so  undignified  a  topic.  But 
since  that  day  corn  has  become  in  Great  Brit- 
ain a  more  imposing  word,  as  it  has  always  been 
a  more  important  thing,  than  Constitution  and 
Commons,  and  we  believe  cookery  worthy  of  as 
high  an  elevation.  Liebig  has  not  thought  it 
below  his  dignity  to  teach  us  how  to  boil,  roast, 
and  fry.  He  tells  us  that  bad  cooking  decom- 
poses the  food,  and  produces  certain  compounds 
hard  in  name  and  harder  of  digestion.  That 
philanthropic  philosopher  informs  us,  moreover, 
that  frying,  which,  by-the-by,  is  a  favorite  Amer- 
ican process,  is  the  worst  possible  mode  of  cook- 
ing, as  it  requires  so  high  a  temperature  as  to 
decompose  the  food,  and  too  large  a  quantity 
of  fat.  There  are  certain  rules  laid  down  by 
Liebig,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
which  we  do  not  believe  a  single  housekeep- 
er in  the  United  States  knows  in  theory,  or  a 
single  cook  puts  in  practice.  For  example,  is 
our  meat  ever  boiled  according  to  this  canon  of 
cookery  ?  Put  the  meat  into  the  water  when  it 
is  boiling  briskly,  and  keep  it  boiling  some*min- 
utes,  and  then  add  cold  water  so  as  to  reduce 
the  temperature  to  165°  or  158°,  as  this  is  the 
only  way  to  make  the  meat  juicy  and  digesti- 
ble. Fancy  Bridget,  the  cook,  ordered  to  test 
the  temperature  of  the  water  by  putting  a  ther- 
mometer in  it.  We  would  probably  find  that 
valuable  instrument  served  up  like  a  boiled  pars- 
nip. 

We  can  hardly  expect  that  Liebig  should  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  present  generation  of  our  cooks,  who 
belong  to  "the  finest  peasantry"  of  the  world, 
whose  practical  knowledge  was  confined  to  the 
roasting  of  a  potato,  until,  fresh  from  Kilkenny, 
a  wider  field  opened  to  them  in  our  kitchens, 
where,  under  the  stimulus  of  soap  fat  and  ten 
dollars  a  month,  they  commenced  spoiling  our 
dinners  and  ruining  our  stomachs.  Their  mis- 
tresses, however,  if  they  would  forget,  for  an  hour 
or  so  a  day,  that  they  arc  ladies,  and  become  for 
that  short  period  rational  women,  might  try  to 
understand  Liebig  or  some  other  good  authori- 
ty, and  would  probably  succeed  in  time  in  learn- 
ing something  about  the  philosophy  of  cooking. 
Then  we  might  have  digestible  dinners  instead 
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of  those  Irish  concoctions  of  overdone  or  under- 
done beef,  potatoes  like  lumps  of  wax,  vegeta- 
bles like  half-chewed  tobacco,  gravies  and  sauces 
only  suitable  for  Bridget's  friend  and  country- 
man, the  soap-fat  man,  and  puddings  and  pastry 
of  the  consistency  of  balls  and  sheets  of  lead. 
We  might  as  readily  digest  a  diet  of  tenpenny 
nails ;  and  the  attempt  -which  would  spoil  the  di- 
gestion of  an  ostrich  can  not  fail  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  unnaturally  delicate  organization  of  an 
American  stomach.  Our  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen, more  than  any  other  people,  require, 
in  consequence  of  their  invalid  systems  and  in- 
active habits,  that  their  food  should  be  more 
than  half  digested  before  eating,  by  the  most 
skillful  cookery. 

In  the  large  cities  there  is  some  approach,  in 
hotels  and  a  few  of  the  better  eating-houses, 
like  Delmonico's,  to  a  scientific  cuisine,  but  even 
in  these  there  is  an  undue  compliance  with 
American  tastes  in  the  introduction  of  certain 
greasy  dishes,  fried  cakes,  and  pastries,  the  very 
sight  of  which  would  throw  a  Frenchman  into  a 
paroxysm  of  dyspepsia.  The  table  dilute  prin- 
ciple, which  confers  upon  the  guest  the  right,  of 
which  our  countrymen  always  avail  themselves, 
of  eating  through  the  bill  of  fare,  ab  ovo  usque 
ad  malam — from  the  soup  to  the  last  almond  is 
by  no  means  favorable  to  health. 

The  Americans  are  not  epicures,  but  glut- 
tons. They  swallow,  but  don't  eat;  and,  like 
the  boa-constrictor,  bolt  every  thing,  whether  it 
be  a  blanket  or  a  rabbit.  They  take  their  food 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  their  day's  work.  It 
startles  a  foreigner  to  see  with  what  voracity 
even  our  delicate  women  dispose  of  the  infinite 
succession  of  dishes  on  the  public  tables.  We 
question  whether  this  intemperance  in  eating 
harmonizes  well  with  absolute  temperance  at 
dinner  in  drinking.  Where  the  stomach  is  so 
much  tasked,  its  powers  require  to  be  aided  by 
the  stimulus  of  wine.  Wine,  too,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  prolonging  the  feast,  and  giving  con- 
viviality to  what  is  otherwise  but  a  gross  in- 
dulgence of  appetite. 

We  do  not  know  why  Americans  arc  so  averse 
to  the  convivial  wine-drinking  of  the  dinner-ta- 
ble, while  they  are  so  given  to  swilling  unso- 
cially  at  the  bar-room.  The  bar-room  drink  is 
more  dangerous  and  more  unhealthy,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  ordinarily  stronger,  and  taken  into  an 
empty  stomach,  upon  the  nerves  of  which  it  acts 
directly,  while  the  beverage  at  the  dinner-table 
is  weaker,  and  being  mixed  and  digested  with 
the  food,  hardly  stimulates  the  nervous  system 
at  all.  Our  fashionable  ladies,  too,  who  are  too 
delicate  to  take  their  glass  of  wine  before  the 
world,  are  accused  of  a  growing  fondness  for 
the  forbidden  delights  of  the  bar.  The  New- 
port, Saratoga,  and  Rockaway  innkeepers  have 
been  obliged,  it  is  said,  to  strengthen  their  es- 
tablishments by  an  increased  force  of  bar-keep- 
ers, in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  great  female 
demand  this  season  for  sherry-cobblers.  A  stern 
moralist  tells  us,  that  in  coming  down  at  break 
of  day  from  his  garret-room  at  one  of  the  wa- 


tering-places lately,  he  stumbled  at  almost  ev- 
ery lady's  door  over  an  empty  glass,  the  straw 
in  which  was  very  clear  evidence  how  the  wind 
had  blown  the  night  before. 

"To  be  cheerfully  disposed,"  says  Lord  Ba- 
con, "at  hours  of  meat,  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
cepts of  long  lasting."  The  Americans,  at  din- 
ner, are  as  serious,  self-absorbed,  and  silent  as 
a  cat  over  a  bowl  of  milk — nothing  is  heard  but 
the  smacking  of  the  lips  and  the  gulping  of  the 
food.  "Chatted  food,"  however,  says  the  pro- 
verb, "  is  half  digested."  Gay  talk  and  laughter 
will  assist  the  digestion  of  the  toughest  morsel, 
and  save  many  a  paroxysm  of  dyspepsia.  The 
jolliness  of  our  English  ancestors  so  strength- 
ened their  stomachs,  that  no  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  food  was  too  much  for  their  powers.  At 
the  baronial  tables  of  olden  time,  the  ordinary 
piece  de  resistance  was  an  ox  roasted  whole, 
while  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  quarter  of  lamb  were 
only  side-dishes,  especially  reserved  as  delicate 
tit-bits  for  the  ladies.  Three  rumps  of  beef 
with  a  gallon  of  ale  or  so,  were  the  daily  al- 
lowance to  the  maids  of  honor  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, for  breakfast ;  but  those  were  days  when 
men  and  women  rode,  hunted,  laughed  loud 
and  strong,  and  shouted  out  their  convivial  hu- 
mors with  all  the  vigor  of  stout  and  wholesome 
lungs.  Dinner  is  a  very  important  social  insti- 
tution, and  if  properly  encouraged,  would  tell 
strongly  to  the  advantage  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. It  is  treated,  however,  with  total  disre- 
spect in  the  United  States,  where  the  social 
dinner  is  almost  obsolete.  There  is  many  a 
householder  in  our  large  cities,  with  palatial 
quarters,  spacious  in  gorgeous  parlors  and  so- 
called  dining-rooms,  spending,  with  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  the  income  of  a  German  prince,  under 
whose  mahogany  his  best  friend  has  never,  and 
he  himself,  in  fact,  but  rarely,  stretched  his  legs. 

There  is  nothing  for  the  sake  of  health  that 
Americans  need  learning  so  much  as  the  adapta- 
tion of  their  diet  to  the  varieties  of  climate  and 
season.  Our  practice  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
precepts  of  the  philosophers.  They  tell  us  that 
to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  of  the  body  is  the 
chief  use  of  fatty  or  highly  carbonized  food,  and 
that  in  consequence  it  is  only  proper  to  consume 
it  largely  in  cold  seasons  and  climates.  The 
bacon  and  hot-buttered  cakes,  which  are  ubiqui- 
tous in  the  South  and  West,  are  therefore  the 
worst,  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  rarely 
found,  are  the  best  food  in  those  parts  of  the 
country.  That  our  pork-fed  Southern  and  West- 
ern brethren  should  become,  therefore,  yellow- 
tinted,  lantern-jawed,  spindle-shanked  valetu- 
dinarians, is  the  natural  result  of  disobeying  a 
plain  law  of  chemistry  and  nature. 

There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  were  it  not 
for  the  constant  infusion  of  wholesome  Saxon 
and  Celtic  blood  from  Europe,  the  American 
race  would  soon  become  as  degenerate  as  the 
Chinese.  The  excessive  devotion  to  trade  is 
fast  making  a  nation  of  effeminate  shop-keepers 
of  us,  and  the  enterprise  of  which  we  boast  is 
more  due  to  foreign  vigor  than  our  vanity  av ill 
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allow.  Not  only  is  most  of  the  muscle  and 
nerve  of  the  country  imported,  but  much  of  ihe 
intellectual  vigor,  educated  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion under  the  favorable  influence  of  our  insti- 
tutions, belongs  to  the  immediate  descendants 
of  foreigners.  The  commercial  enterprise,  me- 
chanical invention,  literature,  and  statesman- 
ship of  the  land,  are  largely  sustained  by  men 
whose  fathers  never  touched  the  Plymouth  Rock 
or  held  a  musket  at  Bunker  Hill.  Our  habits 
are  unfavorable  to  physical  vigor,  and  if  not  to 
smartnesSj  certainly  to  intellectual  force  and  en- 
durance. 

Life  is  too  emotional  in  America  either  for 
strength  of  body  or  mind.  Enough  has  been 
said  of  the  enervating  effects  of  the  excessive 
devotion  to  business.  Our  diversions  are  or- 
dinarily of  a  kind  no  less  injurious  in  their  in- 
fluence. The  American,  with  his  irritable  and 
diseased  temper,  knows  but  little  enjoyment  save 
in  excitement.  In  fact,  like  an  old  epicure,  he 
can  not  taste  his  daily  food  unless  it  be  well- 
peppered.  Thus  town  is  preferred  to  country 
life,  and  the  dissipation  of  fashion  to  the  simple 
pleasures  of  home.  The  robust  amusements, 
which  merely  invigorate  and  do  not  excite,  have 
become  obsolete,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  nearer  to  us  than  Turkey  or  China  where 
so  many  of  the  prosperous  classes  can  be  found 
who  take  such  little  manly  physical  exercise. 
There  are  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have 
both  money  and  time  to  spare  who  never  cross- 
ed the  back  of  a  horse,  swam  a  stroke,  pulled 
the  trigger  of  a  gun  or  the  oar  of  a  boat,  and 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  shoot  a  burglar  or 
save  a  child  from  drowning.  Yet  strong  exer- 
cise, such  as  most  of  these  imply,  is  the  best  to 
invigorate  the  body,  and  to  secure. our  people 
against  that  effeminacy  and  ill  health  into  which 
they  are  fast  lapsing. 

Look  at  our  young  men  of  fortune.  Were 
there  ever  such  weaklings  ?  An  apathetic-brain- 
ed, a  pale  pasty-faced,  narrow-chested,  spindle- 
shanked,  dwarfed  race — mere  walking  mani- 
kins to  advertise  the  last  cut  of  the  fashionable 
tailor!  With  such  weak  heads  and  inconsid- 
erable breadth  of  back  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  that  our  young  men  of  property  should 
become  the  Atlasses  of  the  State,  or,  with  such 
puny  powers  of  locomotion,  that  they  should 
nmke  much  progress  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life. 
They  are,  however,  the  very  class  who  have  the 
leisure  and  means,  and,  if  they  were  just  to  them- 
selves, would  have  the  power  to  give  that  man- 
lier tone  to  society  by  which  it  might  be  strength- 
ened and  purified  to  noble  influences.  To  urge 
those  who  are  lying  indolently  night  and  day  in 
the  hi];  of  pleasure  "to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days,"  for  the  sake  of  doing  the  world 
some  service,  maybe  a  waste  of  labor.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  however,  to  remind  such  that  their 
own  health  and  happiness  would  be  improved 
by  some  little  exercise  of  those  faculties  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them.  To  drink 
nil  tlav,  and  to  carouse  all  night,  are  not  the 
best    means   of    cultivating    even    the   physical 


functions,  not  to  speak  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers.  Such  a  career  makes  our  young 
men  animals,  but  ill-conditioned,  scraggy  lamb- 
kins at  the  best.  Dissipation,  of  course  degrad- 
ing and  enfeebling  every  where,  is  more  corrupt- 
ing and  destructive  here  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. It  begins  earlier,  and  is  less  modified  in 
its  influence  by  refined  tastes  and  habits  of  phys- 
ical exercise.  We  have  rakes  at  sixteen,  and 
worn-out  debauchees  at  thirty.  Our  women 
arc  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  this,  in  the 
encouragement  they  give  to  the  juvenile  weak- 
lings of  society,  who  have  the  time,  and  means, 
and  disposition  for  the  dissipation  of  fashion, 
and  not  the  heart  for  better  things.  Four-fifths 
of  the  beaux  who  do  all  the  polking,  waltzing, 
and  flirtation  of  the  gay  world,  are  boys  who 
should  be  still  under  the  ferule  of  the  school- 
master. The  awaking  of  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions, which  seems  the  great  purpose  of  fash- 
ionable life,  is  bad  at  any  age,  but  infinitely 
worse  in  early  youth,  when  to  invigorate  and 
not  to  excite  is  the  only  rule  conformable  with 
health. 

A  too  early  introduction  to  the  excitements 
of  social  life  is  no  less  the  ruin  of  the  health  of 
our  young  girls.  To  come  out — which  means 
the  exposure  of  a  youthful  beauty  at  her  ear- 
liest bloom  in  the  public  market-places  of  fash- 
ion— is  the  first  thought  of  opening  womanhood. 
How  carefully,  too,  is  the  article  manufactured 
and  set  off  to  suit  the  demand.  All  the  educa- 
tion of  the  fashionable  school  is  directed  toward 
the  early  development  of  the  emotions.  Bodily 
exercise,  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  feelings, 
and  the  calm  study  of  the  lessons  of  household 
duty,  if  not  utterly  disregarded,  are  all  made 
subordinate  to  the  undue  excitement  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  senses.  The  excessive 
cultivation  of  music  and  dancing  in  early  youth 
does  more  than  any  other  cause  toward  excit- 
ing a  morbid  sensibility  in  young  girls.  Moth- 
ers, however,  with  an  eye  to  the  market,  are 
more  importunate  in  demanding  these  accom- 
plishments than  all  the  other  elements  put  to- 
gether of  a  good  education.  These  anxious 
mothers  will  insist,  with  a  pertinacity  that  no 
filial  pouts  or  tears  can  overcome,  on  the  hour's 
strumming  of  the  piano,  when  they  are  perfectly 
indifferent  whether  their  daughters  spell  that  in- 
strument with  an  -o  or  an  -er.  With  such  a  prep* 
aration  the  young  girl  cornea  out  all  palpitating 
with  sensibility,  and  finds  in  the  excitements  of 
fashionable  life  those  stimulants  in  abundance 
with  which  with  an  eager  thirst  she  quickly  de- 
bauches herself.  Much  of  the  ill  health  of  our 
women  has  been  attributed  to  early  marriages, 
but  physicians  tell  us  that  celibacy,  with  the 
emotional  tendencies  of  our  young  girls,  is  more 
dangerous  than  matrimony.  To  believe  thai 
the  only  object  in  life  is  a  husband,  and  to  bo 
educated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  lit  for  nothing 
else  than  to  catch  one,  may  result  in  making 
useless  wives,  but  its  worst  effect  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  class  of  unhealthy  and  miser- 
able spinsters 
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It  is  not  easy  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  the 
causes  of  the  ill  health  of  our  men,  women,  and 
children,  nor  to  give,  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
article,  all  the  reasons,  some  of  which  accord- 
ingly are  held  in  reserve — "Why  we  get  sick." 


MERLINVILLE. 
I. 

IT  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am  a  single  man.  I 
have  tried  over  and  over  again  to  get  rid  of 
the  objection,  and  never  by  any  possible  chance 
miss  an  opportunity  of  interesting  myself  in  the 
Last  and  Best  Gift.  But  somehow  it  don't  an- 
swer. A  man  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice 
before  he  can  throw  a  lasso  successfully,  and  I 
am  sure  a  wedding  ring  presents  many  more 
difficulties.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  (I  would 
not  speak  it  for  the  world  if  my  name  were  put 
to  this  article,  because  it  might  compromise  me), 
I  am  too  bashful  and  nervous  for  the  trying 
ordeal  of  Popping  the  Question,  which  really  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  audacity  and  presence  of 
mind.  Married  men,  I  know,  brag  about  the 
ease  with  which  they  have  obtained  their  wives, 
but  married  men  are  all  hypocrites — the  most 
experienced  and  diabolical  hypocrites  in  the 
whole  universe.  When  I  hear  them  go  on  in 
this  way,  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  if  one  could  only  put  a  little  glass  win- 
dow in  their  side — like  the  ingenious  gentleman 
who  made  a  scientific  camera  of  his  stomach — 
and  take  a  peep  at  their  hearts,  great  seams, 
not  wholly  healed,  of  cruel  wounds  received  in 
early  conflicts  with  Cupid  (the  greatest  warrior 
and  general  in  the  world,  because  he  always 
gains  the  day),  would  be  found  to  corrugate  the 
fibres  of  that  organ.  Nature  has  kindly  or- 
dained that  man  shall  have  certain  experiences 
in  this  world,  as  well  as  certain  diseases,  and 
the  capacity  for  being  jilted,  and  feeling  very 
wretched  about  it,  is  a  part  of  this  wise  dispen- 
sation. 

I  have  a  little  maxim  which  has  been  of  in- 
estimable service  to  me.  It  is  this  :  If  you  have 
not  a  wife  of  your  own,  cultivate  the  good  graces 
of  the  wife  of  somebody  else.  The  gracious  sex 
is  never  indifferent  to  kindness  and  coaxing, 
and  a  man  must  be  a  horribly  mean  fellow  if  he 
can  not  gather  a  few  smiles  from  the  placid 
brow  of  the  severest  spouse.  If  you  can  not 
reap  the  profit  of  an  entire  harvest,  glean  up 
what  scanty  ears  the  owner  has  left  for  your 
nimble  fingers.  Smiles  are  so  precious  in  this 
gloomy  world  that  it  is  almost  fair  to  steal  them 
if  you  can't  get  them  in  any  other  way. 

A  man  with  these  loose  principles  could  not 
have  found  a  more  desirable  spot  for  indulging 
in  smile-larceny  than  the  house  of  Mr.  Woothen 
— where  this  veritable  story  commences.  The 
place  itself  was  an  architectural  broad  grin.  It 
was  most  exorbitantly  happy,  and  defied  all  the 
efforts  of  indigestion  to  make  it  otherwise. 
Marianna  of  the  Moated  Grange — that  hope- 
lessly soul-rent  damsel — would,  I  am  sure,  have 
been  perfectly  jolly  in  it.  There  was  nothing 
"stuck  up"  about  it,  and  no  one  on  earth — not 


even  Mr.  Ruskin— could  say  to  what  style  of 
architecture  it  belonged.  It  defied  the  rule  and 
measure  of  schools,  and  stood  out  as  a  bold  and 
happy  inspiration  of  a  somewhat  demented  archi- 
tect. You  could  see  it  for  miles  and  miles,  as 
you  went  down  on  the  Sound  steamer,  but  it 
never  looked  brownly  baronial,  or  darkly  stern, 
like  other  big  houses  on  other  big  hills.  Trans- 
plant half  a  dozen  such  houses  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  literature  of  that  romantic 
stream  would  perish  in  convulsive  fits  of  laugh- 
ter. Its  jaunty  gables,  its  insolent  tower,  its 
ridiculously  red  roof,  seemed  to  cry  out,  "Here 
we  are,  ready  for  a  spree  on  the  shortest  notice  ! 
Who'll  run  up  the  hill  for  a  romp  ?"  It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  make  them  look  dignified. 
No  one  felt  the  slightest  alarm  at  going  up  to 
the  gate,  although  it  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
opened  on  distressingly  clean  gravel  walks  ;  on 
the  contrary,  picnic  parties  frequently  strolled 
into  the  grounds,  and  launched  into  the  mad- 
dest merriment  long  before  they  discovered  that 
they  were  trespassers ;  and  even  then,  they  only 
laughed  at  the  thing  as  a  capital  joke.  And  when 
you  did  get  inside,  there  was  enough  to  satisfy 
you ;  such  flowers,  blowing  all  the  year  round, 
and  trees,  playing  at  shadow  with  the  sun,  but 
with  a  perfect  understanding  not  to  stand  in  his 
way  at  all,  and  serpentine  paths  twisting  about,  as 
if,  like  Adam  and  Eve,  they  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  straight  in  such  a  paradise. 

Merlinville  was  unquestionably  a  happy  in- 
stitution, and  the  family  who  occupied  it  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  it  with  hearty  good-will. 
It  was  not  an  extensive  family,  by-the-way, 
and,  in  fact,  consisted  of  only  three  members, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woothen  and  their  daughter  Hel- 
en— a  serenely  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen.  But 
the  house  was  always  filled  with  visitors,  who 
came  down  on  the  most  paltry  and  contemptible 
excuses,  and  were  persuaded  to  stay  with  an 
ease  that  was  really  humbling  to  human  na- 
ture. Mrs.  Woothen  was  fond  of  society,  but 
being  of  feeble  constitution  could  only  indulge 
it  at  her  own  expense.  She  was  eminently 
domestic,  too,  and  sensible  that  there  was  no 
place  like  home.  There  she  was  as  lively  as  a 
cricket,  and  would  chirp  away  for  bonis  and 
hours  together  without  feeling  any  of  that  las- 
situde which  was  sure  to  attack  her  the  mo- 
ment she  deserted  it.  Mr.  Woothen  was  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  large  appetite  for  business,  and 
a  passion  for  clean  linen  and  flowers.  lie  went 
up  to  town  every  morning  by  the  eight  o'clock 
boat,  presenting  a  bleached  and  fragrant  ap- 
pearance ;  he  came  down  by  the  three  o'clock 
boat,  looking  wilted  and  seedy.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  was  out  again  in  all  the  fragrance 
of  early  youth,  and,  with  a  gigantic  straw  hat 
on  his  head,  plunged  into  garden  work  with 
a  zest  that  is  only  known  to  simple  natures, 
who  find  a  drop  of  joy  in  every  flower-cup,  and 
add  them  all  to  the  great  goblet  of  home  hap- 
piness which  they  quaff.  Mr.  Woothen  was  a 
happy  illustration  of  a  pure  American  spirit. 
He  was   devoted  to  his   business,  his  wife,  his 
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child,  his  horses,  and  his  garden.  He  never 
neglected  one  or  the  other.  lie  found  pleasure 
ling  into  t  he  hot  streets  of  the  money-chan- 
gers, and  pleasure  in  returning  to  the  cool  shades 
of  home,  lie  was  blessed  with  a  healthy  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  and  knew  how  to 
surround  himself  with  its  attributes.  He  had 
studied  men,  and  could  avoid  rubbing  against 
their  harsh  points.  He  had  made  the  most  of 
his  youth  in  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
world,  and  sat  down  now  with  a  perfect  conviction 
that  what  he  enjoyed  was  icorth  enjoying.  In 
one  of  his  wild  flights  through  Europe  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  present  wife,  and  he 
always  insisted  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
view  he  had  ever  seen  there.  Mrs.  Woothen 
was  an  English  woman  by  birth,  but  she  had 
not  seen  her  native  land  for  eighteen  years ;  her 
family  had  disappeared,  and  she  knew  no  coun- 
try but  that  which  claimed  her  husband  and 
child. 

Of  the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without 
rushing  into  absurdities.  Helen  was  net  beau- 
tiful, according  to  the  wax-doll  model  of  beauty. 
Any  quantity  of  girls  had  plumper  cheeks,  and 
taller  figures,  and  longer  hair,  and  larger  eyes. 
She  was,  indeed,  only  moderately  supplied  with 
these  elements  of  beauty;  but  they  were  blend- 
ed with  such  marvelous  aptness  that  it  took 
months  and  months  to  find  out  where  they  be- 
gan and  where  they  ended.  At  first  you  thought 
she  was  a  tidy  little  girl ;  then  you  thought  she 
was  pretty;  then  you  thought  she  was  hand- 
some ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  hit  upon  the 
exact  thought,  that  she  was  the  dearest  little 
girl  in  the  world,  and  generally  stuck  to  it  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  She  had  an  enormous 
number  of  little  ways  of  her  own  that  never  can 
be  equaled  in  this  world.  It  was  perfectly  won- 
derful to  see  her  stealing  about  the  house  with 
the  demureness  of  a  matron  and  the  brightness 
of  a  goddess,  touching  all  things  with  usefulness 
and  beauty.  My  own  impression  is  that  she 
did  the  entire  work  of  the  establishment,  and 
bribed  the  servants  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
From  morning  to  night  she  had  something  on 
her  precious  little  mind,  and  thoughtfully  de- 
vised ways  and  means  for  conquering  circum- 
stances. But  when  Mr.  Woothen  returned  from 
the  city  she  was  as  calm  and  collected  as  the 
City  Coroner,  and  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if 
she  had  been  waiting  in  listless  idleness  for  this 
opportunity  of  having  a  romp.  Sedate  persons 
arc  generally  susceptible  of  keen  enjoyment,  and 
the  most  philosophical  are  sometimes  the  most 

jolly. 

"What  admirable  spirits  that  dear  girl  en- 
joys !"  said  Mr.  Woothen,  as  Helen  rushed  down 
the  path  in  a  rough-and-tumble  race  with  an 
immense  Newfoundland  dog. 

"  We  are  all  in  good  spirits  when  you  come 
heme,  my  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Woothen.  The  most 
effective  compliments  in  the  world  are  made  by 
married  women.  They  know  where  the  feather 
tickles. 

"  And  if  /  did  not  feel  happy  and  proud  with 


so  much  beauty  around  me,  and  two  such  treas- 
ures by  my  side,  I — I  ought  to  be  kicked  !" 
II. 

It  is  morning,  and  a  dark  and  dreary  one, 
with  dashes  of  sulky  wind  and  rain.  Merlin- 
ville  goes  in  for  jollity  notwithstanding,  and 
struggles  creditably  against  the  elements.  There 
is  plenty  of  activity  in  the  house  and  in  the  gar- 
den, for  Mr.  Woothen  has  gone  to  his  den  in 
Wall  Street,  and  things  are  being  set  to  rights 
at  home — that  is  to  say,  every  thing  is  turned 
topsy-turvy. 

An  indignant  excitement  is  occasioned  among 
the  domestics  at  this  moment,  by  the.  appear- 
ance of  a  carriage,  which  is  seen  to  rush  up 
the  avenue.  "Visitors  and  brooms  (however 
good-tempered  they  who  wield  them)  are  rat- 
ural  enemies,  and  can  never  be  reconciled  in 
this  wicked  world.  The  excitement  rises  to 
fever  heat,  when  Mr.  Woothen  is  seen  to  leap 
from  the  carriage,  looking  very  pale  and  trem- 
ulous. Every  one  knows  something  has  hap- 
pened— even  the  dog.  Fate  never  knocks  a 
man  down  without  making  others  tremble  at 
the  blow.  Any  quantity  of  shadows  hover  round 
the  unfortunate. 

"Good  Heavens!  papa,  what  is  the  matter?" 
cried  Helen  (who  had  just  surreptitiously  di- 
vested herself  of  a  suspicious-looking  apron  and 
a  pair  of  dingy  working  gloves). 

"  Fetch  your  mamma,  dear ;  bring  your  mam- 
ma ;  a  dreadful  calamity  has  fallen  on  us." 

It  can  be  described  in  a  few  words — what 
calamity  can  not  ?  We  may  be  copious  about 
the  sting  of  a  mosquito,  but  there  are  few  words 
to  utter  when  we  have  been  stricken  by  the  fang 
of  the  deadly  rattlesnake.  Mr.  Woothen  had 
been  robbed  and  ruined.  He  had  discovered 
that  morning,  on  going  to  his  office,  that  his 
business  partner  and  his  confidential  clerk  had 
both  decamped,  bearing  with  them  not  only  a 
large  amount  of  deposited  specie,  but  all  the 
funds  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  banks.  It 
was  suspected,  and  with  every  show  of  reason, 
that  they  had  gone  to  California,  although,  as  a 
European  steamer  had  sailed  that  day,  it  was 
possible  they  might  have  gone  to  Europe.  Both 
places  are  highly  favored  by  members  of  the 
Bolter  Family. 

"  Hopelessly  broken  and  ruined,  I  have  but 
one  course  open  to  me.  Every  thing  I  possess 
in  the  world  must  be  surrendered  to  my  credit- 
ors, else  they  will  think  I  am  implicated  in  this 
scandalous  transaction.  Our  house,  our  furni- 
ture, our  horses,  our  every  thing  must  go.  I 
have  nothing,  nothing  left !" 

"Except  my  love,  dear!" 

"And  mine,  papa!" 

Four  weeks  after  this  event  a  great  sale  took 
place  at  Merlinvillc.  A  retinue  of  empty  carts 
filled  the  avenues,  and  the  drivers  amused  them- 
selves by  gathering  magnificent  nosegays  for 
their  spouses  and  sweethearts  in  the  hot  city. 
III. 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  events 
of  the   last   chapter,   and  great  changes  have 
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taken  place.  Broken  men  are  like  broken  glass 
in  kaleidoscopes.  The  slightest  jostle  produces 
an  infinite  variety  of  pictures  in  their  little- 
sphere. 

This  is  a  very  good  world  so  long  as  you  are 
prosperous,  but  a  very  bad  one  the  moment  you 
cease  to  be  so.  There  are  plenty  of  good  fel- 
lows who  feel  for  another  Avith  the  right  kind  of 
earnestness  so  long  as  that  other  can  keep  the 
mill  going.  But  the  moment  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity changes,  they  are  apt  to  carry  their  grain 
to  another  quarter,  and  leave  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  rats.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  it  is  so,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Let  your  coat  get 
out  at  elbows  and  try,  if  you  doubt  my  word. 
Society  is  a  broad  and  sparkling  river ;  so  long- 
as  you  can  keep  on  the  surface  it  is  well  enough, 
but  the  moment  you  fail  to  do  so,  you  sink  into 
under-currents  that  will  infallibly  cany  you  to 
the  bottom.  There  are  precious  few  diving-bells 
in  society  to  fish  you  up  again. 

The  Woothens  no  longer  belonged  to  society. 
They  had  dropped  plump  down  to  the  bottom 
at  one  fell  swoop.  •  The  shock  was  great  to  all, 
but  it  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Woothen.  He  was 
a  man  who  looked  on  his  business  and  his  home 
as  established  facts  about  which  there  could  be 
no  kind  of  doubt.  If  he  had  possessed  millions 
he  would  have  still  pursued  the  one,  because  he 
loved  it,  and  because  it  had  become  as  much 
a  natural  habit  with  him  as  it  was  to  go  to  bed 
and  sleep.  Every  other  thought  was  centred  on 
the  other.  To  be  rudely  deprived  of  both  in 
one  instant  of  spiteful  fate  was  more  than  he 
could  realize  with  calmness.  He  could  not  look 
the  reality  in  the  face,  as  a  man  should  do,  but 
took  furtive  side  glances  at  it  and  ran  away, 
shocked  and  helpless  at  the  spectacle  he  beheld. 
This  moral  cowardice  increased  with  every  new 
incident  of  the  drama  in  which  he  was  doomed 
to  be  the  principal  player,  and  resulted  finally 
in  the  catastrophe  of  madness.  Ill  luck  is  al- 
ways double-fisted.  Mr.  Woothen  was  now  a 
helpless  maniac  in  a  public  asylum,  where  he 
cultivated  imaginary  flowers,  and  attended  to 
an  imaginary  business  with  all  his  former  assi- 
duity, but  with  a  ghastly  melancholy  painted 
on  his  brow,  which  nothing  could  assuage. 

The  Woothcns  lived  in  a  way  that  no  one  could 
understand,  except  those  who  have  very  little 
money  and  a  good  deal  of  thought  about  such 
matters.  They  rented  rooms  in  a  house  on  the 
east  side  of  New  York,  and  kept  themselves 
strictly  secluded.  They  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  reputation  of  being  poor 
and  proud  ;  and  very  likely  deserved  it  too.  It 
WAS  well,  perhaps,  that  such  sorrow  as  theirs 
should  be  proudly  pent-up  in  two  small  rooms; 
it  might  have  inoculated  the  whole  house  other- 
wise. If  people  would  only  acquire  more  of  the 
habit  of  keeping  their  griefs  to  themselves,  they 
would  save  honest  folks  a  good  many  spasms. 

When  the  neighbors  asked  the  landlord  what 
sort  of  people  they  were  on  the  third  floor,  that 
gentleman  rcsj>onded : 

•'Very  polite,  very  cleanly,  very  punctual. 


Old  woman  always  ailing ;  young  woman  al- 
ways comforting  her,  and  working  night  and 
day  at  frame-work  and  fancy  things.  Young 
woman  looks  as  if  she  wanted  rest." 

And  that  was  all  that  the  world  knew  of  the 
Woothens. 

IV. 

"It  is  not  I  who  should  ask  you  to  love  me, 
Helen.  You  are  kind  and  good  beyond  my 
praise,  even  in  speaking  to  one  whose  fate  has 
been  cursed  like  mine." 

"  Both  our  lives  have  been  turned  from  their 
natural  channels,  Charles.  We  must  learn  to 
forget  the  past." 

"God  knows,  I  would  do  so  if  I  could.  I 
know  I  am  wrong  and  selfish  to  pursue  you  as 
I  do,  but  I  can  not  help  it.  You  are  the  only 
one  in  this  world  who  can  remember  me  without 
reproach ;  who  can  feel  for  me  without  con- 
tempt ;  who  can  hear  me  without  pity." 

"I  know  your  heart,  and  the  great  sorrow 
that  fills  it." 

"  I  could  have  borne  to  part  with  you  a  year 
ago.  The  struggle  would  have  been  less  severe, 
for  I  should  not  have  met  with  coldness  from 
all,  even  if  it  had  then  come  from  you.  But 
now,  all  I  have  in  the  world  is  your  trust,  your 
consolation,  your  love.  Helen,  dear  Helen,  do 
not  ask  me  to  forget  the  past ;  there  may  be  no 
future  in  this  world  for  either  of  us  ;  and  but  a 
wretched,  scanty  present.  But  the  past  may  be 
ours  with  all  its  brilliant  halo  of  happiness  and 
love.  Oh !  let  us  not  forget  the  past  while  it 
is  illumined  with  a  single  joy.  We  loved  then, 
and  dared  to  acknowledge  it;  but  now  I  trem- 
ble like  a  craven  when  I  whisper  it  in  your  ear. 
I  know  I  am  wrong  to  speak  to  you  in  this 
way,  but  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  must  out  with 
it." 

"  Be  more  of  a  man,  Charles.  For  my  sake 
be  more  of  a  man.  It  sounds  strange  for  a 
poor  weak  girl  to  give  you  this  advice,  but  it  is 
good,  believe  me.  I  have  learned  the  value  of 
resignation,  and  I  pray  God  that  you  may. 
These  bitter  struggles  with  fate ;  these  never- 
ending  conflicts  between  glowing  hope  and  stern 
reality,  can  lead  to  no  possible  good.  Do  not 
think  me  indifferent  to  your  love.  I  know  that 
it  is  great,  and  true,  and  manly,  and  worthy  of 
a  better  object  than  I,  but  it  is — oh!  you  know 
it  is — cruel  to  remind  me  of  it  now.  We  must 
try,  sincerely  and  truly,  to  forget  the  past.  My 
griefs  are  at  least  as  great  as  yours,  my  love  as 
boundless.  We  arc  still  equals,  as  we  have  al- 
ways been.  Let  us  be  equal  in  the  calm  effort 
to  bear  up  against  the  misfortunes  that  have 
fallen  so  heavily  on  both  of  us." 

"You  are  right,  Helen.  The  fiends  that 
brood  in  my  soul  mock  at  the  bitter  truth  you 
utter,  but  it  is  right.  I  could  have  borne  every 
thing  witli  patience  had  the  world  treated  you 
with  a  little  more  kindness,  but  to  see  you  toil- 
ing through  the  long  wintry  nights,  to  see  you 
wearing  out  your  dear  life  in  one  unceasin  ef- 
fort, and  to  know  that  T,  who  havi  hi  ;  II 
this  on                          r  you  nothing,  not  even 
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my  love,  drivei  me  to  despair.     J  wish  I  were 
dead ! ' 

She  touched  his  hand  with  her  own,  and  gazed 
with  calm  splendor  into  his  eves. 

••  We  arc  neither  rich  enough  to  pity  the  oth- 
er, but  we  have  one  mutual  consolation,  one 
common  sympathy.  Our  misfortunes  have  hcen 
provoked  by  no  fault  of  ours.  You  must  not 
upbraid  yourself,  or  you  upbraid  me.  I  can  not 
be  your  wife,  but  you  hold  my  heart,  Charles, 
and  I  will  never  be  another's.  We  shall  meet 
often,  I  trust  and  believe,  but  it  must  not  be  at 
our  humble  home.  My  mother  has  much  to 
mourn,  and  she  is  bitter  in  her  grief.  She 
wrongs  you,  I  know,  but  I  must  not  add  to  her 
sorrows  by  opposing  her  will.  Farewell,  Charles, 
I  must  leave  you  now.  Do  not  think  unkindly 
of  me  because  I  have  spoken  firmly  to  you.  If 
you  knew  how  broken  in  heart  and  spirits  I  am, 
you  would  not  love  me  less  than  you  ever  did." 

"More — more,  dear  girl !  I  can  not  say  what 
I  would  to  you,  but  from  this  day  forward  I  live 
but  for  you.  Not  to  torment  you  with  my  self- 
ish passion,  but  to  cheer  you  as  best  I  can,  and 
protect  you  with  the  arm  of  a  brother." 

A  good-looking  fellow  always  looks  doubly 
handsome  when  he  says  a  generous  thing,  and 
Helen  Woothen  might  well  feel  proud  of  her 
beau  at  this  moment ;  and  proud  she  was  too. 
But  her  pride  was  a  scanty  cement  for  a  broken 
heart. 

V. 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing  at  all.  You  will  be  right 
enough  in  a  week  or  two.  Why,  you  will  scarce- 
ly believe  it,  but  I  have  been  given  over  three 
times  by  the  doctor,  and  have  always  come  out 
at  the  big  end  of  the  horn,  as  fresh  as  a  shad. 
Once  I  had  a  desperate  pleurisy,  which  abused 
me  in  the  most  awful  manner,  and  got  me  down 
ever  so  many  times.  But  I  was  determined  not 
to  give  in  to  such  a  mean  thing.  It's  bad  enough 
to  be  choked  from  the  outside  of  your  throat  in 
the  regular  way  of  business ;  but  to  be  choked 
from  the  inside  is  a  little  too  much  of  a  good 
joke.  Then  I  had  a  go  in  at  fever  and  ague, 
and  shook  all  the  flesh  off'  my  bones.  I  got  so 
thin  and  transparent  that  my  shadow  threw  a 
pale,  milk-and-watery  light  on  the  pavement, 
and  an  enterprising  showman  actually  proposed 
terms  to  me  to  exhibit  in  Chatham  Street  at 
sixpence  a-head.  I  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
idea  of  the  thing  that  I  got  fat,  and  frustrated 
the  design.  Next  I  was  given  over  as  a  hope- 
less consumptive ;  but  I  neglected  to  take,  my 
medicine,  and  recovered  in  spite  of  a  book  full 
of  prescriptions.  Now,  my  good  Miss  Woothen, 
I  have  crept  through  such  a  lot  of  doctor's  bot- 
tles that  I  know  what  every  medicine  is  intend- 
ed for,  and  I  am  sun;  that  the  stuff'  you  are 
taking — which  I  confess  is  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant to  an  uncultivated  taste — Mill  set  you  up 
like  every  thing  in  no  time.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  go  on  talking  until  you  arc  quite  re- 
covered." 

"  1  wish  you  could.  You  are  such  a  good, 
kind,  funny  fellow!"  said  the  poor  girl,  putting 


a  thin,  wasted  hand  on  the  quilt,  and  gazing  in 
his  face  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"A  most  estimable  creature!"  added  Mrs. 
Woothen,  patting  the  poor  hand,  and  bestowing 
a  somewhat  lofty  recognition  on  the  visitor. 
Tom  Twilton — the  gentleman  in  question — was 
a  person  of  mild,  useful  temperament,  addicted 
to  every  species  of  kindness,  and  unblushing  in 
his  efforts  to  make  himself  useful.  His  heart 
was  several  times  larger  than  his  head,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  phenomenon  all  his  ideas 
sprang  from  the  latter  organ.  By  profession  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  store  where  Miss  Woothen 
was  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  work,  and  had  in 
this  way  made  her  acquaintance.  That  unfor- 
tunate young  lady  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  indis- 
position immediately  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter.  For  some  days  she  had  been  uncon- 
scious of  every  thing  around  her,  and  was  now 
but  slowly  recovering.  The  moment  Tom  Twil- 
ton heard  of  her  sickness  he  insisted  on  talking 
his  way  up  stairs,  and,  by  a  thousand  little  kind- 
nesses, had  won  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of 
both  ladies.  He  never  came  empty-handed. 
Sometimes  he  was  bowed  down  by  a  heavy  car- 
go of  fruit ;  at  others,  he  had  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  Port,  which  his  grandfather  had  insisted  on 
sending ;  at  others,  he  brought  a  cake  of  solid 
soup,  which  he  pretended  was  a  great,  curious, 
and  novel  development  of  culinary  science,  ut- 
terly unknown  to  him  till  that  moment.  Any 
attempt  at  expostulation  was  thrown  away.  He 
festooned  every  thing  with  such  gay  masses  of 
words  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  serious  with 
him. 

"You  wish  I  could.  Perhaps  you  think  I 
can't.  That's  good !  Why,  you  don't  half 
know  me.  At  one  time  I  belonged  to  a  De- 
bating Society.  All  the  members  used  to  talk, 
and  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  if  they  could  speak 
for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  spell.  I  taught  them 
what  talking  was  ;  by  Jove  !  they  couldn't  get 
a  word  in  edgeways." 

"I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Society." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  was;  but  the  ungrateful 
bears  got  jealous  of  my  popularity,  and  one  of 
them  actually  had  the  audacity  to  move  that  I 
— Tom  Twilton — be  expelled  the  Society." 

"  Of  course  the  other  members  laughed  at  the 
idea  ?" 

"Well,  they  laughed  heartily  enough;  but, 
hang  them  !  they  all  voted  against  me.  They 
would  have  expelled  me,  if  I  had  rot  promised 
to  speak  only  when  my  turn  came.  When  it 
did,  you  had  better  believe  I  gave  them  a  good 
turn.  Now,  Miss  Woothen,  you  must  take  your 
medicine,  and  I  recommend  you  to  shut  your 
eyes,  pinch  up  your  nose  as  if  you  wanted  to  stop 
a  lit  of  sneezing,  and  swallow  it  down  like  an 
oyster.  That's  the  way.  Now  we'll  all  keep 
quiet,  and  you  can  take  a  little  sleep,  and  wake 
ii|)  presently  with  a  lot  of  new  strength.  I  can 
amuse  myself  with  the  newspaper.  1  always 
read  the  newspaper  from  beginning  to  end,  es- 
pecially   the   advertisements,    because    1   know 
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they  are  written  by  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, while  all  the  other  matter  is  manufactured 
by  half  a  dozen  fellows,  who  give  themselves  all 
sorts  of  airs  because  they  have  impudence  enough 
to  print  what  they  write.  After  all,  the  news- 
paper is  the  real  democratic  institution  of  a  free 
country.  No  one  can  stick  up  his  head  very 
high  in  it  without  getting  it  knocked.  See, 
here's  the  capitalist's  column.  Twenty  or  thir- 
ty fellows  advertise  that  they  can  lend  any 
amount  of  money  on  the  most  trifling  security. 
They  make  no  fuss  about  it,  but  take  their  sim- 
ple fifty  cents'  worth  of  space,  and  fill  it  like 
chambermaids.  Where  else  in  the  world  could 
you  find  so  many  eager  capitalists  lying  peace- 
ably by  each  other's  side,  and  making  so  little 
pretension  to  consideration.  They  are  like  a 
basket  of  live  crabs — all  ready  to  lay  hold  if 
they  only  get  a  chance.  It  is  all  nonsense  to 
call  a  newspaper  matter  of  fact  and  dry.  It  is 
the  juiciest  thing  in  the  world,  and  overflowing 
with  romance.  Before  newspapers  were  invent- 
ed novelists  were  scarce  ;  but  now  every  one  can 
write  a  novel  if  he  pays  attention  to  the  incidents 
of  the  day  as  recorded  in  the  newspapers.  I 
have  written  a  novel  myself,  and  expect  to  wake 
up  famous  one  of  these  fine  mornings.  It's 
making  the  tour  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
tried  every  large  publisher  in  every  large  city, 
and  am  now  giving  the  small  ones  a  turn. 
Perhaps  it  will  have  to  go  to  Europe  after  all — 
there  are  too  many  novel-writers  here.  Why, 
look  at  this  column — the  'Personal' — any  one 
with  a  lir tic  imagination  might  make  a  plot  out 
of  one  of  these  advertisements.  Here's  a  splcn- 
did  seed  for  a  giant  12mo  :  'The  last  male  rep- 
resentative of  the  ancient  familv  of  Wald- 
worth— ' " 

"Mr.  Twilton,  are  you  reading  correctly?" 
asked  Mrs.  Woothcn,  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  doubt  and  surprise. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honor  I  am.  There's 
a  lot  more.  I'll  read  it  to  you  :  '  The  last  male 
representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Wald- 
'],  now  almost  extinct,  or  at  best  surviving 
in  two  persons,  has  arrived  in  this  city.  After 
a  lifetime  spent  in  India  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  to  find  that  he  was  the  solitary  possess- 
or of  the  name.  From  information  he  has  gath- 
ered, he  is  led  to  believe  that  an  only  sister — 
Helen  Waldworth — intermarried  with  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  and  afterward  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  some  part  of  the  United  States.  This 
advertisement  is  inserted  by  an  anxious  broth- 
er, whose  greatest  hope  in  life  is  that  this  sister 
may  be  spared  to  him,  and  that  he  may  meet 
her  again,  and  pass  the  few  remaining  ye;irs  of 
his  life  in  happiness.  Any  information  concern- 
ing the  above-named  lady  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by — ' " 

Mr.  Twilton  was  interrupted  here  by  a  little 
incident  for  which  his  loquaciousness  was  un- 
prepared. Mrs.  Woothen  insisted  on  uttering 
three  distinct  screams,  dashed  her  pockethand- 
kerchief  to  her  temples  in  a  wild  and  desp* 
manner,  and  then  threw  herself  back  in  the  arm- 


chair in  a  very  hiccoughey  kind  of  fit.  Mr. 
Twilton  exerted  himself  with  commendable  zeal 
in  restoring  the  poor  lady,  and  after  having  failed 
with  salts,  achieved  a  success  by  ferociously  bit- 
ing the  tops  of  the  sufferer's  fingers.  After  which 
cannibal  operation,  the  lady  became  tranquil  and 
moist. 

"My  dear,  dear,  darling  child!"  cried  the 
good  soul,  throwing  herself  into  the  frightened 
girl's  arms,  "we  are  saved!  It  is  my  brother 
who  has  advertised ;  he  has  stepped  from  the 
grave  to  rescue  us  !" 

Mr.  Tom  Twilton  became  absurd.  He  made 
one  plunge  for  his  hat,  another  for  the  newspa- 
per, another  for  the  door,  and  then  disappeared 
violently  down  the  stairs. 

VI. 

"  It's  no  use  giving  the  girl  physic,  Joe.  She 
is  weak  enough  already.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
she  is  grieving  about  something." 

"It  can't  be  her  father,  because  he  is  getting 
as  sound  as  a  roach.  Every  day  he  is  more 
cheerful.  We  have  only  got  to  start  him  in 
business  again,  and  he  will  be  all  right." 

"No;  it  can't  be  the  father;  but  it's  some- 
thing, and  I  am  bound  to  find  out  what." 

The  above  conversation  took  place  between 
two  plethoric,  foreign-looking  gentlemen,  as 
they  sat  puffing  a  couple  of  excellent  cheroots 
on  the  ample  veranda  of  Merlinville.  One  pf 
them  was  Mr.  Joseph  Waldworth,  sole  male 
representative  of  the  Waldworth  line  of  great- 
ness; the  other  was  Dr.  Stockley,  connected 
with  the  East  India  Company's  service,  an  em- 
inent physician  and  a  boon  companion.  A  few 
words  are  necessary  to  explain  how  these  amia- 
ble cronies  found  their  way  to  Merlinville.  Mr. 
Thomas  Twilton  was  the  responsible  agent.  He 
had  seized  Mr.  Waldworth  by  the  throat,  and 
forcibly  conducted  him  to  the  humble  dwelling 
of  the  Woothens,  for  which  service  Mr.  Wald- 
worth insisted  on  starting  him  in  business.  An 
affecting  interview  took  place  between  the  long 
separated  brother  and  sister,  in  which  every 
thing  was  revealed.  A  change  of  residence 
ensued,  and  finally,  Merlinville  was  re-pur- 
chased. Joe  Waldworth  and  the  Doctor  ha- 
rassed the  owner  in  a  pitiless  way  until  he 
signed  the  deeds.  Mr.  Woothen  was  brought 
back  to  his  old  home,  and  the  associations  of 
the  place,  added  to  the  kind  and  attentive  treat- 
ment of  the  Doctor,  rapidly  restored  his  mental 
and  bodily  health.  The  only  uneasiness  now 
experienced  was  on  account  of  Helen,  whose 
weak  and  failing  state  afforded  just  grounds  for 
apprehension.  A  deep  and  alarming  melan- 
choly seemed  to  have  settled  on  her,  and  the 
pallid  traces  of  meek  suffering  were  never  ab- 
sent from  her  poor  face. 

"You  must  pump,  -Joe;  you  must  try  to  get 
at  the,  secrets  of  the  past  few  yean.  There  is 
something  we  don't  know  any  thing  about,  I  :nn 
sure.  Here  comes  your  sister.  I'll  take,  a  stroll 
through  the  garden  while  you  talk  to  her." 

The  idea  of  Joe  Waldworth  pumping  any 
one  was  in   itself  supremely  absurd.     All  he 
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could  do,  at  the  besl  of  times,  was  to  coax  his 
lister  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  then  strive,  like  a 
clumsv  grampus,  to  bring  her  to  dry  land  again. 

Miss  Helen  caught  him  in  the  aet. 

"You  are  a  nasty,  cross,  good-for-nothing, 
crusty  old  bachelor,"  she  cried,  kissing  him  on  the 
cheek,  "  and  don't  deserve  to  have  such  a  dear, 
good  sister  as  my  mamma.  It's  too  bad,  when 
every  thing  looks  so  gay  and  beautiful,  that  you 
should  make  her  cry  with  your  hot,  peppery, 
clephant's-tooth  of  a  temper." 

Mr.  Joe  Waldworth  could  not  find  words  to 
express  himself,  so  he  invented  an  agreeable 
little  pantomime,  with  which  he  relieved  his 
feelings ;  that  is  to  say,  he  shook  his  finger  sol- 
emnly in  Miss  Helen's  face,  until  that  discreet 
young  lady  laughed,  and  then  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms  (how  refreshing  it  would  be  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  tale  if  the  author  could  only  do  so), 
and  smothered  her  with  kisses.  She  broke  away 
from  him  with  an  elastic  joyousness  that  perfect- 
ly astonished  Mrs.  Woothen,  and  a  regular  romp 
ensued.  The  Doctor,  who  came  up  at  this  mo- 
ment, expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with  the 
svmptom. 

"I  have  not  seen  the  dear  girl  in  such  spirits 
for  months  and  months,"  said  the  lady. 

"The  walk  in  the  garden  has  done  you  good, 
Miss  Helen.  The  rhododendrons  look  very 
charming,  do  they  not?"  The  Doctor  asked 
this  absurdly  irrelevant  question  in  such  a  sly 
way  that  it  was  not  at  all  remarkable  the  young 
lady  blushed.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such 
tall  rhododendrons ;  nearly  six  feet  high,  I  am 
sure." 

That  night  Dr.  Stockley  informed  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Walworth  that  he  had  discovered  the  dis- 
ease under  which  his  niece  labored  ;  that  it  was 
frightfully  prevalent,  generally  fatal,  and  alarm- 
ingly rapid  in  its  symptoms — usually  marching 
in  patent-leather  boots.  The  old  fellows  made 
themselves  jolly  on  the  strength  of  the  discov- 
ery. They  little  knew  they  were  adding  a  new 
grief  to  the  overburdened  heart  of  Helen  Woo- 
then — crushed  and  spiritless  as  it  was. 
VII. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  the  young  man 
should  pursue  us  in  the  way  he  does.  We  are 
not  rabbits  and  hares,  that  we  should  be  hunted 
down  in  such  a  manner." 

"But,  sister,  what  is  your  objection  to  him?" 

"This;  that  his  father  was  the  cause  of  our 
min.  It  was  he  who  absconded  with  all  the 
funds  of  my  husband's  business,  and  left  him  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  us  to  struggle  with  the 
world  and  starve.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  we 
should  probably  have  all  perished  from  the  per- 
fidy of  this  man's  father.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
see  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  entertain  a 
single  thought  of  this  young  man  in  connection 
wilh  my  daughter.  There  was,  I  think,  some 
sort  of  feeling  between  them  before  the  unfor- 
tunate event  occurred;  but  I  am  certain  you 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  exists  now. 
Helen's  sickness  is  produced  by  agitation,  and  by 
—nu'inbrance  of  suffering  and  wrong — not 


by  love.  And  now,  my  dear  brother,  let  me  im- 
plore you  never  to  refer  to  this  subject  again. 
It  can  tend  to  no  good,  and  gives  me  pain." 

Mr.  Waldworth's  little  plots  for  the  future 
were  all  dashed  to  the  earth.  He  said  to  Stock- 
ley, 

"The  mother  and  the  father  are  alike  inex- 
orable ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  daughter  her- 
self is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  would  rather 
die  of  a  broken  heart  than  oppose  their  Avishes. 
There  is  only  one  thing  left  for  us  to  do.  We 
must  pack  up  our  things  and  go  to  Europe.  Per- 
haps change  of  scene  may  restore  the  poor  girl 
to  health  and  reason.  I'll  go  and  see  about  it 
directly." 

He  found  Mr.  Woothen  in  the  parlor.  Helen 
was  also  there,  propped  up  in  a  spacious  fauteuil, 
and  looking  very  feeble.  He  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  the  journey,  pointed  out  the  advantage 
to  Mr.  Woojhen  and  Helen,  and  expatiated  in 
a  blunt,  rapturous  manner,  on  the  pleasures  of 
a  Continental  tour.  He  pretended,  also,  that 
he  had  business  in  England ;  wanted  to  sell 
some  estates,  etc.,  and  could,  therefore,  afford 
to  treat  the  whole  party.  Mrs.  Woothen  was 
in  ecstasies,  and  Mr.  Woothen  ;  but  Helen 
seemed  more  surprised  than  delighted. 

"  Don't  press  it  too  hard,  Joe,"  whispered  the 
Doctor.  "Helen  is  too  weak  for  the  passage, 
lam  afrajd  she  has  not  strength  enough  for  the 
effort ;  it  is  a  great  one,  remember." 

A  carriage  gallops  up  to  the  hall-door,  and  a 
servant  enters  bearing  a  card,  with  "Mr.  Malt- 
by"  written  on  it.  A  bomb-shell  could  not  have 
created  a  greater  sensation  in  the  little  party. 
Mr.  Woothen  is  furious,  and  shrieks,  "I  will 
not  see  him  !  drive  him  away  !"  The  words  are 
scarcely  uttered  when  two  gentlemen,  who  have 
evidently  followed  close  on  the  servant's  heels, 
walk  into  the  room.  One  is  an  elderly  man, 
with  sunburnt  countenance  and  iron-gray  hair ; 
the  other,  a  young  man  of  about  eight-and-twen- 
ty,  tall,  well-proportioned,  and  eminently  hand- 
some. The  card  was  supposed  by  the  Woo- 
thens  to  have  been  sent  by  the  latter.  Their 
consternation  at  beholding  the  elder  stranger 
was  so  intense,  that  the  power  of  speech  and  of 
motion  seemed  to  be  suddenly  taken  from  them. 
The  Doctor  was  the  first  to  recover  his  presence 
of  mind,  but  the  stranger  motioned  to  him  im- 
periously to  remain  silent. 

"No  one  must  speak  here  until  I  have  said 
all  I  wish  to  say.  No  one  must  move  or  stir 
until  I  have  been  listened  to  and  sympathized 
with.  I  know  all  that  has  happened  in  this 
household  during  the  past  two  years;  all  tic 
wrong  and  all  the  agony  that  has  visited  it. 
They  are  nothing  to  the  wrong  and  agony  I  Inn  e 
suffered.  Hear  me,  and  judge.  Two  years  ago, 
this  day,  I  went  to  our  counting-house  and  dis- 
covered that  we  had  been  robbed — do  not  inter- 
rupt me;  that  our  confidential  clerk  had  de- 
camped with  all  the  resources  of  the  house, 
ing  it  bankrupt.  From  inquiries  I  made,  I 
was  induced  to  believe  that  he  had  sailed  in  tl: .• 
California  steamer  which  left  that  day.      I  de- 
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termined  to  follo-vv  him ;  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  procured  a  pilot-boat  to  convey  me  to  Pa- 
nama. I  was  not  without  hopes  that  we  might 
reach  there  as  soon  as  the  steamer,  but  we  did 
not,  and  I  had  to  follow  him  to  San  Francisco. 
I  discovered  traces  of  the  fugitive  in  this  city — 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  I  was  on  his  track — 
but  I  lost  them  again  immediately.  After  a 
while  I  learned  that  a  man  answering  his  de- 
scription had  sailed  for  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
I  followed,  and  was  again  too  late ;  he  (for  I 
was  now  certain  of  the  man)  had  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia. After  a  long  and  weary  passage  I  ar- 
rived in  that  country,  broken  in  health,  spirits, 
and  purse,  but  hopeful,  as  a  drowning  man  is 
apt  to  be.  The  excitement  and  the  hardships 
of  the  passage  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever.  I 
battled  against  it  as  long  as  I  could,  but  it  was 
too  strong  for  me,  and  I  had  to  succumb.  Too 
poor  to  procure  medical  aid  and  proper  atten- 
tion, and  now  quite  delirious,  I  was  conveyed  to 
a  public  hospital  in  the  interior.  After  several 
weeks  of  unconscious  suffering,  I  awoke  to  a 
perception  of  my  position — friendless,  money- 
less, weak,  and  awfully  emaciated,  but  still  sus- 
tained by  hope.  For  weeks  and  weeks  I  lay 
on  my  little  bed,  waiting  for  the  strength  that 
was  to  come,  and  planning  how  I  should  use  it 
to  best  advantage.  One  evening,  as  I  was  thus 
musing,  the  attendants  of  the  hospital  brought 
in  a  new  patient.  He  was  a  rough,  ragged  fel- 
low, who  had  been  picked  up  in  the  bush,  where 
he  had  been  found  wounded.  He  was  now  suf- 
fering from  internal  bleeding,  and  the  doctor 
told  me  that  it  was  scarcely  probable  he  would 
survive.  Shortly  afterward  they  probed  his 
wounds,  and  the  agony  of  the  operation  caused 
him  to  cry  out  with  pain.  There  was  something 
in  his  voice  that  made  my  blood  freeze.  I  held 
my  breath,  and  listened  again,  but  he  had 
fainted,  and  I  heard  him  no  more.  I  waited 
until  the  doctors  had  left  the  ward  and  all  the 
nurses  were  asleep.  Then  I  took  the  night- 
lamp,  and  crept  up  to  the  bed  of  the  new  pa- 
tient. The  light  fell  on  his  wasted  face,  and 
I  saw  that  it  was — as  I  had  apprehended — the 
villain  who  robbed  us.  lie  recognized  me, 
and  whined  out  a  wretched  excuse  for  his  per- 
fidy. The  bleeding  recommenced ;  the  doctors 
came,  and  the  chaplain.  He  was  warned  that 
he  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  live.  He  called 
me  to  his  side,  pointed  to  a  wallet,  and  bade 
me  search  in  it.  I  found  certificates  of  deposits 
in  various  banks,  under  various  names,  fur 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  money  he  had  abstract- 
ed from  ii-.  AVe  furnished  him  with  pens  and 
ink,  and  he  indorsed  them  all  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  and  assigned  them  over  to  me. 
He  begged  my  pardon,  and  I  knelt  down  by  his 
side,  and  prayed  with  him  that  he  might  obtain 
forgiveness  hereafter.  A  few  minutes  later,  and 
he  was  dead.  This  is  my  Btory,  I  have  only 
to  add  that  I  wrote  two  letters,  neither  of  which, 
it  seems,  came  to  hand.  For  the  rest,  you 
know  that  I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  and  that 
I  seldom  sav  any  thing  about  what  I  am  Lroi:i " 
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to  do  until  it  is  done.  I  don't  think  you  will 
be  much  annoyed  with  me  this  time,  when  you 
look  at  the  bank  account.  And  now,  my  dear 
"NVoothen,  we  will  have  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hands." 

And  hearty  it  was  all  round. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,"  said  the  Doctor, 
sententiously,  "if  that  girl"  (meaning  Miss 
Helen,  who  was  holding  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  younger  Maltby)  ' '  was  to  get  well 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  faculty  pre- 
scribes. It  is  astonishing  how  that  tall  speeLes 
of  rhododendron  agrees  with  her." 

"If  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  no  visit  to  Europe,"  complained 
Mr.  Waldworth. 

"  I  have  had  traveling  enough,"  said  the  eld- 
er Maltby. 

"  But  your  son  has  been  staying  at  home  too 
long.  Perhaps  he  would  not  object  to  a  trip 
across  the  water." 

"Really,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  that  bashful 
young  man,  ' '  I  think  we  can  effect  all  that  is 
desirable  without  going  so  far." 

And  they  did. 

THE  DOUBLE  HOUSE. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 

JAMES,  the  house  is  let." 
"Which?"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  never  looking 
up  from  his  dinner — for  a  dozen  patients-,  scat- 
tered over  a  dozen  square  miles,,  were  awaiting 
him. 

"The  house — the  Double  House.  The  one 
that  every  body  thought  would  never  get  a  ten- 
ant.    But  it  has." 

"Who?" 

' '  One  Dr.  Mcrchiston  ;  but  luckily  for  us,  he 
does  not  practice.  He  is  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune." 

"  Married  ?— children  ?" 

"I  really  don't  know.  But  I  should  rather 
think  not.  Most  family  men  would  object  to 
that  very  inconvenient  house.  It  might  suit  an 
eccentric  bachelor,  who  could  live  alone  in  the 
one  half,  and  shut  up  his  domestics  in  the  other, 
locking  the  door  of  communication  between. 
But  for  a  mistress  and  mother  of  a  family — dear 
me ! — one  might  as  well  live  in  two  separate 
houses.  One  never  could  hear  the  children  cry 
of  nights ;  and  the  maids  might  idle  as  much  as 
they  liked  without — " 

Here  I  turned  round,  finding  I  was  talking 
to  the  air.  My  husband  had  disappeared.  It 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  interest  lain  about  the 
Double  House,  or  the  people  thai  were  coming 
there. 

But  as  to  the  rest  of  our  village — speculation 
ran  wild  concerning  them.  First,  because  such 
a  grave,  dignified,  middle-aged  gentleman  as 
Dr.  Mcrchiston — of  such  composed  and  quiet 
manners,  too — should  have  chosen  to  live  in  so 
eccentric  and  uncomfortable  a  mansion.  (For, 
as  before  stated,  it  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Donble  House,  and  consisted  of  two  houses 
joined  together  by  a  covered  passage  and  door 
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of  commimication,  each  having  its  separate  en- 
trance, and  being,  in  fact,  a  complete  dwelling.) 
Secondly,  because,  when  the  furniture  was  sent 
In,  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  appointments  of 
two  distinct  habitations  ;  namely,  two  drawing- 
rooms,  two  dining-rooms,  two  kitchens,  and  so 
on.  The  wonder  grew — when  Dr.  Merchiston, 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  person,  "Mrs.  Mer- 
chiston's  maid"  (there  was  a  Mrs.  Merchiston, 
then!),  inducted  into  the  establishment  two  sets 
of  domestics ;  two  cooks,  two  housemaids,  and 
so  on. 

And  now  every  body  waited  for  the  master 
and  mistress,  who  had  to  make  a  long  journey 
from  London  by  post — for  all  this  happened 
when  I  was  a  young  married  woman,  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  I  will  confess  that  when  the 
diaise  and  four  thundered  past  our  house,  I 
peeped  from  under  the  blind.  But  in  the  car- 
riage I  saw  only  the  elderly  female  servant  and 
a  figure  leaning  back.  Dr.  Merchiston  was 
certainly  not  there.  Half-an-hour  afterward  he 
galloped  past  in  the  twilight  to  his  own  door, 
which  closed  upon  him  as  quickly  as  it  had,  a 
short  time  before,  closed  upon  the  others. 

"  Well,  they  are  come !"  said  I  to  James,  that 
evening. 

w  Who  ?"  he  ejaculated  most  provokingly. 

"The  Merchistons,  of  course.  And  nobody- 
is  a  bit  the  wiser." 

My  husband  put  on  his  quaintest  smile  (a 
merry  man,  children,  was  your  grandfather) — 
"Never  mind — there's  Sunday." 

My  hopes  revived ;  I  led  a  dull  life  in  James's 
long  absences,  and  had  been  really  anxious  for 
a  neighbor — a  pleasant  neighbor — a  true  gentle- 
woman. Yes,  of  course  wre  should  see  the  Mer- 
chistons at  church  on  Sunday,  for  a  large  pew 
had  been  taken,  cushioned  and  hassocked  to 
perfection ;  besides,  the  Doctor  looked  like  a 
respectable  church-going  gentleman. 

And  sure  enough,  when  service  began,  above 
the  high  pew,  distinct  to  the  eye  of  the  whole 
congregation,  rose  his  tall  head  and  shoul- 
ders. 

He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  though  his  hair 
was  already,  as  we  say  of  a  September  tree, 
"  turning."  He  had  a  large,  well-shaped  head, 
very  broad  across  the  crown,  just  where  my 
grandson  tells  me  lies  the  bump  of  conscien- 
tiousness ;  but  we  never  thought  of  such  folly 
m.  my  days.  Eor  the  face — I  do  not  clearly  re- 
member the  features,  but  I  know  the  general 
impression  conveyed  was  that  of  strong  will,  ca- 
pable of  any  amount  of  self-denial  or  self-con- 
trol. The  eyes,  though  honest  and  clear,  had 
at  times  a  certain  restlessness  of  motion ;  when 
steady  and  fixed,  they  were,  I  think,  the  sad- 
dest eyes  I  ever  saw.  His  countenance  was 
sickly  and  pale,  though  he  flushed  once  or  twice 
cm  meeting  the  universal  stare  ;  which  stare  in- 
creased ten-fold  when  ho  actually  repeated  au- 
dibly and  devoutly  the  responses,  which  the  Ru- 
bric enjoin*  on  the  congregation,  ajid  the  con- 
gregation usually  delegates  to  the  charity-boys 
1  the  clerk. 


Except  this,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  Dr.  Merchiston's  appearance  or  behavior.  He 
sat  in  his  pew  alone ;  he  went  out  as  he  had 
entered,  silently,  quietly,  and  alone.  In  an- 
other pew  sat  two  of  the  house-servants  and 
Mrs.  Merchiston's  maid.  The  lady  herself  did 
not  come  to  church  at  all  that  day. 

It  was  rather  disappointing — since,  by  Ape- 
dale  etiquette,  no  one  could  call  on  Mrs.  Mer- 
chiston until  she  had  appeared  at  church.  But 
we  heard  during  the  week  that  the  Rector  had 
called  on  Dr.  Merchiston. 

I  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Rivers  to  do  the  same 
— it  would  be  only  kind  and  neighborly.  After 
half-an-hour's  coaxing,  which  apparently  was 
all  thrown  away,  he  briefly  observed — 

"Peggy,  I've  been." 

"  Oh !  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  from  the  very 
beginning.  Which  door  did  you  knock  at? 
The  one  with  a  brass  plate,  and  '  Dr.  Merchis- 
ton' on  it  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  saw  him?  You  were  shown  up 
to  the  drawing-room — or  the  library  ?    Which  ?" 

"Library." 

"Was  he  alone?  Was  he  polite  and  pleas- 
ant ?     Did  you  see  his  wife  ?" 

Two  nods  and  a  shake  of  the  head  were  all 
the  answer  I  received  to  these  three  questions. 

"Dear  me!  How  odd!  Did  you  inquire 
after  her  ?     How  did  her  husband  say  she  was  ?" 

"Quite  well." 

"Nothing  more?" 

"Nothing  more." 

' '  Well — you  are  the  most  provoking  man  to 
get  any  thing  out  of." 

"And  you,  my  Peggy,  are  one  of  those  ex- 
cellent women  who  will  try  hard  to  get  out  of  a 
man  things  which  he  absolutely  does  not  know." 

I  laughed ;  for  what  was  the  use  of  quarrel- 
ing ?  Besides,  didn't  I  know  all  James's  little 
peculiarities  before  I  married  him? 

"Just  one  question  more,  James.  Have 
they  any  children  ?" 

"Didn't  ask." 

So  the  whole  Merchiston  affair  stood  precise- 
ly where  it  was — until  the  next  Sunday.  Then, 
in  the  afternoon,  as  I  walked  to  church,  I  saw 
a  lady  come  quietly  out  of  the  Double  House,  at 
the  left-hand  door — not  the  one  with  the  brass 
name-plate — close  it  after  her,  and  proceed  alone 
across  the  road  and  down  Church-alley.  She 
paused  a  moment  in  the  church-yard  walk,  which 
was  very  beautiful  in  the  May  afternoon,  with 
the  two  great  trees  meeting  overhead,  and  throw- 
ing chequers  of  light  and  shade  on  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  porch.  She  looked  around  as  if  she 
admired  and  enjoyed  this  scene,  with  its  pictu- 
resque groups  of  twos  and  threes — fathers  and 
mothers,  husbands  and  wives,  lingering  about 
and  talking  till  the  chime  of  bells  should  cease. 
She  looked  apparently  with  a  kindly  interest  on 
them  all,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  that 
they  looked  back  at  her,  dropped  her  vail  and 
hurriedly  entered  the  church. 

I  heard  her  asking  the  sexton,  in  a  low  voice, 
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which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  woman  still  young, 
' '  which  was  Dr.  Merchistori's  pew  ?" 

She  was  shown  in,  and  then — being  small  of 
stature — she  entirely  vanished  from  my  gaze, 
and  that  of  the  congregation. 

Could  it  be  that  this  was  Mrs.  Merchiston  ? 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  I  had  six 
successive  "  droppers-in"  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing— to  my  great  inconvenience,  for  I  was  mak- 
ing my  cowslip-wine — and  that  the  sole  subject 
of  conversation  was  Mrs.  Merchiston. 

"What  a  tiny  woman!"  "How  plainly 
dressed!  why,  her  pelisse  was  quite  old-fash- 
ioned." "Yet  somebody  said  she  was  young." 
"He  does  not  seem  above  forty,  either."  "How 
strange  that  he  should  let  her  go  to  church  alone 
— the  first  time,  too !" 

Such  were  the  comments,  blended  with  a 
small  quantum  of  lately-elicited  facts,  which 
reached  me  concerning  my  new  neighbors. 
"Very  odd  people — exceedingly  queer — ought 
to  be  inquired  into,"  was  the  general  conclusion. 
All  the  village  began  to  discuss  the  Double 
House,  the  duplicate  establishment,  and  the 
strange  circumstances  that  Dr.  Merchiston  had 
been  seen  out  every  day,  Mrs.  Merchiston  nev- 
er ;  that  Dr.  Merchiston  had  come  to  church, 
Mrs.  Merchiston  staying  at  home,  and  vice  versa. 

The  result  was,  that  the  Apedale  ladies  re- 
solved to  defer  ' '  visiting"  the  strangers  a  little 
longer ;  and  I  resolved  inwardly,  being  a  new- 
comer, and  hating  gossip  and  scandal,  to  call 
the  very  next  day. 

But  first  I  hazarded  a  question  or  two  of  my 
husband,  who,  of  course,  from  his  profession 
and  long  standing  in  the  county,  knew  every 
body  and  every  thing.     James  only  laughed. 

"Who  is  he,  Peg  ?  He  is  Evan  Merchiston, 
M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow." 

"And  Mrs.  Merchiston?" 

"Was  Barbara,  only  child  of  Thomas  and 
Barbara  Currie,  late  of  Apedale,  in  this  county, 
who  were  drowned  at  sea  in  seventeen  hundred 
and—" 

"  Stop,  stop !  you  are  like  an  animated  tomb- 
stone reading  itself  aloud.  The  very  stone — I 
have  seen  it  in  our  own  church-yard.  And  so 
she  was  born  at  Apedale  ?  But  what  a  little 
thing  she  must  have  been  when  left  an  orphan ! 
Hardly  a  twelvemonth  old." 

"Precisely.     Any  thing  more,  Peg?" 

"  No,  James  ;"  for  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own 
doubts,  as  if  that  soft,  mild  face  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  under  the  vail,  and  the  manly,  be- 
nevolent head  which  I  had  watched  the  previous 
Sunday,  did  not  prove,  despite  all  gossip,  that 
the  Merchistons  were  "respectable"  —  in  my 
sense  of  the  word,  which  was  wider  even  than 
that  of  my  neighbors.  "  A  respectable  man" — 
as  James  once  said  when  he  was  courting  me — 
"a  respectable  man  is  one  who  is  always  wor- 
thy of  respect,  because  he  always  respects  both 
himself  and  other  people." 

Perhaps  it  was  to  prove  my  own  "respecta- 
bility" in  the  latter  sense,  as  well  as  my  dignity 
in  being  James  Rivers's  wife,  that  I  dressed  my- 


self in  my  very  best  muslin  gown  of  my  own 
working,  and  my  pretty  green  silk  spencer  and 
hat  which  my  mother  gave  me  when  I  was  mar- 
ried, preparatory  to  calling  on  Mrs.  Merchiston. 

At  the  Double  House  arose  a  puzzle.  There 
were  two  front  doors,  and  which  should  I  knock 
at  ?  After  some  doubt,  I  thought  I  could  not 
do  better  than  follow  in  my  husband's  steps,  so 
I  gave  a  summons  at  the  brass-plated  door. 

A  man,  half  valet,  half  groom,  answered  it. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Merchiston  at  home  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am;  I  will  inquire,  if 
you  please.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  knock 
at  the  other  door  ?" 

Upon  which,  with  some  abruptness,  he  shut 
this  door,  and  left  me  outside. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "what  can  it  signify 
which  door  I  go  in  at?  though  'tis  rather  odd, 
too.'* 

However,  I  did  as  I  was  bidden,  and  was 
shown  by  a  neat  maid-servant  into  a  very  hand- 
some parlor — drawing-room  you  would  call  it 
now,  but  the  ""ike  had  not  then  reached  Ape- 
dale. 

By  the  appearance  of  a  sitting-room  you  can 
make  a  very  good  guess  at  its  occupant.  I  soon 
decided  that  Mrs.  Merchiston  was  young,  in- 
clined to  elegant  tastes,  especially  music,  thai; 
she  had  no  children,  was  left  a  good  deal  alone, 
and  probably  found  herself  in  that  dreariest  po- 
sition for  an  active  mind — that  of  a  lady  with 
nothing  to  do. 

After  a  considerably  long  interval  she  ap- 
peared. Her  welcome  was  courteous,*  even 
friendly,  though  not  without  a  slight  nervous- 
ness and  hesitation. 

It  certainly  had  not  been  her  toilet  that 
kept  me  waiting,  for  she  was  in  the  simplest 
possible  morning-gown  of  nankeen,  and  her  hair 
would  not  have  taken  a  minute's  dressing,  as  it 
curled  all  round  her  head  in  natural,  wavy  curls 
like  a  child's.  Very  childlike,  too,  were  both 
the  figure  and  face ;  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
she  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirty  years  old. 
She  was  not  exactly  pretty,  but  the  expression 
of  her  blue  eyes  was  very  beautiful,  perfectly 
simple,  trusting,  guileless,  and  gay;  just  the 
sort  of  woman,  in  short,  that  I  should  have  ex- 
pected a  grave  man  like  Dr.  Merchiston  to  choose 
out  from  the  world  of  women,  and  love  deeply, 
perhaps  even  madly,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

I  was  quite  satisfied,  nay,  charmed  with  her. 
When  we  parted,  after  a  much  longer  chat  than 
etiquette  required,  I  invited  her  warmly  to  our 
house.  -  • 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  come  in  a  friendly  way, 
but  I  believe  Dr.  Merchiston  does  not  wish 
much  visiting." 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Doctor's  name 
had  entered  into  our  conversation,  so  I  politely 
inquired  after  him,  stating  that  I  had  seen  him 
in  church,  hoping  I  should  soon  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  introduction.  I  expected  she  would 
take  the  hint,  send  for  her  husband,  and  per- 
form the  desired  introduction  now. 

But  Mrs.  Merchiston  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
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shr  merely  answered  my  inqu  briefly  as 

civility  allowed,  and  waived  the  subject. 

Curiosity  *  itrong;  1  could  not  let  it 

go. 

•■  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  is  not  on  account 

of  illness  that  Dr.  Merchiston  abstains  from 
visiting.  My  husband  thought  he  looked  in 
rather  weak  health." 

"Does  he  look  so?  In  weak  health?  Oh 
no — oh  no!" 

All  the  wife  was  indicated  in  that  start — that 
flush — that  paleness.  Yet  she  had  answered 
indifferently  when  I  inquired  after  him  ;  and  in 
her  conversation  and  the  surroundings  of  this 
room  there  Avas  no  more  trace  of  Dr.  Merchiston 
than  if  he  never  entered  there,  or  indeed  no 
longer  existed.  Likewise  in  her  form  of  speech 
I  had  noticed  not  the  hahitual  happy  "we" 
which  most  married  people  learn  to  use,  lut  the 
sad,  involuntarily  selfish  "I"  of  spinsters  and 
childless  widows.     It  was  incomprehensihle. 

I  hastened  to  atone.  "Indeed,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Merchiston,  you  need  not  he  alarmed.  It 
must  be  only  his  natural  paleness  which  strikes 
a  stranger,  while  you,  who  see  him  every  day — " 

"  Oh,  that  is  it — that  is  it,"  she  hurriedly  an- 
swered, and  took  me  to  the  window  to  show  me 
her  flowers.     Very  soon  after,  I  departed. 

Some  weeks  passed ;  she  returned  my  visit, 
and,  of  course,  I  paid  a  second.  Several  of  our 
village  wives  and  mothers  called  likewise.  It 
was  always  the  same  story :  they  had  been  re- 
ceived with  courtesy,  were  delighted  with  Mrs. 
McrHiiston,  but  no  one  ever  saw  her  husband. 
And  when  the  fathers  of  families  one  after  an- 
other paid  their  respects  to  the  Doctor,  they 
likewise  returned  well  pleased,  pronounced  him 
a  pleasant,  good-hearted,  gentlemanly  fellow, 
but  wondered  that  he  neve.r  introduced  them  to 
his  wife. 

Two  dinner-parties  were  made  for  the  new- 
comers, and  the  invitations  accepted ;  but  ere 
the  first,  Mrs.  Merchiston  was  "slightly  indis- 
posed ;"  and  at  the  second,  Dr.  Merchiston  was 
"  unavoidably  absent  on  business."  So  that  to 
both  dinners  either  came  alone ;  nevertheless, 
the  impression  they  severally  left  behind  was 
that  of  "exceedingly  nice  people." 

At  this  time  I  did  not  go  out  much;  and 
some  weeks  after,  your  mother,  children,  was 
born.  She  cost  me  a  long  illness,  almost  my 
life  ;  but  she  throve  well,  and  at  last  I  recovered. 
Mrs.  Merchiston  was  among  my  first  visitors. 

I  was  mind  to  sec  her,  for  she  had  been  very 
kind.  Many  a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  had 
come  from  the  Double  House  to  ours.  I  thanked 
her  as  warmly  as  I  felt. 

"And  your  husband  too — I  do  believe  he 
has  shot  half  the  partridges  in  the  county  for 
my  benefit — I  have  had  so  many;  besides,  ii 
was  he  who  rode  twelve  miles  to  fetch  James 
tli.it  night  they  thought  me  dying." 
"  \V;i-  it?" 

"Did  you  not  know?      Then    do   tell    hint, 

Mrs.  Merchiston,  how  much  1  thank  him  for  his 

goodness — fur  the  comfort,  the  help  He  was  to 


my  poor  James!     Ah,   he  could   understand 

what  a  husband  feels  when  his  wife  is  dying 

Mrs.  Merchiston  Btooped  over  th<  adle 

with  the  little  one  asleep.      She  did  not  spc:ik  a 
word. 

"But  you  will  tell  him,''  pursued  I,  earnest 
in  my  gratitude.  "What  an  excellent  man  he 
must  be !" 

"He  is,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  evidently 
steadied  carefully  down,  even  to  coldness.  "It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  do  a  kindne>-  to 
any  one.      May  I  look  at  the  baby  ?" 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  parlor,  lulling 
it  on  her  arms.  It  nestled  its  wee  face  into  her 
bosom. 

"No,  I  am  not  your  mother,  little  one.  Ah. 
no!" 

She  gave  the  child  back  to  me  and  turned 
away.     Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Then  taking  a  chair  by  me,  and  softly  strok- 
ing baby's  fingers,  she  said,  "  Children,  I  be- 
lieve, are  a  great  responsibility  and  a  heavy 
care  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  sadder  thing  still  never 
to  have  had  a  child.  There  can  be  no  love, 
no  happiness,  like  a  mother's ;  it  often  atones 
for  the  loss  of  all  other  love — all  other  happi- 
ness." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  at  times.  Because  motherhood  must 
forever  take  away  the  selfishness  of  grief.  How 
could  a  woman  feel  selfish  or  desolate — how 
could  she  indeed  know  any  personal  grief  at  all. 
ifshehadachild?" 

"You  are  speaking  less  as  a  wife  would  feel 
than  a  widow.  And  you  and  I,  Mrs.  Merchis- 
ton, can  not,  need  not,  dare  not,  talk  as 
widows." 

"  God  forbid !"  she  said,  with  a  shiver. 

I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  baby 
away,  and  conversing  of  every-day  things.  I 
have  great  pity  for  a  childless  wife,  unless,  as 
rarely  happens  in  this  world,  her  marriage  is  so 
supremely  happy  that  the  brimming  cup  leaves 
not  another  drop  to  be  desired.  Yet  even  then 
its  sweetness  is  apt  to  cloy,  or  become  a  sort  of 
dual  egotism,  which  feels  no  love,  sympathizes 
with  no  sorrow,  and  shares  no  joy,  that  is  not 
strictly  its  own.  Forgetting,  perhaps,  that  per- 
fect wedded  union  is  not  meant  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  two  only,  but  also  that,  from  their 
oneness  of  bliss,  they  may  radiate  a  wide  light 
of  goodness  and  blessedness  out  upon  the  world. 

I  rather  wondered,  knowing  from  report  and 
from  my  own  experience  what  good  people  the 
Merchistons  were,  thai  they  did  not  both  try 
more  to  live  this  life,  which  would  certainly  have 
made  them  happier  than  she,  at  least,  appeared. 
Yet,  as  I  said,  1  pitied  her.  No  one  can  seethe 
skeleton  in  bis  neighbor's  house,  or  the  worm  in 
bis  friend's  heart  ;  yet  we  know,  as  our  experi- 
ence of  life  grows  wider,  that  both  mu8t  as- 
suredly be  there. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
chat  ;  the  baby  had  opened  our  hearts.  We 
wi  re  grow  ing  better  than  acquaintance— friends. 
\N  e  planned  social  evenings  for  the  ensuing 
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winter,  in  which,  when  be  came  in,  Mr.  Rivers 

cordially  joined. 

"And  I  hope  we  shall  see  the  Doctor  too. 
Madam,"  continued  he,  breaking  out  into  im- 
pressiveness,  and  discarding  laconicism,  "  there 
isn't  a  man  alive  I  respect  more  than  your  hus- 
band." 

She  colored  vividly,  but  merely  observed, 
"  You  are  right — I  thank  you." 

We  were  all  standing  at  our  door,  she  being 
just  about  to  take  leave.  Suddenly  she  drew 
back  within.  At  that  moment  there  passed 
close  by — so  close  that  he  must  have  touched 
his  wife's  dress — Dr.  Merchiston. 

He  looked  in,  distinctly  saw  us  all,  and  we 
him. 

"Doctor — Doctor!"  cried  my  husband. 

In  crossing  the  street,  Dr.  Merchiston  turned, 
bowed  in  reply,  but  did  not  stop. 

"  Excuse  me,  I  had  something  to  say  to  him," 
cried  James,  and  was  off,  without  a  glance  at 
Mrs.  Merchiston. 

But  when  I  looked  at  her  I  was  really  alarmed. 
Her  limbs  were  tottering,  her  countenance  pale 
as  death.  I  half  carried  her  back  into  the  par- 
lor, and  made  her  lie  down ;  but  all  my  efforts 
could  scarcely  keep  her  from  fainting.  At  length 
she  said  feebly, 

■•Thank  you,  I  am  better  now.  It  is  very 
wrong  of  me.  But  I  could  not  help  it.  Oh, 
Mr<.  Rivers,"  with  a  piteous,  bewildered  look, 
"if  you  had  been  his  wife,  and  had  not  seen 
him  for  two  whole  years!" 

"Him!  Is  it  possible  you  mean  your  hus- 
band F 

"  Yes,  my  own  husband — my  dear  husband; 
who  loved  me  when  he  married  me.  God  knows 
what  I  have  done  that  he  should  not  love  me 
now.      Oh  me  !  what  have  I  been  saying  ?" 

"Never  mind  what  you  have  been  saying, 
my  dear  lady,  I  shall  keep  it  all  secret.  There 
now;  it  will  do  you  good  to  cry." 

And  I  cried  too,  heartily.  It  seemed  very 
horrible.  That  young,  fond,  pretty  creature,  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  as  her  husband,  and 
not  to  have  seen  him  for  two  whole  years.  Here 
was  explained  the  mystery  of  the  double  house 
— here  was  confirmation  entire  of  those  few 
straggling  reports  which,  when  I  caught  them 
flying  abroad,  I  had  utterly  quenched,  denied, 
and  disbelieved.  I  was  greatly  shocked,  and, 
as  was  natural,  I  took  the  woman's  side  of  the 
Question. 

"  I  thought  him  so  good,  and  you  so  happy  ! 
What  deceivers  men  are!" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Rivers,  in  one  man 
at  least,"  she  returned,  with  dignity;  "your 
husband  spoke  truly  when  he  said  there  was  no 
man  living  more  worthy  of  respect  than  Dr. 
Merchiston." 

"He  hat  not  lost  yours,  then?" 

'•  In  no  point." 

"And  you  love  him  still?" 

"I  do;  God  pity  me — I  do!"  She  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

There   was   then  but  one  conclusion   to  be 


drawn — one  only  reason  for  a  good  man's  thus 
mercilessly  putting  away  his  wife — some  error 
on  her  part,  either  known  or  imagined  by  him. 
But  no ;  when  I  looked  down  on  her  gentle, 
innocent,  childlike  face,  I  rejected  the  doubt  as 
impossible.  Nor  had  I  detected  in  her  any  of 
those  faults  of  temper  or  of  character,  the  "  con- 
tinual dropping  that  weareth  away  the  stone," 
which,  if  divorce  be  ever  justifiable  for  any  thing 
short  of  crime,  would  have  justified  it  in  some 
marriages  I  have  seen. 

"Does  any  body  know?  Not  that  I  mind, 
but  it  might  harm  him.  Mrs.  Rivers,  do  you 
think  any  body  at  Apedale  knows  ?" 

"Alas,  in  a  village  like  this,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  secret." 

She  wrung  her  hands.  "I  thought  so — I 
feared  so.  But  he  came  to  live  in  the  country 
because  the  doctors  said  London  air  was  killing 
me.    I  wish  it  had  killed  me — oh,  I  wish  it  had !" 

I  have  seen  the  look  of  despair  in  many  a 
wronged,  miserable  wife's  eyes,  but  I  never  saw 
it  so  mournfully  plain  as  in  those  of  poor  Bar- 
bara Merchiston.  I  took  her  to  my  arms,  though 
she  was  older  than  I,  and  asked  her  to  let  me 
comfort  her  and  be  her  friend,  if  she  had  no 
other. 

"Not  one — not  one.  But" — and  she  started 
back  with  a  sudden  fear — "you  will  not  be  my 
friend  by  becoming  an  enemy  to  my  husband." 

"I  have  no  such  intention.  I  condemn  him 
not :  to  his  own  Master  let  him  stand  or  fall." 

Probably  this  was  harshly  spoken,  for  she 
took  my  hand,  saying  imploringly,  "Pray  do 
not  misjudge  either  him  or  me.  I  was  very 
wrong  in  betraying  any  thing.  But  my  life  is 
so  lonely.  I  am  not  strong ;  and  this  shock  was 
too  much  for  me.  How  ill  he  looked — how  gray 
he  has  grown  !      Oh  Evan,  my  poor  husband  !" 

To  see  her  weeping  there,  without  the  slight- 
est anger  or  wounded  pride,  roused  both  feel- 
ings in  me.  I  determined  to  fathom  this  mys- 
terious affair;  and,  braving  the  usual  fate  of 
those  who  interfere  between  man  and  wife — 
namely,  being  hated  by  both  parties — to  try  and 
remedy  it,  if  I  could. 

"Tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Merchiston — be- 
lieve it  is  from  no  idle  curiosity  I  ask — how  long 
has  this  state  of  things  lasted  ?" 

"For  five  years." 

"Five  years!"  I  was  staggered.  "Entire 
separation  and  estrangement  for  five  years! 
And  for  no  cause  ?  Arc  you  sure — oh  forgive 
me  if  I  wound  you! — but  arc  you  sure  there  is 
no  cause  ?" 

"I  declare  before  Heaven — none!  He  has 
never  blamed  me  in  word  or  deed." 

"Nor  given  you  reason  to  blame  him?"  said 
I,  with  a  sharp  glance,  still  strongly  inclining  to 
the  rights  of  my  own  - 

"Me — blame  him?  blame  my  husband  ?"  she 
answered,  with  a  look  of  balf-reproarhful  won- 
der.     "1  told  you  he  loved  me." 

"But  lore  chan  ntinued  I,  very  cau- 

tiously, for  it  was  bard  to  meet  her  large  inno- 
cent eyes,  like  a  gazelle's  with  your  hand  on  its 
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throat.      "  Men  sometimes  come  to  love  other 
Women  than  their  wives." 

She  flushed  indignantly  all  over  her  face. 
"Yon  wrong  him — you  Wickedly  wrong  him. 
Hi-  life  Is,  and  always  has  been,  as  spotless  as 
my  own." 

Well,  thought  I,  I  give  it  up.  Either  she  is 
extraordinarily  deceived,  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
that  man  is  such  as  never  was  man's  before,  or 
the  problem  is  quite  beyond  my  solving.  Yet — 
une  more  attempt. 

"Just  a  word.  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Merchiston, 
how  and  when  did  this  sad  estrangement  begin  ?" 

"  Six  months  after  our  marriage.  We  mar- 
ried for  love;  we  were  both  alone  in  the  world; 
we  were  all  in  all  to  one  another.  Gradually 
he  grew  melancholy,  I  could  not  find  out  why  ; 
he  said  it  would  pass  away  in  time.  Then  he 
had  a  fever — I  nursed  him  through  it.  When 
he  recovered — he — he  sent  me  away." 

The  brute !  I  thought.  Just  like  a  man ! 
"But  how?"  I  said  aloud.  "What  reason  did 
he  give?     What  excuse  could  he  offer?" 

"None.  He  only  wrote  to  me,  when  away 
on  a  short  journey,  that  this  separation  must 
bo — that  it  was  absolutely  inevitable — that,  if  I 
desired  it,  he  would  leave  me  altogether- — other- 
wise, it  was  his  earnest  wish  we  should  still  live 
under  the  same  roof.     But  never,  never  meet." 

"And  you  never  have  met  ?" 

"Very  rarely,  only  by  the  merest  chance. 
Then  he  would  pass  me  by,  never  lifting  his 
eyes.  Once — it  was  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
our  separation — I  met  him  on  the  staircase.  I 
was  different  from  what  I  am  now,  Mrs.  Rivers; 
very  proud,  outraged,  indignant.  I  flung  past 
him,  but  he  caught  me  in  his  arms.  I  would 
not  speak ;  I  stood  upright  in  his  clasp  like 
stone.  'We  have  been  happy,  Barbara.'  'But 
never  can  be  again,'  I  cried,  passionately.  'No,' 
he  said  ;  'I  know  that — never  again.'  He  held 
me  close,  a  moment  or  two,  then  broke  from 
me.     We  have  never  met  since." 

Such  was  her  story,  which,  the  more  I  dived 
into  it,  became  the  more  incomprehensible.  No 
condemnatory  evidence  could  be  found  against 
the  husband ;  in  all  things  Mrs.  Merchiston's 
comforts  were  studied,  her  wishes  gratified.  She 
said  it  often  seemed  as  if  an  invisible  watch  were 
kept  over  her,  to  provide  against  her  least  de- 
sire. I  could  only  counsel  the  poor  wife  to  pa- 
tience, hope,  and  trust  in  God. 

She  left  me  a  little  comforted.  I  asked  her, 
would  she  not  stay?  was  she  not  afraid  of  meet- 
ing him  in  the  street? 

"  Oh  no !"  she  sighed,  "he  seems  to  know  in- 
tuitively my  goings  out  and  my  comings  in.  I 
never  see  him,  never,  not  even  by  chance.  I 
can  not  guess  how  it  happened  to  day.  Hoav  ill 
he  looked  I"  she  added,  recurring  again  to  what 
seemed  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  "Mrs.  Riv- 
ers, will  yon  entreat  your  husband  Co  watch  over 
him  to  be  friends  with  him — to  take  care  of 
him  ?      Promise  me  you  will." 

I  promised  licr,  poor  tender  thing!  and  I  in- 
wardly determined  to  watch  him  myself  with  a 


closer  eye  than  that  of  my  simple-hearted  hus- 
band, to  whom,  of  course,  I  told  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

He,  like  me,  was  now  fairly  bewildered. 
"Peggy,"  he  said,  "hadn't  you  better  let  the 
thing  alone  ?" 

"  Let  it  alone !"  I  cried ;  "  such  a  cruel  sor- 
row, such  a  flagrant  wrong — never !" 

"Well,"  kissing  me,  "  perhaps  you  are  right, 
Peg,  my  dear.     Happy  folk  ought  to  help 
miserable." 

I  set  to  work.  Woman's  wit  is  keen,  and  I 
had  my  share  of  the  quality. 

We  invited  Dr.  Merchiston  to  our  house  ;  he 
came,  at  first  rarely,  then  frequently.  Of  course 
Mrs.  Merchiston  was  always  included  in  these 
invitations,  and  of  course  we  received  duly  the 
formal  apology.  Gradually  this  ceased,  and  he 
came  still.  He  must  have  known  that  she  came 
too,  on  other  days ;  often  he  found  books  and 
work  of  hers  lying  about  my  table ;  yet  his  visits 
ceased  not.  He  seemed  to  like  to  come.  He 
and  my  husband  became  stanch  friends ;  but  as 
for  me,  despite  his  courtesy,  my  heart  remained 
angry  and  sore  against  him. 

Yet  I  must  confess  that  we  found  him  all  his 
wife  fondly  believed ;  a  man  of  keen  intellect, 
high  principle,  generous,  and  tender  heart.  If 
I  had  not  known  what  I  did  know,  I  should 
have  avouched  unhesitatingly  that  the  world 
did  not  hold  a  nobler  man  than  Dr.  Merchis- 
ton. 

For  his  manners,  they  were  simple,  natural, 
kind ;  not  in  any  way  eccentric,  or  indicative 
of  vice  or  folly.  Among  our  neighbors  his  char- 
acter rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  estimation ; 
and  when  at  last  the  fatal  truth  was  known 
(alas  !  what  household  misery  can  ever  long  be 
hid,  especially  in  a  country  place),  all  sorts  of 
excuses  and  apologies  were  made  for  him. 

And  cruelly,  mournfully — as  it  always  falls 
on  the  weaker  side — fell  the  lash  of  the  world's 
tongue  upon  his  wife. 

But  I — and  one  or  two  more  who  knew  and 
loved  her — stood  boldly  by  Mrs.  Merchiston 
through  fair  report  and  foul.  And  I  believe  so 
great  was  the  mingled  awe  and  respect  which 
the  Doctor  impressed  upon  all  his  acquaintance, 
that  no  portion  of  these  calumnies  against  her 
reached  her  husband. 

Three  months  slipped  by  withont  change,  ssit 
that  Mrs.  Merchiston's  sad  lot  grew  sadder  still. 
Her  few  acquaintance  dropped  her;  it  was  so 
"  extremely  inconvenient."     One  lady  was  on 
thorns   whenever  Mrs.   Merchiston  called,   lest 
Dr.  Merchiston  should  chance  to  call  likev. 
another  tried  every  conceivable  diplomacy  to 
bring  about  a  similar  meeting,  it  would  be 
very  amusing."     Gradually  the  unfortunate  wife 
could  not  walk  down  our  village  without  b< 
pointed  at,  or  crossed  aside  from,  till  she  rarely 
went  out  at  all. 

Dr.  Merchiston.  too,  vas  seldom  seen,  except 
by  his  immediate  friends,  none  of  whom  dared 
breathe  a  word  to  him  concerning  his  domestic 
a  flairs,   save  the  simple  Inquiries  of  ^>w 
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after  Mrs.  Merchiston,  to  which  he  invariably 
answered  as  any  other  husband  would  answer. 
I  think,  in  fact  I  know,  that  all  this  time  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  living  at  peace,  and  perfectly 
happy,  in  her  beautiful  house,  in  our  cheerful 
village,  and  in  a  small  society  of  her  own  choos- 
ing, of  which  I  was  the  chief.  He  once  hinted 
as  much  to  me,  expressing  his  great  pleasure 
that  JNlrs.  Merchiston  and  myself  were  fast 
friends. 

I  hardly  know  what  possessed  me  that  I  did 
not  then  and  there  burst  out  upon  him  with  a 
piece  of  my  mind;  any  "woman  of  spirit,"  as 
James  sometimes  called  me,  would  have  done 
it.     What  was  he  but  a  man  ? 

Ay,  there  was  the  difficulty.  His  perfect 
manliness,  dignity,  and  reserve,  disarmed  a  wo- 
man's tongue.  Then,  too,  his  silent  depreca- 
tion of  his  sickly  mien,  and  of  the  ineffable, 
cureless  melancholy  which,  the  moment  he 
ceased  conversation,  arose  in  his  dark  eyes. 
What  could  a  tender-hearted  woman  do  ?  Be- 
ginning by  hating  and  despising,  I  often  ended 
in  pitying  him,  and  all  my  determinations  to 
attack  him  about  his  domestic  wickedness  van- 
ished in  air. 

Besides — as  James  astutely  observed — if  a 
svife  obstinately  persists  in  blindly  obeying  her 
husband,  never  asking  him  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  his  insane  and  incomprehensible 
will,  and  concealing  from  him  that  she  is  wast- 
ing away  in  slow  misery,  what  business  has  a 
third  party  to  accuse  or  even  acquaint  him  of 
the  fact  ? 

Was  no  other  plan  to  be  tried  ?  Yes ;  acci- 
dentally one  was  forced  into  my  mind. 

On  a  winter's  afternoon,  when  I  sat  with  my 
baby  over  our  happy  Christmas  fire,  Mrs.  Mer- 
chiston came  rushing  in. 

"  Hide  me — any  where  ;  let  nobody  find  me  ! 
Mrs.  Iiivers,  they  hoot  at  me  down  the  street. 
They  say — oh,  I  dare  not  think  what  they  say, 
and  I  dare  not  tell  him.  Perhaps — oh  horror — 
perhaps  he  thinks  so  too !" 

Long  shudders  possessed  her;  it  was  some 
time  before  she  gained  the  slightest  composure. 

"Never  mind  wicked  tongues,  Mrs.  Merchis- 
ton, they  will  cease  if  let  alone.  Only  live  in 
peace  and  patience.     Hope  in  God  still." 

"I  can't,"  she  said,  with  a  wild  look  that  I 
had  not  before  seen.  "How  should  I  hope  in 
Him  ?  He  has  forsaken  me  ;  why  should  I  live 
any  longer  ?  Oh !  save  me,  save  me !  Let 
me  go  away  from  here,  from  my  husband.  I — 
must — go!" 

"  You  shall !"  I  cried,  with  a  sudden  idea,  as 
suddenly  converted  into  a  resolution;  "you 
shall,  and  I  will  help  you  !" 

Whereupon  1  explained  all  to  her;  somewhat 
hastilv,  for  J  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Iiivers  coming 
home  ;  lie  who  had  just  a  man's  notion  of  mar- 
ital authority,  and  the  wickedness  of  conjugal 
rebellion.  But  this  was  a  case  in  which  1  set 
even  him  at  defiance — or  rather  I  trusted  to  my 
own  influence  to  convince  him  that,  acting  from 
my  conscience  solely,  I  acted  right. 


Mark  me,  I  would  have  a  woman  submit  to 
any  lawful  authority,  even  unjustly  and  cruelly 
exercised,  so  long  as  the  misery  does  not  ruin 
her  soul.  When  the  torment  goads  her  thus 
far — when,  like  Job's  wife,  the  devil  tempts  her 
to  "  curse  God  and  die,"  then,  I  hold,  all  duty 
ceases,  except  to  her  Maker,  and  herself,  the 
creature  which  He  made ;  let  her  save  her  own 
soul,  and  flee  I 

I  counseled  Mrs.  Merchiston  at  once — open- 
ly if  she  could,  secretly  if  that  was  impossible* — 
to  leave  her  husband,  absolutely  and  entirely, 
exacting  no  maintenance,  making  neither  ex>- 
cuse  nor  accusation. 

This  was  how  I  planned  it.  •  She  must  earn 
her  own  bread;  and  she  must  immediately  seek 
a  position  that  would  place  her  fair  fame  above 
suspicion,  both  now  and  at  any  future  time. 

I  had  a  sister,  a  well-jointured  widow,  with  a 
large  family.  I  proposed  to  place  my  poor  friend 
with  her  as  a  governess.  Mrs.  Merchiston  ea- 
gerly assented.  She  had  been  a  teacher,  she 
said,  in  her  youth,  so  that  the  duty  would  be 
easy,  and  she  could  fulfill  it  welL 

"And  oh!"  she  cried,  while  the  tears  ran 
down  her  face,  "  I  shall  be  in  a  household,  a 
home,  among  children.  Perhaps  the  little 
things  will  love  me." 

Poor  desolate  soul  I 

I  will  not  detail  the  many  evening  lectures 
that  were  required  to  bring  my  husband  to  my 
own  way  of  thinking.  For  one  thing  he  inex- 
orably held  out,  and  I  agreed  with  him,  that 
Dr.  Merchiston  should  be  openly  and  honor- 
ably forewarned  of  his  wife's  intended  depart- 
ure. 

-She  wrote  to  him  herself,  in  our  house. 
James  and  I  both  read  the  letter.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"Dear  Husband,- — Forgive  my  addressing 
you  against  your  implied  desire.  Forgive  my 
asking  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  what 
have  I  done  to  you  ?  Why  are  you  estranged 
from  me?  I  can  no  longer  sustain  the  life  I 
lead.  I  desire  to  leave  you.  I  am  going  to  be 
a  governess  as  before  we  married.  Already  all 
my  plans  are  formed,  but  I  could  not  part  from 
you  without  this  forewarning  and  farewell. 

"Your  wife,  Bakhaiia." 

This — the  last  and  most  carefully,  even  cold- 
ly worded,  of  the  many  letters  she  wrote  and 
tore  up — was  left,  to  avoid  remarks,  by  my  own 
servant  at  Dr.  Mcrchiston's  door. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mrs.  Merchiston 
came  to  my  house.  She  looked  white  and  shiv- 
ering, but  not  with  the  cold.  Her  poor  blue 
eyes,  so  warm  and  kind,  had  a  frosty  glitter  in 
them  that  was  strange  and  sad. 

"No  answer,"  she  kept  repeating;  "no  an- 
swer— none.     Now  I  must 

I  replied  that  every  thing  was  ready;  our  gig 
would  be  at  the  door  iii  a  minute ;  it  was  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  and  1  myself  would  ac- 
company her  to  my  Bister's  house 

"It  is  not  far — not  so  very  far,  Mrs.  Rivers? 
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Not  so  far  hut  that  I  can  always  hear  of  him, 
or — if  he  should  be  ill  at  any  time — " 

••You  can  come  home  at  once." 

"  Home  !"  she  echoed  piteously.  Then,  as  if 
stung  into  one  desperate  effort,  the  last  struggle 
ol'  her  tender  and  feeble  nature,  she  sprang  into 
the  gig,  I  following  her. 

I  was  scarcely  seated,  reins  in  hand,  for  I  was 
determined  that  no  other  than  myself  should 
have  the  credit  of  eloping  with  Mrs.  Merehiston, 
than  I  felt  on  my  right  arm  a  grasp  like  a  vice. 

"Mrs.  Rivers,  whom  have  you  there?  Is  it 
my  wife  ?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Merehiston,"  I  cried,  not  in  the 
least  frightened  by  the  look  and  tone  ;  "yes,  it 
is  your  wife.  I  am  taking  her  where  she  will 
live  in  peace,  and  not  be  killed  by  inches  any 
longer.     Stand  aside ;  let  me  drive  on." 

"  In  one  moment.  Pardon  me  ;"  he  passed 
in  front  of  the  horse  to  the  other  side.  ' '  Bar- 
bara ?     Is  that  you,  Barbara  ?" 

No  words  could  describe  the  ineffable  tender- 
ness, the  longing  anguish,  of  that  voice.  No 
wonder  that  it  made  her  grasp  my  arm,  and  cry 
wildly  on  me  to  stop. 

"  It  is  not  ten  minutes  since  I  had  your  let- 
ter. Barbara,  grant  me  one  word  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  lady,  by  whose  advice  you  are  leav- 
ing your  husband." 

"  By  whose  advice  did  you  forsake  your  wife, 
Dr.  Merehiston  ?"  I  began,  boldly ;  but  by  the 
carriage-lamp  I  caught  sight  of  his  face,  and  it 
seemed  Like  that  of  a  man  literally  dying — dy- 
ing of  despair.  "Mrs.  Merehiston,  we  will  re- 
enter my  house  for  awhile.  Doctor,  will  you 
lift  your  wife  down  ?     She  has  fainted." 

Soon  the  poor  lady  was  sitting  in  my  parlor, 
I  by  her  side.  Dr.  Merehiston  stood  opposite, 
watching  us  both.  He  was  neither  violent  nor 
reproachful,  but  perfectly  silent.  Nevertheless, 
I  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable,  and  glad  from 
my  heart  that  James  was  safe  ten  miles  off,  and 
that  I  alone  had  been  mixed  up  with  this  affair. 

"She  is  better  now,  Mrs.  Rivers.  I  may 
speak  ?" 

"  Speak,  Sir." 

"I  will  pass  over  my  present  trying  position. 
Of  course  I  perceive — in  fact,  I  was  already 
aware — that  Mrs.  Merehiston  has  acquainted 
you  with  our  sad,  inevitable  estrangement." 

"  Why  inevitable  ?  When  there  has  been  no 
quarrel  on  either  side?  When,  cruel  as  you 
have  been  to  her,  she  has  never  breathed  a 
word  to  your  discredit?"  (He  groaned.)  "When, 
as  I  understand,  you  have  not  the  shadow  of 
blame  to  urge  against  her?" 

"  Before  Heaven,  none !  Have  I  not  de- 
clared this,  and  will  I  not  declare  it  before  all 
the  world  ?     She  knows  I  will." 

"Then  why,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good  and  honorable — nay,  even  in  the 
name  of  common  sense — why  is  your  estrange- 
ment inevitable?" 

Ho  seemed  to  cower  and  shudder  as  before 
some  inexpressible  dread;  once  ho.  glanced 
wildly  round  the  room,  as  if  with  the  vague 


idea  of  escaping.  Finally,  he  forced  himself  to 
speak,  with  a  smile  that  was  most  painful  to 
witness. 

"Mrs.  Rivers,  even  though  a  lady  asks  me,  I 
can  not  answer  that  question." 

"Can  you,  if  your  wife  herself  asks  it?  I 
will  leave  you  together." 

As  1  rose  to  go,  Dr.  Merehiston  interposed. 
The  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  brow  ;  he  looked — 
yes,  I  thought  so  at  the  moment — like  a.  pos- 
sessed man  struggling  with  his  inward  demon. 

"For  God's  sake,  no!  For  the  love  of  mi  r- 
cy,  no  !  Stay  by  her ;  take  care  of  her.  1  will 
speak  in  your  presence ;  I  will  not  detain  you 
long." 

"  Do  not.  See,"  for  the  poor  wife  was  again 
insensible.  Dr.  Merehiston  rushed  to  her  side ; 
he  chafed  her  hands;  he  fell  on  his  knees  be- 
fore her;  but  as  she  opened  her  eyes  he  crept 
awray,  and  put  the  room's  length  between  them. 

' '  Now  may  I  speak  ?  You  wished  to  leave 
me,  Barbara.     To  go  whither  ?" 

I  told  him,  concealing  nothing;  he  seemed 
greatly  shocked. 

"Mrs.  Rivers,"  he  said  at  length,  "  such  a 
scheme  is  impossible.  I  will  never  consent  to 
it.  If  she  desires,  she  shall  leave  my  house,  for 
yours  or  any  other.  She  shall  have  any  luxu- 
ries she  pleases  ;  she  shall  be  as  free  from  me  as 
if  I  were  dead,  and  she  a  widow.  But  that  my 
wife  should  quit  my  roof  to  earn  her  daily  bread 
— never!" 

From  this  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  The 
wife  evidently  desired  none  ;  her  eyes  began  to 
shine  with  joy,  and  even  I  took  hope. 

"But,  Dr.  Merehiston,  can  there  be  no 
change  ?  You  loved  one  another  once.  Love 
is  not  yet  dead ;  love  never  wholly  dies.    Sure- 

iy-" 

"Madam,  silence!" 

Could  it  be  his  voice  that  spoke ;  his  once 
calm,  low  voice  ?     I  was  now  really  terrified. 

He  rose  and  walked  about  the  room  ;  we  two 
sat  trembling.  At  last  he  stopped  in  his  old 
position,  with  his  hand  on  the  mantle-piece. 

"Mrs.  Rivers,  my  extremely  painful  position 
— you  will  acknowledge  it  is  such — must  ex- 
cuse any  thing  in  me  unbecoming,  uncourteous." 

I  assured  him  he  had  my  free  pardon  for  any 
excitement,  and  I  hoped  he  felt  calmer  now. 

"Perfectly,  perfectly;  you  must  see  that,  do 
you  not?" 

"I  do,"  said  I,  with  a  sense  of  bitterness 
against  the  Avhole  race  of  mankind,  who  can 
drive  poor  women-kind  almost  out  of  their 
senses,  while  they  themselves  preserve  the  most 
sublime  composure. 

"I  will  now,  with  your  permission  and  in 
your  presence,  speak  to  my  wife.  Barbara*' — 
in  a  quiet,  equal  tone,  as  if  addressing  an  or- 
dinary person — "I  told  you  fire  years  ago  that 
it  is  not  I  who  am  inexorable,  but  fete,  even  if 
the  life  we  then  began  to  lead  should  last  until 
my  death.  1  repeal  the  same  now.  Yet,  for 
these  five  years  you  have  been  at  pea.ee  and 
safe.     Safe/'  he  repeated,  with  a  slight  pan**, 
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"under  my  roof,  where  I  can  shelter  and  pro- 
tect you  better  than  any  where  else." 

"Protect  her?"  And  then  I  told  him — how 
could  I  help  it  ? — of  the  slights  and  outrages  to 
which  their  manner  of  life  had  exposed  her.  It 
was  terrible  to  see  the  effect  produced  on  him. 

"Hush;  tell  me  no  more,  or — Barbara,  for- 
give me ;  forgive  me  that  I  ever  made  you  my 
wife !  There  is  but  one  atonement :  shall  I 
make  you  my  toidow  f 

"Doctor  Merchiston,"  I  cried,  catching  his 
arm,  "  are  you  mad  ?" 

He  started,  shuddered,  and  in  a  moment  had 
recovered  all  his  self-control. 

"Mrs.  Rivers,  this  is  a  state  of  things  most 
terrible,  of  which  I  was  totally  ignorant.  How 
is  it  to  be  remedied?  Granting,  as  you  must 
grant,  the  one  unalterable  necessity  ?" 

I  thought  a  minute,  and  then  proposed,  to 
silence  the  tongue  of  all  Apedale,  that  the  hus- 
band and  wife  should  openly  walk  to  church  to- 
gether every  Sunday,  and  kneel  together  in  the 
house  of  God.  And  may  He  forgive  mc  if  in 
this  scheme  I  had  a  deeper  hope  than  I  be- 
trayed. 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  Dr.  Merchiston,  after  a 
pause.  "Barbara,  do  you  consent ?  Will  you 
come  home  ?" 

"I  will," 

"But  to  the  old  life ?  In  nothing  changed — 
for  changed  it  can  not,  must  not  be  ?" 

"  Under  any  circumstances  I  will  come  home." 

' '  Thank  you ;  God  bless  you !  It  is  better  so." 

There  was  a  quiet  pause,  broken  only  by  one 
or  two  faint  sobs  from  her.  At  last  they  ceased. 
Dr.  Merchiston  took  his  hat  to  depart ;  as  he 
was  going,  his  wife  started  up  and  caught  him 
by  the  hand. 

"Husband,  one  word,  and  I  can  bear  all 
things.     Did — did  you  ever  love  me  ?" 

II  Love  you  ?     Oh,  my  little  Barbara  !" 
"  Do  you  love  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  in  a  whisper,  sharp  with  intolerable 
pain;   "yes." 

"Then  I  do  not  mind  any  thing.  Oh  no, 
thank  God!     I  do  not  mind." 

She  burst  into  hysterical  laughter,  and  threw 
herself  into  my  arms.  It  was  only  my  arms  she 
could  come  to — her  husband  was  gone. 

She  went  home  as  she  had  promised,  and  the 
old  life  began  once  more.  Without  the  slight- 
est change,  she  told  me — save  that  regularly  on 
Sunday  mornings  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
communication  between  the  double  house,  kepi 
always  locked  on  her  side,  by  his  desire — that 
she  found  him  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  they 
walked  arm-in-arm,  as  silently  and  sadly  as 
mourners  after  a  corpse,  to  the  church  door,  in 
the  same  way  returning,  he  immediately  parted 
from  her,  and  went  his  way  to  his  own  apart- 
ments. 

Apcdal  juite  satisfied,   and  'ovulated 

innumerable  explanations,  which  had  probably 
ss  much  truth  in  them  as  the  former  accusations. 

Dr.  Merchiston  came  as  usual  to  play  chess 
with   my  husband,  and  no  allusion  was  ever 


made   to   the    night  which   had   witnessed  so 
strange  a  scene  in  our  house. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  improved  in  health  and 
cheerfulness.  To  a  woman  the  simple  convic- 
tion of  being  loved  is*  support  and  strength 
through  the  most  terrible  ordeal.  Once  sure  of 
that,  her  faith  is  infinite,  her  consolation  com- 
plete. After  his  "  Yes,"  poor  little  Barbara  re- 
vived like  a  flower  in  the  sun. 

Not  so  her  husband.  Every  body  noticed 
that  Dr.  Merchiston  was  wasting  away  to  a 
shadow.  On  Sundays  especially,  his  counte- 
nance, always  sallow  and  worn,  seemed  to  me 
to  have  the  ghastly  look  of  one  whom  you  know 
to  be  inwardly  fighting  a  great  soul  battle.  You 
feel  at  once  the  warfare  will  be  won — but  the 
man  will  die. 

And  still,  as  ever,  of  ail  the  impenetrable  mys- 
teries that  life  can  weave,  that  man  and  his  se- 
cret were  the  darkest. 

At  least  to  me.  Whether  it  was  so  to  my 
husband,  whose  reserved  habits  and  wide  expe- 
rience of  human  nature  helped  to  make  him 
what,  thank  Heaven,  he  always  was — much  wiser 
than  me — I  do  not  know;  but  I  often  caught 
his  grave,  penetrating  eye  intently  fixed  on  Dr. 
Merchiston.  So  much  so,  that  more  than  once 
the  Doctor  moved  from  it  uneasily.  But  Mr. 
Rivers  redoubled  his  kindness  ;  in  truth,  I  never 
knew  James,  Avho  was  very  undemonstrative, 
and  usually  engrossed  between  interest  in  his 
patients  and  his  domestic  affections,  attach  him- 
self so  strongly  to  any  male  friend  out  of  his 
own  home,  as  he  did  to  Dr.  Merchiston. 

He  seized  every  opportunity  to  allure  our 
neighbor  from  his  morbid,  solitary,  in-doors 
life  to  a  more  wholesome  existence.  They  rode 
out  together  on  the  medical  rounds — James  try- 
ing to  interest  him  in  the  many,  many  oppor- 
tunities of  philanthropy  with  which  a  country 
surgeon's  life  abounds.  Sometimes — one  day  I 
especially  remember — Dr.  Merchiston  said  ho 
thought  Mr.  Rivers  had  familiarized  him  with 
every  possible  aspect  of  human  pain. 

"Not  all — I  have  yet  to  show  you — indeed,  I 
thought  of  doing  so  this  morning — the  blackest 
aspect  human  suffering  can  show.  And  yet, 
like  all  suffering,  a  merciful  God  has  not  left  it 
without  means  of  alleviation." 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  some  hospital.     For  what  disease?" 

"No  physical  disease.  Yet  one  that  I  be- 
lieve, like  all  other  diseases,  is  capable  of  pre- 
vention and  cure — mental  insanity." 

Dr.  Merchiston  grew  as  white  as  this  my  pa- 
per. He  Said,  in  a  broken,  slow  speech,  which 
vainly  tried  to  seem  indifferent,  "  Von  are  right. 
But  it  is  a  painful  subject — insanity." 

I  did  not  wonder  that  my  husband  tried  to 
change  the  conversation,  and  his  morning  plan 
likewise.  It  was  evident  that  in  some  way  the 
topic  strongly  affected  our  friend.  Probably  he 
had  had  a  relative  thus  alilictcd.  And  it,  must 
be  remembered  that  forty  years  ago  the  Bubject 
of* insanity  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light 
from  what  it  is  at  present.      Instead  of  a  mere 
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disease,  a  mental  instead  of  a  bodily  ailment — 
yet  no  Less  Busceptible  of  remedy — it  was  looked 

upon  as  a  visitation,  a  curse,  almost  a  crime. 
Any  family  who  owned  a  member  tlms  Buffering, 
hid  the  secret  as  if  it  lutd  been  absolute  guilt. 
Mad-house,  mad  doctor,  Mere  words  which  peo- 
ple shuddered  at,  or  dared  not  utter.  And  no 
wonder;  for  in  many  instances  they  revealed 
abysses  of  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  wickedness, 
horrible  to  contemplate.  Since  then  more  than 
one  Howard  has  gone  among  those  worse  than 
prisons,  cleared  away  incalculable  evils,  and 
made  even  such  dark  places  of  the  earth  to  see 
a  hopeful  dawn. 

Throughout  his  professional  career,  one  of 
my  husband's  favorite  "crotchets,"  as  I  called 
them,  had  been  the  investigation  of  insanity. 

Commencing  with  the  simple  doctrine,  start- 
ling, but  true,  that  every  man  and  woman  is 
mad  on  some  one  point — that  is,  has  a  certain 
weak  corner  of  the  mind  or  brain,  which  requires 
carefully  watching  like  any  other  weak  portion 
of  the  body,  lest  it  should  become  the  seat  of 
rampant  disease,  he  went  on  with  a  theory  of 
possible  cure — one  that  would  take  a  wiser  head 
than  mine  to  explain,  but  which  effectually  re- 
moved the  intolerable  horror,  misery,  and  hope- 
lessness of  that  great  cloud  overhanging  the  civ- 
ilized and  intellectual  portion  of  the  world — 
mental  insanity.  I  do  not  mean  the  raving 
madness  which  is  generally  induced  by  violent 
passions,  and  which  by-gone  ages  used  to  regard 
as  a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession — which  it  may 
be,  for  aught  I  know — but  that  general  state  of 
unsoundness,  unhealthiness  of  brain,  which  cor- 
responds to  unhealthiness  of  body,  and  like  it, 
often  requires  less  a  physician  than  a  sanitary 
commissioner. 

This  may  seem  an  unnecessary  didactic  in- 
terpolation, but  I  owe  it  to  the  natural  course 
of  my  story,  and  as  a  tribute  to  my  dear  hus- 
band. Besides,  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  con- 
versation which,  the  question  being  voluntarily 
revived  by  Dr.  Merchiston,  they  held  together 
during  the  whole  afternoon. 

It  was  good  and  pleasant  to  hear  those  two 
men  talk.  I  listened,  pleased  as  a  woman  who 
is  contented  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  that  to 
which  she  herself  can  never  attain.  And  once 
more,  for  the  thousandth  time,  I  noted  with 
admiration  the  wonderfully  strong  and  lucid  in- 
tellect with  which  Dr.  Merchiston  could  grasp 
any  subject,  handle  it,  view  it  on  all  points, 
and  make  his  auditors  see  it  too.  Even  on  this 
matter,  which  still  seemed  to  touch  his  sympa- 
thies deeply,  especially  when  he  alluded  to  the 
world's  opinion  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane— insane  perhaps  on  some  particular  point, 
while  the  rest  of  the  brain  was  clear  and  sound 
— even  there  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  argu- 
ment never  failed. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  smiling,  as  they 
shook  hands  at  the  door,  "I  am  glad  to  have 
found  some  one  who  can  understand  my  hobby. 
You  are,  certainly  one  of  the  clearest-headed 
men  I  ever  knew." 


"You  truly  think  so?  I  thank  you,  Rivera,*1 
said  the  Doctor,.. earnestly,  as  he  disappeared 
into  the  dark. 

I  remember  this  night's  conversation  vividly, 
because,  in  Heaven's  inscrutable  mercy — ay,  I 
will  write  "mercy" — it  was  the  last  time  Dr. 
Merchiston  entered  our  house. 

The  next  morning  he  bowed  to  me  at  the 
window,  riding  past  on  his  gayly  curveting 
horse,  looking  better  and  more  cheerful  than 
he  had  done  for  a  long  time. 

That  evening  my  husband  was  summoned  to 
the  Double  House.  Its  master  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  his  leg  and  his  right  arm  frac- 
tured. If  all  went  well,  James  told  me,  and 
I  had  rarely  seen  him  so  moved — the  patient 
would  be  confined  to  his  bed,  bound  there  hand 
and  foot,  helpless  as  a  child,  for  three  or  four 
months.     Poor  Dr.  Merchiston  ! 

"Is  his  wife  with  him?"  wras  the  first  ques- 
tion I  asked. 

' '  Yres,  thank  God,  yes !"  cried  James,  fairly 
bursting  into  tears.  I  was  so  shocked,  so  amazed 
by  his  emotion,  that  I  never  inquired  or  learned 
to  this  day  how  it  came  about,  or  what  straifge 
scene  my  husband  had  that  evening  witnessed 
in  the  Double  House. 

There  was  a  long  crisis,  in  which  the  balance 
wavered  between  life  and  death.  Life  triumph- 
ed. I  went  almost  every  day  :  but  it  was  long 
before  I  saw  Mrs.  Merchiston ;  when  I  did,  it 
was  the  strangest  sight.  Her  looks  were  full 
of  the  deepest  peace,  the  most  seraphic  joy. 
And  yet  she  had  been  for  weeks  a  nurse  in  that 
sick  room.  A  close,  tender,  indefatigable  nurse, 
such  as  none  but  a  wife  can  be ;  as  fondly  watch- 
ful— ay,  and  as  gratefully  and  adoringly  watch- 
ed, my  husband  told  me,  by  the  sick  man's  dim 
eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  a  wife  bound  for  years 
in  near,  continual  household  bonds,  instead  of 
having  been  totally  estranged  from  him  since 
the  first  six  months  of  union. 

But  no  one  ever  spoke  or  thought  of  that 
now. 

Dr.  Merchiston  slowly  improved ;  though  he 
Avas  still  totally  helpless,  and  his  weakness  re- 
mained that  of  a  very  infant. 

In  this  state  he  was  when  I  was  first  admit- 
ted to  his  sick-chamber. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  sat  at  the  window,  sewing. 
The  room  was  bright  and  pleasant ;  she  had 
brought  into  it  all  those  cheerfulnesses  which 
can  alleviate  the  long-to-be-endured  suffering 
from  which  all  danger  is  past.  When  I  though! 
of  the  former  aspect  and  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  sad  now ; 
for  Barbara's  eyes  had  a  permanent,  mild,  sat- 
isfied  beam;  and  her  husband's,  which  were 
ever  dwelling  on  her  face  and  form,  were  full 
of  the  calmest,  most  entire  happiness. 

I  sat  with  them  a  good  while,  and  did  not 
marvel  at  his  saying  ere  I  left— "  that  he  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  being  ill." 

With  what  a  solemn,  sublime  evenness  is 
life  meted  out!  Barbara  has  told  mc  since 
that  those  five  months  following  her  husband's 
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accident  were  the  most  truly  happy  her  life  had 
ever  known. 

"Look  at  him,"  she  whispered  to  me  one 
evening  when  he  lay  by  the  window,  half  doz- 
ing, having  been  for  the  first  time  allowed  a 
faint  attempt  at  locomotion,  though  he  was  still 
obliged  to  be  waited  upon  hand  and  foot — 
"Mrs.  Rivers,  did  you  ever  see  so  beautiful  a 
smile  ?  Yet  it  is  nothing  compared  to  that  he 
wore  when  he  was  very,  very  ill,  when  I  first 
began  to  nurse  and  tend  him ;  and  he  did  no- 
thiufr  but  watch  me  about  the  room,  and  call 
me  his  Barbara.  I  am  here,  Evan !  did  you 
call  ?" 

She  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment,  smoothing 
his  pillow,  leaning  over  and  caressing  him.  I 
think  he  was  not  aware  of  there  being  any  one 
in  the  room  but  their  two  selves,  for  he  fondled 
her  curls  and  her  soft  cheeks. 

"My  Barbara,  we  have  had  a  little  ray  of 
comfort  in  our  sad  life.  How  happy  we  have 
been  in  this  sick  room  !" 

"We  have  been,  Evan?" 

"Ay;  but  nothing  lasts  in  this  world — no- 
thing !" 

"Husband,  that  is  like  one  of  your  morbid 
sayings  when  we  were  first  married.  But  I 
will  not  have  it  now — I  will  not,  indeed."  And 
she  closed  his  mouth  with  a  pretty  petulance. 
He  lifted  his  hand  to  remove  hers,  then  sunk 
back. 

"Barbara,  I  am  growing  strong  again ;  I  can 
use  my  right  arm.  Oh,  Heaven,  my  right  arm ! 
I  am  not  helpless  any  longer." 

"No,  thank  God  !  But  you  speak  as  if  you 
were  shocked  and  terrified." 

"lam — I  am.  With  strength  comes — oh, 
my  Barbara!" 

His  wife,  alarmed,  called  out  my  name.  Dr. 
Merchiston  caught  at  it.  "Is  Mrs.  Rivers 
there  ?  Bid  her  come  in  ;  bid  any  body  come 
in.     Ah  !  yes,  that  is  well." 

After  a  pause,  which  seemed  more  of  mental 
than  physical  exhaustion,  he  became  himself 
again  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  next  day  he  sent  for  me,  and  in  Mrs. 
Merchiston's  absence  talked  with  me  a  long 
while  about  her.  He  feared  her  health  would 
give  way ;  he  wished  her  to  be  more  with  me  ; 
he  hoped  I  would  impress  upon  her  that  it  made 
him  miserable  to  see  her  spending  all  her  days 
and  nights  in  his  sick  room. 

\ '  What !  in  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
she  has  real  happiness  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Is  she  never  happy  but 
with  me  ?  Then  Heaven  forgive  me  !  Heaven 
have  pity  on  me !"  he  groaned. 

"Dr.  Merchiston,  you  surely  do  not  intend 
to  send  your  wife  from  you  again — your  forgiv- 
ing, loving  wife  ?" 

Before  he  could  answer  she  came  in.  I  went 
away  thoroughly  angry  and  miserable.  That 
evening  I  indulged  James  with  such  a  long 
harangue  on  the  heartlessness  of  his  sex,  that, 
as  I  said,  he  must  have  been  less  a  man  than 
an  angel  to  have  borne  it.     When  I  told  him 


the  cause,  he  ceased  all  general  arguments,  sat 
a  long  time  thoughtful,  burning  his  Hessians 
against  the  bars  of  the  grate,  finally  sent  me  to 
bed,  and  did  not  himself  follow  until  midnight. 

Dr.  Merchiston's  cure  progressed ;  in  the 
same  ratio  his  wife's  cheerfulness  declined.  He 
grew  day  by  day  more  melancholy,  irritable, 
and  cold.  By  the  time  he  was  released  from 
his  helpless  condition,  the  icy  barrier  between 
them  had  risen  up  again.  She  made  no  com- 
plaint, but  the  facts  were  evident. 

My  husband  and  I,  by  his  express  desire, 
spent  almost  every  evening  at  the  Double  House. 
Very  painful  and  dreary  evenings  they  were. 
Convalescence  seemed  to  the  poor  patient  no 
happiness — only  a  terror,  misery,  and  pain. 

One  night,  just  as  we  were  leaving,  making 
an  attempt  at  cheerfulness — for  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  performed  the  feat  of  walking,  and 
his  wife  had  helped  him  across  the  room  with 
triumphant  joy — he  said,  breaking  from  a  long 
reverie,  "Stay!  a  few  minutes  more;  I  want 
to  speak  with  you  both." 

We  sat  down.  He  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and 
covered  his  eyes.  At  length  Mrs.  Merchiston 
gently  took  the  hands  away. 

"Evan,  you  don't  feel  so  strong  as  usual  to- 
night." 

"I  do;  God  help  me!  I  do,"  he  muttered. 
"Would  I  were  weak,  and  lay  on  that  bed 
again  as  powerless  as  a  child.  No,  Barbara ; 
look,  I  am  strong — well."  He  stood  up,  stretch- 
ing his  gaunt  right  arm,  and  clenching  the 
hand;  then  let  it  drop,  affrighted.  "My  little 
Barbara,  I  must  send  thee  away,"  he  sighed. 

"  Send  me  away?" 

"  Send  her  away?" 

"Peggy,"  cried  my  husband,  in  stern  re- 
proof, "be  silent!" 

The  poor  wife  broke  out  into  bitter  sobs. 
"Oh,  Evan,  what  have  I  done  to  you?  Dear 
Evan,  let  me  stay — only  till  you  are  well,  quite 
well !" 

For,  despite  what  he  said  about  his  strength, 
his  countenance,  as  he  lay  back,  was  almost 
that  of  a  corpse.  Barbara's  clinging  arms 
seemed  to  him  worse  than  the  gripe  of  a  mur- 
derer. 

"Take  her  away,  Mrs.  Rivers;  take  my  poor 
wife  away.  You  know  how  she  has  nursed  me; 
you  know  whether  I  love  her  or  not." 

"Love  her?"  I  cried,  bitterly;  but  James's 
hand  was  upon  my  shoulder.  His  eve,  which 
with  its  gentle  firmness  could,  they  said  at  the 
hospital,  control  the  most  refractory  and  soothe 
the  most  wretched  patient,  was  fixed  upon  Dr. 
Merchiston.  I  saw  the  sick  man  yield ;  the 
bright  hectic  flush  came  and  went  in  his  cheek. 

"Rivers,  my  good  friend,  what  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  ?" 

"A  very  simple  thing.  Tell  me — not  these 
poor  women — but  me,  your  real  reason  for  act- 
ing thus." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  Not  quite.  It  may  be  I  partly  guess  it  al- 
ready." 
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Dr.  Merchiston  started  up  with  the  look  of  a 
hunted  wild  beast  in  its  last  despair,  Imt  my 

husband  laid  his  hand  on  his,  in  a  kind  but  res- 
olute way. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  yon  are  safe  in  telling  me. 

Will  you-'" 

The  patient  hesitated,  held  up  his  thin  hand 
to  the  light  with  a  wan  smile,  then  said,  "I 
will." 

James  immediately  sent  us  both  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  was  a  very  woman,  gentle 
and  frail.  She  wept  until  her  strength  was 
gone ;  then  I  put  her  to  bed  in  her  maid's 
charge,  and  waited  until  Mr.  Rivers  ended  his 
conference  with  her  husband. 

It  was  two  hours  before  he  came  out.  At 
sight  of  him  my  torrent  of  curiosity  was  dried 
up ;  he  looked  as  I  had  sometimes  seen  him, 
coming  home  from  a  death-bed.  To  my  few 
questions  he  ansAvered  not  a  word. 

"But  at  least,"  said  I,  half  crying,  "at  least 
you  might  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  poor 
Mrs.  Merchiston." 

"Yes,  yes."  He  thought  a  minute.  "She 
must  go  home  with  us ;  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter." 

"You  agree,  then,"  I  burst  out,  breathless; 
"you  agree  to  this  separation?" 

"Entirely." 

"You  join  with  her  wicked  husband  in  his 
ingratitude — his  brutality — " 

"Peggy!"  James  caught  me  by  the  shoul- 
ders, with  the  sternest  frowrn  that  ever  fell  on  me 
in  all  our  peaceful  married  life;  "Peggy,  may 
Heaven  forgive  you!  lrou  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying." 

I  was  completely  awed. 

"Mr.  Merchiston  has  told  you  the  secret, 
and  you  are  determined  to  keep  it  ?" 

"Implicitly,  while  his  poor  life  lasts." 

My  husband  was  a  man  of  inviolable  honor, 
and  I  was  not  the  woman  to  wish  him  other- 
wise, even  for  me.     I  urged  no  more. 

During  the  ten  days  that  Mrs.  Merchiston 
remained  in  my  house,  part  of  the  time  she  was 
in  a  sort  of  low  fever,  which  was  the  happiest 
thing  for  her,  poor  soul!  I  made  not  a  single 
inquiry  after  her  husband;  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Rivers  was  with  him  at  all  hours,  as  doctor, 
nurse,  and  friend. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Merchiston  was  sitting 
in  the  parlor  with  me,  he  looked  in  at  the  door. 
She  did  not  see  him.  He  quietly  beckoned  me 
out. 

"Well,  James?" 

"Speak  lower,  Peggy,  lower;  don't  let  her 
hear." 

And  then  I  saw  how  very  much  agitated  he 
was ;  yet  even  that  did  not  quite  remove  the 
bitterness  with  which  I  could  not  help  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Dr.  Merchiston. 

"Peggy,  Dr.  Merchiston  is  dying." 

I  had  not  expected  this;  it  was  a  great 
shock. 

"  I  feared  it  would  be  so,"^)ntinucd  James; 


"  I  have  seen  him  sinking  this  long  time.    Now 
the  mind  is  at  peace,  but  the  worn-out  body — " 

"His  wife — his  poor  wife!"  was  all  I  could 
utter. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  came  to  say.  She  must 
go  to  him  ;  he  wishes  it  much.  Do  you  think 
she  will?" 

I  smiled  sadly.  "Ah!  James,  she  is  a 
woman." 

"And  you  women  can  forgive  to  all  eternity 
'  — Heaven  bless  you  for  it !     Besides,  she  will 
know  the  whole  truth  soon." 

I  asked  not  what  this  "truth"  was.  What 
did  it  matter?  he  was  dying. 

"But  are  you  sure,  James,  there  is  no 
hope?" 

"None,  I  believe — and  am  almost  glad  to 
believe  it.  There  is  no  man  I  ever  knew  whom 
I  so  deeply  pity,  and  shall  so  thankfully  see 
gone  to  his  last  rest,  as  Dr.  Merchiston." 

These  were  strong  words,  enough  to  calm 
down  every  wrong  feeling,  and  make  me  fit  to 
lead  the  wife  to  her  husband's  sick — nay,  death- 
chamber. 

How  we  brought  her  thither  I  forget.  I  only 
remember  the  moment  when  we  stood  within 
the  door. 

Dr.  Merchiston  lay  on  his  bed,  as  for  five  long 
months  he  had  patiently  and  cheerfully  lain. 
He  had  something  of  that  old  quiet  look  now, 
but  with  a  change.  The  strange  awful  change 
which,  however  fond  friends  may  deceive  them- 
selves, is  always  clearly  visible  to  a  colder  gaze. 
You  say  at  once,  "  That  man  will  die." 

When  Barbara  came  into  the  room,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  with  the  brightest,  hap- 
piest smile.  She  clung  to  him  closely  and  long. 
There  was  no  forgiveness  asked  or  bestowed ;  it 
was  not  needed. 

"I  am  so  content,  my  Barbara,  content  at 
last!"  and  he  laid  his  head  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Evan,  you  will  not  part  from  me  again?" 

"No — I  need  not  now.  They  will  tell  you 
why  it  was.  You  believe — you  will  always  be- 
lieve, how  I  loved  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Stoop.  Let  me  hold  her  as  I  used  to  do — 
my  wife,  my  little  Barbara.     Stoop  down." 

She  obeyed.  He  put  his  feeble  arms  round 
her,  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses,  such  as 
he  had  not  given  her  since  she  was  a  six  months' 
bride  ;  their  memory  remained  sweet  on  her*  lips 
till  she  was  old  and  gray. 

Dr.  Merchiston  died  at  the  next  sunrise,  died 
peacefully  in  Barbara's  arms. 

****** 

Three  days  after,  when  my  husband  and  I 
stood  by  the  coftin,  where  for  the  last  few  min- 
utes on  earth  the  features  which  had  been  so 
familiar  to  us  for  the  last  two  years  were  ex- 
posed to  our  view,  James  said,  touching  the 
forehead,  -which  was  placid  as  a  dead  baby's, 
with  all  the  wrinkles  gone, 

"Thank  the  Lord." 

"Why?" 

"For  this  blessed  death,  in  which  alone  his 
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sufferings  could  end.     He  was  a  monomaniac, 
and  he  knew  it." 

Before  speaking  again  my  husband  reverent- 
ly and  tenderly  closed  the  coffin,  and  led  me 
down  stairs. 

"  He  was,  as  I  say,  a  monomaniac.  Mad  on 
one  point  only,  the  rest  of  his  mind  being  clear 
and  sound." 

"And  that  point  was — " 

"The  desire  to  murder  his  wife.  He  told 
me,"  pursued  James,  when  my  horror  had  a 
little  subsided,  "that  it  came  upon  him  first  in 
the  very  honeymoon,  beginning  with  the  sort 
of  feeling  that  I  have  heard  several  people  say 
they  had  at  the  climax  of  happiness — the  wish 
there  and  then  to  die  together.  Afterward, 
day  and  night,  whenever  they  were  alone,  the 
temptation  used  to  haunt  him.  A  physician 
himself,  he  knew  that  it  was  a  monomania ;  but 
he  also  knew  that  if  he  confessed  it  he,  sane  on 
all  other  points,  would  be  treated  as  a  madman, 
and  that  his  wife,  the  only  creature  he  loved, 
would  look  on  him  with  horror  forever.  There 
was  but  one  course  to  save  himself  and  her ;  he 
took  it,  and  never  swerved  from  it." 

"But  in  his  illness?" 

"Then,  being  perfectly  helpless,  he  knew  he 
could  not  harm  her,  and  in  great  bodily  weak- 
ness most  monomanias  usually  subside.  His 
left  him  entirely.  When  he  grew  stronger  -it 
returned.  You  know'  the  rest.  His  life  was 
one  long  torture.     Peace  be  with  him  now." 

"Amen,"  I  said,  and  went  to  comfort  the 
widow. 

The  terrible  fact,  which  Dr.  Merchiston  had 
desired  should  be  told  her  after  his  death,  did 
not  seem  to  affect  Barbara  so  much  as  we  fear- 
ed. Love  to  her,  as  to  many  other  women, 
was  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things — suffi- 
cient for  life,  and  even  in  death  wholly  undy- 
ing. 

"  He  loved  me,  he  always  loved  me,"  she 
kept  saying,  and  her  days  of  mourning  became 
the  dawn  of  a  perennial  joy. 

She  lived  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  I  am  now, 
remaining  one  of  those  widows  who  are  "  wid- 
ows indeed,"  forever  faithful  to  one  love  and 
one  memory. 


A  VISIT  TO  RED  RIVER. 

THERE  is  a  spot  on  this  continent  which 
travelers  do  not  visit,  and  from  which  civil- 
ization seems  in  a  measure  shut  out.  Deserts, 
almost  trackless,  divide  it  on  all  sides  from  the 
habitations  of  cultivated  man  ;  no  railroads,  or 
steamers,  or  telegraph  wires,  or  lines  of  stages 
make  their  way  thither :  to  reach  it,  or,  once 
there,  to  escape  from  it,  is  an  exploit  of  which 
one  may  almost  boast.  Receiving  no  impres- 
sions from  without,  it  reflects  none.  It  sends 
forth  neither  newspapers,  nor  books,  nor  corre- 
spondents' letters;  no  paragraph  in  any  news- 
paper records  its  weal  or  woe ;  it  is  not  even 
marked  on  the  maps  or  mentioned  in  the  gazet- 
teers. Yet  Bed  Riyeb  Settlement,  i'<>r  that 
is  the  name  of  the  unknown  spot,  contains  a 


population  of  nearly  6000  souls,  eleven  places 
of  public  worship,  profusely  supplied  with  clergy 
(including  two  bishops),  a  citadel  of  formidable 
strength  and  large  size,  several  large  two-story 
stone  houses,  with  "modern  conveniences,"  a 
dozen  mills,  ever  so  many  model  farms,  stocked 
with  fine  cattle,  and  provided  with  all  the  mod- 
ern implements  of  agriculture,  one  or  two  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  a  court  house  with  a 
recorder  at  $1000  a  year,  a  governor,  staff,  and 
imposing  body  of  mounted  police.  There  is 
more  than  one  good  library  there,  and  several 
good  cellars ;  a  man  may  dine  there  according 
to  Soyer,  drive  a  two-forty  nag  in  a  dashing 
cariole  over  the  crisp  snow,  dance  the  last  Cel- 
larius  polka  redowa  with  ladies  of  any  shade  of 
color  from  the  pure  bronze  to  the  mere  white, 
discuss  the  principles  of  human  society  and  the 
theory  of  popular  governments  as  learnedly  as 
the  thing  could  be  done  at  Washington  or  Cin- 
cinnati. Assuredly  such  an  oasis  in  the  great 
North  American  zahara  ought  not  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  braves  who  lived  before  Agamem- 
non. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  I  started, 
in  company  with  a  gentleman  whose  duties 
obliged  him  to  undertake  the  journey  for  the 
settlement  on  Red  River.  We  left  Sault  St. 
Marie  in  a  "North  canoe,"  pulled  by  ten  stout 
half-breeds.  I  can  recommend  this  mode  of 
traveling  to  lazy  men.  One  lies  down  on 
blankets  or  skins,  or  whatever  couch  has  been 
prepared ;  the  motion  of  the  canoe  after  the  first 
day  is  positively  delightful,  and  the  judicious 
traveler  takes  care  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  books 
and  cigars  to  occupy  the  day.  Nothing  to  be 
done  there  but  read  and  smoke ;  for  one  soon 
tires  of  the  stories  which  the  half-breeds  tell, 
and  of  the  plaintive  old  Erench  songs  (among 
which  I  recognized  some  that  I  had  heard  be- 
fore in  Normandy  and  Lower  Brittany)  which 
they  chant  in  time  to  the  paddles.  At  night 
we  ran  ashore  and  camped  out ;  this,  to  be  hon- 
est, was  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  journey, 
for  besides  the  insects — themselves  enough  to  dis- 
gust a  traveler — the  night  dews,  and  the  morn- 
ing mist  were  formidable  enemies  to  one  who 
had  been  visited  by  our  periodic  "chills."  How- 
ever, none  of  us  suffered,  and  after  nine  days" 
travel,  during  which  we  were  occasionally  en- 
livened by  the  danger  of  a  traverse,  when  a 
sudden  flaw  might  have  sent  us  all  to  the  bot- 
tom in  ten  minutes  beyond  hope  of  salvation, 
we  arrived  at  Fort  William,  the  great  western 
settlement  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  on 
Lake  Superior.  A  couple  of  days  were  passed 
there,  rambling  through  the  country  and  on  the 
lake  shore  in  search  of  game  and  geological 
specimens  ;  on  the  third  we  took  to  our  canoe 
again,  and  began  to  ascend  the  river  toward 
Rainy  Lake  The  first  day  or  two  were  very 
pleasant.  The  scenery  was  line,  and  my  com- 
panion, who  was  a  tolerable  sportsman,  made 
some  clever  shots  at  the  wild  fowl,  whose  homes 
we  were  disturbing^  But  our  pleasure  was  soon 
to  end.    Rain  begin  to  fall,  probably  in  order  to 
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justify  the  name  of  the  lake  to  oar  ears;  and 
on  warm  evenings  the  mosquitoes  were  very 
troublesome.  We  bore  up  against  all;  when 
the  rain  was  heavy  we  ran  the  canoe  upon  the 
beach,  encamped,  and  made  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  we  could;  as  for  the  mosquitoes,  we 
avenged  ihe  sins  of  the  few  on  the  many,  with- 
out, however,  materially  alleviating  the  tor- 
ment. 

After  several  days'  travel,  interspersed  with 
these  wet  days,  we  came  to  the  great  portage, 
where  a  Avalk  of  a  good  many  miles  awaited  us. 
I  was  glad  of  it  for  my  part,  by  way  of  a  change ; 
but  the  voyageurs,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  cany 
the  canoe  over  the  uneven  ground,  up  hill  and 
through  swamp,  had  a  hard  time,  I  fear.  They 
enjoyed  their  pipe  and  sleep  the  evening  we 
reached  the  stream  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
A  week  more  paddling,  and  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  broad  waters  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the 
pretty  French-like  houses  of  the  half-breeds  on 
Red  River.  Before  our  journey  was  fairly  end- 
ed, I  saw  in  that  almost  inaccessible  wild  sev- 
eral farms  and  farm-houses  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  best  portions  of  the  valley  of 
the  Central  or  Erie  railroads. 

Before  I  allude  to  them,  I  must  say  a  word 
of  the  history  of  Red  River  Settlement,  which 
is  stimng  for  so  out-of-the-way  a  place.  In 
doing  so,  I  shall  make  free  use  of  Mr.  Ross's 
History  of  the  Settlement,  which  has  just  been 
published. 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  most  powerful  po- 
tentate on  this  continent  was  one  Thomas  Doug- 
las, Earl  of  Selkirk.  Mr.  Madison  had  power 
enough  to  contend  with  all  the  might  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  Thomas  Douglas  ruled  a  far  wider 
realm  than  he.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  No  carpet  knight  he ;  in 
the  depth  of  the  pathless  woods,  on  the  virgin 
streams,  in  the  bosom  of  the  arctic  snows,  his 
spurs  were  won.  A  man  of  private  means, 
which,  he  sacrificed  to  this  Company,  he  was 
also  brave  and  enterprising.  Neither  expense, 
nor  danger,  nor  obstacles,  could  deter  him  from 
his  resolves.  To  the  perseverance  of  the  Scot 
he  united  the  fire  of  the  Celt ;  with  the  proud 
self-reliance  of  the  peer,  he  combined  the  shrewd 
tact  of  the  merchant. 

At  that  time  the  great  fur  country  was  dis- 
puted by  two  rival  companies,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  Northwest  Company.  Their 
charters  were  distinct,  and  so  were  their  terri- 
tories. But  there  was  not  room  for  both.  Ev- 
ery man  in  the  Northwest  knew  that  one  of  the 
two  must  perish,  and  those  who  measured  the 
respective  strength  of  the  rivals,  said  confident- 
ly that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  doom- 
ed. Thomas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  must  conquer,  and  that  the  North- 
westers must  go  to  the  wall. 

Examining  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  the  coun- 
try where  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  he  saw 
that  two  grand  essentials  were  wanting  to  his 
side — physical  strength,  and  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions.    To  supply  both,  he  obtained  from  the 


Company,  and  from  various  Indian  tribes  claim- 
ing to  hold  dominion  over  the  territory,  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Red  River,  a  trib- 
utary of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  joins  the  lake 
about  100  miles  northwest  of  Fort  William, 
and  made  arrangements  to  transport  thither 
colonists  from  the  Scotch  Highlands.  A  stout 
colony  firmly  established  there  would  not  only 
equalize  the  strength  of  the  combatants,  but 
would  afford  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  an  un- 
rivaled basis  of  opciations,  as  well  as  a  conven- 
ient stepping-stone  to  the  trade  of  the  West. 
Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk  transplanted  the  "  first  brigade"  of 
colonists  to  Red  River.  The  settlers  were  to 
have  a  hundred  acres  of  land  each,  to  be  paid 
for  in  produce  (the  payment  was  afterward  re- 
mitted) ;  they  were  to  have  a  minister  of  their 
owrn  persuasion ;  they  were  to  enjoy  the  rights 
of  British  subjects ;  and  they  were  guaranteed  a 
market  at  their  own  doors  for  all  their  produce. 
On  these  terms  hardy  Highlanders  wrere  not 
wanting  to  risk  the  adventure. 

But  neither  were  the  Northwesters  blind. 
Their  preparations  were  made  silently,  effective- 
ly. No  sooner  had  the  "  first  brigade"  arrived, 
than  a  band  of  men,  begrimed  with  war-paint, 
dressed  in  Indian  dress,  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
rode  down  upon  them  and  bade  them  depart. 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  not  an  intelligible  word 
spoken  on  either  side.  The  colonists  spoke 
nothing  but  Gaelic;  their  assailants  Indian- 
French.  But  the  gestures  of  the  latter  were  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  Out  of  charity  they  agreed 
to  carry  the  women  and  children  on  the  crup- 
pers of  their  horses ;  the  men  were  to  walk.  For 
the  "services"  of  their  guides  they  paid  as  they 
could.  A  woman  gave  her  wedding-ring ;  a 
Gael  the  cherished  musket  his  father  had  homo 
at  Culloden.  So  they  traveled,  sore  of  heart 
and  foot,  by  the  side  of  their  conquerors,  to 
Pembina. 

After  living  there  on  charity  during  the  win- 
ter, they  returned  to  Red  River  in  the  spring. 
A  year's  peace  enabled  them  to  break  ground 
and  rear  shelter.  In  1815  the  Northwesters  were 
upon  them  again.  This  time  there  was  resist- 
ance. Accordingly  the  Northwesters  burned  down 
the  Colonial  House,  took  the  Governor  prisoner, 
killed  his  aid.  Then  more  fighting ;  and  final- 
ly, the  brief  mandate  from  the  Northwest  head- 
quarters: "All  settlers  to  retire  immediately 
from  the  Red  River,  and  no  appearance  of  ■ 
colony  to  remain."  A  command  executed  to  the 
letter.  Three  hundred  miles  over  the  wilder- 
ness the  Highlanders  were  sent  in  exile,  and 
their  liouses  burned  down. 

Nothing  discouraged,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany sent  a  strong  force  to  escort  the  exiles  back 
to  the  settlement.  A  new  brigade  arrived  just 
in  time  to  help  them  rebuild  their  houses.  The 
Northwesters  changed  their  tactics.  They  fcOO 
hired  Gaels,  and  sent  them  to  Red  River, 
with  instructions  to  seduce  the  colonists  to  leave 
tin*  place.  The  Highlanders,  proof  against  cor- 
ruption, could  not  resist  the  old  familiar  sounds 
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of  the  Gaelic.  They  deserted  in  droves.  Depop- 
ulation menaced  the  settlement.  The  Earl  of 
Selkirk  calmly  prepared  to  import  more  brigades. 

At  last,  in  June,  1816,  matters  came  to  a 
crisis.  News  reached  Governor  Scrapie  at  Red 
River  that  a  body  of  300  horsemen,  war-paint- 
ed and  heavily  armed,  was  approaching  the  set- 
tlement. In  a  rash  moment  he  armed  himself 
and  twenty-seven  others,  and  marched  out  to 
parley.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  enemy  he 
halted,  and  consulted  his  aids.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  ball  from  the  enemy  struck  a  man  at  his 
side.  A  volley  followed,  and  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-eight,  including  the  Governor,  were  shot 
dead ;  the  other  seven  escaped,  wounded.  The 
victors  marched  into  the  settlement,  sacked  and 
lfurned  the  houses,  carried  off  all  that  was  worth 
stealing,  and  drove  out  the  colonists,  warning 
them  that  they  would  be  hunted  down  and  shot 
like  wild  beasts  if  they  appeared  there  again. 
It  was  some  consolation  afterward  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  ruthless  attack  to  discover  that 
twenty-six  out  of  the  sixty-five  Northwesters 
who  fired  on  Governor  Semple  perished  violent- 
ly within  a  short  period. 

Then  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  acted.  He  was  in 
the  country.  He  had  brought  with  him  from 
Europe  a  battalion  of  Swiss  mercenaries  of  the 
Dalgetty  stamp — men  who  were  called  De  Mcu- 
rons,  from  an  old  colonel  of  theirs,  and  who 
"  feared  neither  God,  man,  nor  beast."  With 
these  he  marched  directly  on  Eort  William,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and 
took  it.  This  was  a  fine  piece  of  strategy,  as 
it  threw  the  Northwesters  on  the  defensive, 
and  made  the  Hudson  Bay  party  the  assailants. 
Under  cover  of  the  capture  of  Fort  William,  the 
Earl  led  back  the  exiles,  for  the  third  time,  to 
Red  River,  remitted  the  price  of  their  lands, 
and  re-established  the  colony  on  a  new  and  solid 
basis.  He  chose  mill-sites,  set  apart  lands  for 
religious  and  educational  establishments,  sur- 
veyed the  colony,  advanced  the  settlers  tools 
and  stock.  Under  his  directions  agricultural 
operations  were  commenced  on  a  sound  princi- 
ple, and  in  some  spots  a  yield  of  forty-fold  re- 
warded the  Highlanders'  industry. 

Still,  as  farming  had  been  begun  too  late,  the 
harvest  was  scanty,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter 
the  whole  colony  abandoned  the  place.  They 
fled  to  Pembina,  there  hoping  to  subsist  on  the 
product  of  the  chase.  When  they  arrived  there, 
they  found  they  must  join  a  party  of  Indians 
and  half-breeds  which  had  set  out  some  days 
previously.  Off  they  started,  through  the  snow. 
They  were  ill  clad,  and  ill  supplied  with  food. 
The  thermometer  ranged  from  36°  to  40°  below 
zero.  "  Our  sufferings,"  said  one  of  the  wretch- 
ed Highlanders,  "were  almost  beyond  human 
endurance,  and  even  at  this  distant  day  we 
shudder  at  the  painful  recollection  ;  for  many  a 
time,  when  the  last  mouthful  was  consumed,  and 
our  children  crying  for  more,  we  knew  not  how 
or  where  the  next  morsel  was  to  come  from.  A 
rabbit,  a  crow,  a  snow-bird,  or  even  a  piece  of 
parchment,  would  be  found,  perhaps ;  and  thus 


from  time  to  time  we  kept  body  and  soul  togeth- 
er  We  reached  the  camp  when  the  last 

morsel  of  food  was  gone,  and  we  were  at  the 
last  gasp  on  the  eve  of  Christmas-day." 

Starvation  avoided  by  entering  the  service  of 
the  Indian  hunters  as  camp  drudges,  the  High- 
landers returned  to  Red  River  in  the  spring. 
This  fourth  beginning  was  the  most  promising 
of  all.  The  Northwesters  only  carried  off  a 
man  from  time  to  time.  The  weather  was  fine ; 
the  crops  promised  well.  Hope  began  to  cheer 
the  settlers  ;  when,  alas !  "just  as  the  corn  was 
in  ear  and  the  barley  almost  ripe,  a  cloud  of 
grasshoppers  from  the  west  darkened  the  air, 
and  fell  like  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  on  the  col- 
ony." In  one  night  crops,  gardens,  and  every 
green  herb  in  the  settlement  perished.  The 
Highlanders  wept. 

To  Pembina  again  that  fall,  and  more  sicken- 
ing misery  there.  In  the  spring  a  fifth  attempt 
to  settle  Red  River.  But  the  June  heats  quick- 
ened the  larva;  the  grasshoppers  had  left  in  the 
ground.  They  arose  from  the  earth  in  masses. 
They  lay  four  solid  inches  deep  on  some  spots. 
They  poisoned  the  water.  Men  shoveled  them 
aside  with  spades  to  make  a  way  into  their  hov- 
els. No  green  thing — neither  the  herbs,  nor 
the  leaves  of  the  bushes,  nor  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  nor  the  grass  of  the  plain — saw  the  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  Even  out-door  fires  were 
extinguished  by  the  shower  of  insects,  and  the 
air  was  infected  by  the  effluvia  from  their  pu- 
trefying corpses.  To  return  to  Pembina  was  a 
necessity. 

But  the  perseverance  of  the  Highlanders 
grew  nobler  with  obstacles.  Eor  the  sixth  time, 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  they  returned  to  Red 
River.  Lord  Selkirk's  iron  will  knew  no  such 
thing  as  failure.  The  men  had  not  even  saved 
seed  out  of  the  general  ruin.  At  a  cost  of  $5000 
he  procured  250  bushels  of  seed  wheat  from 
Missouri.  Again  the  land  was  sowed ;  and 
again  the  bright  days  of  June  were  darkened  by 
the  grasshoppers.  But  man  can  always  live 
down  obstacles.  The  plague  abated.  Early  in 
the  season  the  grasshoppers  disappeared,  never 
to  return ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  eight 
years'  experience,  the  Red  River  colonists  gath- 
ered in  their  harvest  safely.  More  colonists  ar- 
rived— Swiss,  Germans,  and  Scotch.  Men  still 
starved  at  seed  time.  The  poor  Swiss  suffered 
horribly  ;  bartered  their  all  for  the  meanest  pit- 
tance. Men  gave  their  guns,  women  their  rings, 
or  what  was  dearer  still,  for  a  cat-fish.  But  the 
colonial  roots  had  struck,  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  past,  these  seemed  very  bright  times. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Lord  Selkirk  died 
an  exile  in  France,  having  escaped  from  the 
sheriff  sent  so  arrest  him  for  the  affair  of  June, 
and  his  death  was  the  signal  For  a  new  plague. 
His  deputy,  the  Governor  of  the  settlement,  a 
fellow  named  M'Dowell,  was  as  great  a  pest  as 
the  grasshoppers.  In  the  wild  of  Red  River  ho 
kept  baronial  house,  with  "secretaries,  assist- 
ant secretaries,  accountants,  orderlies,  grooms, 
cooks,  and  butlers."     From  the  time  the  stores 
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of  nnn  arrived  till  the  puncheons  were  empty, 
the  Governor  was  never  wholly  sober.  When 
his  guests  were  assembled  to  make  a  night  of 
it,  the  heel  of  a  broken  bottle,  filled  with  wheat, 
would  he  set  on  a  cask,  and  a  man  stationed  be- 
side it  with  orders  to  take  out  a  grain  for  every 
bottle  filled.  As  the  carouse  went  on,  his  Ex- 
cellency would  call,  "Boh,  how  stands  the  hour- 
glass ?"  To  which  the  sentinel  would  reply, 
"High,  your  honor,  high!"  And  the  guests 
would  set  to  work  to  lower  the  pile  of  grains 
with  renewed  energy.  This  fellow  plundered 
the  colonists  shamefully.  Lord  Selkirk's  orders 
were  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  all  ne- 
cessary tools,  seed,  etc.,  on  credit.  The  Govern- 
or received  their  orders,  charged  the  goods 
against  them,  but  often  forgot  to  furnish  the  ar- 
ticles required.  He  forgot,  in  the  same  way,  to 
credit  them  with  the  work  they  performed ;  and 
had  no  doubt  realized  a  handsome  fortune  at 
the  time  he  was  relieved  of  his  duties. 

Having  got  rid  of  him,  the  colony  was  after- 
ward blessed  Avith  a  new  ruler  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  cousin  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Company.  His  name  was  Pelly.  His  plan  was 
to  take  every  thing  easily,  and  lay  trust  in  Prov- 
idence. On  one  occasion,  an  Indian  was  brought 
before  him  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
It  was  proved  that  he  had  sallied  forth  with  a 
party  of  warriors  of  his  own  tribe  to  make  war 
on  some  enemies  of  theirs.  Being  unsuccessful 
in  his  search  for  the  tribe  in  question,  and  at 
the  same  time  unwilling  to  return  home  without 
a  trophy,  he  met  an  old  woman  of  his  OAvn  tribe, 
killed  her,  and  took  her  scalp.  When  the  evi- 
dence was  complete,  the  Governor  turned  to  the 
culprit,  and  sternly  remarked  to  the  interpreter : 
"Tell  him  that  he  has  manifested  a  disposition 
subversive  of  all  order,  and  that  if  he  should  not 
be  punished  in  this  world,  he  is  sure  to  be  pun- 
ished in  the  next.     Let  him  be  discharged!" 

Struggling  on  as  best  they  could  under  such 
rulers  as  these,  the  Red  River  colonists  reached 
the  year  1 826.  A  fearful  storm  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  1825  commenced  a  new  catalogue  of  mis- 
haps. The  buffalo  were  driven  from  their 
haunts  by  the  storm ;  the  cold  was  intense : 
what  from  the  frost,  and  what  from  famine, 
thirty-three  persons  perished,  and  many  others 
were  severely  tried.  That  winter  the  thermom- 
eter often  marked  45°  below  zero,  and  the  snow 
lay  three  feet  thick  in  the  level  plains.  On  the 
2d  May  the  thaw  began,  and  the  river  rose  nine 
feet  perpendicular  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Indians  stood  aghast.  On  the  4th  the  water 
reached  the  cellars ;  on  the  5th  every  house  in 
the  village  was  abandoned.  The  settlers  flock- 
ed t»  the  high  grounds,  some  losing  all  their 
property.  A  current  set  in  toward  Lake  Winni- 
peg, and  on  the  surface  the  survivors  of  the  del- 
uge watched  their  houses,  barns,  carriages,  fur- 
niture, fencing,  and  every  thing  else  that  would 
float,  drift  steadily  toward  the  great  lake.  For 
nineteen  consecutive  days  the  waters  rose,  and 
every  trace  of  the  colony  was  washed  away.  On 
the  twentieth  day  the  people  held  a  council  on 


their  hill-top,  in  order  to  decide  whither  they 
should  sail  in  search  of  a  new  home.  While 
they  were  debating,  with  weary  hearts,  not  a 
few  among  them  yet  clinging  to  the  scene  of 
their  miseries,  news  came  that  the  waters  had 
not  risen  an  inch  for  many  hours.  The  council 
broke  up.  So  intense  was  the  anxiety  that  no 
man  spoke.  Some  seized  rods  and  planted 
them  in  the  water  to  serve  as  tide-guage*. 
Others,  less  hopeful,  sat  sternly  down  by  the 
side  of  the  deluge,  gazing  at  it  with  stony  faces. 
Before  long,  men  came  running  up  to  say  that 
that  the  news  was  correct.  The  water  cer- 
tainly did  not  rise ;  nay,  more,  it  was  falling. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  the 
colonists  unanimously  resolved  to  stay  where 
they  were.  They  waited  patiently,  and  on  Hie 
15th  June  stood  once  more  on  the  site  of  their 
lost  village.  A  new  beginning  was  made,  and 
seed  sowed  on  the  22d  June,  in  time  for  the  fall 
harvest. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  beginnings  of  Red 
River  settlement.  From  1826  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  continuously  occupied.  But 
its  fortunes — after  it  became  a  fixed  fact — still 
fluctuated  widely  and  erratically.  Who  would 
expect  to  find  a  Rue  Quincampoix  or  a  fancy 
stock  fever  at  Red  River?  Wrall  Street  must 
look  to  its  laurels. 

The  first  bubble  was  the  Buffalo  Wool  Com- 
pany. This  was  so  wonderful  a  concern,  and 
so  certain  to  make  the  fortunes  of  every  stock- 
holder, that  it  was  incomprehensible  how  sane 
men  had  lived  a  week  at  Red  River  without 
lighting  upon  it.  Nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
walk  out  into  the  plains,  kill  buffalo,  take  their 
wool,  dress  and  weave  it ;  cure  their  hides  and 
tan  them.  Flere  were  woolen  goods  and  leath- 
er not  only  for  the  whole  of  Rupert's  Land,  but 
for  export.  A  company  formed,  a  palatial  fac- 
tory erected,  and  orders  sent  to  England  for 
machinery,  implements,  dyes,  and  skilled  work- 
men, the  work  began.  Every  soul  was  enlisted. 
Women  left  their  babies,  men  their  fields.  Who 
would  till  the  fields  for  a  beggarly  subsistence, 
when  the  Buffalo  Wool  Company  offered  wealth 
in  exchange  for  a  few  months'  exertion  ?  Ev- 
ery body  was  either  a  skinner,  sorter,  wool- 
dresser,  teaser,  or  bark  manufacturer:  wages 
were  no  object;  so  little  girls  got  $3  a-day. 
Net  results :  every  body  at  the  factory  got  drunk 
day  after  day;  the  little  wool  collected  was 
spoiled  ;  the  hides  rotted ;  cloth  which  cost  $12 
a  yard  to  make,  sold  for  $1  in  England;  the 
Company  failed,  and  the  colonists  lived  on  short 
commons  that  winter. 

But  failures  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
encouraging  on  Red  River.  The  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk sunk  no  less  a  sum  that  $425,000  in  plant- 
ing the  colony  ;  his  successors  and  their  assignee, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  continued  t" 
tend  liberality  to  the  settlement  on  an  undimin- 
ished scale.  All  at  once  the  Governor  discov- 
ered that  immense  fortunes  were  to  be  made  bj 
growing  flax.  Premiums  were  offered  for  the 
specimens.      Choice  seed  was  imported. 
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Every  thing  was  abandoned  for  flax.  Flax  was 
to  be  the  great  staple  of  Red  River.  But  when 
the  seed  came,  and  was  distributed,  matters 
were  so  arranged  that  the  Governor's  friends 
got  all  the  best  qualities,  and  consequently  the 
premiums.  Against  this  the  democracy  of  Red 
River  not  unnaturally  rebelled,  and  the  flax 
scheme  fell  through. 

It  was  followed  by  another  Wool  Company, 
sheep  and  not  buffalo  being,  however,  the  wool- 
bearers  this  time.  A  sum  of  money  was  sub- 
scribed in  the  colony  for  the  purchase  of  sheep 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  party  sent  to  Mis- 
souri to  buy.  The  commissioners  arrived  at 
Saint  Louis,  visited  the  farms,  found  sheep,  and 
offered  $1  50  a  head.  The  Missourians — who 
were  probably  Yankees — thinking  the  Red  River 
men  wanted  them  badly,  asked  $2.  On  this, 
Rae,  the  head  commissioner,  took  offense,  and 
swore  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
extortionists.  The  Missourians  repented,  and 
offered  to  take  the  $1  50 ;  but  Ray  was  inex- 
orable, and  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet,  jour- 
neyed to  Kentucky,  450  miles  further.  There 
he  bought  the  sheep  at  his  own  price,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  paying  for  their  pasture  and 
keep  every  night  on  the  way  home.  On  the 
journey  through  Missouri  he  halted  to  shear  the 
sheep,  and  contracted  to  deliver  the  wool,  at  a 
high  price,  to  a  speculator.  When  the  wool 
was  ready  for  delivery,  the  purchaser  proved 
unable  to  raise  the  whole  amount  fixed ;  other 
bidders,  at  lower  rates,  offered  to  take  it ;  but 
Rae,  furiously  indignant,  refused  to  take  a  cent 
less  than  the  previous  price,  and  had  the  whole 
quantity  burned  on  the  spot.  The  weather  was 
hot  when  they  reached  St.  Peter's,  and  the  sheep 
had  1500  miles  to  travel.  Rae's  ardor  admitted 
of  no  delay.  If  a  sheep  showed  signs  of  weak- 
ness, the  order  was,  "Cut  its  throat,  and  drive 
on."  As  many  as  45  were  killed  of  a  morning. 
When  the  party  arrived  at  Red  River,  out  of 
1475  animals,  only  251  survived;  and  of  these 
many  soon  perished  from  the  effects  of  the  jour- 
ney.    So  the  sheep  scheme  failed. 

It  was  followed  by  a  new  Company,  the 
"Tallow  Company."  The  Governor  confessed 
that  errors  had  been  made ;  but  about  this  there 
was  no  mistake.  Were  not  the  plains  teeming 
with  pasture  ?  Where  could  limits  be  set  to  the 
production  of  hides  and  tallow  ?  A  herd  of  473 
cattle  was  purchased,  and  the  stock-gambling 
was  renewed  with  fervor.  Each  animal  was 
tastefully  branded  on  the  haunch,  "  T.  T." — 
meaning  Tallow  Trade,  and  the  Red  Riverians 
confessed  they  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  sight 
as  the  whole  herd  grazing  peaceably  together. 
Uncommon  accident :  early  in  May  a  severe  frost 
occurred,  and  twenty-six  of  the  foolish  animals 
died.  However,  summer  set  all  right,  and  the 
stock  was  at  a  premium.  When  winter  came  it 
was  a  different  story.  Thirty-two  cattle  died 
of  the  cold ;  on  very  severe  nights,  when  the 
thermometer  marked  40°  and  45°  below  zero, 
the  ears,  horns,  hoofs,  and  tails  of  the  poor 
creatures  fell  off.  Besides  which,  the  wolves 
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helped  themselves  to  fifty-three.  This  was  dis- 
couraging. Still,  with  summer,  the  stockhold- 
ers' courage  revived,  and  there  was  more  talk  of 
fortunes  in  tallow.  The  second  winter  settled 
the  business.  With  all  their  care,  the  man- 
agers could  not  keep  out  the  wolves  or  protect 
the  herd  from  the  cold ;  and  before  spring,  the 
assets  of  the  concern  were  sold  by  auction.  The 
tallow  fortunes  had  melted  away. 

Of  all  these  failures,  John  Company  gener- 
ally paid  the  damage,  and  the  colony  never 
ceased  to  prosper.  It  became  an  object  for  the 
Company  to  retain  within  their  dominions  those 
among  their  factors  who  had  realized  small  for- 
tunes ;  and  as  many  of  these  had  married  na- 
tive women,  whom  they  could  not  introduce 
into  European  or  civilized  American  society, 
and  were,  besides,  attached  to  the  wild  life  they 
had  led,  they  were  only  too  ready  to  accept 
Red  River  as  a  sort  of  refuge  for  their  declining 
years.  These  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the 
settlement.  Next  to  them  come  the  French 
Canadians  (the  Swiss  and  Germans  have  most- 
ly disappeared),  who  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  men  of  the  same  race  in  Lower  Can- 
ada ;  and  again  below  them  come  the  half- 
breeds.  The  Scotch  and  French  Canadians 
are  mostly  farmers,  and  some  of  them  uncom- 
monly successful  farmers.  The  half-breeds  dis-, 
like  a  settled  life.  They  prefer  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  or  the  idle  life  of  the  fisherman. 

They  are  technically  termed  plain-hunters. 
Every  spring  they  collect  at  the  fort,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand  or  two — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— buy,  beg,  or  borrow  carts,  horses,  guns, 
knives,  powder,  oxen,  and  other  hunting  mate- 
rials ;  elect  a  chief  captain  and  a  dozen  second 
captains ;  establish  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
their  hunt,  and  start  forth  into  the  plain.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  allowed  to  join  one  of  these 
expeditions.  A  priest  accompanies  the  party  to 
bless  the  undertaking.  The  rules  established  on 
these  occasions  are  rigorous.  No  buffalo  must 
be  hunted  on  Sunday ;  disobedience  of  orders  is 
punished  with  the  destruction  of  the  offender's 
saddle  for  the  first  offense,  with  a  flogging  for 
the  second;  theft  even,  where  the  object  stolen  is 
only  a  sinew,  is  avenged  by  the  exposure  of  the 
thief  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  while  the  crier 
thrice  shouts  his  name,  coupling  with  it  the  word 
"thief." 

Our  march  was  long  and  often  severe.  With 
the  plain-hunter  there  is  no  medium  between 
a  feast  and  a  famine.  Women  and  children 
often  cry  themselves  to  sleep  every  night  for 
a  week  from  sheer  hunger;  next  week  they 
are  all  ill  of  a  surfeit.  When  the  expedition 
reaches  the  hunting-ground,  the  camp  is  put 
in  order.  The  carts  are  ranged  in  a  circle, 
within  which  the  women  and  children  arc 
placed.  This  done,  the  hunters  mount  their 
horses  and  survey  the  ground.  Witli  spy-gUis* 
in  hand  the  captain  reconnoitres  the  plain,  and 
as  soon  as  a  herd  of  buffalo  is  discovered,  as- 
signs to  each  lieutenant  his  place  in  the  hunt. 
When  all  is  ready,  and  the  men  prepared — as 
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manv  as  four  hundred  often  start  together — 
the  commander  gives  the  word  "  Start !"  It  is 
a  cavalry  charge.  The  whole  body  advances 
first  at  a  slow  trot,  then  at  a  gallop,  then  at  full 
speed.  As  their  speed  increases,  the  earth  trem- 
bles ;  but  when  the  herd  perceive  their  enemy, 
and  begin  to  paw  the  ground  and  make  off,  the 
sound  and  shock  are  like  an  earthquake.  A 
cloud  of  dust  arises  mingled  with  smoke.  Right 
into  the  midst  of  the  herd  dash  the  hunters,  fir- 
ing as  they  go  at  the  fattest  cattle;  ride  on  and 
on,  through  and  through  the  close  ranks  of  the 
buffalo,  until  there  are  but  a  few  stragglers — 
the  leanest  brutes — alive.  Each  man  has  his 
mouth  full  of  balls,  and  loads  and  fires  at  full 
gallop.  As  he  seldom  pulls  a  trigger  until  his 
gun  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mark,  he  hardly 
ever  misses.  Though  the  hunt  seldom  lasts  over 
an  hour  or  so,  a  good  hunter  will  kill  his  ten 
or  twelve  buffaloes.  It  often  happens  that  the 
party  brings  over  twelve  hundred  tongues  into 
the  camp.  The  herd  dispersed,  the  horses  are 
relieved  from  duty,  and  the  carts  come  into  play. 
Their  functions — or  rather  those  of  the  hunters 
when  their  turn  comes — appear  the  most  em- 
barrassing part  of  the  business.  Out  of  twelve 
hundred  carcases  lying  together,  and  shot  by 
four  hundred  hunters,  to  find  the  beasts  shot  by 
each,  appears  a  most  knotty  problem.  It  did 
not  puzzle  the  plain-hunters.  Every  man  knew 
his  victims,  and  very  few  disputes  arose.  A 
hunter  was  once  asked  how  he  could  possibly 
discover  his  eight  or  ten  buffalo  out  of  thirteen 
hundred,  which  lay  huddled  together  on  the 
plain.     The  half-breed  replied, 

"  Suppose  four  hundred  learned  men  were  all 
to  write  words  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  would  not 
each  of  them  be  able  afterward  to  recognize  his 
own  handwriting  ?" 

Just  so,  the  plain-hunter  recognized  his  shoot- 
ing. 

The  task  of  skinning,  drying,  and  manufac- 
turing tallow  and  pemmican,  mostly  falls  to  the 
women  ;  but  as  this  business  is  often  dangerous, 
the  hunters  superintend  it.  A  hunter  may  es- 
cape the  common  accidents  of  the  chase — bro- 
ken bones,  buffalo  horns,  and  the  like — and  at 
the  last  moment  fall  a  victim  to  the  treacherous 
Sioux,  who  lurk  about  in  the  long  grass  on  the 
wait  for  scalps.  The  fate  of  one  poor  fellow, 
named  Louison  Valle,  who  perished  in  this  way, 
is  well  remembered  at  Red  River.  He  was 
skinning  a  buffalo  after  the  chase,  his  little  son 
keeping  a  look-out  on  his  father's  horse.  The 
boy's  attention  flagged ;  Valle's  experienced  eye 
detected  a  peculiar  movement  in  the  grass  near 
him.  He  had  only  time  to  shout,  "Make  for 
the  camp,  my  son  !  make  for  the  camp  I"  when 
a  shower  of  arrows  overwhelmed  him.  The  boy 
arrived  safely  in  camp  and  gave  the  alarm.  A 
party  was  instantly  started  in  pursuit  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  before  night  eight  of  the  twelve  were 
hunted  down  and  shot. 

The  settlement  itself,  in  the  short  summer 
season,  is  like  every  other  flourishing  agricul- 
tural district.     Vegetation  is  as  luxuriant  as  in 


the  tropics ;  and  cattle,  apparently  without  num- 
ber, pasture  on  wilds  which  have  never  been 
scarred  with  a  fence.  Among  the  Scotch  set- 
tlers especially,  comfortable  houses,  corn-yards, 
parks,  and  inclosures,  betoken  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  material  prosperity.  The  French  Cana- 
dians, in  the  invariable  blue  capote,  with  red 
belt,  might  be  mistaken  any  day  for  the  habit- 
ants one  meets  with  traveling  through  Lower 
Canada ;  and  the  half-breeds — though  a  lower 
race,  and  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
French  Canadians  by  their  habits  of  idleness 
and  filth — dress,  and,  in  many  respects,  live 
like  them.  Some  few  of  the  half-breeds,  who 
are  blessed  with  an  unusually  happy  disposition, 
will  work,  and  acquire,  in  course  of  time,  a  com- 
fortable settlement ;  but  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  race  preserve  nomad  habits  through- 
out, and  are  contemptuously  called  squatters  by 
the  legitimate  Red  Riverians.  They  often  have 
a  passion  for  show ;  and  will  leave  their  chil- 
dren and  wife  in  rags  and  ashes  in  order  to  ap- 
pear on  Sunday  in  a  handsome  turn-out.  Oth- 
ers, again,  and  this  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
women  than  the  men,  will  sacrifice  every  thing, 
will  even  work,  for  tea.  I  was  informed  that 
the  bashful  maidens  of  Red  River  (the  half- 
breeds,  I  mean),  who  will  hardly  ever  dare  to 
look  a  stranger  in  the  face,  or  answer  a  civil 
question,  who  would  deride  an  offer  of  dress  or 
even  money,  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  souchong. 

The  life  of  the  thoroughly  vagabond  half- 
breed  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Ross's  sketch  of 
Baptiste  l'Esprit.  He  was,  it  may  be  observed, 
a  well  known  character  at  Red  River,  and  the 
type  of  a  large  class. 

Baptiste  had  a  wife  and  children ;  but  they 
were  all  his  property.  When  spring  comes 
round  Baptiste  wants  to  join  the  hunt.  He  is 
in  want  of  every  thing.  Wishes  to  make  you 
believe  he  is  the  most  honest  fellow  in  the  world. 
Wishes  you  to  trust  him,  to  try  him  once  more. 
Promises  every  thing.  Tries  one ;  tries  him 
this  way,  that  way,  the  other  wray,  every  way, 
but  is  refused ;  yet  the  smile  of  confidence  is 
never  off  his  countenance  while  in  his  supplica- 
ting mood.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  resist  im- 
portunities so  urgent,  and  particularly  when  en- 
forced by  an  object  of  charity ;  yet  Baptiste  is 
refused.  But  he  is  accustomed  to  refusals; 
such  things  never  discourage  him.  Baptiste 
tries  another  and  another,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Unfortunately  for  Baptiste  his  charac- 
ter is  known.  Nevertheless,  Baptiste,  still  con- 
fident in  his  own  cause,  tries  another;  accus- 
tomed to  persevere,  tries  again  and  again  ;  and 
at  last,  by  dint  of  importunities  and  fair  promises, 
gets  a  horse  to  hire  from  one,  a  cart  from  au- 
other ;  but  as  the  risk  is  great,  the  price  is  in 
proportion.  A  man  of  means  gets  a  horse  and 
cart  for  $10  a  trip.  Baptiste  promises  $20. 
But  he  is  in  want  of  ammunition,  of  every  thing 
else.  Baptiste  tries  again  ;  tries  one,  tries  two, 
tries  a  dozen  ;  at  last  succeeds.  The  rogue  and 
the  fool  meet.     Baptiste  still  wants  clothing— 
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something  from  the  merchant  as  well  as  the 
settler.  Himself  and  family  are  naked.  Bap- 
tiste  sets  out  again ;  calls  here,  calls  there, 
travels  up,  travels  down,  nothing  discouraged ; 
gets  credit  from  some  merchant  at  last.  After 
a  month's  preparation,  and  before  Baptiste  is 
half  ready,  the  time  for  starting  arrives.  The 
others  are  off;  Baptiste  must  start  too,  ready  or 
not  ready.  At  this  stage  all  Baptiste's  hopes 
hang  on  a  hair ;  he  must  go,  or  all  is  lost ;  but 
he  can  not  go  without  something  to  eat.  Char- 
ity steps  forward,  and  a  day  after  the  rest,  off 
goes  Baptiste,  helter  skelter,  with  his  horse  and 
part  of  his  family ;  but  if  no  horse,  as  frequently 
happens,  they  tramp  it  on  foot,  neck  or  nothing. 
At  the  camp  all  is  bustle ;  no  one  is  idle  but 
himself.  The  dogs  eat,  but  Baptiste  starves  in 
the  midst  of  plenty ;  asks,  begs,  lounges  about, 
but  shows  no  disposition  to  assist  any  one.  He 
is  above  working;  can  not  work.  Sympathy 
steps  forward.  Baptiste  must  not  starve.  Gets 
a  piece  from  one,  some  from  another.  Baptiste 
eats,  but  can  not  make  provisions ;  has  no  serv- 
ants ;  himself  indolent,  his  family  more  so. 
They  can  do  nothing  but  eat.  However,  they 
live  well  on  the  charity  of  others,  and  that  is  all 
they  care  about.  Days  pass,  weeks  pass,  the 
summer  passes;  Baptiste  eats,  sleeps,  smokes, 
and  all  is  right;  but  no  load;  nothing  to  pay 
the  hire  of  his  horse  and  cart.  The  busy  scenes 
of  the  camp  pass  unheeded  by  him.  No  effort 
made.  Late  and  early  every  one  is  at  work. 
Baptiste  alone  is  idle,  but  consoles  himself  with 
saying,  "  There  is  time  enough  yet."  Before 
he  looks  about  him  the  hunters  are  loaded.  A 
move  is  made  for  home.  Baptiste  is  roused 
from  his  apathy.  His  cart  is  still  empty.  Be- 
gins to  bestir  himself.  Goes  round,  asks  one, 
asks  two,  asks  this  one,  asks  that  one,  asks  every 
one  for  something  to  put  in  his  cart ;  promises 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  The  people  were 
shy,  but  Baptiste  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  did 
not  slacken  in  his  importunities ;  they  upbraided 
him  for  his  indolence,  mistrusted  his  promises. 
Baptiste  is  no  favorite,  nevertheless  he  could 
sing  a  good  song,  tell  a  good  story.  Some  pity 
his  family ;  Charity  stretches  forth  her  hand, 
and  now  the  cart  is  loaded  in  a  trice — Baptiste 
the  while  as  proud  as  if  he  had  done  all  himself, 
quite  satisfied,  happy  as  happy  could  be.  The 
last  to  start,  the  last  to  camp,  Baptiste,  fat  as  a 
seal,  and  sleek  as  an  Esquimaux,  arrives  to  re- 
sume again  the  delicious  enjoyment  of  indo- 
lence. 

As  soon  as  he  arrives,  he  sits  down,  smokes 
his  pipe,  then  unloads  his  pony,  and  tells  the 
story  of  his  journey.  Is  highly  pleased  with  the 
trip ;  praises  his  own  industry  and  success. 
"Look,"  says  he  to  his  wife,  "at  this  piece, 
look  at  that  piece,  and  at  that,"  turning  them 
over  and  over.  His  wife  is  charmed  ;  counts  his 
profits.  There  is  enough  to  pay  all,  so  now 
they  can  enjoy  themselves.  A  day,  a  week 
passes ;  but  not  a  word  about  paying  off  debts 
till  the  load  gets  nearly  expended ;  then  they 
be^in  to  reflect.     They  distribute  the  remains) 


of  the  profits  a  dayafter  the  fair.  This  piece  is 
laid  aside  for  a  new  gown  for  Madame,  that 
piece  for  a  shawl.  So  much  for  tea,  so  much  for 
tobacco,  the  two  great  luxuries  of  Red  River ;  a 
bit  to  this  gossip,  a  bit  to  that.  Madame  has 
her  cronies.  Then  there  must  be  a  merry  let 
out.  Friends  are  invited,  a  feast  given,  the 
last  piece  disappears.  The  load  is  gone.  Then 
Baptiste  for  the  first  time  begins  to  think  of  the 
borrowed  horse,  the  borrowed  cart,  the  generous 
friends  who  supplied  him  at  starting.  ''We 
must,"  says  he,  "  pay  something ;  a  little  to  one, 
a  little  to  another."  The  happy  couple  reason 
the  matter  over  and  over.  The  piece  set  aside 
for  the  new  gown  is  cut  in  two ;  half  goes  for 
the  horse,  half  for  present  use.  "We  can  do 
no  more  now,"  said  the  wife.  To  this  Baptiste 
adds,  "  Amen.  But  we  will  pay  all  next  trip." 
The  new  shawl,  the  tea,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  at- 
tended to,  and  the  cronies  are  not  forgotten. 
After  another  consultation,  Baptiste,  with  the 
half  piece  worth  two  dollars,  the  eighth  of  what 
he  had  promised,  goes  to  settle  with  the  owner 
of  the  horse,  finds  him,  hangs  down  his  head,  is 
silent  for  some  time,  at  last  looks  up  with  a 
sorrowful  countenance,  tells  a  pitiful  story,  very 
different  from  the  one  he  told  his  wife.  "I 
have  been  unfortunate,"  said  he;  "I  had  bad 
luck;  my  horse  was  sick,  I  broke  my  cart  in 
the  plains.  Most  of  my  provisions  I  lost  in 
crossing  a  river.  After  a  hard  summer's  labor, 
I  had  scarcely  a  mouthful  left  for  my  family. 
Brought  nothing  home ;  my  cart  was  empty. 
Ask  my  comrades ;  they  will  confirm  the  truth 
of  my  statement.  Here,"  says  he,  holding  up 
the  half  piece,  "  is  all  I  can  give  you  now ;  but 
Baptiste  never  cheated  any  body ;  if  you  lend 
me  the  horse  for  next  trip,  I  will  pay  you  all 
honestly."  Sympathy  for  poor  Baptiste,  and  a 
desire  to  be  paid,  have  their  effect.  The  lender 
believes  Baptiste,  lends  him  the  horse  again, 
and  the  debt  is  doubled. 

Of  their  domestic  life,  I  obtained  an  occasional 
insight.  On  a  journey  through  the  settlement, 
some  travelers  visited  one  of  their  cabins,  and 
found  father,  mother,  and  child,  squatted,  gipsy- 
like, within,  there  being  no  table,  chair,  or  stool 
to  render  it  comfortable.  In  one  corner  slept  a 
young  woman,  having  before  her  bed  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  bark  to  serve  as  curtains,  while  on 
other  parts  of  the  floor  slept  four  male  travelers. 
A  rain  storm  came  on,  and  the  rain  beat  through 
the  log  walls  till  we  were  all  nearly  ankle  deep 
in  water.  Plash,  plash  through  this  went  the 
child,  about  four  years  old,  to  light  her  mother's 
pipe  at  the  chimney.  Having  returned  with 
the  pipe,  she  began  quietly  to  nurse  at  her 
mother's  breast;  and  after  a  short  meal  from 
this  source,  cried  for  the  pipe,  which  was  filled 
and  lighted  for  her.  After  smoking  heartily, 
the  child  passed  the  pipe  to  her  father,  by  whom 
it  was  passed  to  the  mother,  and  from  the 
mother  back  to  the  little  girl,  who  still  filled  up 
the  intervals  by  nursing.  Meanwhile  the  lady 
with  the  bark  curtains  was  supplied  with  a  pipe 
before  she  got  up  and  dressed. 
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CHAP.' XXXIII.— MRS.  MERDLE'S  COMPLAINT. 

EESIGNING  herself  to  inevitable  fate,  by 
making  the  best  of  those  people  the  Mig- 
gleses,  and  submitting  her  philosophy  to  the 
draught  upon  it,  of  which  she  had  foreseen  the 
likelihood  in  her  interview  with  Arthur,  Mrs. 
Gowan  handsomely  resolved  not  to  oppose  her 
son's  marriage.  In  her  progress  to,  and  happy 
arrival  at,  this  resolution,  she  was  possibly  influ- 
enced, not  only  by  her  maternal  affections,  but 
by  three  politic  considerations. 

Of  these,  the  first  may  have  been,  that  her 
son  had  never  signified  the  smallest  intention 
to  ask  her  consent,  or  any  mistrust  of  his  ability 
to  dispense  with  it ;  the  second,  that  the  pen- 
sion bestowed  upon  her  by  a  grateful  country 
(and  a  Barnacle)  would  be  freed  from  any  little 
filial  inroads,  when  her  Henry  should  be  married 
to  the  darling  only  child  of  a  man  in  very  easy 
circumstances;  the  third,  that  Henry's  debts 
must  clearly  be  paid  down  upon  the  altar-rail- 
ing by  his  father-in-law.  When,  to  these  three- 
fold points  of  prudence,  there  is  added  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Gowan  yielded  her  consent  the  mo- 
ment she  knew  of  Mr.  Meagles  having  yielded 
his,  and  that  Mr.  Meagles's  objection  to  the 
marriage  had  been  the  sole  obstacle  in  its  way 
all  along,  it  becomes  the  height  of  probability 
that  the  relict  of  the  deceased  Commissioner  of 
nothing  particular,  turned  these  ideas  in  her 
sagacious  mind. 

Among  her  connections  and  acquaintances, 
however,  she  maintained  her  individual  dignity, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  blood  of  the  Barnacles, 
by  diligently  nursing  the  pretense  that  it  was  a 
most  unfortunate  business ;  that  she  was  sadly 
cut  up  by  it ;  that  this  was  a  perfect  fascination 
under  which  Henry  labored ;  that  she  had  op- 
posed it  for  a  long  time,  but  what  could  a  moth- 
er do;  and  the  like.  She  had  already  called 
Arthur  Clennam  to  bear  witness  to  this  fable, 
as  a  friend  of  the  Meagles  family ;  and  she  fol- 
lowed up  the  move  by  now  impounding  the  fam- 
ily itself  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  first  in- 
terview she  accorded  to  Mr.  Meagles,  she  slided 
herself  into  the  position  of  disconsolately  but 


gracefully  yielding  to  irresistible  pressure.  With 
the  utmost  politeness  and  good- breeding  she 
feigned  that  it  was  she — not  he — who  had  made 
the  difficulty,  and  who  at  length  gave  way ;  and 
that  the  sacrifice  was  hers — not  his.  The  same 
feint,  with  the  same  polite  dexterity,  she  foisted 
on  Mrs.  Meagles,  as  a  conjuror  might  have  forced 
a  card  on  that  innocent  lady;  and,  when  her 
future  daughter-in-law  was  presented  to  her  by 
her  son,  she  said,  on  embracing  her,  "My  dear, 
what  have  you  done  to  Henry  that  has  bewitch- 
ed him  so !"  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  few 
tears  to  carry  before  them,  in  little  pills,  the 
cosmetic  powder  on  her  nose ;  as  a  delicate  but 
touching  signal  that  she  suffered  much  inward- 
ly, for  the  show  of  composure  with  which  she 
bore  her  misfortune. 

Among  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Gowan  (who 
piqued  herself  at  once  on  being  Society,  and  on 
maintaining  intimate  and  easy  relations  with 
that  Power),  Mrs.  Merdle  occupied  a  front  row. 
True,  the  Hampton  Court  Bohemians,  without 
exception,  turned  up  their  noses  at  Merdle  as 
an  upstart ;  but  they  turned  them  down  again, 
by  falling  flat  on  their  faces  to  worship  his 
wealth.  In  which  compensating  adjustment  of 
their  noses,  they  were  pretty  much  like  Treas- 
ury, Bar,  and  Bishop,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

To  Mrs.  Merdle,  Mrs.  Gowan  repaired  on  a 
visit  of  self-condolence,  after  having  given  the 
gracious  consent  aforesaid.  She  drove  into  town 
for  the  purpose,  in  a  one-horse  carriage,  irrev- 
erently called,  at  that  period  of  English  histo- 
ry, a  pill-box.  It  belonged  to  a  job-master  in  a 
small  way,  who  drove  it  himself,  and  who  job- 
bed it  by  the  day,  or  hour,  to  most  of  the  old 
ladies  in  Hampton  Court  Palace ;  but  it  was  a 
point  of  ceremony,  in  that  encampment,  that 
the  whole  equipage  should  be  tacitly  regarded 
as  the  private  property  of  the  jobber  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  the  job-master  should  betray 
personal  knowledge  of  nobody  but  the  jobber  in 
possession.  So  the  Circumlocution  Barnacles, 
who  were  the  largest  job-masters  in  the  universe, 
always  pretended  to  know  of  no  other  job  but 
the  job  immediately  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Merdle  was  at  home,  and  was  in  her 
nest  of  crimson  and  gold,  with  the  parrot  on  a 
neighboring  stem  watching  her  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  as  if  he  took  her  for  another  splen- 
did parrot  of  a  larger  species.  To  whom  enter- 
ed Mrs.  Gowan,  with  her  favorite  green  fan. 
which  softened  the  light  on  the  spots  of  bloom. 

"My  dear  soul,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  tapping 
the  back  of  her  friend's  hand  with  this  fan,  after 
a  little  indifferent  conversation,  "  you  are  my 
only  comfort!  That  affair  of  Henry's  that  1 
told  you  of,  is  to  take  place.  Now,  how  does  it 
strike  you  ?  I  am  dying  to  know,  because  you 
represent  and  express  Society  so  well." 

Mrs.  Merdle  reviewed  the  bosom  which  So- 
ciety was  accustomed  to  review ;  and  having  as- 
certained that  show-window  of  Mr.  Merdle'* 
and  the  London  jewelers  to  be  in  good  order, 
replied : 
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"As  to  marriage  on  the  part  of  a  man,  my 
dear,  Society  requires  that  he  should  retrieve  his 
fortunes  by  marriage.  Society  requires  that  he 
should  gain  by  marriage.  Society  requires  that 
he  should  found  a  handsome  establishment  by 
marriage.  Society  does  not  see,  otherwise,  what 
lie  has  to  do  with  marriage.     Bird,  be  quiet !" 

For  the  parrot  on  his  cage  above  them,  pre- 
siding over  the  conference  as  if  he  were  a  Judge 
(and  indeed  he  looked  rather  like  one),  had 
wound  up  the  exposition  with  a  shriek. 

"Cases  there  are,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  deli- 
cately crooking  the  little  finger  of  her  favorite 
hand,  and  making  her  remarks  neater  by  that 
neat  action ;  "  cases  there  are  where  a  man  is 
not  young  or  elegant,  and  is  rich,  and  has  a 
handsome  establishment  already.  Those  are  of 
a  different  kind.     In  such  cases — " 

Mrs.  Merdle  shrugged  her  snowy  shoulders 
and  put  her  hand  upon  the  jewel-stand,  checking 
a  little  cough,  as  though  to  add,  "  why  a  man 
looks  out  for  this  sort  of  thing,  my  dear."  Then 
the  parrot  shrieked  again,  and  she  put  up  her 


glass  to  look  at  him,  and  said,  "  Bird !  Do  bs 
quiet!" 

"But  young  men,"  resumed  Mrs.  Merdle, 
"  and  by  young  men  you  know  what  I  mean, 
my  love — I  mean  people's  sons  who  have  the 
world  before  them — they  must  place  themselves 
in  a  better  position  toward  Society  by  marriage, 
or  Society  really  will  not  have  any  patience  with 
their  making  fools  of  themselves.  Dreadfully 
worldly  all  this  sounds,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  lean- 
ing back  in  her  nest  and  putting  up  her  glass 
again,  "docs  it  not?" 

"But  it  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  with  a 
highly  moral  air. 

"My  dear,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  for  a  mo- 
ment," returned  Mrs.  Merdle;  "because  Soci- 
ety has  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  wc  were 
in  a  more  primitive  state,  if  we  lived  under  roofs 
of  leaves,  and  kept  cows  and  sheep  and  creat- 
ures instead  of  banker's  accounts  (which  would 
be  delicious ;  my  dear,  I  am  pastoral  to  a  de- 
gree, by  nature),  well  and  good.     But  we  don't 
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live  under  leaves,  and  keep  cows  and  sheep  and 
creatures.  I  perfectly  exhaust  myself  some- 
times, in  pointing  out  the  distinction  to  Edmund 
Sparkler." 

Mrs.  Go  wan,  looking  over  her  green  fan  when 
this  young  gentleman's  name  was  mentioned, 
replied  as  follows : 

"  My  love,  you  know  the  wretched  state  of  the 
country — those  unfortunate  concessions  of  John 
Barnacle's ! — and  you  therefore  know  the  rea- 
sons for  my  heing  as  poor  as  Thingummy." 

"A  Church-mouse?"  Mrs.  Merdle  suggested, 
with  a  smile. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  other  proverbial  Church 
person — Job,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan.  "Either  will 
do.  It  would  be  idle  to  disguise,  consequently, 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  po- 
sition of  your  son  and  mine.  I  may  add,  too, 
that  Henry  has  talent — " 

"Which  Edmund  certainly  has  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Merdle,  with  the  greatest  suavity. 

— "and  that  his  talent,  combined  with  disap- 
pointment," Mrs.  Gowan  went  on,  "has  led  him 
into  a  pursuit  which — ah,  dear  me !  You  know, 
my  dear.  Such  being  Henry's  different  posi- 
tion, the  question  is  what  is  the  most  inferior 
class  of  marriage  to  which  I  can  reconcile  my- 
self." 

Mrs.  Merdle  was  so  much  engaged  with  the 
contemplation  of  her  arms  (beautiful  formed 
arms,  and  the  very  thing  for  bracelets),  that 
she  omitted  to  reply  for  a  while.  Roused  at 
length  by  the  silence,  she  folded  the  arms,  and 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind  looked  her 
friend  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  interrogatively, 
"Ye-es?     And  then?" 

"And  then,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  not 
quite  so  sweetly  as  before,  "I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  it." 

Here  the  parrot,  who  had  been  standing  on 
one  leg  since  he  screamed  last,  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  bobbed  himself  derisively  up  and 
down  on  both  legs,  and  finished  by  standing  on 
one  leg  again,  and  pausing  for  a  reply,  with  his 
head  as  much  awry  as  he  could  possibly  twist  it. 

"  Sounds  mercenary  to  ask  what  the  gentle- 
man is  to  get  with  the  lady, "  said  Mrs.  Merdle ; 
"but  Society  is  perhaps  a  little  mercenary  you 
know,  my  dear." 

"From  what  I  can  make  out,"  said  Mrs.  Gow- 
an, "I  believe  I  may  say  that  Henry  will  be  re- 
lieved from  debt — " 

"  Much  in  debt?"  asked  Mrs.  Merdle  through 
her  eye-glass. 

"Why  tolerably,  I  should  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Gowan. 

"  Meaning  the  usual  thing ;  I  understand ; 
just  so,"  Mrs.  Merdle  observed  in  a  comfortable 
sort  of  way. 

"And  that  the  father  will  make  them  an  al- 
lowance of  three  hundred  a  year,  or  perhaps  al- 
together something  more.     Which  in  Italy — " 

11  Oh !     Going  to  Italy  ?"  said  Mrs.  Merdle. 

"  For  Henry  to  study.  You  need  be  at  no  loss 
to  guess  why,  my  dear.     That  dreadful  Art — " 


True.  Mrs.  Merdle  hastened  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  her  afflicted  friend.  She  under- 
stood.    Say  no  more ! 

"And  that,"  said  Mrs.  Gowan,  shaking  her 
despondent  head,  "that's  all.  That,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Gowan,  furling  her  green  fan  for  the  mo- 
ment and  tapping  her  chin  with  it  (it  was  on  the 
way  to  being  a  double  chin  ;  might  be  called  a 
chin  and  a  half  at  present),  "that's  all!  On 
the  death  of  the  old  people,  I  suppose  there  will 
be  more  to  come ;  but  how  it  may  be  restricted 
or  locked  up,  I  don't  know.  And  as  to  that, 
they  may  live  forever.  My  dear,  they  are  just 
the  kind  of  people  to  do  it." 

Now  Mrs.  Merdle,  who  really  knew  her  friend 
Society  pretty  well,  and  who  knew  what  Soci- 
ety's mothers  were,  and  what  Society's  daugh- 
ters were,  and  what  Society's  matrimonial  mark- 
et was,  and  how  prices  ruled  in  it,  and  what 
scheming  and  counter-scheming  took  place  for 
the  high  buyers,  and  what  bargaining  and  huck- 
stering went  on,  thought  in  the  depths  of  her 
capacious  bosom  that  this  was  a  sufficiently 
good  catch.  Knowing,  however,  what  was  ex- 
pected of  her,  and  perceiving  the  exact  nature 
of  the  fiction  to  be  nursed,  she  took  it  delicately 
in  her  arms,  and  put  her  required  contribution 
of  gloss  upon  it. 

"And  that  is  all,  my  dear?"  said  she,  heav- 
ing a  friendly  sigh.  "Well,  well!  The  fault 
is  not  yours.  You  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with.  You  must  exercise  the  strength 
of  mind  for  which  you  are  renowned,  and  make 
the  best  of  it." 

"The  girl's  family  have  made,"  said  Mrs. 
Gowan,  "of  course,  the  most  strenuous  en- 
deavors to — as  the  lawyers  say — to  have  and  to 
hold  Henry." 

"  Of  course  they  have,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Merdle. 

"  I  have  persisted  in  every  possible  objection, 
and  have  worried  myself  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  for  means  to  detach  Henry  from  the  con- 
nection." 

"No  doubt  you  have,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Merdle. 

"And  all  of  no  use.  All  has  broken  down 
beneath  me.  Now  tell  me,  my  love.  Am  I 
justified  in  at  last  yielding  my  most  reluctant 
consent  to  Henry's  marrying  among  people  not 
in  Society ;  or,  have  I  acted  with  inexcusable 
weakness  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  direct  appeal,  Mrs.  Merdle 
assured  Mrs.  Gowan  (speaking  as  a  Priestess 
of  Society)  that  she  was  highly  to  be  commend- 
ed, that  she  was  much  to  be  sympathized  with, 
that  she  had  taken  the  highest  of  parts,  and  had 
come  out  of  the  furnace  refined.  And  Mrs.. 
Gowan,  who  of  course  saw  through  her  own 
threadbare  blind  perfectly,  and  who  knew  that 
Mrs.  Merdle  saw  through  it  perfectly,  and  who 
knew  that  Society  would  see  through  it  perfect- 
ly, came  out  of  this  form,  notwithstanding,  as 
she  had  gone  into  it,  with  immense  complacency 
and  gravity. 
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The  conference  was  held  at  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  all  the  region  of  Harley 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  was  resonant  of  car- 
riage-wheels and  double-knocks.  It  had  reach- 
ed this  point  when  Mr.  Merdle  came  home,  from 
his  daily  occupation  of  causing  the  British  name 
to  be  more  and  more  respected  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  globe,  capable  of  the  appreciation 
of  world-wide  commercial  enterprise  and  gi- 
gantic combinations  of  skill  and  capital.  For 
though  nobody  knew  with  the  least  precision 
what  Mr.  Merdle's  business  was,  except  that  it 
was  to  coin  money,  these  were  the  terms  in 
which  every  body  defined  it  on  all  ceremonious 
occasions,  and  which  it  was  the  last  new  polite 
reading  of  the  parable  of  the  camel  and  the  nee- 
dle's eye  to  accept  without  inquiry. 

For  a  gentleman  who  had  this  splendid  work 
cut  out  for  him,  Mr.  Merdle  looked  a  little  com- 
mon, and  rather  as  if,  in  the  course  of  his  vast 
transactions,  he  had  accidentally  made  an  in- 
terchange of  heads  with  some  inferior  spirit. 
He  presented  himself  before  the  two  ladies,  in 
the  course  of  a  dismal  stroll  through  his  man- 
sion, which  had  no  apparent  object  but  escape 
from  the  presence  of  the  chief  butler. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  stopping  short 
in  confusion ;  "  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
body  here  but  the  parrot." 

However,  as  Mrs.  Merdle  said,  "You  can 
come  in !"  and  as  Mrs.  Gowan  said  she  was  just 
going,  and  had  already  risen  to  take  her  leave, 
he  came  in,  and  stood  looking  out  at  a  distant 
window,  with  his  hands  crossed  under  his  un- 
easy coat-cuffs,  clasping  his  wrists  as  if  he  were 
taking  himself  into  custody.  In  this  attitude 
he  fell  directly  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he 
was  only  aroused  by  his  wife's  calling  to  him 
from  her  ottoman,  when  they  had  been  for  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  alone. 

"Eh?  Yes?"  said  Mr.  Merdle,  turning  to- 
ward her.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Merdle.  "  It  is, 
I  suppose,  that  you  have  not  heard  a  word  of  my 
complaint." 

"Your  complaint,  Mrs.  Merdle?"  said  Mr. 
Merdle.  "  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  complaint.     What  complaint  ?" 

"  A  complaint  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle. 

"Oh!  A  complaint  of  me,"  said  Mr.  Mer- 
dle. "What  is  the — what  have  I — what  may 
you  have  to  complain  of  in  me,  Mrs.  Merdle  ?" 

In  his  withdrawing,  abstracted,  pondering 
way,  it  took  him  some  time  to  shape  this  ques- 
tion. As  a  kind  of  faint  attempt  to  eonvince 
himself  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  house^  he 
concluded  by  presenting  his  forefinger  to  the 
parrot,  who  expressed  his  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject by  instantly  driving  his  bill  into  it. 

"You  were  saying,  Mrs.  Merdle,"  said  Mr. 
Merdle,  with  his  wounded  finger  in  his  mouth, 
"  that  you  had  a  complaint  against  me?" 

"A  complaint  which  I  could  scarcely  show 
the  justice  of  more  emphatically,  than  by  hav- 
ing to  repeat  it,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle.     "I  might 


as  well  have  stated  it  to  the  wall.  I  had  far  bet- 
ter have  stated  it  to  the  bird.  He  would  at 
least  have  screamed." 

"You  don't  want  me  to  scream,  Mrs.  Merdle, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Merdle,  taking  a  chair. 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know,"  retorted  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle, "  but  that  you  had  better  do  that,  than  be 
so  moody  and  distraught.  One  would  at  least 
know  that  you  were  sensible  of  what  was  going 
on  around  you." 

"A  man  might  scream,  and  yet  not  be  that, 
Mrs.  Merdle,"  said  Mr.  Merdle,  heavily. 

"And  might  be  dogged,  as  you  are  at  pres- 
ent, without  screaming,"  returned  Mrs.  Merdle. 
"  That's  very  true.  If  you  wish  to  know  the 
complaint  I  make  against  you,  it  is,  in  so  many 
plain  words,  that  you  really  ought  not  to  go  into 
Society,  unless  you  ean  accommodate  yourself 
to  Society." 

Mr.  Merdle,  so  twisting  his  hands  into  what 
hair  he  had  upon  his  head  that  he  seemed  to 
lift  himself  up  by  it  as  he  started  out  of  his  chair, 
cried, 

"Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  infernal  pow- 
ers, Mrs.  Merdle,  who  does  more  for  Society 
than  I  do?  Do  you  see  these  premises,  Mrs. 
Merdle  ?  Do  you  see  this  furniture,  Mrs.  Mer- 
dle ?  Do  you  look  in  the  glass  and  see  yourself, 
Mrs.  Merdle  ?  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  all  this, 
and  who  it's  all  provided  for  ?  And  yet  will  you 
tell  me  that  I  oughtn't  to  go  into  Society?  I, 
who  shower  money  upon  it  in  this  way  ?  I,  who 
might  be  almost  said — to — to — to  harness  my- 
self to  a  watering-cart  full  of  money,  and  go 
about,  saturating  Society,  every  day  of  my  life  ?" 

"Pray  don't  be  violent,  Mr.  Merdle,"  said 
Mrs.  Merdle. 

"Violent?"  said  Mr.  Merdle.  "You  are 
enough  to  make  me  desperate.  You  don't 
know  half  of  what  I  do  to  accommodate  Socie- 
ty. You  don't  know  any  thing  of  the  sacrifices 
I  make  for  it." 

"I  know,"  returned  Mrs.  Merdle,  "that  youi 
receive  the  best  in  the  land.  I  know  that  you? 
move  in  the  whole  Society  of  the  country..  And 
I  believe  I  know  (indeed,  not  to  make  any  ri- 
diculous pretense  about  it,  I  know,  I  know)  who  ■ 
sustains  you  in  it,  Mr..  Merdle." 

"Mrs.  Merdle,"  retorted  that  gentleman,  wip- 
ing his  dull  red  and  yellow  face,.  "I  know  that 
as  well  as  you  do.  If  you  were  not  an  ornament 
to  Society,  and  if  I  was  not  a  benefactor  to  So- 
ciety, you  and  I  would  never  have  come  togeth- 
er. When  I  say  a  benefactor  to  it,  I  mean  a 
person  who  provides-  it  with  all  sorts  of  expens- 
ive things  to  eat  and  drink  and  look  at.  But 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  not  fit  for  it  after  all  I  have 
done  for  it — after  all  I  have  done  for  it,"  repeat- 
ed Mr.  Merdle,  with  a  wild  emphasis  that  made 
his  wife  lift  up  her  eyelids,  "after  all — all! — to 
tell  me  I  have  no  right  to  mix  with  it  after  all, 
is  a  pretty  reward." 

"I  say,"  answered  Mrs.  Merdle,  composedly, 
"  that  you  ought  to  make  yourself  fit  for  it 
by  being  more  dega/jt,  and  less  preoccupied.. 
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There  is  a  positive  vulgarity  in  carrying  your 
business  affairs  about  with  you  as  you  do." 

11  How  do  I  carry  them  about,  Mrs.  Merdle?" 
asked  Mr.  Merdle. 

"How  do  you  carry  them  about?"  said  Mrs. 
Merdle.     "  Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass." 

Mr.  Merdle  involuntarily  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  nearest  mirror,  and  asked, 
with  a  slow  determination  of  his  turbid  blood 
to  his  temples,  whether  a  man  was  to  be  called 
to  account  for  his  digestion? 

"You  have  a  physician,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle. 

"He  does  me  no  good,"  said  Mr.  Merdle. 

Mrs.  Merdle  changed  her  ground. 

"Besides,"  said  she,  "your  digestion  is  non- 
sense. I  don't  speak  of  your  digestion.  I  speak 
of  your  manner." 

"Mrs.  Merdle,"  returned  her  husband,  "I 
look  to  you  for  that.  You  supply  manner,  and 
I  supply  money." 

"I  don't  expect  you,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  re- 
posing easily  among  her  cushions,  "  to  captivate 
people.  I  don't  want  you  to  take  any  trouble 
upon  yourself,  or  to  try  to  be  fascinating.  I 
simply  request  you  to  care  about  nothing — or 
to  seem  to  care  about  nothing — as  every  body 
else  does." 

"  Do  I  ever  say  I  care  about  any  thing  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Merdle. 

"  Say  ?  No !  Nobody  would  attend  to  you 
if  you  did.     But  you  show  it." 

"  Show  what  ?  What  do  I  show  ?"  demanded 
Mr.  Merdle,  hurriedly. 

"I  have  already  told  you.  You  show  that 
you  carry  your  business  cares  and  projects  about, 
instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  city,  or  wherever 
else  they  belong  to,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle.  "Or 
seeming  to.  Seeming  would  be  quite  enough : 
I  as-k  no  more.  Whereas  you  couldn't  be  more 
'occupied  with  your  day's  calculations  and  com- 
>  lunations  than  you  habitually  show  yourself  to 
■be,  if  you  were  a  carpenter." 

■**  A  carpenter !"  repeated  Mr.  Merdle,  check- 
ing something  like  a  groan.  "I  shouldn't  so 
much  mind  being  a  carpenter,  Mrs.  Merdle." 

"And  my  complaint  is,"  pursued  the  lady, 
disregarding  the  low  remark,  "that  it  is  not  the 
tone  of  Society,  and  that  you  ought  to  correct 
it,  Mr.  Merdle.  If  you  have  any  doubt  of  my 
judgment,  ask  even  Edmund  Sparkler."  The 
door  of  the  room  had  opened,  and  Mrs.  Merdle 
now  surveyed  the  head  of  her  son  through  her 
glass.     "Edmund,  we  want  you  here." 

Mr.  Sparkler,  who  had  merely  put  in  his  head 
and  looked  round  the  room  without  entering  (as 
if  he  were  searching  the  house  for  that  young 
lady  with  no  nonsense  about  her),  upon  this 
followed  up  his  head  with  his  body,  and  stood 
before  them.  To  whom,  in  a  few  easy  words 
adapted  to  his  capacity,  Mrs.  Merdle  stated  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  young  gentleman,  after  anxiously  feeling 
his  shirt-collar  as  if  it  were  his  pulse  and  he 
were  hypochondriacal,  observed  "That  he  had 
heard  it  noticed  by  fellers." 


"  Edmund  Sparkler  has  heard  it  noticed,"  said 
Mrs.  Merdle,  with  languid  triumph.  "Whv, 
no  doubt  every  body  has  heard  it  noticed !" 
Which  in  truth  was  no  unreasonable  inference; 
seeing  that  Mr.  Sparkler  would  probably  be  the 
last  person,  in  any  assemblage  of  the  human 
species,  to  receive  an  impression  from  any  thing 
that  passed  in  his  presence. 

"  And  Edmund  Sparkler  will  tell  you,  I  dare 
say,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  waving  her  favorite  hand 
tdward  her  husband,  "  how  he  has  heard  it  no- 
ticed." 

"I  couldn't,"  said  Mr.  Sparkler,  after  feeling 
his  pulse  as  before,  "  couldn't  undertake  to  say 
what  led  to  it — 'cause  memory  desperate  loose. 
But  being  in  company  with  the  brother  of  a 
doosed  fine  gal — well  educated  too — with  no 
biggodd  nonsense  about  her — at  the  period  al- 
luded to-—" 

"There!  Never  mind  the  sister,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Merdle,  a  little  impatiently.  "What  did 
the  brother  say  ?" 

"  Didn't  say  a  word,  ma'am,"  answered  Mr. 
Sparkler.  "As  silent  a  feller  as  myself.  Equal- 
ly hard  up  for  a  remark." 

"  Somebody  said  something,"  returned  Mrs. 
Merdle.     "Never  mind  who  it  was." 

("Assure  you  I  don't  in  the  least,"  said  Mr. 
Sparkler.) 

"  But  tell  us  what  it  was." 

Mr.  Sparkler  referred  to  his  pulse  again,  and 
put  himself  through  some  severe  mental  disci- 
pline before  he  replied : 

"Fellers  referring  to  my  Governor — expres- 
sion not  my  own — occasionally  compliment  my 
Governor  in  a  very  handsome  way  on  being  im- 
mensely rich  and  knowing — perfect  phenomenon 
of  Buyer  and  Banker  and  that — but  say  the 
Shop  sits  heavy  on  him.  Say  he  carries  the  Shop 
about,  on  his  back  rather — like  Jew  clothesman 
with  too  much  business." 

"  Which,"  said  Mrs.  Merdle,  rising,  with  her 
floating  drapery  about  her,  "is  exactly  my  com- 
plaint.    Edmund,  give  me  your  arm  up  stairs." 

Mr.  Merdle,  left  alone  to  meditate  on  a  better 
conformation  of  himself  to  Society,  looked  out 
of  nine  windows  in  succession,  and  appeared  to 
see  nine  wastes  of  space.  When  he  had  thus 
entertained  himself,  he  wrent  down  stairs,  and 
looked  intently  at  all  the  carpets  on  the  ground- 
floor;  and  then  came  up  stairs  again,  and  looked 
intently  at  all  the  carpets  on  the  first  floor,  as 
if  they  were  gloomy  depths,  in  unison  with  his 
oppressed  soul.  Through  all  the  rooms  he  wan- 
dered, as  he  always  did,  like  the  last  person  on 
earth  who  had  any  business  to  approach  them. 
Let  Mrs.  Merdle  announce,  with  all  her  might, 
that  she  was  At  Home  ever  so  many  nights  in 
a  season,  she  could  not  announce  more  widely 
and  unmistakably  than  Mr.  Merdle  did  that  he 
was  never  at  home. 

At  last  he  met  the  chief  butler,  the  sight  of 
which  splendid  retainer  always  finished  him. 
Extinguished  by  this  great  creatine,  he  sneaked 
to  his  dressing-room,  and  there  remained  shut 
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up  until  he  rode  out  to  dinner,  with  Mrs.  Merdle, 
in  her  own  handsome  chariot.  At  dinner,  he 
was  envied  and  flattered  as  a  being  of  might, 
was  Treasuried,  Barred,  and  Bishoped,  as  much 
as  he  would ;  and  an  hour  after  midnight  came 
home  alone,  and  being  instantly  put  out  again 
in  his  own  hall,  like  a  rushlight,  by  the  chief 
butler,  went  sighing  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV.— A  SHOAL  OF  BARNACLES. 

Mr.  Henry  Gowan  and  the  dog  were  estab- 
lished frequenters  of  the  cottage,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  wedding.  There  was  to  be  a 
convocation  of  Barnacles  on  the  occasion,  in 
order  that  that  very  high  and  very  large  family 
might  shed  as  much  lustre  on  the  marriage  as 
so  dim  an  event  was  capable  of  receiving. 

To  have  got  the  whole  Barnacle  family  to- 
gether, would  have  been  impossible  for  two  rea- 
sons. Firstly,  because  no  building  could  have 
held  all  the  members  and  connections  of  that  il- 
lustrious house.  Secondly,  because  wherever 
there  was  a  square  yard  of  ground  in  British  oc- 
cupation, under  the  sun  or  moon,  with  a  public 
post  upon  it,  sticking  to  that  post  was  a  Barnacle. 
No  intrepid  navigator  could  plant  a  flag-staff 
upon  any  spot  of  earth,  and  take  possession  of  it 
in  the  British  name,  but  to  that  spot  of  earth,  so 
soon  as  the  discovery  was  known,  the  Circumlo- 
cution Office  sent  out  a  Barnacle  and  a  dispatch- 
box.  Thus  the  Barnacles  were  all  over  the  world, 
in  every  direction — dispatch-boxing  the  compass. 

But  while  the  so-potent  art  of  Prospero  him- 
self would  have  failed  in  summoning  the  Bar- 
nacles from  every  speck  of  ocean  and  dry  land 
on  which  there  was  nothing  (except  mischief) 
to  be  done,  and  any  thing  to  be  pocketed,  it  was 
perfectly  feasible  to  assemble  a  good  many  Bar- 
nacles. This,  Mrs.  Gowan  applied  herself  to 
do;  calling  on  Mr.  Meagles  frequently,  with 
new  additions  to  the  list,  and  holding  confer- 
ences with  that  gentleman  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged (as  he  generally  was  at  this  period)  in  ex- 
amining and  paying  the  debts  of  his  future  son- 
in-law,  in  the  apartment  of  the  scales  and  scoop. 

One  marriage  guest  there  was,  in  reference 
to  whose  presence  Mr.  Meagles  felt  a  nearer  in- 
terest  and  concern  than  in  the  attendance  of 
the  most  elevated  Barnacle  expected:  though 
lie  was  far  from  insensible  of  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing such  company.  This  guest  was  Clennam. 
But  Clennam  had  made  a  promise  he  held  sa- 
cred among  the  trees  that  summer  night,  and, 
in  the  chivalry  of  his  heart,  regarded  it  as  bind- 
ing him  to  many  implied  obligations.  In  for- 
getfulness  of  himself,  and  delicate  service  to  her 
on  all  occasions,  he  was  never  to  fail ;  to  begin 
it,  he  answered  Mr.  Meagles,  cheerfully,  "I  shall 
come,  of  course." 

His  partner,  Daniel  Doyce,  was  something  of 
a  stumbling-block  in  Mr.  Meagles's  way,  the 
worthy  gentleman  being  not  at  all  clear  in  his 
own  anxious  mind  but  that  the  mingling  of 
Daniel  with  official  Barnacleism  might  produce 
some  explosive  combination,  even  at  a  marriage 


breakfast.  The  national  offender,  however,  light- 
ened him  of  his  uneasiness  by  coming  down  to 
Twickenham  to  represent  that  he  begged,  with 
the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  and  as  a  favor  to 
one,  that  he  might  not  be  invited.  "For,"  said 
he,  "  as  my  business  with  this  set  of  gentlemen 
was  to  do  a  public  duty  and  a  public  service, 
and  as  their  business  with  me  was  to  prevent  it 
by  wearing  my  soul  out,  I  think  we  had  better 
not  eat  and  drink  together  with  a  show  of  being 
of  one  mind."  Mr.  Meagles  was  much  amused 
by  his  friend's  oddity ;  and  patronized  him  with 
a  more  protecting  air  of  allowance  than  usual, 
when  he  rejoined:  "Well,  well,  Dan,  you  shall 
have  your  own  crotchety  way." 

To  Mr.  Henry  Gowan,  as  the  time  approach- 
ed, Clennam  tried  to  convey,  by  all  quiet  and 
unpretending  means,  that  he  was  frankly  and 
disinterestedly  desirous  of  tendering  him  any 
friendship  he  would  accept.  Mr.  Gowan  treated 
him  in  return  with  his  usual  ease,  and  with  his 
usual  show  of  confidence,  which  was  no  confi- 
dence at  all. 

"  You  see,  Clennam,"  he  happened  to  remark 
in  the  course  of  conversation  one  day,  when 
they  were  walking  near  the  cottage  within  a 
week  of  the  marriage.  "I  am  a  disappointed 
man.     That,  you  know  already." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Clennam,  a  little  em- 
barrassed, "  I  scarcely  know  how." 

"Why,"  returned  Gowan.  "I  belong  to  a 
clan,  or  a  clique,  or  a  family,  or  a  connection, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  that  might  have 
provided  for  me  in  any  one  of  fifty  ways,  and 
that  took  it  into  its  head  not  to  do  it  at  all. 
So  here  I  am,  a  poor  devil  of  an  artist." 

Clennam  was  beginning,  "But  on  the  other 
hand — "  when  Gowan  took  him  up. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I  have  the  good  fortune 
of  being  beloved  by  a  beautiful  and  charming 
girl  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart." 

("Is  there  much  of  it?"  Clennam  thought. 
And  as  he  thought  it,  felt  ashamed  of  himself.) 

"And  of  finding  a  father-in-law  who  is  a 
capital  fellow,  and  a  liberal,  good  old  boy.  Still, 
I  had  other  prospects  washed  and  combed  into 
my  childish  head  when  it  was  washed  and  comb- 
ed for  me,  and  I  took  them  to  a  public  school 
when  I  washed  and  combed  it  for  myself,  and  I 
am  here  without  them,  and  thus  I  am  a  disap- 
pointed man." 

Clennam  thought  (and  as  he  thought  it,  again 
felt  ashamed  of  himself),  was  this  notion  of  be- 
ing disappointed  in  life  an  assertion  of  station 
which  the  bridegroom  brought  into  the  family 
as  his  property,  having  already  carried  it  detri- 
mentally into  his  pursuit?  And  was  it  a  hope- 
ful or  a  promising  thing  any  where? 

"Not  bitterly  disappointed,  I  think,"  he  said, 
aloud. 

"  Hang  it,  no ;  not  bitterly,"  laughed  Gowan. 
"My  people  are  not  worth  that — though  they 
are  charming  fellows,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
affection  for  them.  Besides,  it's  pleasant  to 
show  them  that  I  can  do  without  them,  and  that 
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they  may  all  go  to  the  Devil.  And  besides 
again,  most  men  are  disappointed  in  life,  some- 
how or  other,  and  influenced  by  their  disappoint- 
ment.   But  it's  a  dear  good  world,  and  I  love  it !" 

"It  lies  fair  before  you  now,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Fair  as  this  summer  river,"  cried  the  other, 
with  enthusiasm,  "  and  by  Jove  I  glow  with  ad- 
miration of  it,  and  with  ardor  to  run  a  race  in 
it.  It's  the  best  of  old  worlds !  And  my  call- 
ing!    The  best  of  old  callings,  isn't  it?" 

"  Full  of  interest  and  ambition,  I  conceive," 
said  Clennam. 

"And  imposition,"  added  Gowan,  laughing; 
"  we  won't  leave  out  the  imposition.  I  hope  I 
may  not  break  down  in  that ;  but  there,  my  be- 
ing a  disappointed  man  may  show  itself.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  face  it  out  gravely  enough.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  think  there  is  some  danger 
of  my  being  just  enough  soured  not  to  be  able  to 
do  that." 

"To  do  what?"  asked  Clennam. 

"  To  keep  it  up.  To  help  myself  in  my  turn, 
as  the  man  before  me  helps  himself  in  his,  and 
pass  the  bottle  of  smoke.  To  keep  up  the  pre- 
tense as  to  labor,  and  study,  and  patience,  and 
being  devoted  to  my  art,  and  giving  up  many 
solitary  days  to  it,  and  abandoning  many  pleas- 
ures for  it,  and  living  in  it,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — in  short,  to  pass  the  bottle  of  smoke  accord- 
ing to  rule." 

"  But  it  is  well  for  a  man  to  respect  his  own 
vocation,  whatever  it  is ;  and  to  think  himself 
bound  to  uphold  it,  and  to  claim  for  it  the  re- 
spect it  deserves  ;  is  it  not  ?"  Arthur  reasoned. 
"And  your  vocation,  Gowan,  may  really  de- 
mand this  suit  and  service.  I  confess  I  should 
have  thought  that  all  Art  did." 

' '  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Clennam !"  ex- 
claimed the  other,  stopping  to  look  at  him,  as 
if  with  irrepressible  admiration.  "What  a  cap- 
ital fellow !  You  have  never  been  disappointed. 
That's  easy  to  see." 

It  would  have  been  so  cruel  if  he  had  meant 
it,  that  Clennam  firmly  resolved  to  believe  he 
did  not  mean  it.  Gowan,  without  pausing,  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  laughingly  and 
lightly  went  on : 

"  Clennam,  I  don't  like  to  dispel  your  gener- 
ous visions,  and  I  would  give  any  money  (if  I 
had  any)  to  live  in  such  a  rose-colored  mist. 
But  what  I  do  in  my  trade,  I  do  to  sell.  What 
all  we  fellows  do,  we  do  to  sell.  If  we  didn't 
want  to  sell  it,  for  the  most  we  can  get  for  it, 
we  shouldn't  do  it.  Being  work,  it  has  to  be 
done  ;  but  it's  easily  enough  done.  All  the  rest 
is  hocus-pocus.  Now  here's  one  of  the  advant- 
ages, or  disadvantages,  of  knowing  a  disappoint- 
ed man.     You  hear  the  truth." 

Whatever  he  had  heard,  and  whether  it  de- 
served that  name  or  another,  it  sank  into  Clen- 
nam's  mind.  It  so  took  root  there,  that  he  be- 
gan to  fear  Henry  Gowan  would  always  be  a 
trouble  to  him,  and  that  so  far  he  had  gained 
little  or  nothing  from  the  dismissal  of  Nobody, 
with   ill  his  inconsistencies,  anxieties,  and  con- 


tradictions. He  found  a  contest  still  always  go- 
ing on  in  his  breast,  between  his  promise  to  keep 
Gowan  in  none  but  good  aspects  before  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Meagles,  and  his  enforced  observation  of 
Gowan  in  aspects  that  had  no  good  in  them. 
Nor  could  he  quite  support  his  own  conscientious 
nature  against  misgivings  that  he  distorted  and 
discolored  him,  by  reminding  himself  that  he 
never  sought  these  discoveries,  and  that  he  would 
have  avoided  them  with  willingness  and  great 
relief.  For  he  never  could  forget  what  had 
been ;  and  he  knew  that  he  had  once  disliked 
Gowan  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  had 
come  in  his  way. 

Harassed  by  these  thoughts,  he  now  began  to 
wish  the  marriage  over,  Gowan  and  his  young 
wife  gone,  and  himself  left  to  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise, and  discharge  the  generous  function  he  had 
accepted.  This  last  week  was,  in  truth,  an  un- 
easy interval  for  the  whole  house.  Before  Pet, 
or  before  Gowan,  Mr.  Meagles  was  radiant ; 
but  Clennam  had  more  than  once  found  him 
alone,  with  his  view  of  the  scales  and  scoop 
much  blurred,  and  had  often  seen  him  look  aft- 
er them,  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere  when  he 
was  not  seen  by  them,  with  the  old  clouded  face 
on  which  Gowan  had  fallen  like  a  shadow.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  house  for  the  great  oc- 
casion, many  little  reminders  of  the  old  travels 
of  the  father  and  mother  and  daughter  had  to 
be  disturbed,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
and  sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  these  mute  wit- 
nesses to  the  life  they  had  had  together,  even 
Pet  herself  would  yield  to  lamenting  and  weep- 
ing. Mrs.  Meagles,  the  blithest  and  busiest  of 
mothers,  went  about  singing  and  cheering  every 
body  ;  but  she,  honest  soul,  had  her  flights  into 
store-rooms,  where  she  would  cry  until  her  eyes 
were  red,  and  would  then  come  out,  attributing 
that  appearance  to  pickled  onions  and  pepper, 
and  singing  clearer  than  ever.  Mrs.  Tickit, 
finding  no  balsam  for  a  wounded  mind  in  Br.- 
chan's  Domestic  Medicine,  suffered  greatly  from 
low  spirits,  and  from  moving  recollections  of 
Minnie's  infancy.  When  the  latter  were  pow- 
erful with  her,  she  usually  sent  up  secret  mes- 
sages importing  that  she  was  not  in  parlor  con- 
dition as  to  her  attire,  and  that  she  solicited  a 
sight  of  "her  child"  in  the  kitchen  ;  there,  she 
would  bless  her  child's  face,  and  bless  her  child's 
heart,  and  hug  her  child,  in  a  medley  of  tears 
and  congratulations,  chopping-boards,  rolling- 
pins,  and  pie-crust,  with  the  tenderness  of  an 
attached  old  servant,  which  is  a  very  pretty  ten- 
derness indeed. 

But  all  days  come  that  are  to  be;  and  the 
marriage-day  was  to  be,  and  it  came  ;  and  with 
it  came  all  the  Barnacles  who  were  bidden  to 
the  feast. 

There  was  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle,  from  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office  and  Mews  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  with  the  expensive  Mrs.  Tite  Barnacle 
nee  Stiltstalking,  who  made  the  Quarter  Days  BO 
long  in  coming,  and  the  three  expensive  Miss 
Tite  Barnacles,  doubly-loaded  with  accomplish- 
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ments  and  ready  to  go  off,  and  yet  not  going  off 
with  the  sharpness  of  flash  and  bang  that  might 
have  been  expected,  but  rather  hanging  fire. 
There  was  Barnacle  Junior,  also  from  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office,  leaving  iha  Tonnage  of  the 
country,  which  he  was  somehow  supposed  to  take 
under  his  protection,  to  look  after  itself,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  not  at  all  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  his  protection  by  leaving  it  alone.  There  was 
the  engaging  Young  Barnacle,  deriving  from  the 
sprightly  side  of  the  family,  also  from  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office,  gayly  and  agreeably  helping 
the  occasion  along,  and  treating  it,  in  his  spark- 
ling way,  as  one  of  the  official  forms  and  fees 
of  the  Church  Department  of  How  not  to  do  it. 
There  were  three  other  Young  Barnacles,  from 
three  other  offices,  insipid  to  all  the  senses,  and 
terribly  in  want  of  seasoning,  doing  the  mar- 
riage as  they  would  have  "  done"  the  Nile,  old 
Home,  the  new  singei,  or  Jerusalem. 

But  there  was  greater  game  than  this.  There 
was  Lord  Decimus  Tite  Barnacle  himself,  in  the 
odor  of  Circumlocution — with  the  very  smell  of 
Dispatch-Boxes  upon  him.  Yes,  there  was  Lord 
Decimus  Tite  Barnacle,  who  had  risen  to  official 
heights  on  the  wings  of  one  indignant  idea,  and 
that  was,  My  Lords,  that  I  am  yet  to  be  told 
that  it  behooves  a  Minister  of  this  free  country  to 
set  bounds  to  the  philanthropy,  to  cramp  the 
charity,  to  fetter  the  public  spirit,  to  contract 
the  enterprise,  to  damp  the  independent  self- 
reliance  of  its  people.  That  was,  in  other  words, 
that  this  great  statesman  was  always  yet  to  be 
told  that  it  behooved  the  Pilot  of  the  ship  to  do 
any  thing  but  prosper  in  the  private  loaf  and 
fish  trade  ashore,  the  crew  being  able,  by  dint 
of  hard  pumping,  to  keep  the  ship  above  water 
without  him.  On  this  sublime  discovery,  in  the 
great  art  How  not  to  do  it,  Lord  Decimus  had 
long  sustained  the  highest  glory  of  the  Barnacle 
family ;  and  let  any  ill-advised  member  of  either 
House  but  try  How  to  do  it,  by  bringing  in  a 
Bill  to  do  it,  that  Bill  was  as  good  as  dead  and 
buried  when  Lord  Decimus  Tite  Barnacle  rose 
up  in  his  place,  and  solemnly  said,  soaring  into 
indignant  majesty  as  the  Circumlocution  cheer- 
ing soared  around  him,  that  he  was  yet  to  be 
told,  My  Lords,  that  it  behooved  him  as  the  Min- 
ister of  this  free  country,  to  set  bounds  to  the 
philanthropy,  to  cramp  the  charity,  to  fetter  the 
public  spirit,  to  contract  the  enterprise,  to  damp 
the  independent  self-reliance  of  its  people.  The 
discovery  of  this  Behooving  Machine  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  political  perpetual  motion.  It 
never  wore  out,  though  it  was  always  going  round 
and  round  in  all  the  State  Departments. 

And  there,  with  his  noble  friend  and  relative 
Lord  Decimus,  was  William  Barnacle,  who  had 
made  the  ever-famous  coalition  with  Tudor 
Stiltstalking,  and  who  always  kept  ready  his 
own  particular  recipe  for  How  not  to  do  it; 
sometimes  tapping  the  Speaker,  and  drawing  it 
fresh  out  of  him,  with  a  "First,  I  will  beg  you, 
Sir,  to  inform  the  House  what  Precedent  we 
have  for  the  course  into  which  the  honorable 


gentleman  would  precipitate  us;"  sometimes 
asking  the  honorable  gentleman  to  favor  him 
with  his  own  version  of  the  Precedent;  some- 
times telling  the  honorable  gentleman  that  he 
(William  Barnacle)  would  search  for  a  Prece- 
dent ;  and  oftentimes  crushing  the  honorable 
gentleman  flat  on  the  spot,  by  telling  him  there 
was  no  Precedent.  But  Precedent  and  Precip- 
itate were,  under  all  circumstances,  the  well- 
matched  pair  of  battle-horses  of  this  able  Cir- 
cumlocutionist.  No  matter  that  the  unhappy 
honorable  gentleman  had  been  trying  in  vain, 
for  twenty-five  years,  to  precipitate  William 
Barnacle  into  this — William  Barnacle  still  put 
it  to  the  House,  and  (at  second-hand  or  so) 
to  the  country,  whether  he  was  to  be  precipi- 
tated into  this.  No  matter  that  it  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  things  and 
course  of  events,  that  the  wretched  honorable 
gentleman  could  possibly  produce  a  Precedent 
for  this — William  Barnacle  would  nevertheless 
thank  the  honorable  gentleman  for  that  ironical 
cheer,  and  would  close  with  him  upon  that  issue, 
and  would  tell  him  to  his  teeth  that  there  was 
no  Precedent  for  this.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  objected  that  the  William  Barnacle  wisdom 
was  not  high  wisdom,  or  the  earth  it  bamboo- 
zled would  never  have  been  made,  or,  if  made 
in  a  rash  mistake,  would  have  remained  blank 
mad.  But  Precedent  and  Precipitate  together 
frightened  all  objection  out  of  most  people. 

And  there,  too,  was  another  Barnacle,  a  live- 
ly one,  who  had  leaped  through  twenty  places  in 
quick  succession,  and  was  always  in  two  or  three 
at  once,  and  who  was  the  much  respected  in- 
ventor of  an  art  which  he  practiced  with  great 
success  and  admiration  in  all  Barnacle  Govern- 
ment. This  was,  when  he  was  asked  a  Parlia- 
mentary question  on  any  one  topic,  to  return  an 
answer  on  any  other.  It  had  done  immense 
service,  and  brought  him  into  high  esteem  with 
the  Circumlocution  Office. 

And  there,  too,  was  a  sprinkling  of  less  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary  Barnacles,  who  had 
not  as  yet  got  any  thing  snug,  and  were  going 
through  their  probation  to  prove  their  worthi- 
ness. These  Barnacles  perched  upon  stair- 
cases and  hid  in  passages,  waiting  their  orders 
to  make  houses  or  not  to  make  houses ;  and  they 
did  all  their  hearing,  and  ohing,  and  cheering, 
and  barking,  under  directions  from  the  heads  of 
the  family;  and  they  put  dummy  motions  on 
the  paper  in  the  way  of  other  men's  motions, 
and  they  stalled  disagreeable  subjects  off  until 
late  in  the  night  and  late  in  the  session,  and 
then  with  virtuous  patriotism  cried  out  that  it 
was  too  late  ;  and  they  went  down  into  the  coun- 
try, whenever  they  were  sent,  and  swore  that 
Lord  Decimus  had  revived  trade  from  a  swoon 
and  commerce  from  a  fit,  and  had  doubled  the 
harvest  of  corn,  quadrupled  the  harvest  of  hay, 
and  prevented  no  end  of  gold  from  flying  out  of 
the  Bank.  Also  these  Barnacles  were  dealt,  by 
the  heads  of  the  family,  like  so  many  cards  be- 
low the  court  cards,  to  public  meetings  and  din- 
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ners  ;  where  they  bore  testimony  to  all  sorts  of 
services  OB  the  part  of  their  noble  and  honorable 
relatives,  and  buttered  the  Barnacles  on  all  sorts 
of  toasts.  And  they  stood,  under  similar  orders, 
at  all  sorts  of  elections  ;  and  they  turned  out  of 
their  own  seats,  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the 
most  unreasonable  terms,  to  let  in  other  men ; 
and  they  fetched  and  carried,  and  toadied  and 
jobbed,  and  corrupted,  and  ate  heaps  of  dirt, 
and  were  indefatigable  in  the  public  service. 
And  there  was  not  a  list,  in  all  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office,  of  places  that  might  fall  vacant  any 
where  within  half  a  century,  from  a  lord  of  the 
Treasury  to  a  Chinese  consul,  and  up  again  to  a 
governor  general  of  India,  but,  as  applicants  for 
such  places,  the  names  of  some  or  of  every  one  of 
these  hungry  and  adhesive  Barnacles  were  down. 

It  was  necessarily  but  a  sprinkling  of  any  class 
of  Barnacles  that  attended  the  marriage,  for 
there  were  not  two  score  in  all,  and  what  is 
that  subtracted  from  Legion !  But  the  sprink- 
ling was  a  swarm  in  the  Twickenham  cottage, 
and  filled  it.  A  Barnacle  (assisted  by  a  Barna- 
cle) married  the  happy  pair,  and  it  behooved 
Lord  Decimus  Tite  Barnacle  himself  to  con- 
duct Mrs.  Meagles  to  breakfast. 

The  entertainment  was  not  as  agreeable  and 
natural  as  it  might  have  been.  Mr.  Meagles, 
hove  down  by  his  good  company,  while  he  highly 
appreciated  it,  was  not  himself.  Mrs.  Gowan  was 
herself,  and  that  did  not  improve  him.  The  fic- 
tion that  it  was  not  Mr.  Meagles  who  had  stood 
in  the  way,  but  that  it  was  the  Family  greatness, 
and  that  the  Family  greatness  had  made  a  con- 
cession, and  there  was  now  a  soothing  unanim- 
ity, pervaded  the  affair,  though  it  was  never 
openly  expressed.  Then  the  Barnacles  felt  that 
they  for  their  parts  would  have  done  with  the 
Meagleses  when  the  present  patronizing  occa- 
sion was  over ;  and  the  Meagleses  felt  the  same 
for  their  parts.  Then  Gowan,  asserting  his 
rights  as  a  disappointed  man  who  had  his 
grudge  against  the  family,  and  who  perhaps  had 
allowed  his  mother  to  have  them  there  as  much 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  give  them  some  annoy- 
ance as  with  any  other  benevolent  object,  aired 
his  pencil  and  his  poverty  ostentatiously  before 
them,  and  told  them  he  hoped  in  time  to  settle 
a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese  on  his  wife,  and 
that  he  begged  such  of  them  as  (more  fortunate 
than  himself)  came  in  for  any  good  thing,  and 
could  buy  a  picture,  to  please  to  remember  the 
poor  painter.  Then  Lord  Decimus,  who  was  a 
wonder  on  his  own  Parliamentary  pedestal, 
turned  out  to  be  the  windiest  creature  here: 
proposing  happiness  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
in  a  series  of  platitudes  that  would  have  made 
the  hair  of  any  sincere  disciple  and  believer 
stand  on  end;  and  trotting,  with  the  compla- 
cency of  an  idiotic  elephant,  among  howling 
labyrinths  of  sentences  which  he  seemed  to 
take  for  high  roads,  and  never  so  much  as  want- 
ed to  get  out  of.  Then  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle 
could  nol  bat  feel  that  there  was  a  person  in 
cempanj  who  would  have  disturbed  his  life-long 


i  sitting  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  full  official 
character,  if  such  disturbance  had  been  possi- 
ble; while  Barnacle  Junior  did,  with  indigna- 
tion, communicate  to  two  vapid  young  gentle- 
men, his  relatives,  that  there  was  a  feller  here, 
look  here,  who  had  come  to  our  Department 
without  an  appointment,  and  said  he  wanted  to 
know,  you  know  ;  and  that,  look  here,  if  he  was 
to  break  out  now,  as  he  might,  you  know  (for 
you  never  could  tell  what  an  ungentlemanly 
Radical  of  that  sort  would  be  up  to  next),  and 
was  to  say,  look  here,  that  he  wanted  to  know 
this  moment,  you  know,  that  would  be  Jolly; 
wouldn't  it  ? 

The  pleasantest  part  of  the  occasion,  by  far, 
to  Clennam,  was  the  painfulest.  When  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meagles  at  last  hung  about  Pet,  in 
the  room  with  the  two  pictures  (where  the  com- 
pany were  not),  before  going  with  her  to  the 
threshold  which  she  could  never  re-cross  to  be 
the  old  Pet  and  the  old  delight,  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  and  simple  than  the  three  were. 
Gowan  himself  was  touched,  and  answered  Mr. 
Meagles's  "Oh,  Gowan,  take  care  of  her,  take 
care  of  her!"  with  an  earnest  "Don't  be  so 
broken-hearted,  Sir.     By  Heaven  I  will !" 

And  so,  with  last  sobs  and  last  loving  words, 
and  a  last  look  to  Clennam  of  confidence  in  his 
promise,  Pet  fell  back  in  the  carriage,  and  her 
husband  waved  his  hand,  and  they  were  away 
for  Dover.  Though  not  until  the  faithful  Mrs. 
Tickit,  in  her  silk  gown  and  jet  black  curls,  had 
rushed  out  from  some  hiding-place,  and  thrown 
both  her  shoes  after  the  carriage ;  an  apparition 
which  occasioned  great  surprise  to  the  distin- 
guished company  at  the  windows. 

The  said  company  being  now  relieved  from 
further  attendance,  and  the  chief  Barnacles 
being  rather  hurried  (for  they  had  it  in  hand 
just  then  to  send  a  mail  or  two,  which  was  in 
danger  of  going  straight  to  its  destination,  beat- 
ing about  the  seas  like  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
and  to  arrange  with  complexity  for  the  stoppage 
of  a  good  deal  of  important  business  otherwise 
in  peril  of  being  done),  went  their  several  ways ; 
with  all  affability  conveying  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meagles  that  general  assurance  that  what  they 
had  been  doing  there,  they  had  been  doing  at  a 
sacrifice  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meagles's  good,  which 
they  always  conveyed  to  Mr.  John  Bull  in  their 
official  condescension  to  that  most  unfortunate 
creature. 

A  miserable  blank  remained  in  the  house, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother  and 
Clennam.  Mr.  Meagles  called  only  one  re- 
membrance to  his  aid  that  really  did  him  good. 

"  It's  very  gratifying,  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  after 
all,  to  look  back  upon." 

"  The  past?"  said  Clennam. 

u  Yes  ;  but  I  mean  the  company." 
^It  had  made  him  much  more  low  and  un- 
happy at  the  time,  but  now  it  really  did  him 
good.  "  It's  very  gratifying,"  he  said,  often  re- 
peating the  remark  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
"  Such  high  company  !" 
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CHAPTER   XXXV.— WHAT   WAS   BEHIND   MR. 
PANCKS  ON  LITTLE  DORRIT'S  HAND. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Pancks,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  compact  with  Clennam,  revealed 
to  him  the  whole  of  his  gipsy  story,  and  told 
him  Little  Don-it's  fortune.  Her  father  was 
heir-at-law  to  a  great  estate  that  had  long  lain 
unknown  of,  unclaimed,  and  accumulating.  His 
right  was  now  clear,  nothing  interposed  in  his 
way,  the  Marshalsea  gates  stood  open,  the  Mar- 
shalsea  walls  were  down,  a  few  nourishes  of  his 
pen  and  he  was  extremely  rich. 

In  his  tracking  out  of  the  claim  to  its  complete 
establishment  Mr.  Pancks  had  shown  a  sagacity 
that  nothing  could  baffle,  and  a  patience  and  se- 
crecy that  nothing  could  tire.  "  I  little  thought, 
Sir,"  said  Pancks,  "  when  you  and  I  crossed 
Smithfield  that  night,  and  I  told  you  what  sort 
of  a  Collector  I  was,  that  this  would  come  of  it. 
I  little  thought,  Sir,  when  I  told  you  you  were 
not  of  the  Clennams  of  Cornwall,  that  I  was 
ever  going  to  tell  you  who  were  of  the  Dorrits 
of  Dorsetshire."  He  then  went  on  to  detail, 
How,  having  that  name  recorded  in  his  note- 
hook,  he  was  first  attracted  by  the  name  alone. 
How,  having  often  found  two  exactly  similar 
names,  even  belonging  to  the  same  place,  to  in- 
volve no  traceable  consanguinity,  near  or  dis- 
tant, he  did  not  at  first  give  much  heed  to  this  ; 
except  in  the  way  of  speculation  as  to  what  a 
surprising  change  would  be  made  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  little  seamstress,  if  she  could  be  shown 
to  have  any  interest  in  so  large  a  property.  How 
he  rather  supposed  himself  to  have  pursued  the 
idea  into  its  next  degree,  because  there  was 
Fomething  uncommon  in  the  quiet  little  seam- 
stress which  pleased  him  and  provoked  his  curi- 
osity. How  he  had  felt  his  way  inch  by  inch, 
and  "  Moled  it  out,  Sir"  (that  was  Mr.  Pancks's 
expression),  grain  by  grain.  How,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  labor  described  by  this  new  verb, 
and  to  render  which  the  more  expressive  Mr. 
Pancks  shut  his  eyes  in  pronouncing  it  and 
shook  his  hair  over  them,  he  had  alternated 
from  sudden  lights  and  hopes  to  sudden  dark- 
ness and  no  hopes,  and  back  again,  and  back 
again.  How  he  had  made  acquaintances  in  the 
Prison,  expressly  that  he  might  come  and  go 
there  as  all  other  comers  and  goers  did ;  and 
how  his  first  ray  of  light  was  unconsciously  given 
him  by  Mr.  Dorrit  himself,  and  by  his  son :  to 
both  of  whom  he  easily  became  known ;  with 
both  of  whom  he  talked  much,  casually  ("  but  al- 
ways Moling  you'll  observe,"  said  Mr.  Pancks) ; 
and  from  whom  he  derived,  without  being  at  all 
suspected,  two  or  three  little  points  of  family 
history  which,  as  he  began  to  hold  clews  of  his 
own,  suggested  others.  How  it  had  at  length 
become  plain  to  Mr.  Pancks  that  he  had  made 
a  real  discovery  of  the  heir-at-law  to  a  great 
fortune,  and  that  his  discovery  had  but  to  be 
ripened  to  legal  fullness  and  perfection.  How 
he  had,  thereupon,  sworn  his  landlord,  Mr. 
Rugg,  to  secrecy  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  taken 
him  into  Moling  partnership.     How  they  had 


employed  John  Chivery  as  their  sole  clerk  and 
agent,  seeing  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  And 
how,  until  the  present  hour,  when  authorities 
mighty  in  the  Bank  and  learned  in  the  law  de- 
clared their  successful  labors  ended,  they  had 
confided  in  no  other  human  being. 

"  So  if  the  whole  thing  had  broken  down,  Sir," 
concluded  Pancks,  "  at  the  very  last,  say  the 
day  before  the  other  day  when  I  showed  you 
our  papers  in  the  Prison  yard,  or  say  that  very 
day,  nobody  but  ourselves  would  have  been  cru- 
elly disappointed,  or  a  penny  the  worse." 

Clennam,  who  had  been  almost  incessantlv 
shaking  hands  with  him  throughout  the  narra- 
tive, was  reminded  by  this  to  say,  in  an  amaze- 
ment which  even  the  preparation  he  had  had  for 
the  main  disclosure  scarcely  smoothed  down, 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Pancks,  this  must  have  cost  you  a 
great  sum  of  money." 

11  Pretty  well,  Sir,"  said  the  triumphant 
Pancks.  "  No  trifle,  though  we  did  it  as  cheap 
as  it  could  be  done.  And  the  outlay  was  a  diffi- 
culty, let  me  tell  you." 

"  A  difficulty !"  repeated  Clennam.  "  But  the 
difficulties  you  have  so  wonderfully  conquered 
in  the  whole  business !"  shaking  his  hand  again. 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  I  did  it,"  said  the  delighted 
Pancks,  putting  his  hair  into  a  condition  as  el- 
evated as  himself.  "  First,  I  spent  all  I  had  of 
my  own.     That  wasn't  much." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Clennam  ;  "  not  that 
it  matters  now,  though.  Then,  what  did  you  do  ?" 

" Then,"  answered  Pancks,  "I  borrowed  a  sum 
of  my  proprietor." 

"Of  Mr.  Casby?"  said  Clennam.  "He's  a 
fine  old  fellow !" 

"  Noble  old  boy ;  an't  he  ?"  said  Mr.  Pancks, 
entering  on  a  series  of  the  dryest  of  snorts. 
"  Generous  old  buck !  Confiding  old  boy !  Phil- 
anthropic old  buck !  Benevolent  old  boy ! 
Twenty  per  cent.  I  engaged  to  pay  him,  Sir. 
But  we  never  do  business  for  less  at  our  shop." 

Arthur  felt  an  awkward  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing, in  his  exultant  condition,  been  a  little  pre- 
mature. 

"I  said  to  that  boiling-over  old  Christian," 
Mr.  Pancks  pursued,  appearing  greatly  to  relish 
this  descriptive  epithet,  "that  I  had  got  a  little 
project  on  hand ;  a  hopeful  one ;  I  told  him  a 
hopeful  one  ;  which  wanted  a  certain  small  cap- 
ital. I  proposed  to  him  to  lend  me  the  money 
on  my  note.  Which  he  did,  at  twenty ;  stick- 
ing the  twenty  on  in  a  business-like  way,  and 
putting  it  into  the  note,  to  look  like  a  part  of 
the  principal.  If  I  had  broken  down  after  that, 
I  should  have  been  his  grubber  for  the  next 
seven  years  at  half  wages  and  double  grind. 
But  he's  a  perfect  Patriarch  ;  and  it  would  do 
a  man  good  to  serve  him  on  such  terms — on 
any  terms." 

Arthur  for  his  life  could  not  have  said  with 
confidence  whether  Pancks  really  thought  so 
or  not. 

"  When  that  was  gone,  Sir,"  resumed  Pancks, 
"  and  it  did  go,  though  I  dribbled  it  out  like  so 
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much  blood,  I  had  taken  Mr.  Bugg  into  the  se- 
en!.  I  |  in 'posed  to  borrow  of  Mr.  Rugg  (or  of 
Bliss  Rugg;  it's  the  same  thing;  she  made  a 
little  money  by  a  speculation  in  the  Common 
Pleas  once).  He  lent  it  at  ten,  and  thought 
that  pretty  high.  But  Mr.  Rugg's  a  red-haired 
man,  Sir,  and  gets  his  hair  cut.  And  as  to  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  it's  high.  And  as  to  the  brim 
of  his  hat,  it's  narrow.  And  there's  no  more 
benevolence  bubbling  out  of  him  than  out  of  a 
ninepin." 

"  Your  own  recompense  for  all  this,  Mr. 
Pancks,"  said  Clennam,  "  ought  to  be  a  large 
one." 

"  I  don't  mistrust  getting  it,  Sir,"  said  Pancks. 
"  I  have  made  no  bargain.  I  owed  you  one  on 
that  score  ;  now  I  have  paid  it.  Money  out  of 
pocket  made  good,  time  fairly  allowed  for,  and 
Mr.  Rugg's  bill  settled,  a  thousand  pounds 
would  be  a  fortune  to  me.  That  matter  I  place 
in  your  hands.  I  authorize  you,  now,  to  break 
all  this  to  the  family  in  any  way  you  think  best. 
Miss  Amy  Dorrit  will  be  with  Mrs.  Finching 
this  morning.  The  sooner  done  the  better. 
Can't  be  done  too  soon." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Clennam's 
bedroom,  while  he  was  yet  in  bed.  For  Mr. 
Pancks  had  knocked  up  the  house  and  made 
Lis  way  in,  very  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
without  once  sitting  down  or  standing  still,  had 
delivered  himself  of  the  whole  of  his  details  (il- 
lustrated with  a  variety  of  documents)  at  the 
bedside.  He  now  said  he  would  "go  and  look 
up  Mr.  Rugg,"  from  whom  his  excited  state  of 
mind  appeared  to  require  another  back ;  and 
bundling  up  his  papers,  and  exchanging  one 
more  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  with  Clennam,  he 
went  at  full  speed  down  stairs,  and  steamed  off. 

Clennam,  of  course,  resolved  to  go  direct  to 
Mr.  Casby's.  He  dressed  and  got  out  so  quickly, 
that  he  found  himself  at  the  corner  of  the  pa- 
triarchal street  nearly  an  hour  before  her  time ; 
but  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
calming  himself  with  a  leisurely  walk. 

When  he  returned  to  the  street,  and  had 
knocked  at  the  bright  brass  knocker,  he  was  in- 
formed that  she  had  come,  and  was  shown  up 
stairs  to  Flora's  breakfast-room.  Little  Dorrit 
was  not  there  herself,  but  Flora  was,  and  testi- 
fied the  greatest  amazement  at  seeing  him. 

"  Good  gracious,  Arthur — Doyce  and  Clen- 
nam !"  cried  that  lady,  "who  would  have  ever 
thought  of  seeing  such  a  sight  as  this  and  pray 
excuse  a  wrapper  for  upon  my  word  I  really 
never  and  a  faded  cheek  too  which  is  worse  but 
our  little  friend  is  making  me  a,  not  that  I  need 
mind  mentioning  it  to  you  for  you  must  know 
that  there  are  such  things  a  skirt,  and  having 
arranged  that  a  trying  on  should  take  place 
after  breakfast  is  the  reason  though  I  wish  not 
so  badly  starched." 

"  I  ought  to  make  an  apology,"  said  Arthur, 
"for  -i.  early  and  abrupt  a  visit;  but  you  will 
excuse  it  when  I  tell  you  the  cause." 

"In  times  forever  fled  Arthur," returned  Mrs. 


Finching,  "  pray  excuse  me  Doyce  and  Clen- 
nam infinitely  more  correct  and  though  unques- 
tionably distant  still  'tis  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,  at  least  I  don't  mean  that  and 
if  I  did  I  suppose  it  would  depend  considerably 
on  the  nature  of  the  view,  but  I'm  running  on 
again  and  you  put  it  all  out  of  my  head." 

She  glanced  at  him  tenderly,  and  resumed : 

"In  times  forever  fled  I  was  going  to  say  it 
would  have  sounded  strange  indeed  for  Arthur 
Clennam — Doyce  and  Clennam  naturally  quite 
different — to  make  apologies  for  coming  here  at 
any  time,  but  that  is  past  and  what  is  past  can 
never  be  recalled  except  in  his  own  case  as  poor 
Mr.  F.  said  when  he  was  in  spirits  Cucumber 
and  therefore  never  ate  it." 

She  was  making  the  tea  when  Arthur  came 
in,  and  now  hastily  finished  that  operation. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  all  mystery  and  whisper, 
as  she  shut  down  the  tea-pot  lid,  "  is  sitting 
prosingly  breaking  his  new-laid  egg  in  the  back 
parlor  over  the  City  article  exactly  like  the 
Woodpecker  Tapping  and  need  never  know  that 
you  are  here,  and  our  little  friend  you  are  well 
aware  may  be  fully  trusted  when  she  comes 
down  from  cutting  out  on  the  large  table  over- 
head." 

Arthur  then  told  her,  in  the  fewest  words, 
that  it  was  their  little  friend  he  came  to  see ; 
and  what  he  had  to  announce  to  their  little 
friend.  At  which  astounding  intelligence,  Flora 
clasped  her  hands,  fell  into  a  tremble,  and  shed 
tears  of  sympathy  and  pleasure,  like  the  good- 
natured  creature  she  really  was. 

"  For  gracious  sake  let  me  get  out  of  the  way 
first,"  said  Flora,  putting  her  hands  to  her  ears, 
and  moving  toward  the  door,  "  or  I  know  I  shall 
go  off  dead  and  screaming  and  make  every  body 
worse,  and  the  dear  little  thing  only  this  morn- 
ing looking  so  nice  and  neat  and  good  and  yet 
so  poor  and  now  a  fortune  is  she  really  and  de- 
serves it  too !  and  might  I  mention  it  to  Mr.  F.'s 
Aunt  Arthur  not  Doyce  and  Clennam  for  this 
once  or  if  objectionable  not  on  any  account." 

Arthur  nodded  his  free  permission,  since 
Flora  shut  out  all  verbal  communication.  Flora 
nodded  in  return  to  thank  him,  and  hurried  out 
of  the  room. 

Little  Dorrit's  step  was  already  on  the  stairs, 
and  in  another  moment  she  was  at  the  door. 
Do  what  he  would  to  compose  his  face,  lie  could 
not  convey  so  much  of  an  ordinary  expression 
into  it  but  that  the  moment  she  saw  it  she 
dropped  her  work,  and  cried,  "Mr.  Clennam! 
What's  the  matter  ?" 

"Nothing,  nothing.  That  is,  no  misfortune 
has  happened.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, but  it  is  a  piece  of  great  good-fortune." 

"Good-fortune?" 

"Wonderful  fortune!" 

They  stood  in  a  window,  and  her  eyes,  full 
of  light,  were  fixed  upon  his  face.  He  put  an 
arm  about  her,  seeing  her  likely  to  sink  down. 
She  put  a  hand  upon  that  arm,  partly  to  rest 
upon  it,  and  partly  so  to  preserve  their  relative 
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positions  as  that  her  intent  look  at  him  should 
be  shaken  by  no  change  of  attitude  in  either  of 
them.  Her  lips  seemed  to  repeat  "  Wonderful 
fortune  ?"     He  repeated  it  again,  aloud. 

"  Dear  Little  Dorrit !     Your  father—" 

The  ice  of  the  pale  face  broke  at  the  word, 
and  little  lights  and  shoots  of  expression  passed 
till  over  it.  They  were  all  expressions  of  pain. 
Her  breath  was  faint  and  hurried.  Her  heart 
beat  fast.  He  would  have  clasped  the  little  fig- 
ure closer,  but  he  saw  that  the  eyes  appealed  to 
him  not  to  be  moved. 

"  Your  father  can  be  free  within  this  week. 
He  does  not  know  it ;  we  must  go  to  him,  from 
here,  to  tell  him  of  it.  Your  father  will  be  free 
within  a  few  days.  Your  father  will  be  free 
within  a  few  hours.  Remember  we  must  go  to 
him,  from  here,  to  tell  him  of  it !" 

That  brought  her  back.  Her  eyes  were  clos- 
ing, but  they  opened  again. 

"This  is  not  all  the  good-fortune.  This  is 
not  all  the  wonderful  good-fortune,  my  dear  Lit- 
tle Dorrit.     Shall  I  tell  you  more  ?" 

Her  lips  shaped  "Yes." 

"  Your  father  will  be  no  beggar  when  he  is 
free.  He  will  want  for  nothing.  Shall  I  tell 
you  more  ?  Remember !  He  knows  nothing  of 
it ;  we  must  go  to  him,  from  here,  to  tell  him 
of  it !" 

She  seemed  to  entreat  him  for  a  little  time. 
He  held  her  in  his  arm,  and,  after  a  pause,  bent 
down  his  ear  to  listen. 

" Did  vou  ask  me  to  go  on?" 

"Yes." 

"He  will  be  a  rich  man.  He  is  a  rich  man. 
A  great  sum  of  money  is  waiting  to  be  paid  over 
to  him  as  his  inheritance ;  you  are  all  hence- 
forth very  wealthy.  Bravest  and  best  of  chil- 
dren, I  thank  Heaven  that  you  are  rewarded !" 

As  he  kissed  her  she  turned  her  head  toward 
his  shoulder,  and  raised  her  arm  toward  his 
neck ;  cried  out  "  Father !  Father!  Father!" 
and  swooned  away. 

Upon  which  Flora  returned  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  hovered  about  her  on  a  sofa,  inter- 
mingling kind  offices  and  incoherent  scraps  of 
conversation  in  a  manner  so  confounding,  that 
whether  she  pressed  the  Marshalsea  to  take  a 
spoonful  of  unclaimed  dividends,  for  it  would  do 
her  good ;  or  whether  she  congratulated  Little 
Dorrit's  father  on  coming  into  possession  of  a 
hundred  thousand  smelling-bottles;  or  whether 
<he  explained  that  she  put  seventy-five  thousand 
drops  of  spirits  of  lavender  on  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and  that  she  entreated 
Little  Dorrit  to  take  that  gentle  restorative;  or 
whether  she  bathed  the  foreheads  of  Doyce  and 
Clennam  in  vinegar,  and  gave  the  late  Mr.  F. 
more  air;  no  one  with  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility could  have  undertaken  to  decide.  A  trib- 
utary stream  of  confusion,  moreover,  poured  in 
from  an  adjoining  bedroom,  where  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt 
appeared,  from  the  sound  of  her  voice,  to  be  in 
a  horizontal  posture,  awaiting  her  breakfast ; 
and  from  which  bower  that   inexorable   lady 


snapped  off  short  taunts,  whenever  she  could 
get  a  hearing,  as,  "Don't  believe  it's  his  doing!" 
and  "  He  needn't  take  no  credit  to  himself  for 
it!"  and  "It'll  be  long  enough,  I  expect,  afore 
he'll  give  up  any  of  his  own  money !"  all  de- 
signed to  disparage  Clennam's  share  in  the  dis- 
covery, and  to  relieve  those  inveterate  feelings 
with  which  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  regarded  him. 

But  Little  Dorrit's  solicitude  to  get  to  her 
father,  and  to  carry  the  joyful  tidings  to  him, 
and  not  to  leave  him  in  his  jail  a  moment  with 
this  happiness  in  store  for  him  and  still  un- 
known to  him,  did  more  for  her  speedy  restora- 
tion than  all  the  skill  and  attention  on  earth 
could  have  done.  "Come  with  me  to  my  dear 
father.  Pray  come  and  tell  my  dear  father!" 
were  the  first  words  she  said.  Her  father,  her 
father.  She  spoke  of  nothing  but  him,  thought 
of  nothing  but  him.  Kneeling  down  and  pour- 
ing out  her  thankfulness  with  uplifted  hands, 
her  thanks  were  for  her  father. 

Flora's  tenderness  was  quite  overcome  by  this, 
and  she  launched  out  among  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers into  a  wonderful  flow  of  tears  and  speech. 

"I  declare,"  she  sobbed,  "I  never  was  so  cut 
up  since  your  mamma  and  my  papa  not  Doyce 
and  Clennam  for  this  once  but  give  the  precious 
little  thing  a  cup  of  tea  and  make  her  put  it  to 
her  lips  at  least  pray  Arthur  do,  not  even  Mr. 
F.'s  last  illness  for  that  was  of  another  kind  and 
gout  is  not  a  child's  affection  though  very  pain- 
ful for  all  parties  and  Mr.  F.  a  martyr  with  his 
leg  upon  a  rest  and  the  wine  trade  in  itself  in- 
flammatory for  they  will  do  it  more  or  less 
among  themselves  and  who  can  wonder,  it  seems 
like  a  dream  I  am  sure  to  think  of  nothing  at 
all  this  morning  and  now  Mines  of  money  is  it 
really,  but  you  must  you  know  my  darling  love 
because  you  never  will  be  strong  enougli  to  tell 
him  all  about  it  upon  tea-spoons,  mightn't  it  be 
even  best  to  try  the  directions  of  my  own  med- 
ical man  for  though  the  flavor  is  any  thing  but 
agreeable  still  I  force  myself  to  do  it  as  a  pre- 
scription and  find  the  benefit,  you'd  rather  not 
why  no  my  dear  I'd  rather  not  but  still  I  do  it 
as  a  duty,  every  body  will  congratulate  you  some 
in  earnest  and  some  not  and  many  will  congrat- 
ulate you  with  all  their  hearts  but  none  more 
so  I  do  assure  you  than  from  the  bottom  of  my 
own  I  do  myself  though  sensible  of  blundering 
and  being  stupid,  and  will  be  judged  by  Arthur 
not  Doyce  and  Clennam  for  this  once  so  good- 
by  darling  and  God  bless  you  and  may  you  bo 
very  happy  and  excuse  the  liberty,  vowing  that 
the  dress  shall  never  be  finished  by  any  body 
else  but  shall  be  laid  by  for  a  keepsake  just  as 
it  is  and  called  Little  Dorrit  though  why  that 
strangest  of  denominations  at  any  time  I  never 
did  myself  and  now  I  never  shall!" 

Thus  Flora,  in  taking  leave  of  her  favorite. 
Little  Dorrit  thanked  her,  and  embraced  her, 
over  and  over  again;  and  finally  came  out  of 
the  house  with  Clennam,  and  took  coach  for  the 
Marshalsea. 

It  was  a  strangely  unreal  ride  through  the 
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old  squalid  streets,  with  a  sensation  of  being 
raised  out  of  them  into  an  airy  world  of  wealth 
and  grandeur.  When  Arthur  told  her  that  she 
would  soon  ride  in  her  own  carriage  through 
very  different  scenes,  when  all  these  familiar  ex- 
periences would  have  vanished  away,  she  looked 
frightened.  But  when  he  substituted  her  father 
for  herself,  and  told  her  how  he  would  ride  in 
his  carriage,  and  how  great  and  grand  he  would 
be,  her  tears  of  joy  and  innocent  pride  fell  fast. 
Seeing  that  the  happiness  her  mind  could  real- 
ize was  all  shining  upon  him,  Arthur  kept  that 
single  figure  before  her ;  and  so  they  rode  bright- 
ly through  the  poor  streets  in  the  prison  neigh- 
borhood, to  carry  him  the  great  news. 

When  Mr.  Chivery,  who  was  on  duty,  admit- 
ted them  into  the  Lodcje,  he  saw  something  in 
their  faces  which  filled  him  with  astonishment. 
Fe  stood  looking  after  them,  when  they  hurried 
into  the  prison,  as  though  he  perceived  that  they 
had  come  back  accompanied  by  a  ghost  apiece. 
Two  or  three  Collegians  whom  they  passed, 
looked  after  them  too,  and  presently  joining  Mr. 
Chivery,  formed  a  little  group  on  the  Lodge 
steps,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  spontaneous- 
ly originated  a  whisper  that  the  Father  was  go- 
ing to  get  his  discharge.  Within  a  few  minutes 
it  was  heard  in  the  remotest  room  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

Little  Dorrit  opened  the  door  from  without, 
and  they  both  entered.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
old  gray  gown,  and  his  old  black  cap,  in  the 
sunlight  by  the  window,  reading  his  newspaper. 
His  glasses  were  in  his  hand,  and  he  had  just 
looked  round ;  surprised  at  first,  no  doubt,  by 
her  step  upon  the  stairs,  not  expecting  her  until 
nicrht ;  surprised  again,  by  seeing  Arthur  Clen- 
nam  in  her  company.  As  they  came  in,  the 
same  unwonted  look  in  both  of  them  which  had 
already  caught  attention  in  the  yard  below, 
struck  him.  lie  did  not  rise  or  speak,  but  laid 
down  his  glasses  and  his  newspaper  on  the  ta- 
ble beside  him,  and  looked  at  them  with  his 
mouth  a  little  open,  and  his  lips  trembling. 
When  Arthur  put  out  his  hand,  he  touched  it, 
but  not  with  his  usual  state ;  and  then  he  turn- 
ed to  his  daughter,  who  had  sat  down  close  be- 
side him  with  her  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  attentively  in  her  face. 

"Father!  I  have  been  made  so  happy  this 
morning!" 

"You  have  been  made  so  happy,  my  dear?" 

"By  Mr.  Clennam,  father.  He  brought  me 
such  joyful  and  wonderful  intelligence  about 
you  !  If  he  had  not,  with  his  great  kindness 
and  gentleness,  prepared  me  for  it,  f;;ther — 
prepared  me  for  it,  father — I  think  1  could  not 
have  borne  it." 

Her  agitation  was  exceedingly  great,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  face.  He  put  his  hand 
suddenly  to  his  heart,  and  looked  at  ('lennani. 

"Compose  yourself.  Sir,"  said  Clennam,  "and 

take   a   little   time   to  think.     To  think  of  the 

brightest  and  most  fortunate  accidents  of  life. 

We   have   all   heard  of  great   surprises  of  jov. 
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They  are.  not  at -an  end,  Sir.     They  are  rare, 
but  not  at  an  end." 

"Mr.  Clennam?  Not  at  an  end?  Not  at  an 
end  for — "  He  touched  himself  upon  the  breast, 
instead  of  saying  "me." 

"No,"  returned  Clennam. 

"What  surprise,"  he  asked,  keeping  his  left 
hand  over  his  heart,  and  there  stopping  in  his 
speech,  whilo  with  his  right  hand  he  put  his 
glasses  exactly  level  on  the  table :  "  what  such 
surprise  can  be  in  store  for  me  ?" 

"  Let  me  answer  with  another  question.  Tell 
me,  Mr.  Dorrit,  what  surprise  would  be  the  most 
unlooked  for  and  the  most  acceptable  to  you. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  imagine  it,  or  to  say  what 
it  would  be." 

He  looked  steadfastly  at  Clennam,  and,  so 
looking  at  him,  seemed  to  change  into  a  very 
old,  haggard  man.  The  sun  was  bright  upon  the 
wall  beyond  the  window,  and  on  the  spikes  at 
top.  Pie  slowly  stretched  out  the  hand  that  had 
been  upon  his  heart,  and  pointed  at  the  wall. 

"  It  is  down,"  said  Clenna  m.     "  Gone !" 

He  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  looking 
steadfastly  at  him. 

"  And  in  its  place,"  said  Clennam,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  "are  the  means  to  possess  and  enjoy 
the  utmost  that  they  have  so  long  shut  out. 
Mr.  Dorrit,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
within  a  few  days  you  will  be  free,  and  highly 
prosperous.  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  soul 
on  this  change  of  fortune,  and  on  the  happy 
future  into  which  you  are  soon  to  carry  the 
treasure  you  have  been  blessed  witk  here — the 
best  of  all  the  riches  you  can  have  elsewhere — 
the  treasure  at  your  side." 

With  those  words  he  pressed  his  hand  and 
released  it ;  and  his  daughter,  laying  her  face 
against  his,  encircled  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
prosperity  with  her  arms,  as  she  had  in  the 
long  years  of  his  adversity  encircled  him  with 
her  love  and  toil  and  truth  ;  and  poured  out  her 
full  heart  in  gratitude,  hope,  joy,  blissful  ecstasy, 
and  all  for  him. 

"I  shall  see  him,  as  I  never  saw  him  yet.  I 
shall  see  my  dear  love,  with  the  dark  cloud  clear- 
ed away.  I  shall  see  him,  as  my  poor  mother  saw 
him  long  ago.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!  Oh, 
father,  father!     Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God!" 

lie  yielded  himself  to  her  kisses  and  caresses, 
but  did  not  return  them,  except  that  he  put  an 
arm  about  her.  Neither  did  he  say  one  word. 
His  steadfast  look  was  now  divided  between  her 
and  Clennam,  and  he  began  to  shake  as  if  he 
were  very  cold.  Explaining  to  Little  Dorrit 
that  he  would  run  to  the  coffee-house  for  a  bottle 
of  wine,  Arthur  fetched  it  with  all  the.  haste  he 
could  use.  While  it  was  being  brought  from 
the  cellar  to  the  bar,  a  number  of  excited  peo- 
ple asked  him  what  had  happened;  when  he 
hurriedly  informed  them  that  Mr.  Dorrit  had 
succeeded  to  a  fortune. 

On  coming  hack  with  the  wine  in  his  hand, 
he  found  that  she  had  placed  her  father  in  his 
easy-chair,  and  had  loosened  his  shirt  and  nock- 
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cloth.  They  filled  a  tumbler  with  wine,  and 
held  it  to  his  lips.  When  he  had  swallowed  a 
little,  he  took  the  glass  himself  and  emptied  it. 
Soon  after  that,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
cried,  with  his  handkerchief  before  his  face. 

After  this  had  lasted  a  while,  Clennam  thought 
it  a  good  season  for  diverting  his  attention  from 
the  main  surprise,  by  relating  its  details.  Slowly, 
therefore,  and  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice,  he  ex- 
plained them  as  he  best  could,  and  enlarged  on 
the  nature  of  Pancks's  service. 

"He  shall  be — ha — he  shall  be  handsomely 
recompensed,  Sir,"  said  the  father,  starting  up 
and  moving  hurriedly  about  the  room.  "  Assure 
yourself,  Mr.  Clennam,  tkat  every  body  con- 
cerned shall  be — ha — shall  be  nobly  rewarded. 
No  one,  my  dear  Sir,  shall  say  that  he  has  an 
unsatisfied  claim  against  me.  I  shall  repay  the 
-^-hum — the  advances  I  have  had  from  you,  Sir, 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  I  beg  to  be  informed, 
at  your  early  convenience,  what  advances  you 
have  made  my  son." 

He  kad  no  purpose  in  going  about  the  room, 
but  he  was  not  still  a  moment. 

" Every  body,"  he  said,  "shall  be  remember- 
ed. I  will  not  go  away  from  here  in  any  body's 
debt.  All  the  people  who  have  been — ha — well 
behaved  toward  myself  and  my  family  shall  be 
rewarded.  Chivery  shall  be  rewarded.  Young 
John  shall  be  rewarded.  I  particularly  wish, 
.and  intend,  to  act  munificently,  Mr.  Clennam." 

"  Will  you  allow  me,"  said  Arthur,  laying  his 
purse  on  the  table,  "  to  supply  any  present  con- 
tingencies, Mr.  Dorrit?  I  thought  it  best  to 
tiring  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose." 

"Thank  you,  Sir,  thank  you.  I  accept  with 
readiness,  at  the  present  moment,  what  I  could 
not  an  hour  ago  have  conscientiously  taken.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  temporary  accommo- 
dation. Exceedingly  temporary,  but  well  timed 
— well  timed."  His  hand  had  closed  upon  the 
money,  and  he  carried  it  about  with  him.  "  Be 
so  kind,  Sir,  as  to  add  the  amount  to  those 
former  advances  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred; being  careful,  if  you  please,  not  to  omit 
advances  made  to  my  son.  A  mere  verbal  state- 
ment of  the  gross  amount  is  all  I  shall — ha — all 
I  shall  require." 

His  eye  fell  upon  his  daughter  at  this  point, 
and  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  kiss  her,  and 
to  pat  her  head. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  milliner,  my 
love,  and  to  make  a  speedy  and  complete  change 
in  your  very  plain  dress.  Something  must  be 
done  with  Maggy  too,  who  at  present  is — ha — 
barely  respectable,  barely  respectable.  And  your 
sister,  Amy,  and  your  brother.  And  my  brother, 
your  uncle — poor  soul!  I  trust  this  will  rouse 
him — messengers  must  be  dispatched  to  fetch 
them.  They  must  be  informed  of  this.  We 
must  break  it  to  them  cautiously,  but  they  must 
be  informed  directly.  We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to 
them,  and  to  ourselves,  from  this  moment,  not 
to  let  them — hum — not  to  let  them  do  any  thing." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  over 


given  that  he  was  privy  to  the  fact  that  they 
did  something  for  a  livelihood. 

He  was  still  jogging  about  the  room,  with  the 
purse  clutched  in  his  hand,  when  a  great  cheer- 
ing arose  in  the  yard.  "  The  news  has  spread 
already,"  said  Clennam,  looking  down  from  the 
window.  "Will  you  show  yourself  to  them, 
Mr.  Dorrit?  They  are  very  earnest,  and  they 
evidently  wish  it." 

"  I — hum — ha — I  confess  I  could  have  desired, 
Amy  my  dear,"  he  said,  jogging  about  in  a  more 
feverish  flutter  than  before,  "  to  have  made  some 
change  in  my  dress  first,  and  to  have  bought  a 
— hum — a  watch  and  chain.  But  if  it  must  be 
done  as  it  is,  it — ha — it  must  be  done.  Fasten 
the  collar  of  my  shirt,  my  dear.  Mr.  Clennam, 
would  you  oblige  me — hum — with  a  blue  neck- 
cloth you  will  find  in  that  drawer  at  your  elbow. 
Button  my  coat  across  at  the  chest,  my  love. 
It  looks — ha — it  looks  broader,  buttoned." 

With  his  trembling  hand  he  pushed  his  gray 
hair  up,  and  then,  taking  Clennam  and  his  daugh- 
ter for  supporters,  appeared  at  the  window  lean- 
ing on  an  arm  of  each.  The  Collegians  cheered 
him  very  heartily,  and  he  kissed  his  hand  to 
them  with  great  urbanity  and  protection.  When 
he  withdrew  into  the  room  again,  he  said  "Poor 
creatures !"  in  a  tone  of  much  pity  for  their  mis- 
erable condition. 

Little  Dorrit  was  deeply  anxious  that  he 
should  lie  down  to  compose  himself.  On  Ar- 
thur's speaking  to  her  of  his  going  to  inform 
Pancks  that  he  might  now  appear  as  soon  as  he 
would,  and  pursue  the  joyful  business  to  its  close, 
she  entreated  him  in  a  whisper  to  stay  with  her, 
until  her  father  should  be  quite  calm  and  at 
rest.  He  needed  no  second  entreaty;  and  she 
prepared  her  father's  bed,  and  begged  him  to 
lie  down.  For  another  half  hour  or  more  ho 
would  be  persuaded  to  do  nothing  but  go  about 
the  room,  discussing  with  himself  the  probabil- 
ities for  and  against  the  Marshal's  allowing  the 
whole  of  the  prisoners  to  go  to  the  windaws  of 
the  official  residence  which  commanded  the 
street,  to  see  himself  and  family  depart  forever 
in  a  carriage- — which,  he  said,  he  thought  would 
be  a  Sight  for  them.  But,  gradually,  he  began 
to  droop  and  tire,  and  at  last  stretched  himself 
upon  the  bed. 

She  took  her  faithful  place  beside  him,  fan- 
ning him  and  cooling  his  forehead ;  and  he  seem- 
ed to  be  falling  asleep  (always  with  the  money  in 
his  hand),  when  he  unexpectedly  sat  up  and  said, 

"Mr.  Clennam,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Am  I 
to  understand,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  could — ha 
— could  pass  through  the  Lodge  at  this  moment, 
and — hum — take  a  walk  ?" 

"I  think  not,  Mr.  Dorrit,"  was  the  unwilling 
reply.  "  There  are  certain  forms  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  although  your  detention  here  is  now 
in  itself  a  form,  I  fear  that  it  is  one  that  for  a 
litile  longer  has  to  be  observed  too." 

At  this  he  shed  tears  again. 

"It  is  but  a  few  hours,  Sir,"  Clennam  cheer- 
fully urged  upon  him. 
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"A  few  hours,  Sir,"  he  returned,  in  a  sudden 
passion.  "You  talk  very  easily  of  hours,  Sir! 
How  long  do  you  suppose,  Sir,  that  an  hour  is 
to  a  man  who  is  choking  for  want  of  air?" 

It  was  his  last  demonstration  for  that  time ; 
as,  after  shedding  some  more  tears  and  queru- 
lously complaining  that  he  couldn't  breathe,  he 
slowly  fell  into  a  slumber.  Clennam  had  abund- 
ant occupation  for  his  thoughts,  as  he  sat  in 
the  quiet  room  watching  the  father  on  his  bed, 
and  the  daughter  fanning  his  face. 

Little  Dorrit  had  been  thinking  too.  After 
softly  putting  his  gray  hair  aside,  and  touching 
his  forehead  with  her  lips,  she  looked  toward 
Arthur,  who  came  nearer  to  her,  and  pursued 
in  a  low  whisper  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 

u  Mr.  Clennam,  will  he  pay  all  his  debts  be- 
fore he  leaves  here  ?" 

"  No  doubt.     All." 

"All  the  debts  for  which  he  has  been  im- 
prisoned here,  all  my  life  and  longer?" 

"No  doubt," 

There  was  something  of  uncertainty  and  re- 
monstrance in  her  look ;  something  that  was 
not  all  satisfaction.  He  wondered  to  detect  it, 
and  said, 

"You  are  glad  that  he  should  do  bo?" 

"  Are  you  ?"  asked  Little  Dorrit,  wistfully. 

"  Am  I  ?     Most  heartily  glad !" 

"  Then  I  know  I  ought  to  be." 

"  And  are  you  not  ?" 

"It  seems  to  me  hard,"  said  Little  Dorrit, 
"  that  he  should  have  lost  so  many  years  and 
suffered  so  much,  and  at  last  pay  all  the  debts 
as  well.  It  seems  to  me  hard  that  he  should  pay 
in  life  and  money  both." 

1 '  My  dear  child — "  Clennam  was  beginning. 

"Yes,  I  know  I  am  wrong,"  she  pleaded 
timidly ;  "  don't  think  any  worse  of  me  ;  it  has 
grown  up  with  me  here." 

The  prison,  which  could  spoil  so  many  things, 
had  tainted  Little  Dorrit's  mind  no  more  than 
this.  Engendered  as  the  confusion  was,  in  com- 
passion for  the  poor  prisoner,  her  father,  it  was 
the  first  speck  Clennam  had  ever  seen,  it  was 
the  last  speck  Clennam  ever  saw  of  the  prison 
atmosphere  upon  her. 

He  thought  this,  and  forbore  to  say  another 
word.  With  the  thought,  her  purity  and  good- 
ness came  before  him  in  their  brightest  light. 
The  little  spot  made  them  the  more  beauti- 
ful. 

Worn  out  with  her  own  emotions,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  silence  of  the  room,  her  hand  slowly 
slackened  and  failed  in  its  fanning  movement, 
and  her  head  dropped  down  on  the  pillow  at 
her  father's  side.  Clennam  rose  softly,  opened 
and  closed  the  door  without  a  sound,  and  pass- 
ed fro5n  the  prison,  carrying  the  quiet  with  him 
into  the  turbulent  streets. 


CHAP.  XXXVL— THE  MAIiSIIALSEA  BECOMES 
AN  OKIMIAN. 

And  now  the  day  arrived  when  Mr.  Dorrit 
and  his  family  were  to  leave  the  prison  forever, 


and  the  stones  of  its  much-trodden  pavement 
were  to  know  them  no  more. 

The  interval  had  been  short,  but  he  had  great- 
ly complained  of  its  length,  and  had  been  im- 
perious with  Mr.  Rugg  touching  the  delay.  He 
had  been  high  with  Mr.  Rugg,  and  had  threaten- 
ed to  employ  some  one  else.  Ho  had  requested 
Mr.  Rugg  not  to  presume  upon  the  place  in 
which  he  found  him,  but  to  do  his  duty,  Sir,  and 
to  do  it  with  promptitude.  He  had  told  Mr. 
Rugg  that  he  knew  what  lawyers  and  agents 
were,  and  that  he  would  not  submit  to  imposition. 
On  that  gentleman's  humbly  representing  that  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  Miss  Fanny  was 
very  short  with  him ;  desiring  to  know  what  less 
he  could  do,  when  he  had  been  told  a  dozen 
times  that  money  was  no  object,  and  expressing 
her  suspicion  that  he  forgot  whom  ho  talked  to. 

Toward  the  Marshal,  who  was  a  Marshal  of 
many  years'  standing,  and  with  whom  he  had 
never  had  any  previous  difference,  Mr.  Dorrit 
comported  himself  with  severity.  That  officer, 
on  personally  tendering  his  congratulations,  of- 
fered the  free  use  of  two  rooms  in  his  house  for 
Mr.  Dorrit's  occupation  until  his  departure. 
Mr.  Dorrit  thanked  him  at  the  moment,  and  re- 
plied that  he  would  think  of  it ;  but  the  Mar- 
shal was  no  sooner  gone  than  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  him  a  cutting  note,  in  which  he  remark- 
ed that  he  had  never  on  any  former  occasion 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  his  congratulations 
(which  was  true,  though  indeed  there  had  not 
been  any  thing  particular  to  congratulate  him 
upon),  and  that  he  begged,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  family,  to  repudiate  the  Marshal's  offer,  with 
all  those  thanks  which  its  disinterested  charac- 
ter and  its  perfect  independence  of  all  worldly 
considerations  demanded. 

Although  his  brother  showed  so  dim  a  glim- 
mering of  interest  in  their  altered  fortunes,  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he  understood 
them,  Mr.  Dorrit  caused  him  to  be  measured 
for  new  raiment  by  the  hosiers,  tailors,  hatters, 
and  bootmakers  whom  he  called  in  for  himself; 
and  ordered  that  his  old  clothes  should  be  taken 
from  him  and  burned.  Miss  Fanny  and  Mr. 
Tip  required  no  direction  in  making  an  appear- 
ance of  great  fashion  and  elegance;  and  the 
three  passed  this  interval  together  at  the  best 
hotel  in  the  neighborhood — though  truly,  as 
Miss  Fanny  said,  the  best  was  very  indifferent. 
In  connection  with  that  establishment,  Mr.  Tip 
hired  a  cabriolet,  horse,  and  groom,  a  very  neat- 
turn-out,  which  was  usually  to  be  observed,  for 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  gracing  the  Bor- 
ough High  Street,  outside  the  Marshalsea  court- 
yard. A  modest  little  hired  chariot  and  pair 
was  also  frequently  to  bo  seen  there;  in  alight- 
ing from  and  entering  which  vehicle,  Miss  Fan- 
ny fluttered  the  Marshal's  daughters  by  the  dis- 
play of  inaccessible  bonnets. 

A  great  deal  of  business  was  transacted  in 
this  short  period.  Among  other  items,  Messrs. 
Toddle  and  Pool,  solicitors,  of  Monument  Yard, 
were  instructed  by  their  client,  Edward  Dorrit, 
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Esquire,  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Clen- 
nam,  inclosing  the  sum  of  forty-four  pounds 
nine  shillings  and  eightpence,  being  the  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  computed  at  the  rate 
of  live  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  which  their  client 
believed  himself  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Clennam. 
In  making  this  communication  and  remittance, 
Messrs.  Peddle  and  Pool  were  further  instruct- 
ed by  their  client  to  remind  Mr.  Clennam,  that 
the  favor  of  the  advance  now  repaid  had  not 
been  asked  of  him,  and  to  inform  him  that  it 
would  not  have  been  accepted  if  it  had  been 
openly  proffered  in  his  name.  With  which  they 
requested  a  stamped  receipt,  and  remained  his 
obedient  servants.  A  great  deal  of  business 
had  likewise  to  be  done,  within  the  so-soon-to- 
be-orphaned  Marshalsea,  by  Mr.  Dorrit  so  long 
its  Father,  chiefly  arising  out  of  applications 
made  to  him  by  Collegians  for  small  sums  of 
money.  To  these  he  responded  with  the  great- 
est liberality,  and  with  no  lack  of  formality ; 
always  first  writing  to  appoint  a  time  at  which 
the  applicant  might  wait  upon  him  in  his  room, 
and  then  receiving  him  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
accumulation  of  documents,  and  accompanying 
his  donation  (for  he  said  in  every  such  case,  "it 
is  a  donation,  not  a  loan")  with  a  great  deal  of 
good  counsel:  to  the  effect  that  he,  the  expiring 
Father  of  the  Marshalsea,  hoped  to  be  long  re- 
membered, as  an  example  that  a  man  might 
preserve  his  own  and  the  general  respect  even 
there. 

The  Collegians  were  not  envious.  Besides 
that  they  had  a  personal  and  traditional  regard 
for  a  Collegian  of  so  many  years  standing,  the 
event  was  creditable  to  the  College,  and  made 
it  famous  in  the  newspapers.  Perhaps  more 
of  them  thought,  too,  than  were  quite  aware  of 
it,  that  the  thing  might  in  the  lottery  of  chances 
have  happened  to  themselves,  or  that  something 
of  the  sort  might  yet  happen  to  themselves,  some 
day  or  other.  They  took  it  very  well.  A  few 
were  low  at  the  thought  of  being  left  behind, 
and  being  left  poor ;  but  even  these  did  not 
grudge  the  family  their  brilliant  reverse.  There 
might  have  been  much  more  envy  in  politer 
places.  It  seems  probable  that  mediocrity  of 
fortune  would  have  been  disposed  to  be  less 
magnanimous  than  the  Collegians,  who  lived, 
from  hand  to  mouth — from  the  pawnbroker's 
hand  to  the  day's  dinner. 

They  got  up  an  address  to  him,  which  they 
j>resented  in  a  neat  frame  and  glass  (though  it 
was  not  afterward  displayed  in  the  family  man- 
sion or  preserved  among  the  family  papers)  ; 
and  to  which  he  returned  a  gracious  answer. 
In  that  document  he  assured  them,  in  a  Royal 
manner,  that  he  received  the  profession  of  their 
attachment  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  sincer- 
ity; and  again  generally  exhorted  them  to  fol- 
low his  example — which,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
coming  into  a  great  property  was  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  gladly  imi- 
tated. He  took  the  same  occasion  of  inviting 
them  to  a  comprehensive  entertainment,  to  be 


given  to  the  whole  College  in  the  yard,  and  at 
which  he  signified  he  would  have  the  honor  of 
taking  a  parting  glass  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  all  those  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  behind. 

He  did  not  in  person  dine  at  this  public  re- 
past (it  took  place  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
his  dinners  now  came  in  from  the  hotel  at  six), 
but  his  son  was  so  good  as  to  take  the  head  of 
the  principal  table,  and  to  be  very  free  and  en- 
gaging. He  himself  went  about  among  the 
company,  and  took  notice  of  individuals,  and 
saw  that  the  viands  were  of  the  quality  he  had 
ordered,  and  that  all  were  served.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  like  a  baron  of  the  olden  time, 
in  a  rare  good-humor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  he  pledged  his  guests  in  a  bumper  of  old 
Madeira;  and  told  them  that  he  hoped  they 
had  enjoyed  themselves,  and  what  was  more, 
that  they  would  enjoy  themselves  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening;  that  he  wished  them  well;  and 
that  he  bade  them  welcome.  His  health  being 
drunk  with  acclamations,  he  was  not  so  baronial 
after  all  but  that  in  trying  to  return  thanks,  he 
broke  down,  in  the  manner  of  a  mere  serf  with 
a  heart  in  his  breast,  and  wept  before  them  all. 
After  this  great  success,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  a  failure,  he  gave  them  "Mr.  Chivery  and 
his  brother  officers ;"  whom  he  had  beforehand 
presented  with  ten  pounds  each,  and  who  were 
all  in  attendance.  Mr.  Chivery  spoke  to  the 
toast,  saying,  What  you  undertake  to  lock  up, 
lock  up;  but  remember  that  you  are,  in  the 
words  of  the  fettered  African,  a  man  and  a 
brother  ever.  The  list  of  toasts  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Dorrit  urbanely  went  through  the  motions 
of  playing  a  game  at  skittles  with  the  Collegian 
who  was  the  next  oldest  inhabitant  to  himself; 
and  left  the  tenantry  to  their  diversions. 

But  all  these  occurrences  preceded  the  final 
day.  And  now  the  day  arrived  when  he  and 
his  family  were  to  leave  the  prison  forever,  and 
when  the  stones  of  its  much-trodden  pavement 
were  to  know  them  no  more. 

Noon  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  depart- 
ure. As  it  approached,  there  was  not  a  Col- 
legian within  doors,  nor  a  turnkey  absent.  The 
latter  class  of  gentlemen  appeared  in  their  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Collegi- 
ans were  brightened  up  as  much  as  circumstan- 
ces allowed.  Two  or  three  flags  were  even  dis- 
played, and  the  children  put  on  odds  and  ends 
of  ribbon.  Mr.  Dorrit  himself,  at  this  trying 
time,  preserved  a  serious  but  graceful  dignity. 
Much  of  his  attention  was  given  to  his  brother, 
as  to  whose  bearing  on  the  great  occasion  he 
felt  anxious. 

"My  dear  Frederick,"  said  he,  "if  you  will 
give  me  your  arm,  we  will  pass  among  our  friends 
together.  I  think  it  is  right  that  wo  should  go 
out  arm  in  arm,  my  dear  Frederick." 

"Ha!"  said  Frederick.     "Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes." 

"  And  if,  my  dear  Frederick — if  you  could, 
without  putting  any  great  constraint  upon  your- 
self, throw  a  little  (pray  excuse  me,  Frederick), 
a  little  polish  into  your  usual  demeanor — " 
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"  William,  William,"  said  the  other,  shaking 
his  head,  "it's  for  you  to  do  all  that.  I  don't 
know  how.     All  forgotten,  forgotten !" 

"But  my  dear  fellow,"  returned  William,  "  for 
that  very  reason,  if  for  no  other,  you  must  pos- 
itively try  to  rouse  yourself.  What  you  have 
forgotten  you  must  now  begin  to  recall,  my  dear 
Frederick.     Your  position — " 

"Eh?"  said  Frederick. 

"  Your  position,  my  dear  William." 

"Mine?"  He  looked  first  at  his  own  figure, 
and  then  at  his  brother's,  and  then,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  cried,  "Ha,  to  be  sure!  Yes,  yes, 
yes)' 

"  Your  position,  my  dear  Frederick,  is  now  a 
fine  one.  Your  position  as  my  brother  is  a  very 
fine  one.  And  I  know  that  it  belongs  to  your 
conscientious  nature  to  try  to  become  worthy 
of  it,  my  dear  Frederick,  and  to  try  to  adorn  it. 
To  be  no  discredit  to  it,  but  to  adorn  it." 

"William,"  said  the  other  weakly,  and  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish,  my  broth- 
er, provided  it  lies  in  my  power.  Pray  be  so 
kind  as  to  recollect  what  a  limited  power  mine 
is.  What  would  you  wish  me  to  do  to-day, 
brother?     Say  what  it  is,  only  say  what  it  is." 

"My  dearest  Frederick,  nothing.  It  is  not 
worth  troubling  so  good  a  heart  as  yours  with." 

"Pray  trouble  it,"  returned  the  other.  "It 
finds  it  no  trouble,  William,  to  do  any  thing  it 
can  for  you." 

William  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
murmured  with  august  satisfaction,  "Blessings 
on  your  attachment,  my  poor  dear  fellow !" 
Then  he  said  aloud,  "Well,  my  dear  William, 
if  you  will  only  try,  as  we  walk  out,  to  show 
that  you  are  alive  to  the  occasion — that  you 
think  about  it — "  • 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  think  about 
it?"  returned  his  submissive  brother. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Frederick,  how  can  I  answer 
you?  I  can  only  say  what,  in  leaving  these  good 
people,  I  think  myself." 

"That's  it!"  cried  his  brother.  "That  will 
help  me." 

"  I  find  that  I  think,  my  dear  Frederick,  and 
with  mixed  emotions  in  which  a  softened  com- 
passion predominates,  What  will  they  do  with- 
out me !" 

"  True,"  returned  his  brother.  "  Yes,  yes, 
yes,  yes.  I'll  think  that  as  we  go.  What  will 
they  do  without  my  brother !  Poor  things ! 
What  will  they  do  without  him !" 

Twelve  o'clock  having  just  struck,  and  the 
carriage  being  reported  ready  in  the  outer  court- 
yard, the  brothers  proceeded  down  stairs  arm 
in  arm.  Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire  (once  Tip), 
and  his  sister  Fanny  followed,  also  arm  in  arm  ; 
Mr.  Plornish  and  Maggy,  to  whom  had  been 
intrusted  the  removal  of  such  of  the  family  ef- 
fects as  were  considered  worth  removing,  fol- 
lowed, bearing  bundles  and  burdens  to  be  packed 
in  a  cart. 

In  the  yard,  were  the  Collegians  and  turn- 
keys.    In  the  yard,  were  Mr.  Pancks  and  Mr. 


j  Rugg,  come  to  see  the  last  touch  given  to  their 
work.  In  the  yard,  was  Young  John  making  a 
new  epitaph  for  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
dying  of  a  broken  heart.  In  the  yard,  was  the 
Patriarchal  Casby,  looking  so  tremendously  be- 
nevolent that  many  enthusiastic  Collegians 
grasped  him  fervently  by  the  hand,  and  the 
wives  and  female  relatives  of  many  more  Col- 
legians kissed  his  hand,  nothing  doubting  that 
he  had  done  it  all.  In  the  yard,  was  the  usual 
chorus  of  people  proper  to  such  a  place.  In 
the  yard,  was  the  man  with  the  shadowy  griev- 
ance respecting  the  Fund  which  the  Marshal 
embezzled,  who  had  got  up  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  complete  the  copying  of  a  perfectly  unin- 
telligible history  of  that  transaction,  which  he 
had  committed  to  Mr.  Dorrit's  care  as  a  docu- 
ment of  the  last  importance,  calculated  to  stun 
the  Government  and  effect  the  Marshal's  down- 
fall. In  the  yard,  was  the  insolvent  whose  ut- 
most energies  were  always  set  on  getting  into 
debt,  who  broke  into  prison  with  as  much  pains 
as  other  men  have  broken  out  of  it,  and  who  was 
always  being  cleared  and  complimented ;  while 
the  insolvent  at  his  elbow — a  mere  little,  snivel- 
ing, striving  tradesman,  half  dead  of  anxious 
efforts  to  keep  out  of  debt — found  it  a  hard  mat- 
ter indeed  to  get  a  Commissioner  to  release 
him  with  much  reproof  and  reproach.  In  the 
yard,  was  the  man  of  many  children  and  many 
burdens,  whose  failure  astonished  every  body ; 
in  the  yard,  was  the  man  of  no  children  and 
large  resources,  whose  failure  astonished  no- 
body. There,  were  the  people  who  were  always 
going  out  to-morrow,  and  always  putting  it  off; 
there,  were  the  people  who  had  come  in  yester- 
day, and  who  were  much  more  jealous  and  re- 
sentful of  this  freak  of  fortune  than  the  seasoned 
birds.  There,  were  some  who,  in  pure  meanness 
of  spirit,  cringed  and  bowed  before  the  enriched 
Collegian  and  his  family;  there,  were  others 
who  did  so  really  because  their  eyes,  accustomed 
to  the  gloom  of  their  imprisonment  and  poverty, 
could  not  support  the  light  of  such  bright  sun- 
shine. There,  were  many  whose  shillings  had 
gone  into  his  pocket  to  buy  him  meat  and  drink ; 
but  none  who  were  now  obtrusively  Hail  fellow 
well  met !  with  him,  on  the  strength  of  that  as- 
sistance. It  was  rather  to  be  remarked  of  the 
caged  birds,  that  they  were  a  little  shy  of  the 
bird  about  to  be  so  grandly  free,  and  that  they 
had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  themselves  toward 
the  bars,  and  seem  a  little  fluttered  as  he  passed. 
Through  these  spectators,  the  little  proces- 
sion, headed  by  the  two  brothers,  moved  slowly 
to  the  gate.  Mr.  Dorrit,  yielding  to  the  vast 
speculation  how  the  poor  creatures  were  to  get 
on  without  him,  was  great,  and  sad,  but  not  ab- 
sorbed. He  patted  children  on  the  head  like 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to  church,  he  spoke 
to  people  in  the  background  by  their  Christian 
names,  he  condescended  to  all  present,  and 
seemed  for  their  consolation  to  walk  encircled 
by  the  legend  in  golden  characters,  "Be  com- 
forted, my  people!    Bear  it!" 
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At  last  three  honest  cheers  announced  that 
he  had  passed  the  gate,  and  that  the  Marshal- 
iea  was  an  orphan.  Before  they  had  ceased  to 
ring  in  the  echoes  of  the  prison  walls,  the  fam- 
ily had  got  into  their  carriage,  and  the  attend- 
ant had  the  steps  in  his  hand. 

Then,  and  not  before,  "Good  gracious !"  cried 
Miss  Fanny  all  at  once,  "  Where's  Amy?" 

Her  father  had  thought  she  was  with  her  sis- 
ter. Her  sister  thought  she  was  "somewhere 
or  other."  They  had  all  trusted  to  finding  her, 
as  they  had  always  done,  quietly  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  moment.  This  going  away 
was  perhaps  the  very  first  action  of  their  joint 
lives  that  they  had  got  through  without  her. 

A  minute  might  have  been  consumed  in  the 
ascertaining  of  these  points,  when  Miss  Fanny, 
who,  from  her  seat  in  the  carriage,  commanded 
the  long  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  Lodge, 
flushed  indignantly. 

"  Now  I  do  say,  Pa,"  cried  she,  "  that  this  is 
disgraceful!" 

"  What  is  disgraceful,  Fanny  ?" 

"I  do  say,"  she  repeated,  "this  is  perfectly 
infamous !  Really  almost  enough,  even  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  to  make  one  wish  one  was  dead ! 
Here  is  that  child  Amy,  in  her  ugly  old  shabby 
dress,  which  she  was  so  obstinate  about,  Pa, 
which  I  over  and  over  again  begged  and  prayed 
her  to  change,  and  which  she  over  and  over 
again  objected  to,  and  promised  to  change  to- 


day, saying  she  wished  to  wear  it  as  long  as  ever 
she  remained  in  there  with  you — which  was  ab- 
solute romantic  nonsense  of  the  lowest  kind — 
here  is  that  child  Amy  disgracing  us,  to  the  last 
moment  and  at  the  last  moment,  by  being  car- 
ried out  in  that  dress  after  all.  And  by  that  Mr. 
Clennam  too !" 

The  offense  was  proved,  as  she  delivered  the 
indictment.  Clennam  appeared  at  the  car- 
riage-door, bearing  the  little  insensible  figure 
in  his  arms. 

"  She  has  been  forgotten,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  pity  not  free  from  reproach.  "I  ran  up  to  her 
room  (which  Mr.  Chivery  showed  me),  and  found 
the  door  open,  and  that  she  had  fainted  on  the 
floor,  dear  child.  She  appeared  to  have  gone  to 
change  her  dress,  and  to  have  sunk  down  over- 
powered. It  may  have  been  the  cheering,  or  it 
may  have  happened  sooner.  Take  care  of  this 
poor,  cold  hand,  Miss  Dorrit.     Don't  let  it  fall." 

"Thank  you,  Sir,"  returned  Miss  Dorrit, 
bursting  into  tears.  "I  believe  I  know  what  to 
do,  if  you'll  give  me  leave.  Dear  Amy,  open 
your  eyes ;  that's  a  love !  Oh,  Amy,  Amy,  I 
really  am  so  vexed  and  ashamed !  Do  rouse 
yourself,  darling !  Oh,  why  are  they  not  driv- 
ing on !     Pray,  Pa,  do  drive  on  !" 

The  attendant,  getting  between  Clennam 
and  the  carriage-door,  with  a  sharp  "By  your 
leave,  Sir!"  bundled  up  the  steps,  and  they  drove 
away. 
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unitp:d  states. 

THE  regular  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the 
18th  of  August.  A  bill  has  been  passed  in- 
creasing the  pa j  of  Members  of  Congress.  In- 
stead of  $8  a  day  they  are  to  receive  $6000  for  the 
entire  Congress,  with  deductions  in  case  of  volun- 
tary absence;  the  mileage  remaining  as  before. 
The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  at  this  session 
is  raised  by  this  bill  from  $473,920  to  $1,247,420. 
— A  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $40,000  to  pur- 
chase and  relit  the  ship  Resolute.  This  vessel,  be- 
longing to  the  Arctic  Expedition,  was  abandoned 
in  1854,  and  was  found  at  sea  a  year  afterward  by 
the  George  Henry,  a  New  London  whaler.  The  ship 
is  to  be  refitted  and  presented  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  token  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the 
United  States  in  the  service  in  which  the  ship  was 
engaged  till  the  time  she  was  abandoned. — The 
bill  making  appropriations  for  carrying  the  mails 
by  ocean  steamers  provides  that  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  termination  of  the  increased  allow- 
ance to  the  Collins  line  for  carrying  the  mail  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool. — The  Civil  Ap- 
propriation Bills  were  passed,  the  House  by  a  ma- 
jority of  five  receding  from  its  proviso,  that  none 
of  the  money  should  be  appropriated  for  the  prose- 
cution of  persons  charged  with  treason  and  other 
political  oflenses. — The  Senate  refused  to  concur 
in  the  House  proviso  attached  to  the  Army  Bill. 
This  proviso,  in  its  final  shape,  was  as  follows : 

"  Provided,  iwvcrthclc<i$,  and  it  is  hereby  declared.  That 
no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
support  of  which  appropriations  are  made  by  this  act, 


shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  any  enact- 
ment of  the  body  claiming  to  be  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture of  Kansas,  until  such  enactment  shall  have  been  af- 
firmed and  approved  by  Congress ;  but  this  proviso  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  President  from  em- 
ploying an  adequate  military  force,  but  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  employ  such  force  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  said  Ter- 
ritory by  armed  bands  of  non-residents,  or  any  other  body 
of  non-residents  acting,  or  claiming  to  act,  as  a  posse 
comitatus  of  any  officer  in  said  Territory,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  such  enactments,  and  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  therein,  and  upon  the  national  highways 
leading  to  said  Territory,  from  all  unlawful  searches  and 
seizures ;  and  it  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  take  efficient 
measures  to  compel  the  return  of,  and  to  withhold  all  arms 
of  the  United  States  distributed  in,  or  to,  said  Territory, 
in  pursuance  of  any  law  of  the  United  Suites  authorizing 
the  distribution  of  arms  to  the  States  and  Territories." 

The  House  refusing  to  recede,  the  bill  was  lost, 
and  Congress  adjourned  without  making  any  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  army.  The  President 
immediately  issued  a  Proclamation  calling  an  ex- 
tra session,  to  convene  on  the  21st  of  August.  In 
his  Message  he  stated  that  unless  provision  was 
made  for  its  support  the  army  must  be  in  effect 
disbanded,  and  the  armories  must  cease  operations. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  Avas  stationed  at  re- 
mote places,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  disband 
them  thero  without  the  means  of  regaining  their 
homes.  The  Indians  ■were  also  in  arms  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  Territories,  and  had  manifested 
hostile  designs  upon  the  "Western  plains.  Troops 
were  required  to  keep  them  in  check  in  New  Mex- 
ico ;  and  the  hostile  Indians  were  not  yet  removed 
from  Florida.  To  refuse  supplies  to  the  army 
would  invite  the  hostile  savages  to  spread  devas- 
tation along  a  frontier  of  more  than  four  thousand 
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miles,  and  would  deliver  a  sparse  population  up 
to  rapine  and  murder ;  -would  inflict  wrong  upon 
persons  connected  with  the  military  establish- 
ments ;  would  involve  the  waste  of  millions  of  pub- 
lie  treasure,  and  discredit  the  country  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world.  For  some  days  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  House,  by  a  small  majority, 
would  adhere  to  the  proviso,  while  the  Senate,  by 
a  decided  majority,  refused  to  accept  it.  On  the 
30th,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  reported 
the  bill,  with  the  proviso  altered  so  as  to  read : 
"  That  no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  support  of  which  appropriations  are 
made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the 
enforcement  of  any  enactment  heretofore  passed  in 
the  bodies  claiming  to  be  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture of  Kansas."  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to 
7,  passed  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  proviso.  The  House  thereupon,  by  a  vote  of 
101  to  98,  concurred ;  the  bill  was  passed,  and  im- 
mediately received  the  signature  of  the  President. 
Of  the  votes  in  favor  of  striking  out,  80  were  from 
the  Slave  States,  and  21  from  the  Free  States; 
those  against  striking  out  were  all  from  the  Free 
States.  Immediately  after  passing  the  bill,  Con- 
gress adjourned. — The  appropriations  made  at  this 
session  of  Congress  amount  to  $63,604,023,  exclu- 
sive of  the  lands  granted  for  railways.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  items: 

Compensation  of  Members  of  Congress $1,241,460 

Contingent  Expenses  of  Congress . ,  592,643 

Employees  of  Senate  and  House 147,130 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Departments 1,739,265 

United  States  Courts 967,450 

Foreign  Intercourse 986,862 

Post-office  Deficiency 2,250,000 

Compensation  of  Postmasters  and  Clerks 3,479,300 

General  Mail  Transportation 6,140,000 

Ocean  Steamer  Mail  Service 2,113,500 

Mail  Transportation  for  Congress  and  Depart- 
ments   700,000 

Public  Buildings  at  Washington 1,300,000 

Pensions 1,458,947 

Indian  Annuities 1,285,276 

Collecting  the  Revenue 2,450,000 

Repayment  of  Duties,  Drawbacks,  etc 1,550,000 

Light-House  Establishment 1,300,959 

Support  of  the  Navy 13,524,505 

Support  of  the  Army 15,047,493 

Mr.  Marcy  has  replied  to  the  proposal  that  the 
United  States  should  accede  to  the  new  maritime 
code  recommended  by  the  late  Congress  at  Paris. 
This  Government,  he  says,  approves  of  the  articles 
relating  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  one  mak- 
ing an  effective  force  necessary  to  render  a  block- 
ade valid.  But  the  whole  code  is  submitted  col- 
lectively for  adoption,  and  the  United  States  can 
not  accept  the  article  abolishing  privateering  as  it 
now  stands.  This  would  enure  wholly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  powers  possessing  a  large  naval  force, 
who  might  employ  a  part  of  it  in  holding  in  check 
the  fleet  of  a  weaker  power,  leaving  the  remainder 
at  liberty  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  enemy. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  main- 
tain a  small  fleet,  relying  in  case  of  war  upon  arm- 
ing the  mercantile  navy  ;  and  they  can  consent  to 
no  change  in  international  law  which  shall  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  maintain  a  large  navy 
to  protect  their  commerce.  This  necessity  may 
be  obviated  by  putting  private  property  upon 
the  ocean  on  the  same  footing  as  upon  land.  He 
therefore  proposes  that  to  the  article  abolishing 
privateering  be  added  the  words,  "  And  that  the 
private  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  bel- 
ligerent on  the  high  seas  shall  bo  exempted  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  bellig- 


erent, except  it  be  contraband."  Thus  amended, 
he  says,  the  United  States  will  adopt  it,  together 
with  the  other  three  principles  contained  in  the 
declaration. 

The  August  elections  in  several  States  have  re- 
sulted as  follows :  In  Missouri,  Mr.  Polk,  Democrat, 
is  elected  Governor,  by  a  decided  majority  over  Ew- 
ing,  American,  although  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Benton.  The  regu- 
lar Democratic  State  ticket  was  chosen,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
which  is  still  in  doubt.  The  Members  of  Congress 
chosen  are  four  Democrats,  two  Americans,  and 
one  Free  Soil  Democrat.  It  is  announced  that  the 
"Benton  party"  will  not  nominate  a  separate  elec- 
toral ticket.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Democratic 
Governor  has  succeeded  by  an  increased  majority. 
In  Arkansas,  the  same  party  has  succeeded,  elect- 
ing Governor  and  Members  of  Congress.  In  Ken- 
tucky and  Texas,  the  election  was  for  local  officers; 
the  result  is  apparently  favorable  for  the  Demo- 
crats. In  all  these  States  the  contest  was  between 
the  Democratic  and  the  American  parties.  In  Iowa, 
the  Republicans  have  a  decided  majority,  electing 
their  State  ticket  and  both  Members  of  Congress. 
In  Vermont,  the  Republicans  have  succeeded  by  a 
very  large  majority,  electing  State  officers  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  Kansas  fresh  disturbances  have  broken  out. 
The  reports  published  are  so  conflicting  and  exag- 
gerated that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
Companies  of  emigrants  from  the  Free  States  have 
been  prevented  from  entering  the  Territory  by 
way  of  Missouri,  and  many  of  these  have  effected 
an  entrance  by  way  of  Iowa.  The  pro-slavery 
party  had  established  several  strong  forts,  from 
which,  as  their  opponents  alleged,  they  had  com- 
mitted depredations  upon  the  anti-slavery  men, 
who  at  last  determined  to  dislodge  them.  Frank- 
lin and  Titus's  Fort  were  attacked  and  taken,  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the  assailants  suf- 
fering most.  A  considerable  quantity  of  arms 
were  captured,  some  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Free  State  men.  Nineteen  prisoners  were 
marched  to  Lawrence,  where,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Governor  Shannon,  they  Avere  exchanged  for 
five  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  pro-slavery  men, 
and  a  cannon  taken  at  Lawrence  in  May.  These 
proceedings  caused  an  intense  excitement  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Missouri,  and  men  are  gathering 
to  oppose  the  Free  State  companies.  There  are 
abundant  and  conflicting  accounts  of  outrages  and 
murders  on  both  sides,  many  of  which  are  evident- 
ly gross  exaggerations.  The  Acting  Governor, 
Mr.  Woodson,  had  proclaimed  the  Territory  in  a 
state  of  insurrection. — A  deputation  from  the  "Na- 
tional Kansas  Committee"  had  an  interview  with 
the  President  on  the  30th  August.  Ho  assured 
them  that  the  whole  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment would  be  exerted  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the 
Territory,  from  any  quarter;  and  that  the  civil 
power  of  the  Territory  must  be  maintained.  The 
General  Government,  he  said,  had  no  power  to 
protect  emigrants  en  route  through  any  State  ;  this 
being  the  duty  of  the  respective  States.  The  mil- 
itary can  act  only  by  martial  law,  or  as  a  posse 
comitatus  to  aid  the  civil  power ;  the  possession 
of  arms  was  of  itself  no  evidence  of  invasion  or  in- 
surrection, as  all  citizens  havo  the  right  to  bear 
arms.  No  change  in  the  general  policy  of  the 
administration  was    contemplated   in   respect   to 
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Kansas.  On  the  same  day  an  action  took  place 
at  Osawatomic  between  the  Free  State  and  Slave 
State  forces,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted. 
The  town  of  Leavenworth  was  then  attacked,  and 
the  Free  State  men  driven  out.  Intelligence  of 
the  state  of  affairs  having  reached  Washington,  an 
order  was  dispatched  on  the  2d  of  September  to 
Governor  Geary,  directing  him  to  have  the  militia 
of  the  Territory  completely  enrolled  and  organized, 
in  order  that  they  may,  at  the  requisition  of  the 
military  commander,  be  brought  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  at  short  notice.  General 
Smith  has  also  been  ordered  to  make  such  requisi- 
tions of  the  Territorial  militia  as  may  be  necessary 
to  suppress  insurrection  and  sustain  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  in  case  of  necessity  he  is  to  call  for 
forces  from  the  militia  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 
He  is  directed  to  employ  all  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  endeav- 
oring, as  far  as  may  be,  to  avoid  unnecessary  effu- 
sion of  blood. 

From  California  our  accounts  are  to  August  5. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  maintain  their  position, 
and  there  seems  no  present  likelihood  of  their  re- 
signing or  being  forced  to  abandon  it.  They  have 
put  forth  an  elaborate  report  in  relation  to  official 
corruption  in  almost  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  San  Francisco.  They  assert  that  gross 
abuses  and  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
financial  departments ;  that  official  duties  have 
been  negligently  performed ;  that  exorbitant  illegal 
fees  have  been  exacted ;  that  the  courts  and  prose- 
cuting officers  have  been  unfaithful  to  their  trusts  ; 
and  that  notorious  criminals  have  been  unlawfully 
Bet  at  liberty  to  prey  upon  the  community.  They 
recommend  that  the  system  of  official  fees  be  abol- 
ished ;  that  all  public  officers  be  paid  a  stated  and 
moderate  salary ;  that  there  be  a  registry  of  voters ; 
and  that  the  ballot  boxes  be  properly  guarded,  and 
protected  from  fraud. — Two  moi-e  executions  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  July.  Philander  Brace,  a 
native  of  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  was  exe- 
cuted for  a  murder  committed  in  1854 ;  and  Joseph 
Hetherington,  an  English  gambler,  for  the  murder 
of  Doctor  A.  Randal,  four  days  before  the  execu- 
tion.— A  man  named  Bulger,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  the  Committee,  returned,  and  was  ar- 
rested. The  penalty  for  returning  is  death,  but  it 
appeared  that  by  some  accident  the  sentence  was 
not  formally  read  to  him  previous  to  his  deporta- 
tion ;  under  the  circumstances  the  Committee  de- 
cided not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution. 
But  notice  is  given  that,  if  any  one  whose  sentence 
has  been  read  to  him  returns,  the  penalty  will  be 
executed. — Destructive  fires  have  occurred  in  sev- 
eral places.  Some  of  the  reported  losses  arc  as 
follows  :  At  Placerville,  $600,000;  at  Georgetown, 
$100,000;  at  Fair  Play,  $70,000;  at  Marysville, 
$100,000.  An  attempt  was  made,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  to  burn  San  Francisco.  A  collection  of 
rags,  saturated  with  camphene,  was  set  fire  to  in 
the  upper  story  of  an  Express  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  fire  was  discovered  before  any 
special  damage  was  done.  Similar  attempts  are 
mentioned  in  other  places. — Mining  operations  are 
represented  as  unusually  successful,  and  the  crops 
are  very  promising. 

Frem  Oregon  it  is  announced  that  the  war  on 
the  Hoguc  River  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 
There  are  rumors  that  Indian  outrages  have  broken 

out  in  other  quarters,  especially  in  the  north. 

From  Utah  we  learn  that  the  prospects  of  the  crops 


are  decidedly  unfavorable.  The  season  has  been 
very  dry ;  worms  have  committed  great  devasta- 
tions upon  the  corn  and  potatoes ;  and  the  grass- 
hoppers have  done  great  injury  in  some  sections. 
The  Deseret  News  cautions  emigrants  not  to  relv 
upon  Utah  for  subsistence,  but  to  bring  supplies 
of  provisions  sufficient  to  last  at  least  until  Au- 
gust, 1857. 

Severe  storms,  during  the  month  of  August,  have 
occasioned  much  damage  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  along  the  coast.  In  the  neighborhoods 
of  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie  bridges  and  crops 
were  swept  away,  and  considerable  injury  done  to 
the  railroads.  The  famous  "Charter  Oak"  in 
Hartford  has  been  blown  down  and  destroyed.  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  the  storm  was  most 
disastrous.  At  Last  Island,  a  place  of  summer  re- 
sort on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  waters  were  driven 
completely  over  the  low  sandy  islet,  sweeping  away 
every  house,  and  overwhelming  the  inmates.  Three 
hundred  persons  are  stated  to  have  been  drowned 
on  and  near  the  island.  The  dead  bodies  were 
bai'barously  plundered  by  gangs  of  villains  who  re- 
side in  the  neighborhood.  The  steamer  Nautilus 
Avas  capsized  in  the  gale,  and  nearly  all  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  numbering  more  than  forty,  were 
lost. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  held  its  tenth  annual  meeting  at  Albany, 
commencing  August  20.  The  session  lasted  more 
than  a  week,  and  was  attended  by  some  hundreds 
of  the  leading  savans  of  the  country.  A  large 
number  of  valuable  papers  were  read.  Among 
these  were :  A  discussion  of  La  Place's  nebular 
theory,  by  Professor  Pierce,  who  also  demonstrated 
the  fluid  condition  of  the  rings  of  Saturn ; — a  de- 
scription, by  Professor  Mitchell,  of  new  methods 
of  observation  by  which  the  time  of  the  occultation 
of  a  star  may  be  determined  to  within  eighteen 
thousandths  of  a  second ; — a  computation,  by  Pro- 
fessor Alexander,  of  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the 
lost  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  of  which  he 
supposed  the  asteroids  to  be  fragments ;  its  equa- 
torial diameter  was  given  as  about  ten  times  that 
of  the  earth,  but  it  was  very  much  flattened  at  the 
poles ; — Professor  Leeonte  read  a  paper  on  the  Gulf 
Stream,  showing  that  the  peninsula  and  keys  of 
Florida  were  owing  in  part  to  the  sediment  depos- 
ited by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
island  of  Cuba,  the  extension  of  Florida  might  go 
on  indefinitely ;  but  as  the  passage  for  this  current 
is  narrowed,  its  velocity  is  increased,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  limit  to  the  deposits  made,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  extension  of  the  land  ; — Professor 
Guyot  described  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  sIioav- 
ed  that  several  peaks  of  the  Black  Mountains  of 
North  Carolina  were  higher  than  Mount  Washing- 
ton ;  Black  Dome,  in  that  State,  being  G7G0  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  loftiest  point  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Professor  Henry  gave  an  account  of  some 
researches  on  the  nature  of  sound,  as  applied  to 
public  buildings.  Parallel  walls  produce  constant 
reverberation,  and  are  injurious  ;  the  dome  of  the 
Representative  Chamber  at  Washington  produces 
a  confusion  of  sound.  The  Lecture-room  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  has  been  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  developed  by  these  re- 
searches ;  it  is  fan-shaped — the  speaker  being  placed 
at  the  handle — with  a  smooth  ceiling,  the  wall  in 
front  being  broken  by  pillars  and  galleries. — Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  Embry- 
ology, which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tlie  whole 
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science  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. — Mayor  Wood 
presented  a  plan  for  a  University  in  New  York. — 
Professor  Hare  endeavored  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  spiritual  rappings  and  table-turning;  but  the 
Association  refused  to  consider  it  officially. — The 
Dudley  Observatory  was  inaugurated  on  the  28th, 
on  which  occasion  Hon.  Edward  Everett  delivered 
an  admirable  oration  on  the  Uses  of  Astronomy. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  to 
whom  and  whose  deceased  husband  the  Observatory 
was  previously  so  much  indebted,  offering  to  give 
$50,000  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 
— The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held 
at  Montreal. 

The  Yellow  Fever  has  occasioned  some  alarm  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  A  number  of  cases 
occurred  at  the  quarantine  on  Staten  Island,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  are  traceable  to  direct  in- 
tercourse with  vessels  from  infected  ports.  At  Fort 
Hamilton,  on  Long  Island,  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease have  been  very  severe,  hardly  exceeded,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  population,  by 
those  committed  at  Norfolk  last  year.  Cases  have 
also  happened  on  Governor's  Island,  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  with  isolated  deaths  in  various  parts 
of  Brooklyn.  With  the  single  exception  of  Fort 
Hamilton,  the  disease  has  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the 
form  of  an  epidemic,  and  there  it  is  traced  to  vessels 
lying  at  quarantine  in  the  adjacent  waters,  or  to 
clothing  and  bedding  thrown  overboard  and  picked 
up  along  shore.  The  general  health  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  has  been  unusually  good  throughout 
the  summer. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  liberal  articles  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  are  being  adopted  one  after  another. 
The  Government  appears  to  be  increasing  in  pub- 
lic confidence,  notwithstanding  a  pronunciamiento 
by  Vidaurri  in  the  north,  of  the  success  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  little  probability.  A  decree  has 
been  issued  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  th«  Pacific,  along  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Ramsay  route ;"  the  terminal  points  of 
which  will  be  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco.  Very 
important  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
pany that  undertake  to  build  the  road.  A  project 
has  been  started  for  making  available  the  immense 
deposits  of  sulphur  in  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl, 
which  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

From  Nicaragua  our  intelligence  is  conflicting. 
Sefior  Salizar,  a  member  of  the  Eivas  government 
now  in  arms  against  Walker,  has  been  taken  and 
shot.  Padre  Vijil,  the  late  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  has  returned  giving  glowing  accounts  of 
his  reception.  Our  Minister,  Mr.  Wheeler,  has 
formally  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Walker 
government.  The  ports  of  the  allied  Central 
American  States,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  Transit  route,  have  been  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  A  decree  has  been  issued  confiscating  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  all  Nicaraguans,  who 
have  since  October  23,  1855,  assisted  the  known 
enemies  of  the  State,  or  who  are  declared  traitors 
by  the  decree  of  April  22,  1856.  A  commission  is 
appointed  to  inquire  into  all  such  property;  real 
estate  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  within  thirty  days 
after  it  is  declared  confiscated  ;  personal  property 
is  to  be  appraised,  and  no  sale  is  valid  unless  it 
produces  two-thirds  of  this  valuation.  Payments 
are  to  be  made  either  in  cash  or  in  the  military 
scrip  of  the  republic. 

Honduras  is  busily  engaged  in  raising  troops  to 


join  with  those  of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  San 
Salvador.  All  Americans  are  suspected,  and  a  de- 
cree has  been  issued  forbidding  them  to  land  with- 
in the  republic.  The  United  States  Consul  at 
Omoa  has  protested  against  the  execution  of  the 
decree.  A  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  England 
by  which  the  colony  of  Ruatan  is  placed  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Honduras;  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
tain their  own  municipal  government,  and  to  en- 
joy perfect  religious  toleration. 
EUROPE. 

Parliament  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  July.  The 
Queen's  Speech  announced  that  "  Her  Majesty  is 
engaged  in  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  questions 
in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  Central  America, 
and  her  Majesty  hopes  that  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  on  these  matters  between  her  Majes- 
ty's government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted."  Complaints  have 
been  made  against  Russia  of  bad  faith  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  charges  are, 
that  the  fortifications  of  Kars  were  in  process  of 
demolition  previously  to  the  delivery  of  the  place 
to  the  Turks ;  that  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  determining  the  Bessarabian  frontier;  and 
that  Russia  showed  a  disposition  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  Orders  were  given  to  concentrate  a 
British  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea;  but  Russia  having 
given  satisfactory  assurances,  the  orders  were  coun- 
termanded.  The    Queen    Dowager    of    Oude. 

mother  of  the  deposed  King,  has  arrived  in  En- 
gland to  petition  for  the  restoration  of  her  son  to 

the  throne. A  terrible  explosion  occurred  in  a 

colliery  at  Cymmer,  in  Wales.  Of  130  persons  in 
the  mine,  114  were  burned  to  death  by  the  ignited 
gas.  It  was  proved  on  the  coroner's  inquest  that 
great  carelessness  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  mine,  and  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  ren- 
dered against  the  overseers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of 
France  is  seriously  impaired. — Marshal  Pelissier 
has  returned  from  the  Crimea,  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Malakoff  has  been  conferred  upon  him,  with,  as 
is  reported,  the  full  consent  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment.— The  vines  of  France,  as  is  reported  by 
those  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, have  apparently  recovered  from  the  disease 
that  has  for  some  years  affected  them,  and  the- 
prospects  for  future  crops  are  good. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  is,  for  the  present  at 
least,  at  an  end,  Saragossa,  its  chief  focus,  having 
been  entered  by  the  royal  troops. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  are  as  unsettled  as  ever.  It 
is  reported  that  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  have  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  the  King 
of  Naples  demanding  a  reform  in  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  a  document  has  been  made  public,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  reply  of  King  Ferdinand.  If 
this  be  authentic,  he  declines  all  interference  of 
the  Western  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom; 
he  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  required;  and  if 
other  powers  interfere,  a  fatal  blow  is  struck  at  the 
principle  of  sovereignty.  Tho  French  cabinet, 
especially,  after  having  taken  such  energetic  meas- 
ures to  put  down  revolution  at  home,  can  not  in- 
tend to  foment  it  in  Italy.  Should,  however,  the 
Powers  go  further,  and  attempt  any  positive  inter- 
ference, his  Majesty,  "relying  on  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  will  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his  people, 
and  trusting  to  his  brave  and  faithful  army,  will 
repel  force  by  force." 


Ctartj  Entire 


English  Traits,  by  B.  W.  Emerson.  (Published 
by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  The  fame  of  Mr. 
Emerson  us  a  poet  and  a  transcendental  philoso- 
pher, will  naturally  attract  no  small  degree  of  at- 
tention to  this  volume.  Headers  who  have  known 
him  only  as  a  thinker  of  singular  boldness  and 
subtlety,  if  not  of  a  wide  and  vigorous  grasp,  will 
be  curious  to  discover  the  effect  produced  on  his 
mind  by  the  study  of  a  people  so  positive,  so  prac- 
tical, and  so  unimaginative  as  the  English.  In 
the  description  of  their  manners,  he  enters  upon  a 
new  sphere  of  thought  and  illustration.  The  sub- 
ject presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  favorite 
themes  of  discussion.  It  brings  him  from  the  ideal 
regions,  in  which  he  delights  to  expatiate,  into  a 
world  of  the  most  solid  realities.  But  he  applies 
to  its  treatment  the  same  qualities  which  charac- 
terize his  previous  compositions.  His  writings  all 
show  a  rare  power  of  observation,  an  unrelenting 
fidelity  in  the  description  of  material  facts,  a  saga- 
cious insight  into  human  motives  and  character, 
and  innumerable  felicities  of  expression,  which 
often  operate  as  a  surprise,  combined  with  a  love 
of  fanciful  analogies,  a  tendency  to  rash  general- 
izations, and  a  total  absence  of  consecutive  order 
and  development.  His  thoughts  stand  to  each 
other,  not  in  the  relation  of  genesis,  but  of  juxta- 
position. They  betray  no  vital,  mutual  affinities, 
like  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruitage  of  a  tree, 
but  are  placed  side  by  side,  like  the  brilliant  speci- 
mens in  a  cabinet  of  gems.  We  are  not  led  on- 
ward by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  sight  of  new  points 
of  beauty  in  a  harmonious  landscape,  but  are  trans- 
ported, as  by  some  strange  power,  into  the  midst 
of  magic  scenes,  each  of  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  repeated  with 
some  slight  change  of  feature,  which  gives  an  ex- 
pression of  novelty  to  the  whole  aspect. 

Mr.  Emerson's  mind  is  more  disposed  to  intro- 
spection than  to  the  contemplation  of  external 
facts.  To  him,  the  material  universe  is  merely  a 
type  of  spiritual  being.  Events  are  without  sig- 
nificance, except  as  the  exponent  of  a  universal  law. 
His  interest  in  material  beauty  is  derived  from  the 
spiritual  principle,  which  it  represents.  England, 
with  her  wonderful  developments  in  the  practical 
order,  is  an  object  of  curious  study,  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  her  people.  His  accurate  observa- 
tion of  the  surface  never  contents  him  Avith  the  su- 
perficial. He  values  the  experience  of  life  as  it  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  laws.  Hence,  in  this  work,  the 
phases  of  English  societ}"  are  always  held  strict- 
ly subordinate  to  their  illustration  of  the  English 
mind.  It  should,  therefore,  be  read  less  as  a  descrip- 
tive journal  of  incidents,  than  as  a  commentary  on 
character.  In  this  point  of  view,  its  value  is  sin- 
gularly enhanced  by  the  justice  and  impartiality 
which  strongly  mark  the  intellect  of  the  author. 
No  man  ever  wrote  with  a  less  degree  of  prejudice. 
With  a  temperament  of  habitual  coldness,  his  love 
of  truth  amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  We  presume 
that  every  word  in  this  volume  has  been  weighed 
with  a  care  and  deliberation,  as  if  the  destiny  of  the 
age  depended  on  its  accuracy.  One  proof  of  this  is 
the  interval  which  lias  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
his  travels  and  the  publication  of  his  volume.  The 
first  visit  to  England,  on  which  it  was  founded,  was 
made  mine  tlian  twenty  years  ago,  while  it  is  near- 
ly ten  years  since  his  return  from  bis  latest  tour  in 
that  country. 

The  genera]  impression  of  England  here  •  iv.^n  by 
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Mr.  Emerson  is  favorable  to  her  character  for  in- 
dustrial advancement,  the  possession  of  solid  ma- 
terial comforts,  and  integrity  and  honor  in  the  pri- 
vate relations  of  life  ;  but  the  picture  which  he  has 
drawn  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  intellect  of 
the  nation,  or  her  sense  of  probity  and  justice  in 
public  affairs.  On  the  whole,  he  regards  England 
as  the  best  of  actual  nations.  But  it  is  poor  and 
imperfect,  with  all  her  comparative  superiority. 
It  can  make  no  pretensions  to  ideal  harmony;  it 
represents  no  divine  or  noble  thought;  it  does  not 
approach  the  integral  symmetry  of  nature  ;  but  is 
a  piece  of  motley  patchwork — an  old  pile  built  in 
different  ages,  with  repairs,  additions,  and  make- 
shifts. The  mind  of  the  English  is  in  a  state 
of  arrested  development.  They  do  not  occupy 
themselves  on  matters  of  general  and  lasting  im- 
port, but  on  the  goods  of  a  corporeal  civilization, 
which  perish  in  the  using.  Their  temperament  is 
offensive  from  its  want  of  facility,  and  is  not  re- 
lieved by  their  external  refinement.  Their  habit 
of  thought  is  one  of  sleepy  routine.  They  are 
cramped  within  narrow  limits,  and  have  no  wish 
to  break  their  fetters.  They  have  the  instinct  of 
the  tortoise,  to  hold  hard  to  the  ground  with  his 
claws  lest  he  should  be  thrown  on  his  back.  As  an 
animal,  the  Englishman  is  of  the  best  breed — a 
wealthy,  juicy,  broad-chested  creature,  steeped  in 
ale  and  good  cheer,  and  a  little  overloaded  by  his 
flesh.  He  has,  to  a  great  degree,  the  qualities  of 
mettle  and  bottom,  which  he  most  values  in  his 
horse.     No  fighting-cock  shows  more  pluck. 

In  the  field  of  literature  and  art  the  English  of 
the  present  day  occupy  a  lower  plane  than  that 
which  was  held  by  the  greatest  names  among  their 
ancestors.  For  two  centuries  England  was  phil- 
osophical, religious,  poetic.  The  national  mind 
flowered  in  every  faculty.  But  these  heights  of 
genius  could  not  be  maintained.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  meanness  and  a  descent  of  the  mind 
into  lower  levels.  There  were  no  wings  to  thought. 
High  speculation  died  out.  Locke,  to  whom  the 
meaning  of  ideas  was  unknown,  became  the  type  of 
philosophy.  The  later  English  have  no  insight 
of  general  laws.  In  the  region  of  pure  science 
they  move  with  timid  steps.  They  accumulate 
mountains  of  facts,  without  the  inspiration  to 
search  for  the  pivotal  law,  around  which  they  re- 
volve, as  a  bad  general  demands  myriads  of  men 
and  miles  of  redoubts  to  compensate  for  his  want 
of  courage  and  conduct.  Bacon  is  almost  unique 
among  the  prose  writers  of  his  country  in  the  facul- 
ty of  generalization.  Milton,  who  formed  the  ta- 
ble-land for  the  transition  of  English  genius  from 
the  summits  of  Shakspeare,  rarely  used  this  priv- 
ilege, especially  in  prose.  For  a  long  time  after- 
ward, it  is  not  found  in  English  literature.  Burke 
was  addicted  to  a  certain  mode  of  generalizing,  but 
his  thoughts  have  neither  the  depth  nor  the  com- 
pass of  the  earlier  school.  Hume's  abstractions  arc 
as  little  profound  as  wise.  Doctor  Johnson's  orac- 
ular sentences  have  slight  worth,  except  in  their 
tone  of  feeling.  Among  recent  writers,  Mr.  Emer- 
son finds  the  type  of  English  genius  in  Ilalhun. 
In  his  history  of  European  literature,  he  steadily 
denies  the  expansive  element  by  which  literature 
is  created.  His  eye  does  not  reach  to  the  Ideal 
standards.  His  verdicts  are  all  dated  from  Lon- 
don, lie  pasaea  in  silence  the  more  profound  mas- 
ters, and  shows  that  a  lover  of  ideas  is  not  only  un- 
congenial to  his  taste,  but  perplexing  to  his  Intel- 
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lect.  The  English  mind  lives  on  the  past.  Rich 
in  its  capital,  it  makes  no  account  of  future  acqui- 
sitions. It  can  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times. 
It  does  not  hail  the  new  forms  that  loom  up  on  the 
horizon — the  new  and  gigantic  thoughts  which  can 
not  find  fit  raiment  in  any  old  wardrobe. 

The  poetry  and  fiction  of  the  day,  according  to 
Mr.  Emerson,  are  circumscribed  by  the  same  mu- 
nicipal limits.  Dickens  writes  London  tracts. 
Like  Hogarth,  he  is  a  painter  of  English  details, 
local  and  temporary  in  his  tints  and  style,  as  well 
as  in  his  aims.  Bulwer  appeals  to  the  worldly 
ambition  of  the  student,  and  reverences  intellect 
for  its  temporal  uses.  Thackeray  finds  that  God 
has  made  no  place  in  the  universe  for  the  heart,  and 
that  we  must  renounce  ideals,  and  accept  London. 
Macaulay  explicitly  teaches  that  good  means  ma- 
terial commodity — good  to  eat,  good  to  wear — that 
the  glory  of  modern  philosophy  is  to  yield  econom- 
ical inventions — that  its  merit  is  to  avoid  ideas, 
and  to  avoid  morals.  The  triumph  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  over  the  old  Platonic,  he  thinks,  is  the 
disentangling  the  intellect  from  theories  of  the  all- 
Fair  and  all-Good,  and  pinning  it  down  to  making 
a  better  sick-chair  and  a  better  wine-whey  for  an 
invalid.  The  eminent  benefit  of  astronomy  is  its 
improvement  of  navigation,  enabling  the  grocer  to 
bring  his  wine  and  lemons  to  the  London  market 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  civility  and  religion  of  En- 
gland for  a  thousand  years  thus  ends  in  reducing 
the  intellect  to  a  sauce-pan.  The  English  cant  of 
practical  covers  a  world  of  skepticism.  The  doc- 
trine of  Macaulay  makes  reason  and  conscience  a 
romantic  pretension.  The  fine  arts  fall  to  the 
ground.  Beauty,  except  as  a  luxurious  commod- 
ity, does  not  exist. 

Coleridge  is  one  of  those  who  save  England  from 
the  reproach  of  no  longer  possessing  the  capacity 
to  appreciate  what  rarest  wit  the  island  has  pro- 
duced. But  even  with  his  catholic  mind  and  his 
hunger  for  ideas,  the  traditional  Englishman  in 
him  was  too  strong  for  the  philosopher — he  fell 
into  accommodations  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  rale  of  the 
Anglican  Church  with  eternal  ideas. 

Doubtless  there  are  exceptions  to  the  limited 
tone  of  English  thought,  especially  in  the  region 
of  general  culture,  where  there  is  no  end  to  the 
graces  and  amenities,  the  wit,  sensibility,  and  eru- 
dition of  the  learned  class.  But  the  artificial 
character  of  all  English  performance  is  also  visible 
in  letters.  Much  of  their  aesthetic  production  is 
antiquarian  and  manufactured.  Literary  reputa- 
tions have  been  achieved  by  forcible  men,  whoso 
relation  to  literature  wa3  purely  accidental,  but 
who  were  driven  by  the  arbitrary  tastes  of  the  day 
into  their  several  careers.  The  bias  of  Englishmen 
to  practical  skill  has  reacted  on  the  national  mind. 
They  worship  the  five  mechanic  powers  even  in 
their  song.  Tho  tone  of  the  steam-whistle  is  heard 
in  the  voice  of  their  modern  muse.  The  poem  is 
created  as  an  ornament  and  finish  of  their  mon- 
archy, and  not  as  the  morning-star  of  a  brighter 
day.  Every  literary  production  is  mechanical  in 
its  structure,  as  if  inspiration  and  wisdom  had 
ceased  among  men.  No  poet  dares  murmur  of 
beauty  out  of  the  precinct  of  his  rhymes.  No  priest 
dares  hint  at  a  Providence  which  does  not  patron- 
ize English  utility. 

Still  England  is  not  hopelessly  given  over  to 
material  idolatry.  Mr.  Emerson  recognizes  the 
presence  of  a  redeeming  power,  and  oflS  I 


profound  comments  on  the  nature  of  its  influence. 
There  is  a  minority  of  perceptive  minds  in  the  na- 
tion that  appreciate  every  soaring  of  intellect,  every 
whisper  of  a  divine  idea.  They  present  a  strong 
counterbalance  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
the  day.  Studious,  contemplative,  experimenting, 
they  are  the  teachers  of  their  countrymen  in  spite 
of  themselves.  The  two  classes,  which  represent 
genius  and  animal  force,  interact  on  each  other, 
and  produce  a  salutary  counterpoise.  Though  the 
first  consists  only  of  a  dozen  souls,  and  the  second 
of  twenty  millions,  their  accord  and  discord  forever 
yield  the  power  of  the  English  State. 

We  have  given  a  rapid  abstract  of  some  of  the 
chief  points  in  Mr.  Emerson's  volume.  But  no 
one  should  fail  to  peruse  the  work  for  himself.  It 
will  not  command  universal  assent,  and  its  incon- 
secutive, aphoristic  style,  makes  it  liable  to  mis- 
construction. Still,  where  the  positions  of  the  au- 
thor can  not  be  accepted,  they  are  rich  in  sugges- 
tion, and  open  a  fruitful  vein  of  wise  reflection. 
The  fresh  vitality  of  the  composition,  though  toned 
down  beloAV  the  standard  of  blood-heat,  presents 
a  constant  attraction  to  the  amateurs  of  marked 
idiosyncrasies,  and  with  its  seductive  beauties  of 
expression,  will  always  insure  a  succession  of 
charmed  readers. 

The  third  volume  of  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Characters,  by  Lamartine  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers),  contains  sketches  of  William  Tell, 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  Milton,  Bossuet,  and  Antar, 
the  nomadic  hero  of  the  Arabian  desert.  The  sub- 
jects are  treated  with  the  usual  gorgeous  diff'use- 
ness  of  the  author,  who  never  fails  to  bring  their 
romantic  features  into  strong  relief,  though  he 
does  not  Always  attain  to  the  highest  standard  of 
historical  precision.  Of  the  notices  in  this  volume, 
that  of  Bossuet  is  written  with  the  greatest  unc- 
tion, the  theme  affording  an  enticing  field  for  the 
display  of  biographical  eloquence.  Bossuet  is  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  priestly  order, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  he  is  made  to  fill  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  gallery  of  celebrated  men.  This 
eminent  person,  according  to  Lamartine,  was  born 
for  the  priesthood.  The  altar,  the  vestibule  of  the 
cathedral,  the  pontifical  robe,  and  the  tiara,  were 
the  natural  environment  of  his  being.  The  imag- 
ination could  not  picture  Bossuet  in  the  habit  of  a 
layman.  His  nature  and  his  profession  are  so  in- 
dissolubly  blended,  that  they  can  not  be  separated 
even  in  thought.  He  was  not  a  man,  but  an  ora- 
cle. This  idea  is  expanded  through  many  pages, 
and  wrought  up  into  a  magnificent  portraiture  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  pontiff.  Less  felicitous  is  the 
memoir  of  Milton,  whoso  character  Lamartine  could 
not  comprehend  without  difficulty,  and  whose  stern 
and  sublime  virtues  have  little  in  common  with  the 
imaginative  temperament  of  the  brilliant  French- 
man. So  little  was  he  intent  on  historical  accu- 
racy in  the  composition  of  this  sketch,  that  he 
makes  the  wife  of  Milton's  old  age  the  object  of  his 
early  love  and  the  model  of  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost. 

The  Old  Regime  and  the  devolution,  translated  by 
John  Bonxf.k  from  the  French  of  M.  Dr.  Tocquk- 
vii. t,K.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  No 
two  -writers  are  more  strongly  contrasted  than  De 
Tocqueville  and  Lamartine.  The  latter  imagina- 
tive, rhetorical,  impulsive,  is  often  lost  in  a  delirium 
of  fine  sentiment ;  the  former  deliberative,  reflect- 
ive, patient  both  of  thought  and  research,  indulge* 
in  no  expression  that  is  not  marked  by  logical  prc- 
ci-ion.    The  tendencies  of  De  Tocqueville  to  philo- 
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sophical  accuracy  arc  no  less  strongly-marked  than 
the  passion  of  Lamartine  for  poetical  exaggeration. 
Both  exhibit  a  natural  aptitude  for  historical  dis- 
quisition; but  while  Lamartine  is  intent  on  seizing 
the  picturesque  and  romantic  aspects  of  the  scene, 
I  )c  Tocqueville  applies  the  analytic  power,  of  which 
he  is  a  master,  to  discover  and  set  forth  the  latent 
connection  of  events.  In  this  work,  which  is  pre- 
liminary to  an  elaborate  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  enters  into  an  investigation  of  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  special  aim  is  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
development  of  the  Involution  in  France,  rather 
than  in  the  other  European  countries  over  which  it 
impended  ;  to  show  why  it  issued  with  spontaneous 
force  from  the  society  which  it  was  to  destroy ;  and 
how  the  old  monarchy  was  impelled  to  such  a  sud- 
den and  total  fall.  Divesting  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  its  extraneous  appendages,  it  was  not 
an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  religious  creeds, 
but  essentially  a  struggle  for  social  and  political 
progress.  It  did  not  tend  to  perpetuate  disorder, 
but  rather  to  increase  the  influence  of  public  au- 
thority. It  was  not  adapted  to  change  the  funda- 
mental character  of  civilization,  or  the  laws  which 
are  at  the  basis  of  European  society ;  but  to  abol- 
ish the  institutions  of  the  feudal  system  which  had 
prevailed  for  centuries,  and  to  substitute  in  their 
place  a  government  of  more  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity, and  resting  on  the  foundation  of  equality 
among  all  ranks.  M.  de  Tocqueville  sustains  his 
views  by  forcible  historical  illustrations,  and  the 
use  of  an  ingenious  and  refined  analysis.  His  style 
is  a  model  of  philosophical  clearness,  and  though 
aiming  at  precision,  rather  than  elegance,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  the  latter  quality.       I 

History  of  Greece,  by  George  Grote.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  This  great  work 
is  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  twelfth  vol- 
ume. At  this  day,  it  is  superfluous  to  comment 
oh  its  merits.  During  its  gradual  progress  through 
the  press,  it  has  gained  the  reputation,  with  scarce 
a  dissenting  voice,  of  surpassing  all  previous  works 
in  our  language  on  Grecian  history.  Equally 
familiar  with  classical  authorities  and  modern 
speculations,  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man 
of  affairs,  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  to  its  composition 
the  resources  of  a  wide  and  varied  experience,  of 
rare  philological  acumen,  of  political  knowledge, 
of  consummate  historical  tact,  and  of  no  less  im- 
partiality of  mind  than  sagacity  of  judgment.  His 
devotion  to  freedom  is  never  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  fairness  of  his  statements.  In  respect  to 
style,  he  attaches  more  importance  to  vigor  than  to 
elegance.  His  diction  is  compact,  nervous,  ex- 
pressive, but  not  seldom  inclining  to  harshness, 
and  never  softened  by  the  graces  of  rhetorical  art. 
In  the  volume  now  brought  out,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  the  character  of  Demosthenes  occu- 
py the  principal  place.  As  a  military  man,  Alex- 
ander is  regarded  by  Mr.  Grote  as  possessing  all 
the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  highest 
excellence  cither  in  a  general  or  a  soldier.  He 
combined  chivalrous  courage  with  never-sleeping 
vigilance  against  reverse,  and  abundant  resource 
in  adapting  himself  to  new  contingencies.  His 
achievements  are  the  earliest  specimens  of  scien- 
tific military  operation  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its 
overwhelming  effects.  He  appeals  to  the  imagin- 
ation, more  than  any  other  personage  of  antiquity, 
by  his  matchless  development  of  effective  force,  not 
only  as  an  individual  warrior,  but  as  an  organizer 


and  leader  of  armed  masses.     But  hi  quali- 

ties were  fit  for  use  only  against  his  enemies.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  grand  and  beneficent  views  on 
the  subject  of  imperial  government,  or  of  his  inten- 
tions favorable  to  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
for  which  some  authors  give  him  credit.  The  ac- 
quisition of  universal  dominion  was  the  master- 
passion  of  his  soul,  and  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  his  career  of  conquest  would  probably  have 
extended  to  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Mr.  G rote- 
pays  a  warm  and  admirable  tribute  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Demosthenes,  vindicating  the  noble  states- 
man of  Athens  from  the  accusations  of  his  enemies. 

Victoria,  by  Caroline  Cbesbbbo,  is  the  most 
finished  performance  of  the  gifted  authoress,  and 
fully  illustrates  her  ability  to  sustain  a.  protracted 
flight  in  the  realms  of  imagination.  In  her  pecu- 
liar sphere  Miss  Chesebro  has  no  rival  but  herself, 
and  in  this  work  we  think  she  has  distanced  the 
former  productions  of  her  unique  pen.  Certainly 
it  is  not  free  from  the  faults  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  alluded  in  her  novels,  but  we  do  not  re- 
gret that  she  adheres  to  the  inspirations  of  her  own 
genius,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  to  a  contrary 
course  for  the  sake  of  popular  effect.  She  does  not 
aim  at  picturesque  narrative,  although  there  are 
many  passages  of  remarkable  descriptive  power  in 
the  volume,  so  much  as  at  the  analysis  and  devel- 
opment of  character.  The  story  hinges  on  a  lim- 
ited number  of  persons,  but  they  are  all  the  sub- 
jects of  curious  psychological  experiment.  The 
writer,  though  preserving  a  tone  of  intense  and 
formidable  earnestness,  sometimes  appears  to  sport 
with  the  strange  combinations  of  passion,  like  the 
child  with  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
Hence  she  is  apt  to  tempt  the  patience  of  her  read- 
ers, who  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  character,  but  are  eager  to  hurry  on  to 
the  denouement  of  the  plot.  Kegarding  the  work 
less  in  the  light  of  a  novel  founded  on  outward  in- 
cidents than  as  an  attempt  to  unfold  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  soul  under  peculiar  influences,  "\\a 
can  not  deny  its  profound  and  subtle  power.  It 
often  shows  a  wonderful  insight  into  human  con- 
sciousness, and  a  no  less  wonderful  skill  in  con- 
structing a  tragedy  of  deep  pathos  from  materials 
that  lie  not  on  the  surface,  but  must  be  sought  in 
the  interior  of  the  heart.  The  weird  character  of 
the  story  not  only  sheds  its  own  twilight  gloom 
over  the  scene,  but  forces  many  of  the  incidents, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  personages,  into  what  seems 
a  needless  obscurity.  The  uninitiated  reader  would 
like  a  more  explicit  disclosure  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  stately  and  saintly  Margaret  Gladstone,  and 
also  of  some  passages  in  the  history  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Eossiter,  and  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
Maud.  Too  much  is  here  left  to  the  unassisted 
imagination,  and  a  dim  haze  is  thus  cast  over  the 
constituents  of  the  narrative.  (Published  by  Der- 
by and  Jackson.) 

Evelyn  Marston  is  a  new  novel  from  the  fertile 
pen  of  Mrs.  Maivsii.  The  scene  is  laid  in  London, 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  describes 
the  contrasts  between  wealth  and  poverty  which 
were  no  less  characteristic  of  the  metropolis  at  that 
day  than  at  the  present  time.  The  characters  of 
Marston,  Evelyn,  and  Armand  du  Chaste!  aro 
drawn  with  the  vividness  of  life  ;  and  though  not 
without  a  trace  of  exaggeration  in  the  incidents  of 
the  narrative,  present  a  true  picture  of  the  every- 
day workings  of  the  pride  of  genius  and  the  inso- 
lence of  vulgar  wealth.     (Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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¥E  had  occasion,  three  months  ago,  to  review 
the  progress  which  the  United  States  have 
made  during  the  past  eighty  years  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  arts.  The  subject  naturally 
tempted  us  to  indulge  in  a  little  self-gloriiication  ; 
nor  do  we  now  desire  to  recall  what  we  said.  The 
triumphs  achieved  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  art,  science,  and  mechanical  enterprise,  the  no- 
ble products  of  American  genius,  are  legitimate 
objects  of  contemplation  ;  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
wholesome or  unseemly  in  the  feeling  of  pride  they 
awaken.  On  the  contrary,  that  sentiment  can 
hardly  fail  to  stimulate  energy  and  quicken  emu- 
lation. Within  proper  limits,. boasting  on  such  a 
subject,  with  such  grounds,  is  both  justifiable  and 
useful. 

There  are  other  points  of  view,  however,  in  which 
it  is  not  less  beneficial  to  contemplate  the  fruits  of 
the  past  eighty  years. 

Without  doubt,  no  single  event,  or  range  of 
events  recorded  in  history,  ever  effected  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  political  sci- 
ence as  the  eighty  years'  successful  working  of 
American  democratic  institutions.  Up  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  possibility  of  a  sta- 
ble republican  government  was  generally  doubted 
or  denied  by  all  Europeans  who  were  understood 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  matter.  Dishonest 
views  of  the  history  of  Greece,  inaccurate  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  history  of  Rome,  superficial 
judgments  on  the  republican  essay  in  France,  had 
led  to  a  general  conviction  among  historians,  states- 
men, and  men  of  the  world,  that  democracies  were 
impracticable,  and  that  changes  which  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  popular  government  were  certain 
to  be  attended  with  great  hazard.  There  were 
writers  who  maintained  the  opposite  thesis;  but 
they  were  almost  invariably  theorists,  whose  opin- 
ions had  naturally  but  little  weight  with  the  class- 
es practically  concerned  in,  and  acquainted  with, 
the  administration  of  government.  If  they  were 
read,  it  was  for  amusement,  and  no  one  but  them- 
selves ever  dreamed  of  attempting  to  realize  their 
schemes.  Was  it  not  written  in  history  that  every 
republic  had  succumbed  in  agony  to  the  inherent 
vices  of  its  nature,  and  that  society  had  regained 
health  only  by  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  one 
shape  or  other?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exagger- 
ate the  mischiefs  produced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  this  political  creed.  Every  abuse  found  in  it 
an  ally;  every  reform  an  invincible  antagonist. 
It  was  not  that  people  objected  to  republics  mere- 
ly. They  lived  in  dread  of  every  thing  which 
looked  as  though  it  might,  at  any  future  time  and 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  tend  to  liberalize 
governments  or  institutions  :  they  shuddered  at  the 
very  name  of  democracy,  which  seemed  synony- 
mous With  revolution,  civil  war,  bloodshed,  and  mil- 
itary despotism.  Hence,  for  instance,  in  England, 
in  spite  of  a  tolerably  free  Parliament,  fvee  press, 
and  free  local  institutions,  that  steady  horror  of  re- 
form which  retained  three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  in 
political  servitude  till  within  the  life-time  of  men 
still  young;  which  actually  re  versed  the  tide  of  na- 
tional movement  at  the  close  of  last  century;  which 
reared  strong  walls  of  defense  around  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  the  abuses 
of  the  law  courts,  the  iniquity  of  the  old  feudal 


laws,  and  a  host  of  absolute  fallacies  which  had 
crystallized  into  customs  or  legislative  rules.  Not 
that  the  English  people  deemed  these  things  good 
and  right.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  they  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  it  was  to  condemn  them,  to  ex- 
pose their  mischief,  or  deride  their  absurdity.  But 
with  the  knowledge  they  thought  they  had  of  re- 
publics, they  prudently  resolved  to  bear  the  ills 
which  they  understood  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
ills  which  they  could  not  guage,  and  of  which  their 
imagination  conjured  up  a  fearful  and  alarming- 
picture.  They  were  satisfied  that  democracy  was 
intrinsically  unsafe  and  fraught  with  danger. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  Confederacy  that 
it  has  furnished  a  practical  refutation  of  the  error 
underlying  this  theory ;  that  it  has  proved  that 
peace,  and  order,  and  good  government,  and  pros- 
perity, and  religion,  and  learning,  and  civilization, 
are  not,  as  was  supposed,  incompatible  with  de- 
mocracy, but  that  they  are  in  fact  easiest  attained 
and  best  secured  by  that  form  of  g*vernment;  and 
that,  consequently,  foreign  nations  need  not  fear 
to  humanize  their  laws  or  liberalize  their  institu- 
tions by  reason  of  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  assertion  of  the  democratic  principle.  We 
need  not  look  far  to  perceive  the  fruits  of  the  solu- 
tion of  this  great  theorem.  They  are  plainly  vis- 
ible in  the  spirit  of  British  legislation,  from  the 
Reform  Act  down  to  the  agitation  now  pending 
for  the  reform  of  the  civil  and  military  service, 
and  more  conspicuous  still  in  the  tone  of  the  Brit- 
ish mind  as  reflected  in  Parliamentary  debates, 
books,  and  the  press.  We  see  them  in  France  in 
the  enlightened  appreciation  that  able  men  have 
formed  of  their  own  republican  essays,  and  in  the 
convictions  of  the  best  minds  in  favor  of  republican 
institutions.  We  note  them  from  time  to  time  in 
Germany,  in  spite  of  the  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances adverse  to  democracy.  We  can  even  de- 
tect traces  of  them  in  the  political  condition  of 
Spain,  in  the  constitution  of  Piedmont,  and  in  the 
reforms  that  have  been  projected  and  partially  car- 
ried out  in  Russia  during  the  two  last,  reigns.  Can- 
ada bears  witness  to  them  in  a  striking  manner; 
and  Mexico,  now  perhaps  first  entering  upon  the 
career  of  prosperity  that  is  due  to  her  advantages, 
shows  their  influence.  Distant  Australia,  looming 
into  empire,  could  not  have  been  as  free  as  it  is 
but  for  the  success  of  American  Democracy. 

In  a  word,  the  United  States  have  now  so  thor- 
oughly taught  the  world  that  it  is  safe  to  substi- 
tute popular  choice  for  birth  or  royal  favor  in  the 
selection  of  rulers,  that  no  man  of  any  political  rep- 
utation would  venture  to  assert  at  the  present  day 
that  democracies  are  impossible. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  popular  government  are  reduced  to  silence. 
One  only  needs  to  glance  at  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  with  which  any  single  European  steam- 
er is  freighted  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  the  tone 
of  the  adversaries  of  republicanism  is  as  confident 
as  ever.  They  have  shifted  their  ground  without 
abandoning  the  Held.  They  do  not  tell  us  now, 
as  they  did  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  that  popular 
sovereignty  is  a  delusion,  and  that  republics  are 
mere  wanning  pans  for  military  despots;  but  they 
say  that  republican  governments  are  hotbeds  of 

corruption;  that  in  them  the  profligacy  of  party 
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leaders  militates  as  gravely  against  good  govern- 
ment as  the  selfishness  of  oligarchies  or  the  tyran- 
ny of  despots ;  that  their  tendency  is  to  produce  a 
general  laxity  of  principle,  not  only  in  political 
but  in  commercial  matters,  and  a  general  reckless- 
ness of  the  rules  which  distinguish  civilized  from 
social  life ;  that  universal  suffrage  throws  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  least  repu- 
table men  in  the  community;  and,  therefore,  that 
a  comparison  of  its  merits  "with  those  of  a  restrict- 
ed franchise,  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  state 
shall  be  governed  by  the  best  or  the  worst  class  of 
citizens  ;  that  the  extension  of  the  elective  princi- 
ple to  every  administrative  department  involves 
greater  mischiefs,  by  weakening  the  hands  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  instance,  than  it 
secures  advantages ;  that  the  absence  of  a  class 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  striving  for  wealth 
by  hereditary  rank  and  means  renders  every  one 
a  money  worshiper,  and  tends  to  debase  the  na- 
tional mind  and  enervate  the  public  spirit ;  final- 
ly, that  the  Executive,  having  always  something 
to  hope  and  something  to  fear  from  the  masses,  is 
naturally  predisposed  to  court  their  favor  at  any 
cost,  and  to  sacrifice  the  approbation  of  posterity 
for  the  applause  of  the  moment. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  which  the  or- 
gans of  the  monarchical  and  oligarchical  interests 
in  Europe  are  in  the  habit  of  urging  against  the 
form  of  government  established  in  this  country. 
The  inference  from  them  is,  of  course,  the  old  one 
— that,  with  all  their  faults,  the  old  established 
forms  of  government  are  still  the  best. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  their  reasoning  is  un- 
supported by  evidence.  They  can  prove  every  thing 
by  reference  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

If  you  doubt,  for  instance — they  will  say — that 
corruption  pervades  every  political  body  and  gov- 
ernment machine  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  you  shall  be  furnished  with 
proof  of  the  fact.  It  shall  be  made  plain  to  you, 
to  begin  with,  that  no  man  can  be  nominated  for 
office — whether  municipal,  state,  or  federal — with- 
out a  corrupt  bargain  with  parties  holding  the 
nomination  in  their  gift,  in  virtue  of  fraud  and 
force.  You  shall  be  furnished  with  the  name  of  a 
man  whom  it  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  nom- 
inated for  Congress  from  this  State ;  of  another 
who  paid  fifteen  hundred  for  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning on  a  certain  ticket  for  alderman  ;  of  a  third 
who  spent  several  thousand  dollars  vainly  in  the 
hope  of  being  mayor;  of  a  fourth  who,  in  like 
manner,  invested  the  value  of  a  comfortable  dwell- 
ing-house in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  serve  his  State 
in  the  capacity  of  governor.  If  one  example  of 
each  of  these  forms  of  corruption  appear  insuffi- 
cient, you  shall  have  several.  The  evidence  over- 
flows. Other  instances  may  be  brought  to  your 
knowledge  where  the  bargain  between  the  nom- 
inees and  the  nominors  was  not  a  straightforward 
money  operation,  but  a  pledge  sought  and  grant- 
ed ;  where  the  nominor,  in  consideration  of  a  prom- 
ise of  such  and  such  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  nom- 
inee, or  of  such  and  such  contracts  to  be  awarded 
by  him,  covenanted  to  procure  him  the  nomina- 
tion. Another  form  :  you  shall  be  given  the  name 
of  a  man  who,  desiring  to  fill  a  lucrative  municipal 
office,  bargained  with  his  two  rivals  that  they 
should  withdraw  in  consideration  of  a  sum  equal  to 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  office,  to 
be  divided  between  them,  and  obtained  the  nom- 
ination and  the  office  on  these  conditions. 


Passing  from  the  nominations  to  the  actual 
elections,  these  European  critics  will  fearlessly  as- 
sert that  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  election  re- 
turns are  truly  made  in  such  a  city  as  New  York. 
They  will  refer  to  an  election  of  quite  recent  date, 
at  which  a  certain  candidate  polled  more  votes  in 
such  a  ward  than  there  were  male  residents ;  and 
they  will  show  that  in  sharply  contested  elections 
it  almost  always  happens  that  the  number  ef  votes 
polled  is  much  larger  than  the  proportion  which 
the  most  extended  experience  of  free  elections 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  They  will  not  shrink 
from  saying  that  these  anomalies  are  due  to  frauds 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  election,  and  they 
will  quote  largely,  in  support  of  this  view,  from  the 
evidence  taken  in  a  recent  famous  trial.  They  may 
pass  over  the  subject  of  bought  and  illegal  votes ; 
for  though  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  at  every  election  many  votes  are  bought,  and 
many  foreigners  exercise  the  franchise  illegally, 
this  is  a  vice  that  is  common  to  every  electoral 
system  that  has  ever  been  tried. 

But  these  critics  will  charge  that  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  public  servants  appear  almost 
pure  when  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons elected.  They  will  assert  that  this  proposi- 
tion holds  equally  good  with  regard  to  municipal, 
to  state,  and  to  federal  legislative  and  executive 
officers.  For  instance — to  employ  their  language 
— it  can  be  shown  that  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
New  York  exacted  and  received  a  sum  of  money 
for  his  vote  on  a  private  measure  from  the  in- 
dividual interested ;  that  a  wealthy  contractor, 
high  in  favor  with  the  members  of  the  Common 
Council,  obtained  from  that  body  a  lucrative  con- 
tract, which  he  neither  performed  in  the  time  stip- 
ulated nor  consented  to  abandon,  but  retained  all 
his  privileges,  including  the  use  of  a  valuable  city 
property,  for  which  he  obtains  but  pays  no  rent; 
and  that,  on  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  a 
wonderful  uniformity  was  manifested  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Council  against  all  inquiry ;  that,  quite 
recently,  the  same  Council  deliberately  granted 
to  its  members  individually,  and  to  their  friends, 
a  monopoly  of  certain  avenues  in  the  city  to  build 
railways  thereon ;  that  aldermen,  under  feigned 
names,  have  obtained  from  themselves  and  their 
colleagues  various  contracts  and  rights  of  great 
value,  thereby  defrauding  the  city ;  that  Council- 
men  have  been  seen  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
emigrant-runners,  and  to  use  their  official  author- 
ity to  defy  the  police  in  their  endeavor  to  rob  im- 
migrants ;  that  individuals  possessing  control  over 
the  Council  have  been  enabled  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  charter,  by  becoming  lessees  of  city 
property  at  auction,  but  afterward  refusing  to  exo- 
cute  the  lease  therefor,  thus  obtaining  all  the  bene- 
fits without  any  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  grant; 
that  municipal  officers  have  expended  enormous 
sums,  nominally  for  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions— which  are  left  unperformed — and  that,  mean- 
while, they  have  saved  fortunes  out  of  salaries  of 
$1500  and  $2000  a  year;  and  that,  though  all  these 
things  are  notorious,  not  one  man  ha6  ever  been 
punished  by  reason  of  them.  It  may  be  said,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  State 
Assembly  of  New  York  has  been  held  for  two  ses- 
sions— to  go  no  farther  back — by  men  Avho  were 
ready  to  sell  every  vote ;  that  they  did  sell,  last 
session,  every  vote  for  which  they  could  find  a 
purchaser ;  that  a  score  of  them,  clearly  and  plain- 
ly elected  on  a  certain  platform,  and  instructed  by 
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their  constituents  to  be  the  exponents  of  certain 
party  principles,  on  the  very  first  occasion  of  im- 
portance deliberately  turned  round  and  voted 
directly  against  that  platform  and  against  those 
principles;  that  more  than  one  member  of  that 
House  committed  offenses  during  the  session  for 
which  they  might  have  been  sent  to  the  State's 
prison,  were  accused  of  the  same  publicly,  and 
dared  not  reply ;  that  the  party  which  was  bold 
enough  to  be  their  accuser  had  itself  no  higher  in- 
terests in  view  than  those  of  a  vast  moneyed  cor- 
poration, and  the  distribution  of  canal  contracts. 
Ascending  still  higher  in  the  legislative  scale,  it 
will  be  found  that  corruption  intensifies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  the  party  corrupted.  Thus 
United  States  officers,  are  seen  employing  spies  and 
mouchards,  who  perjure  themselves  for  s®  much  a 
week,  and  imperil  our  foreign  relations.  Clerks  in 
the  Custom-house  are  openly  in  the  pay  of  mer- 
chants— that  is  to  say,  they  serve  both  buyer  and 
seller,  and  receive  hire  from  both.  The  amount 
due  to  the  Treasury  by  defaulters  would  carry  on 
the  whole  Government  for  several  weeks.  Cor- 
ruption culminates  at  Washington.  It  is  a  pro- 
pensity elsewhere,  there  it  is  an  art.  Long  expe- 
rience has  developed  and  brought  it  to  perfection. 
Members  of  Congress  begin  by  sharp  practice — to 
wse  a  mild  expression — on  their  mileage.  They 
proceed  to  vote  themselves  a  thousand  dollars  or 
two  apiece  in  the  shape  of  books,  for  which  the 
people  pay,  and  which  they  sell.  They  then  pass 
to  the  fulfillment  of  their  duty  in  reference  to  the 
passage  of  appropriations  for  mail  service,  etc.,  the 
extension  of  patent  monopolies,  and  the  grant  of 
wild  lands  to  railroad  companies.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  recently 
expended  by  a  single  patentee  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  patent.  Particulars  of 
individual  acts  of  corruption  are  not  readily  ascer- 
tained, and  when  ascertained,  are  not  always  safe 
to  publish ;  but  the  general  fact  that  money  is 
freely  and  uniformly  expended  by  all  successful 
applicants  for  Congressional  favor,  or  even  Con- 
gressional justice,  is  notorious.  A  list  of  the  real 
stock-holders  in  the  railway  companies  which  have 
lately  obtained  grants  of  alternate  sections,  and 
also  of  the  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  works 
of  internal  improvement  which  were  passed  by 
Democratic  votes  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  at 
the  late  session  of  Congress,  would  be  instructive 
reading. 

This  is  what  the  foreigners  say,  who  argue  that 
democracy  is  the  mother  of  corruption.  They  add, 
that  the  quadrennial  spectacle  of  the  Presidential 
election  is  the  climax,  and  would  suffice  alone  to 
demoralize  any  nation.  On  all  sides — say  they — 
one  hears  of  nothing  but  the  spoils.  Men  are  pro- 
posed and  nominated,  apparently,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  provide  a  living  for  their  partisans. 
This  man  is  good,  because  he  will  distribute  the 
spoils  aright ;  that  man  will  not  do,  because  with 
him  there  will  be  no  chance  of  spoil,  as  his  arrange- 
ments are  already  made.  Here  and  there  the  fee- 
ble voice  of  a  philosopher  or  a  greonhorn  mutters 
something  about  principles,  but  his  utterance  is 
drowned  in  the  hoarse  crpak  of  the  practical  men 
who  clamor  for  spoils.  It  really  seems  as  though 
the  only  issue  in  the  contest  which  convulses  the 
United  States  once  every  four  years,  is  whether 
A  B  C  or  D  E  F  shall  fatten  at  the  nation's  cost. 
Happy  nation  !     And  happier  A  IS  C  and  D  E  F  ! 

Having,  as  they  believe,  made  out  their  ease 


against  democracy  on  this  point,  the  foreign  crit- 
ics will  proceed,  if  required,  to  quote  cases  in  sup- 
port of  their  other  charges.  They  will  say,  for  in- 
stance, with  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  that  no  states 
but  republics  would  have  repudiated  their  debts,  or 
even  quibbled  about  the  interest,  thus  setting  an 
example  which  banks,  railway  companies,  and  in- 
dividuals have  not  been  wanting  to  follow ;  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  citizens  to  obtain  their  rights 
in  the  civil  courts  in  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tedious  march  of  justice,  and  that  the 
most  notorious  criminals  escape  through  defects  in 
the  penal  system  ;  that  wealth  is  the  key  to  social 
distinction  as  well  as  political  advancement,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
think  of  nothing  else  but  getting  money;  that  the 
system  of  primary  elections  and  nominating  con- 
ventions does  actually,  and  must,  throw  the  real 
franchise  into  the  hands  of  the  persons  who  choose 
to  figure  in  these  assemblies,  who  are  not  the  lead- 
ing or  the  best  citizens  of  the  republic;  that  as- 
saults upon  Senators,  the  homicide  of  waiters,  and 
a  general  blood-and-murder  tone  in  the  highest 
society  of  the  Federal  Capital,  indicate  any  thing 
but  progress  in  the  social  virtues. 

Of  course  answers  to  many  of  these  cavils  will 
occur  to  our  readers.  The  duel  is  an  inconvenient 
institution,  no  doubt,  and  physical  violence  is  de- 
grading ;  but,  after  all,  in  times  of  great  political 
excitement  these  eccentricities  would  be  likely  to 
occur  in  almost  every  country.  Wait  till  the  En- 
glish have  something  worth  fighting  about — till 
the  next  French  Revolution  comes  around,  and  see 
if  they  have  not  their  duelists.  As  to  the  de- 
fects of  the  system  of  caucus  or  private  party 
nominations,  they  exist  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
nothing  too  severe  can  be  said  of  them ;  but  this 
is  a  vice  which  is  correcting  itself.  The  opera- 
tion has  been  evident  in  California;  but  even 
there  the  cost  has  been  small,  yet  how  thor- 
ough the  work !  In  proportion  to  the  rise  of  the 
power  of  the  press,  the  power  of  mere  party  lead- 
ers must  decline ;  quite  recently  a  remarkable 
instance  of  peremptory  dictation  by  the  press  to  a 
somewhat  rebellious  convention  was  witnessed.  It 
is  pretty  clearly  foreshadowed  that  ere  long  the 
newspapers  will  usurp  the  place  of  nominating 
conventions  ;  and  as  they  work  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  public  for  their  daily 
bread,  they  may  probably  be  trusted.  The  charge 
in  reference  to  money-worship  has  the  peculiarity 
of  being  as  old  as  Hesiod ;  every  nation  that  ever 
prospered  has  been  accused  of  the  same  fault.  Mr. 
Tennyson  says  in  Maud  that  it  is  ruining  England, 
and  M.  Ponsard's  last  plays  are  written  to  show 
that  it  is  the  ruling  vice  of  the  French.  No  doubt 
when  art,  and  science,  and  letters  have  secured  a 
better  foothold  in  America,  the  United  States  will 
contain  more  men  who  do  not  always  think  about 
dollars ;  but  in  the  mean  time  let  us  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  cant  in  the  stereotyped  outcry  against  money- 
getting,  that  it  is  the  onby  reliable  stimulus  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  the  only  certain  guarantee  of 
public  prosperity.  If  the  trutli  were  known,  pov- 
erty engenders  more  vice  than  affluence.  As  to 
the  courts,  perhaps  it  were  better  to  confess  judg- 
ment :  we  do  not  need  foreign  spectacles  to  see 
their  defects.  Still  we  have  no  Chancery,  and  no 
Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce;  nor  arc  our  judges  afraid 
of  deciding  against  the  state.  If  we  let  a  stray 
i  murderer  escape,  we  imprison  no  Dorrits  in  the 
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Marshaisea,  or  Ileberts  in  the  Mont  St.  Michel. 
That  reforms  are  needed  in  both  our  civil  and 
criminal  courts  is  perfectly  obvious ;  nor  is  it  clear 
that  in  this  and  other  States  the  desire  for  reform 
will  not  so  far  coincide  with  foreign  practice  as  to 
adopt  the  system  used  in  Massachusetts.  Finally, 
the  charge  which  Sir  Archibald  Alison  rolls  under 
his  tongue  with  such  relish — that  public  bodies  are 
dishonest  here — is  rapidly  ceasing  to  have  any 
foundation  in  fact.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a 
healthy  moral  sentiment  has  sprung  up  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  States  to  repudiate, 
or  extensive  moneyed  corporations  to  perpetrate 
frauds  at  the  present  time.  Interest,  the  best  of 
all  tutors,  would  forbid  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Policy  will  hereafter  compel  corporations  as  well 
as  individuals  to  adhere  to  integrity;  and  really 
it  is  presuming  too  far  upon  prejudice  to  ask  even 
the  most  determined  monarchist  to  believe  that 
the  system  which  imposes  the  weightiest  respon- 
sibilities, and  confers  the  highest  dignity  upon  the 
citizen,  should  naturally  be  the  worst  educator  of 
his  moral  sentiment. 

It  is  with  less  confidence  that  we  turn  to  the  first 
and  weightiest  of  the  accusations  made  by  the  for- 
eign critics.  That  the  bulk  of  the  statements  of 
fact  on  which  the  charge  of  corruption  rests  are 
strictly  true,  Ave  do  not  pretend  to  doubt.  There  are 
Congressmen,  there  are  Assemblymen,  there  are 
Common  Councilmen,  there  are  executive  officers 
who  are  above  suspicion ;  and  in  general  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  leading  magistrates,  as  well  of  the 
commonwealth  as  of  the  confederacy,  are  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives,  and  pursue  a  course  of  the 
strictest  integrity.  But  in  the  rank  and  file*of  both 
legislative  and  executive  armies  corruption  is  no 
doubt  extensively  practiced.  It  is  probably  even 
more  common  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  tone 
of  the  press ;  perhaps  more  prevalent  than  the  same 
form  of  profligacy  in  any  other  first-class  nation. 

Both  its  cause  and  its  effects  can  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned. It  arises,  not  as  the  foreign  critics  sup- 
pose, from  the  inherent  properties  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, but  from  the  disinclination  of  men  of 
character  and  standing  in  this  country  to  mix  in 
politics.  We  have  not,  unfortunately,  a  law  like 
that  old  law  of  Greece,  which  obliged  every  man 
under  a  severe  penalty  to  form  and  express  an 
opinion  on  every  public  question,  and  consequent- 
ly a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try indolently  or  timidly  avoid  the  political  arena. 
Hence,  in  the  first  place,  bad  men  are  allowed  to 
creep  into  public  station  from  the  want  of  good 
men  to  supersede  them ;  and,  secondly,  when  the 
da}'  of  election  comes,  the  votes  which  should  be 
forthcoming  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  bad  candi- 
date arc  not  polled  at  all.  Of  the  effects  of  gen- 
eral corruption  among  public  men  and  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  government,  history  presents 
two  kinds  of  examples.  The  one  is  where  the  dis- 
ease— which  is  very  contagious — spreads  and  fast- 
ens itself  upon  every  organ  of  the  public  body, 
soon  saps  its  vigor,  consumes  its  vitality,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  utter  extinction  under  the  heel  of  a 
master.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  cor- 
ruption when  it  is  left  to  grow  unchecked.  In  a 
republic  it  must  lead  to  a  military  despotism.  The 
other  issue  is  where  the  disease,  prejing  with  pe- 
culiar severity  upon  a  sensitive  part  of  the  body, 
arouses  it  to  action  before  the  whole  organism  has 
been  infected  or  the  vitals  attacked  ;  this  issue  is 
revolution.     The  recent  outbreak  in  California  is 


an  example.  The  agents  of  corruption  in  that 
State  had  grown  so  shameless  and  so  exacting, 
that  long  before  they  had  ruined  the  community 
human  nature  could  bear  them  no  longer,  and  a 
bloodless  revolution  overturned  the  government 
and  sloughed  them  off.  There  is  instruction  in 
the  example.  A  steady  adherence  on  the  part  of 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the 
policy  of  abstaining  from  the  ballot-box,  and,  to 
use  the  common  expression,  "  steering  clear  of 
politics,"  may,  before  many  years  pass  over,  im- 
pose upon  us  a  choice  between  appointing  Vigi- 
lance Committees,  or  resigning  ourselves  patiently 
into  the  hands  of  an  Augustus  or  a  Bonaparte. 


THE  Presidental  canvass  has  folded  up  the  great 
breeches  question  for  the  moment,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  cause  of  such  magnitude — which 
may  well  be  called  a  pair  of  causes,  since  breeches 
are  rather  two  than  one,  or  two  in  one — can  long 
be  patched  up  by  delays.  Even  the  great  states- 
man who  patched  his  own  unmentionables  at  the 
public  cost — and  justly,  since  they  were  rent  in  the 
public  service — would  hardly  hope  to  introduce  a 
peace  into  the  breeches  question  until  it  had  fairly 
been  laid  open.  The  Easy  Chair  trusts  it  is  all 
sound  upon  the  goose,  and  may  therefore  be  toler- 
ated in  opening  the  debate  once  more.  For  who- 
ever may  be  elected  President,  even  if  it  were  an  old 
woman,  ministers  must  still  wear  breeches,  and 
the  proper  cut  and  quality  of  those  garments  must 
be  finally  and  accurately  adjusted. 

When,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  two  greatest  coun- 
tries in  the  world  were  convulsed  by  the  whisper 
that  a  roaring  ruffian  from  the  New  World  had 
attempted  to  thrust  himself,  icith  a  black  stock  (!!), 
into  the  presence  of  Majesty,*  calm  and  conserva- 
tive men  everywhere  naturally  ranged  themselves 
around  the  throne,  Of  such  a  stock  what  might  not 
the  barrel  be  ?  Nay,  did  not  such  a  stock  imply 
a  previous  barrel  ?  Young  England,  having  re- 
turned from  the  Crimea  during  the  Avar  by  reason 
of  headache  and  nausea,  pranced  about  Pall  Mall, 
and  demanded  to  meet  the  rash  intruder  upon  the 
rights  of  royalty,  face  to  face.  Should  a  mere  hu- 
man being  dare  to  confront  Majesty,  in  a  black 
stock?  A  black  stock?  Why,  that  Avas  mild, 
moonbeamy,  milky,  turtle-dove-y,  compared  Avith 
the  crowning  enormity.  The  ink  of  the  thunder- 
ing Times  grew  blue  as  it  recorded  it,  and  red  as  it 
sighed  a  sanguinary  wish  of  vengeance.  There 
Avas  also  a  yellow' WAISTCOAT  (!),  and  the  proud 
British  empire,  the  columns  of  Avhose  greatness  are 
fast  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  its  affectionate  East  In- 
dian children  and  colonists,  trembled  with  indig- 
nant disgust. 

"  Man,  under  certain  conditions,"  says  the  learn- 
ed Teufelsdrockh,  expounding  the  astute  Sir  Er- 
nest Maltravers,  Baronet,  "  may  Avcar  white  waist-. 
coats."  But  under  no  conditions,  and  only  at  the 
cost  of  universal  British  contempt,  may  the  human 
being  Avear  yellow  waistcoats  upon  occasion  of  his 
contact  with  Majesty.    # 

The  issue  is  knoAvn.  The  amiable  American 
minister  spread  the  national  eagle  over  the  offend- 
ing garment  like  a  healing  plaster,  by  retiring 
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with  it  from  the  abode  of  royalty.  The  waves  of 
international  contention  which  had  begun  to  calm 
themselves,  rolled  up  once  more  and  threatened 
the  skies.  Central  America  and  the  late  English 
minister  and  consuls  were  buried  under  a  pile  of 
clothes,  and  the  breeches  question  resumed  its 
rightful  importance  in  the  politics  of  the  world. 

Now  this  Chair  settles  every  thing,  and  it  must 
settle  this  debate.  Here  is  our  late  amiable  charge 
d'affaires,  ad  interim,  at  Paris,  who  has  achieved 
diplomatic  distinction  by  cleaving  to  his  black 
dress  coat.  The  eyes  of  his  country  were  fondly 
fastened  upon  that  garment  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  national.  History  does  not  record  whether 
the  national  black-satin  waistcoat  shared  the  glory 
of  the  coat.  But  the  importance  of  the  position 
was  beyond  debate.  How  did  it  become  import- 
ant, and  what  are  the  principles  involved  ? 

It  became  important  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  invited  all  diplomatic  agents  to  exercise  their 
discretion  in  wearing  their  clothes. 

August  and  simple  suggestion  ! 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  court,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  court  costume.  If  an  agent 
of  the  United  States  goes  to  foreign  courts,  he  has 
therefore  no  home  precedent  to  guide  him.  Why 
should  he  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  that  court  ? 

But,  then,  he  is  a  free  and  independent  American, 
with  an  unalienable  right  to  spit  at  all  the  gaudy 
ceremonies  of  royalty,  and  any  dress  in  which  he 
may  present  himself  to  the  President  in  his  own 
country  is  good  enough  for  any  king,  or  emperor, 
or  grand  lama  in  the  universe. 

True  ;  but  he  may  present  himself  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  shirt  sleeves,  or  in  a  striped  cotton  coat, 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  cus- 
tom of  England  requires  another  kind  of  dress. 
If  he  obey  the  custom  at  home,  why  should  he  not 
obey  it  abroad.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  President  in  a  shirt  pure  and 
simple.  The  rule  has  limitations  at  home  ;  why 
may  it  not  have  limitations  abroad  ? 

Besides,  in  his  own  country  it  would  not  be  de- 
cent for  him  to  go  to  a  ceremonious  private  party 
in  a  white  coat,  or  in  any  thing  but  a  black  coat. 
Now  the  Queen's  ball  is  the  Queen's  private  party. 
She  asks  her  guests  to  wear  white  waistcoats  if 
they  wear  any  ;  and  why  should  not  the  invita- 
tion, if  accepted,  be  heeded?  If  a  lady  gave  a 
masquerade  or  fancy  party,  how  could  you  com- 
plain if  you  were  denied  admittance  because  you 
were  not  in  costume  ?  A  drawing-room,  or  court 
ball  is  a  masquerade  of  the  grotesquest  kind. 
When  MAJESTY  "  disfigures  or  presents"  a  peacock, 
why  should  you  not  appear  as  a  popinjay  ? 

The  great  breeches  question  is  profound,  but  it 
is  not  insoluble.  Court  life  is  only  an  elaboration 
of  it.  There  are  grave  officers  of  state  who  de- 
termine whether  you  shall  wear  yellow  plush  or 
maroon  velvet — whether  the  shad-belly  or  the  cut- 
away shall  be  the  only  wear — whether  green  trow- 
sers  with  blue  trimmings,  or  black  trowsers  and 
gold  lace  shall  hold  your  legs  when  they  bend  to 
Majesty.  The  shrewd  observer  must  rather  enjoy 
the  ante-rooms  of  the  palace,  where  Lord  Bacon 
requests  Mr.  Alderman  Ilalfmoon  to  go  home  and 
change  his  cravat,  and  Lord  Byron  is  in  despair 
over  a  question  of  low-quartered  shoes  and  boots. 
It  is  a  combination  of  red-tape  and  horse-hair,  and 
if  an  American  wishes  to  have  part  in  it,  let  him 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

In  the  last  case  cited  in  the  newspapers,  the  vic- 
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tim  seems  to  have  been  an  innocent,  and  by  no 
means  bellicose  gentleman,  who  ventured  upon  the 
theory  that  a  uniform  was  a  court-dress.  It  is  so, 
under  conditions — one  of  the  conditions  being  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  black  stock.  But  why  should 
any  foreigner  assume  that  he  knows  anything  about 
it  ?  The  whole  monarchy  is  a  ceremony,  from  the 
King  down  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  duty  of  our  Government  is  plain  enough. 
Let  it  appoint  some  kind  of  dress  for  its  officers  to 
wear  when  they  are  in  process  of  presentation  to 
Majesty  ;  and  if  the  great  ministers  of  state  com- 
plain that  it  does  not  suit  their  ideas,  let  our  offi- 
cers stay  at  home.  If  they  want  to  go  very  much 
indeed,  then  let  them  conform  to  the  joint  wishes 
of  Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Byron,  representing  Ma- 
jesty itself.  At  all  events,  let  the  matter  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  we  shall  have  no  more  of  these  vast 
excitements.  Courts  love  fine  clothes;  courtiers 
are  famous  in  history  for  dressing  well.  They 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  are  not  going  to 
sit  quietly  down  with  a  black  stock  around  their 
neighbor's  neck. 

There  is  an  easy  way  to  arrange  it. 

Let  Mr.  Dallas,  or  whoever  the  minister  may 
be,  tell  the  Professor,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  is  to  be  presented,  what  garments  and 
what  colors  they  must  wear.  Let  the  innocent 
American  (whose  ignorance  excites  the  amused 
contempt  of  Young  England,  returned  from  the 
Crimea  upon  sick  leave)  be  made  fully  aware  that 
when  Majesty  says  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  he  is  not  to 
answer  "  Very  well,  thank  'ee,"  but  is  to  meekly 
bend  his  knees  in  his  breeches,  whatever  their  color 
and  material  may  be,  and  say  nothing.  So  will 
peace  perch  upon  our  banners.  So  will  the  Brit- 
ish soul  be  put  at  rest.  So  will  Majesty  not  be 
obliged  to  be  so  gracious  as  to  send  for  the  offend- 
ing black  stock,  but  may  smile  in  unruffled  sweet- 
ness upon  rosy-chapped  lieges  in  lawn.  So  will 
the  great  English  Constitution  and  the  pillars  of 
our  glorious  Union  be  left  intact. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  still  remain  a  question 
whether,  if  the  breeches  are  torn  in  the  approach 
to  Majesty,  England  or  America  should  pay  for 
the  mending.  A  circular  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  this  point  wrould  have  great  interest. 


TnE  ardors  of  the  canvass  naturally  obscure  the 
importance  of  a  question  which  would  be  very  mo- 
mentous in  a  calmer  time.  That  is,  the  question 
of  California  and  the  Vigilance  Committee. 

The  busy  groups  that  hang  around  our  Chair 
have  scarcely  a  word  to  this  point.  They  read 
with  interest  and  admiration  the  prompt  and  ef- 
fective proceedings  of  the  Committee,  but  they 
have  not  decided  whether  they  should  have  taken 
place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  gross  and 
alarming  mismanagement  in  the  government  of 
the  State  and  City.  Was  it  of  so  grave  a  nature 
that  it  could  not  be  endured  until  the  legal  means 
of  redress  at  the  ballot-box  came  round  ?  Whose 
was  the  original  fault  of  the  disturbances  ?  Who, 
by  abstaining — as  respectable  New  Yorkers  ab- 
stain— from  public  affairs,  had  directly  conspired 
to  produce  the  terrible  result  ?  Clearly  the  better 
classes  of  society  in  California  had  been  so  devoted 
to  their  own  business,  that  the  business  of  the  State 
went  to  wreck  in  the  hands  of  gamblers,  pimps, 
and  knaves.  The  law-loving  citizens  are  to  blame 
that  the  laws  were  so  outraged. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  however  true  this  may 
be — however  responsible  these  people  are — yet, 
when  the  state  of  practical  anarchy  and  subversion 
of  good  government  exists,  what  is  to  be  done? 
The  lawless  power  has  quite  as  much  desire  not  to 
be  ejected  at  the  election  as  the  friends  of  order 
to  eject,  and  the  bad  persons  have  the  control  of 
all  the  machinery  of  government.  It  is  evident 
that  they  will  use  it  all  against  the  law-loving 
party;  and  it  becomes  a  question  only  whether 
waiting  will  not  endanger  the  final  mastery  of 
order. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  answered  this 
question  by  erecting  themselves  into  a  Vigilance 
Committee.  In  their  view  the  necessity  of  a  rev- 
olution had  arrived.  It  was  useless  to  consider 
whether  they  might  not  have  done  better  hereto- 
fore. They  were  called  upon  to  say  whether,  be- 
cause they  started  late,  they  were  not  to  start  at 
all.  If  it  be  a  revolution,  so  far  as  we  are  now  in- 
formed it  is  a  justifiable  revolution.  It  is  one  of 
the  extreme  and  rare  cases  in  which,  for  no  fancied 
or  theoretical  difficulty,  but  by  reason  of  actual 
anarchy,  the  people  of  a  State  are  obliged  to  re- 
sume the  powers  which  inhere  in  them,  and  which 
are  usually  to  be  exercised  under  forms  of  law.  It 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  in  a  certain  sense.  If 
people  may  go  behind  the  law  in  one  direction  and 
at  one  time,  why  not  in  all  directions  and  at  all 
times?  Who  are  to  be  the  judges  when  the  time 
has  come  for  taking  the  extreme  step  ?  The  an- 
swer to  such  questions  can  not  be  reduced  to  a 
formula.  The  right  of  revolution,  whether  blood- 
less or  bloody,  can  only  be  justified  upon  each  occa- 
sion by  the  actual  circumstances.  Doubtless  there 
were  plenty  of  men  who  deplored  the  tea-riot  in 
Boston,  and  thought  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington 
quite  premature.  But  those  were  the  acts  of  a 
people  who  saw  that  the  time  of  delay  and  patient 
expostulation  had  passed.  The  ability  to  see 
clearly  when  that  time  has  passed,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  hero  and  a  traitor.  In  the  eye  of 
England,  Washington  and  his  companions  were 
rebels;  and  the  great  men  whom  we  revere  for 
rebelling  are  only  criminals  in  the  esteem  of  the 
power  they  conquered. 

It  is  idle  to  say  the  Californians  ought  to  wait 
and  seek  redress  by  course  of  law ;  for  one  of  the 
great  reasons  of  their  not  waiting  was  that  the 
course  of  law  was  corrupted.  To  wait  was  only 
to  invite  greater  confusion,  and  to  court  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  fearful  change.  Of  course,  it  is 
no  precedent.  Revolutions  never  are  precedents. 
They  are  exceptional,  and  their  success  is  their  jus- 
tification, whenever  they  are  really  revolutions  of 
the  people,  and  not  of  the  government,  or  of  a  fac- 
tion merely.  It  is  one  of  the  splendors  of  a  repub- 
lic, in  which  universal  respect  for  law  is  based  upon 
general  intelligence,  and  the  conviction  of  the  close 
alliance  of  peace  and  prosperity,  that  a  revolution 
can  only  succeed  where  it  is  the  actual  will  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  army,  which  one  party  may 
turn  against  the  other,  as  in  monarchical  coun- 
tries, where  the  victory  of  the  existing  government 
is  merely  a  military  triumph.  It  is  the  American 
theory  that  the  people  know  what  is  best  for  them  ; 
and  we  consequently  find  that,  knowing  there  is 
no  exterior  compulsory  force,  the  Americans  have 
a  nervous  respect  for  law.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  there  is  such  a  respect  for  the  pure 
authority  of  law.  In  other  lands  there  is  much 
more  fear  of  the  police  which  enforces  law.     But 


in  such  countries  there  are  revolutions  continual- 
ly, and  with  us  never. 

So  far  as  we  know,  therefore,  we  think  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  is  justifiable.  Many  things  will 
be  laid  at  its  door.  It  will  be  freely  called  unli- 
censed and  ambitious.  We  shall  hear  that  it  is 
going  to  sever  the  State  from  the  Union — that  it 
has  a  lawless  and  boundless  cupidity.  But  these 
assertions  are  anonymous,  nor  are  they  in  the 
slightest  degree  supported  by  facts,  while  the 
Vigilance  Committee  represents  the  industry,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  morality  of  California. 

That  grave  philosopher,  Gosling,  indeed,  wishes 
to  know  why  we  should  not  have  a  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee in  New  York.  He  says  that,  if  total  mu- 
nicipal incapacity  and  corruption  are  sufficient  to 
justify  such  a  movement,  we  can  supply  them. 
If  the  abstinence  of  good  citizens  from  taking  part 
in  public  affairs,  shirking  all  their  civic  duties,  and 
leaving  them  to  mousing  politicians,  will  effect  a 
crisis  of  anarchy,  Gosling  says  we  are  setting,  with 
all  sails  spread,  toward  that  result. 

"  Do  human  beings  suppose,"  says  Gosling, 
"  that,  because  they  are  Republicans  and  govern 
themselves,  they  are  going  to  be  governed  without 
governing  themselves?" 

His  meaning  is  clear,  although  Gosling's  style 
be  misty. 

"  Do  order-loving  citizens  suppose  that  the  city 
government  is  to  take  care  of  itself,  while  they  sit 
at  home  cherishing  their  feet  in  hot  slippers;  that 
demagogues  will  not  have  every  thing  their  own 
way  ;  that  King  Snake  will  not  succeed  King  Log; 
that  their  money  will  not  be  spent ;  that  their  lives 
will  not  be  insecure ;  and  that,  while  they  are  toast- 
ing their  feet,  they  will  not  be  generally  roasted  ? 
If  order-loving  citizens  entertain  this  theory,  let 
San  Francisco  open  their  eyes.  How  perfectly 
silly  that,  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  the  street 
commissioner  of  the  first  democratic  city  in  the 
world  should  suddenly  stop  his  efforts  (?)  to  keep 
the  streets  clean — knowing  that  the  Yellow  Fever 
is  only  waiting  for  a  street  dirty  enough  to  come 
in  by — upon  the  plea  that  he  has  no  more  money. 
I  demand  a  despotism,"  says  Gosling.  "  If  a  de- 
mocracy can  not  disperse  pestilence  by  the  com- 
monest means,  in  Heaven's  name  let  us  invite 
William  the  Conqueror  to  come  over  from  some 
Normandy  to  clean  our  streets  and  our  politics. 
The  spirit  of  government  which  will  not  heed  lit- 
tle bad  things,  will  suffer  great  bad  things.  If 
the  government  is  dirty,  the  streets  will  not  be 
clean.  A  vigorous  government  has  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  sewers." 

So  the  idle,  philosophical  Gosling  rails  the  hours 
away — as  if  it  were  not  much  more  important  that 
the  street  commissioner  should  pocket  copious  fees 
than  that  the  city  should  be  defended  against  pes- 
tilence ! 


There  was,  certainly,  some  alarm  about  the 
Yellow  Fever.  There  was  a  melancholy  stampede 
from  the  region  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Quarantine  upon  Staten  Isl- 
and many  families  fled.  It  seemed  to  be  under- 
stood, since  last  year,  that  we  were  to  have  the 
Yellow  Fever  in  New  York;  and  when  the  warm 
weather  began,  people  began  to  speculate  upon  the 
probable  arrival  of  the  pestilence. 

It  came,  and  Staten  Island,  near  the  Quaran- 
tine, was  more  excited  by  the  fatal  flotilla  of 
stricken  vessels  that  lay  before  it  than  if  they  had 
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been  a  fleet  of  foreign  ships  of  war.  The  people 
flew  to  erect  barricades  around  the  hospital  yard, 
and  declared  that  all  communication  with  the  out- 
er world  must  be  held  subject  to  the  strictest  su- 
pervision.     Quarantine  was  put  in  quarantine. 

Angry  debates  followed  between  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  Quarantine  authorities. 
Accusations  were  freely  bandied.  There  was  nat- 
urally strong  excitement  upon  both  sides.  But 
the  fever  decreased ;  at  least  to  the  time  of  the 
present  writing  it  has  decreased.  There  have  been 
no  more  cases  than  usual  at  this  season  at  the 
Quarantine;  and  there  have  been  the  large  sto- 
ries of  its  prevalence  in  the  village  around  Quar- 
antine, which  are  also  quite  as  large  as  usual.  If 
a  man  reflects  for  a  moment  that  the  population 
around  the  Quarantine  is  of  the  kind  which  loves 
to  tell  a  secret  rather  than  keep  it,  he  will  soon  see 
that  a  pestilence  could  not  be  raging  in  such  a 
neighborhood  without  suspicion.  In  truth,  the  re- 
port would  quite  exceed  the  pestilence,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  under  such  circumstances. 

But  if  upon  Staten  Island  the  fever  did  not  rage, 
yet  upon  its  neighbor  across  the  Narrows,  upon 
Long  Island,  it  laid  its  dreadful  finger,  upon  a 
region  hitherto  considered  peculiarly  healthy  and 
secure.  The  low,  green  shore  of  Long  Island, 
seen  upon  the  left  as  you  go  out  of  the  Narrows,  is 
dotted  with  cheerful  houses  and  fringed  with  love- 
ly trees.  You  would  select  it  as  a  spot  of  alluring 
attraction  as  a  summer  residence.  But  whether 
the  winds  blew  the  subtle  seed  of  this  malady,  or 
whether  illicit  intercourse  between  the  infected 
ships  and  the  shore  bred  the  contagion,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Yellow  Fever,  in  its  most 
loathsome  form,  prevailed  upon  that  smiling  shore. 
It  is  within  an  hour's  drive  of  New  York,  and  yet 
it  was  said  that  so  great  was  the  panic  that  the 
sick  were  uncared  for,  and  the  dead  lay  unburied. 
It  was  not  true.  The  faithful  Mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Hall,  visited  in  person  the  stricken  families; 
sent  nurses  to  the  sick;  and  took  care  that  the 
dead  were  decently  interred.  Civil  life  has  its 
heroes.  Every  officer  who  is  true  to  his  duty  in 
times  of  pestilence  and  peril  "  merits  well  of  his 
country."  The  infected  district  was  quite  desert- 
ed. At  the  moment  in  which  we  write  the  dis- 
ease is  not  spreading ;  all  the  cases  are  traced  to 
actual  contact  with  persons  or  garments  which 
were  already  diseased.  There  has  been  no  gen- 
eral alarm;  no  panic;  and  the  newspapers  invite 
the  wandering  citizens  to  return. 

But  there  ought  to  be  general  alarm,  there  ought 
to  be  panic.  This  summer  has  shown  that  the  the- 
ory of  the  advance  of  this  disease  is  not  fallacious. 
It  has  proved  that,  in  its  most  malignant  form,  it 
may  intrench  itself  upon  our  shores.  Within  a  small 
circle,  just  upon  the  edge  of  this  vast  metropolis, 
it  has  devastated  as  the  same  disease  devastated 
last  year  at  Norfolk.  Now  experience  shows  that 
the  spread  of  this  disease,  northward,  if  slow,  is 
sure;  and  if  this  summer's  experience  be  that  of 
the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  that  of  the  dry  ?  If, 
next  summer,  as  is  now  beyond  much  doubt,  the 
scourge  of  this  pestilence  falls  upon  the  city  of 
New  York,  what  will  the  result  be? 

The  result  will  be  worse  than  that  of  the  plague  in 
London  two  centuries  ago. 

Of  course  nothing  will  be  done.  Of  course  every 
body  will  suggest  that  to-morrow  may  take  care 
of  its  own  yellow  fevers.  Of  course  any  old  Easy 
Chair  that  ventures  such  a  prophecy  will  be  quietly 


counted  out  among  the  old  fogies.  Of  course 
Messrs.  Gunnybags  and  Co.  are  much  too  busy 
with  their  own  affairs  to  be  attending  to  other 
people's  plagues.  Of  course  the  pestilence  will 
come  upon  us  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  while  it 
steals  away  our  life  and  our  joy,  we  shall  idly  and 
impotently  wonder  why  we  did  nothing  to  help 
ourselves.  Ourselves  the  electors  of  our  fate,  we 
shall  writhe  under  its  terrible  finger. 

Let  any  man  curiously  turn  his  feet  and  his  eyes 
into  the  worst  quarters  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  imagine  the  Yellow  Fever  descending  upon 
them.  Let  him  fancy  the  worst  governed  city  in 
the  world  given  over  to  a  pestilence  and  famine. 
Can  he  count  the  consequences  ?  Is  he  Avilling  to 
avert  them?  That  is  our  question.  The  thun- 
der in  the  rising  cloud  has  muttered.  It  is  yet 
far  away.  There  is  yet  time  to  secure  the  harvest 
from  the  storm.  It  can  only  be  done  by  haste, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  decision.  Are  there 
men  of  such  qualities  in  the  city  of  New  York  ? 
If  there  are,  can  they  be  put  into  the  offices  in 
which  they  can  work  ?  If  they  can  be,  will  they 
be? 

If  they  are  not,  if  the  plague  comes,  then  haply 
the  faint  voice  of  this  Easy  Chair  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  day  of  wrath,  as  the  voice  that  sounded 
at  midnight  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  foretelling 
its  doom  before  yet  the  legions  of  Titus  had 
marched  out  of  Rome. 


But  the  head  of  our  civic  government  has  -his 
propositions,  although  they  do  not  relate  to  the 
Yellow  Fever.  The  problem  of  physical  health  is 
abandoned  as  too  difficult  of  solution  ;  but  we  are 
to  have  mental  health.  Our  streets  are  to  be  given 
over  to  filth,  but  our  minds  are  to  be  swept  and 
garnished.  Our  sewers  are  to  be  contemptible, 
but  our  studies  are  to  be  grand. 

One  principle  is  plain  in  the  government  of 
great  cities.  The  first  necessity  of  man  being  a 
material  necessity,  namely,  that  of  food,  so  that 
you  read  poetry  in  vain  to  a  man  who  is  starving 
— even  so  every  lawgiver  who  wishes  to  make  a 
strong,  and  happy,  and  virtuous  people  must  first 
see  that  the  conditions  of  physical  health  are  sup- 
plied. In  the  present  situation  of  the  city  of  New 
York  the  thing  desired  is,  not  a  universal  academy 
for  cleansing  the  mind,  but  a  universal  bath  for 
purifying  the  body.  If  a  mayor  of  New  York  is 
anxious  to  link  his  name  permanently  to  some 
great  and  beneficent  institution,  let  him  establish 
a  system  of  sewerage  and  street  cleaning  which 
will  make  and  keep  every  street,  and  compel  every 
street  in  the  city  to  be  kept  as  sweet  and  clean  as 
Broadway  near  Union  Place.  The  people  pay 
taxes  enough  to  have  this  done,  and  liberally  done. 
Then  let  him  institute  a  system  of  public  baths, 
not  free  baths  altogether,  but  with  a  merely  nom- 
inal charge,  and  appoint  men  as  superintendents 
who  would  see  that  all  assistants  were  careful  and 
considerate  men  and  women.  Let  him  do  all  this 
upon  the  grandest  scale,  and  he  will  have  woven 
his  best  fame  with  that  of  the  city  he  governs,  and 
will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  posterity. 

What  business  has  the  great  dirt  and  dust  hole, 
called  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  vast  univers- 
ity ?  If  a  people  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  con- 
form to  the  first  and  most  obvious  conditions  of 
public  health  and  convenience,  why  should  it  fall 
to  learning  logarithms  ?  The  amiable  association 
of  scientific  men  at  Albany  reported  favorably  upon 
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the  proposition  of  his  Honor  Mayor  Log — of  course 
they  did.  Abstractly  viewed,  a  university  is  a 
fine  thing.  But  a  great  university  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  not  to  be  so  viewed.  Common  Sense 
demands  that  it  should  be  considered  in  all  its  re- 
lations. Common  Sense  sees  that  the  city,  as  a 
city,  has  other  work  to  do,  that  the  taxes  of  the 
citizens  should  go  to  something  more  serviceable 
to  the  citizens — and  Common  Sense,  as  usual,  is 
right. 

When  Mr.  Gunnybags  made  his  rapid  European 
tour,  nothing  struck  him  more  than  the  beautiful 
parks,  the  noble  buildings,  the  institutions  of  ev- 
ery kind  which  met  his  eye  upon  every  hand.  But 
when  he  came  to  inquire  into  their  foundations,  he 
usually  found  it  was  the  gracious  goodness  of  some 
monarch,  who  was  the  great  and  good  being  of  his 
day,  which  had  enriched  his  country  with  this  evi- 
dence of  his  benignity.  Mr.  Gunnybags  is  not 
much  given  to  reflection,  nor  eke  to  reading  his- 
tory, or  he  would  have  possibly  surmised  that  the 
Coliseum  and  the  baths  of  Rome,  which  were  the 
club-rooms  and  cafes  of  that  imperial  city,  were 
huilt  by  the  great  and  good  monarchs  to  amuse 
the  people  whom  they  fleeced.  It  was  a  kind  of 
trout-tickling,  not  unknown  to  the  present  and  re- 
cent ruler  of  France. 

The  finest  institutions  and  works  of  art  and  sci- 
ence in  the  Old  World  are  subject  to  this  unpleas- 
ant criticism  upon  the  part  of  the  spectator.  They 
were  beautiful  masks  of  selfishness.  If  we  would 
have  a  great  system  of  baths,  for  instance,  estab- 
lished in  our  cities  by  their  governments,  it  is 
because  those  governments  represent  the  people, 
working  for  themselves,  and  not  a  ruler  working 
for  himself  and  using  his  subjects. 

But  while  Gunnybags  saw  these  things  abroad 
and  could  not  but  admire,  even  had  he  thought  of 
the  other  side,  Gunnybags  may  see  at  home  in- 
stitutions that  make  the  heart  of  man  happy,  not 
only  by  their  direct  contribution  to  human  knowl- 
edge, but  by  the  true  and  profound  humanity  they 
exhibit  upon  the  part  of  those  who  founded  them. 
The  Lawrence  School  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Cooper  Institute  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  are  illustrations  of  this  spirit,  both  of  which 
Gunnybags  has  seen. 

But  Ave  did  not  see  his  name  among  those  of  the 
distinguished  guests  present  at  Albany  when  the 
Dudley  Observatory  was  dedicated  at  the  end  of 
August.  Eminent  men  were  there  in  every  de- 
partment, but  the  name  of  Solomon  Gunnybags  we 
did  not  see.  The  accomplished  scholar  and  smooth- 
tongued orator,  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  delivered  the 
inaugural  address,  which  was  full  of  interesting  in- 
formation expressed  in  polished  words.  The  late 
Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Washington  Hunt, 
was  there,  and  gave  a  history  of  the  Observatory, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Dudley,  whose  name 
it  bears.  All  the  lights  of  science  in  the  American 
world  shone  in  tranquil  lustre  upon  the  occasion ; 
but  the  name  of  Solomon  Gunnybags  we  did  not 
see. 

Vet  although  he  may  not  have  been  there  upon 
the  happy  28th  of  August,  to  have  heard  read  the 
letter  of  a  noble  woman,  Blandina  Dudley,  who  con- 
tributed fifty  thousand  actual  dollars,  oh  Gunny- 
bags !  to  the  fund  for  completely  endowing  the 
operations  of  the  Observatory.  Some  day  he  will 
be  going  to  Niagara  or  Trenton,  and  then  he  will 

1  another  of  the  signs  of  the  spirit  which  saves 
and  adorns  a  nation.     The  Dudley  Observatory  is 


a  monument  of  that  disinterested  benevolence  and 
enlightened  nationality  which  have  already  made 
the  names  of  Lawrence  and  Cooper  dear  to  everv 
thoughtful  American. 

These  are  the  things  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wildest  political  convulsions,  fill  with  confidence 
the  mind  of  the  patriot.  All  human  society  de- 
pends at  last  upon  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
compose  it.  All  popular  government  is  truly  grand 
just  in  the  degree  that  the  people  are  intelligent, 
free,  and  honest.  And  when,  in  a  republic,  indi- 
viduals do  for  the  love  of  human  progress  what  in 
a  monarchy  kings  do  to  retard  that  progress,  the 
heart  of  every  believer  in  the  progressive  capacity 
of  the  race  overflows  with  joy. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

We  see,  from  our  monthly  loophole,  looking 
over  ocean,  a  magnificent  procession  of  princes  and 
generals  trailing  over  the  steppes  of  Russia  toward 
the  ancient  Muscovite  capital,  to  adorn  the  fetes 
which  celebrate  the  coronation  of  the  new  Emper- 
or. We  see  dismal  and  broad-streeted  Novogorod 
growing  cheerful,  and  wearing  colors  of  the  Fair, 
as  the  swarm  of  great  visitors  journey  through,  on 
their  way  to  the  glories  of  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Belvidere.  We  see  the  summer  gardens  of  the 
palaces  which  lie  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  the 
city  putting  on  unusual  splendor,  and  we  see  the 
great  court  of  the  Kremlin  blazing  with  fires  of 
artifice  that  would  rival  the  Easter  night  of  Lome, 
and  that  shine  strangely  upon  the  grouping  cos- 
tumes of  every  nation,  and  strangely  and  fitfully 
upon  the  fantastic  domes  and  minarets  of  the  As- 
sumption Church. 

Alexander,  sitting  in  his  rough  wooden  chair, 
bi-illiant  with  diamonds,  is  crowned  Emperor,  and 
Europe — represented  by  her  princes  with  princely 
suites — accepts  and  honors  the  fete.  Will  Colonel 
Seymour,  in  his  black  coat,  illustrate  America  on 
the  august  occasion  ?  The  Count  de  Moray,  we 
hear  through  a  dozen  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  is 
to  make  the  Imperial  representation  of  France 
brilliant  with  a  score  of  carriages  and  a  retinue  of 
attaches,  which  will  revive  recollections  of  the 
splendor  of  the  first  empire.  The  Crimean  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  is  to  photograph  the  cere- 
monials for  the  world.  There  will  be  a  wealth  of 
rubies  and  sapphires  to  describe,  and  of  golden  and 
crimson  canopies ;  but  is  it  not  melancholy  to 
think  how  much  of  abject  poverty,  of  miserable 
serfdom,  and  of  Polish  chains  is  lighted  up  by  con- 
trast with  this  great  imperial  blaze ! 

And  is  it  not  a  reflection  which  we  may  cherish 
and  grow  proud  of — in  these  days  of  our  shame- 
facedness — that  the  black-coated  Colonel  Seymour, 
utterly  lost  and  unnoticed  in  that  magnificent 
coterie,  where  pages  are  princes,  is  yet  the  type 
and  token  of  a  people  and  a  civilization  under 
which  bread  is  cheaper,  education  wider,  liberty 
fuller,  and  growth  greater  than  any  where  else  on 
earth  ? 

Colonel  Seymour,  overshadowed  by  the  brill- 
iant aides-de-camp  of  the  De  Mornys,  can  find 
his  aplomb  and  support  for  dignity  in  a  pleasant 
thought-cast  over  that  suite  of  sundry  odd  millions 
of  freemen  who  have  commissioned  him  to  do  their 
business  with  the  empire  singly,  and  singly  ("with 
only  a  secretary  for  aid-de-camp)  to  join  in  such 
imperial  jousting  as  courtesy  may  demand. 

Is  there  not  something  very  politic  just  now  in 
kindling  the  imagination  of  Europe  by  the  splen- 
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dors  of  a  coronal  and  a  baptismal  fete?  Is  there 
no  concert  of  action  among  the  monarchs  ?  If  that 
active  and  strong  centralization  of  government 
■which  resides  in  the  despotic  form  is  to  be  upheld 
and  made  object  of  worship,  must  it  not,  as  in  the 
old  days,  hedge  itself  with  magnificent  ceremo- 
nial, and  cheat  the  people  out  of  thoughtfulness 
by  a  bewildering  succession  of  court  phantasma- 
goria? 

Some  ten  years  ago,  -when  Louis  Philippe  used 
to  waive  formality,  and  invite  a  deputy  to  dine 
with  him  en  famille — when  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
appeared  at  the  Derby  in  a  white  beaver  and  south- 
wester  coat,  and  when  the  art-loving  old  King  of 
Bavaria  flirted  incontinently  with  Lola  Montes, 
there  was  a  feeling  that  the  days  of  grand  kingly 
etiquette  were  going  by  ;  that  men  every  where 
and  in  all  positions  were  growing  to  be  men,  and 
that  power  and  reverence  were  to  spring  from 
moral  sources  ;  that  power  was  to  reside  no  longer 
in  a  gilt  bauble  called  a  sceptre,  nor  reverence  be 
created  by  the  tedious  ceremonials  which  belonged 
to  such  languid  courts  as  that  of  Madrid. 

Has  the  world  gone  forward  or  backward  in 
abandonment  of  this  feeling  ?  Most  assuredly  the 
feeling,  so  far  as  regards  Europe,  is  lost.  The 
Pope  does  not  gad  on  foot,  as  in  M7,  among  the 
Trasteveri,  inquiring  into  their  wants,- relieving 
their  distresses.  He  is  enthroned  now,  when  ap- 
proached at  all,  on  the  Quirinal  or  in  the  Vatican. 
And  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  feeling — so  far  as  we 
can  arrive  at  it  by  what  comes  to  us  in  the  jour- 
nals— is  for  a  revival  of  the  splendors  and  magnifi- 
cence of  government.  The  taste  does  not  run  to- 
ward political  Calvinism ;  belief  and  faith  must 
have  symbols,  and  the  incense  must  be  lighted  to 
carry  devotion  like  a  perfume. 

Even  the  Sultan,  who  it  was  supposed  had  broken 
down,  in  a  Paris  frock,  from  the  awful  seclusion  of 
an  Oriental  monarch,  has  just  now  given  a  grand 
entertainment  to  the  united  representatives  of 
England  and  of  France,  at  which  he  was  not 
present.  The  Grand  Vizier  sat  in  his  place,  and 
reflected  the  hospitality  of  the  august  monarch, 
whose  dignity  could  not  be  wounded  by  a  banquet 
with  such  as  Pelissier  and  Redcliffe.  It  would 
seem  almost  that  the  influence  of  the  Oriental 
forms  of  obeisance  and  etiquette  had  extended  to 
Western  Europe,  in  place  of  that  softening  and 
liberalizing  of  the  East  to  which  the  world  had 
been  looking  forward  as  a  product  of  the  war.  The 
clouted  pan  talon  is  still  in  vigor.  The  seraglio 
ladies  vail  themselves  closely  as  ever;  the  Circas- 
sian girls  are  still  in  the  market;  we  hear  of  no 
grand  conversions  to  Western  Protestantism  ;  the 
Faithful  still  adore  the  Prophet;  and  the  oily  to- 
bacconists of  the  bazar  will  still  fleece  you  of  your 
piastres,  and  say — God  is  great ! 

Casting  our  eye  round  the  southern  horizon,  we 
see  Austria  putting  her  foot  on  the  sea,  and,  quick- 
ened by  the  sight  of  last  year's  fleets  from  England, 
building  at  Pola,  an  Illyrian  port  of  the  Adriatic, 
her  first  line-of-battle  ship,  to  be  propelled  by  a 
screw,  to  carry  ninety  guns,  and  to  be  called  the 
Emperor.  Two  others  of  equal  magnitude  are  to 
succeed  her  upon  the  stocks;  and,  with  the  Adriatic 
for  a  harbor  (for  Austria  virtually  controls  both 
coasts  as  far  as  Calabria  and  the  Ionian  Isles),  we 
may  look  for  the  growth  of  an  Austrian  navy. 

King  Bomba  still  holds  obstinately  to  his  tyran- 
nous tastes,  and  by  his  hardy  despotism  is  giving 
hope  and  courage  to  the  liberal  thinkers  of  Italy. 


Austrian  troops  are  moving  in  the  north  hither  and 
thither — from  Modena  to  Bologna,  and  from  Bo- 
logna back  to  Modena — watched  all  the  while  by 
the  envoys  of  England  and  of  Sardinia ;  and  the 
conviction  is  growing  stronger,  month  by  month, 
that  the  next  great  battle  between  court  and  people 
— between  the  august  feudal  ghosts  who  wear  old 
armor,  and  the  new  idea  of  ballot-boxes  and  legis- 
lation by  discussion — will  be  fought  upon  the  plains 
of  Italy.  There  is  a  dream,  which  many  imagin- 
ative ones  are  dreaming,  of  an  Italian  kingdom, 
which  shall  join  Naples  to  Lombardy,  and  cover 
Rome  and  Tuscany — which  shall  disenthrall  Sicil- 
ians, and  leave  the  Pope  only  a  priest — which  shall 
have  merciful  laws,  and  railways — which  shall 
drive  away  brigandage,  and^et  up  schools.  We 
hope  the  dream  may  become  real. 

Can  we  spend  a  word — if  only  for  pity — on  poor 
Spain?  An  old  dead  hulk  of  a  gallant  nation, 
with  only  a  chivalrous  shadow  of  the  ancient 
bravery  to  swear  by,  Avrapping  its  poverty  round 
in  the  old  Castilian  cloak  grown  threadbare,  and 
shading  the  sunken  eye  with  draggled  plumes.  It 
lacks  the  vigor  to  cope  with  newness ;  it  lacks  the 
wealth  to  sustain  the  old.  What  will  come  out 
of  these  Escurial  embers,  that  sparkle  from  time 
to  time  as  if  heat  were  in  them,  Heaven  only  can 
tell. 


From  Madrid  toward  Paris,  as  we  journey  in 
our  journal-car,  we  come  upon  the  little  village  of 
Renteria,  in  the  province  of  Pampeluna.  It  is 'no 
noticeable  village  in  itself,  and  only  mentioned 
now  because  its  name  has  come  up  in  connection 
with  a  legal  trial  in  the  Paris  courts,  which  has 
latterly  excited  a  large  share  of  attention.  We 
allude  to  the  action  recently  brought  by  a  certain 
Madame  Pescatore,  in  which  the  famous  M.  Chaix 
d'Est-Ange  appeared  for  the  complainant. 

The  story  of  the  affair  is  this :  Monsieur  Jean- 
Pierre  Pescatore,  born  somewhere  about  1793,  in  the 
city  of  Luxembourg,  after  having  served  through 
the  wars  of  the  first  empire,  returned  to  his  native 
place  in  the  year  1814,  and  associated  himself  in 
business  with  an  elder  brother,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  manufactory  of  tobacco.  Two 
years  after  the  elder  brother  retired,  leaving  all 
the  business,  which  was  very  lucrative,  in  the 
hands  of  Jean  Pescatore.  This  latter,  at  the  same 
period,  married  a  sister  of  his  brother's  wife,  who 
died  a  few  years  thereafter  without  leaving  any 
issue. 

In  process  of  time  M.  Jean  Pescatore  removed 
to  Paris,  and  became  the  proprietor  of  a  magnifi- 
cent hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges;  he  also  pur- 
chased a  large  vineyard  in  Medoc,  with  the  cha- 
teau of  Giscours.  His  property  still  increasing 
rapidly,  he  became  the  owner  of  that  fine  estate 
once  belonging  to  the  distinguished  agriculturist 
Morel  de  Vinde,  and  lying  near  to  St.  Cloud.  Be- 
tween these  places  M.  Pescatore,  grown  a  bon- 
vivant  as  well  as  millionaire,  divided  his  time. 
His  winters  were  passed  in  Paris,  summer  and 
spring  at  the  Celle  St.  Cloud,  and  the  season  of 
the  vintage  at  his  chateau  of  Giscours. 

In  the  year  183L>,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Italy,  he  brought  with  him  to  his  hotel  of  the  Rue 
St.  Georges,  a  lady  under  the  name  of  Madame 
Weber,  whose  history  was  involved  in  that  grace- 
ful mystery  which  enfolds  so  many  of  the  fair  ones 
of  the  gay  capital.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  pretended  .Madame  Welter  was  simply  Made- 
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moiselle  Anne-Catliarinc  Weber,  born  in  Switzer- 
land, of  a  commanding  iigure  and  address,  and 
whose  age  might  be  any  -where  between  thirty  and 
forty. 

It  appears  that  this  lady  entered  the  hotel  of 
M.  Pescatore  in  the  alleged  capacity  of  housekeep- 
er, and  occupied  a  little  room  adjoining  the  kitchen. 
Two  years  after  she  was  promoted  to  a  place  in  the 
salle  a  manger,  appeared  at  the  table  of  M.  Pes- 
catore, though  retiring  on  the  removal  of  the.  cloth. 
A  year  later,  she  had  conquered  the  position  of 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  both  received  and  en- 
tertained the  guests  of  M.  Pescatore.  So  entire, 
indeed,  was  the  dominion  that  she  won  over  the 
master  of  the  house,  by  her  happy  administration 
of  domestic  duties,  and  by  the  prudent  exercise  of 
such  charms  of  person  or  conversation  as  she  pos- 
sessed, that  she  was  treated  by  all  the  retainers  of 
the  house,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  millionaire,  as 
Madame  Pescatore. 

In  the  year  1851  M.  Pescatore  made  his  usual 
visit  to  his  estates  of  Medoc,  accompanied  by  (Ma- 
dame Pescatore)  Catharine  Weber.  It  happened 
that  this  year  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  was 
making  his  pastoral  round  of  visits  to  adjoining 
parishes  at  the  period  of  M.  Pescatore's  sojourn  at 
Giscours.  The  neighboring  village  wanted  a  bell, 
and  the  proprietor  of  Giscours  signified'  to  the  pre- 
late that  he  would  be  most  happy  to  supply  one, 
and  to  assume  all  needed  repairs  to  the  steeple  of 
the  parish  church.  In  due  time  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  Archbishop  returned  for  the  chris- 
tening of  the  bell.  M.  Pescatore  invited  the  prelate 
to  make  his  home,  for  the  time,  at  the  chateau  of 
Giscours. 

The  Archbishop  regretted  that  he  could  not  give 
such  countenance  to  the  irregular  life  of  M.  Pesca- 
tore, and  took  the  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  old 
gentleman  a  change  in  his  scandalous  life,  and  a 
retrievement  of  his  error,  by  giving  to  his  union 
with  Madame  Pescatore  the  sanction  of  a  church 
marriage. 

M.  Pescatore  objected  that  a  priestly  marriage 
involved  a  civil  marriage,  which,  in  its  turn,  would 
give  a  publicity  to  the  affair  which  he  too  much 
dreaded.  The  world  believed  him  to  be  privately 
married ;  why  undeceive  people  ?  It  would  create 
estrangement  from  his  family :  more  than  all,  as  a 
merchant,  he  was  unwilling  to  make  that  public 
exposition  of  his  affairs  which  the  marriage  con- 
tract would  require. 

The  Archbishop  replied  that  there  wras  a  means 
of  avoiding  this;  to  wit,  contracting  a  religious 
marriage  in  a  foreign  country.  If  Mademoiselle 
Weber  was  reared  a  Protestant,  she  could  forswear 
her  faith. 

In  view  of  this  easy  arrangement,  M.  Pescatore 
determined  to  purify  his  life  by  the  priestly  dis- 
pensation. It  was  too  far  to  cross  the  Channel 
for  the  blessing  of  Cardinal  Wiseman;  the  parties, 
therefore,  decided  upon  Spain. 

The  Archbishop  undertook  to  prepare  the  ivay. 
The  first  object  was  to  secure  a  suppression  of  the 
usual  publication  of  the  bans.  By  interposition 
of  the  Archbishop,  an  order  to  this  effect  was  se- 
cured from  those  prelates  who  governed  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  in  the  dioceses  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles (the  proper  parishes  of  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Pescatore).  This  license  was  duly  forward- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  to  the  Spanish  bishop  of 
Pampelnna,  who,  in  his  turn,  transmitted  license 
to  the  Cure  of  Renteria,  authorizing  him  to  join  in 


marriage  certain  French  parties,  who  would  apply 
to  him  within  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  a  priest 
of  their  own  nation. 

All  happened  as  arranged ;  the  Cure  of  Renteria 
blessed  the  union  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pesca- 
tore ;  secrecy  was  strictly  observed ;  the  life  of  the 
millionaire  was  purified  in  the  eyes  of  the  Archbish- 
op ;  and  his  excellency  could  indulge  freely  in  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Chateau  of  Giscours. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1851. 

In  December  of  1855  M.  Pescatore  died  in  his 
Hotel  of  the  Rue  St.  Georges,  leaving  a  fortune  of 
between  ten  and  twelve  millions  of  francs,  some 
three  millions  of  realty,  and  the  balance  in  person- 
al property. 

By  his  will  he  devised  to  Madame  Pescatore  the 
life-use  of  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges,  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  of  capital,  besides  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  twenty  thousand  francs. 

But  Madame  Pescatore,  making  now  public  at- 
testation of  her  marriage,  claims  not  only  as  lega- 
tee, but  as  legal  wife  of  the  deceased.  As  legatee 
only,  it  will  be  seen,  she  secures  some  eighty  thou- 
sand francs  of  revenue ;  but  if  she  can  establish 
her  position  as  wife,  she  can  claim  one-half  the 
heritage,  i.  e.,  some  five  millions  of  francs. 

This  is  the  question  before  the  Paris  courts  : 
Was  Madame  Pescatore,  or  Catharine  Weber,  in 
the  eye  of  the  French  law,  the  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased ? 

The  heirs,  it  appears,  proposed  a  compromise  to 
the  ambitious  widow,  by  which  she  should  be  se- 
cured one  million  of  capital,  besides  an  annual 
revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  This 
she  declined  as  insxijjisante. 

The  trial  has  attracted  the  more  attention  from 
the  fact  of  its  bringing  to  view  a  certain  antago- 
nism between  the  Church  and  Civil  Polity.  Is  a 
simple  religious  marriage  good  in  law  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion suggested. 

The  priests  say  yes ;  but  we  think  the  men  of 
the  long  robes,  countenanced  by  the  imperial  smile 
of  the  great  civil  master  of  the  French  state,  will 
say  no. 

A  new  interest  has  been  added  to  this  trial  by 
the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  per- 
haps frighted  by  the  position  of  antagonism  to  the 
civil  power  into  which  he  was  thrown,  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  imperial  judge,  professing  his  full 
respect  for  the  proper  laws  of  the  land,  and  ex- 
plaining his  conduct  as  prompted  by  moral  consid- 
erations purely,  and  by  a  wish  to  give  a  religious 
character  to  what  was  otherwise  an  odious  irregu- 
larity. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  Madame  Pescatore 
will  have  to  content  herself  with  the  legacy  of  her 
husband  of  Renteria,  and  that  the  heirs  of  the 
wealthy  tobacconist  will  secure  the  lion's  share  of 
his  fortune. 


We  go  to  the  feuilletons  for  another  illustration 
of  French  life — perhaps  true,  perhaps  untrue,  but 
thoroughly  French. 

Marguerite,  a  middle-aged  cook  in  a  bourgeois 
house  of  Paris,  not  boasting  to  be  cordon  bleu,  and 
contenting  herself  with  three  hundred  francs  per 
annum,  finds  herself  ill  one  day — very  ill.  So  she 
asks  a  notary  to  be  summoned,  and  her  nephew,  a 
fat  lout,  who  sits  all  day  upon  the  box  of  aji 
before  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  The  notary  and 
the  nephew  come,  and  go  ;  the  former  earn  tag 
away  with  him  a  great  budget  of  papers,  which 
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Marguerite  has  taken  from  a  shattered  ecritoire 
hidden  in  her  portmanteau. 

She  bids  her  employer  adieu,  and  dies.  The 
notary  comes  and  says  he  will  charge  himself  with 
the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  and  tells  the  astonish- 
ed bourgeoise,  who  has  just  lost  her  femme  de  me- 
nage, that  the  cook  was  really  the  Marquise  de  Bas- 
selin  !  and  her  son,  the  cab-driver,  a  marquis ! 

The  story,  says  the  French  moralist,  is  simple 
enough,  and  natural.  Marguerite  was  a  pretty 
peasant  girl,  decoyed  on  a  time  to  live  in  the 
Chateau  Basselin,  where  the  old  Marquis  de  Basse- 
lin  devoted  himself  to  a  crazy  search  after  discov- 
eries in  chemistry.  But  the  cure  of  the  parish 
wrought  upon  him  to  redeem  his  character  and 
that  of  the  pretty  peasant  girl  by  marriage.  So 
Marguerite  became  Marchioness  of  Basselin,  and 
her  son  heir  to  the  title.  The  old  marquis  died 
without  a  penny,  and  the  bereaved  Marguerite, 
finding  her  way  to  Paris,  sought  a  home  in  a  quiet 
bourgeois  family,  where  she  could  turn  her  early 
peasant  education  to  account,  and  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  son,  who  passed  for  her  nephew. 
She  had  kept  her  secret  till  her  last  hours,  when  she 
had  told  all  to  the  notary ;  given  to  him  the  papers 
of  the  Marquis,  and  a  letter  in  her  own  hand  to  a 
kinsman  of  her  husband,  conceived  in  this  strain : 

M  Monsieur  le  Comte, — Monsieur  X ■,  notary,  will 

hand  you  papers,  duly  authenticated,  which  will  show  you 
that  I  stand  to  you  in  the  relation  of  aunt,  by  my  mar- 
riage with  your  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Basselin.  The 
same  papers  will  prove  that  Bichu,  who  drives  a  fiacre 

for  Monsieur  F ,  is  your  cousin-germain,  the  Marquis 

de  Basselin. 

"These  revelations  have  not  teen  previously  made, 
since  I  had  no  wish  to  disturb  your  quietude  by  forcing 
upon  you  a  kinship  which  I  knew  must  be  ungrateful  to 
you. 

"  But  now  that  I  am  dead,  I  hope  you  will  reward  my 
forbearance  by  burying  me  decently,  and  by  helping  my 
boy  Bichu  to  some  better  station  in  life.  He  will  never 
learn  his  title  till  he  learns  it  from  yourself." 

The  Count  sent  five  hundred  francs  to  bury  his 
aunt,  but  has  left  the  boy  Bichu  upon  his  box. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  are  gratified  with  Amer- 
ican news  in  our  foreign  files,  but  just  now  our  eye 
falls  upon  a  San  Francisco  letter,  addressed  to  a 
leading  journal  of  Continental  Europe,  conveying 
to  European  readers  the  assurance  that  the  organ- 
ization and  action  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
San  Francisco  is  but  a  preparatory  step  for  a  sep- 
aration of  California  from  the  Federal  Union,  and 
for  a  declaration  of  independence. 

The  programme  suggested  by  this  far-seeing 
correspondent  is,  first  to  impeach  and  remove  those 
officers,  State  or  municipal,  who  have  gained  their 
election  by  alleged  frauds,  to  fill  their  places  with 
sound  committee  men,  to  issue  writs  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Legislature,  who  shall  vote  the  act  of 
separation  and  of  independence ! 

Yet  another  foreign  bit  of  Americanism  is  con- 
tained in  this  pleasant  satire  from  the  Independance 
Beige  of  Brussels : 

11  The  American  Banner,  of  Mississippi,  the  jour- 
nal of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Prewett,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"  '  We  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  our  read- 
ers that  we  have  associated  with  us  in  the  editorial 
conduct  of  this  paper,  during  the  electioneering 
campaign,  Mr.  John  T.  Smith,  a  talented  writer 
and  an  enthusiastic  American.  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  connected  for  fourteen  years  with  the  press 


of  Mississippi ;  and  although  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
treme courtesy  and  most  charming  character,  he 
has  already  fought  five  duels,  in  each  of  which  he 
has  killed  his  man. 

"  '  He  now  puts  at  our  editorial  service,  not  only 
a  mass  of  political  argumentation  of  the  first  char- 
acter, but  also  two  capital  swords,  a  Sharpe's  rifle, 
two  six-shooting  revolvers,  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  gutta  percha  canes,  to  say  nothing  of  two 
extremely  pretty  steel  poniards. 

"  '  We  ask  for  him  a  cordial  reception  by  the 
body  of  political  writers. 

"'N.B. — Challenges  are  only  received  at  the 
editor's  room  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon.' " 

The  best,  or  the  worst  of  the  joke  is,  that  this 
advertisement  is  published  and  received  in  Europe 
as  issued  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  Independence  readers  have  not  a  doubt  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  thus  provided  himself  in  view  of  his 
editorial  responsibilities,  and  will  dispose  of  at  least 
a  duel  a  month  until  the  election  shall  be  decided. 


While  speaking  of  editors  we  must  note  a  most 
feeling  lament  of  Jules  Lecomte  over  the  present 
lifeless  condition  of  French  literature.  "  We  are 
wearied,"  he  says,  "of  the  sight  of  the  old  names 
of  the  Academy :  they  belong  to  a  generation  gone. 
Still  it  is  Guizot,  and  Cousin,  and  Thiers,  and  De 
Tocqueville  which  appear  upon  the  placards  of  the 
publishers.  No  new  names  are  coming  to  fill  their 
places.  The  romancists  are  turning  their  faculties 
to  quite  other  account.  Goslan,  Mery,  and  La- 
croix  have  forsaken  the  feuilleton  for  the  theatre ; 
Xavier  Eyma  has  entered  upon  finance ;  Arsene 
Houssaie  is  given  over  to  speculation  in  city  en- 
terprises; Alberic  Second  has  turned  into  archi- 
tect, and  a  host  of  others,  more  or  less  known  in  the 
circulating  libraries,  have  abandoned  the  ungrate- 
ful task  of  romance-making  for  a  venture  upon  that 
tide  of  speculation  in  rents  and  stocks  which  has 
borne  many  a  man  in  these  last  years  to  fortune." 

Here  and  there  a  pen-holder,  however,  under 
Imperial  patronage,  is  working  pleasedly  and  ef- 
fectively in  view  of  swift  returns.  Thus  Monsieur 
de  St.  Albin  is  engaged  upon  a  magnificent  history 
of  the  Palaces  of  St.  Cloud  and  of  Versailles,  in 
which  every  plafond,  every  corridor,  and  every 
court  is  to  have  its  illustration  and  its  record.  It 
will  be  printed  at  the  Imperial  Press,  and  will  earn, 
without  doubt,  an  Imperial  reward. 

Again,  another  lucky  litterateur,  a  protege  of 
the  Empress,  M.  Damas  Henard,  has  undertaken 
pleasantly  to  flatter  the  Castilian  spirit  of  his  Im- 
perial mistress  by  a  grand  historic  account  of  the 
old  Spanish  poem  of  the  "  Cid." 

Girardin,  the  once  active  editor  of  the  Presse, 
who  has  now  grown  silent  with  his  pen,  has  de- 
voted his  energies  to  speculations  which  have  made 
him  a  millionaire.  Among  the  last  of  these  is  the 
project  of  supplying  the  working-men  of  Paris  with 
cheap  homes,  constructed  of  timber,  and  movable. 
For  this  purpose  land  has  already  been  leased  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  Hippodrome,  just  without  the 
Arc  de  l'Etoile,  where  the  erections  have  com- 
menced. The  houses  are  tenement  houses,  capable 
of  accommodating  four  or  five  working-men,  with 
their  families,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  a  year.  They  are  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  moved  wherever  low 
ground-rents  or  other  advantages  may  favor  their 
location. 
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Street-goers  and  strangers  in  Paris,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  newer  things,  look  curiously  at  these  im- 
provised houses,  grouped  about  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  Hois  de  Boulogne. 

The  old,  Middle  Age  town  of  the  Jacquerie  has 
latterly  called  attention  again  ;  and  every  night  a 
watchman  holds  his  place  upon  the  top  of  the  tow- 
er to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  city.  It  is  a  re- 
vival of  its  old  use  once  more  ;  but  with  the  added 
appliances  of  modern  art,  for  now  the  tower  watch- 
man can  communicate  in  an  instant,  by  electric 
telegraph,  with  the  most  distant  barrack  of  the 
metropolis. 

Yet  another  ornament  for  the  city,  and  another 
Napoleonic  monument,  is  proposed  by  the  Senator 
Dupin.  He  urges  that  the  action  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  conducting  the  nation  gloriously  and  honora- 
bly through  the  late  war,  and  in  giving  the  French 
name  a  prestige  of  dignity  which  it  has  never  had 
before,  is  deserving  of  some  monumental  commem- 
oration. He  therefore  proposes  a  new  bronze  col- 
umn of  Trajan,  to  be  erected  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  with  the  broad 
avenue  leading  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  three  sides  of  its  base  to  com- 
memorate, by  bas-relief  sculpture,  recent  victories 
of  the  French  in  Algeria  and  the  East ;  and  the 
fourth  side,  looking  toward  the  Palace  Garden, 
inscribed  "  To  Napoleon  the  Third."  The  spiral 
of  the  column  is  to  show  a  processional  array  of 
French  glories,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor 
is  to  crown  the  summit.  Such  is  the  project  of 
the  faithful  Senate ;  its  execution  or  abandonment 
will  depend  upon  the  French  master. 

Of  all  civic  displays  Belgium  has  just  now  given 
the  crowning  wonder.  The  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  coronation  of  King  Leopold  has  been 
celebrated  by  fetes  in  almost  every  city  of  his  little 
kingdom ;  but  the  three  festal  days  on  which  the 
anniversary  was  honored  in  Brussels  were  the  cap- 
ital days  of  the  show.  One  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  too  noticeable  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out special  mention ;  we  refer  to  the  moving  rep- 
resentation of  the  great  historic  epochs  belonging 
to  Belgium  or  to  Flanders. 

By  leave  of  our  readers  we  will  glance  at  this — 
whisking  away  for  the  hour's  outlook  to  the  royal 
square  of  Brussels.  The  King's  palace,  the  palace 
of  Orange,  and  the  palace  of  the  Belgian  deputies, 
all  look  down  upon  this  square,  upon  which  opens 
the  Royal  Park,  whose  grand  central  avenue  brings 
to  mind  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

A  warm  sun  of  later  July  is  shining  on  the  pave- 
ment and  the  palaces.  The  swords  and  casques 
of  a  battalion  of  carabineers  are  gleaming  on  the 
square.  Swarms  of  people,  not  wearied  with  two 
days  of  continuous  festivity,  are  crowding  up  be- 
hind the  soldiery — looking  at  the  palace  balconies, 
whore  the  royal  family  and  its  guests  are  gather- 
ing, and  where  the  splendid  costumes  of  general 
officers  and  of  European  diplomacy  are  mingling 
with  the  gay  colored  plumes  and  silks  of  an  army 
of  ladies. 

As  the  clock  on  the  Tower  of  St.  Gudule  sounds 
three,  there  is  an  opening  in  the  ranks  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  palace  square,  and,  preceded  by  mili- 
tary music,  the  first  great  car  of  the  Historic  Cav- 
alcade comes  in. 

Upon  its  summit  appears  Clodion,  the  head  of 
the  old  Merovingian  dynast}-,  clad  in  the  armor 
of  his  time,  girt  about  with  his  two-handed  sword, 


and  reclining  upon  a  huge  shield,  which  is  borne 
up  by  six  Frank  warriors.  These  in  their  turn 
stand  upon  the  bastions  of  an  ancient  Gallic  for- 
tress, from  whose  base  four  rivers  run,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  old  Frank  domain.  Roman  prison- 
ers in  red  tunics,  goaded  by  stalwart  warriors,  go 
before  and  after  the  car  of  the  conqueror  Clodion  ; 
and  Prankish  women  with  implements  of  husband- 
ry, and  Prankish  husbandmen  driving  their  cattle, 
follow  in  the  company  toward  such  new  home  as 
the  conqueror  may  win. 

After  this  comes  the  car  of  Luxembourg,  conse- 
crated to  St.  Hubert,  patron  of  the  country.  There 
are  Amazons,  there  are  pikemen,  there  are  pages 
in  green,  who  make  his  escort.  There  are  splen- 
did trophies  of  the  chase,  magnificent  stag-hounds 
held  in  leash,  branching  antlers,  and  the  winding 
of  a  hunter's  horn. 

Godefroy  de  Bouillon  is  on  this  car  of  Luxem- 
bourg, revived  with  all  the  appointments  of  dress, 
armor,  and  escort  belonging  to  his  day. 

The  city  of  Hainault  comes  next,  Avith  magnifi- 
cence of  other  sort.  Her  car,  looming  fifty  feet 
above  the  pavement,  represents  a  Byzantine  cita- 
del, with  all  its  turrets,  its  drawbridges,  its  bas- 
tions ;  and  seated  upon  one  of  these,  in  imperial 
purple,  is  Baldwin,  the  Flemish  Emperor  of  the 
East,  the  successor  of  Constantine.  His  throne 
gleams  with  jewels  and  gold.  His  faithful  cru- 
sading warriors  are  around  him.  Men  in  armor, 
with  vizors  clown,  attend  the  car,  and  eight  mag- 
nificent horses,  caparisoned  as  were  those  of  Bald- 
win at  Constantinople,  drag  it  before  the  balcony 
of  the  King.  Arrived  here,  a  cohort  of  sixty  min- 
strels, in  the  dress  of  Troubadour  times,  advance 
within  ear-shot  of  the  royal  circle,  and,  kneeling, 
chant  a  Middle  Age  ditty  of  love  and  war.  Then 
these  rise  and  pass  on ;  and  Emperor  Baldwin,  on 
his  throne,  passes  around  an  angle  of  the  palace, 
giving  place  to  those  heroic  Flemish  commoners 
and  fierce  artisans  who  defended  their  liberties 
against  France.  We  see  the  brave  Jacques  Van 
Artevelde,  with  his  son  Philip,  and  a  score  of  gal- 
lant companions,  and  we  hear  them  shouting 
"  Flandre  au  Lion  /"  in  the  ears  of  the  King. 

After  these  comes  the  magnificent  cavalcade  of 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  First,  eighty 
cavaliers  in  Burgundian  colors,  with  pennants  wav- 
ing; then  fifty  yeomen  with  their  staves,  followed 
by  six  trumpeters ;  after  these  the  knight-heralds 
and  the  pages ;  then  the  magnificent  company  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  gala  dress — 
the  cushions  of  velvet,  with  the  ducal  crown  and 
sceptre;  last  of  all,  Philip  himself,  upon  a  white 
charger  splendidly  caparisoned. 

The  court  and  times  of  Charles  V.  had  also  its 
representation,  with  pretty  Belgian  women  play- 
ing Marguerite  of  Austria  and  Marguerite  of  Par- 
ma. Philip  of  Spain  too,  made  up  after  old  pic- 
tures, rode  by  under  the  balcony  of  the  King. 
Rubens,  and  Yandyck,  and  Mansfeld  had  their 
appropriate  places  in  the  cavalcade ;  and  modern 
Belgium,  with  her  arts,  her  agriculture,  and  her 
trade,  brought  up  the  rear  of  this  moving  historic 
pageant. 

It  had  been  prepared  under  the  design  of  the 
first  artists  of  Belgium,  and  not  a  costume  or  a 
sword-hilt  but  was  true  to  its  age  and  use.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  exhibited  such  a  perfect  and 
gorgeous  rendering  of  national  history  ;  such  a  ren- 
dering as  would  make  every  Belgian-  ^roud  of  Uie 
past  and  of  the  present. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 
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Star's  Dnmirr. 

"1VTOW  it  is  October.  The  "deep  and  crimson 
_Li  streak"  which  the  sweet  Poet  spake  of  is  dis- 
closed by  the  dying  leaves.  Every  where,  in  a 
few  days,  all  the  woodlands  will  present  a  "  sea  of 
flowers" — of  gold,  and  crimson,  and  scarlet,  and 
russet-brown.     October ! 

"  Solemn,  yet  beautiful  to  view, 

Month  of  my  heart!  thou  dawnest  here, 
With  sad  and  faded  leaves  to  strew 

Pale  summer's  melancholy  bier: 
The  moaning  of  thy  winds  I  hear, 

As  the  red  sunset  dies  afar, 
And  bars  of  purple  clouds  appear, 

Obscuring  every  western  star. 

"I  look  to  Nature,  and  behold 

My  life's  dim  emblems  rustling  round, 
In  hues  of  crimson  and  of  gold — 

The  year's  dead  honors  on  the  ground : 
And  sighing  with  the  winds,  I  feel, 

While  their  low  pinions  murmur  by, 
How  much  their  sweeping  tones  reveal 

Of  life  and  human  destiny. 

44  Alas  for  Time,  and  Death,  and  Care  ! 

"What  gloom  about  our  way  they  fling! 
Like  clouds  in  autumn's  gusty  air, 

The  burial  pageant  of  the  spring. 
The  dreams  that  each  successive  year 

Seemed  bathed  in  hues  of  brighter  pride, 
At  last  like  withered  leaves  appear, 

And  sleep  in  darkness  side  by  side." 

Yes ;  but  there  comes  a  spring,  when  all  shall 
be  again  renewed :  when  the  flowers  shall  appear 
again  upon  the  earth ;  when  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  shall  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  shall  be  heard  in  the  land.  Precious  type 
of  the  resurrection  of  this  frail,  failing,  dying  body ! 
— type  of  the  immortal  life  ! 


They  tell  a  good  clerical  anecdote  of  an  eccen- 
tric clergyman  in  Massachusetts,  which  may  not 
be  without  its  influence  in  places  where  they  do 
not  think  enough  of  the  Supreme  to  keep  His 
House  of  Worship  in  repair : 

"  A  neighboring  minister,  with  whom  he  was 
about  to  exchange,  said  to  him,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  peculiar  bluntness  of  his  character  : 

"  'You  will  find  some  panes  of  glass  broken  in 
the  pulpit  window,  and  possibly  you  may  suffer 
from  the  cold.  The  cushion,  too,  is  in  a  bad  con- 
dition; but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  say  any  thing  to 
my  people  on  the  subject — they  are  poor,  and  can't 
help  it.' 

11 '  Oh  no  !  oh  no  !'  was  the  reply. 

u  But  before  the  minister  left  home  he  filled  a 
bag  with  rags,  and  took  it  with  him.  When  he 
had  been  in  the  pulpit  a  short  time,  feeling  some- 
what incommoded  by  the  too  free  circulation  of 
air,  he  deliberately  took  from  the  bag  a  handful  or 
two  of  rags,  and  stuffed  them  into  the  window** 
Toward  the  close  of  his  discourse,  which  was  more 
or  less  upon  the  duties  of  a  people  toward  their 
clergymen,  he  became  very  animated,  and  pur- 
posely brought  down  both  fists  with  tremendous 
force  upon  the  pulpit  cushion. 

"The  feathers  flew  in  all  directions.  He  in- 
stantly checked  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and 
simply  exclaiming,  '  Why,  how  these  feathers  fly  ." 
proceeded  with  his  sermon. 

"  His  end  was  accomplished.  He  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  not  addressing  the  society  on  the 
subject,  but  he  had  taught  them  a  lesson  which 


was  not  to  be  misunderstood.  They  took  the  hint ; 
for  on  the  next  Sabbath  the  window  and  the  cush- 
ion were  found  in  excellent  repair,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  resident  minister." 

"  '  To  all  whom  it  may  concern.'  IMy  dear  Sir, 
there  is  a  world  of  plain  common  sense  in  the  fol- 
lowing, '  if,'  as  Hamlet  says,  '  our  wisdom  could 
but  find  it  out:' 

"  '  Madam,'  said  a  husband  to  his  young  wife,  in 
a  little  altercation,  which  will  sometimes  spring 
up  in  '  the  best  of  families,'  '  when  a  man  and  his 
wife  have  quarreled,  and  each  considers  the  other 
at  fault,  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
advance  toward  a  reconciliation?' 

"  '  The  best-hearted  and  wisest  of  the  two,'  said 
the  wife,  putting  up  her  rosy  mouth  for  a  kiss, 
which  was  given  with  an  unction.  She  had  con- 
quered !" 

There  is  affectation  of  quizzing-glasses,  nowa- 
days, by  persons  who  do  not  require  them  at  all, 
and  who  only  use  them  because  they  make  a  grace- 
ful dangle  over  a  shirt-frill,  a  cataract  of  scarf,  and 
a  virgin-white  waistcoat.  Let  any  summer  visitor 
at  Saratoga  or  Newport  say  if  this  be  not  the  fact. 
We  have  seen  a  young  "  blood,"  Avith  his  eye-glass 
screwed  into  his  eye,  when  there  were  observers  to 
notice  it,  suddenly  forget  himself  and  take  up  a 
newspaper,  which  he  read  without  the  aid  of  his 
dangling  appendage,  although  it  Avas  the  finest 
print.  Nothing  more  supremely  snobbish  can  be 
conceived. 

There  is  a  story  in  point  told  of  a  Scottish 
clergyman  of  some  note,  Avho  Avas  one  day  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  dressed  in  his 
rough,  country  clothes,  when  a  young  lady,  the 
leader  of  a  group  of  fashionable  belles,  surveyed 
him  through  her  quizzing-glass  rather  more  curi- 
ously than  he  thought  consistent  with  female  deli- 
cacy. Seeming  suddenly  to  recollect  her,  he  Avalk- 
ed  up  to  her  briskly,  and  seizing  her  by  the  hand 
Avith  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  ac- 
costed her  with  : 

"  My  dear  Maria,  hoAV  do  you  do  ?  Hoav  did 
you  leave  your  Avorthy  father  and  venerable  moth- 
er— those  poor  but  honest  people  ?  and  Avhen  did 
you  come  to  tOAvn  ?" 

All  this  Avas  expressed  Avith  the  rapidity  and 
energy  of  an  old  and  familiar  friend,  and  Avith  an 
air  a  little  saAroring  of  superiority. 

The  astonished  fair  one,  who  had  not  time  to 
AvithdraAv  her  hand,  said,  Avith  not  a  little  alarm, 

"You  are  mistaken,  Sir? 

"  What !"  he  replied,  "  is  it  possible,  my  dear, 
that  you  do  not  know  me  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,  Sir  !" 

"  Neither  do  I  you"  said  the  parson.  "  Good- 
morning,  madam  !"  and  making  a  ceremonious 
boAv,  he  walked  sIoavIv  aAvay. 

The  young  Avoman  was  perfectly  cured  there- 
after of  quizzing  strangers  in  the  street. 


Moore  mentions  in  his  diary  a  very  amusing 
anecdote  of  John  Kemble.  lie  avus  performing 
one  night  at  some  country  theatre,  in  one  of  his 
faA'orite  parts,  and  being  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  squalling  of  a  child  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, he  became  not  a  little  angry  at  the  rival 
performance.  Walking  with  solemn  step  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  addressing  the  audience  in 
his  most  tragic  tone,  he  said : 
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"Unless  the  play  is  stopped,  the  child  can  not 
possibly  go  on !" 

The  loud  laugh  which  followed  this  ridiculous 
transposition  of  his  meaning,  relaxed  even  the 
nerves  of  the  immortal  Hamlet,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  laugh  with  his  auditors. 


Apropos  of  Moore's  diary ;  here  is  another  lit- 
tle anecdote  which  is  well  worthy  of  preservation 
in  the  Drawer ;  a  good  lesson  it  is,  moreover,  to 
those  who  '  expect  to  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 
ing' in  the  pulpit : 

"An  anecdote  of  Dr.  Barnes,  who  is  now  about 
ninety-five  years  of  age,  rather  amused  me.  Be- 
ing sometimes  (as  even  younger  men  might  be)  in- 
clined to  sleep  a  little  during  the  sermon,  a  friend 
who  was  with  him  in  his  pew  one  Sunday  lately, 
having  joked  him  on  his  having  nodded  now  and 
then,  Barnes  insisted  that  he  had  been  awake  all 
the  time. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  said  his  friend,  '  can  you  tell  me 
what  the  sermon  was  about?' 

"  'Yes  I  can,'  he  answered;  'it  was  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  too  long !' " 


Young  doctors  are  sometimes  pretty  hard  beset 
by  old  invalid  "fogies,"  and  are  obliged  to  "put 
up"  with  a  great  many  things  at  first,  which  they 
would  be  very  far  from  "standing"  if  they  had 
broken  the  ice  and  got  into  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  in  our  own  good  city 
of  Gotham,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  because 
it  finds  its  way  to  the  Drawer  from  the  lips  of  a 
friend  who  heard  it. 

An  old  gouty,  hipped,  h}rpochondriacal  "irritant" 
of  a  patient,  in  the  absence  of  his  own  physician, 
calls  in  a  young  but  very  talented  new-beginner 
in  the  medical  way.     He  is  announced : 

"  How  do  you  do,  young  man  ?  You  are  a  doc- 
tar,  eh?" 

"  I  have  studied  the  medical  profession,  Sir, 
thoroughly,  and,  for  a  young  physician,  have  had 
my  share  of  practice." 

"  Oh,  yes ! — I  s'pose  so.  Yes,  yes.  Well,  young 
man,  let's  see  how  much  you  know.  What  is  the 
matter  with  me,  now  ?  You  can  tell  that,  can't 
you?" 

The  young  doctor  stepped  forward,  took  hold  of 
his  patient's  pulse  and  said, 

"I  can  better  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  when  you  tell  me  your  symptoms." 

'■'■Symptoms !  that  is  a  good  one!  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  what  isMhe  matter  with  me,  and  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  me. 
Shan't  do  it,  so  now  go  ahead !" 

Thus  prompted,  still  having  hold  of  the  old 
man's  wrist,  the  young  doctor  said, 

"  You  have  pains  across  your  loins,  have  you 
not,  when  you  first  get  up  in  the  morning  ?" 

"No,  Sir;  never  had  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
my  life,  as  I  ever  remember." 

"You  are  subject,  I  should  say,  to  occasional 
violent  headaches  ;  that  arises,  no  doubt,  from — " 

"  No  matter  about  that ;  you  can  dry  up  on  that 
point,  for  I  am  never  troubled  with  headache." 

"Let  me  look  at  your  tongue.  Ah!  I  thought 
so.  You  are  dyspeptic — flatulence  ;  your  diges- 
tive functions  are  out  of  order.  I  can  soon  rem- 
edy-" 

"  Hold  on !  nothing  of  the  kind.  I've  got  the 
digestive  powers  of  an  anaconda  !" 


The  doctor  dropped  his  "patient's"  wrist  in  dis- 
gust. 

"Perhaps  you  think  I  am  a  quack,  Sir,"  he 
said. 

"Ah!  you  have  hit  it  now — you're  right  for 
once,  any  way.  You  can't  tell  how  I  feel,  but  you 
can  tell  what  I  think.  Call  yourself  '  one  of  the 
Faculty' — you  haven't  got  a  faculty !" 

And  the  old  hypochondriac  bowed  his  visitor 
out  of  the  house. 


What  a  world  of  pain  must  have  been  conveyed 
to  "  W.  S.,"  of  "  Ringwood,  Hants,"  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  the  "  Personal"  advertisement  column 
of  the  London  Times  : 

"  '  W.  S.  — Your  letter  of  the  19th  has  been  re- 
ceived to-day.  The  acquaintance  has  ceased. 
'  Old  times  and  scenes'  are  painful,  and  full  of  re- 
gret. We  have  parted  forever.  I  am  about  to  be 
married.  Any  future  communication  will  be  re- 
turned unopened.     Farewell. — June  30." 

Poor  fellow!  No  use  in  his  appealing  to  the 
"remembrances  of  the  past"  with  such  a  stony- 
hearted coquette  as  this  young  lady  appears  to 
have  been.  She  had  doubtless  encouraged  him  on, 
until  she  had  found  some  other  string  to  her  bow, 
and  then  dropped  him  with  as  much  indifference  as 
if  she  had  never  awakened  a  tender  emotion  in  his 
bosom.  And  to  advertise  his  wrongs,  too !  Shame, 
madam ! 


This  is  a  pretty  thought,  prettily  expressed,  is 
it  not  ? 

"  Take  the  bright  shell 

From  its  home  in  the  lea, 
And  wherever  it  goes 
It  will  sing  of  the  sea. 

"So  take  the  fond  heart 

From  its  home  and  its  hearth, 
'Twill  sing  of  the  'oved 
To  the  ends  of  the  earth.1" 

Tom  Moore  might  have  written  that — but  he 
didn't. 


Here,  reader,  is  a  little  picture  of  one  kind  of 
"human  natur,"  that,  while  it  will  make  you 
laugh,  conveys  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  not  un- 
worthy of  heed.  The  story  is  of  a  gentleman  trav- 
eling through  Canada  in  the  winter  of  1839,  who, 
after  a  long  day's  ride,  stopped  at  a  road-side  inn 
called  the  "  Lion  Tavern,"  where  the  contents  of 
the  stage-coach,  numbering  some  nine  persons, 
soon  gathered  around  the  cheerful  fire. 

Among  the  occupants  of  the  room  was  an  ill- 
looking  cur,  who  had  shown  its  wit  by  taking  up 
its  quarters  in  so  comfortable  an  apartment.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  landlord  entered,  and  observing 
the  dog,  remarked : 

"Fine  dog,  that;  is  he  yours,  Sir?"  appealing 
to  one  of  the  passengers. 

"No,  Sir." 

"Beautiful  dog!  yours,  Sir?"  addressing  him- 
self to  a  second. 

" No!"  was  the  blunt  reply. 

"  Come  here,  Pup  !    Perhaps  he  is  yours,  Sir  ?" 

"  No !"  was  again  the  reply. 

"Very  sagacious  animal!  Belongs  to  you,  I 
suppose.  Sir?" 

"  No,  he  doesn't !" 

"  Then  he  is  yours,  and  you  have  a  treasure  in 
him,  Sir,"  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  animal  a 
cracker. 
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"  No,  Sir,  he  is  not!" 

"  Oh !"  (with  a  smile)  "he  belongs  to  you,  asamat- 
ter  of  course,  then  ?"  addressing  the  last  passenger. 

"  Me  I   I  wouldn't  have  him  as  a  gift !" 

"  Then,  you  dirty,  mean,  contemptible  whelp, 
get  out !"  And  with  that  the  host  gave  him  such 
a  kick  as  sent  him  howling  into  the  street,  amidst 
the  roars  of  the  company. 

There  was  one  honest  dog  in  that  company,  but 
the  two-legged  specimen  was  a  little  "  too  sweet  to 
be  wholesome." 


Dr.  Johnson  was  thought  not  to  be  very  court- 
eous, if  he  was  not  very  impolite,  when  he  replied 
to  a  question  as  to  how  he  liked  a  very  "  difficult" 
but  hazy  piece  of  music,  to  which  he  had  just  been 
compelled  to  listen, 

"Difficult!  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  it 
were  impossible  /" 

But  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  outdoes 
him  (the  old,  uncouth  Leviathan !)  both  in  satire 
and  in  courtesy.  After  listening  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  very  energetic  French  pianist — a  sort  of 
Leopold  de  Meyer,  very  like — he  called  the  delight- 
ed professor  to  his  side,  and  remarked, 

"I  have  heard  Thalberg,  I  have  heard  Liszt; 
but  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  heard,  I  have  never 
seen  one  who  perspires  so  much  as  you  do  !" 

The  professor  deserved  that  compliment;  he  had 
earned  it  "  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

Nor  is  the  praise  here  accorded  altogether  unlike 
that  awarded  by  a  French  officer  to  a  company  of 
English  troops,  whom  he  was  assisting  to  review 
in  some  provincial  town  of  the  "  inviolate  island  of 
the  sage  and  free." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  them,  Sir  ?"  asked  the 
British  officer,  whose  long  duty  it  had  been  to  drill 
the  "awkward  squad." 


"  Think  of  them,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  ?  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  think.  Sare,  I  'ave  seen  ze 
Garde  Napoleon,  ze  Garde  Royal,  ze  Russ,  and  ze 
Pruss ;  but,  Sare,  I  'ave  nevare  seen  such  troops  as 
zat!  Sare,  nevare  !" 

This  praise  was  reported  to  the  corps,  and  great 
was  the  rejoicing  thereat.  But  by-and-by  the  sat- 
ire of  the  remark  leaked  out,  and  the  joke  was  past 
"hushing  up." 


EVERY  LADY  HER  OWN  PERAMBULATOR. 

▲  PLAN  PROPOSED  TO  RENDER  THE  PltESENT   STIFF  AND   IMMENSE   DRESS   USEFUL  AS 

WELL  A3  ORNAMENTAL  (?) 


One  of  the  most  charming  and  effective  essays 
upon  Temperance  that  has  ever  "  met  our  eye"  is 
HaAvthorne's  "  Rill  from  a  Town-Pump."  Take 
the  following  as  a  single  "  sample  :" 

"  Here  they  come !  A  hot  day,  gentlemen  ! 
Quad'  away,  my  friend ;  you  will  need  another  cup- 
ful to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your  throat,  if  it  be  as 
thick  there,  from  your  travel  in  the  country,  as  it 
is  upon  your  cow-hide  shoes.  I  see  that  though 
you  have  trudged  half-a-score  of  miles  to-day,  like 
a  wise  man,  you  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and 
stopped  at  the  running  brooks  and  well-kerbs. 
But  drink,  and  make  room  for  that  other  fellow, 
who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench  the  fiery  fever  of  last 
night's  potations,  which  he  drained  from  no  cup 
of  mine. 

"  Welcome,  most  rubicund  Sir !  You  and  I 
have  been  too  great  strangers,  hitherto ;  nor  will 
my  nose  be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy  till  the 
fumes  of  your  breath  become  a  little  less  potent. 
Mercy  on  you,  man  !  the  water  absolutely  hisses 
down  your  red-hot  gullet,  and  is  quite  converted 
to  steam  in  that  boiler  which  you  call  your  stom- 
ach. Fill  again,  man,  and  tell  me,  on  the  word 
of  an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavern, 
or  any  kind  of  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of  your 
children's  food  for  a  swig  half  so  delicious  ?  Now 
for  the  first  time  these  ten  years  you  know  the 
flavor  of  cold  water.  Good- 
by!  and  whenever  you  are 
thirsty,  remember  that  I 
keep  a  constant  supply  at 
the  old  stand. 

"Who  next?  Oh,  my  lit- 
tle friend,  you  are  let  loose 
from  school,  and  come  hither 
to  scrub  your  blooming  face, 
and  drown  the  memory  of 
certain  taps  of  the  ferule,  and 
other  school-boy  troubles,  in 
a  draught  from  the  Town- 
Pump.  Take  it,  pure  as  the 
current  of  your  young  life! 
Take  it ;  and  may  your  heart 
and  tongue  never  be  scorched 
with   a   fiercer    thirst    than 

n  nw  I 


"  There,  my  dear  child, 
put  down  the  cup,  and  yield 
it  and  your  place  to  this  el- 
derly gentleman,  who  treads 
so  tenderly  over  the  paving- 
stones  that  he  seems  afraid  of 
breaking  them. 

"What!  he  limps  by  with- 
out so  much  as  thanking  me, 
as  if  my  hospitable  offers  were 
meant  only  for  people  who 
have  no  wine-cellars.  Well, 
Sir — we  have  done,  I  hope. 
Go  draw  the  cork ;  tip  the 
decanter;     but    when   your 
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wants,  but  Cousin  William 
says  that  Judge  Cons  and 
his  wife,  from  Nashvil] 
hero,  and  are  not  used  to 
family  worship,  and  ho 
:  needy  Ave  are,  there  is  no 
time  to  spare  in  telling  thee 
our  wants.     Amen." 

The  Judge  was  taken  all 
aback,  and  so  was  Cousin 
William.  They  both  pp. 
the  old  gentleman  to  con- 
duct the  service  in  his  own 
way,  which  he  did  to  their 
great  edification. 


DRESS   AND   THE   LADY. 


great  toe  shall  set  you  a-roaring,  it  will  be  no  affair 
of  mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  pleasant  titilla- 
tion  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town-Pump." 


"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  says  Shaks- 
peare;  but  the  following  colloquy  doesn't  "make 
the  proposition  good :" 

"Ah,  Sam,  so  you  are  in  trouble,  eh?" 

"Yes,  Jem,  yes;  I  am" 

"Well,  well,  never  mind;  cheer  up,  man — cheer 
up !  Adversity  tries  us,  and  shows  up  our  better 
qualities." 

"Ah,  but  Adversity  didn't  try  me;  it  was  a 
country  Judge,  and  he  showxd  up  my  worst  qual- 
ities." 

This  argument  was  a  non  sequitur ;  and  in  this 
case,  at  least,  "  the  greater  the  thief,  the  greater 
the  "argument" 

"Prayer  and  provender  hinder  no  man's  jour- 
ney," is  a  good  old  saying,  but  some  people  who 
have  plenty  of  time  for  the  latter,  have  mighty 
little  for  the  former,  even  when  they  are  at  home. 
A  Tennessee  correspondent  writes: 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Derwcll,  a  pious  and  curious  old 
Methodist  minister,  went  from  Tennessee  to  Ken- 
tucky, in  1852,  to  visit  his  relative,  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Bolton.  The  host  was  not  a  religious  man, 
but  was  a  gentleman,  and  invited  the  minister  to 
have  family  worship  every  evening.  While  he 
was  yet  visiting  there,  Judge  Cone  and  his  wife, 
from  Nashville,  arrived  to  pass  the  night,  and  Mr. 
Bolton  being  a  little  embarrassed,  said  to  the  old 
minister,  as  he  brought  out  the  Bible,  that  h«'  had 
better  be  short,  as  the  Judge  was  probably  not  ac- 
customed to  such  things. 

"  Very  well,  very  welly"  said  he;  and  reading  a 

single,  verse,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed,  l"  0  Lord, 

ITC    Very    poor  and   needy   creatures,   and   we 

know  thou  art  able  and  willing  to  supply  all  our 


Ax  elderly  young   lady, 
with    a   taste   so   fastidious 
that  she  refused  to  have  the 
Christian  Observer  taken  in 
the  house,  for  she  said  it  was 
often  lying  in  the  room  when 
she  wanted  to  dress,  and  she 
would  not  dress  with  an  Ob- 
server in  the  room,  if  it  was 
a  Christian — this  very  deli- 
cate lady  inquired  at  one  of 
the   fashionable    dry  goods 
stores   for   nice    silk    hose. 
The  attentive  clerk  display- 
ed the  articles,  and  the  lady 
examined    them    narrowly, 
passed  her  hand  down  one  of  them,  and  holding 
them  up,  as  if  to  see  their  length,  asked, 
"  How  high  do  they  come?" 
The  clerk,  not  thinking  that  she  meant  to  in- 
quire the  price,  blushed  to  his  brows,  and  stam- 
mered out,  "  Well,  really,  Miss — Madam — I  think 
about  to  the  knee!" 

The  astonished  lady's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  as 
she  was  a  little  of  a  blue  withal,  she  cried  out, 

"  Well,  you  are  the  '  ne  plus  ultra'  of  all  clerks. 
I  didn't  know  there  could  be  such  a  fool,"  and 
leaving  the  hose  on  the  counter,  she  sailed  away. 


"  Keep  in  good  humor.  It  is  not  great  calamities 
that  embitter  existence,"  says  an  excellent  writer; 
"  it  is  the  petty  vexations,  the  small  jealousies,  the 
little  disappointments,  the  minor  miseries,  that 
make  the  heart  heavy  and  the  temper  sour.  Don't 
let  them.  Anger  is  a  pure  waste  of  vitality ;  it  is 
always  foolish,  and  always  disgraceful,  except  In 
some  very  rare  cases,  when  it  is  kindled  by  seeing 
wrong  done  to  another;  and  even  that  noble  rage 
seldom  mends  the  matter.     Keep  in  good  humor. 

"No  man  docs  his  best  except  when  he  is  cheer- 
ful.   A  light  heart  makes  nimble  hands,  and  R 
the  mind  free  and  alert.    No  misfortune  is  so  great 
as  one  that  sours  the  temper.     Until  cheerfulness 
is  lost,  nothing  is  lost.     Keep  in  good  humor. 

"  The  company  of  a  good-humored  man  is  a  per- 
petual feast;  he  is  welcomed  every  where- 
-listen  at  his  approach,  and  difficulties  vanish  in 
his  presence.  Franklin's  indomitable  good  humor 
did  as  much  for  his  country  in  the  old  Congn 
Adams's  lire  or  Jefferson's  wisdom;  he  clothed  wis- 
dom with  smiles,  and  softened  contentious  minds 
into  acquiescence.     Keep  in  good  humor." 

But  this  Counsel  is  scarcely  needed  for  the  read- 
ers of  this  department  of  our  Magazine,  foi  lieu  Ifl 
it  possible  that  the  readers  of  the  Drawer  should 
do  otherwise  than  keep  in  good  humor? 
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Links  written  In  a  lawyer's  office  on  the  ap- 
proach of 

SPRING. 

Whereas,  on  certain  boughs  and  sprays, 

Now  divers  birds  are  heard  to  sing, 
And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise. 

Hail  to  the  coming  on  of  Spring. 
The  songs  of  those  said  birds  arouse 

The  memory  of  our  youthful  hours, 
As  green  as  those  said  sprays  and  boughs, 

As  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  said  flowers. 
The  birds  aforesaid — happy  pairs — 

Love  'mid  the  aforesaid  boughs  enshrines 
In  freehold  nests :  themselves,  their  heirs, 

Administrators,  and  assigns. 
Oh,  busiest  term  of  Cupid's  Court! 

Where  tender  plaintiffs  actions  bring — 
Season  of  frolic  and  of  sport ! 

Hail,  as  aforesaid,  the  coming  Spring ! 


race  of  them  shouted,  "  As  the  case  may  be  !"  The 
excitement  became  so  great  between  the  galleries 
and  the  pit,  that  the'boys  had  to  promise  to  with- 
hold any  further  expressions  of  their  enthusiasm, 
and  they  were  then  allowed  to  remain. 


During  one  of  the  great  political  conventions 
of  the  present  campaign,  a  Methodist  church  was 
engaged  for  a  meeting.  The  boys,  who  were  on 
the  alert  for  excitement,  took  early  possession  of 
the  gallery,  well  supplied  with  sticks  to  beat  the 
floor  in  response  to  the  speeches.  One  of  the  ex- 
cellent Methodist  brethren  had  been  very  justly 
grieved  that  the  house  was  lent  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  hoping  to  save  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
desecration,  he  wrent  up  into  the  gallery  before  the 
meeting  began,  and  told  the  boys  that  they  ought 
to  remember  they  were  in  the  church,  and  to  be- 
have in  a  manner  becoming  so  holy  a  place ;  espe- 
cially, he  hoped  they  would  not  disgrace  themselves 
and  the  place  by  making  a  noise,  rapping,  or  shout- 
ing, or  whistling,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort.  "  But 
if  there  should  any  thing  be  said  which  pleases  you 
very  much,  then,  boys,  you  may  say,  '  Bless  my 
soul,'  '  Amen,'  and  so  forth,  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  meeting  began.  The  chairman  stated  the 
object  of  the  assembly,  the  great  honor  he  had  in 
being  called  to  preside,  the  proudest  day  of  his  life, 
and  becoming  warm,  he  launched  out  into  such  elo- 
quence as  to  arouse  the  spirits  of  the  boys,  who 
would  have  given  him  a  round  of  applause  with 
their  sticks  but  for  the  old  man's  advice,  when, 
recollecting  his  permission,  they  at  once  began  to 
cry  out,  "  Bless  my  soul !"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
next  sentence, "  Amen !"  and  soon  a  chorus  of  young- 
sters cried  out,  "  And  so  forth  !"  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  chairman,  who  addressed  himself  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  said  he  should  have  them  cleared  if  that 
interruption  was  repeated,  whereupon  the  whole 


One  must  be  easy  in  his  mind  to  go  to  sleep 
quietly,  but  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  stranger  who  was  sent  up  stairs  in  a  "Western 
hotel  to  sleep  with  a  backwoodsman,  who  gave 
him  this  welcome : 

"  Wa'al,  stranger,  I've  no  objection  to  your 
sleeping  with  me,  none  in  the  least;  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  bed's  rather  narrow  for  you  to  sleep  com- 
fortable, considerin'  how  I  dream.  You  see,  I  am 
an  old  trapper,  and  generally  dream  of  shooting 
and  scalping  Injuns.  Where  I  stopped  night  afore 
last,  they  charged  me  five  dollars  extra  'cause  I 
happened  to  whittle  up  the  head-board  with  my 
knife  Avhile  I  was  dreaming.  But  you  can  come  to 
bed,  if  you  like.    I  feel  kinder  peaceable  to-night." 


MtEAKEHB   AHEAD. 


A  Western  cattle-dealer,  who  rarely  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  down  to  meat  with  a  family, 
and  had  never  been  in  a  minister's  house  in  his 
life,  was  not  long  ago  benighted  and  lost  in  his  ride 
across  the  prairies,  and  compelled  to  ask  for  lodg- 
ings at  the  first  house  he  could  find.  Happily  for 
him  it  proved  to  be  the  dwelling  of  a  good  man,  a 
parson,  who  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  what 
was  specially  agreeable,  told  him  supper  would 
soon  be  ready.  The  traveler's  appetite  was  raven- 
ous, and  the  moment  he  was  asked  to  sit  by  he 
complied ;  and  without  waiting  for  a  second  invi- 
tation, he  laid  hold  of  what  he  could  reach. 

"  Stop,  stop !"  said  the  good  man  of  the  house, 
"  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  something  here  be- 
fore we  eat." 

This  hint  to  wait  till  a  blessing  was  asked  the 
rough  customer  did  not  understand,  but  with  his 
mouth  full  he  muttered, 

"  Go  ahead,  say  what  you  like ;  you  can't  turn 
my  stomach  now !" 

Dr.  Allyn,  of  Boston,  was  a  man  of  stern  prin- 
ciple, as  became  a  divine,  and  withal  a  man  of 
humor  in  his  way.  A  well-known  merchant  had 
failed  in  business,  but  being  determined  to  hold 
his  head  up,  gave  a  large  dinner  party,  and  invited 
the  Rev.  Doctor,  wrho  was  expected  to  say  grace. 
As  the  company  wralked  into  the  dining-room,  Dr. 
A.  stepped  back  as  if  he  had  forgotten  something, 
and  left  the  house.  He  did  not 
return.  His  friends  asked  him 
afterward  the  reason  of  his  sud- 
den disappearance,  and  he  told 
them  that  when  he  entered  the 
room  and  saw  the  splendid  din- 
ner, he  thought  of  poor  Davis, 
who  had  been  ruined  by  the  fail- 
ure of  their  hospitable  host — it 
took  away  his  appetite,  and  he 
had  to  leave  the  house. 

This  was  the  same  Dr.  Allyn 
to  whom  the  people  came  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  allowing  a  violin  in 
the  choir. 

"  Why,  have  we  not  always 
had  a  bass  viol  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes !  but  that  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  fiddle." 
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"  Certainly  it  is,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  a  much  larger  instrument, 
and  I  think  the  greater  the  fiddle 
the  erreater  the  sin." 


Belle  Brittan  writes  some 
very  spirited  letters  from  New- 
port, where  the  ladies  dress  nine 
times  a  day,  a  greater  number 
than  is  usually  allowed  to  the  most 
extra-genteel.  First  they  put  on 
a  dress  to  dress  in  for  breakfast, 
two ;  then  to  bathe,  three ;  after 
bathing,  four ;  dinner,  five ;  for  a 
nap,  six;  for  a  ride,  seven;  for 
tea,  eight ;  for  a  hop,  nine !  and 
one  more  to  retire  ! !  But  this 
dressing  for  show,  Belle  says,  is  a 
rather  costly  and  unsatisfactory 
business.  "What  a  pity  it  can 
not  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  I  should  like 
to  live  in  a  planet  where  costume  would  grow 
upon  us ;  where  we  could  leaf  out  and  blow  out 
like  vines  and  lilies,  and  where  children  could  be 
gathered  from  the  trees  like  peaches.  Who  knows 
but  we  shall  be  put  through  a  course  of  sprouts 
similar  to  this  in  some  of  the  worlds  to  come  !" 


Any  one  who  has  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  Life  Insurance,  has  been  amused,  if  not 
provoked  with  the  number,  variety,  and  trouble- 
someness  of  the  questions  which  he  is  obliged  to 
answer,  and  get  his  physician  and  some  friend  of 
his  to  make  an  affidavy  unto.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  questions  to  the  printed  list : 

"  Did  your  great  grandmother  ever  complain  of 
having  been  frightened  to  death  ? 

"  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reading  Mr.  Alison's 
histories,  or  the  Morning  Advertiser,  or  any  other 
publications  tending  to  lengthen  life  ? 

"  Is  your  wife  a  strong-minded  woman? 

11  Do  you  know  any  members  of  Congress,  and 
is  there  any  chance  of  your  getting  into  political 
or  other  arguments  with  the  owner  of  a  revolver  ? 

"  Are  you  a  polite  man;  who  does  not  mind  run- 


A  FULL   CARRIAGE. 

ning  out  of  a  hot  opera-house  to  get  up  a  carriage 
on  a  wet  night  ? 

"  Do  you  run  after  fancy  preachers,  and  do  they 
make  )rou  cry  ? 

"  What  was  the  general  state  of  your  ancestors' 
health  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ? 

"  Was  any  member  of  your  family  ever  swallow- 
ed up  by  an  earthquake  ? 

"  Do  you  always  take  care  not  to  tread  on  orange 
peel  in  the  street  ? 

"  Have  you  ever  been  afflicted  with  Irishmen,  or 
any  other  epidemic  ? 

"  Who  cuts  your  hair  ?" 


RETLRNED   FROM   THE    WARS. 


Governor  Ford,  of  Illinois,  tells  a  very  rich 
anecdote  of  one  of  the  early  judges  of  that  State, 
but  unhappily  the  Governor  does  not  put  upon 
record  the  name  of  the  sensitive  and  considerate 
magistrate. 

At  the  court  over  which  this  judge  presided,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Green  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der, and  the  judge  was  obliged  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  culprit.  Calling  on  the  prisoner 
to  rise,  the  judge  said  to  him, 

"  Mr.  Green,  the  jury  say  you  are  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  the  law  says  you  are  to  be 
hung.  I  want  you,  and  all  your 
friends  down  on  Indian  Creek  to 
know,  that  it  is  not  I  who  condemn 
you ;  it  is  the  jury  and  the  law.  Mr. 
Green,  at  what  time,  Sir,  would  you 
like  to  be  hung ;  the  law  allows  you 
time  for  preparation  ?" 

The  prisoner  replied,  "May  it 
please  your  honor,  I  am  ready  at 
any  time:  those  who  kill  the  body 
have  no  power  to  kill  the  soul.  My 
preparation  is  made,  and  you  can  fix 
the  time  to  suit  yourself ;  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me,  Sir." 

"Mr.  Green,"  returned  the  judge, 
"it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  be 
hung;  it  can't  happen  to  a  man  but 
once  in  his  life,  unless  the  rope  should 
break  before  his  neck  is  broke;  and 
you  had  better  take  all  the  time  you 
can  get.  j£yt  Clerk,  since  it  makes 
no  difference  to  Mr.  Green  when  he  is 
hung,  just  look  into  the  almanac, 
and  see  ■whether  this  day  four  weeks 
comes  on  Sunday." 

The   clerk   looked  as  he  was  di- 
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rected,  and  reported  that  that  day  four  weeks  came 
on  Thursday. 

"Then,"  said  the  judge,  "Mr.  Green,  if  you 
please,  you  "ill  be  hung  this  day  four  weeks  at 
twelve  o'clock." 

The  attorney-general,  James  Tumey,  Esq.,  here 
interposed  and  said, 

"  May  it  please  the  court,  on  occasions  of  this 
sort  it  is  usual  for  courts  to  pronounce  a  formal 
sentence,  to  remind  the  prisoner  of  his  perilous 
condition,  to  reprove  him  for  his  guilt,  and  to  warn 
him  against  the  judgment  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Turner,"  said  the  judge,  "  Mr.  Green 
understands  the  whole  matter;  he  knows  he  has 
got  to  be  hung.  You  understand  it,  Mr.  Green, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  the  court." 

Four  weeks  from  that  day  Mr.  Green  was  hung, 
but  not  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  as  his  ap- 
pearance promised  on  the  day  of  his  conviction. 


These  are  queer  queries : 

Is  death's  door  opened  with  a  skeleton  key  ? 

"Would  you  say  a  lady  was  dressed  loud  who  was 
covered  all  over  with  bugles? 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Arabs 
who  live  in  the  desert  have  sandy  hair? 

In  selling  a  Newfoundland  dog,  do  you  know 
whether  it  is  valued  according  to  what  it  will  fetch, 
or  what  it  will  bring  ? 


A  new  translation  of  the  Bible  making  its  ap- 
pearance, in  which  the  passage    "Be  instant  in 


season  and  out  of  season"  is  rendered  "  Be  on 
hand  conveniently  and  inconveniently,"  the  Ob- 
server intimates  that  "  Go  forward"  should  read 
"  Go  ahead,"  and  "  Yea,  Lord,"  give  place  to  "  Yes 
Sir-ree." 


Wb  have  from  Albany,  our  goodly  capital,  where 
the  wits  of  men  are  sharpened  into  a  keenness  of 
practice  in  the  way  of  getting  the  start  of  one  an- 
other, some  facts  of  late  occurrence  that  exceed  any 
thing  that  happened  under  the  Old  Regency.  T. 
B.  Jones,  Esq.,  being  indebted  to  his  political 
friend,  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  sum  of  $25,000,  gets  Mr. 
Brown's  assistance  to  get  a  good  fat  contract,  out 
of  which  Mr.  Jones  makes  $40,000 ;  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  his  obliging  friend  what  he  now 
doubly  owes  him,  he  makes  it  all  over  to  his 
young  and  lovely  niece,  and  sets  off  to  Washing- 
ton to  spend  the  winter.  Mr.  Brown  is  very  much 
cut-up  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jones,  whose  ingrati- 
tude is  only  equaled  by  his  cunning ;  but  Mr. 
Brown  consoles  himself  in  his  disappointment  by 
making  love  to  the  lovely  niece  of  the  defaulting 
creditor,  and  after  a  short  courtship  he  marries  her, 
and  proceeds  with  his  bride  to  Washington  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  winter.  T.  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  is 
red  with  wrath  when  he  meets  the  happy  couple, 
and  uses  many  words  which  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  profane  swearing;  while  his  niece,  the 
smiling  bride,  is  quite  unable  to  understand  why 
her  generous  uncle  should  settle  upon  her  the  sum 
of  $40,000,  and  then  be  offended  because  she  be- 
stows it  on  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  his 
friend  too ! 


BUAKFAST  vor  a  Yomra  T-ady. — "Waiter,  you  may  bring  mo  a  Stoak,  nml  a  Lamb  Chop,  and  a  hit  of  broiled 
Chicken,  and,  and,  Unit's  all,  Waiter,  except  an  Omelet  and  the  Kolls  aud  Muffins;  and  the  Cotfce,  Waiter  let  it  bl 

very  hot  and  strong. " 


€\it  fflsmm  nf  ftiistnssti 


Sally  {loquitur). — "I  wish  Mr.  Smith  would  get  another  bottle  of  Balm  of  a  Thousand 
Flowers — it  do  give  one  such  a  sweet  breath !" 


'•Who  is  them  Fellows,   did  you  say,  Mum?      Them  Gentlemen's  my  Cousins,   Mum, 
jisf  dropped  in  to  kape  me  company,  Mum  !" 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  77.— Y  y 
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"  And  so,  Jane,  this  is  Missis  Jones's  new  Bonnet !      Cost  only  ten  Dollars !     I'd  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  such  a  thing  on  !" 


'"If  there  ain't  Missis  Jones,  with  that  Bonnet 
on  !     Don't  let's  see  her,  Jane  !" 


I  tell  you,  I  won't  have  any  body  pokin'  about 
my  kitchen.    You  or  I  has  got  to  keep  out ! " 


"Yes,  Ma'am,  I'm  gain'.      I  won't  poke  myself  up  in  the  country.     Folks  as  I  lives  with 

alius  goes  to  Newport  in  {September." 


tfmtym  to  (Drtobr. 


\imished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Ca/zaZ  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Yoigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1,  2,  and  3. — Promekaj>e  Dress  and  Children's  Costumes. 
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"  "II 7" HAT  is  to  be  the  fashion 

VV  for  cloaks?"  is  the  most 
usual  question  addressed  at  this 
season  to  our  modistes.  By  way 
of  answer,  we  present  delineations 
of  two,  of  different  styles,  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  favorites.  In 
Figure  1  the  cloak  is  of  stone-col- 
ored ladies'  cloth,  elegantly  em- 
broidered ;  the  cape  is  cross-laced, 
and  furnished  with  tassels,  and 
ends  in  tabs,  cut  pointed  at  the 
bottom.  The  shape  behind  is 
similar,  the  points  forming  very 
nearly  a  right  angle.  The  Bon- 
net is  of  buff  reps,  with  black  velvet 
tabs,  and  is  trimmed  with  blonde 
and  fern  leaves.  The  dress  is  of 
Lyons  taffeta,  with  very  full  un- 
der-sleeves,  closed  at  the  wrist, 
with  revers. 

Figure  4  represents  a  cloak  of 
moire  and  velvet,  with  buttons  of 
the  same  materials,  of  a  style  en- 
tirely new.  The  centre  is  of  one 
material,  with  a  wide  border  of 
the  other.  The  drops  are  made 
to  match.  Buttons  of  this  and 
other  styles  will  be  much  used  as 
trimmings;  as  will  fringes  also. 
Cloth  may  be  very  properly  used 
for  the  material  of  such  a  cloak. 

A  very  pleasing  traveling  cloak,  which  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  illustrate,  is  composed  of  gray 
cloth,  having  a  drawn  hood,  adorned  with  a  nceud 
and  with  streamers  at  the  back.  The  skirt  falls 
full,  without  plaits ;  is  very  long,  and  somewhat 
deeper  behind  than  before.  The  sleeves  fit  easily 
at  the  top,  but  become  wide  and  flowing,  so  that 
they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  when  the  arms 
are  crossed. 

The  Infant's  Dress  is  of  merino,  of  robin's-egg 
color,  with  ruches,  and  bows  of  taffeta.  The  Girl's 
Dress  consists  of  a  basque  of  black  silk.  The 
body  is  high,  with  bretelles,  ornamented  with  a  tie 
and  floats  of  black  velvet.  The  sleeves  and  basque 
are  apparently  slit  open  from  the  indentures  of  the 
Vandyke;  this  appearance  is  confirmed  by  the 
black  velvet  buttons  placed  there.  The  under- 
sleeves  are  puffed ;  the  skirt  of  glace,  striped  violet 
and  green,  with  two  flounces.  When  the  hair  will 
not  curl,  a  style  of  arrangement  very  becoming  to 
some  faces  is  to  bring  it  over  the  ears  with  a  round 
roll,  without  forming  it  into  a  knot,  covering  it 
with  a  black  velvet  bow,  with  loops  and  loose 
ends. 

The  Cap  forms  a  bouillonnee  of  illusion  tulle,  loz- 
enge shaped,  inclosing  a  crown  of  the  same,  upon 
which  is  a  plait  of  black  velvet  and  rose  or  straw 
colored  ribbons.  Through  the  bouillon  is  drawn  a 
transparent  of  satin  ribbon,  forming  a  bow  upon 
the  opposite  side  where  the  ends  emerge.  Strings 
of  the  same.  Frills  of  black  and  white  lace,  with 
tabs  of  black  lace  behind,  and  an  ornament  of 
gauze  leaves  and  pensile  straw  flowers,  complete 
the  ornaments  of  the  head-dress. 


- 


Figure  4. — Moire  and  Velvet  Cloak. 


Figure  5. — Cap 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  St.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

HISTORY  is  our  heaven-appointed  instructor. 
The  past  is  the  guide  for  the  future.  The 
•calamities  of  yesterday  are  the  protectors  of  to- 
day. 

The  sea  of  time  we  navigate  is  full  of  perils. 
But  it  is  not  an  unknown  sea.  It  has  been 
traversed  for  ages ;  and  there  is  not  a  sunken 
rock  or  a  treacherous  sand-bar  which  is  not 
marked  by  the  wreck  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us. 

There  is  no  portion  of  history  fraught  with 
more  valuable  instruction  than  the  period  of 
those  terrible  religious  wars  which  embellished, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  desolated  the  sixteenth 
century.  Man  never  appeared  more  god-like, 
never  more  demoniac  than  then.  The  most 
exalted  virtue,  the  most  ignoble  crime  then 
culminated. 

There  is  no  romance  so  wild  as  the  veritable 
history  of -these  times.  The  majestic  outgoings 
of  the  Almighty,  as  developed  in  the  onward 
progress  of  our  race,  infinitely  transcends,  in  all 
the  elements  of  profoundness,  mystery,  and 
grandeur,  aught  that  man's  fancy  can  create. 

The  pencil  of  the  artist  can  spread  beauty 
upon  the  canvas ;  but  what  are  its  creations 
when  compared  with  the  heaving  ocean,  the 
gorgeous  clouds  of  sunset,  and  the  thunder-riven 
crags  of  the  Alps — with  glacier,  and  forest,  and 
heaven-piercing  pinnacle.  The  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  is  man's  noblest  architecture ;  but  what 
is  it  when  compared  with  the  majestic  rotunda 
of  the  skies. 

About  four  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
small  kingdom  spread  over  the  cliffs  and  the 
ravines  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  called  Navarre. 
Its  half  million  of  inhabitants  caught  fish  in 
the  coves  which  jutted  in  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
or  trimmed  vines  upon  sunny  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  an  independent,  frugal,  happy  peo- 
ple. Catharine  de  Foix  was  Queen  of  this 
realm.  She  was  a  widow,  and  all  her  hopes 
were  centered  in  Henry,  her  son  and  heir,  then 
a  child  of  seven  years. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon  about  this  time  mar- 
ried Isabella  of  Castile,  and,  seized  with  the 
mania  for  annexation — a  mania  which  has  not 
yet  died  out  among  the  nations — sent  an  army 
into  these  sunny  valleys,  and  wrested  from 
Catharine  one  half  of  her  dominions.      Catha- 


rine, in  intensity  of  unavailing  exasperation, 
retired  with  her  son  to  the  northern  slope  of 
her  mountainous  domain,  which  looked  down 
upon  France.  She  endeavored  to  inspire  her 
son,  even  in  his  infancy,  with  resolution  to  strain 
every  nerve,  when  he  should  become  a  man,  to 
regain  the  dismembered  portion  of  their  king- 
dom. 

Catharine  died,  and  Henry,  attaining  man- 
hood, married  the  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
hoping  thus  to  gain  an  ally  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lost  territory.  His  hopes  were  not  realized. 
One  child  was  born  to  them,  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
As  years  developed  her  mind  and  heart,  she  be- 
came one  of  those  rare  women  who  combine 
every  thing  which  is  lovely  and  fascinating  in 
female  attractions  with  every  thing  that  is  grand 
and  magnanimous  in  nobility  of  character. 

Jeanne,  while  still  a  child,  was  married  to 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  a  near  relative  of  the 
King  of  France.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
tp  Paris.  Henry,  her  father,  hoped  that  from 
this  union  an  avenger  might  arise.  Twice  the 
now  gray-haired  monarch  took  a  grandson  in 
his  arms,  and  twice  he  saw  his  hopes  consigned 
to  the  tomb. 

World-weary  and  joyless  the  aged  grandfather 
still  clung  to  this  one  great  hope  of  his  life. 
The  tidings  that  Jeanne  was  again  to  become  a 
mother  kindled  the  lustre  of  his  fading  eye. 
He  sent  imperatively  to  his  daughter  to  return 
to  the  paternal  castle,  that  the  child  might  be 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  It  was  mid- 
winter ;  the  journey  long  and  rough ;  still 
Jeanne  promptly  obeyed. 

Henry  impatiently  awaited  the  advent  of 
the  long-looked-for  avenger.  With  superstition 
characteristic  of  the  times,  he  extorted  from  his 
daughter  a  promise  that,  in  the  most  painful 
moment  of  her  trial,  she  would  sing  an  exultant 
song,  that  her  son  might  be  spirited  and  san- 
guine— a  promise  which  the  heroic  mother  ful- 
filled. 

The  aged  King  received  the  child,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  birth,  into  his  arms.  Enveloping 
the  infant  in  soft  folds,  regardless  of  a  mother's 
claims  he  bore  it  triumphantly  to  his  own  apart- 
ment. He  rubbed  the  lips  of  the  plump  babe 
with  garlic,  and  taking  a  golden  goblet  of  gen- 
erous wine,  the  rough  and  royal  nurse  forced 
the  beverage  he  loved  so  well  down  the  un- 
tainted throat  of  his  new-born  heir. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S5G,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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"A  little  good  old  wine,"  said  the  doting 
grandfather,  "will  make  the  boy  vigorous  and 
brave." 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  was  wine, 
rich  and  pure,  which  had  gushed  from  the  blush- 
ing grapes  of  Navarre — not  that  mixture  of  all 
abominations,  whose  only  vintage  is  in  cellars 
sunless,  damp,  and  fetid,  where  guilty  men 
fabricate  poison  for  a  nation. 

The  little  stranger  received  the  ancestral  name 
of  Henry.  He  subsequently  filled  the  world  with 
his  renown.  He  became  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
the  first  of  the  Bourbon  line,  and  by  far  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  ancient  kings  of  France. 
To  the  story  of  his  varied  fortunes,  and  of  his 
wild  and  wondrous  career,  we  devote  the  few 
following  pages. 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  born  three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  1553.  The  King,  his  grandfather, 
assumed  his  entire  control.  He  possessed  among 
the  Pyrenees  an  old  castle,  craggy  as  the  eternal 
granite  which  frowned  around  it.  Gloomy  firs 
clung  to  the  hill  sides,  and  eagles  screamed  over 
them  in  their  lonely  flight.  A  foaming  torrent, 
impetuous  from  the  mountains,  swept  by  the 
walls.  To  this  storm -battered  castle  of  Curasse, 
lowering  in  congenial  gloom  among  the  rocks, 
Henry  was  sent  to  be  nurtured  in  frugality  and 
hardship,  like  a  peasant  boy.  He  was  destined 
to  great  achievements,  and  the  King  resolved 
that  no  delicacies  or  luxuries  should  enfeeble 
his  frame.  A  companion  of  the  sturdy  mount- 
aineers around  him,  he  rolled  upon  the  grass, 
waded  the  torrents,  climbed  the  cliffs,  and  played 
with  the  dogs.  His  hair  was  bleached  and  his 
cheeks  bronzed  by  sun  and  wind. 

When  Henry  was  six  years  of  age  his  grand- 
father sank  sorrowingly  into  the  grave,  and  his 
mother  became  Queen  of  Navarre.     Henry  was 


recalled  from  his  mountain  home  to  the  palace, 
where  a  two  years'  residence  invested  him  witli 
those  courtly  graces  which  ever  distinguished 
him. 

Mary  Stuart,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  after- 
ward the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots,  was  to  be 
married  to  Francis  Valois,  a  pale,  effeminate 
boy  of  sixteen,  son  of  the  King  of  France. 
Henry,  then  eight  years  of  age,  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Paris  to  attend  the  nuptials.  Hi3 
vigorous  beauty,  vivacity,  and  energy  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  King. 

"  Will  you  be  my  son  ?"  said  the  King,  as  he 
drew  him  to  his  lap. 

"No,  Sire,  no!"  Henry  replied,  "that  is  my 
father,"  pointing  to  Anthony  of  Bourbon. 

"Well  then,  will  you  be  my  son-in-law?" 

"Oh  yes,  most  willingly,"  Henry  replied. 

The  King  had  a  daughter,  Marguerite,  six 
years  of  age,  two  years  younger  than  Henry, 
and  it  was  immediately  decided  that  they  should 
be  betrothed. 

Henry  soon  returned  to  Navarre,  and,  under 
judicious  tutors,  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great 
vigor. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  all  Europe  was  agitat- 
ed by  the  great  controversy  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Protestants.  The  writings  of  the 
Reformers  had  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.  England  and  parts  of 
Germany  had  adopted  the  Protestant  faith.  In 
France  the  Protestants,  though  few  in  numbers, 
Avere  powerful  in  rank,  intelligence,  and  de- 
termination. The  Catholics  were  resolved  that 
they  would  crush  out  Protestantism  by  every 
available  energy  of  persecution.  The  Protest- 
ants, who,  for  some  unknown  reason,  were  then- 
called  lli/guenots,   were  determined  that   they 
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would  not  be  thus  crushed  out.  Calvin  was  the 
intellectual  head  of  the  Reformers — that  ex- 
traordinary man  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 

"  On  Calvin  some  think  Heaven's  own  mantle  fell, 
While  others  deem  him  instrument  of  hell." 

The  political  leaders  of  the  Protestants  were 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  noble  Admiral 
Coligni,  besides  others  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  Erance.  The  storm  of  persecution 
which  fell  upon  the  Protestants  was  so  severe 
that  they  were  compelled  to  protect  themselves 
by  force  of  arms.  In  some  cities  the  Protestants 
were  not  tolerated  at  all.  In  other  places  their 
courage  and  energy  had  won  for  them  a  kind  of 
toleration,  and,  strongly  armed,  they  met  in  wor- 
ship, bidding  defiance  to  their  foes.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  in  commotion  from  this  terrific 
strife. 

Jeanne  d" Albert  was  a  Protestant.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  Catholic.  As  the  strife  between  the 
two  parties  grew  warmer,  a  separation,  mutually 
assented  to,  ensued.  Anthony  of  Bourbon  re- 
turned to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  son  Henry. 
He  was  a  rough  soldier,  without  a  religious 
thought,  and  was  a  Catholic  merely  from  polit- 
ical considerations.  Yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  Jeanne,  he  allowed  Henry  to  retain  his  Prot- 
estant tutor.  The  affectionate  mother,  as  she 
took  leave  of  her  son,  with  tears  entreated  him 
never  to  abandon  the  faith  in  Avhich  he  had  been 
educated. 

Charles  the  Ninth,  aboy  of  some  fourteen  years, 
was  then  nominally  King  of  France.  His  moth- 
er, Catharine  de  Medici,  a  woman  of  boundless 
energy  and  of  indescribable  depravity,  was  ap- 
pointed Regent  during  his  minority.  She  gov- 
erned Erance  with  a  treacherous  and  a  merciless 
heart.  History,  perhaps,  records  not  another 
instance  in  which  a  mother  has  endeavored  to 
degrade  her  own  son,  by  every  possible  vice,  that 
she  might  plunge  him  into  debasement  which 
would  enable  her  to  retain  the  crown.  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  affianced  to  her  daughter  Mar- 
guerite. Catharine  contemplated  with  alarm 
the  energetic  spirit  he  developed,  and  with 
woman's  tact,  stimulated  by  the  most  fiend-like 
depravity,  she  crowded  upon  him  every  tempta- 
tion which  could  lead  him  into  demoralizing  in- 
dulgence. 

Civil  war  sprung  up.  The  two  parties  were 
marshaled  in  menacing  armies  to  settle  the 
great  dispute  on  fields  of  blood.  A  Protestant 
army  behind  the  walls  of  Rouen  was  besieged 
I  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  Catholics.  An- 
|  thony  of  Bourbon  in  pressing  the  siege  was  struck 
by  a  ball,  and  almost  immediately  died.  Henry 
was  now  left  fatherless,  in  the  voluptuously  dis- 
solute court  of  Catharine  at  Paris. 

For  a  time  civil  war  with  terrible  ferocity 
swept  the  kingdom ;  brother  against  brother, 
and  parent  against  child.  The  Catholics,  exas- 
perated by  religious  fanaticism,  thought  that 
they  did  God  service  in  endeavoring  to  exterm- 
inate a  deadly  heresy.  The  Protestants  were 
struggling  in  self-defense. 

And  here  let  us  pause  to  contemplate  the  im- 


portant fact  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
doctrine  of  Religious  Toleration,  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance, was  recognized  by  no  one.  That  great 
truth  had  not  yet  risen  upon  the  world.  A  few 
rays  only  from  its  feeble  dawn  were  yet  per- 
ceived. The  noble  toleration  so  eloquently  ad- 
vocated by  Bayle  and  Locke  nearly  a  century 
later,  was  even  at  that  time  almost  a  new  reve- 
lation to  the  human  mind. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  would  almost  uni- 
versally have  been  regarded  impious,  and  rebell- 
ion against  God,  to  affirm  that  error  {heresy)  is 
not  to  be  pursued  and  punished.  The  Reformers 
themselves  did  not  advocate  the  doctrine  that  a 
man  has  a  right,  unrestrained  by  human  law,  to 
believe  what  he  pleases,  and  to  disseminate  that 
belief.  They  only  declared  that  they  were  bound 
to  believe  the  truth — that  the  views  wThich  they 
cherished  were  true;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  be  protected  in  them. 

That  noble  toleration  which  allows  a  man  to 
adopt  any  mode  of  worship  which  does  not  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  society,  exists,  as  we  believe, 
only  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  England 
dissenters  are  excluded  from  many  privileges. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe  no 
religious  toleration  is  recognized.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  during  his  reign,  established  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  under  every  govern- 
ment his  influence  could  control.  His  downfall 
re-established  throughout  Europe  the  dominion 
of  intolerance. 

While  France  was  thus  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  civil  war,  Henry  was  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Paris.  Having  no  religious  princi- 
ples of  his  own,  he  regarded  the  two  sects  mere- 
ly as  two  political  parties  struggling  for  power. 
Both  parties  were  extremely  anxious  to  gain 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother  he  would 
be  King  of  Navarre.  He  was  soon  to  marry 
Marguerite,  a  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  France. 
In  certain  contingencies,  which  were  very  prob- 
able, he  would  be  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 
His  father  had  died  fighting  for  the  Catholics. 
His  mother,  from  her  character  and  her  rank, 
was  now  the  most  illustrious  leader  of  the  Prot- 
estants. All  eyes  were  thus  fixed  upon  Henry, 
as  he  would  prove  an  invaluable  accession  to 
either  party. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  a  pious  mother's 
solicitude  for  her  son,  urged  him  to  return  to 
her;  but  the  wily  Catharine  threw  silken  chains 
around  the  young  man  which  he  could  not  break. 
Jeanne  then,  with  a  small  but  illustrious  ret- 
inue, made  a  visit  to  Catharine,  hoping  thus  to 
regain  her  child.  Catharine  received  her  with 
the  most  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, and  so  adroitly  wound  around  her  the 
golden  chains  of  etiquette,  that  Jeanne  found 
herself  also  a  prisoner.  It  at  length  became 
necessary  for  Jeanne  to  effect  her  escape  by 
stratagem  from  this  captivity  of  excessive  po- 
liteness and  attention. 

Availing  herself  of  the  opportunity  which  a 
hunting  excursion  presented,  when  all  the  horses 
were  exhausted  by  the  long  chase,  Jeanne  and 
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her  party  secretly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  met  at  an  appointed  rendezvous 
where  fresh  steeds  awaited  them.  Then  turn- 
ing toward  the  south,  having  relays  at  appoint- 
ed stations,  they  hardly  rested  day  or  night 
until  the  clatter  of  their  horses'  hoofs  resounded 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Navarre.  Jeanne  left 
a  very  polite  note  upon  her  table,  in  the  palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  thanking  the  Queen  for  all  her 
kindness,  and  praying  her  to  excuse  the  liberty 
she  had  taken  in  avoiding  the  pain  of  words  of 
adieu. 

The  flames  of  civil  war  now  blazed  with  in- 
tensest  fury.  France  was  the  arena  where  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  of  all  Europe  met 
to  decide  the  controversy  with  the  sword.  A 
truly  candid  mind  will  not  throw  all  the  blame 
upon  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  often 
needlessly  exasperated  them  by  demolishing, 
in  the  hour  of  victory,  their  churches,  their 
paintings,  and  their  statues,  and  by  pouring 
contempt  upon  all  that  was  most  hallowed  in 
the  Catholic  heart. 

Truth,  however,  demands  the  assertion,  that 
while,  as  a  general  rule,  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
check  the  license  of  their  soldiery,  the  Catholic 
leaders,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  rule,  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  excite  the  fanatic 
zeal  of  their  partisans. 

The  Protestant  soldiers,  in  an  hour  of  vic- 
tory, were  barbarously  demolishing  the  great 
church  of  Orleans.  The  noble  prince  ofConde' 
hastened  to  stop  the  outrage.  Pointing  a  mus- 
ket to  a  soldier  who  had  ascended  a  ladder  to 
dash  an  image1,  he  threatened  to  shoot  him  if 
he  did  not  immediately  desist. 


"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  the  fanatic  Protestant, 
"wait  till  I  have  throAvn  down  this  idol,  and 
then,  if  it  please  you,  I  will  die!" 

Go  with  me  to  Rochelle.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city  on  the  western  coast  of  France.  The  Prot- 
estants are  there  marshaled  beneath  its  walls 
in  battle  array.  The  Catholics,  in  vastly  out- 
numbering forces,  are  encamped  around  them. 
The  blaze  of  their  night-fires  illumines  the 
country  for  many  leagues.  The  Protestants, 
awaiting  the  attack,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  meet  the  shock.  It  was  a  beautiful  autum- 
nal morning  in  1568. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  trumpets  was  heard, 
and  the  spears  and  banners  of  an  approaching 
host  were  seen  gleaming  from  the  distant  hills. 
It  was  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  her  son  by 
her  side,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  troops, 
coming  to  the  rescue.  As  they  entered  the 
plain  an  exultant  shout  arose  from  the  be- 
leaguered band  which  seemed  to  rend  the  skies. 
Jeanne,  with  prayers  and  anthems,  and  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies  of  religion,  devoted 
her  son  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The  Prince 
of  Conde  became  his  teacher  in  that  terrible  ac- 
complishment in  which  both  master  and  pupil 
have  obtained  such  world-wide  renown. 

All  Europe  was  roused  by  this  bitter  strife. 
Catholic  Europe  on  the  one  side,  Protestant  on 
the  other.  The  fleets  of  England  crossed  the 
channel,  and  the  solid  battalions  of  Elizabeth 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  Pope 
summoned  his  legions  to  the  field,  and  rushing 
squadrons  poured  down  through  all  the  defiles 
of  the  Alps  upon  the  plains  of  France.  Catho- 
lic Spain  shouted  the  war-cry,  and  the  blast  ot 
the  bugle  and  the  tramp  of  infantry  and  of  eu\  - 
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airy  reverberated  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Pyrenees,  as  the  long  lines  of  horsemen  and  of 
footmen  hurried  to  the  battle.  Protestant  Ger- 
many sprung  to  arms,  and  from  all  her  vine- 
clad  rivers  and  sunny  plains  her  marshaled  hosts 
came  "pouring  onward  in  the  tide  of  war." 

All  met  upon  the  plains  of  France  in  one 
awful  deluge  of  conflagration,  blood,  and  woe. 
Imagination  can  not  picture  the  scene — the 
smouldering  ruins,  the  desolated  hearth-stones, 
the  maddened  uproar  of  the  battle,  the  shrieks 
of  mortal  agony,  the  wailing  of  the  widow,  the 
moaning  of  the  orphan.  Summer  passed  away 
in  its  utter  misery.  And  then  came  winter, 
and  misery  was  starved  and  frozen. 

The  concentrated  hosts  met  upon  the  field 
of  Jarnac.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  the  noble 
leader  of  the  Protestants,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  desperate  cavalry  charge,  received 
a  kick  from  a  wounded  horse,  which  fractured 
his  leg  so  severely  that  fragments  of  the  bone 
protruded  through  his  boot.  Pointing  to  the 
shattered  limb,  he  said  : 

"Remember  the  state  in  which  Louis  of 
Bourbon  enters  the  fight  for  Christ  and  his 
country." 

The  trumpet  sounded  the  charge.  Like  a 
whirlwind  the  goaded  steeds  swept  the  plain. 
The  carnage  was  terrific.  When  the  horrid 
scene  was  terminated  Conde  was  found,  with 
fractured  leg,  and  arm  nearly  severed  from  the 
body  by  a  sabre  stroke,  and  skull  shattered  by 
a  bullet,  and  his  whole  body  pierced  with  in- 
numerable wounds,  buried  beneath  a  mutilated 
mass  of  dead  men  and  horses. 

The  victorious  Catholics  washed  the  bloody 
and  mangled  face  to  ascertain  that  it  was  in- 
deed the  Prince,  and  then  contemptuously  threw 
the  body  into  a  ditch.  Such  was  the  terrible 
battle  of  Jarnac,  the  first  battle  which  Henry 
witnessed. 

But  the  Protestants,  though  defeated,  were 
still  unsubdued.  The  noble  Admiral  Coligni 
still  remained  as  their  leader.  In  those  days 
rank  constituted  power;  and  Henry,  though  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  declared  generalis- 
simo of  the  army  and  protector  of  the  churches. 
He  took  the  following  oath  : 

"  I  swear  to  defend  religion,  and  to  persevere 
in  the  common  cause  till  death,  or  till  victory 
has  secured  for  all  the  liberty  which  we  de- 
sire." 

We  have  no  space  to  record  the  ensuing  con- 
flicts ;  we  have  no  heart  to  depict  the  unspeak- 
able misery  inflicted  upon  France  during  lin- 
gering years  of  civil  war.  And  all  this  un- 
earthly misery  came  through  the  one  single 
vice  of  intolerance;  all  this  because  Catholics 
and  Protestants  could  not  harmoniously  agree 
to  differ,  could  not  allow  each  to  worship  God 
in  his  own  way. 

Catharine,  finding  at  last  that  she  could  not, 
by  open  force  of  arms,  crush  what  she  deemed 
heresy,  consented  to  a  truce.  She  resolved  to 
accomplish  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  that 
which  she  had  failed  to  accomplish  upon  the 


held  of  battle.  This  truce  was  but  the  first  act 
in  the  awful  drama  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  foreign  troops  were  all  withdrawn  from 
France,  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Henry  re- 
turned to  his  ancestral  home  at  Navarre.  The 
Queen  lavished  smiles  and  caresses  upon  the 
Protestants,  invited  their  illustrious  leaders  and 
nobles  to  her  court,  and  loaded  them  with  at- 
tentions. A  perfect  adept  in  arts  of  guile,  she 
lulled  her  victims  to  repose. 

She  insisted  now  upon  the  consummation  of 
the  union  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  her 
daughter  Marguerite.  This  princess  was  very 
beautiful,  highly  accomplished,  but  haughty, 
heartless,  and  unprincipled  beyond  any  concep- 
tion in  these  more  refined  times.  She  was 
proudly  willing  to  take  Henry  for  her  husband; 
for  he  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Navarre,  and 
very  probably  would  soon  be  heir  to  the  throne 
of  France.  All  the  Protestants  were  anxious 
for  the  match,  as  it  would  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  their  illustrious  protector,  and  would  be 
an  additional  stepping-stone  to  place  him  upon 
the  throne,  where  he  could  spread  over  them 
the  shield  of  kingly  power.  The  Protestants 
in  France  then,  compared  with  the  Catholics, 
were,  in  numbers,  just  about  what  the  Catholics 
are  now,  in  this  country,  compared  with  the 
Protestants.  I  say  in  numbers ;  for  while  the 
Protestants  composed  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
population,  they  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, reading,  thinking,  intelligent  men. 

The  mother  of  Henry,  though  clearly  per- 
ceiving the  apparent  political  expediency  of  the 
union,  with  great  reluctance  gave  her  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Marguerite  of 
Valois. 

There  is  ordinarily  but  little  of  the  romance 
of  affection  to  be  met  with  in  a  royal  marriage. 
Upon  the  cold  and  icy  eminence  of  kingly  life 
the  flowers  of  sympathy  and  of  love  rarely 
bloom.  Henry  acquiesced  in  the  alliance  as 
politic.  Marguerite  did  the  same.  They  nei- 
ther liked  nor  disliked;  but,  generally,  they 
were  perfectly  civil  to  each  other. 

Charles  the  Ninth  had  now  attained  his  major- 
ity, and  was  nominally  King  of  France ;  but  he 
was  an  impotent  boy,  and  his  depraved  yet  en- 
ergetic mother  still  held  her  position  at  the 
helm  of  state.  Mother  and  son  plotted  to- 
gether for  the  awful  massacre. 

"I  give  my  sister  in  marriage," said  Charles, 
"not  only  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  but,  as  it 
were,  to  the  whole  Protestant  party.  This 
will  be  a  sure  evidence  of  my  good-will  toward 
them." 

Catharine  and  Charles  went  to  the  Castle  of 
Blois,  where  Jeanne  and  Henry  were  invited 
to  meet  them.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  and  her 
son  were  received  with  the  most  exuberant  dis- 
plays of  affection.  The  silly  King  of  France 
quite  overacted  his  part.  He  called  the  Prot- 
estant Queen  "  his  great  aunt,  his  best  beloved, 
his  all." 

As  Jeanne  d'Albrct  retired  for  the  night 
Charles  said  to  his  mother, 
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"Well,  mother,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 
Do  I  play  my  little  part  pretty  well?" 

"Yes,  my  son,"  Catharine  replied,  encour- 
agingly ;  "  very  well ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  unless 
it  continue." 

"Allow  me  to  go  on,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
jrou  will  see  that  I  shall  ensnare  them." 

The  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  in  Paris 
with  the  utmost  splendor.  The  most  distin- 
guished Protestants,  nobles,  statesmen,  war- 
riors, were  invited  to  add  lustre  to  the  festivi- 
ties. Some,  however,  suspicious  of  a  snare, 
declined.  One  nobleman  remarked  to  his 
friends, 

"If  the  wedding  be  celebrated  in  Paris,  the 
liveries  will  be  very  crimson." 

Jeanne  and  her  son,  by  very  urgent  invita- 
tion, repaired  to  the  metropolis  a  few  weeks 
before  the  wedding.  She  had  but  entered  the 
sumptuous  lodgings  provided  her  when  she  sick- 
ened and  died.  The  ostentatious  lamentations 
of  Catharine,  the  frantic  buffoonery  of  grief  of 
Charles,  only  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion 
that  she  died  of  poison. 

This  melancholy  event,  which  constituted 
Henry  King  of  Navarre,  caused  a  brief  post- 
ponement of  the  marriage.  It  was  not  deemed 
decorous  that  requiems  and  epithalamiums 
should  blend. 

This  delay  annoyed  not  Henry ;  for  no  ardor 
urged  him  to  his  nuptials.  Marguerite,  piqued 
by  his  indifference,  indulged  in  all  the  wayward 
humors  of  a  worse  than  spoiled  child.  The 
Protestant  nobles,  however,  continued  to  flock 
to  Paris.  The  Admiral  Coligni — one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  men  in  all  excellences — was, 
by  the  very  special  exertions  of  Catharine  and 
Charles,  lured  to  the  court.  He  was  the  stron- 
gest man  in  the  Protestant  party,  and  his  death 
would  be  to  them  an  irreparable  blow.  A 
friend  warned  him  of  danger. 

"I  confide,"  said  the  noble  Admiral,  "in 
the  sacred  word  of  his  Majesty." 

He  was  greeted  with  lavish  caresses.  The 
King  hugged  him  with  an  Iscariot  embrace, 
saying,  "This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  !" 
At  length  the  nuptial  morn  arrived.  It  was 
the  17th  of  August,  1572.  The  days  of  mourn- 
ing for  Jeanne  had  passed,  and  a  gay  and  brill- 
iant carnival  ensued.  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics of  highest  name  and  note,  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  who  had  met  on  many  fields  of 
blood,  now  mingled  in  the  interchange  of 
smiles  and  congratulations. 

The  unimpassioned  bridegroom  led  his  scorn- 
ful bride  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  Before 
the  massive  portals  of  this  renowned  cathedral, 
and  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  venerable  towers, 
a  magnificent  platform  had  been  reared,  can- 
opied with  gorgeous  tapestry.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  thronged  the  surrounding  amphithe- 
atre, swarming  at  the  windows,  crowding  the 
balconies,  and  clustered  upon  the  house-tops  to 
witness  the  ceremony. 

The  gentle  breeze  breathing  over  the  multi- 
tude was  laden  with  the  perfume   of  flowers. 


Banners,  and  pennants,  and  ribbons  of  even- 
varied  hue,  waved  iri'the  air  or  hung  in  gay  fes- 
toons from  window  to  window  and  from  roof  to 
roof. 

Upon  that  conspicuous  platform,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  highest  nobility  of  France,  and 
of  the  most  illustrious  representatives  from  ev- 
ery court  of  Europe,  Henry  received  the  hand 
of  the  haughty  princess,  and  the  nuptial  oath 
was  administered. 

Marguerite,  however,  even  in  that  hour  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  those  spectators,  gave  a 
ludicrous  exhibition  of  her  girlish  petulance  and 
her  ungoverned  willfulness.  When,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ceremony,  she  was  asked  if  she  will- 
ingly received  Henry  of  Bourbon  for  her  hus- 
band, a  sudden  freak  of  perverseness  seized  her. 
She  pouted,  coquettishly  tossed  her  proud  little 
head,  and  was  silent.  The  question  was  re- 
peated. The  spirit  of  Marguerite  was  now  up, 
and  all  the  powrers  of  Europe  could  not  give  pli- 
ancy to  the  shrew. 

The  question  was  again  repeated.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  defiantly  upon  the  officiating  bishop, 
and  refusing,  by  look,  or  word,  or  gesture,  to 
give  the  slightest  assent,  remained  as  immovable 
as  a  statue.     Embarrassment  and  delay  ensued. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  ceremony,  and  ev- 
ery eye  was  fixed  in  wonder  as  to  what  would 
next  ensue.  Suddenly  the  King,  Marguerite's 
brother,  fully  conscious  of  his  sister's  indomita- 
ble spirit,  quietly  walked  up  to  the  termagant  at 
bay,  and  placing  one  hand  upon  her  bosom  and 
the  other  upon  the  back  of  her  head,  compelled 
an  involuntary  nod. 

The  bishop  smiled  and  bowed,  and  acting 
upon  the  politic  principle  that  small  favors  were 
gratefully  received,  proceeded  with  the  cere- 
mony. Such  were  the  vows  with  which  Henry 
and  Marguerite  were  united.  Such  is  too  often 
love  in  the  palace. 

Eor  several  days  these  chilling  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  balls,  illuminations,  and  gorgeous 
pageants.  Among  the  entertainments  there  was 
one  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  times,  and 
which  the  Protestants  must  have  been  quite 
good-natured  to  have  enjoyed. 

A  large  area  was  prepared  for  the  display  of 
one  of  those  barbaric  passes  of  arms  in  which  the 
rude  chivalry  of  that  age  delighted.  The  in- 
closure  was  surrounded  with  all  the  polished  in- 
tellect, rank,  and  beauty  of  France.  Charles, 
the  King,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  Catholic  no- 
bles, all  magnificently  mounted,  stood  upon  one 
side  of  the  arena  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance.  Henry  of  Navarre,  with  his  Protestant 
nobles,  similarly  mounted  and  accoutred,  appear- 
ed upon  the  other  side,  awaiting  the  challenge. 

The  portion  of  the  inclosure  occupied  by  the 
Catholics  represented  heaven.  Flowers  bloomed 
profusely,  and  birds  of  Paradise  embellished  the 
grove  with  plumage  of  purple  and  of  gold,  while 
the  air  was  vocal  with  melody.  Beauty,  decked 
in  robes  of  almost  aerial  texture,  charmed  the 
eye.  Ambrosial  odors  lulled  the  senses  in  lux- 
urious indulgence.     All  the  resources  of  wealth 
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and  art  were  lavished  to  create  a  vision  of  the 
homes  of  the  blessed. 

The  Protestants,  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  arena,  were  seen  emerging  from  the  desola- 
tion, the  gloom,  and  the  sulphurous  canopy  of 
hell. 

The  two  parties,  from  their  antagonistic 
realms,  rushed  to  the  encounter — the  Protestant 
fiends  of  darkness  battling  with  the  Catholic  an- 
gels of  light.  Gradually  the  Catholics,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  drove  back  the  Protestants 
toward  their  grim  abodes,  when  suddenly  nu- 
merous demons  appeared  rushing  from  the  dun- 
geons of  the  infernal  regions,  with  cloven  hoof 
and  scorpion  tail,  and  chains  forged  in  penal 
fires.  They  seized  upon  the  Protestants,  and 
dragged  them  back  into  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness from  whence  they  had  emerged.  Plaudits 
loud  and  long  greeted  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Protestants  by  the  infernal  powers. 

But  suddenly  the  scene  is  changed.  A  winged 
Cupid  appears,  the  representative  of  the  pious 
and  amiable  bride,  Marguerite.  The  demons 
fly  in  dismay  before  this  invincible  emissary, 
lie  penetrates  the  realms  of  despair,  liberates 
the  Protestants  from  their  thralldom,  and  con- 
ducts them  in  triumph  to  the  Elysium  of  the 
Catholics,  where  they  are  received  with  accla- 
mations. A  more  curious  display  of  regal  court- 
esy history  has  not  recorded — and  this  was  in 
polite  Paris ! 

The  Pope,  not  being  informed  of  the  contem- 
plated treachery,  was  alarmed  by  these  friendly 
relations.  He  sent  a  Legate  with  expostula- 
tions to  the  King  of  France. 

"I  do  devoutly  wish,"  Charles  replied,  "  that 


I  could  tell  you  ail.  In  a  little  time  the  Holy 
Father  shall  have  reason  to  praise  my  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  faith." 

Admiral  Coligni,  now  anxious  to  depart,  took 
leave  of  the  King.  As  he  was  returning  to  his 
lodgings,  two  balls  from  the  pistol  of  an  assas- 
sin pierced  his  body.  His  friends  bore  him 
bleeding  to  his  apartment.  The  King  and  the 
Queen  feigned  great  indignation  at  the  crime 
which  they  had  instigated.  The  Protestants 
were  thunderstruck.  All  their  leaders  had  been 
allured  to  Paris,  and  there  they  were,  caught  in 
a  trap,  unarmed,  separated  from  their  followers, 
and  helpless.  Bewildered,  they  knew  not  what 
counsel  to  adopt.  The  plot  for  their  destruction. 
Avhich  had  been  long  maturing,  was  now  almost 
ripe. 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  August,  1572, 
that  the  bullets  of  the  assassin  wounded  Coligni. 
As  Henry  of  Navarre  was  sitting  the  next  day 
by  the  side  of  his  revered  friend,  Catharine  and 
Charles  were  in  secret  council,  deliberating 
whether  Henry  should  be  included  in  the  mas- 
sacre. After  much  debate  it  was  decided  to 
spare  him  alone,  as  lie  could  make  no  trouble 
after  all  the  rest  of  the  Protestants  were  cold  in 
death. 

The  energetic  Duke  of  Guise,  appropriately 
called  the  Butcher  of  Vassy,  took  the  lead  in  the 
movement.  Troops  were  stationed  in  import- 
ant positions,  and  the  Catholic  population  se- 
cretly armed.  The  Catholics  were  all  enjoined 
to  wear  a  white  cross  upon  the  hat,  that  they 
might  be  distinguished  in  the  darkness.  The 
conspiracy  extended  throughout  the  whole  of 
France,  and  the  storm  was  to  burst  at  the  same 
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moment  ui><>n  the  unsuspecting  victims  in  every 
city  and  village  of  the  kingdom. 

While  Catharine  and  Charles  were  arranging 
the  details,  they  employed  all  the  arts  of  du- 
plicity to  disarm  suspicion.  The  very  evening 
preceding  the  massacre,  which  commenced  just 
after  midnight,  the  King  entertained  at  a  sump- 
1  nous  feast  in  the  Louvre  many  of  the  doomed 
guests.  In  a  glow  of  spirits,  the  perfidious  mon- 
arch detained  them  until  a  late  hour  with  his 
pleasantries,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  re- 
main in  the  palace  to  sleep. 

The  conspiracy  had  been  kept  a  profound  se- 
cret from  Marguerite,  lest  she  should  betray  it 
to  her  husband.  The  sister  of  Marguerite,  the 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  whose  husband  was  to  be 
an  active  agent,  knew  of  the  movement.  As 
the  hour  of  midnight  approached,  her  fears  were 
excited  lest  her  sister,  in  the  midst  of  the  Prot- 
estants, might  be  involved  in  the  bloody  ruin. 
She  manifested  so  much  emotion  in  parting  as 
greatly  to  surprise  Marguerite,  and  her  suspi- 
cions were  roused  that  something  serious  was  at 
hand. 

When  Marguerite  arrived  in  her  room,  she 
found,  to  her  astonishment,  thirty  or  forty  Prot- 
estant gentlemen  assembled  there.  Alarmed 
by  mysterious  rumors  of  danger,  they  had  col- 
lected around  their  Prince.  It  was  evident  that 
something  awful  was  impending  ^  but  no  one 
knew  from  what  quarter  to  anticipate  the  blow. 

In  the  mean  time,  aided  by  the  gloom  of  a 
starless  night,  in  every  street  of  Paris  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  enormous  perpetra- 
tion. Soldiers  were  assembling  at  their  ap- 
pointed rendezvous.  Guards  were  stationed  to 
cut  off  flight.  Citizens,  armed  with  sabres  and 
muskets  gleaming  in  the  lamplight,  began  to 
emerge  through  the  darkness,  and  to  gather  in 
motley  assemblage.  Many  houses  were  illum- 
inated that,  by  the  blaze  from  the  windows,  the 
bullet  might  be  thrown  with  precision,  and  that 
the  dagger  might  strike  an  unerring  blow. 

Catharine  and  her  son  Charles,  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Louvre,  were  now  waiting  for 
the  clock  to  strike  two,  when  the  signal  was  to 
be  given.  Catharine,  inexorable  in  crime,  was 
very  apprehensive  that  her  son  might  relent. 
Petulant  and  self-willed,  he  was  liable  to  parox- 
ysms of  stubbornness,  when  he  spurned  his 
mother's  counsels. 

Charles,  weak  as  well  as  depraved,  was  fever- 
ishly excited.  He  paced  the  room  nervously, 
peering  out  at  the  window,  looking  at  his  watch, 
wishing  yet  dreading  to  have  the  appointed  hour 
arrive.  His  mother,  witnessing  these  indica- 
tions that  his  resolution  might  fail,  urged  him  to 
order  the  alarm-bell  immediately  to  be  struck. 
Charles  hesitated,  and  a  cold  sweat  oozed  from 
his  brow. 

"Are  you  a  coward?"  tauntingly  inquired 
the  fiend-like  mother. 

This  is  a  charge  which  no  coward  can  stand. 
It  always  makes  the  poltroon  squirm.  The 
young  King  nervously  exclaimed,  "Well,  then, 
let  it  begin." 


There  were  in  the  room  at  the  time  only  Cath- 
arine, Charles,  and  liis  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  It  was  a  room  in  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  rendered  memorable  by  these 
scenes,  is  even  now  daily  visited  by  the  curious. 
It  was  two  hours  after  midnight.  There  was  a 
moment  of  dreadful  suspense  and  of  perfect  si- 
lence. All  three  stood  at  the  window,  looking 
out  into  the  rayless  night. 

Suddenly  through  the  still  air  the  ponderous 
tones  of  the  alarm-bell  fell  upon  the  ear,  and 
rolled  the  knell  of  death  over  the  city.  Its  vi- 
bration awakened  the  demon  in  ten  thousand 
hearts.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath, 
August  24,  1572 — the  anniversary  of  a  festival 
consecrated  by  the  Church  to  the  memory  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  bell  had  not  ceased  to 
vfbrate  upon  the  ear  when  the  uproar  of  the 
carnage  commenced.  The  sound,  which  seemed 
to  rouse  Catharine  to  frenzy,  almost  froze  the 
blood  of  the  young  monarch.  Trembling  in 
every  nerve,  he  shouted  for  the  massacre  to  be 
stopped. 

It  was  too  late.  The  train  was  fired.  Bea- 
con-fires and  alarm-bells  sent  the  signal,  with 
the  rapidity  of  light  and  of  sound,  through  entire 
France.  The  awful  roar  of  human  passion,  the 
crackling  of  musketry,  the  shrieks  of  the  wound- 
ed and  of  the  dying  blended  in  appalling  tumult 
throughout  the  whole  metropolis. 

Old  men,  terrified  maidens,  helpless  infants, 
venerable  matrons  were  alike  smitten  down 
mercilessly,  to  the  fanatic  cry,  "  Vive  Dieu  et  le 
RoiF —  "Live  God  and  the  King!" 

Coligni,  faint  and  wounded,  was  lying  upon 
his  bed,  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  friends,  as 
the  demoniac  clamor  rolled  in  upon  their  ears. 
The  Duke  of  Guise,  with  three  hundred  follow- 
ers, hastened  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Admiral, 
stabbed  the  sentinels,  and  dashed  down  the 
gates. 

A  wounded  servant  rushed  to  the  chamber, 
exclaiming,  "The  house  is  forced,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  resisting." 

"I  have  long,"  said  the  heroic  Admiral  to 
his  friends,  "prepared  myself  to  die.  Save 
yourselves.  You  can  not  defend  me.  I  com- 
mend my  soul  to  God." 

The  murderers  were  now  rushing  up  the  stairs. 
They  pursued,  shot,  stabbed,  and  cut  down  the 
flying  friends  of  Coligni.  The  Admiral,  thus 
for  a  moment  left  alone,  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
being  unable  to  stand,  leaned  against  the  wall, 
and  in  fervent  prayer  surrendered  himself  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  assassins  burst  into  the  room. 
They  saw  a  venerable  man  in  his  night-robe, 
with  bandaged  wounds,  engaged  in  his  devo- 
tions. 

"Art  thou  the  Admiral?"  demanded  one 
with  brandished  sword. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Coligni ;  "  and  thou,  young 
man,  shouldst  respect  my  gray  hairs.  Never- 
theless, thou  canst  abridge  my  life  but  a  little." 

The  wretch  plunged  his  sword  into  the  bosom 
of  Coligni,  and  then,  withdrawing  it  dripping 
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with  blood,  cut  him  down.  The  Admiral  fell, 
calmly  saying, 

"  If  I  could  but  die  by  the  hand  of  a  gentle- 
man, instead  of  by  the  hand  of  such  a  knave  as 
this !" 

The  rest  of  the  assassins  immediately  fell 
upon  him,  each  emulous  to  bury  his  dagger  in 
the  bosom  of  his  victim. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  ashamed,  as  an  assassin, 
to  meet  the  eye  of  the  noble  Coligni,  whom  he 
had  often  met  in  friendly  intercourse,  remained 
impatiently  in  the  court-yard  below. 

"  Breme,"  he  shouted  to  one  of  his  followers, 
looking  up  at  the  window,  "  have  you  done  it?" 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Breme,  "he  is  done  for." 

"Let  us  see,  though,"  replied  the  Duke. 
"  Throw  him  out  of  the  windoAV." 

The  mangled  corpse  fell  upon  the  pavement. 
The  Duke  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face  and 
carefully  scrutinized  the  features. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  recognize  the  man." 
Then  giving  the  pallid  face  a  kick,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "Courage,  comrades!  We  have  happily 
begun.     Let  us  now  go  for  others." 

The  tiger,  having  once  lapped  his  tongue  in 
blood,  seems  to  be  imbued  with  a  new  spirit  of 
ferocity.  There  is*  in  man  a  similar  temper. 
The  frenzied  multitude  became  drunk  with  blood. 
The  houses  of  the  Protestants  were  marked. 
They  burst  the  doors  and  rushed  through  all 
apartments,  murcfering  indiscriminately  young 
and  old.  The  bodies  were  thrown  from  the 
windows,  and  the  pavements  were  clotted  with 
gore. 

Charles  soon  recovered  from  his  momentary 
wavering,  and  conscious  that  it  was  too  late  to 


draw  back,  with  fiend-like  eagerness  engaged 
himself  in  the  work  of  death.  Perfect  fury 
seized  him.  His  cheeks  were  flushed,  his  lips 
compressed,  his  eyes  glared  with  frenzy.  Bend- 
ing eagerly  from  his  window,  he  shouted  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  assassins.  Grasping  a 
gun,  he  watched  like  a  sportsman  for  his  prey, 
and  when  he  saw  an  unfortunate  Protestant, 
wounded  and  bleeding,  flying  from  his  pursuers, 
he  would  take  deliberate  aim  from  the  window 
of  his  palace,  and  shout  with  exultation  as  he 
saw  him  fall,  pierced  by  his  bullet. 

A  crowd  of  fugitives  rushed  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Louvre,  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  the  King.  Charles  sent  his  own 
body-guard  into  the  yard,  with  guns  and  dag- 
gers, to  butcher  them  all. 

Just  before  the  carnage  commenced  Margue- 
rite, weary  with  excitement,  and  with  fears  of 
she  knew  not  what,  retired  to  her  chamber.  She 
had  hardly  closed  her  eyes  when  the  outcries 
of  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued  filled  the  pal- 
ace. She  sprung  up  in  her  bed,  and  heard 
some  one  struggling  at  the  door,  and  shrieking, 
"  Navarre,  Navarre !" 

In  a  paroxysm  of  terror  she  ordered  an  at- 
tendant to  open  the  door.  One  of  her  husband's 
retinue  instantly  rushed  in,  covered  with  wounds 
and  blood,  pursued  by  four  soldiers  of  her  broth- 
er's guard. 

It  is  strange  how  easily  the  ludicrous  can 
blend  with  the  horrible.  The  terrified  Hugue- 
not burst  into  the  room,  and  leaping  into  the 
bed  with  Marguerite,  clung  to  her  person.  The 
captain  of  the  guard  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room. 
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He  was  so  struck  with  the  ludicrous  position  of 
the  princess  and  of  the  terrified  Huguenot,  that, 
bursting  into  uncontrollable  peals  of  laughter, 
he  turned  away,  leaving  his  victim,  in  the  arms 
of  Marguerite. 

Marguerite,  delirious  with  terror,  fled  to  the 
apartment  of  her  sister.  The  palace  was  filled 
with  shouts,  and  shrieks,  and  uproar.  As  she 
was  rushing  through  the  hall  she  encountered 
another  Protestant  gentleman  flying  before  the 
dripping  sword  of  his  pursuers.  He  was  cover- 
ed with  blood  flowing  from  many  wounds  which 
he  had  already  received.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  young  Queen  of  Navarre  his  pursuer  plunged 
a  sword  through  his  body,  and  he  fell  dead  at 
her  feet. 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
It  would  require  volumes  to  detail  its  scenes. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  escapes  we  may 
mention  that  of  a  lad,  who  afterward  attained 
great  celebrity  as  Duke  of  Sully.  The  Baron 
of  Rosny,  a  Protestant  of  lofty  character,  had 
taken  with  him  to  Paris  his  son  Maximilian, 
an  intelligent  and  spirited  boy  of  eleven  years. 
The  Baron  had  left  the  city,  intrusting  his  son 
to  the  care  of  a  private  tutor.  He  resided  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  city,  near  the  college  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

Maximilian  was  asleep  in  his  room  when  he 
was  aroused  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the 
cries  of  the  populace.  His  tutor  and  valet  de 
chambre  sprang  from  their  beds  and  hurried  out 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  They  had 
hardly  left  the  door  ere  they  were  shot  down. 
Maximilian,  bewildered  by  their  continued  ab- 
sence, and  by  the  dreadful  clamor  which  con- 
tinued to  increase,  dressed  himself,  when  his 
landlord  came  in,  pale  and  trembling,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  massacre,  and  that  he  had 
saved  his  own  life  only  by  the  avowal  of  his  faith 
in  the  Catholic  religion.  He  urged  Maximilian 
to  do  the  same.  The  noble  boy  declared  that 
he  would  not  save  his  life  by  apostasy. 

He  resolved  to  attempt,  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  night,  to  reach  the  College  of 
Burgundy,  where  he  hoped  to  find  some  Catho- 
lic friends  who  would  protect  him.  The  'dis- 
tance rendered  the  undertaking  almost  desper- 
ate. 

Disguising  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  he  took  a  large  prayer-book  under  his 
arm  and  entered  the  street.  The  sights  which 
met  his  eye  in  the  gloom  of  that  awful  night 
were  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  The 
murderers,  with  wild  outcries,  were  in  all  di- 
rections pursuing  their  victims.  Women  and 
children  in  their  night-clothes  were  rushing 
frantic  through  the  streets,  uttering  piercing 
shrieks.  The  mangled  bodies  of  the  young  and 
of  the  old,  of  males  and  of  females,  were  strewn 
every  where  about,  and  the  pavements  were 
slippery  with  blood. 

Loud  outcries  were  heard  from  the  interior 
of  the  dwellings  as  the  fiend-like  work  proceed- 
ed ;  and  struggles  of  desperate  violence  were 
witnessed,  as  the  murderers  attempted  to  throw 


their  bleeding,  dying  victims  from  windows  and 
attics  upon  the  pavements. 

The  shouts  of  the  assailants,  the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded,  as  blow  after  blow  fell  upon  them, 
the  incessant  reports  of  muskets  and  of  pistols, 
the  tramp  of  soldiers,  and  the  peals  of  the  alarm- 
bell,  all  combined  to  create  a  scene  of  terror 
such  as  human  eyes  have  seldom  witnessed. 

In  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  perils  the  young 
man  crept  along,  protected  by  his  priestly  garb, 
while  he  frequently  saw  his  fellow-Christians 
shot  and  stabbed  at  his  side.  In  turning  a  cor- 
ner he  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  the  body- 
guard of  the  King.  They  seized  him  roughly, 
but  seeing  the  prayer-book,  they  regarded  it  as 
a  passport,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on.  Twice 
again  he  was  seized,  and  each  time  extricated 
in  the  same  way. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  college.  It  was 
a  Catholic  college.  The  porter  knew  him,  and 
refused  him  admittance.  The  murderers  began 
to  multiply  around  him,  and  to  assail  him  with 
fierce  questions.  By  means  of  a  bribe  he  at 
length  got  a  message  to  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, who,  an  enlightened  and  a  humane  man, 
was  exceedingly  attached  to  his  Protestant  pu- 
pil. He  received  Maximilian  kindly.  Two 
priests  in  the  room  with  the  president  insisted 
upon  immediately  cutting  Maximilian  down, 
declaring  that  the  King  had  commanded  that 
not  a  single  Protestant  should  be  spared — not 
even  the  infant  at  the  breast.  The  good  old 
man,  however,  firmly  protected  his  young  friend, 
and  conducting  him  to  a  private  chamber  for 
refuge,  locked  him  up.  Here  Maximilian  re- 
mained three  days,  apprehensive  every  hour 
that  the  assassins  would  break  in  upon  him. 
He  was  thus  saved,  and  afterward,  as  Duke  of 
Sully,  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  min- 
isters of  whom  any  government  can  boast. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  a  body 
of  soldiers  entered  the  chamber  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  presence  of 
the  King.  The  imbecile  monarch,  with  blas- 
phemous oaths  and  a  countenance  inflamed 
with  fury,  ordered  him  to  abandon  Protestant- 
ism or  prepare  to  die.  Charles  allowed  Henry 
three  days  to  decide,  declaring  that  if  at-  the 
end  of  that  time  he  did  not  accept  the  Catholic 
faith  he  should  be  strangled. 

Henry,  to  save  his  life,  ingloriously  yielded ; 
and  even  carried  his  compliance  so  far  as  to 
send  an  edict  to  his  own  dominions  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  any  religion  excepting  that  of 
Rome. 

When  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  passed 
away,  and  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  dawned 
upon  Paris,  a  spectacle  was  witnessed  such  as 
even  that  blood-renowned  metropolis  has  sel- 
dom presented.  The  city  still  resounded  with 
tumult.  The  pavements  were*  gory  and  cover- 
ed with  the  dead.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  still  flying  in  every  direction,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  pursued  by  merciless  assassins,  riotous 
with  demoniac  laughter  and  drunk  with  blood. 
The  report  of  guns  and  pistols,  and  of  continued 
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volleys  of  musketry  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
proved  the  universality  of  the  massacre.  Mis- 
erable wretches,  smeared  with  blood,  swaggered 
along  with  ribald  jests  and  fiend-like  howlings, 
hunting  for  the  Protestants.  Bodies  torn  and 
gory  were  hanging  from  the  windows ;  and  dis- 
severed heads  were  spurned  like  foot-balls  along 
the  pavements.  Priests  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and 
with  elevated  crucifixes,  urged  their  emissaries 
not  to  grow  weary  in  the  work  of  exterminating 
God's  enemies.  The  most  distinguished  nobles 
of  the  court  and  of  the  camp  rode  through  the 
streets  with  gorgeous  retinue  encouraging  the 
massacre. 

"Let  not,"  the  King  proclaimed,  "one  sin- 
gle Protestant  be  spared  to  reproach  me  here- 
after with  this  deed." 

The  massacre  was  continued  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  a  week,  and  it  is 
computed  that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Protestants  were  slain  in  France. 

Charles  himself,  with  his  mother  and  the 
high-born  profligate  ladies  who  disgraced  her 
court,  emerged  in  the  morning  light  in  splendid 
array  into  the  reeking  streets.  The  ladies  con- 
templated, with  merriment  and  ribald  jests,  the 
dead  bodies  piled  up  before  the  Louvre.  Some 
of  the  retinue,  appalled  by  the  horrid  spectacle, 
wished  to  retire,  alleging  that  the  bodies  already 
emitted  an  offensive  odor.  Charles  brutally  re- 
plied : 

' '  The  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  is  always  pleas- 
ant." 

On  Thursday,  after  four  days  spent  in  hunt- 
ing out  the  fugitives  from  all  their  hiding-places, 
the  clergy  paraded  the  streets  in  a  triumphal 
procession,  and  with  jubilant  prayers  and  hymns 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  their  victory.  The 
Catholic  pulpits  resounded  with  exultant  ha- 
rangues, and  in  honor  of  the  event  a  medallion 
was  struck  off  with  the  inscription  :  "La  piete  a 
reveille  la  justice" — "Religion  has  awakened 
justice." 

In  some  of  the  distant  provinces  of  France 
the  Protestants  were  in  the  majority,  and  the 
Catholics  did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  In 
some  others  they  were  so  very  few  that  the 
Catholics  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them, 
and  therefore  they  were  spared.  In  the  sparse- 
ly settled  rural  districts  the  peasants,  kind-heart- 
ed and  virtuous,  refused  to  imbue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  neighbors.  In  these  ways 
many  thousand  Protestants  escaped  the  general 
massacre. 

But  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  populous 
towns  where  the  Catholics  predominated,  the 
massacre  was  indiscriminate  and  universal. 
There  were  some  noble  exceptions,  which  it  is 
grateful  to  record.  The  Bishop  of  Lisieux 
periled  his  own  life  in  resolutely  disobeying  the 
command  of  the  King,  and  in  rescuing  every 
Protestant  in  his  diocese  from  harm. 

The  Governor  of  Auvergne,  a  Catholic,  and 
yet  a  heroic  and  a  noble  man,  replied  in  the 
following  terms  to  the  lung's  secret  missive  or- 
dering the  massacre : 


"  Sire  !  I  have  received  an  order,  under  your 
Majesty's  seal,  to  put  all  the  Protestants  of  this 
province  to  death ;  and  if,  which  God  forbid, 
the  order  be  genuine,  I  still  respect  your  Ma- 
jesty too  much  to  obey  you." 

The  infamous  order  of  the  King  was  sent  to 
the  Viscount  Orthez,  commandant  at  Bayonne. 
This  was  his  intrepid  reply : 

"Sire,  I  have  communicated  the  commands 
of  your  Majesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  I  have 
found  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not 
one  executioner.  On  which  account  both  they 
and  I  humbly  beseech  you  to  employ  our  arms 
and  our  lives  in  enterprises  in  which  we  can 
conscientiously  engage.  However  perilous  they 
may  be,  we  will  willingly  shed  therein  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood." 

Both  of  these  men  of  intrepid  virtue  soon  aft- 
er suddenly  and  mysteriously  died.  Few  en- 
tertained a  doubt  that  poison  had  been  admin- 
istered by  the  order  of  Charles. 

Amidst  these  awful  scenes  of  depravity  and 
of  cruelty  we  find  many  pleasing  developments 
of  the  nobler  traits  of  man.  In  those  barbaric 
times  dueling  was  a  common  practice.  A  Cath- 
olic officer,  by  the  name  of  Vessins,  had  a  quar- 
rel with  a  Protestant  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Regnier.  They  were  making  arrangements 
for  a  duel.  In  the  midst  of  the  massacre  Reg- 
nier, while  at  prayers  with  his  servant  (for  in 
those  days  dueling  and  praying  were  not  deem- 
ed inconsistent),  heard  the  door  of  his  room 
broken  open,  and  looking  round,  in  expectation 
of  instant  death,  saw  his  foe  Vessins  enter  in 
breathless  haste.  Regnier,  conscious  that  all 
resistance  would  be  unavailing,  calmly  bared  his 
bosom  to  his  enemy,  saying,  "You will  have  an 
easy  victory." 

Vessins  made  no  reply,  but  ordered  Regnier's 
valet  to  seek  his  master's  cloak  and  sword.  Then 
leading  him  into  the  street,  he  mounted  him 
upon  a  powerful  horse,  and  with  fifteen  armed 
men,  escorted  him  out  of  the  city.  As  their 
horses  at  a  rapid  gallop  clattered  over  the  pave- 
ments, not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either.  When 
they  arrived  at  a  little  grove,  Vessins  present- 
ed Regnier  with  a  sword,  and  bade  him  dis- 
mount and  defend  himself. 

"Do  not  imagine,"  said  he,  "that  I  seek 
your  friendship  by  what  I  have  done.  All  I 
wish  is  to  take  your  life  honorably." 

Regnier  threw  away  his  sword,  saying,  "I 
will  never  strike  at  one  who  has  saved  my 
life." 

"Very  well,"  Vessins  replied,  with  a  bow. 
Immediately  mounting  his  steed,  he  departed, 
having  first  made  Regnier  a  present  of  the  horse 
upon  which  he  had  rode. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  and  awful  mas- 
sacre, the  Protestants  were  far  from  being  ex- 
terminated. Several  nobles,  surrounded  by 
their  retainers  in  their  distant  castles,  suspicious 
of  treachery,  had  refused  to  go  to  Paris  to  at- 
tend the  wedding.  Others,  alarmed  by  the  at- 
tack upon  Admiral  Coligni,  immediately  retired 
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to  their  fortified  homes.  Some  succeeded  in 
concealing  themselves  in  garrets,  cellars,  and 
wells,  until  the  massacre  was  over.  And,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  several  towns  the  governors 
refused  to  obey  the  infamous  law  requiring  the 
butchery,  and  in  other  towns  the  Protestants 
had  the  majority,  and  with  their  own  arms  could 
defend  themselves  behind  the  walls  which  their 
troops  garrisoned. 

Though  in  the  first  panic  the  Protestants 
made  no  resistance,  soon  indignation  roused  the 
survivors  to  measures  of  self-defense.  Those 
who  had  fled  from  the  kingdom  to  Protestant 
England  and  Germany  rallied  together.  Those 
who  had  escaped  the  massacre  in  France  assem- 
bled in  the  Protestant  cities,  and  began  to  count 
their  numbers.  From  every  part  of  Protestant 
Europe  a  cry  of  horror  and  of  execration  simul- 
taneously arose  in  view  of  this  crime  of  unpar- 
alleled enormity.  Words  of  sympathy  were 
sent  to  these  martyrs  of  a  pure  faith  from  many 
of  the  Protestant  kingdoms,  with  pledges  of  de- 
termined and  efficient  aid. 

As  the  fugitives  from  France — emaciate,  pale, 
and  woe-stricken — recited,  in  England,  Switz- 
erland, and  Germany  the  story  of  the  massa- 
cre, the  hearts  of  their  auditors  were  frozen  with 
horror.  In  Geneva  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
was  instituted,  which  is  observed  even  to  the 
present  day.  In  Scotland  every  church  resound- 
ed with  the  thrilling  tale.  John  Knox  exclaim- 
ed, in  language  of  prophetic  nerve, 

"  Sentence  has  gone  forth  against  that  mur- 
derer, the  King  of  France,  and  the  vengeance 
of  God  will  never  be  withdrawn  from  his  house. 
His  name  shall  be  in  everlasting  execration  !" 

The  French  court,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
it  had  aroused,  sent  an  embassador  to  London 
with  a  poor  apology  for  the  crime,  pretending 
that  the  Protestants  had  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  King — a  charge  which  had  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  foundation. 

The  embassador  of  Charles  and  of  Catharine 
was  received  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  with  ap- 
palling coldness  and  gloom.  Arrangements 
were  studiously  made  to  invest  the  occasion 
with  the  most  impressive  solemnity.  The  court 
was  shrouded  in  mourning,  and  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  appeared  in  sable  weeds.  A  stern  and 
sombre  sadness  was  upon  eveiy  countenance. 
The  embassador,  overwhelmed  by  this  reception, 
was  overheard  to  exclaim  to  himself, 

"I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  myself  a 
Frenchman." 

He  entered,  however,  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  ;  passed  through  the  long  line  of  silent 
courtiers,  who  refused  to  salute  him  even  with 
a  look ;  stammered  out  his  miserable  apology, 
and  receiving  no  response,  retired  covered  with 
confusion.  Elizabeth,  we  thank  thee!  This 
noble  deed  atones  for  many  of  thy  crimes ! 

Very  different  was  the  reception  of  these  ti- 
dings in  the  court  of  Rome.  The  messenger 
who  carried  the  news  was  received  with  trans- 
ports of  joy,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.     Cannons  were  fired,  bells  rung, 


and  an  immense  procession,  with  all  the  trap- 
pings of  sacerdotal  rejoicing,  paraded  the  streets. 
Anthems  were  chanted  and  thanksgivings  of- 
fered for  the  great  victory  over  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  A  gold  medal  was  struck  off  to 
commemorate  the  event,  and  Charles  IX.  and 
Catharine  were  pronounced,  by  the  infallible, 
word  of  his  Holiness,  to  be  the  especial  favorites 
of  God.  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  united  with 
Rome  in  their  infamous  exultations.  Philip  II. 
wrote  from  Madrid  to  Catharine, 

"  These  tidings  are  the  greatest  and  the  most 
glorious  I  could  have  received." 

Such  was  the  awful  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew. When  contemplated  in  all  its  aspects 
of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  cowardice,  it  must  be 
pronounced  the  greatest  crime  recorded  in  his- 
tory. The  victims  were  invited,  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  to  Paris.  They  were  received 
with  solemn  oaths  of  peace  and  protection.  The 
leading  men  in  the  Catholic  ranks  placed  the 
dagger  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  de- 
graded people.  The  priests,  professed  servants 
of  Jesus  Christ,  stimulated  the  benighted  mul- 
titude, by  all  the  appeals  of  fanaticism,  to  ex- 
terminate those  whom  they  denounced  as  the  foes 
of  God  and  man.  After  the  great  atrocity  was 
perpetrated  princes  and  priests,  with  blood-stain- 
ed hands,  flocked  to  the  altars  of  God,  to  thank 
him  that  the  massacre  had  been  accomplished. 

The  annals  of  the  world  are  filled  with  narra- 
tives of  crime  and  woe  ;  but  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  stands,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel. 

It  has  been  said,  "The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  This  is  only  true 
with  exceptions.  Protestantism  in  France  has 
never  recovered  from  this  blow.  But  for  this 
massacre  one  half  of  the  nobles  of  France  would 
have  continued  Protestant.  The  Reformers 
would  have  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  that  mutual  toleration  would  have 
been  necessary.  Henry  the  Fourth  would  not 
have  abjured  the  Protestant  faith.  Intelligence 
would  have  been  diffused,  religion  would  have 
been  respected,  and  in  all  probability  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution  would  have  been 
averted. 

God  is  an  avenger.  In  the  mysterious  gov- 
ernment which  He  wields — mysterious  only  to 
our  feeble  vision — He  "visits  the  iniquities  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation."  As  we  see  the  priests 
of  Paris  and  of  France,  during  the  awful  trage- 
dy of  the  Revolution,  massacred  in  the  prisons, 
shot  in  the  streets,  hung  upon  the  lamp-posts, 
and  driven  in  starvation  and  woe  from  the  king- 
dom, we  can  not  but  remember  the  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  24th  of  August,  1572,  and 
the  2d  of  September,  1792,  though  far  apart  in 
the  records  of  time,  are  consecutive  days  in  the 
government  of  God. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  ere  long,  by  stratagem, 
escaped  from  Paris,  and  renouncing  the  Roman 
religion,  which  he  declared  that  he  had  accepted 
by  compulsion,  immediately  placed  himself  again 
at  the  head  of  the  now  enfeebled  Protestant 
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party,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most  cor- 
dial greeting. 

Very  briefly  we  must  pass  through  the  scenes 
which  transpired  before  these  religious  wars 
were  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  Henry 
IV.  upon  the  throne. 

Long  years  ago,  upon  the  western  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  there  was  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine, 
covering  ten  thousand  square  miles — about  a 
third  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine — and  con- 
taining a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 
The  Duke  had  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
His  family  was  large.  Owning  immense  pos- 
sessions in  France,  he  sent  his  son,  Claude,  a 
high-spirited  lad  of  sixteen,  to  enter  upon  the 
possession  of  the  fertile  acres,  the  castles,  and 
the  feudal  rights  which  there  pertained  to  the 
noble  house  of  Lorraine. 

Young  Claude  became  a  great  favorite  at 
court,  married  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies 
of  France,  and  by  his  wealth,  his  lineage,  and 
his  amazing  energy  of  character,  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  nobility.  He 
received  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  at- 
tained the  highest  position  a  subject  could  occu- 
py. He  was  a  fierce  Catholic,  and  dipped  his 
hand  so  deeply  in  Protestant  blood  that  he  was 
called  Claude  the  Butcher.  After  a  long  life, 
filled  with  the  wildest  adventures  of  violence 
and  blood,  he  died,  leaving  his  titles  and  his 
power  to  his  eldest  son. 

Francis,  the  second  Duke  of  Guise,  was,  like 
his  father,  a  man  of  extraordinary  character. 
His  courage,  his  energy,  his  passions,  his  com- 
manding mind,  made  him  a  formidable  rival  of 
the  King.  He  was  equal  to  the  monarch  in 
wsalth  and  in  the  splendor  of  his  retinue.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  King  of  Poland  were 


rivals  in  love  for  the  hand  of  Anne,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  Guise 
was  the  successful  suitor.  Henry  II.,  who  at  that 
time  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  was  an  imbe- 
cile man,  and  Francis  of  Guise  gradually  gath- 
ered all  the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  strong 
hand.  He  even  outstripped  his  father  in  the 
zeal  with  which  he  persecuted  the  Protestants, 
and,  from  one  of  his  most  bloody  acts,  was  called 
The  Butcher  of  Vassi/.  But  time  passed  on,  and 
his  last  hour  was  tolled.  The  bullet  of  a  Prot- 
estant assassin  pierced  his  heart. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  February,  1563. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  warring  against 
the  Protestants.  The  Duchess  was  at  a  neigh- 
boring castle,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  he  was 
riding  through  a  secluded  valley  to  visit  her. 
Absorbed  in  reverie,  he  rode  listlessly  along,  the 
reins  hanging  on  the  horse's  mane,  when  a  pis- 
tol was  discharged  from  behind  a  hedge.  Two 
bullets  pierced  his  side.  He  immediately  fell 
upon  his  horse's  neck,  and  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  his  friends.  They  conveyed  him  to  the 
castle,  where  the  Duchess  received  him  with 
cries  of  anguish.  He  exhorted  his  wife  to  bow 
in  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  kissing 
his  son  Henry,  who  was  weeping  at  his  side, 
gently  said  to  him,  "  God  grant  thee  grace,  my 
son,  to  be  a  good  man  !" 

Henry,  the  third  Duke  of  Guise,  was  a  lad  of 
but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  upon 
the  wealth,  the  titles,  and  the  renown  which  his 
ancestors  had  accumulated.  This  was  the  Duke 
of  Guise  who,  advancing  to  manhood,  became, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  the  bandit  chieftain 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was 
a  man  of  mark.  He  belonged  to  an  imperious 
race,   and  the  blood  of  his  sires  boiled  in  his 
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veins.  He  became  the  powerful  and  dreaded 
rival  of  the  King,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  Cath- 
olic populace. 

The  outcry  of  indignation  which  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  called  forth,  fell  like  the 
knell  of  death  upon  the  ear  of  the  depraved  and 
cowardly  Charles.  He  hecame  silent,  morose, 
and  gloomy.  Secluding  himself  from  all  so- 
ciety, he,  month  after  month,  was  gnawed  by 
the  scorpion  fangs  of  remorse.  A  bloody  sweat 
oozing  from  every  pore  crimsoned  his  bed- 
clothes. His  aspect  of  misery  drove  all  com- 
panionship from  his  chamber.  He  groaned  and 
wept,  exclaiming  incessantly, 

"  Oh.  what  blood !  Oh,  what  murders !  Alas, 
why  did  I  follow  such  evil  counsels !" 

He  saAV  continually  the  spectres  of  the  slain, 
with  ghastly,  gory  wounds,  stalking  about  his 
bed,  and  demons  hideous  and  threatening  wait- 
ed to  grasp  his  soul.  As  the  cathedral  clock  was 
tolling  the  hour  of  midnight  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1574,  the  nurse  who  sat  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  monarch  heard  him  sighing  and  moaning, 
and  then  convulsively  weeping.  Gently  she  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains. 
Charles  turned  his  dim  and  despairing  eye  upon 
her,  and  exclaimed, 

"Oh,  my  nurse,  my  nurse,  what  blood  have 
I  shed !  what  murders  have  I  committed ! 
Great  God  !  pardon  me,  pardon  me  !" 

A  convulsive  shuddering  for  a  moment  agi- 
tated his  frame,  his  head  fell  back  upon  his  pil- 
low, and  the  wretched  man  was  dead.  He  was 
then  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Upon  his 
death-bed  he  expressed  satisfaction  that  he  left 
no  heir  to  live  and  suffer  in  a  world  so  full  of 
misery. 

His  brother,  with  the  title  of  Henry  III.,  suc- 
ceeded him.  There  were  now  in  France  three 
Henrys,  rivals,  and  almost  equals  in  power.  Hen- 
ry of  Valois  was  king.  Henry  of  Navarre  would 
be  the  heir  to  the  throne  should  Henry  of  Valois 
and  his  younger  brother  Francis  die  without  issue. 
They  were  both  feeble,  debased,  and  impotent, 
and  there  was  every  probability  that  the  race  of 
Valois  would  soon  be  extinct.  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, and,  as  he  was  also  called,  Henry  of 
Bourbon,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Europe.  This  party,  since  the  massa- 
cre, having  lost  nearly  all  its  most  able  men, 
was  exceedingly  weak  in  France.  The  Cath- 
olics resolved  that,  as  Henry  was  a  Protestant, 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  reign,  notwith- 
standing his  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  was  the  idol  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  a  vast  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed, spreading  through  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
wrest  the  crown  from  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  to 
place  it  upon  the  brow  of  Guise.  Many,  in- 
deed, despising  the  pusillanimity  of  the  de- 
graded sons  of  Catharine,  were  impatient  im- 
mediately to  dethrone  Henry  III.,  to  set  aside 
his  brother  Francis,  and  to  place  their  favorite 
duke  upon  the  throne. 

Francis,  impatient  to  grasp  the  crown,  at- 
tempted to   poison    his  brother.      The  poison 


prostrated  the  King  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  and 
expecting  to  die,  he  sent  for  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  urged  him  to  poison  Francis.  But  the  King 
of  Navarre  was  incapable  of  such  a  deed.  To 
the  surprise  of  all  the  King  recovered,  and  Fran- 
cis, conscious  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
a  cup  of  poison  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  fled 
at  midnight  from  Paris,  and  began  to  rally  around 
him  his  partisans  for  an  open  war  against  the 
King.  Affairs  were  in  this  condition  when 
Francis  was  suddenly  taken  sick,  and  died. 
This  simplified  the  question,  and  hastened  the 
crisis.  Henry  III.  was  feeble  and  childless, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
he  would  leave  an  heir.  Upon  his  death  Henry 
of  Navarre  would  be  the  legitimate  king.  The 
Catholics  redoubled  their  intrigues,  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  to  deprive  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  the  crown  ;  and  deliberated  earnestly  respect- 
ing the  expediency  of  summarily  dethroning 
Henry  III.,  and  of  placing  the  sceptre  wrested 
from  him  in  the  hands  of  Guise. 

The  Duke  came  to  Paris  with  an  imposing 
retinue,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
King.  The  populace  greeted  him  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  thronged  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed.  Henry  III.,  terrified  by  this  bold  in- 
solence, and  by  the  clamor  of  the  mob,  who  be- 
gan to  surround  the  Louvre  with  threatening 
cries,  fled  to  his  castle  of  Blois.  Here,  affect- 
ing reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he 
calmly  arranged  all  the  details  for  his  assassin- 
ation. 

The  Duke  was  invited  to  meet  the  King  in 
his  cabinet  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
Henry  of  Guise  arrived  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  just  as  he  was  raising  the  tapestry  which 
vailed  the  entrance  to  the  cabinet,  Lorgnac,  a 
captain  of  the  King's  body-guard,  sprang  upon 
him  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  throat. 
The  Duke  dropped,  pierced  with  innumerable 
wounds,  dead  upon  the  floor. 

The  King,  hearing  the  noise,  and  knowing 
well  what  it  signified,  very  coolly  stepped  from 
his  cabinet  into  the  antechamber,  and,  looking 
calmly  upon  the  bloody  corpse,  said, 

"Do  you  think  that  he  is  dead,  Lorgnac?" 

"Yes,  Sire,"  said  Lorgnac;  "he  looks  like 
it." 

"  Good  God,  how  tall  he  is  !"  said  the  King. 
"He  seems  taller  dead  than  when  he  was  living." 

Then  giving  the  gory  body  a  kick,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Venomous  beast,  thou  shalt  cast 
forth  no  more  venom  !" 

In  the  same  manner  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
treated  his  murdered  victim,  the  noble  Admiral 
Coligni — a  solemn  comment  upon  the  declara- 
tion, "With  whatsoever  measure  ye  meet  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

Henry  immediately  repaired  to  the  bedside  of 
Catharine,  his  mother,  who  was  then  lying  siik 
in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  castle. 

"How  do  you  do,  mother,  this  morning T 
inquired  the  King. 

"  I  am  better  than  I  have  been,"  she  replied. 

"So  am  I,"  Henry  rejoined,  gayly ;   "for  I 
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have  made  myself  this  morning  King  of  France 
by  putting  to  death  the  King  of  Paris." 

"Take  care,"  this  hardened  woman  exclaim- 
ed, "that  you  do  not  soon  find  yourself  King  of 
Nothing  !  Diligence  and  resolution  are  now  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  you." 

She  then  turned  upon  her  pillow  without  the 
slightest  apparent  emotion.  In  twelve  days 
from  this  time  this  wretched  Queen,  deformed 
by  every  vice,  without  one  single  redeeming  vir- 
tue, breathed  her  last.  She  was  seventy  years 
of  age. 

The  murder  of  Guise  exasperated  the  Cath- 
olic party  to  the  highest  conceivable  pitch.  They 
rallied  around  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  commenced  a  ferocious 
assault  upon  the  Protestants  all  over  France  to 
crush  them  out.  Again  civil  war,  with  all  its 
horrors,  desolated  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  kingdom.  Henry  III.  was  compelled  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Protestants 
for  protection.  There  were  many  in  France 
who,  adhering  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  legit- 
imacy, were  still  his  partisans.  The  Protestant 
force  was  thus  strengthened  so  as  to  present 
formidable  resistance  to  their  assailants. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne  took  possession  of 
Paris.  Henry  of  Navarre,  aided  by  the  forces 
of  the  King,  surrounded  the  city.  Henry  J 1 1., 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud, 
watched  the  progress  of  the  siege.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Montpensicr,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne and  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Guise,  insti- 
gated a  fanatic  monk  to  assassinate  the  King. 
Jaques  Clement,  a  man  of  wild  and  gloomy  im- 
aginings, excited  by  the  extraordinary  and  lav- 
ish caresses  of  the  Duchess,  undertook  the  enter- 
prise.     Clement,  concealing  a  dagger  in  his 


bosom,  went  from  the  city  with  a  flag  of  truce. 
Henry  III.,  anticipating  proposals  to  surrender, 
received  him  in  his  cabinet.  Two  persons  only 
were  present  with  the  King. 

The  monk,  kneeling  down,  drew  a  letter  from 
the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  presented  it  to  the  King, 
and  instantly  drawing  a  large  knife  from  its  con- 
cealment, plunged  it  into  the  entrails  of  his  vic- 
tim. The  King  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  caught 
the  knife  from  his  body,  and  struck  at  the  head 
of  his  murderer.  The  two  gentlemen  who  were 
present  instantly  thrust  their  swords  through  the 
body  of  the  assassin. 

The  King,  groaning  with  anguish,  was  un- 
dressed and  borne  to  his  bed.  The  tidings  were 
immediately  communicated  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  was  a  few  miles  distant.  It  was  mid- 
night when  he  was  informed  that  the  King  was 
dying.  Accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  thirty  gen- 
tlemen, he  proceeded  at  full  speed  to  the  gates 
of  the  castle. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  emotions  which 
must  have  agitated  the  soul  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre during  this  dark  and  gloomy  ride.  The 
day  had  not  yet  dawned  when  he  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  the  castle.  The  first  tidings  he  received 
were,  "The  King  is  dead!" 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  Henry  IV.,  King 
of  France.  But  never  did  monarch  ascend  the 
throne  under  circumstances  of  greater  perplex- 
ity and  peril.  Civil  war  now  blazed  with  re- 
doubled violence.  Catholic  Europe  combined 
to  exclude  Protestant  Henry  from  the  throne. 
The  Catholics  wore  not  united  on  any  one  of 
the  several  candidates  who  were  striving  for  the 
dangerous  prize. 

Battle  after  battle  ensued,  and  years  of  blood- 
shed lingered  away.     England  and  Germany 
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came  to  the  aid  of  Henry.  Italy  and  Spain 
ranged  themselves  beneath  the  banner  of  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne.  The  Catholics  in  France 
being  in  the  majority,  it  at  length  became  evi- 
dent to  every  one  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Protestant  King  peacefully  to  wear  the 
crown.  The  Catholics  assured  Henry  that  if 
he  would  embrace  their  religion  they  would  ac- 
cept and  support  him. 

Henry  was  a  Protestant  from  position  and 
through  political  considerations,  not  from  re- 
ligious conviction.  He  had  no  objections  to 
Catholicism,  and  was  now  anxious  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  change  his  faith.  He  issued 
many  decrees  to  conciliate  the  Catholics ;  he 
said  that  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  examine 
the  doctrines  of  theology.  He  invited  several 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Catholic  doctors  to 
meet  him,  that  he  might  receive  instruction  from 
them ;  and  he  sent  embassadors  to  Rome  to 
treat  with  the  Pope  in  regard  to  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church.  The  Protestants  were 
not  unwilling  that  Henry  should  thus  pass  over 
to  the  Romish  faith,  for  this  would  establish 
him  upon  the  throne ;  and  they  knew  that  he 
would  grant  them  toleration.  But  should  he 
be  crushed,  and  should  any  of  the  candidates 
of  the  Catholic  party  ascend  the  throne,  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  would  proceed 
with  redoubled  vigor.  Under  these  influences 
the  conversion  of  Henry  was,  in  due  time,  fully 
accomplished. 

The  renunciation  of  Protestantism  was  public, 
and  was  attended  with  much  dramatic  pomp. 
On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Denis,  richly  decorated,  was  thronged. 
The  Archbishop  of  Bourges  was  seated  at  the 
entrance,  surrounded  by  many  dignitaries  of  the 


Church.  As  the  King,  with  an  imposing  ret- 
inue, approached  the  door,  the  Archbishop,  as  if 
to  repel  intrusion,  imperiously  inquired, 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  the  King,"  Henry  modestly  replied. 

"  What  do  you  desire  ?"  demanded  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

"  I  ask,"  answered  the  King,  "  to  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  religion ;  and  I  promise  to  protect  and 
defend  it  against  all  its  enemies  at  the  hazard 
of  my  blood  and  life." 

The  King  then  placed  a  copy  of  his  oath  of 
allegiance  in  the  hands  of  flic  Archbishop; 
kissed  the  consecrated  ring  upon  his  holy  fin- 
ger, and  received  the  absolution  of  his  sins  and 
the  benediction  of  the  Church.  A  Te  Devm — 
"Thee  God  we  praise,"  was  then  sung,  high 
mass  wras  solemnized,  and  thus  the  imposing 
ceremony  was  terminated. 

The  announcement  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  Henry  had  become  a  Catholic,  almost  im- 
mediately put  an  end  to  civil  war.  Though 
the  flame  was  extinguished,  still  for  a  long  time 
the  embers  glowed  beneath  the  ashes.  Many 
of  the  more  violent  Catholics,  aware  that  Hen- 
ry would  reward  his  friends  rather  than  his 
foes,  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to  protract 
the  strife.  They  kept  up  for  some  months  a 
petty  war  in  the  provinces  until  all  the  leaders 
had  given  in  except  the  haughty  Duke  of  May- 
enne. The  Pope,  apprehensive  that  Henry 
would  not  prove  sufficiently  zealous  as  a  Catho- 
lic to  answer  his  purposes,  for  some  months  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  absolution  of  the  Archbishop. 
At  length,  yielding  to  necessity,  he  accepted  re- 
conciliation. 

But  to  maintain  his  apparent  supremacy  as 
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the  holy  father,  he  stooped  to  the  following  silly 
farce,  quite  characteristic  of  those  days  of  dark- 
ness and  delusion.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
that  the  King  should  do  penance  for  his  sins 
before  he  could  be  received  to  the  bosom  of 
Holy  Mother  Church.  It  was  proper  that  the 
severe  mother  should  chastise  her  wayward 
child.  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasten- 
eth." 

It  was  the  15th  of  September,  1595.  The  two 
embassadors  of  Henry  IV.  kneeled  upon  the 
vestibule  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  as  unwor- 
thy to  enter.  Appearing  in  proxy  for  the  King, 
they  chanted,  in  strains  of  aifected  penitence, 
the  Miserere — "Have  mercy,  Lord." 

At  the  close  of  every  verse  they  received,  in 
the  name  of  their  master,  the  blows  of  a  little 
switch  on  their  shoulders.  The  King,  having 
thus  made  expiation  for  his  sins  through  the 
reception  of  this  chastisement  by  proxy,  and 
having  thus  emphatically  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  mother,  received  the 
absolution  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  was  de- 
clared to  be  worthy  of  the  loyalty  of  the  faith- 
ful. 

We  have  called  this  a  farce.  Was  it  so?  The 
proud  spirit  of  the  King  must  indeed  have  been 
humiliated  ere  he  could  have  consented  to  such 
a  degradation.  The  spirit  ennobled  can  bid  de- 
fiance to  any  amount  of  corporal  pain.  It  is  ig- 
nominy alone  which  can  punish  the  soul.  The 
Pope  triumphed.  The  monarch  was  flogged. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark,  that  the 
friends  of  Henry  deny  that  he  was  accessory  to 
this  act  of  humiliation. 

The  Pope  having  thus  become  reconciled,  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  considered  it  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  himself,  consistentlv  with  his  pride, 
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to  abandon  the  hopeless  conflict.  But  the  power 
of  the  haughty  Duke  may  be  seen  in  the  terms 
which  he  exacted. 

The  King  was  compelled  to  declare,  though 
he  knew  to  the  contrary,  that  the  friends  of  May- 
enne were  not  implicated  in  the  massacre  of 
Henry  III.  Three  fortified  cities  were  surren- 
dered to  the  Duke,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his 
partisans  for  six  years,  in  pledge  for  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  capitulation.  The  King  also 
assumed  all  the  enormous  debts  which  Mayenne 
had  contracted  during  the  war,  and  granted  a 
term  of  six  weeks  to  all  who  had  been  fighting 
under  the  banners  of  Mayenne  to  give  in  their 
adhesion  and  to  accept  his  clemency. 

The  King  was  at  this  time  at  Monceaux.  The 
Duke  of  Mayenne  hastened  to  meet  him.  He 
found  Henry  riding  on  horseback,  in  the  beau- 
tiful park  of  that  place,  accompanied  by  some 
friends.  Mayenne,  in  compliance  with  the  ob- 
sequious etiquette  of  those  days,  kneeled  hum- 
bly before  the  King,  embraced  his  knees,  pledg- 
ing entire  devotion  for  the  future. 

Henry,  who  had  a  vein  of  waggery  about 
him,  immediately  raised  the  Duke,  embraced 
him  cordially,  and  taking  his  arm  without  any 
allusion  whatever  to  their  past  difficulties,  led 
him  through  the  park,  pointing  out  to  him,  with 
great  volubility  and  cheerfulness,  the  improve- 
ments he  was  contemplating. 

The  King  was  a  well-built,  vigorous,  athletic 
man,  and  walked  with  great  rapidity.  May- 
enne was  excessively  corpulent,  and  lame  with 
the  gout.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  he  kept  up 
with  the  King,  panting,  limping,  and  his  face 
blazing  with  the  heat. 

Henry,  with  sly  malice,  for  some  time  appear- 
ed not  to  notice  the  sutlerings  of  his  victim ; 
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then,  with  a  concealed  smile,  he  whispered  to 
Sully, 

"  If  I  walk  this  groat,  fat  body  much  longer, 
I  shall  avenge  myself  without  any  further  trou- 
ble."    Then  turning  to  Mayenne,  he  added, 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  cousin  ;  do  I  not  walk  a 
little  too  fast  for  you  ?" 

"  Sire  !"  exclaimed  the  puffing  Duke,  "I  am 
almost  dead  with  fatigue." 

"There  is  my  hand,"  exclaimed  the  kind- 
hearted  King,  again  cordially  embracing  May- 
enne. "  Take  it ;  for,  on  my  life,  this  is  all  the 
vengeance  I  shall  ever  seek." 

Of  the  brilliant  reign  of  Henry  we  have  no 
space  in  this  brief  sketch  to  speak.  He  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  French  monarchy.  His  reign,  at 
first  disputed,  commenced  the  2d  of  August, 
1589.  It  was  terminated  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  on  the  14th  of  May,  1G10.  During  the 
twenty  years  which  he  occupied  the  throne  he 
won  the  love  of  the  whole  nation.  He  was  truly 
the  father  of  his  people.  All  conditions,  em- 
ployments, and  professions  were  embraced  in 
his  comprehensive  regard. 

In  Henry  commenced  the  reign  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Eor  two  hundred  years  the  family 
retained  the  crown.  It  is  now  expelled,  and 
the  members  are  wandering  in  exile  through  for- 
eign lands. 

There  is  one  great  truth  which  this  narrative 
enforces ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Freedom  of  Con- 
science. It  was  the  denial  of  this  simple  truth 
which  deluged  France  in  blood  and  woe.  The 
recognition  of  this  one  sentiment  would  have 
saved  for  France  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 


I  and  millions  of  treasure.    Let  us  take  warning. 

I  We  need  it. 

Let  us  emblazon  upon  our  banner  the  noble 
words, 

I    "Toleration;  Perfect  Civil  and  Religious  Toleration." 

But  toleration  is  not  a  slave.     It  is  a  spirit 
of  light  and  of  liberty.      It  has  much  to  give ; 

{ but  it  has  just  as  much  to  demand.  It  bears 
the  olive-branch  in  one  hand  and  the  gleaming 

J  sword  in  the  other.  It  says,  "I  grant  to  you 
perfect  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  expression,  and 
I  demand  of  you  the  same." 

The  American  mind  is  now  so  roused  that  it 
will  have  this  liberty.  And  if  there  are  any  in- 
stitutions of  religion  or  of  civil  law  which  can 
not  stand  this  scrutiny,  they  are  doomed  to  die. 
The  human  mind  will  move  with  untrammeled 
sweep  through  the  whole  range  of  religious  doc- 
trine, and  around  the  whole  circumference,  and 
into  the  very  centre  of  all  political  assumptions. 
If  the  Catholic  bishop  has  a  word  to  say,  let 
him  say  it.  If  some  one,  rising  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Martin  Luther,  has  a  reply  to  make,  let 
him  make  it.  Those  who  wish  to  listen  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  let  them  do  so.  Those  who 
wish  to  close  their  ears,  let  them  have  their  way. 
Our  country  is  one.  Our  liberty  is  national. 
Let  us  then  grant  Toleration  and  demand  Toler- 
ation, here  and  every  where  throughout  our 
wide  domain  ;  in  Maine  and  in  Georgia,  amidst 
the  forests  of  the  Aroostook  and  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas.  Let  us  grant  Toleration,  perfect  and 
untrammeled,  to  one  and  to  all — to  all  religions, 
to  all  politics,  to  all  humanities — to  the  young 
fanatic  in  his  sleepless  dream,  to  the  old  fogy  in 
his  dreamless  sleep. 
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UP  AND  DOWN  AMONG  THE  ANDES.* 
YTINE  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
-1  -  *  — almost  half  a  mile  nearer  the  stars  than 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington — stands  the 
old  city  of  Bogota.  It  is  the  capital  of  New 
Granada,  the  most  important  of  the  petty 
States  into  which  the  short-lived  Republic  of 
Colombia  was  divided  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

We  know  something,  and  are  likely  soon  to 
know  more,  of  that  portion  of  New  Granada 
traversed  by  the  Pacific  Railway.  But  the  great 
interior  valleys  and  plateaus  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world ;  for  it  is  hardly  oftener 
than  once  in  a  generation  that  any  traveler 
finds  it  worth  his  while  to  visit  the  country,  and 
bring  back  a  report  of  his  observations.  Yet  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  whites  a  century  before 
the  colonies  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  were 
founded  ;  and  presents  natural  features  scarcely 
1  !SS  attractive  to  the  emigrant  than  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

About  four  years  ago  Mr.  TTolton,  a  gentle- 
man much  given  to  botany,  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  New  Granada,  lie  remained  there  some 
twenty  months,  gathering  plants,  measuring 
altitudes,  observing  manners  and  customs,  and 
deporting  himself  in  every  way  as  a  man  in  pur- 
suit of  useful  knowledge,     From  the  portly  vol- 

*  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.  Ky  I.  P.  Hoi/ton. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Harper  and  Brothers. 


ume  in  which  he  narrates  his  adventures  and 
observations,  we  propose  to  draw  a  few  pictures 
of  life  among  the  Andes,  for  all  of  which  we 
hold  Mr.  Holton  responsible,  though  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  quite  beyond  our  power  to  do 
justice  to  the  quaint,  matter-of-fact  manner  in 
which  he  narrates  his  Andine  experiences. 

We  land  at  the  old  city  of  Carthagena — old 
at  least  for  this  continent,  for  its  foundation 
goes  back  a  hundred  years  beyond  that  of  Bos- 
ton or  New  York.  It  differs  in  two  essential 
points  from  any  town  which  Ave  shall  find  at 
home.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  and  is  fin- 
ished. To  all  appearance,  it  must  have  re- 
ceived the  last  touches  of  carpenter  and  mason 
long  before  any  man  now  living  was  born.  It 
has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  its  old  walls  could 
tell  strange  stories  of  conquistadores  and  buc- 
caneers, of  sieges  and  pestilence.  Here  it  was, 
as  Smollett  has  narrated  and  Thomson  sung, 
that  the  "gallant  Vernon"  saw  his  veterans 
swept  away  in  companies  by  the  fearful  pesti- 
lence, as  lie  lay  before  the  city.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  was  blocked  up  shortly  after 
the  siege;  and  now  the  inhabitants  would  be 
glad  that,  it  were  opened  to  peaceful  commerce. 
The  fortifications  have  a  formidable  look ;  and 
probably  cost  quite  as  much  as  all  the  houses 
they  inclose.  But  as  they  are  commanded  by 
an  unfortified  hill,  their  efficiency  for  defensive 
purposes  is  at  best  problematical.     The  money 
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they  cost  might  have  been  better  employed  in 
providing  some  way  of  supplying  the  town  with 
water,  more  efficient  than  the  water-carriers  who 
now  sell  it  by  the  cask. 

But  we  are  bound  for  Bogota,  four  hundred 
miles  away,  among  the  Andes.  "VVe  pack  our 
baggage  on  mules  and  cross  the  country,  sixty 
miles  to  the  great  river  Magdalena,  the  Missis- 
sippi of  Granada.  After  only  three  centuries 
of  occupation  by  men  of  Spanish  race,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  too  much  to  expect  a  road  practica- 
ble for  carriages  between  the  principal  sea-port 
and  the  capital.  We  do  not  expect  this,  and 
so  are  not  disappointed,  and  take  to  our  mules 
with  a  good  grace.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  also  to  be  cheated  in  the  hire  of  these 
mules,  and  to  find  the  peon  who  takes  charge  of 
them  a  lazy,  thievish  scamp.  So  when  this 
proves  to  be  the  case,  we  are  not  in  the  least 
discomposed. 

In  a  couple  of  days,  barring  accidents,  we 
reach  Calamar,  on  the  river,  where,  after  wait- 
ing a  proper  time,  we  hear  the  tadpole-looking 
urchins,  clad  in  their  own  natural  nankeen,  very 
considerably  soiled,  shouting  "  El  Vapor!" 
We  know  that  the  steamer  is  in  sight,  hurry 
down  to  the  river  bank,  and  embark.  If  our 
ideas  of  a  Magdalena  steamer  have  been  formed 
from  our  Mississippi  and  Hudson  experiences, 
we  are  speedily  disabused.     A  score  of  passen- 


gers is  a  large  list,  and 
this  number  crowds  the 
boat  uncomfortably. 

A  more  uninteresting: 
voyage  can  not  well  be  im- 
agined. The  scenery  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Low- 
er Mississippi,  on  a  re- 
duced scale.  We  amuse 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  can 
by  eating  our  meals  and 
watching  the  bogas  pre- 
paring theirs.  The  stew- 
ard is  a  Jamaica  negro, 
who  has  for  assistants  a 
couple  of  stupid  Indian 
boys,  with  very  crude  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of 
cleanliness.  We  call  for 
a  knife ;  one  of  the  copper- 
colored  rascals  brings  it, 
using  it,  by  the  way,  as  a 
scraper  to  allay  an  un- 
pleasant itching  on  some 
part  of  his  person.  We 
take  exception  to  employ- 
ing it  to  cut  our  food,  hint- 
ing that  our  objections 
arise  from  a  suspicion  as 
to  the  cleanness  of  the 
utensil.  He  undertakes 
to  obviate  our  scruples  by 
wiping  the  blade  on  his 
greasy  nether  garments, 
and  wonders  that,  after 
this,  we   can  hesitate  to 
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use  the  knife.  The  boatmen  cook  their  food 
in  a  huge  iron  pot,  mounted  on  three  stones. 
They  dip, out  a  curious  compound  into  the  shell 
of  a  turtle,  which  serves  as  a  common  dish  for 
all  hands.  They  attack  it  with  fingers  and 
wooden  spoons,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  shell  are  visible. 
We  hope  their  dinner  tastes  better  than  it  looks. 

At  the  Conquest  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena 
presented  a  continuous  line  of  Indian  villages. 
The  settlements  are  now  few  and  far  between, 
for  the  Spaniards  depopulated  their  conquests, 
but  did  not  supply  the  places  of  those  they  de- 
stroyed. As  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  inhab- 
itants, we  will  take  the  wife  and  child  of  a 
fustic  cutter,  who  have  come  down  to  the  bank 
to  take  a  look  at  the  passing  steamer.  The 
single  garment  worn  by  the  lady  is  of  blue  cot- 
ton, with  no  unnecessary  waste  of  material  either 
in  length  or  amplitude,  and  is  so  constructed  as 
not  to  interfere  materially  with  the  free  action 
of  her  limbs.  She  carries  a  couple  of  baskets 
of  ivory-nuts,  poised  in  a  way  that  a  professed 
juggler  might  emulate.  The  son  and  heir  is 
attired  in  the  fashion  that  prevailed  in  Eden  be- 
fore the  invention  of  fig-leaf  aprons.  Abso- 
lute fidelity  to  nature 
would  have  required  the 
artist    to    represent   his 

skin  mottled  with  patch-  __ 

es  of  dirt  of  all  the  vari- 
eties of  soil  with  which 
he  had  recently  come  in 
contact. 

A  more  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  the  . 
Magdalena,   is  the  un- 
couth-looking gentleman 
by  the  side  of  the  ivory- 
plant.     He  is  of  mixed 
race ;  but  no  mortal  can 
tell  the  precise  propor- 
tion  of  White,   Indian, 
and  Negro  blood  in  his 
veins.      He  is  probably 
classed    in    the    census 
among  the  "white  mix- 
ed"   population,    which 
constitutes    about    one- 
half  of  the  whole.     He 
is  rather  over  than  un- 
der-dressed ;  for  the  gar- 
ment which  he  calls  a 
tapa,  and  which  answers 
the    purpose    of   panta- 
loons,    is     considerably 
longer  than  is  absolute- 
ly required  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country ;  be- 
sides, the  tassel  that  or- 
naments the  sheath  of 
his  macheta  is  clearly  a 
superfluity.       The   pad- 
dle on  his  shoulder  inti- 
mates that  he  is  the  own- 


er of  a  canoe,  while  the  string  of  fish  argues  him 
the  possessor  of  hooks  and  lines,  and  probably 
of  nets.  In  his  hut  he  has  most  likely  a  ham- 
mock, a  pot  or  two,  and  a  few  gourds.  This  is 
the  sum  of  his  worldly  goods.  What  more  does 
he  want  ?  Plantains  are  plentiful,  and  fish  can 
be  had  for  the  catching.  He  could  not  starve 
if  he  tried.  AVhy  should  he  work  to  obtain  any 
thing  more?  Yet,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by, 
from  the  example  of  his  kinsmen  the  bogas  and 
cargueros,  there  is  work  in  him  if  it  could  only 
be  brought  out  by  the  stimulus  of  artificial 
wants. 

We  paddle  slowly  up  the  river,  stopping  once 
a  day  to  wood  up,  and  at  night  making  the  boar 
fast  to  the  shore,  wherever  darkness  overtakes 
us.  Now  and  then  we  get  aground  on  a  sand- 
bank, but  always  manage  to  get  off  again  some- 
how. At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  we  are 
told  that  the  water  is  too  low  to  permit  the 
steamer  to  ascend  further,  and  we  must  finish 
the  voyage  in  the  champan,  which  has  been  for 
some  days  towed  astern. 

The  champan  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  seven  wide.  Over 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length  is  the  tolda,  an 
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arched  covering,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  crew,  who  propel  the  boat  by  the  labori- 
ous operation  of  poling.  The  bogas  tramp  back 
and  forth  along  the  tolda,  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
shouting  from  daylight  till  dark,  which,  added 
to  the  noise  made  by  their  trampling  overhead, 
renders  the  position  of  the  passengers  beneath 
any  thing  but  a  quiet  one.  If  there  is  in  the 
world  any  labor  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
bogas  on  the  Magdalena,  it  is  that  of  the  cargue- 
ros,  who  transport  upon  their  backs  merchandise 
and  travelers  over  the  mountains  too  steep  and 
rugged  to  be  passable  for  the  sure-footed  mules. 

This  champan  voyage  lasts  another  week,  at 
the  close  of  which  we  reach  Honda,  a  gray  old 
town,  which,  like  most  Spanish  American  cities^ 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  seen  better  days. 
In  the  palmy  times  of  Spanish  dominion — of 
which  we  shall  know  something  when  Arthur 
Kelps  completes  his  History  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quests in  America — the  great  trade  from  Quito 
and  Bogota  centered  at  Honda.  It  was  a  place 
of  consequence,  and  the  Spaniards  built  churches 
and  bridges  as  massive  as  though  they  were 
building  for  all  time.  But  when  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  generations  of  Indians  had  been 
seized,  there  was  no  more  trade  ;  and  now  when 
an  earthquake  topples  down  a  church  or  ruins  a 
bridge,  there  is  not  in  the  country  energy  enough 
to  repair  it. 

At  Honda  we  leave  the  river,  and  betake 
Ourselves  to  the  mules  that  are  to  carry  us  to 
Bogot&,  fifty-five  miles  away  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion among  the  mountains,  and  a  mile  and  a 


half  or  so  above  us  perpendicularly.  As  inde- 
pendent travelers  we  get  along  comfortably- 
enough.  But  the  Granadan  paterfamilias  who 
would  take  his  family  on  a  jaunt,  finds  it  not  so 
easy  a  matter  to  manage.  He  himself,  most 
likely,  must  carry  a  half-grown  child  before  him 
on  his  saddle.  If  the  good  lady  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition for  ordinary  equestrian  exercises,  she  is 
accommodated  with  a  sillon,  a  kind  of  bamboo 
chair  strapped  firmly  upon  the  back  of  her  mule, 
which  is  led  by  an  attendant,  while  a  younger 
blossom  of  the  family  tree  is  borne  by  a  cargue- 
ro,  in  the  rear,  snugly  packed  away  in  a  rude 
box,  extemporized  for  the  occasion. 

To  reach  Bogota  we  must  not  only  traverse 
the  fifty-five  miles  of  horizontal  distance,  but, 
as  we  have  hinted,  must  make  a  direct  perpen- 
dicular ascent  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  halt". 
This  ascent  being  unavoidable,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  the  road  would  have  been  so  laid  out 
as  to  avoid  any  further  unnecessary  climbing. 
Not  so  thought  the  old  Spaniards,  who  scorned 
to  turn  aside  for  Indians  or  mountains.  It  s<> 
happens  that  several  sharp  ridges  intervene  be- 
tween Honda  and  the  plateau  of  Bogota.  These 
might  easily  have  been  skirted.  But  the  road 
runs  boldly  over  them,  with  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  all  engineering  expedients.  In  a 
single  day's  journey  we  twice  go  up  B  mountain 
three  thousand  feet  high,  only  to  descend  to  the 
same  level  on  the  other  side,  giving  us  an  un- 
necessary perpendicular  ascent  of  a  mile,  and 
an  equal  descent,  in  the  space  of  thirty  miles' 
travel  on  the  main  highway  to  the  capital 
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At  length  we  see  the  outer  rim  of  the  great 
plain  of  Bogota,  rising  sheer  up  like  a  wall  be- 
fore us.  Up  this  the  path  climbs  by  sharp  turns 
and  zigzags  almost  like  a  circular  stairway, 
along  which  our  mules  laboriously  wind.  Pile 
the  Cattskills  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, then  level  off  a  marshy  plateau  larger  than 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  heap  at  the  sides 
of  it  the  mountains  some  thousands  of  feet 
higher,  and  we  shall  have  the  great  plain  of 
Bogota,  which  the  inhabitants  believe  to  be  the 
most  charming  spot  on  the  whole  earth,  and 
worthy  to  have  been,  if  it  was  not,  the  site  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  elevation  of  this  Andine  paradise  gives 
it  a  temperature  so  low  that  it  produces  only 
grass,  wheat,  barley,  and  a  few  esculent  roots. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  owned  by  rich  proprie- 
tors, who  have  the  reputation  of  being  excess- 
ively stupid.  They  are  the  perpetual  butts  of 
the  Bogotans  of  lighter  purses  and  more  nimble 
wits.  They  are  known  by  the  flattering  sobri- 
quet of  Orejones  or  "Big  Ears."  The  accom- 
panying illustration,  from  a  sketch  by  an  artist 
of  the  country,  will  give,  better  than  a  page  of 
description,  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  Bo- 
gotan  John  Bull. 

We  cross  the  muddy  plain  by  a  road  actually 


passable  for  wheeled  carriages,  and  reach  the 
old  city  of  Bogota.  It  was  formerly  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota—  "The  Holy  Faith  of  Bogota;"  but 
the  pious  prefix  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  few  travelers  who  visit  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Granada,  it  does  not  boast  a  single 
inn,  and  we  must  do  as  others  do :  hire  a  habi- 
tation, and  either  get  our  meals  at  a  fonda,  of 
which  there  is  no  lack,  or  engage  a  cook,  and 
set  up  housekeeping  on  our  own  account.  If 
we  decide  upon  the  latter  course,  which  is,  after 
all,  preferable,  a  hint  or  two  from  Mr.  Holton 
may  be  of  service  : 

"This  implies,"  he  says,  "either  that  you 
also  go  to  market  and  have  your  provisions 
stolen  at  home,  or  send  your  cook  to  market  to 
steal  your  money.  The  last  is  preferable,  if 
the  cook  be  not  insatiable ;  but  an  alternation 
of  evils  is  always  better  than  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  same,  so  you  should  at  least  make  a 
part  of  your  purchases.  It  is  not  wise  to  turn 
off  a  servant  for  peculation,  for  you  may  get  in 
his  place  one  who  has  been  long  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  who,  consequently,  has  some  months' 
back  stealing  to  do.  It  would  not  be  imprudent 
to  take  a  servant  into  your  service  who  has  just 
been  discharged  for  theft,  for  of  all  thieves  an 
unsuspected  one  is  the  worst." 
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If  Bogota  lacks  inns,  it  has  a  superabund- 
ance of  churches.  There  are  thirty  of  them — 
one  for  about  every  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, every  one  apparently  built  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Nearly  half  of  the 
city,  it  is  said,  is  occupied  by  churches  and  re- 
ligious edifices.  This  would  argue  that  the 
Bogotans  were  a  very  pious  people.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  they  have  little  to  boast  of  on  the 


score  of  morals,  and  the  example  of  the  priests 
is  any  thing  but  edifying.  Of  the  guariches — 
the  Granadan  representatives  of  the  Parisian 
grisette — Mr.  Holton  quaintly  says,  "They 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  wet  nurses,  at  a 
very  reasonable  price."  A  Foundling  Hospital, 
where  the  unwedded  mother  can  secretly  de- 
posit her  infant  in  the  tour,  and  go  away  with- 
out any  body   being  the  wiser  for  it,  affords 
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every  facility  for  enabling  her 
to  take  charge  of  the  child  of 
one  who  is  able  to  pay  for  her 
care. 

The  streets  do  not  present 
a  remarkably  attractive  aspect. 
The  houses  are  low,  none  of 
more  than  two  stories,  the  great- 
er part  of  but  one.  They  look 
dingy  and  prison-like,  with  long 
fronts  and  small  grated  win- 
dows, through  which  the  fe- 
male population  seem  constant- 
ly peering.  If  the  houses  are 
of  two  stories,  the  upper  part 
only  is  occupied  by  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  while  the  poor- 
er are  bestowed  in  miserable 
dens  on  the  lower  floor,  with  _  ^ 
no  communication  into  the  cen-  ~~_  ~ 
tral  court.  t? 

The  markets  are  in  great  :EpH^~ 
measure  supplied  from  the 
warm  country  below.  An  In- 
dian and  his  wife  will  toil  up 
the  steep  ascent,  with  an  enor- 
mous load  of  fish  and  plan- 
tains ;  and  then  trudge  wearily 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
plain  to  the  city,  spending  three 
whole  days  in  the  trip,  and 
think  themselves  lucky  if  after 
all  they  succeed  in  finding  a 
purchaser  for  their  load. 

The  New  Granadans  as  a 
body  strike  one  as  very  diminu- 
tive ;  and  the  soldiers  somehow 
seem  even  smaller  than  the  civilians.  Their 
uniform  is  well  enough,  only  its  general  effect 
is  somewhat  marred  by  substituting  the  alpar- 
rjata  for  the  ordinary  covering  for  the  feet. 
This  is  a  kind  of  sandal,  the  sole  of  which  is 
made  of  hemp  braided  and  coiled,  with  a  cap 
over  the  front,  from  the  point  of  which  the  great 
toe  peeps  through  a  hole  left  for  that  purpose. 
Besides  the  merit  of  cheapness — a  pair  costing 
only  15  cents — it  is  really  a  very  admirable 
chaussure  for  dry  weather.  The  taller  of  these 
sons  of  Mars  is  a  lancer  of  the  President's 
Guard.  His  height  may  be  about  five  feet  six 
inches.  His  companion,  who  is  half  a  head 
shorter,  belongs  to  the  infantry.  Both  are  evi- 
dently of  mixed  blood,  as  are  in  fact  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.*     These  may 


*  The  population  of  New  Granada  is  thus  classified  in 
the  census: 

Pure  Whites 450,000 

l'ure  Indians,  of  whom  120,000? 

>      4°1  flf  O 
are  savage j  " ' 

Ture  Negro 80,000 

Total  of  Pure.  Blood 951,000 

Mixed  White  and  Indian 1,029.000 

Mixed  White  and  African 288,000 

Mixed  African  and  Indian 100,000 

Total  of  Mixed  Blood 1,412,000 

Total  Population 2,863,000 
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be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  troops  of 
Central  America,  excluding,  of  course,  the  for- 
eign recruits.  As  one  looks  on  them,  he  can 
hardly  wonder  at,  though  he  may  deplore,  the 
almost  irresistible  propensity  of  a  stalwart,  six- 
foot  Kentuckian  or  Bowery  boy  to  "pitch  into 
them"  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  to  make 
the  impudent  little  fellows  who  want  to  play 
soldiers  "know  their  place." 

Bogota  and  its  sights  are  speedily  exhausted. 
A  zealous  naturalist,  like  our  author,  who  is 
amply  rewarded  for  a  hard  day's  work  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  or  rare  plant,  may  indeed 
pass  his  time  pleasantly  enough  here  or  any 
where  else.  But  beyond  a  visit  to  the  Falls  of 
Tcquendama,  there  is  little  in  the  neighborhood 
to  repay  the  ordinary  Bight-seer. 

The  Falls  lie  a  good  half  day's  ride  from  the 
capital,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
height  and  the  tremendous  gorge  into  which  the 
river  plunges.  To  say  nothing  of  the  reports  of 
old  travelers,  some  of  whom  gravely  say  that 
the  water  plnnges  down  half  a  League  at  a  sin- 
gle leap,  measurements  professing  to  be  accu- 
rate vary  from  417  to  724  feet.  The  most  reli- 
able measurement  givefl  the  height  at  480  feet, 
just  three  times  that  of  Niagara.  At  all  events, 
it  is  sufficient  to  dash  the  water  into  mist  and 
spray  long  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  so  that 
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the  foot  of  the  descent  is  perpetually  shrouded 
in  vapor,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  more  would 
make  no  difference  perceptible  to  the  eve  of  an 
observer. 

Near  the  Falls  is  an  extensive  quinine  fac- 
tory, under  the  superintendence  of  Mons.  Louis 
Godin,  a  French  chemist,  who,  as  our  author 
was  told,  was  domiciled  with  a  lady  from  North 
America,  to  whom,  however,  he  could  not  be 
legally  married,  because  she  had,  unfortunately, 
no  certificate  of  baptism.  Mr.  Holton  found 
this  country-woman  of  his  to  be  as  black  as  a 
coal,  "a  very  good  specimen  of  a  Dutch  ne- 
gress,"  which  she  in  fact  was.  She  left  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  many  years  ago,  "when 
people  were  talking  about  voting  for  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren."  She  became 
a  servant  to  a  lady  who  was  about  to  travel  in 
Europe,  in  which  capacity  she  visited  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia.      She  is  now  a 


Granadan  lady,  well-off  in  the  world,  with  a 
white  servant  to  wait  upon  her.  In  the  United 
States  she  bore  the  name  of  Joanna  Jackson, 
and  her  mother,  she  said,  at  the  latest  intelli- 
gence— which,  however,  was  thirteen  years  old 
— was  living  at  Haverstraw,  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er. If  she  knew  her  to  be  still  alive,  the  good 
Joanna  would  gladly  send  her  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  If  that  respectable  colored  lady,  or  her 
friends,  should  see  this  notice,  it  may  be  worth 
the  trouble  to  communicate  with  the  quinine 
manufacturer  of  Tequendama. 

The  cold  valleys  and  plateaus  of  the  Andes 
are  by  far  the  most  densely  peopled  portion  of 
New  Granada  ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  portions  of  the  United  States,  no  part  of 
America  is  as  populous.  The  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca,  and  the  sea- 
coast  are  thinly  peopled,  while  the  immense 
tract  watered  bv  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents  is 
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nhnost  uninhabited.  The  Bogotanos  now  and 
then  descend  from  their  cold  plain  to  thaw  out. 
Our  author  had  frequently  seen  oranges  and 
plantains  descending  toward  Bogota  from  the 
still  colder  mountains  that  girdle  the  plain. 
They  could  not  have  grown  on  the  mountains, 
but  must  have  been  brought  over  them  from 
the  warmer  regions  lying  far  down  on  the  oppo- 
site slopes. 

One  of  these  thawing  places  is  Fusagasuga, 
the  "Brighton  of  Bogota."  To  reach  it  one 
must  cross  the  plain,  climb  up  the  mountains  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  and  down  again,  by  a 
road  very  much  like  the  ascent  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  with  half  the  steps  knocked  away. 
To  be  sure  all  this  climbing  is  unnecessary, 
since  a  shorter  road  might  have  been  built 
around  the  mountain  than  over  it,  but  this  is 
not  the  way  they  do  things  in  New  Granada. 
When  ladies  pass  over  this  road  they  are  forced 
to  ride  a  la  Turque,  or,  in  plain  English,  astride. 
This  mode  of  equitation  is  not  altogether  un- 
known in  and  about  Bogota ;  but  there  it  is 
confined  to  the  lower  classes.  The  ladies  of 
Bogota  adopt  a  riding  costume  not  very  unlike 
our  own,  and  only  Bloomerize  when  passing  over 
those  steep  rough  roads,  where  they  arc  in  a 
manner  forced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facul- 


ties for  keeping  their  seat  furnished  by  the 
bifurcate  anatomy  of  the  human  family,  irre- 
spective of  sex. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  plain  is  such  that 
plants  are  liable  to  be  nipped  by  frost  during 
any  month  of  the  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increased  cold  in  crossing  the  mountain,  where, 
moreover,  it  almost  always  rains,  it  needs  some 
preparations  to  journey  with  comfort.  A  well- 
to-do  Bogotan  provides  accordingly  for  a  pleas- 
ure trip.  His  face  is  well  tied  up  to  protect  it 
from  the  dry  wind  and  the  intense  light;  his 
hat  is  furnished  with  a  case  of  oiled  cotton  or 
silk  ;  his  bayelon  or  poncho,  which  by  night  docs 
duty  as  a  blanket,  when  not  on  his  shoulders, 
is  rolled  up  and  fastened  to  his  saddle  bow ;  a 
pair  of  skin  overalls  is  drawn  over  his  lower 
garments.  Behind  him  comes  a  mule  driven 
by  a  peon,  bearing  a  huge  bundle  resembling 
an  enormous  feather-bed.  This  is  called  an 
almofrcz,  or  sometimes  vaca  or  "cow;"  but  no 
cow's  hide  would  be  large  enough  to  make  it, 
nor  would  the  entire  animal  suffice  to  fill  it. 
It  contains  a  mattress  and  sundry  articles  for 
personal  adornment  and  comfort,  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  that  he  must  either  carry 
with  him  or  do  without  in  his  visit. 

Fusagasuga  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  but 
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otherwise  is  a  poor  enough  place.     The  houses 

are  mud  cottages,  and  seem  to  be  wholly  occu- 
pied as  petty  shops  and  drinking-places.  Our 
author  spent  the  Christinas  holidays  here,  look- 
ed in  at  several  balls,  at  one  of  which  he  saw  a 
gentleman  helping  himself  and  the  ladies  at 
supper.  He  had  a  double  joint  of  turkey  in  his 
hand,  from  which  he  would  cut  apiece  and  offer 
it  to  a  lady,  who  would  take  it  in  her  fingers. 
As  both  his  own  hands  were  full,  one  with  the 
meat  the  other  with  the  knife,  when  his  own 
turn  came  he  would  cut  a  slice  nearly  off  and 
lay  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth,  and  then  proceed 
to  help  the  next.  The  character  of  the  Fusaga- 
suga  ladies  is  said  to  be,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, very  questionable,  or  rather,  altogether 
beyond  question ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
Cura  from  acting  as  "  patron"  to  a  ball  on  Sun- 
day, after  Mass. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  Granadan  clergy  do 
not  appear  to  be  models  in  any  respect ;  and 
our  author,  as  befits  a  stanch  Presbyterian, 
takes  special  delight  in  hinting  at  their  pecca- 
dillos. Thus  he  narrates  with  special  gusto 
that  the  Cura  of  Pandi  was  sent  to  another  post 
because,  while  drunk,  he  chased  one  of  his  par- 
ishioners with  a  knife ;  that  his  Keverence  of 
Fusagasuga  was  wont  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
Sunday  duties  by  spending  the  previous  night  in 
the  billiard  saloon ;  that  the  Cura  of  another 
place  goes  from  the  stocks  to  the  altar,  and  from 
the  altar  to  the  grogshop,  and  so  again  to  the 
stocks ;  and  that  the  holy  man  of  Banda  is  an- 
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nually  blessed  with  several  additions  to  his  fam- 
ily. He  seems  to  have  made  it  a  point  to  in- 
quire especially  about  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  mistress  of  the  Cura ;  and  it  always  ap- 
peared to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  house- 
hold of  the  priest  comprised  such  a  member. 

A  company,  of  which  our  author  was  one,  set 
out  to  cross  the  Quindio  Mountains,  the  mid- 
dle range  of  the  Andes.  They  mustered  as 
follows :  Five  gentlemen,  two  ladies,  three  chil- 
dren, four  servant-maids,  eleven  peons,  twenty- 
five  horses  and  mules,  and  a  dog.  Among 
them  they  furnished  specimens  of  all  the  kinds 
of  traveling  known  in  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hol- 
ton  journeyed  on  foot,  and  was  thus  able  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  rode,  the  latter  on  side  saddles,  while  the 
servant-maids  were  mounted  astride.  A  baby 
was  carried  by  a  carguero  in  a  box.  Two  boys 
were  borne  in  chairs  lashed  to  the  backs  of  sil- 
kros,  while  there  were  two  vacant  chairs  for  the 
use  of  the  ladies  when  the  roads  became  too 
rough  and  steep  to  allow  them  to  keep  their 
saddles. 

The  mode  of  traveling  by  silla  is  depicted  in 
the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article.  A  rude 
bamboo  chair  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  sil- 
lero  by  two  belts  crossing  over  the  chest,  and 
another  passing  over  the  forehead.  Should  the 
bearer  slip  or  stumble,  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  rider  would  cause  a  fall ;  he  is  therefore 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  carrier.  A  story 
is  told,  and  the  scene  of  it  pointed  out,  of  a 
Spanish  officer,  who  having  a 
right  to  compel  the  unpaid  sen- 
ice  of  a  sillero,  actually  mounted 
wearing  the  terrible  mule-spurs 
with  which  to  urge  on  his  human 
beast  of  burden.  The  sillero, 
goaded  beyond  endurance,  pitch- 
ed his  brutal  rider  down  a  tre- 
mendous precipice;  then  took  to 
the  woods  and  was  never  caught. 
It  requires  time  and  custom  to 
become  reconciled  to  this  mode 
of  conveyance ;  but  the  ladies 
with  whom  our  author  traveled 
took  it  very  coolly.  While  pass- 
ing some  of  the  worst  places,  one 
of  them  was  asleep,  while  the  oth- 
er whiled  away  the  time  in  read- 
ing, as  though  a  broken  neck  was 
not  worth  thinking  about. 

We  have  followed  our  author 
up  and  down  and  over  the  Andes. 
Of  the  general  character  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  uplands,  he  speaks 
in  high  terms.  "They  lack,"  he 
says,  "but  the  proper  education  to 
make  them  one  of  the  best  races 
on  the  earth.  The  Socoranos 
are  proverbially  enterprising,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
lands  are  constitutionally  indus- 
trious." Quite  different  is  the 
character  of  the   inhabitants  of 
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the  great  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Mag- 
dalena. 

Let  us  attempt  a  sketch  of  a  day  on  the 
Cauca.  The  scene  shall  be  La  Ribera,  a  graz- 
ing hacienda  not  far  from  Cartago.  Three  or 
four  of  the  family  of  the  proprietor  are  at  the 
hacienda ;  the  others  are  at  Cartago,  where 
there  are  balls  and  dances.  In  all,  there  are 
some  five-and-twenty  people  at  the  hacienda. 

The  house  is  a  long  narrow  building,  built 
by  driving  down  posts  of  guadua  (a  gigantic 
bamboo),  lashing  to  them,  outside  and  inside, 
slats  of  cane,  filling  up  the  interstices  with  mud, 
and  plastering  the  surface  with  the  same.  A 
portion  has  been  whitewashed ;  but  the  lime 
falling  short,  the  work  was  suspended,  never  to 
be  resumed.  The  floors  are  of  brick  in  the 
principal  rooms,  of  earth  in  the  others.  In 
front  is  a  long  trench,  gradually  worn  by  the 
trampling  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  wallow- 
ing of  hogs,  affording  a  plentiful  crop  of  mos- 
quitoes in  season.  There  is  no  garden,  and  the 
only  fruit  tree  of  any  consequence  is  a  single 
second-rate  orange-tree. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  peer  over  the  mountain 
tops,  Pilar,  a  mulatto  woman,  the  "mistress  of 
the  keys,"  bestirs  herself,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
servants  begin  something  that  looks  like  work. 
Three  little  negro  girls,  naked  from  the  waist 
upward,  with  the  single  garment  below  sadly 
rent  and  torn,  seat  themselves  astride  a  low  wall, 
and  look  about  them.  Roso,  a  black  urchin, 
the  child  of  a  negro  girl,  and  nobody  knows  of 
whom  else,  who  has  never  had  a  rag  of  clothing 
upon  his  dark  hide,  crawls  out,  and  begins  to 
roll  in  the  dirt.  Three  men-servants  set  about 
mending  an  old  bridle ;  three  others  watch  the 
dogs,  who  are  amusing  themselves  with  worry- 
ing a  cow.  The  cook  kindles  a  fire,  lights  her 
cigar,  and  begins  to  prepare  breakfast.  One 
of  the  young  men  of  the  family  mounts  a  horse 
to  ride  to  the  plantain-field,  another  goes  to  the 
cacao  orchard,  another  dawdles  over  a  transla- 
tion of  a  French  novel.  Half  a  dozen  servants 
set  off  to  the  river  for  water.  They  are  none 
too  early,  for  our  author  has  just  gone  to  the 
water  vessel  to  perform  his  ante-prandial  ablu- 
tions, and  finds  it  empty.  The  next  time  he 
comes  there  will  probably  be  no  basin  to  be 
found ;  but  in  course  of  time  he  will  succeed. 

Breakfast  is  now  ready.  A  quantity  of  dried 
beef  has  been  boiled  to  make  soup ;  this  is  thick- 
ened with  corn-meal  or  roasted  plantains.  The 
meat,  which  is  as  dry  and  tastless  as  oakum,  is 
served  separately.  Very  likely  there  is  a  pot 
of  sancocho,  an  abominable  Granadan  olla,  made 
by  boiling  the  same  meat  with  plantains,  squash- 
es, yucas,  and  whatever  other  vegetable  is  at 
hand.  By  each  plate  is  the  staff  of  life — roast- 
ed plantains.  If  the  fruit  is  ripe  they  are  very 
eatable;  otherwise  not.  Unluckily  the  servants 
pluck  and  eat  them  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  so  that 
those  brought  to  the  table  are  likely  to  be  some- 
what green.  There  is  a  single  fried  egg  for 
each  person.  This,  and  a  small  cup  of  thick 
chocolate,  closes  the  meal. 


It  is  now  half-past  ten.  The  three  young 
gentlemen,  attended  by  three  servants,  ride  off. 
Perhaps  they  are  going  to  look  after  the  stock, 
more  likely  to  get  up  a  ball.  All  is  still  about 
the  house.  What  the  women  are  about  nobody 
knows  exactly — apparently,  nothing  at  all. 

So  the  hot  day  wears  away,  and  the  long 
shadows  fall  westward.  Pilar  lays  the  cloth 
for  dinner — for  Pilar  is  really  serviceable.  It 
is  very  like  the  breakfast,  with  perhaps  the  ad- 
dition of  a  piece  of  tolerable  beef,  sweetmeats, 
and  a  bowl  of  boiled  milk,  concluding  with  the 
inevitable  chocolate. 

As  it  grows  dark  the  men  return  to  the  ha- 
cienda; the  cattle  come  back,  the  calves  are 
shut  up,  and  the  goats  make  themselves  at  home 
in  the  house.  The  seaward  breeze  brings  up  a 
cloud  of  mosquitoes,  and  a  smudge  is  built  to 
drive  them  away.  The  family  gather  in  the 
corridors,  some  of  the  women  smoking.  One 
man  strums  a  guitar;  another  reads  aloud  a 
chapter  from  the  novel  of  the  morning;  the 
listeners  cry  "  Caramba!"  at  the  exciting  points 
of  the  story.  The  serviceable  Pilar  sets  the 
table  with  a  few  plantains,  a  plate  of  curdy 
cheese,  and  cups  of  chocolate.  So  closes  the 
eating  of  the  day. 

It  is  now  nine  o'clock ;  and  all  betake  them- 
selves to  beds  and  benches  for  the  night.  Prom 
a  distant  room  are  heard  the  voices  of  the  wo- 
men going  over  the  rosary.  This  is  interrupt- 
ed by  a  sharp  crying.  One  of  the  mulatto  chil- 
dren has  fallen  asleep  on  the  floor  in  a  dark 
corner,  without  being  noticed,  and  has  woken 
up  in  a  fright.  They  hunt  her  up,  carry  her 
off,  and  in  half  an  hour  succeed  in  pacifying 
her.  Then  all  is  still  except  the  constant  hum 
of  the  mosquitoes,  the  fighting  of  the  dogs,  the 
bleating  of  the  calves,  the  responsive  lowing  of 
their  dams,  and  a  series  of  diabolical  perform- 
ances from  the  impudent  goats.  Another  day 
has  passed,  like  all  that  have  gone  before,  and 
all  that  are  to  come  for  generations.  A  Rip 
Van  Winkle  of  the  Cauca  might  fall  asleep  and 
slumber  as  long  as  he  pleased.  He  would  find 
little  to  surprise  him  when  he  awoke. 

One  more  sketch,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
and  we  conclude : 

"I  have  just  come  up  from  a  refreshing  dip 
in  the  cool  mountain  stream,  and  have  thrown 
myself  leisurely  on  the  rude  and  not  too  clean 
bank  of  earth  and  stone  that  forms  a  seat  along 
the  front  of  the  lime-burner's  hut,  under  the 
piazza. 

"Here  sits  the  tenant  of  the  cottage  on  a 
large  fragment  of  rock,  destined  some  day  for 
the  fire,  shaping  a  section  of  the  stem  of  a  bush 
into  a  wooden  spoon.  He  uses  for  this  the  uni- 
versal tool,  the  machete — a  knife  about  twenty 
inches  long,  that  the  peasant  rarely  fails  to  have 
in  a  sheath  belted  to  his  waist. 

"His  little  girl  has  slipped  on  her  camis?i, 
perhaps  the  only  garment  that  she  possesses,  in 
honor  of  my  coming.  The  little  monkey  has 
hardly  improved  her  appearance  by  the  opera- 
tion ;  for  the  garment,  though  not  so  black  as 
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her  skin,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  it  in  cleanli- 
ness. She  is  doing  as  her  father  does,  and  has 
taken  a  large  piece  of  wood,  and  is  busy,  with 
a  dull  ease-knife  that  has  lost  its  handle  of  horn, 
hacking  at  random,  to  make,  as  she  tells  me,  a 
spoon. 

'•The  older  daughter  and  her  mother  are 
busy  at  a  little  fire  built  at  one  end  of  the  piaz- 
za. They  are  broiling  some  rather  suspicious- 
looking  pieces  of  beef,  and  roasting  peeled 
plantains,  for  the  family  lunch,  which  the  la- 
boring class  convert  into  a  frugal  noonday  meal, 
whenever  they  have  the  means  at  hand.  The 
little  boy,  undisfigured  by  clothes  or  dirt,  is  busy 
investigating  the  foreigner,  but  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  have  a  special  anticipatory  interest  in 
the  operations  of  his  mother. 

' '  We  are  a  little  higher  than  the  point  of  a 
triangular  plain  that  spreads  out  eastward  to  the 
river.  The  western  angle,  near  us,  is  occupied 
by  a  village  of  huts,  some  of  which  merit  the 
name  of  houses,  arranged  around  the  Plaza,  or 
public  square,  that  is  almost  never  wanting  from 
a  Granadan  village.  The  little  stream  in  which 
I  have  been  bathing  receives,  just  below,  a  trib- 
utary from  a  gorge  at  my  left,  skirts  the  village 
on  the  north,  having  also  a  dozen  or  more 
houses  on  its  left  bank,  makes  its  way  among 
cane-fields,  plantain-patches,  uncultivated  lands 
and  forests  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  yellow  current  of  the  river,  and  hurries  off 
to  the  north  to  reach  the  Caribbean  Sea.  That 
river  is  the  Cauca,  and  the  village  is  Vijes. 

"  The  nook  of  Vijes  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  the  river  and  forest  on  the  east, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  a  high  range  of  steep 
rocky  hills,  with  grass-covered  sides,  and  crown- 
ed at  the  summit  with  dense  forest.  Over  these 
the  road  down  the  river  from  the  south  climbs 
in  laborious  zigzags,  or  quingos,  as  they  call 
them,  while,  proceeding  down  the  river,  it  finds 
room  to  squeeze  itself  in  between  the  hill  and 
the  river,  or,  when  hard  pressed,  climbs  along 
the  steep  side' to  pass  a  difficulty  and  to  descend 
again.  I  used  the  word  road,  but  I  fear  it  will 
mislead  the  reader ;  a  road  might  imply  travel- 
ers— might  be  understood  to  mean  a  path  on 
which  two  mules  could  always  pass  each  other. 
The  word  trail  would  better  convey  the  idea  to 
a  Western  man. 

"Human  nature  is  indeed  every  where  the 
same  in  its  essence,  but  infinitely  diversified  by 
the  modifying  power  of  external  circumstances. 
Unlike  instinct,  that  scarcely  yields  to  the  stron- 
gest influences,  human  nature  bears  the  impress 
of  the  slightest  inappreciable  perturbing  forces. 
Ancestry,  soil,  climate,  occupation,  bodily  con- 
stitution, all  have  their  power.  But  almost 
every  where  all  these  are  borne  down  and  mod- 
ified, if  not  neutralized,  by  the  resistless  power 
of  the  great  world  of  European  civilization, 
which  circulate!  through  all  the  arteries  of  trav- 
el, so  that  the  most  minute  ramifications  receive 
their  share.  So  the  traveler  who  would  study 
the  power  of  local  influences  on  men  must  go 
wh:  re  travelers  arc  not  wont  to  go,  nor  foreign 


influences  to  penetrate.  He  must  set  himself 
leisurely  down  in  a  foreign  land,  with  a  foreign 
language,  a  foreign  climate,  a  foreign  religion, 
a  foreign  and  local  literature  and  commerce,  or 
none  at  all. 

"  Such  study  does  Vijes  afford  to  the  Anglo- 
American  and  Protestant.  He  comes  from  a 
scene  where  life  is  a  battle,  a  truceless  warfare 
with  adversity  and  competition,  and  where  not 
even  the  dead  can  rest  in  peace  unless  deposited 
where  commerce  will  locate  no  new  railroad,  or 
health  and  convenience  demand  no  new  street. 
He  comes  where  winter  can  never  overtake  the 
sluggard,  where  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richard 
have  never  been  heard  of,  where  it  is  cheaper  to 
make  a  field  than  defend  a  lawsuit,  and  easier 
to  raise  a  newr  baby  than  cure  a  sick  one ;  and 
where  even  the  sacred  office  is  a  quiet  monopoly, 
undisturbed  by  the  severe  but  salutary  strifes 
which  arise  from  planting  two  or  three  doctors 
and  two  or  three  churches  in  the  same  vil- 
lage. 

"Vijes  (or  Biges,  for  the  orthography  is  un- 
certain) has  a  latitude  of  about  3°  45'  N.,  so 
you  may  consider  it  situated  on  the  equator. 
The  sun  ought  therefore  to  set  at  six  invariably : 
but  as  it  always  goes  into  the  clouds  when  it  is 
about  an  hour  high,  the  people  make  no  account 
of  it  afterward.  They  say  the  sun  "goes  in"' 
about  five,  but  never  speak  of  its  setting.  Twi- 
light ends  between  half  past  six  and  seven,  so  it 
appears  quite  like  a  natural  sunset  at  about  five ; 
and  no  one  notices  whether  the  sun  is  vertical 
or  not  at  noon  ;  so  that  all  the  diversities  that 
you  derive  from  the  annual  changes  of  the  sun's 
declination  are  unknown  here.  It  may  be  that 
even  this  has  its  bearing  on  character.  Let  a 
man  with  us  lose  a  day  by  the  high  water,  or 
by  the  negligence  of  an  attendant,  and  if  he 
feels  that  winter  is  approaching,  or  spring  com- 
ing on,  or  any  other  season  whatever,  he  grows 
desperate ;  but  a  Granadino  sees  day  after  day- 
run  away  like  so  much  Croton  water,  without 
concern,  for  there  is  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
the  same  yet  to  come.  The  entire  absence  of 
clocks  and  watches  aids  this  illusion.  I  do  not 
know  that  in  the  entire  population  of  this  little 
triangle  (11G0)  there  is  one  of  either.  Nor  is 
the  want  much  felt.  Things  go  on  well  enough 
without. 

"We  are  at  an  altitude  of  about  3540  feet 
above  the  ocean.  This  is  below  the  lowest  limit 
of  wheat  and  the  potato.  In  the  rare  instances 
in  which  we  see  potatoes  or  bread,  they  result 
from  trade  with  higher  lands,  where  the  sugar- 
cane can  not  be  cultivated,  and  perhaps  not  even 
maize.  We  can  do  very  well  without  their 
wheat  and  potatoes,  but  they  need  the  product 
of  the  cane  both  for  food  and  drink  ;  so  a  com- 
merce between  the  cold  lands  and  the  warm  is 
inevitable. 

"  The  weather  affects  national  character,  di- 
rectly by  means  of  dress,  and  indirectly  through 
agricultural  products.  The  most  important  of 
them  in  this  respect  is  the  platano,  which,  with 
had   taste,  we  represent  by  the  English  word 
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plantain.  The  plantain  saves  man  more  labor 
than  steam.  It  gives  him  the  greatest  amount 
of  food  from  a  given  piece  of  ground,  and  with 
a  labor  so  small  that  that  of  raising  it  to  the 
mouth  after  roasting  is  a  material  part  of  it. 
'New  Granada  would  be  something,'  says  my 
neighbor  Caldas,  '  if  we  could  exterminate  the 
platano  and  the  cane :  this  is  the  parent  of 
drunkenness,  that  of  idleness.' " 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  HORSE. 

BY   T.    B.    THORPE. 

THE  announcement  was,  that  man  should 
have  dominion  over  every  beast  of  the  earth  ; 
yet  the  realization  of  that  delegated  power  was 
the  result  of  many  centuries  of  slow  and  painful 
progress.  The  savage  had  no  apparent  relation 
to  the  horse  more  than  to  any  other  of  the  wild 
animals  that  with  him  disputed  sway  in  the 
open  field  and  dense  forests.  The  horse  was 
anxiously  sought  after  only  as  food.  As  man 
learned  the  value  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
consequently  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that,  by  sIoav 
degrees,  he  became  desirous  of  assistance ;  yet 
the  horse  would  have  appeared,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  least  likely  to  afford  the  desired 
help.  Smaller  animals,  more  easily  captured, 
and  more  readily  tamed,  were  necessarily  se- 
lected, but  their  inefficiency  manifested  itself 
just  in  proportion  as  man  became  conscious  of 
his  innate  power  to  govern,  and  his  natural 
wants  increased.  From  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the 
bison,  the  ass,  up  to  the  horse,  a  natural  ascent 
can  be  traced,  and  probably  somewhat  in  this 
order  did  man  receive  the  sublime  conviction 
that  he  was  to  rule  over  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
A  foal  was  first  caught  and  reared  without  any 
object  save  curiosity.  Such  treatment  as  a 
savage  would  bestow  would  naturally  subdue 
the  spirit  of  the  captive,  and  familiarize  its 
owners  with  the  possibility  of  its  entire  subjec- 
tion. It  was  these  enervated  and  degraded 
specimens  of  the  horse  that  were  first  practiced 
upon,  and  gave  to  man  a  knowledge  of  its  habits, 
and  thus,  by  slow  degrees,  was  it  brought  to  share 
its  master's  labors.  Ages  would  pass  away  in 
the  joint  education  of  man  and  beast  before  even 
this  slight  advance  would  be  made.  The  stories, 
therefore,  told  of  the  "  horse-tamers"  and  others, 
which  represent  the  animal  being  originally 
caught  in  its  adult  state,  and  subdued  by  a 
single  individual,  are  contrary  to  nature.  So, 
also,  are  the  stories  which  speak  of  the  original 
horse-breakers,  as  taking  to  the  pursuit  after  they 
had  attained  to  manhood,  for  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant practice  from  childhood  that  a  firm  "seat" 
can  be  obtained.  The  primitive  "wild  horse  was 
never  caught  and  ridden.  Before  this  could  be 
done,  man  would  have  to  be  perfect  in  the  eques- 
trian art. 

The  history  of  Egypt  is  the  earliest  record  of 
the  human  family,  and  in  it  we  find  frequent 
notice  of  the  horse.  By  many  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Egypt  was  his  original  home,  but  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case.     The  horse  was  only 


distributed  by  the  "people  of  this  ancient  country 
as  demanded  by  the  increasing  civilization  of 
surrounding  nations.  The  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  in  Mes- 
opotamia, where  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
was  collected  together  after  the  flood,  and  from 
thence  dispersed  over  the  earth — this  spot,  so 
memorable  in  the  history  of  humanity,  was  the 
primitive  home  of  the  horse,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  best  breeds  are  still  found.  This  is 
the  true  Arabia,  so  far  as  the  animal  is  con- 
cerned— the  very  spot  where,  curious  enough, 
the  progenitors  of  the  equine  race  found  a  natu- 
ral home  after  leaving  the  ark.  From  this 
point  the  horse  was  easily  brought  into  Egypt, 
where  there  was  money  to  buy,  and  sovereigns 
to  use  them ;  and  hence  the  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  him  occurs  in  Genesis,  where  the  people 
are  represented  as  giving  them  to  Joseph  in  ex- 
change for  bread.  The  plagues  that  were  pro- 
nounced against  Egypt  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  Pharaoh's  heart,  were  visited  upon  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  horse  is  mentioned 
among  those  which  are  to  suffer.  To  attend 
Jacob's  funeral  there  came  forth  from  Egypt 
"  chariots  and  horsemen."  The  Israelites  were 
pursued  into  the  Red  Sea  by  Egyptian  cavalry. 
Moses,  as  if  associating  the  horse  with  the  op- 
pression of  his  people,  forbids  the  Israelites,  if 
they  elect  a  king,  to  allow  him  "to  multiply -to 
himself  horses."  Profane  history  harmonizes 
with  this  testimony,  for  Sesostris,  an  Egyptian 
king,  is  represented  as  the  first  one  who  taught 
men  to  train  horses  and  use  them  for  pleasure. 
The  people  mentioned  in  sacred  history  living 
upon  the  borders  of  Egypt,  however,  seem  to  be 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  horse, 
for  in  the  very  careful  enumeration  of  the  cattle 
stores  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Esau,  Laban,  and 
Job,  though  all  other  domestic  animals  are 
abundant,  the  horse  is  never  mentioned ;  nor  is 
it  alluded  to  in  the  fourth  and  tenth  command- 
ments, with  other  working  animals.  Through- 
out Judea  he  continued  to  be  very  rare  even 
down  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  for  that  monarch 
obtained  his  horses  from  the  land  of  Pharaoh. 

Assyria  after  Egypt,  particularly  that  part  of 
the  empire  which  was  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  became  celebrated  for  its  cavaliers 
among  the  people  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
prophet  Habakkuk  exclaims  of  the  horses  of  the 
Chaldeans  that  "  they  are  swifter  than  the  leop- 
ards, and  more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves." 
Among  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  discovered  by 
Lavard,  Avere  found  bas-reliefs  representing  As- 
syrians on  horseback,  not  only  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing expeditions  but  in  actual  war ;  yet  upon  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis  and  of  cities  of  coeval  date, 
are  representations  in  abundance  of  horses  and 
chariots,  but  not  one  of  men  mounted  and  going 
to  battle.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Iliad 
we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  mention  made 
of  a  warrior  on  horseback  in  the  field.  Until 
the  discoveries  in  Nimroud  were  made,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Persians  originated  equestrian- 
ism, but  it  seems  they  only  revived  what  had 
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apparently  been  lost  with  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  The  plains  of  Babylonia  furnished 
horses  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  nations 
finally  became  renowned  for  their  horsemanship, 
particularly  the  latter,  although  Persia,  before 
the  age  of  Cyrus,  was  entirely  destitute  of  horses ; 
but  after  that  era,  from  the  personal  example,  en- 
couragement, and  recommendation  of  her  kings, 
it  is  stated  that  every  man  in  that  vast  empire 
rode  on  horseback.  So  rich,  indeed,  did  Persia 
finally  become  in  equine  wealth,  that  one  au- 
thor speaks  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 


fifty  thousand  horses  feeding 
at  one  time  upon  a  vast  plain 
near  the  Caspian  Gates — the 
very  name  of  the  country, 
coming  from  Peresh,  a  Chal- 
dean and  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying horsemen. 

We  thus  can  trace  through 
the  dim  traditions  of  the  past 
the  horse  leaving  Egypt,  pass- 
ing into  Assyria  and  Persia, 
and  following  the  rushing 
streams  of  population  west- 
ward, coming  to  Phrygia  and 
the  southern  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and,  finally,  into 
Thessaly,  the  people  of  which, 
like  the  Mexicans  of  modem 
times,  conceived  the  horse  and 
rider  to  be  one,  giving  rise  to 
the  fable  of  the  centaurs,  dou- 
ble-shaped and  incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  introduction  of  the 
horse  from  Egypt  into  Greece  is  clearly  hinted  at 
in  ancient  mythology,  where  Neptune  is  repre- 
sented as  striking  a  rock  with  his  trident,  from 
which  issued  a  fiery  steed;  in  more  simple  lan- 
guage, the  animal  came  from  beyond  the  sea. 
The  Romans  learned  their  horsemanship  from 
the  Greeks,  and  soon  rivaled  their  teachers. 
The  attachment  of  this  warlike  people  for  the 
horse  was  often  carried  to  the  height  of  folly 
and  madness.  Caligula  invited  his  horse  to 
sup  with  him,  giving  him  food  from  golden  ves- 
sels ;  not  content  with  this,  he  made  his  horse  a 
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high-priest  and  consul.  Verus,  another  Koman 
Emperor,  erected  a  statue  of  gold  to  his  horse,  and 
fed  him  with  raisins  and  almonds  from  his  own 
hand.  When  the  creature  died,  he  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire 
attending;  after  which,  a  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  Vatican  Hill. 


Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  but  one  true  horse  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
the  Arab  stallion.  His  beautiful,  nay,  sublime 
description  by  Job,  is  the  inspiration  of  one  who 
only  sees  what  he  describes  in  its  most  perfect 
state — a  thing  you  look  at  as  you  look  at  the 
stars,  distant,  but  living  with  glory.  As  with  all 
the  ancients,  the  horse  in  Job's  mind  was  only 
associated  with  royalty,  spoken  of  as  the  attend- 
ant of  princes,  or  connected  with  the  fascinating 
yet  terrible  accompaniments  of  war ;  for  he  was 
never  seen,  as  in  our  times,  occupied  in  the 
familiar  and  beneficial  purposes  of  draught  in 
our  streets,  and  husbandry  in  our  fields.  A 
modern  reader,  therefore,  must  enter  into  the 
sentiment  and  feeling  of  antiquity  in  order  to 
fully  appreciate  this  description  of  the  horse. 
The  old  patriarch  wrote  it  while  sitting  under 
his  tent  in  the  Arabian  desert ;  looking  out  from 
under  its  folds,  he  beheid  all  other  domesticated 
animals  subservient  and  deformed  by  labor — the 
horse  alone  shone  forth  in  its  primitive  glory. 
We  can  imagine  him  in  his  pride  as  he  stood 
before  Job,  who,  admiring,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  asks, 

"  Hast  thou  given  to  the  horse  strength?" 

The  rays  of  an  Oriental  sun  flash  along  his 
silken  coat,  and  he  continues, 

M  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  the  thunder-flash?" 

The  noble  animal  displays  its  energies  in 
playful  gambols,  when  Job,  now  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, fairly  daguerreotypes  the  scene  : 

"Hast  thou  made  him  to  leap  forth  like  the  arrow? 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible ; 
He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.'' 
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It  was  this  high  appreciation  of  the  horse 
which  inspired  the  poet  of  the  land  of  Uz,  that 
made  Solomon  liken  his  mistress  for  beauty  "  to 
a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots." 

It  is  by  viewing  the  horse  only  in  the  light  of 
a  war-steed,  or  as  an  appendage  of  royalty,  that 
we  can  explain  many  passages,  not  only  in  the 
Old  Testament  but  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics. Even  during  the  Trojan  war  these  ani- 
mals were  exclusively  in  the  retinue  of  princes, 
and  were  always  associated  with  the  glorious 
forthcoming  of  kings.  It  is  in  times  compara- 
tively modern  that  the  horse  has  become  a  beast 
of  burden ;  in  the  East,  more  particularly  in 
Arabia,  he  is  still  preserved  from  labor,  save  to 
carry  his  master  on  his  errands  of  pleasure,  or 
with  him  engage  in  the  strife  of  war. 

Homer  represents  that  the  horses  of  Achilles 
wept  for  Patroclus,  and  makes  those  of  Rhesus 
speak  of  their  good  fortune.  Aristotle  mentions 
a  horse  of  Sythia  that  precipitated  himself  from 
the  top  of  a  high  rock  in  order  to  punish  him- 
self for  committing  a  base  act. 

The  Arab  poet,  Eldemire,  relates  that  the 
Calif  Merouan  had  a  horse  that  never  permitted 
his  groom  to  enter  his  apartments  without  being 
called.  The  hapless  fellow  chancing  one  day 
to  forget  this  observance,  the  animal  became 
indignant,  and  seized  the  groom  in  his  teeth  and 
ground  him  against  the  marble  of  his  manger. 

Pausanius  relates  that  he  knew  a  horse  that 
showed  himself  completely  conscious  of  his  tri- 
umphs, and  that  whenever  he  won  a  prize  in 
the  race  at  the  Olympic  games,  proudly  directed 
his  steps  toward  the  tribunal  of  the  judges  to 
claim  his  crown. 

Pride,  which  is  eminently  becoming  in  the 
horse,  sometimes  in  him  degenerates  into  dis- 
dain. Bucephalus,  according  to  Plutarch,  when 
once  caparisoned,  would  let  no  one  approach 
him  but  Alexander. 

Among  the  patriarchs  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
the  horse  is  still  the  intellectual  companion  of 
the  chief,  occupying  so  large  a  share  of  his  affec- 
tions that  his  wife  and  children  hold  a  second 
place.  The  Arab  repeats  the  immemorial  prov- 
erb, that  "  He  who  forgets  the  beauty  of  horses 
for  the  beauty  of  woman  will  never  prosper," 
and  exulting  in  the  favor  of  Ali,  exclaims, 
"Long  tresses  and  long  manes  will  be  seen 
among  us  until  the  day  of  the  resurrection !" 
The  warrior  caste  still  maintains  its  supremacy, 
and  we  hear  the  lamentations  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
that  many  of  the  horses  of  the  Arab  race  have 
fallen  from  their  nobility  because  employed  in 
tillage,  in  carrying  burdens,  and  doing  useful 
rather  than  ornamental  work.  He  declares 
that  if  the  true  horse  even  treads  upon  the 
plowed  land  he  diminishes  in  value,  and  illus- 
trates the  idea  by  the  following  story : 

"A  man  was  riding  upon  a  horse  of  pure  blood 
when  he  was  met  by  his  enemy,  also  splendidly 
mounted.  One  pursued  the  other,  and  he  who 
gave  chase  was  distanced  by  him  who  fled.  De- 
spairing of  reaching  him,  the  pursuer  in  anger 
shouted  out, 
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V  *  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  God,  has  your  horse 
ever  worked  on  land?' 

"  •  lie  has  worked  on  the  land  for  four  days.' 

"'Very  well,  mine  never  has,  and,  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet,  I  am  sure  to  catch  you !' 

1 '  Toward  the  close  of  the  day  the  horse  that 
never  labored  was  victor,  and  as  the  rider  of 
the  degraded  horse  sank  under  the  blows  of  his 
enemy,  he  said, 

"  '  There  has  been  no  blessing  upon  our  coun- 
try since  we  have  changed  our  coursers  into 
beasts  of  burden  and  of  tillage.  Has  not  God 
made  the  ox  for  the  plow,  the  camel  to  trans- 
port merchandise,  and  the  horse  alone  for  the 
race :  there  is  nothing  gained  by  changing  the 
ways  of  Gbd.' " 

Illustrative  of  this  spirit  of  the  maternal  ten- 
derness toward  the  Arab  horse,  is  the  story  of 
the  young  chief  who  had  a  precious  mare  and 
many  enemies.  Once  he  went  a  journey  of 
three  days'  distance  from  his  home  to  obtain  a 
large  sum  of  gold,  when  his  foes  determined  to 
make  him  prisoner  or  kill  him.  Knowing  the 
swiftness  of  the  young  chiefs  mare,  they  di- 
vided themselves  in  groups  of  ten  persons,  and 
took  their  stations  at  three  hours'  distance  from 
each  other.  The  first  group  was  to  pursue  un- 
til they  came  up  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  until 
the  young  chief's  barb  should  be  exhausted. 
All  was  done  as  designed,  but  the  mare  never 
gave  way.  The  three  days'  journey  was  ac- 
complished in  one ;  and  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  he  was  expected,  the  blind  old  fa- 
ther, who  sat  smoking  at  the  entrance  of  his 
tent,  recognized  the  familiar  tramp  of  his  son's 
mare.         f 

"There  is  my  son  coming  back!"  exclaimed 
the  old  patriarch,  and  ere  the  words  fell  from 
his  mouth  the  young  chief  dismounted,  gave  the 
reins  to  his  wife,  and  laid  the  precious  treasure 
at  his  father's  feet.  But  the  old  man  thought 
more  of  the  mare  than  of  the  gold  or  of  his  son. 
"Why  did  you  over-fatigue  the  creature?"  he 
exclaimed,  in  reproachful  tones;  "bring  her  to 
me,  that  I  may  judge  of  her  condition."  The 
son  then  explained  how  obstinate  had  been  the 
chase  of  his  enemies,  and  how  he  had  by  the 
mare's  endurance  escaped.  That  night  the 
young  chief,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  rested  un- 
noticed in  a  corner  of  his  tent ;  but  women, 
young  men,  slaves,  and  effcndis,  crowded  in 
anxious  solicitude  around  the  mare,  rubbing 
her  maimed  limbs  with  softening  liniments, 
giving  her  strengthening  beverages;  nor  was 
quiet  restored  to  the  tribe  until  it  was  formally 
announced  that  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude 
had  taken  her  allotted  food,  and  had  full  pos- 
session of  her  limbs. 

Layard,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  European 
•f  seeing  the  true  Arab  steed  in  his  glory,  writes 
of  him  with  all  the  rich  coloring  of  Job  him- 
self: "The  Arabs,"  he  says,  "would  ride  up 
to  my  tent  and  give  me  the  usual  salutation, 
ice  be  with  you,  O  Bey !'  then  driving  their 
lances  into  the  ground,  they  would  spring  from 


their  mares  and  fasten  their  halters  to  the  still 
quivering  weapons.  Seating  themselves  on  the 
grass,  they  related  deeds  of  war  and  plunder, 
or  speculated  on  the  sites  of  the  tents  of  Sofuk 
until  the  moon  rose ;  then  they  vaulted  into  their 
saddles  and  took  the  way  of  the  desert."  In  an- 
other place  he  writes:  "Sofuk  was  the  owner 
of  a  mare  of  matchless  beauty,  called,  as  if  the 
property  of  the  tribe,  Shammeriyah.  Her  dam 
was  the  celebrated  Kubleh,  whose  renown  ex- 
tended from  the  sources  of  the  Khabour  to  the 
end  of  the  Arabian  promontory,  the  day  of 
whose  death  is  an  epoch  from  which  the  Arabs 
of  Mesopotamia  date  events  concerning  their  tribe. 
Mohammed-Emin,  sheik  of  the  Jabours,  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  seen  Sofuk  ride  down  the 
wild  ass  of  the  Singar  on  her  back.  Sofuk  es- 
teemed her  and  her  daughter  above  all  the 
riches  of  his  tribe ;  for  her  he  would  have  for- 
feited all  his  wealth,  and  even  Amsha  (his 
princess  wife)  herself." 

A  number  of  inquiries  respecting  the  Arabian 
horse  were  propounded  by  General  Dumas  to 
Abd-el-Kader.  The  chief  answered  in  a  char- 
acteristic letter.  He  says  that  an  Arabian 
horse  can,  for  months  successively,  and  without 
any  rest,  travel  sixty  miles  a  day.  That  if 
hard  pressed  he  can  go  in  one  day  a  hundred 
miles ;  yet  a  horse  that  has  completed  that 
journey  ought  to  be  spared  the  following  day, 
and  should  be  ridden  a  much  shorter  distance. 
Upon  their  power  of  abstinence  he  mentions 
one  occasion  where  he  pushed  his  command 
into  a  gallop  for  five  or  six  hours  without  tak- 
ing breath.  That  during  an  excursion  of  five- 
and-twenty  days,  the  horses  had  only  what 
would  have  amounted  to  eight  ordinary  meals, 
no  straw,  and  but  little  spring-time  grass.  The 
horses  went  without  drinking  sometimes  one, 
two,  and  even  three  days !  The  horses  of  the 
desert  do  even  more  than  that;  they  remaiH 
three  months  without  eating  a  single  grain  of 
barley.  Certain  years  have  occurred  when  even 
a  twelvemonth  has  passed,  the  horses  depend- 
ing upon  grass  and  an  occasional  feed  of  dates ; 
and  yet,  under  these  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, they  were  both  capable  of  traveling  and 
going  to  battle. 

Contrary  to  our  custom  the  Arabs  mount 
their  horses  at  an  early  age.  They  have  prov- 
erbs "that  the  lessons  of  infancy  are  engraved 
on  stone ;  the  lessons  of  mature  age  disappear 
like  bird's  nests."  The  first  year  the  Arabs 
teach  the  horse  to  be  led  by  a  bridle.  The 
second  year  they  ride  him  for  a  mile,  then  two, 
then  farther;  and  when  eighteen  months  old. 
they  are  not  afraid  of  fatiguing  them.  'I  he 
third  year  they  tie  them  up,  cease  to  ride  them, 
and  make  them  fat;  if  they  do  not  then  suit. 
they  sell  them.  If  a  horse  is  not  ridden  before 
the  third  year,  then  it  is  certain  he  is  good  for 
nothing  but  running,  which  a  good  horse  has 
no  occasion  to  learn,  because  it  is  his  original 
faculty. 

A  noble  lady  visiting  Egypt,  writing  to  her 
friends   in   England,   says:   "I  fear  you  ma.v 
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deem  me  rather  boastful  of  my  horsemanship, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  two  Arab  horses  which 
threw  their  cavaliers  did  not  throw  me.  The 
cause  of  the  exception  was  not  in  me  or  my 
skill.  It  was  the  very  remarkable  predilection 
these  intelligent  animals  feel  toward  individuals 
of  the  weaker  sex.  Let  the  wildest  and  fiercest 
Arabian  be  mounted  by  a  woman,  and  you  will 
see  him  suddenly  grow  mild  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb.  I  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  in  my  own  stables 
there  is  a  beautiful  gray  Arab  which  nobody 
but  myself  dares  to  ride.  He  knows  me,  an- 
ticipates my  wishes,  and  judiciously  calculates 
the  degree  of  fatigue  I  can  bear  without  incon- 
venience. It  is  curious  to  see  how  he  manages 
to  quicken  his  pace  without  shaking  me,  and 
the  different  sorts  of  steps  he  has  invented  to 
realize  those  contradictory  purposes.  Horses 
being  as  liable  to  forgetfulness  as  other  organ- 
ized beings,  my  incomparable  gray  would  allow 
his  natural  ambition  to  overcome  his  gallantry, 
and,  if  another  horse  threatened  to  pass  him, 
would  start  off  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind. 
Woe  to  me  if,  under  such  circumstances,  I  were 
to  trust  to  the  strength  of  my  arm  or  the  power 
of  the  bridle !  I  knew  my  gallant  charger  bet- 
ter. Leaving  my  hand  quite  loose,  and  aban- 
doning all  thoughts  of  compulsion,  I  would  take 
to  persuasion ;  pat  him  on  the  neck ;  call  him 
by  his  name ;  beg  him  to  be  quiet  and  deserve 
the  piece  of  sugar  Avaiting  for  him  at  home. 
Never  did  these  gentle  means  fail.  Instantly 
he  would  slacken  his  pace,  prick  up  his  ears  as 
if  fully  comprehending  his  error,  and  come  back 
to  a  soft  amble,  gently  neighing  as  if  to  crave 
pardon  for  his  momentary  offense. 

"  Such  instances  of  the  tender  attachment  of 
the  Arab  horse  for  the  gentler  sex  are  quite 
common  and  easily  explained.  Among  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  women  are  the  natural  and  only 
grooms  of  their  lord's  stables.  When  the  horse 
is  still  a  colt  he  is  reared  in  the  back  part  of 
the  tent,  the  movable  harem  of  the  Arab.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  life  he  has  the  honor  of 
carrying  his  master,  and  when  he  returns  home 
from  a  journey,  the  horse  is  instantly  delivered 
into  the  women's  hands,  who  wash  his  eyes 
with  cold  water,  and  walk  him  gently  to  and 
fro  until  the  foam  has  disappeared  from  his 
mouth  and  the  perspiration  from  his  limbs.  It 
is  the  master's  wife  that  disencumbers  him  from 
the  heavy  saddle,  the  complicated  and  adorned 
bridle,  the  embroidered  and  gilded  covering. 
She  fastens  a  cord  to  his  foot,  and  taking  him 
first  to  drink,  then  leads  him  where  the  best  bits 
of  grass  are  to  found  in  that  barren  country." 

Deservedly  high  as  may  stand  the  Aral*  horse 
for  docility  and  sagacity,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  absence  of  all  other  amusements, 
the  education  of  the  foal  becomes  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  business;  it  thus  soon  becomes  at- 
tached to  his  biped  companions,  and  takes  a 
pride  in  enacting  all  that  is  required  of  him.  If 
the  Arab  rider  falls,  his  horse  will  stand  by  and 
neigh  for  assistance ;  if  he  lies  down  to  sleep, 


the  horse  will  watch  over  him  and  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  man  and  beast.  Similar 
anecdotes  are  related  of  all  horses  kindly  treat- 
ed, no  matter  where  may  be  their  homes.  Wc 
knew  one  that  had  a  drunken  master,  that  with- 
out any  particularly  kind  treatment  surpassed 
the  Arab  example  even  in  intelligence ;  for  he 
would  modify  his  gait  so  as  to  keep  his  reeling 
rider  from  falling  off;  and  if  this  did  happen, 
the  horse  would  stand  by  for  hours  together, 
regardless  of  food  and  drink,  and  with  great 
anger  and  determination  attack  man  or  beast 
if  either  approached  too  near.  What  farmer's 
boy  is  without  his  tale  of  the  affectionate  intel- 
ligence of  his  pony  hack  ?  In  England,  where 
the  higher  classes  sometimes  in  their  habits  ap- 
proach the  nomadic,  the  horse  is  the  appanage 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  is  treated  with  an  inti- 
macy that  is  never  attained  by  the  humbler 
representatives  of  their  own  race.  But  recent- 
ly, Lord  Raglan's  white  pony,  which  that  com- 
mander rode  before  Sebastopol,  was  seen  to 
mount  the  steps  of  a  palatial  residence,  and 
enter  through  the  open  door  into  the  hall,  and 
was  then  embraced  and  lavished  with  kisses 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  Lady  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  earl. 
Among  people  of  the  highest  enlightenment  it 
is  only  reserved  to  be  simple  and  natural,  qual- 
ities common  alike  to  all  the  children  of  the 
desert.  Thus,  in  human  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  horse,  the  extremes  of  civilization 
meet. 

The  introduction  of  the  Asiatic  horse  into 
Europe  is  involved  in  mystery.  The  Persian 
wars  with  the  Greeks  must  have  materially  in- 
fluenced their  character,  as  Xerxes  had  eighty 
thousand  in  his  army,  most  of  which  never  re- 
turned to  Persia.  The  Carthaginians  intro- 
duced the  Barbary  horse  into  Spain  and  Sicily. 
From  these  two  points  the  breed  would  natural- 
ly be  dispersed  over  Western  Europe.  Ih  the. 
fourth  century,  the  Greeks  who  entered  Europe 
by  the  north,  and  overran  it  as  far  as  the  Pen- 
insula, dispersed  the  Asiatic  horse  in  their  track. 
In  the  eighth  century,  a.d.  782,  the  Saracens, 
with  two  hundred  thousand  horses,  penetrated 
into  France  as  far  as  Poictiers,  where  they  were 
routed  by  Charles  Martel.  The  horses  thus  cap- 
tured were  numerous  enough  to  have  changed 
the  whole  character  of  their  own  breeds,  and  from 
the  Gallic  horse  thus  produced  came,  no  doubt, 
the  early  English  horses.  The  introduction  of 
horses  upon  the  Western  Continent  dates  back 
to  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus,  in  1493. 
The  first  brought  into  any  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States  were  landed  in  Florida,  in 
1527,  by  Cabiea  dc  Vaca.  These  importations, 
from  the  dissensions  which  followed  among  the 
masters,  escaped  all  control,  and  finding  a  home 
in  the  wilderness,  multiplied  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent,  which,  with  the  descendants  of 
the  horses  introduced  into  Mexico  by  Corte'z, 
and  into  Peru  by  Pi/arro,  have  filled  the  prai- 
ries of  the  north,  and  extended  in  counties* 
numbers  upon  the  pampas  of  the  south.      !';.<  ,! 
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the  plains  extending  from  La  Plata  to  Patago- 
nia are  to  be  met  single  troops  numbered  by 
tens  of  thousands.  The  color  of  the  American 
wild  horse  is  generally  chestnut ;  but  hundreds 
are  often  seen  which  are  known  as  "calico"  or 
"paint  horses"  from  their  many  colors.  They 
differ  from  those  of  Asia  in  being  more  easily 
tamed;  in  fact,  so  readily  are  they  subdued  that 


they  can  not,  with  real  propriety,  be  said  to 
exist  in  a  truly  savage  state. 

The  Mexicans  and  South  Americans  are  .ill 
good  riders,  and  they  perform  constantly  feats 
of  horsemanship  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
Bedouins  themselves.  It  is  a  common  amuse- 
ment with  them  to  turn  a  horse  at  full  speed 
upon  a  point  designated  by  a  blanket ;  they  will 
charge  a  solid  rampart  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  stop  so  suddenly  that  the  feet  of*  the 
horse  will  exactly  touch  the  wall.  For  a  small 
wager  some  have  been  known  to  rush  at  a  din'. 
rear  their  horses'  fore-legs  in  the  air,  so  that 
they  would  for  a  moment  tremble  over  the  dread 
precipice,  and  then  whirl  into  safety.  The 
Arabs,  to  show  Layard  their  great  estimation 
of  his  person,  on  one  occasion  amused  them- 
selves by  similar  equestrian  feats.  They  would 
gallop  off  at  a  distance,  put  their  lances  at  rest, 
and  then  make  deliberately  for  his  head.  The 
compliment  consisted  in  stopping  their  charger 
suddenly  short,  so  that  the  spear  point  would 
just  touch  his  face.  He  naively  adds,  that  his 
life  would  have  been  sacrificed  if  the  well-train- 
ed steeds  had  made  the  slightest  false  step,  or 
by  any  inequality  in  the  ground  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  their  masters. 

The  North  American  Indians  inhabiting  the 
vast  prairies  which  reach  out  from  the  Atlantic 
slope  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  all  ex- 
cellent equestrians,  and  possess  an  abundance 
of  horses.  They  do  not,  however,  become  at- 
tached to  individuals  of  the  species,  and  conse- 
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qnently  the  "Indian  pony"  possesses  less  intel- 
ligence than  he  would  if  he  had  a  more  consid- 
erate trainer.  When  a  chief  dies  they  sacrifice 
his  war-steed  over  his  grave,  that  he  may  go 
well-mounted  into  the  presence  of  the  "Great 
Spirit."  The  horse,  to  them,  may  be  consid- 
ered a  vessel  to  carry  them  over  their  boundless 
prairies,  assist  them  in  hunting  the  buffalo,  and 
aid  them  in  their  war  excursions.  Occasional- 
ly these  vast  fields  of  vegetation,  dried  by  the 
summer  srm,  ignite,  and  a  conflagration  takes 
place  such  as  can  be  witnessed  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  On  roll  the  devouring  flames,  crack- 
ling and  exulting,  while  the  dark  clouds  of  smoke 
obscure  the  sun  and  stifle  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  on  these  occasions  that  the  Indian  and  his 
horse  have  a  chase  for  life ;  and  often,  in  spite 
of  their  combined  sagacity  and  fleetness,  they 
arc  overtaken  and  destroyed. 

The  same  natural  causes  which  operate  to 
make  the  home  of  the  horse  and  of  man  iden- 
tical in  our  own  day,  servod  to  bring  them  to- 
gether in  the  first  ages  of  their  existence.  The 
size  of  the  brute  rendered  it  conspicuous;  and 
it  is  presumable  that  he  was  at$rst  hunted  alone 
as  a  luxurious  food.  Compared  with  the  flesh 
of  the  horse  that  of  the  ox  is  coarse  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  two  presenting  all  the  differences 
that  distinguish  the  commonest  canvas  from  the 
finest  cambric.  The  fibre  of  the  horse  is  deli- 
eatfc  and  the  colors  it  displays  in  its  perfect 
form  <]cfy  the  pencil  by  their  beauty.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  horse  are,  arranged  more  symmetric- 
ally than  those  of  any  other  animal,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  creature's  frame,  upon 
dissection,  enforces  the  idea  of  a  beast  of  supe- 


rior order.  Few  have  ever  made  themselves 
practically  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  me- 
chanical construction  of  the  horse,  without  im- 
bibing even  a  higher  respect  for  him  than  is 
realized  by  the  superficial  examination  of  his 
outside  form.  But  all  this  delicacy  and  beauty 
rather  destroys  than  tempts  the  human  appetite, 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  horse,  has  discouraged  hippophagy 
— a  taste  attempted  to  be  revived  by  many  in- 
telligent "  savans"  (?)  in  France.  Acceptable 
as  the  flesh  of  the  horse  may  have  been  to  the 
palates  of  the  early  representatives  of  mankind, 
it  is  probable  they  were  not  able  to  indulge  in 
an  excess  of  this  kind  of  food.  The  animal 
was  difficult  to  approach,  and  could  hardly  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  once  alarmed,  pursuit  was 
hopeless,  and,  in  a  close  encounter,  the  issue 
would  be  very  doubtful.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  horse  was  captured  by  means  of  pitfalls 
and  similar  contrivances  peculiar  to  all  barba- 
rians. The  carcass  was  alone  desired — the  life 
of  the  victim  was  in  no  way  regarded. 

The  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Odin,  raised  with  the  utmost 
care,  in  the  "  sacred  pastures,"  a  breed  of  white 
horses  destined  for  immolation  to  the  gods  which 
they  adored.  Once  sacrificed,  the  fumes  of 
their  roasting  carcasses  wore  left  for  the  "supe- 
rior beings;"  the  flesh  was  served  up  at  the  fes- 
tive board.  From  this  custom  probably  orig- 
inated the  taste  for  this  kind  of  food  which 
existed  among  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  un- 
til Christianity  penetrated  Europe  and  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  custom,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  directly  connected  with  the  rites  of 
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Paganism.  The  wandering  tribes  of  Northern 
Asia  have  preserved  :i  marvelous  liking  for  horse- 

i,  for  it  is  their  favorite  dish,  notwithstand- 
ing they  possess  innumerable  herds  and  Hocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  America  esteem  the 
horse  the  best  of  food,  and  prefer  it  to  the  wild 
cattle  which  they  possess  in  such  abundance. 
The  Danes,  as  late  as  the  year  1807,  during  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  authorized  the  sale  of  this 
meat  in  the  butchers'  stalls,  and  since  that  time, 
it  is  said,  the  horse  has  not  ceased  to  supply  the 
slaughter-pens.  Hazzard  the  elder — a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— has  stated  that,  during  the  scarcity  which 
marked  the  French  Revolution,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  meat  consumed  in  Paris  for  six 
months  was  supplied  by  horses,  and  that  the 
public  health  suffered  no  diminution  in  conse- 
quence. In  the  campaigns  of  the  Rhine,  of 
Catalonia,  and  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  cele- 
brated Larrey  had  recourse  to  this  kind  of  ali- 
ment for  his  wounded.  He  "derived  from  it 
much  advantage  at  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to 
its  use  for  the  speedy  cure  of  the  sick."  We 
knew  "  a  jolly  good  fellow  of  an  officer"  in  the 
United  States  Army,  who,  with  his  men,  was 
driven,  by  the  perils  of  the  Florida  war,  to  de- 
vour a  pair  of  carriage-horses,  and  although 
rather  famed  as  a  bon-vivant,  he  was  accustomed 
to  speak  of  his  equine  entertainments  with  much 
enthusiasm — the  only  regret  being  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  allow  him  the  price  of  one 
of  the  animals  thus  consumed,  because  it  was 
his  private  property.  Belgium  may  be  quoted 
as  having  partially  followed  the  example  set  by 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Austrian  Government  has 
recently  authorized  the  sale  of  the  same  ali- 
mentary material.  In  Sweden  the  use  of  horse 
(lesh  is  common,  the  wealthy  classes  eating  a 
sandwich  composed  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  the 
animal,  highly  salted,  just  before  dinner,  to  ex- 
cite an  appetite.  We  are  all  shocked  at  these 
developments,  and  yet  we  eat  our  Bologna 
sausages  without  a  wry  face,  and  have  been 
thus  for  years  initiating  ourselves  into  the  mys- 
teries of  consuming  horse-meat — a  custom  which, 
at  first  mention,  we  heartily  condemn. 

The  horse  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ani- 
mals in  having  an  undivided  hoof,  and  in  the 
.lingular  property  of  breathing  through  the  nos- 
trils only,  and  not  through  the  mouth ;  for  in 
the  severest  exercises  the  mouth  is  never  seen 
to  open,  unless  the  lower  jaw  is  brought  down 
violently  by  force  of  the  bit.  This  will  account 
for  the  "speaking-trumpet"  nostril  seen  after 
hard  riding,  it  is  also  singular  of  the  horse, 
that,  although  one  of  the  most  delicate  animals 
in  the  choice  of  food,  he  disturbs  the  water  be- 
fore he  will  drink,  and  his  ears,  in  a  wild  state, 
liave  a  tendency  to  hang  down,  and  only  assume 
their  pointed  and  erect  appearance  while  under 

the  guardianship  of  nmn.  In  this  last  respect 
the  horse  differs  from  all  other  animals,  for  w  ith 

them  the  erect,  ear  is  the  sign  of  the  savage,  the 
falling  ear  the  evidence  of  civilization.      To  us 


the  argument  seems  plain,  that  the  true  physic- 
al beauty  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  his  full  speed,  arc  alone  accomplished  under 
the  watchful  can;  of  his  human  master. 

A  horse,  in  venturing  to  make  a  leap,  nu 
ures  the  distance  to  be  passed  with  his  eve. 
and  nothing  will  compel  him  to  attempt  it,  if 
he  thinks  he  can  not  succeed.  In  Alpine  coun- 
tries, horses  accustomed  to  the  difficult  passes 
in  the  mountains  seldom  make  a  false  step,  or 
venture  on  a  place  where  the  footing  is  not 
cure.  It  is  thus  that  a  horse  accustomed  to 
marshy  countries  may  be  safely  trusted  in  cross- 
ing bogs ;  they  will  not  go,  if  left  to  themselves, 
where  there  is  danger  of  being  mired. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  ever  attempted 
by  the  artist  is  to  represent  a  horse  in  actual 
motion.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  approaches 
and  passes  you  renders  it  impossible  to  receive 
a  correct  and  permanent  impression  of  what  is 
before  you.  All  pictorial  representations,  how- 
ever dexterously  treated,  are,  after  all,  in  re- 
pose, and  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  the  imagination 
to  suppose  we  behold  locomotive  energy.  The 
horse,  in  galloping,  does  not  strike  two  feet  at 
any  instant  together  on  the  ground,  but  the 
hoofs  pommel  the  hard  earth  in  a  perfect  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  like  the  roll  of  the  drum.  A 
race-horse  will  clear  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
feet  at  a  bound.  The  impression  he  makes  on 
the  turf  is  not  of  feet  in  pairs,  but  one  foot  fol- 
lowing the  other — thus  : 


By  listening  to  a  horse  galloping  upon  a  hare] 
road,  you  will  find  the  sounds  made  accurately 
imitated  by  placing  your  linger  on  the  table  and 
causing  the  other  three  to  follow  in  quick  rota- 
tion— then  let  there  be  a  pause  for  the  bound, 
and  the  1,  2,  3,  4  again  in  regular  succession. 
Virgil  combines  the  sense  and  the  sound  thus  : 
Quadrupe|dante  pujtrem  sonI|tu  quatlt|angula|carnpum. 
Which  may  be  thus  imitated  in  English  : 
Shaking  thc|moulderlng|plain  with  the|tramp  of  the|gaJ- 
loplngl horse  hoofs. 

The  age  of  a  horse,  up  to  eight  or  ten  year-;, 
is  correctly  given  by  an  examination  of  the 
teeth,  those  useful  appendages,  through  that  pe- 
riod of  time,  undergoing  more  transformations 
than  in  any  other  animal.  When  well  treated, 
the  horse  lives  to  a  great  age,  but,  from  the 
abuse  he  receives,  his  best  years  are  from  five  to 
ten.  Instances  are  numerous  of  his  being  serv- 
iceable for  twentyyear^.  and  for  even  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time.  An  authentic  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  horse  reaching  the  wonderful  age  el'  seventy 
years.  They  weigh,  ordinarily,  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Barclay,  Perkins, 
and  Company,  brewers  of  London,  have  lony 
possessed  a  horse  weighing  a  ton  !  the  heaviwt, 
probably,  in  the  world.  The  height  of  the  horse 
is  measured  by  what  is  termed  hands,  each  hand 
being  equal  to  four  inches.  llor-es  vary  in 
height  from  the  Shetland  pony,  not  much  larger 
than  the  Newfoundland  dog,  to  the  high-mettled 
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racer,  whose  back  is  level  with  his  rider's  eyes. 
The  "Bocky  Mountain  horse,"  called  after  the 
vicinity  in  -which  he  was  captured,  and  quite 
recently  exhibited  in  New  Orleans,  was  the  tall- 
est animal  of  his  species  ever  known,  being 
twenty-one  hands  in  height  (seven  feet!),  and 
weighing  but  little  less  than  his  English  rival. 
An  experienced  person  in  raising  horses  states, 
that  after  a  colt  is  three  weeks  old,  the  number 
of  inches  which  can  be  measured  from  the  hair 
on  the  hoofs  to  the  middle  of  the  first  joint  will 
give  the  exact  number  of  hands  the  colt  will 
reach  when  full  grown :  thus,  if  the  length  be 
fourteen  inches,  the  colt  will  in  due  time,  if  it 
lives  and  no  extraordinary  accident  happens  to 
it,  become  a  horse  of  fourteen  hands  in  height. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  color  of 
horses,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  legs. 
The  Arabs,  with  "stockinged  horses,"  have  the 
extremes  of  good  and  bad  luck,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  white.  As  senseless  as  these 
fancies  may  appear,  they  nevertheless  influence 
the  price  of  the  animal,  sometimes  to  even  a 
-ixth  part  of  his  value.  In  our  own  country, 
inheriting  it  from  England,  this  very  prejudice 
about  the  color  of  horses'  legs  was  as  firmly 
rooted  as  in  benighted  Africa.  According  to  the 
rhyme, 

41  One  white  foot — buy  a  horse  ; 
Two  white  feet — try  a  bone ; 
Three  white  feet — look,  well  about  him  ; 
Four  white  feet — go  without  him." 

The  best  horses  we  have  ever  had  in  the  United 
States  were  marked  with  white  Btockingi — BO  was 
Boston,  so  i-,  Lexmgton,  the  noblest  steed  upon 
the  American  turf.  It  is  proverbial  thai  sorrel 
and  chestnut  horses  with  white  upon  their  legs 
are  good-natured,  while  the  same  colon  with- 
out a  dash  of  white  re]  resent  tricky  and  un- 
safe animals.  Many  suppose  that  the  parti- 
colored horses  belonging  to  circuses  or  perform- 
ing upon  the  stage  are  selected  for  their  oddity. 


but  they  are  really  chosen  on  account  of  their 
docility  and  gentleness.  A  black  horse,  it  is 
said,  can  not  stand  heat ;  yet  the  inhabitant  of 
Africa  is  made  expressly  black  for  that  very 
purpose.  The  white  horse  is  pronounced  un- 
suited  to  cold ;  yet  the  polar  bear  is  as  colorless 
as  the  snows  on  which  he  sleeps.  The  physi- 
ognomy of  horses  is  much  regarded — if  he  is 
broad  and  full  between  the  eyes,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  superior  sense,  and  to  be  easily  trained. 
' '  A  dish-face"  is  always  unsafe,  the  dispositions  of 
such  horses  being  as  exceptionable  as  their  looks. 

In  all  ages  good  horses  have  commanded  high 
prices.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  faultless  one  is  seemingly  impossible  to  obtain, 
while  those  of  surpassingly  good  qualities  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  in  money.  In  our  own 
times  we  find  that  enormous  sums  are  paid  for 
racers.  Mr.  (J Kelly,  owner  of  English  Eclipse, 
asked  for  that  celebrated  horse  twenty-Jive  thotisanc! 
pounds  and  an  annuity  of  jive  hundred  more  for 
life.  We  have  preserved  the  prices  of  horses  at 
two  different  periods  which  are  calculated  to  at- 
tract attention.  In  Solomon's  time,  the  whole- 
sale price,  and  under  a  government  contract, 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  shekels,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Cumberland's  calculation,  is 
about  eighty-seven  dollars — a  great  sum  in  those 
times.  In  the  days  of  Xenophon,  six  hundred 
years  later,  the  price  of  a  good  horse  had  ma- 
terially increased,  for  Seuthes  the  Thracian  paid 
to  the  Persian  monarch  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars  for  the  steed  which  he  rode  during 
his  retreat  from  Babylon.  The  prices  of  good 
horses  are  enormous,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  rarity,  but  also  from  their  liability  to  dis- 
ease and  death.  The  constitution  of  no  animal 
seems  to  be  more  subject  to  derangement  than 
the  horse,  and  consequently  the  owner  of  one  of 
rare  qualities  is  in  constant  excitement.  David 
the  Psalmist  seems  to  have  had  the  usual  expe- 
rience, for  he  exclaims,  "A  horse  for  preserva- 
tion is  but  a  deceitful  thing,"  and  such  has  been 
their  history  from  time  immemorial  even  unto 
the  present  day. 

The  racing  of  one  horse  against  another  is 
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probably  coeval  with  their  subjection  to  the  use 
of  man,  but  "racing,"  as  understood  in  our 
day,  is  of  comparative  recent  date.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Smithfield,  in  En- 
gland, was  a  mart  for  horses,  and  those  offered 
for  sale  were,  no  doubt,  skillfully  displayed  and 
matched  against  each  other  to  show  off  their 
qualities.  In  these  early  days  speed  was  not  a 
requisite ;  it  required  only  strength  to  carry  a 
warrior  and  his  coat  of  mail.  The  invention 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  consequent  abandonment 
of  armor,  not  only  changed  the  art  of  war,  but 
created  a  demand  for  an  entirely  different  horse. 
Swiftness  now  became  a  requisite,  and  attend- 
ants upon  this  power  came  beauty  of  form  and 
the  necessity  of  superior  blood.  Instead  of  be- 
ing associated  exclusively  with  the  labors  of  the 


plow,  or  with  the  alarms  of  war,  the  horse  in- 
sensibly became  an-  object  of  amusement  as 
well  as  utility,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
they  were  used  in  the  pastimes  of  festal  gather- 
ings. In  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
reign  private  matches  between  gentlemen,  then 
their  own  jockeys,  became  common.  The  true 
merits  of  the  horse,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  now  rapidly  developed  themselves,  and 
we  find  that  James  I.  made  racing  a  royal 
amusement,  and  set  the  example  of  paying  large 
prices  for  foreign  horses  of  supposed  superior 
breed.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  races  became 
common  at  Newmarket  and  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
precedent  was  established  of  making  the  prizes 
run  for  silver  cups,  instead  of  coin.  Charles 
II.  encouraged  the  sports  of  the  turf,  and  under 
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his  reign  they  became  national  in  England. 
From  this  time  only  are  the  pedigrees  of  En- 
glish horses  at  all  reliably  authenticated.  The 
Godolphiu  Arabian,  the  founder  of  the  best 
blood,  appeared  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  In 
the  commencement  of  that  of  George  III. 
Eclipse  was  foaled,  and  not  until  that  time  was 
racing,  as  now  understood,  really  established. 

The  definition  of  thorough-bred  is  difficult  to 
give.  In  England  it  means  a  pedigree  traced 
without  flaw  through  the  best  sources  for  eight 
generations,  all  ending  with  horses  of  Eastern 
origin,  the  Byerly  Turk,  the  Godolphin  Ara- 
bians, and  the  Darby  Arabian.  For  want  of 
attention  to  this  matter,  this  can  not  always  be 
done  in  this  country,  though  some  of  our  most 
celebrated  horses  can  be  traced  back  to  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  The  Arab  of 
the  desert,  though  he  keeps  no  register  to  record 
the  descent  of  his  horse,  knows  his  precedents 
for  five  hundred  years.  With  the  Arab  it  is  a 
proverb  "  That  a  horse  of  pure  race  has  no  vice." 

For  more  than  a  century  the  breeding  of  the 
"thorough-bred,"  and  the  amusements  of  the 
turf,  have  been  pursued  in  this  country.  As 
early  as  1609  valuable  stock  was  imported  from 
England  into  Virginia,  which,  together  with 
the  colony  of  Maryland,  was  early  famous  for 
fine  horses  and  spirited  cavaliers.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  Washington,  and  many  of  his 
Southern  compatriots,  possessed  remarkably  fine 
horses ;  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  war- 


steeds  used  by  the  "Father  of  his  Country" 
seemed  to  make  no  impression  upon  the  chron- 
icles of  the  times  that  "tried  men's  souls." 
Washington  was  the  most  perfect  of  equestrians, 
and  probably  when  mounted  and  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  presented  the  most  imposing  spectacle 
of  a  man  ever  seen.  It  is  possible  that  the 
steed,  so  prominently  associated  with  other  com- 
manders, sunk  into  insignificance  when  brought 
in  contact  with  his  personal  presence. 

Careful  investigation  clearly  shows  that  horses 
do  not  degenerate  in  America  compared  with 
the  best  produced  abroad.  WThat  our  turfmen 
gain  by  "lighter  weights"  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  elastic  turf  and  straighter 
shape  of  the  English  race-course  when  compared 
with  our  circular  tracks,  generally  not  carefully 
wrought,  and  always  wholly  denuded  of  turf. 
Our  trotters  are  the  best  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  most  enduring,  and  when  tried  upon  En- 
glish ground,  have  always  maintained  their  su- 
periority. No  horse  but  an  American  one  ever 
trotted  in  harness  twenty  miles  within  the  hour. 
The  contest  between  the  race-horses  of  the  two 
countries  is  yet  to  come  off;  when  that  exciting 
event  takes  place,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
result  will  be  in  our  favor.* 


*  riying  Childers'fi  time,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
has  been  beaten  by  Lexington.  (Jhilders  ran  a  furlong 
in  14J  seconds.  Lexington  ran  a  furlong  in  1S|  seconds, 
running  four  miles  in  7  minutes  19|  seconds.  The  often 
quoted  exploit  of  England's  Eclipse  was,  that  he  ran  four 
miles  in  8  minutes. 
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The  speed  of  horses  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  admiration,  and  is  invariably  spoken  of 
in  the  language  of  hyperbole.  The  Orientals 
use  the  most  beautiful  and  figurative  expres- 
sions when  alluding  to  this  subject;  they  say, 
"  Horses  are  birds  which  have  no  wings  ;"  **  For 
horses  nothing  is  distant;"  or,  "My  steed  pos- 
sesses the  wings  of  the  wind."  Among  the 
more  matter-of-fact  people  of  temperate  climates 
we  find  equal  exaggeration,  but  expressed  in 
less  poetical  phrase.  The  meaning  of  "low 
down  in  the  twenties,"  is,  if  analyzed,  quite  as 
improbable  as  to  say  that  "for  horses  nothing 
is  distant."  The  great  Anglo-Saxon  ideality, 
however,  is  to  speak  of  a  horse  going  a  mile  in 
a  minute,  which  is  really  the  absurdest  of  fic- 
tions, such  a  feat  never  having  been  accomplish- 
ed, save  by  Pegasus,  or  by  the  steeds  of  Phae- 
ton, which  dragged  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railways  the  horse 
was  the  swiftest  mode  of  conveyance  man  pos- 
sessed ;  when,  therefore,  extraordinary  distan- 
ces, within  a  given  space  of  time,  were  made 
by  their  assistance,  or  feats  of  a  remarkable 
kind  were  peiformed  upon  their  backs,  the  de- 
tails were  heralded  abroad  as  "exciting  news," 
and  solemnly  recorded  among  the  wonderful 
events  of  the  day.  Among  the  famous  things 
particularly  remembered  is  the  journey  of  a  Mr. 
Thornhill,  an  innkeeper,  of  Stilton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, England,  who  rode  from  that  place  to 
London,  then  back  to  Stilton,  then  again  to 
London,  making  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  With  the 
aid  of  several  horses,  this  man  made  the  same 
journey  in  twelve  hours  and  a  quarter.  Sir 
Robert  Carey  created  an  intense  excitement  in 
his  day  by  riding  three  hundred  miles  in  less 
than  three  days,  when  he  went  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  to  inform  King  James  of  Elizabeth's 
death.  It  is  noted  by  the  chroniclers  of  the 
time,  that  the  valiant  horseman  had  several  falls, 
and  received  many  sore  bruises  on  the  way, 
which  occasioned  his  going  battered  and  blood- 
stained into  the  "royal  presence."  In  more 
modern  times  General  Lafayette  displayed  his 
zeal  and  strength  of  constitution  by  riding  from 
his  head-quarters,  Rhode  Island,  to  Boston, 
nearly  seventy  miles,  in  seven  hours,  and  im- 
mediately upon  having  an  interview  with  Wash- 
ington, returning  the  same  journey  in  six  and 
a  half.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1758,  a  Die  Vernon 
ventured  a  considerable  wager  that  she  would 
ride  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  and 
finished  the  match  in  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  So  delighted  were  the  country 
people  at  her  success,  that  they  strewed  the  road 
she  passed  along  with  flowers.  Seventy-five 
years  ago  it  was  very  common  to  make  bets 
upon  riding  a  long  distance  "in  short  time," 
by  constantly  changing  horses.  In  this  way  a 
Mr.  Wilde,  an  Irish  gentleman,  made  himself 
temporarily  famous  by  making,  over  the  Kil- 
dare  course,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
miles  in  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  winning 
a  wager  of  a  thousand  guineas.      A  man  named 


Nicks  (Dick  Turpin),  having  committed  a  rob- 
bery about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fear- 
ing detection,  "made  for  Gravesend,  where  he 
was  ferried  over  the  Thames,  and  appeared  the 
same  night  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  bowling-green 
in  the  city  of  York.  Upon  his  trial  he  was  ac- 
quitted, the  jury  deeming  it  physically  impossi- 
ble for  the  same  horse  to  bear  the  same  man 
three  hundred  mdes  in  sixteen  hours." 

A  highly  interesting  volume  might  be  written 
upon  the  garniture  of  the  horse.  It  was  not 
customary  in  ancient  times  to  shoe  his  feet  with 
iron,  according  to  our  modern  practice,  so  that 
a  strong  hoof,  "  hard  as  brass,"  and  solid  "  as 
the  flint,"  was  reckoned  one  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  steed.  In  Oriental  countries  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  made  an  artificial  defense  of 
the  hoof  less  necessary  than  in  the  mire  and  ' 
muddy  ways  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
Necessity  first  suggested  the  shoeing  of  horses, 
and  custom  confirmed  the  practice.  There  is 
historical  testimony,  that  before  the  use  of  metal 
horse-shoes  the  hoofs  of  the  poor  animals  be- 
came worn  away  during  fatiguing  journeys. 
When  Mithri dates  was  besieging  Cyzicus,  he  was 
obliged  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  his  cavalry, 
because  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  entirely  wore  out. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  speaking  of  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  states  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  hoofs  of  the  horses  had  become,  by  un- 
interrupted traveling,  totally  broken  and  de- 
stroyed. Hannibal's  cavalry,  which  were  prin- 
cipally Numidian,  lost  all  their  hoofs  in  the  em- 
barrassing march  through  the  swampy  grounds 
between  Trebia  and  Fesulse.  The  ancients  had 
no  saddles,  judging  from  all  sculptures  that  have 
been  preserved,  yet  they  are  alluded  to  in  Le- 
viticus and  in  Numbers.  Many  rode  without 
even  a  bridle,  and  thus  resembled  the  Indian 
tribes  of  our  day,  at  least  in  this  particular. 
The  sculptures  of  Kouyunjik  and  Khorsabad 
represent  the  riders  "bare-backed."  The  El- 
gin marbles  are  also  without  saddles ;  but  the 
want  of  these  things  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  other  trappings,  particularly  of  the 
bridle  and  reins,  which  were  of  extraordinary 
splendor.  In  the  bas-reliefs  found  in  Nineveh 
the  trappings  of  the  horses  and  chariots  are  re- 
markable for  their  richness  and  elegance.   Above 
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the  heads  of  the  horses 
rise  gracefully  plumed 
and  fanciful  crests,  or- 
namented with  long 
ribbons  or  streamers, 
which  were  probably 
of  many  colors.  The 
bridle  consisted  of  a 
head-stall,  a  strap  di- 
vided into  three  parts 
joining  the  bit,  to- 
gether with  straps  over 
the  forehead,  under 
the  cheeks,  and  be- 
hind the  ears.  Em- 
broidered trappings, 
such  as  are  described 
by  Ezekiel  as  the  pre- 
cious clothes  for  char- 
iots from  Dedan,  cov- 
ered the  backs  of  the 
horses.  The  bits,  as 
well  as  the  metal 
used  in  the  harness, 

were  often  of  gold  and  other  precious  metals. 
The  manes  were  either  allowed  to  fall  loosely 
on  the  neck,  or  were  more  frequently  plaited ; 
the  tails  were  bound  in  the  centre  with  ribbons 
adorned  with  tassels.  The  most  gorgeous  dis- 
plays of  cavalry  in  modern  times  must  be  in- 
comparably behind  those  early  days  in  every 
thing  that  constitutes  grandeur  either  in  num- 
bers or  costly  in  uniforms. 

Horses  are  subject  to  uncontrollable  fits  of 
terror,  and  many  incidents  are  remembered  il- 
tustrative  of  this  nervous  sensibility.  To  horses 
thus  seized,  if  in  large  numbers,  and  accus- 
lomed  to  military  discipline,  the  effects  are  very 
terrible.  In  June,  1810,  Colonel  R.  M.  John- 
son's regiment  was  stationed  on  a  beautiful 
grass  plain,  near  St.  Josephs.  At  midnight 
some  of  the  horses  grazing  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came alarmed,  which  instantly  communicated 
itself  to  those  belonging  to  the  regiment,  and 
the  whole  body  united  in  solid  columns,  and 
commenced  a  whirlwind  course  around  the 
camp.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  so  com- 
pactly did  they  keep  together  in  their  fear,  that 
the  whole  body  of  six  hundred  did  not  seem  to 
occupy  a  space  of  more  than  forty  by  sixty  yards. 
The  moon  was  shining  in  full  splendor,  the 
camp  was  an  open  plain,  and  the  scene  present- 
ed was  awfully  sublime.  At  length  the  horses 
forced  a  passage  through  the  lines,  overset  tents, 
carried  away  the  fences,  and  were  soon  lost  in 
the  surrounding  woods.  Many  were  found  the 
next  day  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  lamed,  or  otherwise 
injured  by  having  their  hind-legs  cut  by  the  feet 
of  those  crowding  in  the  rear.  A  more  thrill- 
ing illustration  is  recorded  among  the  incidents 
of  the  Peninsular  war.  Two  of  the  Spanish 
regiments  which  had  been  stationed  at  Funen 
were  cavalry,  mounted  on  choice  Andalusian 
horses,  the  whole  numbering  over  eleven  hun- 
dred.    In  retiring  from  the  place  it  was  found 
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impossible  to  bring  the  animals  away,  and  the 
commander  and  men  were  too  much  attached  to 
their  steeds  to  deliberately  destroy  them,  so  their 
bridles  and  housings  were  taken  off,  and  they 
were  turned  loose  upon  the  beach.  A  scene  en- 
sued, such  as  probably  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  equine  exhibitions,  surpassing  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  terror  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Roman 
circus.  The  abandoned  horses,  apparently  sen- 
sible that  they  were  no  longer  under  human  pro- 
tection, and  seemingly  despairing  of  life,  ranged 
themselves  in  squadrons,  retaining,  meanwhile, 
the  strictest  military  discipline.  Once  in  posi- 
tion, they  charged  on  each  other,  biting,  tearing, 
and  kicking  with  the  most  ferocious  rage,  and 
trampling  upon  those  which  were  beaten  down, 
until  the  shore  became  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  disabled.  Part  of  the  animals  had  been 
turned  loose  on  rising  ground  in  the  distance, 
but  no  sooner  did  these  warriors  "smell  the 
battle  afar  off,"  than  they  came  thundering  like 
a  whirlwind  over  the  intermediate  hedges,  and 
catching  the  prevailing  madness,  plunged  with 
equal  fury  into  the  raging  fight.  Sublime  as 
was  the  scene,  Romano  and  his  men  found  it 
too  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  too  dangerous 
to  interfere ;  and  when  the  last  boat  quitted 
the  beach,  the  few  surviving  horses  were  to  be 
seen  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  de- 
struction. 

In  the  steppes  of  Russia  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  young  colt,  made  furious  by  the  perse- 
cution of  his  enemies,  rush  singly  at  a  band  of 
wolves,  and  striking  out  with  his  fore-feet,  pound 
his  enemy  beneath  his  murderous  pestles,  and 
then  seize  them  by  the  shoulders  and  toss  them 
into  the  air.  These  horses  are  made  savage  by 
the  extreme  changes  of  climate  which  they  are 
subjected  to ;  at  one  time  broiling  under  a  trop- 
ical sun,  at  another  bewildered  amidst  snow- 
storms, and  by  hurricane  winds  scattered  over 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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An  English  soldier  of  the  12th  lancers,  by 
the  name  of  Dance,  was  engaged  at  Balaklava 
in  drawing  water  for  the  troops,  and  while  thus 
Occupied,  a  horse,  with  mane  and  tail  erect,  gal- 
loped furiously  toward  him,  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  threw  him  down,  and  then  kneel- 
ing on  his  body,  commenced  tearing  the  soldier's 
clothes  off,  and  lacerating  his  breast  and  shoul- 
ders in  a  frightful  manner.  The  poor  fellow  put 
out  his  hand  to  protect  his  body,  when  the  infuri- 
ated animal  seized  it  in  his  mouth  and  bit  it  off! 
Before  the  horse  could  be  subdued  he  bit  off  the 
finger  of  another  man,  and  severely  injured  the 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  This  horse 
was  of  the  Arab  breed. 

A  Mr.  Hannan,  of  Pern,  Illinois,  one  morn- 
ing observed  his  horse,  a  fine  animal,  acting 
strangely.  He  would  lay  hold  with  his  teeth 
of  every  thing  that  came  within  his  reach,  and 
shake  them  as  a  terrier  will  a  rat.  While  the 
gentleman  was  watching,  the  horse  reached  into 
a  pig-pen,  and  seizing  hold  of  one  of  its  inmates, 
threw  it  up  into  the  air.  This  strange  feat  he 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  then  setting  his 
teeth  in  the  body  of  the  pig,  he  crushed  it  to  the 
earth,  gnawing  and  mangling  the  body  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  The  horse  then  took  a 
second  pig,  served  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
then  tossed  a  calf  into  the  air  as  easily  as  a  cat 
would  a  mouse. 

The  owner  immediately  sent  for  a  popular 
farrier,  but  when  he  arrived  the  horse  was  more 
quiet,  whereupon  the  farrier  ventured  into  the  in- 
closure,  and  called  the  horse  to  him.  The  an- 
imal came  up  apparently  very  docile,  but  the 
moment  he  was  within  reach  he  seized  the  man 
violently  by  the  shoulders,  threw  him  forcibly 
with  his  face  on  the  ground,  then  setting  his 
teeth  in  his  back,  endeavored  to  crush  and  gnaw 
him,  the  animal's  eyes  meanwhile  becoming 
glassy  with  rage.  Mr.  Hannan  with  difficulty 
rescued  the  farrier  from  his  perilous  situation. 
No  other  cause  than  hydrophobia  could  explain 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  animal  was  conse- 
quently shot. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Wigley, 
while  crossing  a  field  near  Hammersmith,  En- 
gland, was  attacked  by  a  horse,  seized  by  the 
Lead,  and  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  animal 
then  fell  on  him  with  his  knees,  and  bit  him  in 
such  a  furious  manner  as  to  cause  death.  An- 
other man,  William  Perry,  came  near  a  horse, 
which  suddenly  reared  into  the  air,  and  struck 
the  unfortunate  Perry  in  the  chest  with  his  fore- 
feet, then  deliberately  kneeled  upon  the  body, 
as  if  to  crush  it  into  the  earth.  More  recently, 
Lawrence  Steers,  of  Sullivan  County,  New  York, 
was  whipping  a  vicious  horse,  when  the  enraged 
creature  seized  the  man  with  his  teeth,  and 
threw  him  on  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  instant  death.  Quite  recently  a  son  of 
David  Iluckelbury,  of  Craig  Township,  Indiana, 
in  crossing  a  held  occupied  by  a  vicious  horse, 
was  attacked  by  the  animal,  knocked  down,  torn 
with  his  teeth,  and  stamped  niton  until  he  be- 
came utterly  insensible.    The  mother  of  the  boy 


saw  the  dreadful  occurrence,  and  became  so 
much  excited  that  she  swooned,  and  was  carried 
into  the  house  in  a  helpless  condition,  in  which 
she  remained  for  a  few  hours,  when  death  re- 
lieved her  of  her  sufferings.  The  boy  was  res- 
cued, but  not  until  hopelessly  injured. 

Copenhagen,  the  charger  that  carried  Wel- 
lington at  Waterloo,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  was  in  his  prime  at  the  great 
battle,  and  his  master  rode  him  seventeen  hours 
and  a  half  without  dismounting.  When  the 
Duke  finally  dismounted,  the  horse  was  playful, 
and  showed  that  his  hard  work  had  done  but 
little  harm.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
Copenhagen  had  a  paddock  assigned  him,  in 
which,  in  the  most  perfect  comfort,  as  may  be 
imagined,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  hi> 
latter  days  his  oats  were  broken  for  him,  and 
' '  the  Duchess"  used  regularly,  with  her  own 
hands,  to  feed  him  with  bread ;  and  this  kind- 
ness gave  him  the  habit  (especially  after  the 
lady's  death)  of  approaching  the  sex  with  the 
most  confiding  familiarity.  From  the  effects  of 
age  he  became  partially  blind,  lean,  and  feeble, 
and  in  the  manner  he  approached  a  casual  vis- 
itor there  was  something  to  demand  sympathy, 
an  appeal  to  human  kindness,  which  is  often 
observed  in  a  very  old  dog  when  he  approaches 
his  master.  Copenhagen  was  buried  with  mil- 
itary honors,  but  his  remains  did  not  long  re- 
pose in  peace  ;  a  curiosity-hunter  dug  them  up, 
stole  one  of  the  hoofs,  and  escaped  with  the 
relic  without  being  discovered.  The  skeleton 
of  Marengo,  the  horse  Napoleon  rode  at  Water- 
loo, graces  the  museum  of  the  United  Service, 
London,  and  is  by  all  visitors  regarded  with  in- 
tense curiosity. 

A  farmer's  family  in  England  had  a  young 
colt  which  was  ftiised  about  the  house ;  from  an 
occasional  indulgence  it  became  very  fond  of 
boiled  meat,  and  retained  this  carnivorous  ap- 
petite throughout  its  life,  being  frequently  seen 
to  secure  a  bone,  and  gmvw  it  with  all  the  in- 
tense satisfaction  of  a  hungry  dog.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  where  proper  food  is  not  abund- 
ant, the  natives  feed  their  horses  on  boiled 
sheeps'-heads,  and  the  animals  not  only  thrive 
under  such  regimen,  but  become  very  fond  of  it. 
In  Iceland,  during  times  of  great  scarcity,  the 
small  breed  of  horses  peculiar  to  that  country  will 
go  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  satisfy  their  appe- 
tites by  catching  fish.  The  expression,  there- 
fore, "that  all  flesh  is  grass,"  is  less  figurative 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

A  horse  owned  in  Belchertown,  Massachu- 
setts, was  driven  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  afternoon  was  fed  with  meal 
and  "  cut  feed,"  as  usual,  but  lor  his  supper  had 
nothing  but  dry  hay,  which  did  not  agree  with 
his  sense  of  fair  dealing,  after  traveling  twenty 
miles  through  snoAV-dril'ts.  Remaining  perfect- 
ly quiet  until  his  master  had  retired  for  the 
night,  he  then  by  some  means  got  loose  from  his 
halter,  passed  through  the  cow  stable,  around 
the  barn-floor  and  the  carriage-room,  to  the 
granary,  where  he  found  two  bags  of  corn-meal. 
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After  apparently  examining  them,  he  selected 
the  one  weighing  about  sixty  pounds,  took  it  in 
his  teeth,  and  carried  it  about  twenty  feet  to  a 
clean  spot  on  the  floor.  Finding  it  difficult  to 
untie  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  he  cut  a  hole  in  the 
side  and  shook  out  about  a  peck  of  its  contents, 
and  ate  what  he  desired.  Noticing  the  cow,  his 
only  companion  of  long  winter  nights,  looking 
with  wistful  eye  upon  his  treasure,  the  intelli- 
gent animal  carried  the  bag  some  ten  feet  far- 
ther, shook  out  more  meal,  and  the  two  were 
found  lovingly  feasting  together  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

A  gentleman  possessed  of  a  span  of  sprightly 
little  horses,  which,  whether  in  the  stable,  in  the 
field,  or  in  harness,  were  always  together,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lake  Minnetooka  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion. Taking  them  from  the  carnage  he  tied 
them  some  rods  apart,  near  the  lake-shore,  and 
left  them  to  feed.  Repairing  to  a  shanty  near 
by,  the  gentleman  threw  himself  upon  the  floor, 
with  the  intention  of  dozing  away  the  time 
which  would  elapse  before  the  return  of  the  fish- 
ing party  engaged  on  the  lake.  But  a  short  time 
passed  before  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  aroused 
his  attention,  and  a  moment  after  one  of  the 
horses  appeared  at  the  shanty  door.  The  ani- 
mal put  his  head  in,  gave  a  loud  neigh,  and 
then,  in  a  slow  gallop,  but  evidently  under  great 
excitement,  returned  toward  the  spot  where  he 
and  his  companion  a  few  moments  before  had 
appeared  safely  fastened.  Surprised  to  find  the 
horse  loose,  and  struck  with  his  singular  con- 
duct, the  gentleman  immediately  followed,  and 
found  the  other  lying  in  the  water,  entangled  by 
the  halter,  and  with  great  difficulty  keeping  from 
being  drowned.  While  efforts  were  being  made 
to  disengage  the  unfortunate  horse,  his  noble 
and  intelligent  benefactor  stood  by  manifesting 
the  utmost  solicitude  and  sympathy,  and  when 
his  mate  was  fairly  extricated  from  his  perilous 
situation,  and  once  again  safely  upon  solid 
ground,  the  generous  creature  exhibited  the 
most  unequivocal  signs  of  satisfaction  and  joy. 
That  this  sagacious  animal  should  have  noticed 
the  accident  happening  to  his  companion — that 
he  should  know  where  to  apply  for  help,  and  in 
his  efforts  successfully  sunder  a  strong  rope — 
and,  finally,  that  he  should  exhibit  so  high  an 
appreciation  of  the  event,  are  curious  circum- 
stances, and  commend  themselves  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  those  who  limit  the  power  of 
reason  to  man  alone. 

A  traveler  on  a  dark  night  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  a  country  inn,  and  demanded 
lodging.  The  landlord,  after  some  general  re- 
marks, suddenly  turned  pale,  and  asked  of  his 
guest  what  road  he  came?  Upon  being  in- 
formed, he  almost  fainted  with  terror.  On  ex- 
amination in  the  morning,  it  was  found  that  the 
horse  rode  by  the  traveler  had  walked  with 
safety  the  string-piece  of  a  long  bridge,  and 
maintained  his  footing  on  the  single  extended 
timber,  scarce  a  foot  wide.  The  planks  of  the 
bridge  on  the  day  previous  had  been  torn  up  for 
repairs ;  a  miss-step  of  the  sure-footed  animal 
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would  have  precipitated  himself  and  rider  into 
a  chasm  a  hundred  feet  below. 

"In  the  good  old  times"  when  pillions  were 
in  vogue,  an  old  New  England  family  owned  a 
horse  that  was  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
carry  some  twro  or  three  persons  to  church,  wait 
for  the  services  to  be  completed,  and  return 
home  with  his  dutiful  load.  In  course  of  time, 
the  services  of  the  animal  were  no  longer  need- 
ed, yet  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  well- 
earned  freedom,  for  as  regularly  as  the  Sabbath 
came,  he  would  let  down  the  bars  of  his  inelos- 
ure  with  his  mouth,  and  decorously  wend  his 
way  to  the  "meeting-house,"  where  he  would 
remain  until  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
and  then,  with  a  conscience  full  of  self-approval, 
would  return  to  his  quarters. 

Horses  are  capable  of  great  attachment  for  each 
other.  A  French  cavalry  officer  relates,  that 
an  old  horse  of  his  company,  that  was  very  full 
of  mettle,  suddenly  became,  from  the  wearing 
away  of  his  teeth,  unable  to  chew  his  hay  and 
corn  ;  in  this  condition  he  was  fed  two  months, 
and  would  have  continued  to  be  fed,  by  two 
horses  on  each  side  of  him,  that  ate  out  of  the 
same  manger.  These  friendly  creatures  drew 
hay  from  the  rack,  which  they  partially  masti- 
cated, and  then  placed  it  before  their  aged  com- 
panion ;  they  did  the  same  with  the  oats,  which 
they  ground  very  fine  between  their  teeth :  this 
was  often  witnessed  by  a  whole  company  of  cav- 
alry, officers  and  men.  A  more  intense  feeling 
of  sympathy  was  displayed  in  a  Hanoverian, 
which,  with  his  companion,  had  served  through 
the  Peninsular  war.  They  had  drawn  the 
same  gun,  and  had  been  inseparable  compan- 
ions during  many  battles.  One  of  them  was  at 
last  killed ;  the  survivor  was  picketed  out  as 
usual,  and  his  food  brought  to  him ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  eat,  became  restless,  and  constantly 
looked  about  as  if  in  search  of  his  companion. 
Although  surrounded  by  other  animals  of  his 
kind,  he  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  finally 
died,  never  touching  food  after  he  lost  his  asso- 
ciate. 

A  terrible  murder  was  committed  in  Raleigh, 
Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  and  the  person  con- 
victed of  the  crime  was  indebted  for  his  punish- 
ment to  the  sagacity  of  a  horse.  The  trial  came 
off  in  a  district,  divided  from  one  of  another  ju- 
risdiction by  the  highway  on  which  the  dark 
deed  was  committed.  The  body  was  found 
some  forty  or  fifty  steps  from  the  road,  from 
which  it  had  evidently  been  dragged,  and  the 
doubt  arose  as  to  in  which  civil  district  the 
murder  had  been  committed.  The  probabilities 
were  that  the  guilty  party  would  escape.  Sev- 
eral months  elapsed  before  the  trial,  when  one 
of  the  witnesses,  mounted  on  the  deceased's 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  many  persons,  was 
riding  toward  the  court-house.  AYhen  the  horse 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  the  murder 
he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  alarm,  which 
conduct  greatly  surprised  all  who  witnessed  it, 
for  the  other  horses  in  company  showed  no  signs 
of  fear.      As  the  party  proceeded  onward,  the 
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agitation  of  the  horse  increased;  and  when  he 
reached  a  point  in  the  road  opposite  to  where 
the  body  was  found,  the  excitement  of  the  horse 
was  so  great  that  he  became  altogether  unman- 
ageable. The  gentlemen  present  checked  their 
course,  and  looked  on  with  profound  astonish- 
ment. His  flesh  quivered,  his  nostrils  distended, 
and  his  eyes  glancing  into  the  woods  near  by,  he 
stood  snorting  and  neighing — a  sublime  picture 
of  the  wildest  excitement.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men present,  suspecting  the  cause  of  the  horse's 
agitation,  suggested  that  he  should  have  a  loose 
rein,  which  being  granted,  the  noble  animal  in- 
stantly rushed  into  the  thicket,  and  coming  to  a 
certain  tree,  commenced  pawing  at  its  roots,  then 
trotting  farther  into  the  forest,  he  circled  round 
and  returned  to  the  same  spot,  where  he  stood 
pawing  and  trembling  with  agitation,  until  vio- 
lently forced  away.  Similar  conduct  was  always 
observed  in  him  whenever  he  passed  that  particu- 
lar spot. 

Upon  the  trial,  the  startling  testimony  of  this 
"eloquent  witness"  against  the  prisoner  caused 
a  thrill  of  feeling  like  an  electric  shock  to  run 
through  the  court-room.  No  blood  had  ever 
been  seen  on  the  road,  and  no  appearance  of 
any  unusual  struggle  was  visible.  If  the  killing 
took  place  in  the  highway,  the  horse  would  have 
known  nothing  of  the  terrible  tree  in  the  neigh- 
boring thicket;  if  the  fatal  deed  were  committed 
where  the  body  was  found,  then  the  court  had 
no  jurisdiction,  and  the  murderer  would  escape. 
But  all  this  was  not  to  be.  The  intelligent  horse 
— whose  sagacity  in  his  neighborhood  was  pro- 
verbial, whose  attachment  to  his  master  was  such 
that  he  followed  him  like  a  spaniel  about  the 
farm-yard — in  thrilling  pantomime  enacted  the 
scene  of  the  terrible  murder,  pictured  the  decoy 
into  the  wood,  the  robber's  demand  for  gold  or 
blood,  and  the  death-struggle  under  the  fatal 
tree  !  Nature  eloquent  vindicated  by  a  seeming- 
miracle  the  unerring  certainty  of  retributive  jus- 
tice— the  venue,  by  this  voiceless  witness,  was 
proved  beyond  a  doubt — proved  by  faithful  af- 
fections steeled  to  the  wiles  of  the  corruptor,  and 
whose  testimony  was  "confirmation  strong,"  as 
proof  of  Holy  Writ.  The  doom  of  the  prisoner 
was  sealed.  In  that  gloomy  catacomb  of  hu- 
man hearts  and  hopes  —  the  penitentiary  —  the 
prisoner,  for  the  eternity  of  his  life,  now  expi- 
ates his  crime. 

There  are  no  better  judges  of  horses  than  itin- 
erant preachers.  From  the  very  necessities  of 
their  calling,  they  are  constantly  dependent 
upon  their  services,  and  thus  naturally  become 
acquainted  with  all  their  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties. We  have  one  of  these  backwoods'  apostles 
in  our  mind's  eye,  whose  "circuit"  was  in  a 
Southwestern  State.  He  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  I  have  always  suspected  that  his  infant  eyes 
opened  upon  a  race-track.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
a  certificate  of  character  from  him  in  favor  of  a 
horse  was  of  commercial  value.  Indifferent 
about  his  personal  comfort  and  personal  appear- 
ance, he  insisted  upon  being  well  mounted,  and 
seemed  always  ready  to  "run  the  good  race." 


On  one  occasion  he  wras  pressing  his  way  to 
"meeting,"  when  his  progress  was  obstructed 
by  a  crowd  in  the  road  engaged  in  the  prelim- 
inaries of  a  "  scrub  race."  Compelled  to  stop 
a  moment,  he  involuntarily  examined  "the 
cattle"  entered  for  the  sport,  and  spontaneous- 
ly gave  his  opinion  which  one  would  win.  Sud- 
denly remembering  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  he 
apologized  for  his  "worldly  mindedness,"  and 
would  have  passed  on,  but  the  crowd  had  be- 
come uproarious,  and  "  the  parson  must  stay 
and  see  the  thing  out."  After  some  properly  ex- 
pressed repugnance  he  consented,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  "  Sabbath-breakers"  would  accom- 
pany him  to  church  and  hear  his  sermon  :  this 
was  agreed  to  Avithout  a  dissenting  voice.  The 
parson  fulfilled  his  contract  with  commendable 
zeal,  and  "his  constituents"  acted  in  like  good 
faith.  As  a  result,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
the  congregation,  "the  parson,  for  their  evident 
wickedness,  used  a  moral  curry-comb  with  such 
coarse  teeth  that  he  nearly  took  all  the  glossy 
hair  of  their  self-conceit  off  their  backs."  Un- 
fortunately for  the  lasting  effects  of  this  well- 
timed  and  excellent  discourse,  the  parson's 
horse,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  "took  the  hit 
in  his  mouth"  and  beat  "every  thing  on  the 
road,"  in  spite  of  all  the  owner's  endeavors  to 
restrain  him.  The  more  sober  and  discreet 
"brethren"  professed  to  believe  it  was  an  unto- 
ward accident;  but  the  "sinners"  thought  there 
was  design  in  it,  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
parson's  influence  was  greatly  increased  among 
this  "branch"  of  his  congregation. 

In  the  simple  biography  of  one  of  these 
"primitive  men,"  we  read  that  it  was  his  hab- 
it, in  sparsely-settled  communities,  when  night 
overtook  him  in  a  strange  place  in  the  forests,  to 
give  his  horse  the  rein,  and  take  up  his  lodgings 
at  the  first  house  his  faithful  creature  and  com- 
panion stopped  at ;  and  he  records,  with  hearty 
simplicity,  that  his  quarters,  thus  "providen- 
tially selected,  were  always  the  best  in  the  neigh- 
borhood"— not  seeming  to  be  aware  that  a  well- 
filled  crib,  which  would  naturally  attract  his 
horse's  attention,  always  gave  promise  of  thrift 
and  comfort  in  the  human  habitation  attached. 
Bishop  McKendree,  one  of  the  early  and  most 
esteemed  among  his  people,  in  his  will  left  am- 
ple provision  for  the  well-keeping  of  his  horse 
while  the  animal  lived,  illustrating  that  a  mer- 
ciful man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  John  Wes- 
ley, no  doubt  influenced  by  the  many  obliga- 
tions he  felt  under  to  the  faithful  horses  that 
had  carried  him  from  place  to  place  in  his  long 
pilgrimage,  entertained  the  idea  that  they  have 
a  hereafter,  and  will  live  at  peace  and  rest  in 
their  spirit-land. 

Snediker's,  on  the  road  leading  from  New 
York  to  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  is  the  nestling- 
place  of  the  first-rate  jockeys  and  "fast  men" 
of  Gotham.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  can  get 
down  in  the  thirties,  it  is  to  be  seen  at  Snedi- 
ker's. If  there  is  a  great  match  to  be  made,  the 
preliminaries  arc  settled  at  Snediker's.  Albeit, 
an  itinerant  preacher  stationed  at  Jamaica,  oc- 
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casionally  on  his  way  to  New  York,  would  pass 
Snediker's,  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
spokes  of  his  sulky  were  quite  invisible — in  fact, 
there  was  something  so  promising  about  the 
animal's  gait,  that  it  provoked  a  veteran  of  the 
turf  to  inquire  "who  owned  that  'ere  horse?" 
Upon  being  told  it  was  a  parson's,  he  assumed 
a  thoughtful  look,  and  internally  worked  out 
this  apparently  natural  problem,  "  Ef  a  Method- 
ist preacher  can  get  that  'ere  animal  down  to  two 
forty-five,  I  think,  with  my  laming,  I  could 
knock  off  sixteen  seconds ;"  and  thus  assured, 
he  very  soon  paid  an  extra  handsome  price  for 
the  horse,  and  put  him  in  "  scientific  training." 
The  result  was  perfectly  overwhelming  to  the 
jockey,  for  he  found,  by  sad  experience,  that 
the  despised  preacher  had  got  all  the  work  out 
the  animal  he  was  capable  of;  and  the  jock- 
ey, contrary  to  his  former  habits,  never  allows 
preachers  to  be  spoken  of  disrespectfully  in  his 
presence,  coming  to  their  rescue  with  the  re- 
mark, "that  some  on  'em  knows  something,  and 
that  they  ain't  so  green  as  some  people  take  'em 
to  be." 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD  ARE  WELL. 

AS  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  the  other  fore- 
noon, who  should  come  in  upon  me  sud- 
denly but  Mrs.  Mary  Bivins.  I  have  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  Bivins,  for  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  her  at  the  houses  of  my  friends  after 
an  addition  to  their  families.  She  is  a  monthly 
nurse. 

"  Good-morning,  Sir,"  said  she,  courtesy ing  as 
she  entered.      (I  am  always  "  Sir"  to  Bivins.) 

"Ah!  Bivins,  is  that  you?  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  here  yet.  Mother  and  child  well, 
eh?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered  briskly;  "it's  all 
over  now.  It  took  place  this  morning,  before 
the  doctor  or  any  body  came.     It's  a  fine  child." 

"My  dear  woman,"  said  I,  maliciously,  "you 
needn't  trumpet  its  praise  to  me ;  I  am  not  the 
unfortunate  father.  I  know  it's  a  fine  child. 
All  children  are  fine,  if  we  may  believe  you 
nurses.  Why,  there  was  Pilkins's  baby,  a  piti- 
ful specimen  of  humanity,  born  two  months  be- 
fore its  time — a  frail,  lifeless  thing — the  nurse 
called  that  a  fine  child,  and,  what's  more,  made 
Pilkins  think  so.  Bivins,  my  dear"  (you  know 
I  am  a  friend  of  the  nurse),  "I  have  seen  that 
elephant  before.  Between  you  and  me,  now — 
it  won't  go  any  further — what  sort  of  a  baby 
is  it  ?' 

The  nurse  smiled  a  faint  smile,  not  quite  sure 
that  it  was  not  her  duty  to  be  indignant,  and 
was  about  to  answer  my  query,  when  the  article 
under  discussion,  as  if  desirous  of  postponing 
the  matter  to  a  more  favorable  opportunity,  set 
up  a  dismal  howl,  which  called  the  good  lady 
hurriedly  away. 

"It's  a  girl,"  said  I  to  myself.  "I'm  sure 
it's  a  girl  from  its  crying.  Girls  never  cry  like 
boys.  A  practiced  ear  can  tell  the  difference 
between  their  voices  as  far  as  it  can  hear  them." 

Before  Bivins  did  me  the  honor  to  visit  me,  I 


was  in  the  full  tide  of  composition,  turning  out 
some  splendid  writing ;  but  her  entrance,  the 
dialogue  narrated  above,  and  the  thoughts  to 
which  both  gave  rise,  broke  the  spell.  To  write 
afterward  was  impossible.  I  began  thinking  of 
the  mother  and  child  below,  and  wandered  off 
to  mothers  and  children  every  where.  That 
there  were  mothers  and  children  every  where  I 
knew,  but  I  never  realized  it  as  I  did  then.  We 
know  that  all  who  have  lived  are  dead,  and  that 
all  who  live  will  die,  but  it  seldom  comes  home 
to  us,  unless  we  see  a  funeral  in  the  street,  or 
hear  that  Tom,  or  Harry,  or  some  one  next  door 
is  dead.  So  with  babies.  Wre  shut  our  eyes  to 
their  existence,  until  some  one  tells  us  that  Tom 
or  Harry  is  a  father,  or  we  hear,  at  night,  the 
little  piping  voice  next  door. 

Could  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Malthus — who 
was  himself,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  family  man 
— could  the  poor  man  have  seen  one-tenth  part 
of  the  children  that  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye,  he 
would  have  given  up  his  theory  in  despair,  cr 
would  have  become — what  I  have  no  doubt 
many  fond  parents  thought  him — a  second  Her- 
od. What  multitudes  of  babies  have  grown 
from  the  baby  below — babies  of  all  sorts,  sizes, 
and  conditions  ;  beautiful,  homely ;  smart,  stu- 
pid ;  rich,  poor ;  boys,  girls — their  name  is  Le- 
gion !  They  are  as  plentiful  as  flowers.  And 
what  are  they,  pray,  but  flowers — human  flowers 
— roses,  lilies,  violets — what  you  will  ?  They 
are  as  common  as  flowers,  budding  and  blowing 
every  where.  There  is  no  monopoly  in  them, 
or  you  may  be  sure  the  rich  would  take  the  first 
choice,  and  select  all  the  beautiful  ones,  leaving 
you  and  me,  and  poor  devils  like  us,  the  rem- 
nants. They  bloom  every  where,  these  pretty 
human  flowers  :  in  little  country  villages  where 
the  woods  are  thick,  and  the  grass  is  tall  and 
green  ;  and  in  great  cities,  where  Nature  comes 
only  by  stealth.  I  like  to  see  children  in  the 
country,  tottling  around  cottage  doors,  or  in  the 
middle  of  winding  roads  ;  and  I  like  to  see  them 
in  the  city,  walking,  like  little  men  and  women, 
up  and  down  the  hard,  cold  pavements.  I  like 
to  see  them  chase  each  other  across  fields  and 
meadows,  and  I  like  to  see  them  whispering 
over  their  dog-eared  books  in  buzzing  country 
school-houses.  They  look  pretty  at  church, 
packed  by  themselves  in  the  gallery,  or  scat- 
tered among  the  grave  congregation  down  stairs  ; 
and  prettier  still  in  duskly-luminous  drawing- 
rooms,  building  card-houses  on  the  sofa,  or  in 
the  corner  giving  those  splendid  tea-parties ! 
But  these  are  the  larger  children — those  who 
can  walk  and  talk — not  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
household,  the  babies,  of  which  I  intended  to 
speak.     Let  me  return  to  them. 

But  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 

When  Tom  and  Mary,  or  any  other  young 
couple,  discover  that  they  will  one  day,  God 
willing,  have  a  second  edition  of  themselves — a 
miniature  diamond  edition — they  begin  to  make 
ready  for  it.  Mary,  by  her  several  purchases  of 
dry-goods  suitable  for  infant's  wear,  and  Tom, 
by  an  increasing  thoughtfulness  for  Mary's  com- 
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tort  and  welfare.  She  must  no  longer  take 
those  long  walks  ;  must  avoid  sitting  in  draughts 
and  wetting  her  feet ;  in  short,  must  take  care 
of  herself.  You  visit  them  unceremoniously, 
and  find  their  chairs  nearer  neighbors  than  at 
any  time  since  their  courtship.  Perhaps,  on 
entering,  you  find  Mary's  head  on  Tom's  shoul- 
der. Being,  like  myself,  an  ignorant  bachelor, 
you  surmise  nothing  from  this,  but  chat  and 
rattle  on  as  you  always  do,  wondering  what  in 
the  world  makes  Tom  and  Mary  so  stupid. 
They  may  have  been  quarreling,  you  think  ;  but 
rhe  close  proximity  of  their  chairs,  the  head  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  hands  that  creep  together 
when  you  pretend  not  to  be  looking,  all  are 
against  the  supposition.  You  say  "  Good-night" 
at  an  early  hour,  and  go  to  the  club,  and  spec- 
ulate about  matrimony. 

You  ask  yourself  whether  you  like  Miss  Jen- 
kins, and  whether  you  honestly  think,  puppyism 
apart,  that  Miss  Jenkins  likes  you.  You  fall 
into  a  brown  study,  and  twirl  your  mustache, 
balancing  the  pros  and  cons,  till  you  feel  a 
hand  slap  you  on  the  back,  and  turn  around  and 
see  Jack  or  Harry,  who  asks  you  to  a  game  sup- 
per with  a  jolly  set  of  dogs.  You  go  to  the 
game  supper,  having  a  weakness  for  that  sort 
of  thing ;  and,  what  with  that  delicious  bit  of 
scandal  in  the  evening's  Herald,  and  the  wine 
you  drink,  Jenkins  fades  from  your  mind.  You 
wonder  how  Tom  can  stay  at  home,  night  after 
night,  so  quietly,  when  there  are  such  delights 
as  game  suppers.  What  A.  says  in  reference  to 
a  certain  lady — in  strict  confidence,  mind — and 
B.  hints  about  C.'s  wife,  rather  unsettles  your 
faith  in  women.  "Marry  who  will,"  you  say, 
"I  prefer  being  a  bachelor  a  little  longer."  So 
the  game  supper  continues. 

A  few  days  later  you  drop  in  on  Mary  again, 
perhaps  because  Tom  happened  to  mention  that 
Miss  Jenkins  was  to  spend  the  day  with  her. 
Not  expecting  the  visit  of  a  gentleman,  both 
ladies  blush,  and  throw  their  work  hastily  aside. 
You  beg  them  to  go  on  as  if  you  were  not  there, 
and  they  do  so,  if  they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
any  indefinite  piece  of  needle-work.  But  they 
are  constrained  and  ill  at  ease.  You  have  in- 
terrupted the  making  of  the  expected  baby's 
linen.  It  would  be  well  to  recollect  a  pressing 
engagement.      "  Good-morning,  ladies." 

"How  glad  I  am  he's  gone,"  says  Mary, 
while  you  are  putting  on  your  gloves  in  the 
hall.     "I  couldn't  bear  to  have  him  look  at  me." 

"Never  mind  him,  dear,"  Jenkins  replies. 
"He  suspects  nothing,  he's  such  a  delightful 
goose."  And  down  goes  Jenkins  on  the  carpet, 
to  pencil  out  the  pattern  of  a  little  shirt. 

But  Jenkins  for  once  is  wrong  in  her  estima- 
tion of  you.  You  do  suspect  something ;  and 
when  you  come  back  for  your  cane,  and  see  the 
embryo  little  shirt,  your  suspicions  amount  to  a 
certainty.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  that  neighborhood  before  the  next  census 
is  taken. 

Days  upon  days  the  little  wife  sits  in  the  sun- 
shine making  baby-clothes.     It  is  a  charming 


back-parlor  that  of  hers — the  very  place  to  sew 
in  and  to  dream  in...  There  are  books  for  the 
young  wife  to  read — a  mahogany  what-not  full 
of  them  ;  pictures  for  the  sweet  wife  to  sun  her- 
self in,  pretty  water-color  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings ;  long  chintz  curtains  to  muffle  the  too  fierce 
light ;  and  a  prim  little  bed,  inviting  rest  when 
the  dear  wife  is  a-weary.  Sew  on,  little  wife, 
sew  on !  Many  a  year  ago,  a  little  wife  like 
you  sat  in  an  old  house  in  the  country.  The 
sunshine  moved  on  the  floor,  the  wind  blew  in 
the  window,  but  she  heeded  them  not,  for  she 
thought  only  of  you,  her  unborn  child  !  Your 
mother  made  baby-clothes  for  you,  her  child ; 
and  here  you  are  making  baby-clothes  for  a  child 
of  your  own.     Isn't  it  strange  ? 

We  often  remarked  the  wonderful  hemming 
of  Tom's  handkerchiefs,  and  the  miraculous  em- 
broidery on  his  shirt  fronts.  Could  we  see  the 
linen  of  Tom's  baby,  never  would  we  notice 
Tom's  again.  Peerless  hems  on  even  the  small- 
est bandage ;  incomparable  scollops  round  ev- 
ery little  sleeve  and  flounce ;  divine  insertings 
and  edgings  of  lace  ;  angelically-dainty  conceits 
in  embroidery !  Mary's  baby-linen  is  perfect. 
I  would  almost  be  a  baby  again  myself  to  be 
wrapped  in  such  swaddling-clothes  ! 

Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  a  young  wife 
about  to  become  a  mother  ?  Assuredly  no  man, 
least  of  all  a  bachelor  like  myself.  What  will 
the  new-comer  be — a  girl  or  a  boy  ?  If  a  girl, 
she  hopes  it  will  be  pretty,  with  an  early  tend- 
ency to  ringlets  and  drooping  black  eyes.  If  a 
boy,  he  must  look  like  papa,  and  grow  up  to  be 
as  good  a  man.  (Nothing  said  of  papa's  red 
whiskers !)  She  sees,  in  fancy,  the  boy  flying 
his  kite,  tossing  his  ball,  trundling  his  hoop,  and 
coming  home  with  such  red  cheeks !  But  the 
girl  pleases  her  most ;  for  she  imagines  her,  as 
she  remembers  herself  when  a  child,  on  a  little 
stool,  nursing  a  noseless  doll ! 

But  if  there  should  be  no  baby  after  all? 
(Such  is  sometimes  the  drift  of  the  young  wife's 
thoughts.)  "If  baby  should  die,  as  so  many 
babies  do?  Or  if  I  should  myself  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  black  gate,  which  my  feet  will 
surely  touch,  instead  of  returning  triumphant 
from  it,  with  a  little  soul  in  my  arms  ?  How 
can  I  die  !"  Courage,  dear  wife,  courage  !  Your 
mother  suffered,  in  bearing  you,  all  that  you  will 
suffer  in  bearing  your  child ;  she  lived  through 
it — there  are  gray  hairs  in  that  portrait  of  hers 
— and  why  should  not  you  live  too  ?  It  is  nat- 
ural, my  child,  however  fearful  it  seems,  and 
whatever  is  natural  can  be  borne.  We  utter 
the  usual  commonplaces,  but  they  fail  to  cheer 
our  disconsolate  Mary.  When  Tom  comes  she 
will  brighten  up.  You  had  better  be  at  home 
as  much  as  you  can,  Tom,  for  there  is  no  telling 
when  it  may  happen. 

It  happens  at  last.  For  late  at  night,  on 
your  way  home  from  a  political  meeting,  you 
meet  Tom  in  the  street,  and  receive  a  hasty 
"Can't  stop!"  from  him,  in  answer  to  your 
friendly  "  Hillo  !"  He  is  hot-foot  for  the  nurse, 
who  generally  lives  several  blocks  off.    He  shoots 
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past  you  like  a  shadow,  and  you  hear  his  steps 
echoing  on  the  pavement,  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  then  only  your  own,  as  you  plod  drowsily 
on,  dreaming  of  bed  and  a  late  nap  in  the  morn- 
ing. Just  about  that  time  matrimony  is  below 
par  with  you. 

The  next  morning  you  see  the  doctor's  car- 
riage in  front  of  Tom's  door.  You  are  anxious 
to  learn  the  result,  and  question  the  doctor  after 
one  of  his  flying  visits.  There  is  no  danger,  he 
tells  you,  and  would,  you  suspect,  if  Mary  were 
dying.  You  think  of  poor  Tom  in  the  house — 
not  in  the  sick  room,  for  you  have  a  myth  that 
husbands  are  not  admitted  there  on  these  occa- 
sions— but  in  the  library,  making  believe  read, 
or  in  the  parlor,  walking  the  floor  feverishly. 
"Poor  Tom!"  you  say.  Then  you  think  of 
poor  Mary,  and,  wondering  whether  she  will 
live  or  die,  you  will  catch  yourself  looking  up 
to  the  sky.  You  needn't  be  ashamed  of  that 
silent  prayer.      It  does  you  credit. 

I  have  no  wish  to  preach,  nor  shall  I;  but 
the  birth  of  a  child,  it  seems  to  me,  is  worth  a 
few  minutes'  thought.  Like  many  things  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  it  impresses  us  less 
than  it  should.  We  should  see  in  the  new- 
comer not  merely  Mary's  baby,  or  Tom's  baby, 
but  baby  in  the  abstract — a  fresh  creation  of 
God.  The  child  that  was  born  last  night,  no 
matter  whose,  is  as  much  a  direct  creation  of 
God  as  the  first-born  of  Adam  and  Eve.  We 
know  how  children  are  born,  even  Ave  bachelors 
— the  medical  books  and  plates  explain  that ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  they  do  not  explain — 
IIoiv  children  become!  The  miracle  is  still  a 
miracle,  although  it  has  been  worked  thousands 
of  years. 

"The  hands 
That  reach  through  Nature,  moulding  men," 

perform  their  work,  leaving  the  rest  to  man. 
Another  child  is  born.  Another  human  being- 
enters  the  world.  Another  spirit  is  clothed  in 
flesh.  No  man  can  say  whether  its  life  will  be 
long  or  short,  merry  or  mournful,  good  or  bad. 
It  is  in  our  midst,  one  of  us :  we  know  no  more ! 

But  now  the  doctor  emerges  from  the  sick 
room,  and,  shaking  Tom  by  the  hand,  he  in- 
forms him  that  he  is  a  father.  Tom  asks  per- 
mission* to  see  his  wife,  if  only  for  a  minute. 
The  dispensers  of  future  pap  and  paregoric  roy- 
ally condescend,  and  he  steals  on  tip-toe  to  the 
bedside,  where  he  is  rewarded  by  a  faint  smile 
from  Mary,  and  a  little  glimpse  of  the  baby. 
He  kisses  the  one,  and  makes  faces  at  the  other, 
and  then  strolls  out  for  a  walk,  leaving  the  pair 
to  their  slumbers.  We  meet  him  in  the  street, 
and  seeing  by  his  looks  that  all  is  well,  we  shake 
him  by  the  hand  and  wish  him  joy. 

"  How  are  they?" 

He  blushes  the  least  in  the  world,  but  man- 
fully replies,  "  Mother  and  child  are  well." 

If  we  crack  a  bottle  of  Champagne  together, 
I  hope  our  good  friends,  the  framers  of  the 
miraculous  Liquor  Bill,  will  forgive  us.  We 
must  have  a  little  license,  for — mother  and  child 
are  well ! 


Morning  after  morning  we  see  the  doctor's 
carriage  in  front  of  Tom's  door,  and  night  after 
night  lights  in  the  house.  Although  mother 
and  child  are  well,  they  are  not  yet  out  of  dan- 
ger. The  doctor  must  watch  their  slightest 
changes,  and  the  nurse  must  attend  to  all  their 
wants.  And  how  many  wants  there  are  in  a 
sick  room!  Pills,  powders,  and  potions  to  be 
given  at  stated  hours ;  curtains  to  be  drawn  or 
undrawn,  according  as  it  is  too  light  or  too  dark ; 
shifting  of  pillows  and  moving  of  helpless  limbs ; 
peevish  questions  to  be  answered  kindly  and 
forgotten ;  and  a  universal  humoring  of  tire 
myriad  ailments  and  whims  of  the  baby ! 

Tom  is  congratulated  by  all  his  male  friends 
on  the  addition  to  his  family,  and  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  shaking  all  their  hands.  They 
waylay  him  in  the  street,  when  he  hasn't  time 
to  stop ;  startle  him  in  the  bank  when  he  is 
trying  to  procure  a  discount ;  dog  him  into  ho- 
tels and  public  buildings ;  and  ride  home  with 
him  every  night  in  the  omnibus.  Truly  that 
baby  of  his  is  an  event ! 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  stir  among  Mary's 
lady  friends.  Dear  creatures !  how  rapidly  they 
spread  the  news,  and  how  eager  they  are  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  !  The  baby's  sex ;  its  hair, 
and  the  color  of  its  eyes ;  who  it  is  like ;  how 
much  it  weighs;  their  questions  are  numberless. 
And  when  Mary  is  well  enough  to  receive  their 
visits,  what  deputations  wait  on  her !  But  first 
of  all  comes  Jenkins,  the  faithful  Jenkins.  After 
Tom's,  hers  is  the  first  kiss  imprinted  on  the 
sick  woman's  lips.  Motherly  old  dames  with 
red  cheeks  and  false  hair;  unmqtherly  old  maids, 
their  scraggy  fingers  in  mits ;  young  wives,  not 
yet  over  their  bridal  blushes ;  simpering  misses, 
neither  woman  nor  child ;  every  body  wants  to 
see  Mary's  baby.  Propped  in  the  bed  with  pil- 
lows, or,  grander  still,  sitting  in  the  large  arm- 
chair, Mary  receives  her  guests.  Forgive  her, 
good  people,  if  she  seems  a  little  important. 
It  is  her  first  baby  ! 

"Bivins,  bring  me  the  child  !" 

The  child  is  brought,  and  laid  carefully  on 
her  lap.  The  motherly  old  dames  chirp  to  it 
and  chuck  its  dimpled  chin ;  the  old  maids  in- 
quire if  the  pins  are  all  right ;  the  young  wife 
stoops  and  kisses  it,  wishing  it  her  own,  may- 
hap ;  and  the  young  misses  study  the  anatomy 
of  its  stumpy  toes.  First  old  dame  declares  it 
looks  like  its  father;  second  thinks  it  looks  like 
its  mother ;  third  sees  no  resemblance  to  either, 
but  a  marvelous  likeness  of  its  grandfather. 
The  old  maids  are  certain  that  its  nose  reminds 
them  of  some  one ;  a  simpering  miss  whispers 
her  friend  that  its  eyes  are  like  Mr.  Blank's; 
while  the  young  wife,  who  by  this  time  has  the 
child  in  her  arms,  declares  they  all  slander  it 
vilely — it  is  such  a  perfect  little  cherub !  No, 
there  was  never  such  a  baby  before ! 

By-and-by  we  call  round  and  spend  an  even- 
ing with  Tom,  just  as  we  used  to  before  Man- 
was  sick.  At  first  we  are  requested  not  to 
smoke,  unless  with  our  heads  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  not  to  tell  very  boisterous  stories,  for 
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fear  of  waking  the  baby.  We  obey,  and  send 
Tom  into  the  sick  room  with  a  number  of  pleas- 
ant messages.  He  returns  with  a  like  number 
of  pleasant  answers,  and  among  them  the  sarcas- 
tic inquiry,  "When  did  we  last  see  the  nymph 
Jenkins  ?"  We  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day — 
Kansas,  the  Vigilance  Committee,  and  the  last 
number  of  Harper ;  then  we  branch  off  on  ba- 
bies, and  hoping  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  baby,  we  probe  the  paternal 
feelings  of  our  host.  We  ask  him  if  a  great 
change  has  not  come  over  his  moral  nature ;  if 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  immense  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  him ;  if  he  has  heard 
that  the  President  of  the  Chittagong  Mining 
Association,  in  which,  we  believe,  his  funds  are 
invested,  Schuylerized  that  very  day  for  a  mill- 
ion, ruining  all  the  stockholders,  besides  mak- 
ing them  liable  for  the  over-issue  of  scrip ;  and, 
finally,  if  he  is  aware  that  the  corner  druggist 
is  in  the  habit  of  mistaking  laudanum  for  God- 
frey's Cordial  ?  He  is  aware,  he  tells  us,  of 
our  last  items  of  intelligence ;  he  does  shrink 
from  the  immense  responsibility  which  rests  iipon 
him ;  a  great  change  has  come  over  his  moral 
nature ;  and  what  more  do  we  want  to  know  ? 
But  do  we  know  that  The  Gosj>el  Banner  abuses 
our  last  article  in  Putnam,  and  that  Jenkins, 
our  Jenkins,  is  really  in  love  with  Augustus 
Foosey?  Ah,  Tom!  you  can  afford  to  banter, 
and  be  bantered,  for  mother  and  child  are  well ! 

"Can't  we  see  the  baby  to-night?"  we  ask, 
at  our  third  or  fourth  evening. 

"Yes;  I  suppose  so,"  Tom  answers.  "I 
will  go  and  see." 

"If  the  nurse  objects,  tell  her  that  we  are 
young  married  men,  and  that  it  may  be  worth 
her  while  to  oblige  us.  Inquire  too,  if  you 
please,  if  she  is  a  relative  of  Sairey  Gamp,  and 
if  she  knows  Mrs.  Harris." 

Bivins  is  agreeable,  for  she  makes  her  ap- 
pearance Avith  the  child.  We  lift  the  corner 
of  the  little  blanket  wherein  it  lies  snuggled 
away,  and  peer  curiously  into  its  face.  How 
unconscious  and  helpless  it  is !  You  can  hard- 
ly say  yet,  "It  lives!"  Its  eyes  quiver  and 
wink,  they  are  so  weak,  and  its  tiny  hands  are 
lifted  as  if  in  fear  of  a  blow !  How  soft  and 
rosy  the  texture  of  its  skin !  how  delicate  the 
feel  of  its  hair !  but  how  firm  the  clasp  of  its 
lingers" !  It  seems  as  if  the  child  grasped  the 
clew  of  heaven,  and  meant  to  keep  it,  until  it  was 
wrenched  and  torn  away.  Keep  it,  my  child, 
for  in  a  little  while  it  will  be  gone.  You  will 
either  drop  it  for  the  butterflies  over  your  head, 
or  the  flowers  under  your  feet,  or  the  strong 
band  of  the  world  will  wrest  it  from  you,  as  it 
has  from  us.  Robbed  of  that  golden  cord,  we 
grope  along  the  dusty  paths  of  life,  over  the 
hills  of  manhood,  and  down  the  vales  of  age, 
while  you,  dear  babe !  sweet  babe !  you  still 
lie  in  the  garden  of  childhood,  at  the  gate  of 
heaven ! 

We  go  home  that  night  after  seeing  the  baby, 
and  have  a  fit  of  paternal  blues.  The  current 
of  our  thought  sets  into  the  Sea  of  Youth,  and 


carries  us  back  to  the  Island  of  Eirst  Love.  We 
walk  again  in  its  moonlight  groves  arm  in  arm 
with  our  beloved.  (I  beg  your  pardon,  Bod- 
gers,  for  the  liberty  I  take  with  Maria!)  The 
odor  of  night-flowers  loads  the  air ;  fountains 
glitter  and  murmur ;  nightingales  sing  in  the 
roses ;  lutes  tinkle  afar.  We  take  the  white 
hand  that  rests  on  our  arm  so  confidingly,  gaze 
into  the  soft  eyes  that  look  over  our  shoulder, 
and  breathe,  I  know  not  what,  impassioned 
vows !  We  loved  each  other  when  we  were 
young,  my  dear  Maria,  and  never  thought  we 
should  cease  to  love  when  we  were  old.  Bod- 
gers  was  then  a  myth  to  you — a  middle-aged 
fogy  with  a  bald  head,  and  your  future  rival, 
the  fair  Jenkins  (but  which  of  us  is  it  that  loves 
Jenkins  ?),  a  miss  in  pantalets.  But  Bodgers 
has  won  you,  and  Jenkins,  I  fear,  will  win  me. 
Neither  you  nor  I  had  money,  so  we  could  not 
marry ;  but  Bodgers  was  more  fortunate,  so  you 
and  Bodgers  are  one.  Do  I  complain  of  that  ? 
Not  I.  I  would  not  marry  you,  at  least  I  think 
not  now,  if  you  were  young  and  poor  again, 
provided  I  could  marry  the  richer  Jenkins. 
But  what  I  do  complain  of — no,  what  I  some- 
times regret — is,  that  your  baby  is  so  unneces- 
sarily like  its  father.  Bodgers  is  not  a  bad 
man ;  I  admit  that ;  and,  for  his  age,  not  bad- 
looking.  But  one  Bodgers  is  enough ;  or,  if 
we  must  have  two,  I  should  prefer  his  showing 
us  a  picture  by  Elliott,  instead  of  a  miniature 
by  himself! 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  a  woman  whom  we 
have  once  loved  the  wife  of  another  ;  it  is  painful 
to  see  her  children.  The  lapse  of  years  may  teach 
us  patience  and  forgetfulness  as  far  as  the  moth- 
er goes,  but  the  sight  of  the  children  in  her  arms, 
the  children  that  should  have  been  our  own, 
unseals  the  fountains  of  memory,  and  makes 
us  cynical  and  moody.  We  are  a  gay  set,  we 
bachelors ;  still  we  have  our  moments  of  sadness, 
our  hours  of  regret.  Many's  the  time  we  sit 
in  our  chambers,  lolling  in  our  easy  chairs,  and 
listlessly  rocking  our  feet.  We  are  not  think- 
ing of  our  embroidered  slippers  and  new  dress- 
ing gowns,  but  of  what  we  might  have  been  had 
we  married  where  we  loved.  We  compare  our 
lonely  chambers  with  the  cheerful  parlors  of 
some  of  our  married  friends.  Our  empty  grate 
suggests  the  domestic  hearth,  our  vacant  chairs 
the  family  circle.  Beside  us  sit  our  Marias,  no 
longer  the  wives  of  others,  but  what  they  should 
have  been  years  ago,  our  own  true  wives.  We 
wind  our  arms  around  their  waists,  and  draw 
their  heads  upon  our  bosoms,  dreaming  of  fairy 
children. 

"  We  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 
Around  the  never-lighted  fire." 

If  we  stifle  a  curse  when  the  dream  departs, 
and  fall  to  reading  the  worst  parts  of  Rabelais, 
don't  be  too  hard  upon  us.  Disappointed  bach- 
elors are  not  saints,  albeit  some  of  them  are  tol- 
erable martyrs ! 

But  the  mother  and  child  in  the  sick  room, 
how  fares  it  with  them?  We  have  seen  Man's 
baby  ;  when  shall  we  see  Mary  herself?     And 
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how  does  she  contrive  to  kill  time  during  her 
confinement?  She  must  find  it  wearing  enough. 
Without  doubt  she  does  ;  but  she  has  something 
to  occupy  and  console  her.  Since  we  beheld 
her  last  another  life  has  been  engrafted  upon 
her  own,  modifying  and  changing  her  whole  na- 
ture. Old  thoughts  and  affections  no  longer 
suffice  her ;  new  feelings  and  new  ideas  divide 
her  mind  and  heart.  The  love  that  she  for- 
merly lavished  on  Tom  alone,  is  now  lavished 
on  Tom's  baby.  But  Tom  is  not  therefore 
loved  the  less. 

"  True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away." 

My  mind  is  full  of  pictures  of  mother  and 
child ;  beautiful  domestic  pictures,  common  in 
all  houses  where  there  are  children.  I  see  the 
young  mother  not  yet  risen  from  the  sick  bed ; 
a  lily  still  shattered  by  the  storm  that  prostrated 
it.  She  is  pale  and  weak  ;  her  hands  tremble, 
her  face  is  as  white  as  her  cap,  and  her  eyes  are 
heavy  and  languid.  The  light  steals  in  through 
the  blinds,  revealing  the  sleeping  child.  It  lies 
on  the  bed  with  its  mother,  in  a  shady  nest  form- 
ed by  the  sheets  and  pillows ;  a  little  bird  shel- 
tered under  its  parent  wing.  You  see  nothing 
but  its  tiny  face,  so  jealously  does  its  mother 
brood  over  it,  lying  where  she  can  watch  its  least 
movement.  If  you  approach  the  bed,  she  mo- 
tions silence  ;  if  you  come  too  near,  she  pushes 
you  back.  She  almost  fears  to  have  you  look 
at  the  child.  But  she — she  looks  at  it  for  hours, 
thinking  the  thoughts  of  mothers.  "  Can  it  be 
that  that  is  my  child,  really  my  child  ?  How 
strange  it  seems !  A  few  days  ago  it  was  not 
here.  Tom  and  I  were  alone  in  the  world. 
We  felt  no  need  of  another  in  our  life,  we  were 
so  wrapt  in  each  other ;  but  now  that  another 
has  come,  we  feel  that  life  would  be  incomplete 
without  it.  My  child — Tom's  child — our  child 
— it  is  wonderful !"  The  more  the  young  moth- 
er thinks,  and  the  longer  she  gazes,  the  more 
her  languid  eyes  sparkles,  and  her  pale  cheeks 
glow.  It  quickens  the  blood  around  her  heart, 
and  makes  her  well  again.  But  it  wearies  her 
also,  for  she  soon  drops  off  in  a  quiet  nap.  Moth- 
er and  child  are  asleep. 

Days  and  weeks  pass,  each  painting  a  differ- 
ent picture.  Mary  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
sick  bed  and  the  back  parlor  (for  when  we  visit 
Tom  in  the  library  of  an  evening,  she  contrives 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  us),  but  she  never 
appears  motherly  to  me  elsewhere.  In  the 
library,  or  front  parlor,  she  is  the  Mary  of  old 
times,  even  when  she  has  the  baby  with  her. 
It  is  merely  on  exhibition  there — a  model  baby 
which  we  are  all  expected  to  admire.  But  in 
the  privacy  of  her  own  room  Mary  is  a  mother, 
and  the  model  baby  is  her  child.  She  is  not 
ashamed  to  hug  and  caress  it  there,  nor  to  give 
it  the  breast  when  it  wants  it.  She  lays  it  on 
its  back  and  arranges  its  mysterious  bandages 
when  they  are  out  of  order.  She  walks  the 
room  with  it  when  it  cries,  tossing  it  up  and 
down  until  her  arms  ache.  And  when  it  is 
still  she  rocks  it  to  sleep,  humming  a  low  lul- 


laby.   There  is  always  enough  to  do  in  the  nurs- 
ery. 

For  the  sake  of  your  baby,  Mary,  if  for  no  oth- 
er reason,  I  am  glad  that  we  men  are  not  called 
upon  to  be  nurses.  None  of  us  would  have  the 
patience  of  you  mothers  ;  none  of  us  would  do 
our  duty  as  you  do  yours.  We  are  altogether 
too  selfish  by  nature.  Besides,  we  could  not 
content  ourselves  with  such  unintellectual  em- 
ployment. We  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
you  for  taking  it  off  our  hands.  How  tiresome 
it  must  be  to  still  a  fretful  child — to  dandle 
it  on  one's  knee  at  a  dog  trot,  or  to  walk  the 
chamber  with  it,  perhaps  at  midnight !  But  ad- 
mitting the  child  to  be  good,  which  few  young 
children  are,  it  must  still  be  tiresome  to  hold 
and  tend  it.  We  can  manage  a  baby  for  a 
few  minutes,  if  the  baby  and  ourselves  are  in 
good-humor,  but  we  consider  it  an  act  of  con- 
descension on  our  part,  and  soon  weary  of  it. 
It  is  otherwise  with  you,  ye  mothers  and  nurses, 
for  it  is  your  daily  duty,  the  business  of  your 
lives.  Poor  women  !  I  pity  ye.  Permit  me  to 
thank  ye,  in  the  name  of  men  the  world  over. 
We  thank  you,  Mary,  for  taking  care  of  your 
child.  And  you  too,  Bivins,  for  Ave  owe  you  a 
trifle  which  was  not  mentioned  when  we  settled 
your  little  bill. 

Whether  it  was  because  I  mentioned  Bivins 
in  my  reverie,  as  the  close  of  my  last  paragraph 
shows,  or  by  mere  chance,  is  more  than  I  can 
say,  but  at  this  moment  the  old  nurse  tapped 
at  the  door.  I  was  on  the  eve  of  rhapsodizing 
about  the  child  in  its  cradle,  comparing  it  to  a 
bud  swayed  in  leaves;  a  pearl  in  the  depths  of 
a  shell,  etc.,  with  a  dim  intention  of  giving  a 
minute  history  of  the  measles  and  its  first  tooth  ; 
but  I  checked  myself,  and  came  back  to  earth 
and  Bivins. 

"You  have  hushed  that  abominable  howl 
which  took  you  away  so  suddenly  a  while  ago, 
and  have  returned  to  answer  my  question. 
Well,  what  kind  of  a  girl  is  it  ?" 

"  Lor,  Sir,  how  did  you  know  it  was  a  girl  ?" 

"  A  little  bird  whispered  it  in  my  ear." 

"  I  never !  You  author  gentlemen  know  ev- 
ery thing." 

"Not  every  thing,  Bivins.  I  don't  know  how 
the  baby  down  stairs  looks ;  but  you  do,  so  pray 
tell  me." 

Bivins  went  into  a  long  account  of  the  new 
baby,  from  the  sum  total  of  its  weight — nine 
pounds  and  a  quarter,  if  I  remember  rightly — 
to  the  length  of  its  toes  and  ears.  But  as  I  am 
not  beginning  its  autobiography,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ending  this  desultory  paper,  I  shall 
not  give  the  Bivinsian  description.  I  am  on 
good  terms  with  the  baby's  mother  (she  has  the 
highest  admiration  of  my  genius  !),  and  how 
could  I  ever  look  in  her  face,  after  what  I 
should  write.  Could  I  conscientiously  make  her 
babe  the  cherub  she  thinks  it,  I  would  gladly 
do  so.  But  since  I  can  not,  I  prefer  remaining 
silent.  But  handsome  or  homely,  good  or  bad, 
I  am  glad  that  mother  and  child  are  well.  They 
are  nothing  to  me.     The  woman  is  not  my  wife, 
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the  girl  is  not  my  child.  I  have  no  interest  in 
either.  But  when  I  think  of  those  who  have, 
and  when  I  admit  the  possibility  of  some  day 
marrying  the  goddess  Jenkins  (who  shall  have 
her,  vou  or  I  ?),  who  will  perhaps  make  one  in 
a  similar  duet,  I  rejoice  heartily  that  mother 
and  child  are  well ! 

PASSAGES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

I  SAID  I  walked  along  the  way  over  sand  and 
rocks  toward  Philae.  Did  I  not  say  so  ?  For 
I  finished  my  last  article  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Phantom  on  the  Nile,  and  I  write  this  in  the 
Hotel  at  Cairo,  while  that  which  I  wrote  before 
is  rocking  to-night  on  the  Mediterranean,  home- 
ward bound,  and  my  memory  is  but  poor  of  its 
contents.  How  the  desert  wind  howls  around 
the  house,  and  shakes  the  trees  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Ezbekeeh  to-night !  I  have  heard  it 
sometimes  like  the  rushing  of  the  wings  of  a 
host,  and  again  like  the  sound  of  the  pines  on 
the  mountains.  There  is  a  fireside  in  a  far-off 
land  by  which,  could  I  but  warm  my  cold  and 
weary  feet  to-night,  I  would  lie  down  content, 
and  sleep  such  sleep  as  God  giveth  his  beloved. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  have  not  slept  for  months ; 
and  I  have  not,  save  only  that  dreamy,  restless 
sleep  that  is  filled  with  visions  of  dear  faces 
looking  on  me  through  impassable  bars,  or  out 
of  unapproachable  distances.  And  that  night, 
as  I  walked  along,  the  moonlight  falling  all 
around  me  out  of  that  fathomless  sky,  I  felt  as 
if  to  lie  down  on  the  sand  would  be  blessed, 
and  to  sleep  there  glorious,  if  I  could  but  dream 
once  more  of  home. 

For  an  instant,  lonesome  and  weary,  though 
I  had  with  me  the  dearest  company  in  all  the 
world — for  an  instant  I  thought  of  turning  the 
boat,  and  going  down  the  cataract,  and  north- 
ward to  the  sea  ;  but  the  next  instant  drove  all 
such  thoughts  far  off. 

I  have  described  the  pass.  The  high  black 
rocks,  seamed  and  riven  with  ancient  convul- 
sions of  nature  in  the  childhood  of  this  old 
world,  now  towered  on  my  left,  and  the  river 
ran  blackly  and  with  a  heavy  roar  on  the  right. 
A  low,  long,  snarling  bark  or  yell  startled  and 
stopped  me. 

It  came  from  the  river-side,  five  hundred 
yards  before  me,  and  was  followed  by  the  quick 
barking  of  the  jackals,  of  whom  I  saw  three  or 
four  dash  across  the  path  and  disappear  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound. 

The  first  bark  was  not  a  jackal,  nor  was  it  a 
fox.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion now  made  in  Egypt  between  these  two  ani- 
mals, unless  in  the  Delta.  I  have  shot  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  the  people  call  them  taleb 
(fox),  and  abou  I'houssein  (jackal),  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  nor  am  I  able  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
other  animal  known  to  them  as  a  jackal  than 
this,  which  is  but  a  small  fox. 

But  that  the  voice  did  not  proceed  from  one 
of  these  I  was  very  certain,  and  the  more  so  as 
their  sharp,  piercing  bark  now  arose  furiously 


and  increased  in  noise ;  so  that  I  imagined  a 
council  of  the  little  rascals  disturbed  in  a  ban- 
quet by  a  wolf  or  hyena.  The  prospect  of  get- 
ting a  shot  at  either  of  these  animals  was  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  I  examined  my  pistols  and 
advanced  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  an- 
gry disputants. 

I  had  proceeded  two  hundred  yards  or  so 
when  a  second  loud  and  now  more  fierce  yell 
or  howl  interrupted  the  sounds,  and  they  were 
then  renewed  with  ten-fold  earnestness;  but  one 
of  the  foxes  was  snarling,  howling,  and  yelping 
in  a  broken  and  disconnected  way  that  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Some  strong  compression 
was  on  his  lungs.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  other 
hands  than  his  own.  I  judged,  as  it  afterward 
proved  correctly,  that  the  wolf  had  made  a 
dash  among  his  foes  and  seized  one  of  them. 

I  started  on  now  at  a  fast  run,  and  at  length 
the  ascent  of  a  rock  over  which  the  path  led 
brought  me  in  sight  of  the  battle.  A  large 
wolf — large  here,  but  what  I  should  call  at 
home  a  very  small  one — was  standing  over  the 
body  of  a  dead  donkey  on  the  shore  of  the  river, 
and  half  a  dozen  foxes  were  fighting  him  in  true 
Arab  style,  with  terrible  voices,  but  at  a  safe 
distance.  One  poor  little  villain  of  a  fox  was 
in  his  jaws,  and  he  would  shake  him  for  amuse- 
ment occasionally.  There  was  no  need  of  it. 
He  was  dead,  or  shamming  dead,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  sham  about  it.  There  cer- 
tainly was  none  when  he  dropped  him,  as  he 
did  a  moment  afterward,  when  a  ball  from  my 
Colt  went  down  through  his  shoulder  and  broke 
the  bone.  The  howl  that  he  uttered  on  that 
night-air  rings  in  my  ears  this  moment.  It 
made  the  rocks  of  Biggeh  echo.  It  filled  the 
whole  pass  with  its  unearthly  sound.  It  was  a 
long  wild  cry  of  intolerable  anguish  and  pain. 

He  threw  up  his  head  as  it  escaped  him,  as 
if  he  were  invoking  the  gods  of  Lycopolis  to 
avenge  him,  and  then  leaped  into  the  water. 
A  second  ball  bounded  from  the  stone  as  he 
left  it,  and  went  glancing  over  the  river  in  the 
moonlight,  leaving  a  sparkling  track ;  and  a  third 
dashed  the  water  about  him,  if  it  did  not  hit 
him,  as  he  swam  out  for  the  current,  which 
swept  him  downward,  and  I  lost  him. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  as  startling  as 
the  cry  had  been.  Only  the  river  among  the 
rocks  sounded  as  steadily  as  it  had  sounded 
through  the  centuries,  and  the  moonlight  seem- 
ed to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sound. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  I  came  out  by  the  vil- 
lage on  the  sand  above  the  pass,  and  we  entered 
it  in  search  of  our  new  pilot,  a  Shellalee,  who 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  boat  to  the  second 
cataract,  and  back  to  Philse. 

Under  a  tree,  the  sycamore  fig,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  village,  was  a  curious  seat  which  u 
not  uncommon  in  Nubia.  Jt  was  circular,  made 
of  mud,  on  a  raised  platform  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. A  seat  or  divan  ran  round  this  platform, 
having  a  high  back,  so  that  a  dozen  or  tweni\ 
persons  could  sit  here  in  a  circle,  all  facing 
the  centre.     It  was  occupied  by  women,  win* 
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were  busy  talking  over  the  village  gossip,  and 
who  answered  very  pleasantly  our  inquiries 
after  Hassan.  He  had  gone  to  the  next  vil- 
lage, which,  like  this,  consisted  of  two  rows  of 
mud  houses,  a  hundred  yards  apart,  with  the 
moonlight  on  the  yellow  sand  between  them. 
We  walked  through  them,  shouting  "Hassan! 
Hassan !"  and  at  length  he  emerged  from  a  low 
doorway  and  replied  to  his  name. 

He  was  six  feet  two  at  the  least,  and  black 
as  ebony.  He  did  not  know  that  we  expected 
to  sail  that  night  or  he  would  have  been  on 
board ;  so,  hastening  off  for  his  baggage  (a 
pipe,  and  an  empty  bag  in  which  to  bring  home 
dates  from  the  upper  country),  he  promised  to 
join  us  at  the  small  boat,  and  we  walked  on. 
We  found  her  where  we  left  her,  and  Hajji 
Hassan  and  Abdallah  both  asleep  in  the  bot- 
tom. What  did  they  care  for  the  moonlight 
and  Philse  ?  And  yet,  I  dare  to  say,  that  no- 
where, on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  there  a  moon- 
light scene  more  rich  in  all  that  reaches  and 
rouses  the  heart  of  man  than  was  that  same 
view.  I  looked  on  it  as  one  looks  on  the  faces 
of  a  dream  when  he  knows  he  is  dreaming, 
and  fears  to  move  or  approach  lest  they  vanish. 

At  length  Hassan  Shellalee  made  his  ap- 
pearance, accompanied  by  his  mother.  She 
was  an  old  woman,  and  though  it  was  but  a 
two  weeks'  parting,  she  wept  bitterly,  and  em- 
braced him  again  and  again.  When  we  push- 
ed off  she  begged  me  to  treat  him  kindly,  and 


then  knelt  on  the  moonlit  bank  and  prayed  for 
him  :  "  God  bless  him !  God  keep  my  son !  Al- 
lah, Allah,  bring  him  back  safe  !"  and,  as  we 
crossed,  we  could  hear  her  mournful  voice 
sounding  over  the  river. 

I  know  not  what  comfort  there  is  in  all  the 
universe  for  an  old  woman  among  these  miser- 
able people,  or  what  hope  there  is  in  her  heart 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  To  the  young,  life  is 
always  bright,  and  the  future  presents  joys 
in  anticipation,  as  well  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
rich,  which  are  enough  to  make  them  glad. 
Put  to  the  old,  with  dim  eyes  gazing  on  the 
sand,  and  feeble  footsteps  scarce  prevailing  to 
pass  through  it,  without  love,  without  God, 
without  heaven,  saving  only  the  uncertain  be- 
lief that  it  is  remotely  possible  that  they  may 
have  souls — a  belief  utterly  rejected  by  half 
their  teachers — and,  even  when  trusting  to  that 
belief,  entirely  forbidden  to  expect,  in  any  fu- 
ture life,  to  meet  the  beloved  of  this ;  hopeless 
of  ever  renewing  the  embraces  that  death  has 
unlocked ;  hopeless  of  ever  opening  their  eyes 
again  on  son  or  husband,  daughter  or  mother; 
to  them  I  know  not  what  spirit  there  can  be  to 
live,  what  endearment  to  life,  unless  it  be  the 
horror  of  death  itself. 

For  if  the  grave  were  pleasant,  they  might 
long  for  its  repose.  To  lie  down  in  some  pleas- 
ant spot  under  the  trees  and  find  rest,  even 
though  it  were  dreamless  and  eternal;  to  sleep 
where  the  breath  of  the  wind  would  be  laden 
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with  the  odors  of  roses;  to  have  resurrection  in 
the  sweet  scent  of  flowers  and  shrubs ;  to  have 
sunlight  love  to  linger  over  one's  place  of  rest, 
and  moon  and  starlight  fall  with  delight  among 
myrtle  leaves — all  this  would  be  delicious  hope 
to  them,  if  this  might  be.  But  a  grave  here ! 
God  forbid  that  I  die  here !  to  be  laid,  coffin- 
less,  three  feet  deep  in  the  dry  sand,  and  to- 
night disentombed  by  the  jackals,  or  to-morrow 
by  the  wind.  Such  burial,  and  no  immortality, 
who  would  not  abhor  ? 

"We  strolled  an  hour  longer  on  the  island. 
The  moonlight  was  brighter  each  moment. 
Jacques  and  Amy  sat  down  in  the  front  of  the 
great  Temple  of  Isis,  and  I  could  hear  him  oc- 
casionally discoursing  to  the  ruins  and  the  moon 
in  almost  every  language  with  which  those  hal- 
lowed spots  were  familiar.  May  and  myself 
sat  near  them ;  but  we  selected  the  shade,  and 
looked  out  of  it  on  the  wild  scenery  with  inde- 
scribable admiration  and  awe.  We  could  not 
tear  ourselves  away.  It  was  midnight;  but 
still  we  lingered  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  still  gazed  up  the  shining  river  from  the 
corridor  near  the  small  obelisk,  still  sat  on  the 
terrace  and  looked  over  at  Biggeh  and  its  lofty 
rocks.  But  yielding  at  length  to  the  persua- 
sive breeze  that  freshened  every  hour,  we  came 
down  to  the  boat,  and  while  we  slept  she  sprang 
away  before  it,  and  in  the  morning  was  far  up 
among  the  mountains  of  Nubia. 

We  were  told  by  the  Reises  of  the  Cataract, 
that  our  boat  was  the  first  which  has  been  taken 
up  the  Cataract  in  a  single  day.  They  solemn- 
ly asseverated  the  truth  of  this,  but  I  did  not 
believe  them.  Nevertheless,  at  noon  the  next 
day,  just  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  As- 
souan, we  were  fifty-two  miles  from  that  place, 
having  ascended  the  Cataract  and  passed  the 
evening  at  Philas  in  the  mean  time.  This,  I 
have  no  doubt,  surpasses  any  thing  ever  before 
done  by  a  traveler's  boat.  The  wind  failed  us 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  walked  a  while  on  shore 
taking  my  first  view  of  Nubia. 

The  difference  between  Egypt  and  Nubia  is 
marked  and  great.  Not  alone  in  the  color  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  in  almost  every  respect. 
Egypt  may  perhaps  average  five  miles  in  width, 
exclusive  of  the  river.  Nubia  averages  just 
about  as  many  rods.  This  is  seriously  true. 
The  mountains  of  rock  rise  abruptly  a  few  yards, 
or  at  most  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  river's 
edge,  and  in  large  portions  of  Nubia  nothing  is 
cultivated  but  the  actual  slope  of  the  bank,  one 
or  two  rods  in  width.  The  inhabitants  live  on 
the  scanty  supply  of  beans  and  doora  (corn) 
which  their  small  amount  of  land  yields,  but 
chiefly  on  dates,  for  palm-trees  abound,  and  their 
produce  is  most  excellent.  The  people  are  gen- 
erally industrious.  They  must  work  or  starve. 
Their  clothing  is  simple,  many  of  them  being 
nearly  naked,  and  all  the  unmarried  females 
wearing  the  fringe  around  their  waists,  and  in 
cold  weather  wrapping  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
loosely  about  them. 

The  women  plait  their  hair  in  heavy  folds, 


which  they  soak  with  castor-oil  and  with  butter. 
Hideous  shining  masses  cover  their  heads,  which 
they  exhibit  with  all  the  pride  of  a  city  lady, 
and  they  like  the  intensely  disgusting  odor  quite 
as  well  as  we  like  the  most  delicate  geranium. 

The  people  are  quarrelsome,  notwithstanding 
their  industry,  and  many  Nubian  villages  have 
been  burned,  and  many  Nubian  bodies  have 
swung  between  trees  and  ground  for  this  bad 
trait  of  character,  but  without  producing  very 
great  effect. 

One  of  the  features  of  Nubia  is  the  sakea,  or 
water-wheel,  for  raising  water  from  the  river  to 
irrigate  the  land.  It  is  seen  at  every  hundred 
rods,  and  heard  all  day  and  all  night  long, 
creaking  a  most  melancholy  and  mournful  creak. 
The  small  amount  of  land  which  each  sakea 
waters,  makes  the  contrast  with  Egypt  more 
forcible  in  this  respect,  and  shows  the  greater 
amount  of  labor  required  of  the  Nubian  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result. 

I  know  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  life  is 
so  very  small  and  worthless  a  matter  as  here, 
nor  do  the  inhabitants  themselves  appear  to  set 
any  high  value  on  their  own  existence  or  that 
of  each  other.  Life  is  but  existence  ;  nothing 
more.  They  rise  from  the  ground  on  which 
they  sleep,  or  the  heap  of  stalks  of  doora,  or  mat 
which  keeps  their  naked  bodies  from  it,  and 
eating  a  coarse  lump  of  corn  meal,  half  baked, 
if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it,  but  gen- 
erally eating  a  dozen  dried  dates  for  breakfast, 
they  go  out  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  work 
in  the  scanty  soil,  or  watch  the  sakea,  relieving 
their  companions  who  have  kept  it  going  all 
night.  And  when  the  day  is  done,  and  work 
is  done,  they  sit  in  groups  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
moonlight,  and  talk  at  intervals,  but  mostly  keep 
silence,  passing  around  from  lip  to  lip  the  small 
pipe  of  native  tobacco,  and  one  by  one  rolls 
himself  up  in  his  own  nakedness,  curling  his 
knees  above  his  head,  and  sleeps  profound  and 
dreamless  sleep  till  morning. 

Their  huts  are  miserable  substitutes  for  even 
the  vile  huts  of  the  Egyptians.  Many  travelers 
speak  of  the  contrast  between  the  Egyptian  vil- 
lages and  the  neat  cottages  of  the  Nubians 
among  the  trees,  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the 
latter,  and  one  traveler  even  calls  them  "neat 
white  cottages."  He  must  have  been  far  away 
from  Nubia  when  he  wrote  that,  and  had  doubt- 
less forgotten  the  low  piles  of  Nile  mud,  never, 
or  scarcely  ever,  high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand 
erect  in,  Avhich  constitute  a  Nubian  village  ;  and 
as  to  trees,  I  saw  none  in  Nubia  that  were  near 
the  houses.  On  the  contrary,  without  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  my  observation  went,  the  Nubian 
villages  Avere  built  on  land  where  trees  or  plants 
would  not  grow.  Soil  is  too  valuable  there  to 
be  wasted  for  building  purposes.  Hence  the 
houses,  which  are  of  the  rudest  form  and  small- 
est possible  dimension,  are  usually  built  in  a 
honeycomb  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  it  requires  a  quick  eye  to  detect  them,  their 
color  being  similar  to  the  sand  and  rock. 

One  night  I  went  into  some  of  these  huts  at  a 
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late  hour.  No  doors  prevented  intruders,  nor 
was  there  any  safeguard  against  robbers.  The 
inhabitants  lay  on  the  ground,  huddled  together 
in  masses,  sound  asleep  like  so  many  hogs,  and 
grunted,  as  hogs  would,  when  we  stirred  them  up 
with  our  feet  and  voices.  Life  in  such  a  coun- 
try has  no  great  amount  of  variety,  as  one  might 
well  imagine. 

There  was  an  old  man  that  I  found  one  day 
on  shore  as  I  walked  by  the  boat,  whose  history 
was  strange  and  worth  the  hearing. 

He  was  a  puny,  dried-up,  old  fellow,  whose 
weight,  I  think,  might  come  within  seventy 
pounds.  He  sat  on  the  end  of  the  pole  of  the 
water-wheel,  immediately  behind  the  tails  of 
the  bullocks,  and  followed  them  around  the  lit- 
tle circle  which  they  walked,  his  knees  up  to 
his  chin,  which  was  buried  between  them,  and 
his  blear  eyes  gazing  listlessly  on  the  cattle  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  sakea,  for  it  was  inclosed 
in  a  stone  and  mud  wall.  The  everlasting 
creaking  of  the  wheels — that  strange  sound  that 
no  other  machinery  on  earth  emits — seemed, 
and  was  to  him,  the  familiar  music  of  his  life. 

I  questioned  him,  and  his  story  was  simply 
this  :  He  was  born  just  there.  It  was  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali,  when  Hassan 
Kasheef  was  king,  that  he  was  a  boy,  sitting  on 
the  pole  of  the  sakea,  and  following  the  bullocks 
around.  He  sat  there  more  years  than  he  knew 
any  thing  about,  and  grew  to  be  a  man.  Life 
was  to  him  still  the  same  round.  His  view  Avas 
bounded  by  the  mountains  around  him,  and  he 
never  went  beyond  them.  He  rode  the  sakea, 
and  at  every  circle  he  caught  through  the  open 
doorway  a  vision  of  one  mighty  hill,  with  a 
grove  of  palms  at  its  foot.  In  the  night  he  saw 
it  still  and  solemn  among  the  stars,  and  some- 
times he  had  seen  tempests  gathered  around  it. 
It  was  the  one  idea  of  his  life,  and  it  was  some- 
thing to  find  in  such  a  brain  one  idea,  though 
it  was  but  a  rock.  He  looked  out  at  it  as  he 
told  me  of  it  with  a  sort  of  affection  that  I  well 
understood,  but  which  surprised  me  none  the 
less.  But  so  he  had  lived.  He  grew  heavier 
as  he  grew  older,  and  then  he  could  not  ride 
the  pole,  but  sat  down  in  the  doorway  and 
watched  his  bullocks,  looking  behind  him  often 
at  the  hill,  and  so  the  years  slipped  along,  and 
age  came  and  he  wasted  away,  and  when  his 
second  childhood  was  on  him,  he  mounted  the 
pole  again,  and  was  riding  to  his  grave. 

He  had  been  a  great  traveler.  I  know  not 
how  many  thousand  miles  he  had  been  carried 
around  that  centre  pin.  Had  he  never  been 
away  from  the  valley  ?  Yes,  once  ;  he  climbed 
the  hill  yonder,  and  from  its  summit  saw  the 
dreary  wastes  of  sand  that  stretched  far  away 
in  all  directions,  and  he  came  back  contented? 
Did  nothing  occur  in  his  lifetime  that  he  now 
remembered  as  marking  some  one  day  more 
than  another?  Nothing.  Yes!  one  day  the 
wheel  broke,  and  he  was  startled  and  frighten- 
ed ;  but  they  came  and  mended  it,  and  all  went 
on  as  before. 

I  left  him  there  to  follow  his  weary  round 


till  death  overtake  him ;  and  if  I  find  life  op- 
pressive at  any  time  hereafter,  I  shall  know 
where  to  seek  a  hermitage  and  undisturbed 
calm. 

Korusko  figures  largely  in  the  geography  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  I  had  expected  to  find  there 
a  village  of  considerable  size,  if  not  a  flourish- 
ing city.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
There  was  not  even  an  ordinary  village.  A  few 
scattered  huts  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
were  the  only  residences  of  the  natives.  Along 
the  shore  were  tents,  and  camels,  and  piles  of 
goods,  and  bales  of  various  sorts  of  merchandise, 
for  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  caravans  leave 
the  Nile  to  go  to  Upper  Nubia.  The  River 
here  returns  to  its  course  after  a  great  bend  to 
the  westward,  which  bend  the  caravans  avoid, 
as  well  as  the  many  cataracts  which  forbid  navi- 
gation. We  approached  it  in  the  evening,  just 
at  sunset,  and  sending  the  boat  on  ahead,  Ave 
went  ashore  to  walk  through  the  grove  of  palms 
which  covers  the  bank.  We  found  groups  of 
traders  around  their  camp  fires,  and  the  effect 
of  moonlight  on  them  became  very  picturesque. 
One  party  of  Europeans  surprised  us  not  a  little. 
It  appeared  that  they  Avere  going  to  the  upper 
country  on  a  trading  expedition,  and  their  cam- 
els were  ready  for  the  journey. 

We  lay  all  night  here,  and  in  the  morning 
tracked  up  to  Derr,  the  chief  city  of  Lower  Nu- 
bia. 

We  had  sent  on  Avord  that  we  AArere  coming,  as 
the  course  of  the  river  from  Derr  to  Korusko  is 
nearly  southeast,  and  it  was  necessary  to  track 
all  the  way,  no  Avind  blowing  against  that  cur- 
rent, and  Ave  Avished  additional  men  to  take  the 
ropes. 

Abdul  Rahman  Effendi,  the  governor  of  this 
section,  avIio  resides  at  Derr,  sent  us  down  a 
small  army  of  nearly  a  hundred  men,  under 
charge  of  Mohammed,  one  of  the  sons  of  Has- 
san Kasheef,  the  old  king  of  Nubia,  and  they 
took  us  up  at  a  flying  rate.  About  eight  miles 
from  Derr,  Abdul  Rahman  himself  met  us  on 
horseback,  and  came  on  board  the  boat. 

He  Avas  a  young  man,  Avho  has  been  a  favor- 
ite  with  Latif  Pasha,  and  has  been  steadily  pro- 
moted by  him  until  he  has  reached  his  present 
elevation.  But  he  is  not  exactly  contented, 
for  he  is  in  a  place  of  exile  to  a  man  of  his  pe- 
culiar tastes.  He  Avas  accompanied  by  his  phy- 
sician, Avho  was  a  keen  old  fellow,  full  of  fun 
and  sharp  as  a  razor.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry 
Avhether  in  America  the  Law  made  any  distinc- 
tions in  favor  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  I  en- 
lightened him  by  the  history  of  some  medical 
men,  of  good  position  and  connections,  Avho  had 
recently  suffered  its  penalties,  and  he  seemed 
greatly  astonished.  I  think  he  gathered  from 
what  I  said  that  medical  men  in  America  Avere 
not  the  most  safe  class  in  the  community,  and 
Avere  somewhat  given  to  killing  other  people. 
But  I  disabused  his  mind  on  that  score  very 
soon. 

Abdul  Rahman  was  sent  to  Derr  some  time 
ago  to  settle  the  Avill  of  old  Hassan  Kasheef, 
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for  the  old  man  left  a  numerous  progeny.  Hav- 
ing successfully  accomplished  his  mission,  he 
was  sent  back  again  as  governor  of  the  country. 
But  he  wished  for  a  place  below  the  Cataract,  a 
little  nearer  his  friends  and  comparative  civil- 
ization. During  my  stay  at  Derr,  both  going 
up  and  coming  down  the  river,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  attentive  to  us,  and  we  felt  under 
obligation  to  him.  I  afterward  had  it  in  my 
power  to  do  something  for  him,  which,  I  trust, 
will  in  some  measure  repay  him.  At  my  re- 
quest, Abd-el-Kader  Bey  and  Latif  Pasha  prom- 
ised to  remove  him  from  Derr  to  Luxor,  which 
was  what  he  especially  desired. 

At  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  our  arrival  at 
Derr,  we  found  a  crowd  standing  to  look  at  us, 
among  whom  stood  conspicuously,  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest,  Suleiman,  the  oldest 
son  of  Hassan  Kasheef,  and  the  heir  of  the 
fallen  throne  of  Nubia.  Hassan  Kasheef  was  a 
giant  in  his  day.  He  was  seven  feet  high,  could 
eat  a  lamb  for  his  breakfast,  and  a  sheep  for  his 
dinner,  had  over  a  hundred  wives,  and  left  more 
children  than  could  be  counted.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  marrying  every  girl  that  he  fancied,  his 
ceremony  being  simply  to  ride  up  to  the  door  of 
the  hut  in  which  she  lived  and  fire  his  gun. 
The  people  shouted  instantly,  "The  Kasheef  is 
married !"  and  after  remaining  a  day  or  two 
with  his  wife  he  went  away,  and  she  never  heard 
of  him  again.  Thus  he  had  wives  every  where. 
The  first  Turkish  governor  endeavored  to  re- 
form his  morals ;  but  Hassan  could  be  a  Mus- 
sulman in  all  but  that.      He  got  rid  of  all  but 


seven  of  them,  and  when  he  died  these  appeared 
to  claim  a  share  in  the  property.  But  there 
were  three  more  than  the  Mohammedan  law 
could  recognize,  it  allowing  only  four  wives  to 
one  man.  It  was  this  knotty  subject  that  Abdul 
Rahman  was  sent  here  to  untwist,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded admirably  by  inducing  them  all  to  sub- 
mit to  his  arrangement  and  make  an  equitable 
division  of  the  property. 

We  passed  that  night  under  a  rocky  bluff 
above  Derr,  and  the  moonlight  scene  will  re- 
main long  impressed  on  our  memories.  We 
sat,  all  four  of  us,  on  the  rocks  till  nearly  mid- 
night, and  the  boat  of  an  English  gentleman 
and  lady  (residents  of  Cairo),  who  had  been  all 
the  fall  on  the  river,  joined  us  here,  and  re- 
mained with  us  to  the  second  cataract. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber that  we  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  front  of 
Abou  Simbal,  the  most  impressive  of  the  mon- 
uments of  Egyptian  grandeur.  I  say  the  most 
impressive,  because  here  is  all  that  can  impress 
the  heart.  Here  are  the  remains  of  ancient 
wealth,  splendor,  and  taste  united.  Here  the 
sublime  idea  of  the  great  Sesostris  stands  graven 
on  the  rock,  and  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury after  Christ  respond  with  their  hearts  to 
the  call  which  the  man  of  the  fourteenth  before 
Christ  utters  on  the  face  of  the  mountain.  Hu- 
man power  may  not  hope  to  accomplish  more 
than  this,  or  to  equal  again  the  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  this  temple.  It  was  the  thought  of  a 
kingly  intellect  to  hew  down  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  leaving  four  colossal  statues  sitting 
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before  it,  and  then  to  excavate  a  temple  in  its 
very  depths,  and  leave  the  statues  of  the  gods 
looking  from  its  inmost  chamber  out  to  the 
bank  of  the  swift  Nile.  The  thought  has  long 
outlasted  the  man — outlasted  his  dynasty — out- 
lasted his  race  and  nation.  The  desert  sands 
have  in  vain  sought  to  hide  it  and  cover  it  up. 
It  is  the  grandest  remaining  monument  of  old 
Egypt. 

Three  colossal  statues  sit  silent  and  majestic 
in  a  niche  cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain. 
The  fourth  has  fallen  into  ruin,  and  only  his 
throne  remains.  The  sand  of  the  desert,  yellow 
as  gold,  flowing  around  the  end  of  the  mountain 
and  across  the  front  of  the  temple,  has  covered 
the  northernmost  statue  to  his  neck,  the  second 
to  his  knees,  the  throne  of  the  third,  which  is 
vacant,  and  the  feet  of  the  fourth.  The  door- 
way, between  the  two  middle  statues,  is  not  now 
filled  with  the  sand,  though  it  appears  to  be  so. 
The  highest  point  in  the  flow  of  the  sand  is 
thirty  feet  in  front  of  the  doorway,  from  which 
it  slopes  each  way,  to  the  river  on  one  side  and 
into  the  temple  on  the  other.  Learning  that 
the  temple  was  actually  closed,  we  had  sent  on 
from  Derr  to  the  villages  opposite  Abou  Simbal, 
directing  the  sheiks  to  have  a  hundred  men 
ready  to  go  to  work  and  excavate  the  front. 
On  our  arrival  we  found  the  entrance  open  and 
the  men  waiting.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  and  we  discharged  them ;  where- 
at they  were  not  a  little  rejoiced,  for  they  de- 
test excavations  above  all  things. 

Sitting  down  on  the  sand,  we  slid  down,  feet 
first,  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple.  Eight 
immense  pillars  of  square  stone  support  the  roof, 
and  in  front  of  each  pillar  is  a  statue  seventeen 
feet  high,  with  folded  hands  and  countenance 
of  calm  majesty.  Beyond  this  is  a  second  and 
a  third  room,  opening  at  last  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  where  the  altar  yet  stands  before  the  four 
seated  statues  of  gods,  on  which  the  great  Sesos- 
tris  offered  his  sacrifices  three  thousand  years 
ago.  A  screen  has  formerly  crossed  this  room 
in  front  of  the  altar,  but  it  has  gone  long  ago ; 
doubtless,  it  gleamed  with  gold  and  jewels  once. 
Nine  other  chambers  open  in  various  directions 
in  this  strange  subterranean  temple,  and  the 
walls  are  every  where  covered  with  legends  and 
paintings  of  old  triumphs  of  the  great  king. 

The  smaller  temple  of  Abou  Simbal  is  also 
hewn  in  the  rock  like  this,  and  presents  a  front 
much  smaller  but  more  elaborately  executed. 
Seven  large  buttresses,  sloping  backward  from 
the  base,  have  between  them  six  colossal  statues 
standing.  The  temple  itself  consists  of  five 
rooms,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  great  tem- 
ple, but  possessing  quite  as  much  interest  his- 
torically. 

We  paused  a  very  short  time  here  on  our  way 
up  the  river.  Wady  Halfeh  and  the  second 
cataract  were  close  before  us,  and  we  were  anx- 
ious to  be  there  and  on  our  return.  So  as  the 
breeze  freshened  toward  evening,  we  again 
shook  out  the  sail,  and  the  Phantom  again 
sprang  forward,  to  the  gale.     The  mountains 


of  Nubia  now  assumed  a  new  appearance.  Sol- 
itary hills  rose  out  of  the  desert  plain  like  sugar- 
loaves.  Others  had  long  levels  on  their  sum- 
mits, and  some  were  covered  with  ruined  vil- 
lages. Behind  one  ruined  town,  which  the  men 
called  Diff,  we  saw  strange  tombs  with  domes, 
like  the  ordinary  sheik's  tomb  of  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  but  which  they  say  (the  Mussulmans 
say)  are  not  of  men  of  their  faith.  I  think  they 
are. 

In  the  night  the  breeze  freshened,  and  as  we 
dashed  swiftly  up  the  river,  Hassan  Shellalee, 
the  pilot,  trusting  entirely  to  his  good  luck  and 
nearness  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  went  to 
sleep,  and  the  boat  brought  up  on  the  rocks 
with  a  terrible  thump.  Then  ensued  a  scene. 
Such  a  row  as  we  had  on  deck !  We  rushed  out 
and  found  Abd-el-Atti  laying  on  his  whip.  Ev- 
ery one  who  came  within  his  reach  took  a  full 
share,  and  the  poor  pilot  got  most  of  all.  It 
did  them  good,  for  they  kept  a  good  watch  all 
night,  and  when  we  awoke  next  morning  we 
were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.  At  two 
o'clock  that  day,  the  24th  of  December,  we  fired 
ten  guns  as  we  came  to  the  shore  at  Wady 
Halfeh,  and  made  our  boat  fast  at  the  end  of 
our  water  travel. 

Wady  Halfeh  (the  Valley  of  halfeh,  a  coarse 
grass,  which  abounds  here  as  well  as  on  all 
ruins  in  Egypt),  is  but  a  small  village,  like  all 
the  Nubian  villages.  We  saw  nothing  of  it, 
though  within  a  few  minutes  of  our  arrival  a 
dozen  boys  with  dromedaries  and  donkeys  were 
down  at  the  boat,  and  the  governor,  the  post- 
master, and  the  sheik  of  the  village,  had  made 
themselves  comfortable  with  pipes  and  coffee  on 
deck.  Leaving  them  to  their  kief,  we  crossed 
the  river  and  looked  for  agates  and  pebbles  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  they  abounded.  The 
sand  was  covered  with  exquisite  stones,  and 
having  gathered  enough  for  a  hundred  persons, 
to  select  the  choicest  at  our  leisure,  we  returned 
in  the  evening  to  the  boat,  and  slept  early,  that 
we  might  be  ready  for  an  early  start  to  the  Cat- 
aract. 

The  last  fall  or  rapid  of  the  second  cataract  is 
about  seven  miles  above  Wady  Halfeh.  A  small 
boat  can  go  up  very  nearly  to  this  point.  But 
a  large  boat  like  ours  can  not  approach  much 
nearer  than  the  village,  and  we  accordingly  took 
donkeys  and  dromedaries  to  cross  the  desert  to 
Abou  Seir,  the  high  bluff  of  rock  which  over- 
hangs the  cataract. 

It  was  Christmas-day.  The  English  party 
whom  we  saw  at  Derr  had  arrived  the  evening 
previous ;  and  with  six  Christian  travelers  and 
a  dozen  or  more  Arab  attendants,  we  formed  a 
party  that  presented  a  large  appearance  on  the 
desert.  Some  of  us  were  on  dromedaries,  some 
on  horses,  and  some  on  donkeys.  I  mounted  a 
dromedary  for  the  start,  and  it  was  my  first  at- 
tempt at  this  sort  of  riding.  The  road  lay  across 
the  sand  around  and  behind  the  mountain, 
and  in  a  brief  time  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
river,  and  were  on  the  desert.  My  dromedary 
was  not  the  best  specimen  of  the  animal  that 
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Egypl  could  furnish,  but  I  managed,  after  I  be- 
came somewhat  accustomed  to  the  novel  style  of 
Locomotion,  to  get  some  good  paces  out  of  him; 
and  at  length  the  Governor — who,  by-the-by, 
accompanied  us  on  horseback — rode  up  to  me 
and  proposed  a  race.  In  this  I  readily  acqui- 
esced, and  while  he  ran  his  horse  I  put  the 
dromedary  through,  and  we  were  off'  together 
over  the  sands.  We  had  gone  half  a  mile  or 
more,  at  a  rattling  pace,  when  suddenly  I  caught 
sight  of  some  gazelles  ahead  of  us,  and  shouting 
to  the  Governor,  directed  his  attention  that  way. 
He  rode  up,  and  said  lie  had  no  gun.  I  offered 
him  my  pistol,  for  the  idea  of  a  gazelle-chase 
with  a  dromedary  had  not  entered  my  head. 
As  he  advanced  to  take  it  I  stopped  the  animal. 
"Whether  I  used  a  word  or  a  motion  that  the  an- 
imal understood  as  directing  him  to  kneel  down 
I  know  not,  but  down  went  his  fore-legs,  and  the 
pistol  and  I  went  oif  together,  about  twenty  feet 
on  the  soft  sand. 

The  Governor — I  believe  now,  on  reflection, 
that  he  was  on  by  a  Cadi — sprang  from  his  horse 
to  help  me ;  but  he  was  scarcely  out  of  his  sad- 
dle when  I  was  in  it,  and  away  after  the  ga- 
zelles, leaving  him  my  empty  saddle  on  the 
dromedary.  I  rode  three  miles  on  a  full  gal- 
lop, but  the  drove  of  gazelles  kept  just  ahead  of 
me,  pausing  occasionally,  as  if  in  wonderment 
at  what  I  could  be  riding  so  furiously  for,  and 
then  going  on  with  their  long,  easy  leaps,  that 
put  to  shame  my  poor  horse  in  the  heavy  sand. 

Once  I  got  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  one  of  them,  and  sent  the  pistol-ball  after 
him,  but  he  only  leaped  into  the  air,  I  think 
niiite  ten  feet  high  from  the  sand,  and  was  off 
like  the  wind. 

Still  I  followed  them,  mile  after  mile ;  and 
suddenly  I  looked  around  me,  and  the  desert 
had  closed  in,  and  I  was  alone.  There  was  an 
excitement  in  it  I  had  never  before  felt.  On — 
on !  I  drove  the  shovel  stirrups  into  the  sides 
of  the  horse,  and  we  went  like  the  desert  storm 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  hollows.  Sand, 
sand,  sky  and  sand — nothing  else  was  visible ! 
It  was  my  first  realization  of  the  solitude  of  the 
desert,  of  its  desolation  and  loneliness.  I  saw  at 
length  something  white  lying  among  the  yellow 
gold  around  me,  and  riding  toward  it  I  found 
an  empty  basket,  a  broken  water-gourd,  the 
pieces  of  a  jar,  and  some  bones.  Was  this  the 
spot  where  some  desert  wanderer,  having  ex- 
hausted his  last  drop  of  water,  lay  down  and 
died,  never  dreaming  that  the  Nile  with  its  glo- 
rious flow  was  within  ten  miles  of  him?  I 
picked  up  the  basket,  remounted,  and  rode 
slowly  to  the  southeast,  hoping  ere  long  to  catch 
sight  of  my  companions  from  some  hill-top  on 
ihe  desert.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Five  miles 
brought  me  to  a  place  where  I  saw  them,  like 
black  points,  moving  over  the  yellow  sand,  and 
in  an  hour  more  I  rejoined  them  at  the  hill  of 
Abou  Seir,  on  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile. 

This  cataract  is  less  a  cataract  than  the  first. 
Hut,  the  river  spreads  wider  among  more  minute 
i  1  mds,  and  is  broken  up  into  a  thousand  streams, 


up  which  no  large  boat  can  be  taken.  The  rap- 
ids extend  through  twelve  miles,  and  the  breadth 
of  them  may  be  from  three  to  live,  but  in  this 
space  little  of  the  river  is  visible.  The  rocks 
and  islands  are  covered  with  a  low  shrub,  or 
bush,  somewhat  like  the  sont,  or  acacia  nilotica 
in  appearance,  but  I  think  it  is  not  the  same, 
though  I  did  not  examine  it,  and  it  may  be.  The 
green  appearance  of  this  makes  the  view  over 
the  cataract  exceedingly  fresh  and  beautiful,  con- 
trasting forcibly  with  the  desert  around.  Under 
the  rocky  bluff  the  last  plunge  of  the  Nile  is  seen 
and  heard,  and  it  ascends  with  solemn  roar 
around  the  hills,  as  it  has  since  the  rift  was 
made  and  the  waters  let  through. 

Here  we  spread  our  carpets  and  ate  lunch, 
the  wind  blowing  over  our  heads.  Then  we  read 
the  names  of  travelers  carved  here  and  there  on 
the  stones.  They  were  eveiy  where,  and  we 
found  among  them  many  friends.  We  carved 
our  own  here.  It  was  the  only  place  in  all  my 
Nile  travel  that  I  had  been  willing  to  cut  my 
name ;  but  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading 
those  of  my  friends  so  keenly,  that  I  could  not 
forego  the  hope  that  in  some  future  day  some 
one  would  come  to  this  spot  who  would  find  a 
momentary  pleasure  in  looking  at  mine.  It  is 
under  the  edge  of  an  overhanging  piece  of  ihe 
rock,  and  May's  is  by  it.  If  they  but  last  half 
so  long  as  some  that  we  found  there,  they  will 
be  read  when  we  are  dust,  and  when  the  stones 
that  friends  shall  carve  at  our  heads  will  long 
ago  have  crumbled  in  our  stormy  land. 

Eliot  Warburton's  was  cut  near  Belzoni's. 
Before  the  former  some  one  has  cut,  "Alas! 
poor,';  and  no  one  could  read  the  name  without 
a  passing  shadow  of  sadness  at  the  memory  of 
his  fate. 

We  turned  our  backs  at  last  on  the  south, 
and  with  a  half  sigh,  half  shout,  commenced 
our  northward  travel.  I  promised  myself  that 
I  would  some  day  penetrate  that  land  yet  far- 
ther, and  contenting  myself  for  the  time  with  the 
promise,  rejoiced  as  each  step  of  my  dromedary 
brought  me  nearer  home  and  civilization.  At 
length  our  southern  journeyings  were  ended,  and 
the  limit  of  our  travel  was  reached. 

Now  for  Jerusalem !  The  thought  was  like 
wine,  and  roused  me. 

We  found  the  boat  dressed  by  Abd-el-Atti 
for  Christmas.  She  was  covered  with  green 
palm  branches  from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  cabin 
was  a  bower  fit  for  a  queen.  And  such  a 
dinner-table  as  Hajji  Mohammed  got  up  that 
clay  who  shall  be  able  to  describe  !  There  was 
a  turkey,  made  drunk  on  brandy  before  he  was 
killed,  and  consequently  as  tender  as  a  par- 
tridge— so  said  the  cook — and  I  saw  the  brandy 
administered  myself,  but  I  can't  say  it  was  that 
which  made  him  tender,  though  tender  he  was. 
There  was  a  roast  goose,  wild  and  delicious ; 
four  roasted  teal,  and  chickens  in  three  forms. 
There  was  a  pigeon-pie  made  of  macaroni,  and 
one  whole  lamb,  with  folded  arms  and  bent  legs, 
and  head  and  tail  complete,  every  inch  of  him, 
stuffed  with  almonds,    raisins,    and   rice,    and 
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done  to  a  turn.  There  were  innumerable  dishes 
of  kabobs  and  small  bits  of  meat  and  game,  and 
there  was  a  curry  of  chicken  that  would  have 
suited  my  friend,  the  Indian  general,  of  whom 
I  formerly  wrote  to  you.  Then  there  were 
calves'-feet  jelly  and  blanc-mange  in  moulds, 
and  mish-mish  and  apple  and  mince  and  pump- 
kin pies,  and  there  was  a  cake  made  of  sugar 
and  almonds,  which  you  struck  with  a  stick  or 
a  knife,  and  when  you  broke  it,  out  flew  a  white 
pigeon  ;  and  this  Avas  but  half  the  variety  where- 
with our  indefatigable  dragoman  had  loaded  our 
Christmas  table. 

That  night  the  weather  changed.  We  had 
been  on  deck  always  before  this  until  nearly 
midnight,  and  now  we  went  up  to  see  the  boat 
illuminated.  Eifty  colored  lanterns,  crimson 
and  blue,  yellow  and  green,  were  hung  out  from 
all  the  spars  and  ropes  and  awning-posts.  Blue- 
lights  sent  their  glare  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  altogether  it  was  about  as  strange  a 
scene  as  Wady  Halfeh  is  likely  to  have  in  the 
next  half  century. 

The  boat  was  rigged  for  the  return  voyage ; 
the  great  yard  was  taken  down,  and  laid  fore- 
and-aft  over  the  cabin,  while  the  small  yard 
from  the  mast  at  the  stern  was  placed  on  the 
fore-mast,  and  the  deck-plank  were  taken  up, 
leaving  the  seats  for  the  men  to  row.  At  mid- 
night, when  the  wind  had  gone  down,  the  boat 
was  cast  off,  and  with  a  long  shout  and  a  new 
chorus  she  swung  her  head  to  the  current,  and 
the  downward  voyage  had  commenced.  It  was 
cold  and  clear,  and  looking  upward  one  might 
imagine  that  the  night  was  a  Christmas-night 
at  home,  when  the  stars  hold  their  most  joyous 
revel.  I  sat  on  deck  till  long  after  the  voyage 
commenced,  and  then  slept.  So  ended  Christ- 
mas at  Wady  Halfeh. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
we  approached  the  rock-hewn  temple  at  Ferayg, 
a  few  miles  above  Abou  Simbal,  and  while  the 
boat  went  on  we  took  the  small  boat  and  pushed 
ashore,  and  climbed  the  rocks  to  the  doorway, 
which  was  thirty  feet  above  the  water.  Enter- 
ing the  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
four  square  pillars,  we  were  astonished  at  find- 
ing the  principal  object  in  view  a  picture  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  ceiling,  his  head  surrounded  by 
a  halo.  This,  like  many  other  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  has  been  used  in  later  years  for  Chris- 
tian worship,  but  not  in  late  years.  I  have  much 
veneration  for  these  evidences  of  the  faith  of  the 
early  Christians.  Here  martyrs  worshiped  in 
days  when  martyrs  suffered  for  the  name  of  their 
Lord,  and  in  many  of  these  places  martyrs  died 
with  eves  fixed  on  the  image  of  their  Saviour. 
There  was  an  inner  room — an  adytum — in  this, 
as  in  all  temples,  and  I  walked  into  it.  It  was 
the  veriest  trap  in  Egypt.  I  walked  heedlessly, 
perhaps,  but  as  I  entered  the  doorway  I  stepped 
forward  on  nothing.  There  was  a  square  tomb 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  It  was  about  ten  feet 
deep,  fortunately  no  deeper,  but  it  was  enough 
to  injure  my  left  shoulder  seriously,  and  prevent 
my  xi^ins;  that  arm  for  more  than  a  month.     It 


was  a  great  annoyance  in  shooting,  as  it  re- 
quired me  to  hold  my  gun  with  my  right  hand 
alone,  and  entirely  prevented  my  climbing  any 
high  places  which  required  two  arms  to  help 
one  up. 

Mohammed  Hassan  lifted  me  out,  and  I  found 
myself  in  good  condition  to  walk  doAvn  to  the 
boat.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  we  pulled 
on  down  to  Abou  Simbal,  and  came  at  length 
to  the  large  boat  lying  under  the  front  of  the 
smaller  temple.  The  colossi  looked  down  on 
us  with  a  majesty  and  grandeur  that  surpassed 
all  that  I  had  anticipated  even  from  my  view 
of  them  a  few  days  previously.  They  lifted 
their  heads  up  in  the  gray  and  solemn  night, 
and  gazed  over  the  river.  I  could  have  done 
homage  then  and  there  to  the  magnificence  of 
Abou  Simbal. 

As  Ave  Avere  approaching,  the  idea  occurred 
to  us  to  illuminate  the  temple  and  scare  the 
spirits  that  haunted  its  gloomy  chambers.  Abd- 
el-Atti  entered  into  the  idea,  and  Ave  Avere  all 
at  Avork  immediately,  preparing  lanterns  and 
candles. 

The  ladies,  as  yet,  had  seen  only  the  outside 
of  the  temple,  and  when  we  had  our  arrange- 
ments made  we  formed  a  line  to  climb  the  heap 
of  yelloAV  sand  that  lay  betAveen  us  and  the  door- 
Avay.  Two  torches  led  the  AAray,  and  four  more 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  the  ascent  being  at 
length  accomplished,  Ave  left  the  ladies  on  the 
sand  at  the  door  while  we  entered  to  arrange 
the  lights. 

Never  since  the  days  of  Rameses  has  his  great 
temple  shone  so  brilliantly.  Every  statue  held 
bright  lanterns,  and  for  two  hundred  feet  through 
the  long  rooms  we  placed  them — roAvs  of  eA'ery 
color,  shining  on  painted  Avails  and  lofty  statues. 
The  altar  Avas  in  the  shadoAv — for  so  Ave  arranged 
it — hiding  the  lights  behind  it  that  they  might 
shine  on  the  faces  of  the  gods,  and  not  on  the 
altar  front.  When  all  Avas  ready,  avc  called  in 
the  ladies,  and  as  they  entered,  the  sailors,  Avho 
had  busied  themsehres  about  the  lamps,  sudden- 
ly disappeared,  and  the  temple  Avas  apparently 
empty.  But  at  the  moment  of  our  re-entering, 
in  place  of  the  chorus  of  priests  and  attendants 
that  was  Avont  to  arise  in  the  hall,  deep,  sepul- 
chral voices,  from  unknown  recesses,  uttered  in 
loud  and  terrible  unison  the  well-knoAvn  cry, 
"Bucksheesh,  HoAA'ajji !" 

It  Avas  vain  to  resist  such  an  appeal,  and 
Ave  ansAvered  it  instantly ;  Avhercat  the  voices 
changed,  and  the  men  emerged  from  their  hid- 
ing-places Avith  shouts  of  thanks. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  scene,  Avortli  visiting  Egypt 
to  look  on,  that  illumination  ;  and  Ave  sat  for 
hours  in  the  hall,  gazing  with  never-ceasing 
wonder  and  awe  on  the  splendid  statues  and 
lofty  walls.  Then  avc  wandered  with  torches 
through  all  the  chambers,  scaring  the  owls  and 
bats  from  their  hiding-places;  and  Avhen  it  Avas 
nearly  midnight  avc  came  out  to  the  air,  and 
there  lay  on  the  river  and  on  the  temple  front 
such  a  moonlight  as  we  dream  of  in  other  lands 
but  never  see  except  just  here.      The  hoary 
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rocks  looked  like  silver,  and  the  gray  statues 
gleamed  in  the  mellow  light  and  seemed  to 
know  its  beauty.  We  threw  ourselves  down  on 
the  sand,  and  drank  in  all  the  heautiful  scene ; 
and  at  last,  when  the  ladies  had  gone  down  to 
the  boat  and  were  sleeping,  I  re-entered  the 
temple,  and  sat  down  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
hall  alone,  and  watched  the  fading  lights,  and 
pondered  on  the  old,  old  story  of  the  decay  of 
empire. 

That  altar  seemed  waiting  the  sacrifice,  but 
who  shall  supply  the  victim  or  kindle  the  flame? 
The  silent  gods  sat  on  their  throne  and  invited 
worship,  but  who  will  kneel  to  rock-hewn  gods 
in  Egypt  now?  There  were  times,  said  I  to 
myself,  when  the  tramp  of  armed  men  and  the 
rustle  of  soft  silks  were  heard  in  these  halls ; 
when  priests  and  princes  were  here  with  maid- 
ens and  matrons.  There  were  times  when  men 
worshiped  at  that  altar ;  when  this  stone  was 
worn  with  the  knees  of  devotees.  Where  are 
they  all?  One  by  one  my  failing  candles  an- 
swered the  question.  One  by  one  they  went 
out  in  gloom.  A  flicker,  a  spark,  a  little  smoke, 
and  all  was  over ;  and  at  length  all  were  gone 
but  three  that  stood  behind  the  altar,  and  all 
was  gloomy  except  in  the  holy  room ;  and  then, 
suddenly,  as  if  a  bat  or  an  owl  swept  over  them, 
they  too  vanished,  and  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness was  around  me. 

I  was  alone,  at  midnight,  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  air,  in  the  deep  caverns  of  Abou  Sim- 
bal.  Bats  were  flitting  around  me,  and  certain 
sounds  were  not  pleasant  to  hear,  sharp  rattling 
noises  that  were  much  like  scorpions.  I  had 
killed  one  in  the  temple  that  evening.  But  I 
have  felt  more  alone  in  my  own  country  many 
a  dark  night  than  I  did  here.  It  was  but  a  few 
paces  in  a  direct  line,  and  when  I  had  taken 
them  the  hill  of  sand  was  before  me,  and  up 
this,  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  through  the 
doorway,  I  emerged  into  the  pure  atmosphere. 
My  shoulder  had  by  this  time  become  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and  sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
So  I  managed  to  get  myself  up  into  the  corner, 
under  the  ear  of  the  great  statue  at  the  north, 
and  here  I  sat  and  waited  till  heavy  sleep  well- 
nigh  overpowered  me,  and  then,  hastening  down 
to  the  boat,  I  lay  in  my  bed  all  night,  but  rest- 
less and  in  pain,  and  glad  to  welcome  the  dawn. 

Next  day  we  saAV  the  sun  rise,  and  devoted  the 
day  to  measurements  of  the  temples  and  taking 
copies  of  the  most  interesting  hieroglyphics. 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  colossi  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  few  of  the  dimensions  of  the  face 
and  head  of  one  of  them.  The  length  of  the 
nose  is  three  feet  five  inches  ;  height  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  edge  of  the  cap  or  crown  twenty- 
eight  inches ;  width  or  length  of  the  eye  twen- 
ty-nine inches  ;  width  of  the  mouth  four  feet ; 
distance  from  the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin 
three  feet ;  length  of  the  ear  three  feet.  The 
entire  length  of  the  head  is  about  twelve  feet, 
including  an  estimate  of  that  part  of  it  concealed 
by  the  cap  or  head-dress.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  one  of  the  colossi, 


the  second  from  the  north,  is  a  fracture  of  the 
right  arm,  probably  contemporary  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  statue,  for  the  elbow  is  supported  by 
a  stone  wall  under  it,  on  which  are  carved  many 
hieroglyphics. 

The  smaller  temple  stands  two  hundred  yards 
to  the  north  of  the  large  one,  the  ravine,  down 
which  the  sand  pours,  being  between  them. 
Both  temples  are  of  the  same  period — that  of 
the  great  Sesostris,  whose  name  is  carved  on 
every  pillar  and  portion  of  the  Avails.  This  great 
monarch  appears  to  have  devoted  much  of  his 
wealth  to  beautifying  this  spot.  Why  he  chose 
it  for  such  expenditures  tradition  or  story  saith 
not.  No  mounds  remain  to  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  nor  is  there  evidence  of  a  palace 
or  royal  residence  near  it.  Possibly  some  great 
event  occurred  on  the  Nile  at  this  point,  which 
led  him  to  mark  the  bank  in  this  manner,  and 
future  ages  may  succeed  in  reading  the  story  on 
these  tablets. 

As  we  left  Abou  Simbal,  shooting  rapidly 
down  stream,  we  passed  a  niche  in  the  rock  in 
which  is  a  seated  statue.  Had  I  seen  it  before, 
I  should  have  paused  to  examine  it.  None  of 
the  books  mention  it,  but  it  is  worth  stopping  to 
look  at.  It  was  late,  however,  and  we  were  lit- 
erally by  it  before  I  caught  sight  of  it,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  return,  and  I  was,  withal,  suffering 
too  much  from  my  wounded  arm  to  climb  up 
to  it. 

We  reached  Derr  again  on  the  28th,  and 
Abdul  Rahman  was  on  the  shore  with  his  suite 
to  receive  us.  The  large  boat  could  not  ap- 
proach the  city  for  want  of  water,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly took  the  small  boat,  and  the  ladies  sat 
in  that  and  dropped  slowly  down  stream,  while 
we  walked  with  the  Governor  and  his  attendants 
along  the  shore  to  his  residence,  under  a  large 
sycamore  fig-tree,  the  largest,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  near  it,  that  I  have  seen  in  Egypt. 
Here  we  had  pipes  and  coffee,  and  here,  to  our 
surprise,  Abdul  Rahman  produced  various  pres- 
ents which  he  had  been  collecting  for  us  since 
we  went  up  the  river.  Eoremost  among  them 
he  literally  trotted  out  two  ostriches,  for  which 
he  had  sent  off  to  the  desert,  and  which  stood 
up  in  the  square  as  proudly  as  desert  lords.  It 
was  something  to  own  ostriches,  but  what  to  do 
with  them  ?  Either  they  or  Ave  must  move  off 
from  the  boat  if  we  took  them  on  board.  We 
felt  much  like  the  celebrated  individual  Avho  be- 
came suddenly  possessed  of  an  elephant.  A 
small  and  beautiful  monkey  Avas  much  more  ac- 
ceptable. He  Avas  just  Avhat  Ave  had  been  Avish- 
ing  for,  and  Ave  received  him  with  no  little  de- 
light, The  ostriches  Ave  retained  in  our  posses- 
sion during  our  stay  at  Derr,  but  Avhen  Ave  left 
we  Avere  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  Governor. 
He  had  also  provided  sheep,  and  foAvls,  and 
Nubian  mats,  and  indeed  loaded  us  Avith  his 
presents,  for  all  of  which  we  could  make  no  re- 
turn other  than  that  which  I  have  stated  that  I 
afterward  attempted  to  make.  I  hope  to  bear 
before  I  leave  Egypt  that  Abdul  Rahman  is  ap- 
pointed to  Luxor. 
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We  visited  the  temple  at  Derr.  It  is  in 
sadly  ruinous  condition,  and  of  little  interest 
except  for  its  great  antiquity.  Amada,  a  few 
miles  below  Derr,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  of 
much  more  interest,  as  well  as  possessing  much 
beauty  of  painting  and  sculpture.  We  passed 
some  hours  very  pleasantly  at  Derr,  and  then  re- 
turned to  our  small  boat,  with  the  Governor  in 
company,  and  pulled  down  to  Amada,  where 
the  large  boat  was  awaiting  us.  Having  visited 
the  temple,  we  bade  him  good-by,  and  once  more 
resumed  our  downward  passage . 

We  now  began  to  meet  boats  of  travelers. 
We  met  one  English  boat  just  at  Derr,  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  were  startled  while  at  dinner 
by  a  cry  of  " Letters,  letters!"  Springing  out 
on  deck,  we  found  that  we  were  meeting  two 
English  boats,  and  rounding  to  the  land  as  they 
did,  we  hastened  on  shore  to  learn  the  meaning 

of  this  strange  sound  in  Nubia.     Lord  P , 

an  English  nobleman,  had  brought  us  letters 
from  Luxor,  which  he  had  very  kindly  taken 
charge  of  when  he  saw  them  lying  there,  and 
we  welcomed  them  as  letters  were  never  wel- 
comed before.  Tearing  off  the  envelopes  in  the 
palm-grove,  I  read  enough  to  know  that  the 
dear  ones  at  home  were  all  well,  and  then  hast- 
ened back  to  the  boat  with  the  news.  It  was 
strange  to  read  of  the  return  of  Dr.  Kane  and 
his  gallant  party ;  and  as  I  read  it,  I  turned  to 
the  crew  and  told  them  the  story  of  that  expedi- 
tion. They  were  deeply  interested  in  it  and  its 
result,  and  evinced  their  interest  by  repeated 
exclamations  of  astonishment  as  I  related  it, 
and  by  a  general  outbreak  of  satisfaction  at  its 
conclusion. 

Who  can  imagine  the  pleasure  which  these 
letters  brought  to  us  ?  They  were,  too,  nearly 
three  months  old,  but  they  were  as  welcome  as 
if  but  one  day  from  the  hands  that  penned  them ; 
and  that  evening  as  we  approached  Korusko  we 
were  more  full  of  quiet  satisfaction  and  delight 
than  we  had  been  on  any  evening  since  we  left 
Cairo  on  our  Nile  voyage. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  reached 
Saboa — the  Valley  of  Lions,  so  called  from  the 
lion  sphinxes,  an  avenue  of  which  was  in  front 
of  the  temple.  The  moon  was  up,  and  we  de- 
termined to  see  the  temple  and  go  on.  Coming 
to  the  land  near  the  village,  we  climbed  the 
bank  and  found  profound  stillness  among  the 
huts.  Not  even  a  dog  barked  at  us.  There 
was  a  donkey  tied  near  the  houses,  and  Abd-el- 
Atti  mounted  him  and  performed  some  feats  of 
riding  for  general  amusement,  but  no  one  awoke. 
They  sleep  soundly,  these  poor  dogs  of  Nubians. 
So  we  walked  up  to  the  temple  and  around  it, 
and  viewed  its  ruins,  and  returned  to  the  boat 
and  were  away.  These  moonlight  views  are, 
after  all,  the  pleasantest  memories  we  shall  have 
of  Egypt.  The  temple  at  Saboa  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Remeses,  and  around  it  hang 
the  memories  of  thirty  centuries.  It  is  as  well 
to  have  seen  such  a  spot  in  the  silver  light  of 
the  moon,  and  not  by  broad  day,  for  one  can 
thus  better  imagine  it  the  abode  of  ancient 
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stories.  The  men  had  other  ideas  of  night  and 
moonlight,  and  on  our  return  to  the  boat  we 
found  each  one  of  them  loaded  with  fuel  for 
cooking,  which  they  had  stolen  in  and  near  the 
village. 

The  next  day  a  strong  wind  from  the  north 
forbade  our  advancing,  and  we  lay  at  the  shore 
and  waited  its  going  down.  I  passed  the  day 
among  the  hills  and  in  the  villages  on  the  shore, 
learning  what  I  could  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
poor  Nubians.  Their  houses  and  furniture  were 
simple  enough,  and  their  dress  even  more  so. 
The  purchase  of  milk  had  been  a  source  of 
amusement  as  well  as  difficulty  all  along  the 
river,  and  while  waiting  here  we  endeavored  to 
secure  a  supply.  Abd-el-Atti  sent  for  his  pail, 
and  we  sat  on  the  rocks  among  the  huts  on  the 
hill-side,  and  told  the  women  to  bring  their  milk 
and  pour  into  it.  Singularly  enough  the  great 
objection  which  they  had  to  parting  with  it 
originated  in  their  love  of  butter.  Not  for  eat- 
ing purposes.  That  would  be  a  waste  of  pre- 
cious material.  It  was  for  the  head  only,  to  soak 
their  black  locks  withal.  Hence  one  brought 
but  a  pint,  and  another  half  as  much,  and  an- 
other but  a  little  more.  Before  they  would  pour 
the  milk  into  a  common  receptacle  they  must 
have  the  money ;  and  as  for  copper,  they  would 
not  touch  it.  No,  it  must  be  silver.  But  we 
had  no  silver  coin  small  enough  to  pay  for  such 
small  amounts  of  milk,  and  after  a  long  parley, 
Abd-el-Atti  made  a  dash  at  the  calabashes  and 
poured  them  all  into  the  pail  together.  Then 
arose  a  ciy,  and  while  three  or  four  of  them 
shouted  their  indignation,  one,  a  tall  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  one  of  the  most  elegantly-formed 
women  that  I  have  seen,  and  displaying  her 
beauty  in  unvailed  freedom,  seized  the  handker- 
chief which  Abd-el-Atti  had  laid  on  a  rock,  and 
in  which  was  a  dollar  or  so  of  money,  and  sprang 
like  a  deer  up  the  side  of  the  rocks  to  a  high 
point,  where  she  turned  and  shook  it  at  us  with 
a  shout  of  delight.  Abd-el-Atti  raised  his  gun 
and  pointed  it  at  her,  but  she  knew  well  that  it 
was  only  a  threat,  and  she  did  not  fear  it.  The 
entire  fearlessness  of  the  women  in  this  part  of 
the  world  is  remarkable,  and  appears  to  be  an 
evidence  that  they  are  well  treated.  In  all  the 
blows  that  I  have  seen  struck  here  I  never  saw 
a  man  strike  a  woman  ;  and  oftentimes  when  I 
have  observed  a  man  putting  to  flight  a  crowd 
who  surrounded  a  doorway  or  who  annoyed 
travelers,  the  women  remained  undisturbed, 
never  apprehending  violence.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  we  could  induce  the  girl  to  return 
with  the  money,  but  when  she  did,  she  ap- 
proached without  a  moment's  fear  of  personal 
violence.  A  woman  near  this  scene  was  grind- 
ing the  castor-bean  between  two  stones,  and  ob- 
taining the  oil  for  anointing  purposes.  Others 
were  pounding  corn  into  meal  and  makingbread ; 
and  all  were  stout,  fat,  sleek  women,  looking  as 
if  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  fattest  of  lands,  instead 
of  the  dry  meal  of  Egypt.  One  man  in  America 
could  not  live  a  day  on  what  will  keep  a  Nubian 
family  in  good  feed  for  a  week. 
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While  I  was  wandering  over  the  hills  in 
search  of  foxes  the  wind  went  down,  and  the 
Kris,  with  a  stupidity  for  which  he  had  hecome 
somewhat  remarkable,  cast  off  the  fasts  and 
went  on  down  the  river  without  looking  for  his 
passengers.  I  saw  this  from  a  hill-top  nearly  a 
mile  away  from  the  river,  and  had  the  pleasant 
consciousness  withal,  that  every  one  on  the  boat 
had  probably  gone  to  sleep,  and  I  might  follow 
them  till  night  in  vain.  Abd-cl-Atti  was  some- 
where among  the  mountains  also,  and  I  de- 
termined instantly  to  look  him  up,  and  at  that 
moment  saw  him  a  mile  below  the  boat,  hurry- 
ing to  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  stopped  them, 
and  I  came  up  an  hour  afterward,  foot  weary 
and  glad  to  get  on  board  again. 

At  nearly  midnight  that  night  we  were  at 
Dakkeh,  and  determined  to  see  it,  as  we  had 
seen  Saboa,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  in 
fact  had  not  yet  arisen.  The  villagers  were 
sound  asleep,  and  did  not  hear  us  as  we  pulled 
the  dry  corn  stalks  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses, 
wherewith  to  build  a  fire  in  the  desolate  court 
of  the  temple. 

By  their  light  I  copied  a  quaint  picture  of  a 
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man,  or  a  devil,  or  a  god,  playing  on  a  harp. 
It  is  on  one  of  the  pillars  at  the  left  of  the  door 
as  you  enter,  and  serves  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
ancient  styles  of  musical  instrument.  This  tem- 
ple is  well  worth  a  visit,  if  only  for  the  exquisite 
state  of  perfection  in  which  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures remain,  especially  those  in  the  small  se- 
pulchral chamber  on  the  east  of  the  adytum, 
where,  but  for  the  smoke  and  blackness,  one 
might  almost  imagine  every  thing  fresh  from 
the  builders'  hands.  Returning  from  the  tem- 
ple, we  found  some  of  the  villagers  aAvake, 
and  pushed  into  their  houses.  There  were  the 
usual  strange  groups  lying  on  the  ground  in 
profound  slumber,  forgetful  for  the  time  of  the 
labors  and  the  ills  of  life.  An  old  man  and  an 
old  -woman,  very  old,  lay  by  the  embers  of  a 
fire,  and  when  I  entered  rubbed  their  eyes  at 
the  strange  vision  that  interrupted  their  slum- 
ber, and  looked  piteously  at  me,  as  if  they 


thought  I  had  come  to  disturb  them  in  their 
few  remaining  days.  I  dropped  money  into 
their  hands,  and  they  looked  like  new  beings. 
Some  antiques  were  here,  a  few  broken  vases,  a 
coin  or  two,  and  some  trifles  of  that  kind ;  and 
having  bought  all  that  were  of  any  value,  we  left 
them  to  sleep  again,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
boat.  It  was  a  grand  night  again.  The  moon 
lay  in  the  east  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  calm- 
ness that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  and  I  had 
blessed  sleep  that  night  and  the  dreams  that 
most  of  all  I  longed  for.  Thank  God  again  for 
dreams ! 


MARY  BURNIE  OF  THE  MILL. 

MAIDS  of  the  Mill  have  been  celebrated  in 
opera,  story,  and  legend.  They  have  done 
good  service  to  English  song,  and  the  mill- 
wheel  clacks  through  many  a  sweet  Saxon  bal- 
lad. I  am  not  surprised  that  poet  and  legend- 
ary should  thus  affect  the  mill  in  their  rhymes 
and  stories.  There  is  something  very  pictur- 
esque and  graceful  in  that  fine  old-fashioned  in- 
stitution, the  water-mill.  Thank  Heaven  that 
while  rivers  run,  and  rain  falls,  the  monster, 
Steam,  will  never  hustle  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try! 

There  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  some  thirty  miles  below  its  source, 
one  of  the  prettiest  grist-mills  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  lake  above  it,  which  the  dammed-up  wa- 
ters have  formed,  is  surrounded  by  rising,  and 
sometimes  precipitous  grounds,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  white  oak,  hickory,  and 
lofty  elm-trees.  A  few  noble  tulip-trees  crest 
the  heights,  and  in  the  months  of  blossom  fling 
out  their  green  arms  and  hold  aloft  their  gold- 
en chalices  to  catch  the  dews  of  heaven,  like 
some  great  Norse  giants  holding  forth  their  gob- 
lets for  the  flowing  mead.  Down  by  the  water's 
edge  a  wilderness  of  wild  flowers  tangle  togeth- 
er, and  drag  each  other  down  into  the  cold 
stream,  while  over  the  crests  of  the  uplands  the 
blue  edges  of  Schooley's  Mountains  fade  into 
the  distant  sky. 

The  mill  itself  is  aged,  and  consequently  pic- 
turesque. Green  slime,  the  deposit  of  many  a 
flood  of  water  that  is  now  absorbed  in  the  great 
sea,  lashing  the  shores  of  Algiers,  or  leaping  to 
meet  the  thirsty  clouds,  hangs  in  green  locks 
from  the  old  wheel  like  water-kelpie's  hair. 
The  roof  is  sloped  and  ragged,  and  the  shingles 
hang  tattered  round  the  eaves.  The  stakes 
that,  driven  deep  into  the  soft  bed  of  the  river, 
form  the  dam  are  black  with  age  and  long  im- 
mersion, and  sometimes  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  great  yellow  floods  come  pouring  down  from 
the  hill-side,  scooping  out  the  clayey  banks, 
and  snapping  low-lying  trees,  the  old  dam  quiv- 
ers terribly,  and  sometimes  fairly  reels  before 
the  roaring  water.  But  in  the  sweet  summer 
time,  when  the  river  is  calm  and  clear,  it  lifts 
its  black  stumps  peacefully  from  the  flood,  and 
seems  to  find  the  repose  to  which  its  age  has  en- 
titled it. 

But  Burnic's  Mill,  though  old,  does  good  serv- 
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ice,  let  me  tell  you.  All  day  long,  except 
in  days  of  great  drought,  the  slimy  old  wheel 
clacks  round  and  round,  and  clouds  of  white 
dust  fly  before  the  doors,  where  corn  enters  and 
flour  comes  out.  For  old  Miller  Burnie  is  an 
industrious  man,  who  works  through  rain  and 
shine,  and  folks  in  the  neighborhood  say  that 
pretty  flaxen-haired  Mary  Burnie  will  have  a 
nice  penny  when  he  dies. 

Oh,  pretty,  winsome  Mary  Burnie,  if  ever 
there  was  the  type  of  a  merry  miller's  daughter, 
it  is  you !  The  clack  of  the  mill  on  summer 
days  is  not  more  cheery  than  your  voice,  and 
the  young  fellows  that  toil  among  the  sacks  with 
powdered  jackets  and  floury  faces,  would,  any 
one  of  them,  leap  into  the  mill-dam  and  take 
their  chances  under  the  wheel  for  one  glance 
from  your  bright  blue  eyes. 

But  Mary  Burnie,  when  she  trips  down  to  the 
mill  from  the  snug  farm-house  on  the  heights, 
does  not  care  to  look  much  among  the  dusty 
jackets  and  floury  faces,  for  her  eyes  are  always 
bent  straight  upon  the  little  shed  where  Miller 
Burnie  has  his  office,  and  where  his  gay  young 
foreman,  Tip,  keeps  his  books. 

It  has  been  long  a  settled  affair  between  Tip 
and  Mary.  They  arranged  it  between  them- 
selves one  day  returning  in  the  wagon  from 
camp-meeting,  and  the  next  day  Miller  Burnie 
was  notified  of  the  fact  by  his  dutiful  little 
daughter.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Miller  knew  all  about  it  months  before  that, 
for  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  surprised,  and 
only  laughed  and  said,  God  be  with  them  ! 

So  from  that  day  forward,  on  all  Sundays 
and  holidays,  Mary  was  splendidly  gallanted  ev- 
ery where  by  Tip,  who,  in  a  short-waisted  green 
coat  and  purple-flowered  waistcoat,  cut  so  mag- 
nificent a  figure  that  half  the  young  millers Jhad 
like  to  die  with  envy. 

Things  went  on  gallantly  with  the  pair  for 
some  months.  Tip  was  the  best  of  lovers,  the 
most  exemplary  of  foremen,  and  poor,  fond, 
bright-eyed  Mary  Burnie  almost  doubted  if 
there  could  be  a  heaven  happier  than  the  life 
she  led  by  the  calm  Passaic.  She  was  not 
clever,  to  be  sure,  like  Nellie  Bryce,  who  had 
received  a  New  York  education,  and  could  talk 
French  and  play  on  the  piano,  but  she  was  satis- 
fied in  her  innocence,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
sun-burned,  little-waisted,  handsome  Tip,  loved 
her  better  than  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Very  few  people  can  be  worldly  happy  with- 
out causing  somebody  else  pain.  Our  extra 
good  fortune  has  generally  been  subtracted  from 
some  one's  total  of  joy,  and  while  we  laugh  and 
snap  our  fingers  over  the  legacy  or  the  love,  we 
never  think  of  the  neighbor  who  is  mourning 
perhaps  for  both. 

Miss  Nellie  Bryce  did  not  behold  unmoved 
Mary  Burnie's  conquest  of  the  gallant  Tip.  She 
had  thought  that  her  own  varied  accomplish- 
ments, the  "extras,"  in  fact,  of  a  fashionable 
boarding-school,  had  effected  an  impression  on 
that  gay  youth's  heart ;  and,  indeed,  if  Master 
Tip  could  remember  all  he  said  on  one  certain 


moonlight  night,  the  young  lady  had  tolerably 
good  grounds  for  her  belief.  For  Tip,  I  grieve 
to  say,  was  a  young  man  of  a  facile  disposition, 
and  something  like  a  privateer,  was  willing  to 
sail  under  more  flags  than  one.  And  Nellie 
Bryce  was  one  who  was  not  to  be  baffled  with 
impunity.  She  was  a  strong-hearted,  strong- 
minded  woman,  full  of  fierce  passions  and  un- 
relenting resolves,  and  her  hates  and  resolutions 
were  both  equally  strong.  She  hated  poor 
Mary  Burnie  for  taking  her  lover  from  her,  and 
she  resolved  to  be  revenged. 

There  was  no  mistaking  it — although  Mary 
Burnie  did  her  little  best  to  mistake  it — there 
was  no  mistaking  it,  but  of  late  Tip  Clarke  was 
changed.  He  had  grown  moody  and  sullen, 
he  whose  face  used  to  shine  with  perpetual  sun- 
light, and  he  no  longer  seemed  to  take  the  same 
pleasure  in  gallanting  pretty  Mary  Burnie  on 
Sundays  in  his  wonderful  green  coat  and  purple 
vest.  Nay,  even  once  or  twice  he  had  come 
home  with  a  thick  voice  and  flushed  counte- 
nance, and  Mary  had  heard  him  out  on  the  stoop 
with  his  companions  blaspheming  with  a  drunk- 
en tongue.  Poor  thing!  she  suffered  very  si- 
lently, but  suffered  none  the  less.  Telling  no 
one,  not  even  her  old  father,  but  wasting  on  Tip 
a  whole  mine  of  love,  which  the  more  she  be- 
stowed upon  him,  the  more  morose  and  sullen 
he  became,  as  if  he  did  not  care  for  it,  or  felt 
that  he  did  not  deserve  it. 

Mary  moped  and  grew  pale,  but  said  not  a 
word  of  her  sorrow  to  Tip,  though  she  could  not 
help  noticing  the  difference  in  his  air  when  he 
walked  beside  her,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
avoided  her  glance ;  he  who  used  to  spend  holi- 
day hours  looking  into  her  eyes.  She  was  per- 
plexed too,  by  the  strange  ways  of  Nellie  Bryce, 
who,  when  she  met  her,  laughed  in  her  face  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and  scorn.  Mary 
shrank  from  this  bold  girl,  and  passed  with  low- 
ered eyes  when  they  met. 

One  evening,  in  the  months  when  autumn 
was  making  his  fire  in  the  woods,  and  the  crests 
above  Burnie's  Mill  were  blazing  with  scarlet 
foliage,  Mary  Burnie  walked,  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, as  the  dusk  fell,  down  by  the  silent  mill, 
and  out  on  a  little  tongue  of  land  that  jutted 
into  the  river  a  little  above  the  dam.  It  was  a 
favorite  spot  with  her  for  such  innocent  musings 
as  she  indulged  in.  Poor  innocent  bird  !  she 
had  but  a  limited  range  of  thought.  What  Tip 
said  and  did,  and  whether  he  would  like  her  in 
her  new  bonnet.  But  then  her  love  was  so 
good  and  pure,  and  her  heart  so  tender,  that 
one  would  scarce  wish  that  she  had  been  taught 
the  "extras"  of  Madame  Cancan's  establish- 
ment. 

It  was  a  quiet,  pretty  spot,  that  little  tongue 
of  land  on  which  Mary  Burnie  loved  to  dream. 
A  thick  brush  of  sumach  and  sassafras  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  Hose  of  Sharon,  covered 
the  soil,  and  dipped  the  tips  of  their  branches 
into  the  stream.  There  were  paths  worn  through 
the  underwood  by  Mary's  tiny  little  feet,  and 
the  cover  was  so  thick  that  the  sweet  bird  might 
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nestle  there  all  day  long,  and  one  pass  within 
a  few  feet  of  her  and  he  none  the  wiser. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  however,  her 
musings  in  the  sumach  grove  were  of  a  sadder 
nature  than  usual.  Her  heart  instinctively 
seemed  to  prophesy  disaster,  and  more  than 
ever  she  felt  that  Tip  Clarke  was  changed  to 
her.  She  seated  herself  in  a  clump  of  bushes, 
and  sighed  and  sorrowed  as  the  stream  stole  by. 

Presently  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  not 
quite  alone  in  her  retreat.  Voices,  muffled  by 
the  intervening  leaves,  struck  on  her  ear,  and, 
alas !  it  seemed  that  both  were  familiar.  She 
listened,  and  ah !  what  ears  love  has,  when  it 
scents  misfortune ! 

"But  you  love  her  still,  Tip.  I  know  it. 
You  have  lied  to  me  as  to  her,  and  I  will  not 
be  your  dupe." 

"  On  my  soul,  Nellie,  you  wrong  me.  Let 
this  kiss  prove  it.  I  only  wait  for  some  oppor- 
tunity to  rid  myself  of  this  engagement.  It 
was  a  passing  fancy.  I  am  net  fit  for  her,  or 
she  for  me.  I  feel  ambitions  stirring  within 
me  that  she  could  never  sympathize  with  or 
gratify.  I  want  a  woman  who  can  aid  me  in 
my  struggle  with  life,  not  a  clog  to  chain  me  to 
a  wretched  farm  and  a  crazy  mill.    Now  you — " 

"I!  I  will  go  with  you  out  into  the  world. 
We  are  both  clever,  Tip,  you  and  I.  We  will, 
together,  conquer  fortune.  A  man  who  has  a 
wife  that  comprehends  him,  has  more  than  half 
won  the  Battle  of  Life.  But  swear  to  me  that 
before  next  Sunday  you  will  break  off  this  en- 
gagement with  Mary  Burnie." 

"I  swear  it,  Nellie  Bryce.  I  swear  it  by  all 
that  I  hold  sacred.  By  my  old  mother's  gray 
hairs !" 

A  kiss — a  long,  long  kiss  came  fluttering 
through  the  leaves,  and  the  voices  faded ;  and 
a  white,  white  face,  that  had  been  buried  in  the 
grass  as  if  it  would  have  sought  a  living  grave, 
rose  up,  and  there  never  on  earth  was  seen  a 
countenance  more  convulsed  with  sorrow  than 
that  which  Mary  Burnie  upturned  to  the  rising 
moon. 

****** 

"Where  is  Mary?  Winsome,  pretty  Mary 
Burnie  ?  She  is  not  at  home ;  she  is  not  at 
the  mill ;  the  neighbors  know  naught  of  her. 
Whore  is  blue-eyed  Mary  Burnie  ? 

The  questioning  echoed  through  the  mill, 
and  across  the  moonlit  fields,  and  Tip's  face 
grew  pale  as  the  hours  went  by  and  the  cries  of 
the  seekers  were  unanswered.  The  old  father 
— old  Miller  Burnie,  with  his  gray  locks  float- 
ing in  the  night  air — ran  here  and  there  calling 
his  daughter.  The  mill-men,  who  lived  close 
by,  divided  into  searching  parties,  and  sought 
every  where  for  the  lost  child.  Even  hard- 
hearted Nellie  Bryce,  as  the  time  went  by,  felt 
an  unwonted  pang  in  her  heart,  as  if  she  pre- 
saged some  terrible  disaster. 

Mary  was  not  to  be  found.  They  had  sought 
through  loft  and  garret,  and  mill  and  woods, 
mid  yet  she  was  not  found.  All  thoughts  cen- 
tred on  one  awful  suggestion,  yet  none  dared 


to  utter  it.  At  last  old  Miller  Burnie,  choking 
his  terror  with  a  strong  hand,  said,  bravely, 
"Boys!  let  us  drag  the  mill-pond." 

The  whole  village  crowded  on  the  dam  to 
watch.  The  light  of  torches  flashed  over  the 
water,  mingling  with  the  sad  moonshine,  that 
seemed  like  a  sorrow  that  could  not  be  driven 
away.  Old  Burnie  stood  in  one  of  the  boats, 
pale  but  stalwart,  and  with  voice  and  action 
directed  the  throwing  of  the  nets  that  each  time 
came  up  empty,  with  a  "God  be  thanked!" 
from  all  on  shore. 

"She  can  not  be  here!"  murmured  the  old 
father;  "there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  place  un- 
searched." 

Suddenly  a  loud  shout  arose  from  the  mill- 
dam  ;  a  wailing  shout,  that  told  its  tale.  Not 
the  triumphal  jubilation  of  danger  passed,  but 
the  cry  of  terror  for  death  encountered. 

There  was  Tip  stooping  down  over  the  black, 
slippery  logs,  and  immediately  under  these  rose 
out  of  the  water  a  great  white  swash  of  gar- 
ments, and  then  a  pale,  discolored  face  floated 
into  the  mingling  torch-light  and  moon-light. 
Poor  Father  Burnie  fell  in  the  boat  like  one 
dead,  and  hard-hearted  Nellie  Bryce  turned 
away,  and  walked,  sore-hearted,  homeward. 

They  carried  Mary  Burnie  home — no  longer 
pretty,  winsome  Mary,  but  livid  and  discolored 
— and  the  village  gossips  guessed  that  she  had 
missed  her  footing,  and  so  fallen  in.  But  two 
people  guessed  better  than  that ;  and  Tip,  who 
found  a  handkerchief,  marked  with  her  initials, 
in  the  sumach  clump,  and  Nellie  Bryce,  who 
saw  him  find  it,  knew  that  they  had  murdered 
that  gentle  heart. 

****** 

Some  five  months  after  a  paper  came  to 
Widow  Clarke,  with  a  small  paragraph  marked 
in  black  ink,  telling  Iioav  Lieutenant  Clarke,  of 
the  Nicaraguan  army,  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Costa  Ricans,  had  been  brutally  butchered. 
And  Nellie  Bryce  heard  the  news;  and  that 
night  the  hard  heart  was  melted,  and  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  God  who  punishes  as  well  as 
rewards. 


THE  GREAT  EPIDEMICS. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

RECENT  events  have  invested  this  pestilence 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  our  country  with 
new  and  terrible  interest.  We  have  seen  it 
marchirfg  northward  with  steady  pace,  seizing 
upon  city  after  city  in  its  path,  and  ruthlessly 
devastating  each  town  which  it  had  stormed. 
The  wail  of  the  mourners  has  scarcely  died  out 
of  our  ears ;  the  gloom  of  the  funerals  still  shad- 
ows our  hearts.  We  have  gazed  sadly  and 
helplessly  at  the  doomed  cities,  while  they  laj 
swooning  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  merciless 
pestilence. 

Like  all  other  epidemics,  yellow  fever  hides 
its  origin  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  These  giant 
devastators  of  nations  have  had  no  chroniclers  to 
record  their  birth  and  early  history.  Nursing 
their  tremendous   potencies   in   some   obscure 
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corner  of  the  earth  till  they  have  arrived  at 
adult  vigor,  their  assault  is  always  as  sudden 
and  impetuous  as  that  of  the  hurricane.  Some 
physicians  imagine  they  can  find  this  fever  de- 
scribed in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  but  they 
forget  that  the  peculiar  symptoms  on  which  they 
rely  to  establish  the  identity — black  vomit  and 
yellowness  of  the  skin — are  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  the  disease  in  question,  but  may  be,  and 
have  been  found  attendant  upon  quite  a  variety 
of  acute  and  chronic  disorders.  The  prevalent 
opinion  among  those  who  have  investigated  the 
subject  is,  that  the  disease  is  of  modern  origin ; 
and  some  facts  seem  to  connect  it  mysteriously 
with  that  dark  blot  upon  the  world's  commerce, 
the  Slave-trade.  It  certainly  made  its  appear- 
ance simultaneously  with  the  inauguration  of 
that  infamous  traffic,  and  some  of  our  Southern 
physicians  are  convinced  that  it,  like  the  blacks, 
was  imported  from  Africa. 

However  that  may  be,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  existence  till  near  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  although  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  the  companions  of 
Columbus  suffered  from  it.  The  sallow  hue  of 
those  who  returned,  the  suddenness  of  the  seiz- 
ure, and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  ran 
its  course,  are  the  only  facts  relied  on  to  estab- 
lish this  opinion.  The  ordinary  diseases  of  the 
climate,  however,  are  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce sallowness,  while  the  malignity  and  speedy 
fatality  of  the  disorders  which  affected  the  ear- 
liest European  visitors  to  the  shores  of  this  "West- 
ern world,  excite  no  astonishment  in  the  mind 
of  the  physician  who  has  seen  and  treated  the 
terrible  congestive  fevers  of  our  Southern  States. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  Pere  Du- 
tertre  is  the  earliest  writer  who  can  be  said  to 
have  alluded  to  this  frightful  scourge  of  the 
warmer  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  saw  it  in 
1635,  in  the  Antilles,  and  expressly  tells  us  that 
before  that  time  it  was  unknown  in  those  islands. 
He  called  it  Coup  de  Barre,  in  allusion  to  the 
severe  muscular  pains  which  accompany  it,  and 
which  could  only  be  compared  to  heavy  blows. 
He  also  alludes  to  the  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
and  believes  in  the  importation  of  the  malady. 
In  1G47  it  was  in  Barbadoes,  whence  it  spread 
to  other  "West  India  islands.  Pere  Labat,  on 
landing  at  Martinique,  in  1G49,  found  it  raging 
there.  The  monks  in  the  convent  of  his  order 
suffered  severely.  He  says  that  he  had  it  twice 
in  his  own  person,  and  speaks  of  those  scenes 
which  have  since  his  day  become  too  familiar  to 
American  medical  men — the  bleedings  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  stomach  ;  the  "  walking  cases" 
dropping  dead  in  the  street,  and  other  charac- 
teristic phenomena  which  we  now  witness  so 
often  in  New  Orleans  and  Charleston. '  He  tells 
us  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  Martinique 
by  a  ship-of-war,  the  Oriflainmc,  coming  from 
Siam,  which  contracted  the  disease  by  touching 
at  a  Brazilian  port.  Hence  one  of  tho  numer- 
ous aliases  of  yellow  fever,  Afafalc  Siam.  The 
earliest  epidemic  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  occurred  in  1G03,  at  Boston,  into  which 


city  it  was  believed  to  be  imported  from  Martin- 
ique, by  the  fleet"  under  Admiral  Wheeler. 

Since  then  it  was  unfortunately  too  well 
known  to  our  ancestors  over  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast.  Numerous  epidemios  of  it  have  been  re- 
corded by  our  earlier  medical  writers.  Their 
accounts,  however,  must  be  closely  examined, 
as  this  disease  and  bilious  fever  wrere  then  al- 
most universally,  as  they  are  now  often,  con- 
founded. Many  of  the  so-called  epidemics  of 
yellow  fever  were  only  high  grades  of  bilious 
fever,  occurring  in  an  uncommonly  unhealthy 
autumn.  Such,  for  example,  was  unquestion- 
ably the  so-called  yellow  fever  of  Virginia  in 
1741-2.  With  all  these  allowances,  however, 
we  shall  find  that  this  malignant  pestilence  was 
any  thing  but  uncommon  in  our  growing  sea- 
ports during  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  is  a  marked  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes yellow  fever  from  the  other  epidemics 
which  we  have  been  considering  in  this  series 
of  articles.  Plague,  we  have  seen,  has  ravaged 
the  earth  from  the  torrid  sands  of  Africa  to  the 
icy  mountains  of  Norway ;  cholera  has  stricken 
down  its  victims  alike  on  the  steaming  deltas  of 
the  tropics  and  th*e  cold  plains  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia ;  but  yellow  fever  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
hot  climates,  and  is  consequently  confined  to  a 
particular  zone.  It  requires  a  certain  amount 
and  duration  of  heat  to  awaken  it  to  life,  and  can 
never  prevail  where  Indian  corn  will  not  ripen. 
Nor  does  it  only  haunt  a  particular  zone,  but  a 
special  portion  of  that  zone.  It  is  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  hot  coasts  of  the  At- 
lantic and  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  Bil- 
ious fever,  and  the  pernicious  and  congestive 
varieties  of  the  paludal  fevers,  prevail  alike  in 
all  the  hot  regions  of  the  world,  but  yellow  fever 
infests  a  limited  portion  of  the  lands  "too  near 
the  sun."  While  it  has  ravaged  repeatedly  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  it 
has  never  made  its  appearance  in  the  Levant  or 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  While  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Atlantic  have  over  and  over  again 
been  swept  by  it  as  by  a  tornado,  the  archi- 
pelagoes of  the  Pacific  have  never  heard  its 
name. 

It  loves  the  haunts  of  men,  frequents  cities, 
garrisons,  and  ships,  but  never  gets  far  from  the 
sea-coast,  except  along  navigable  rivers.  Only 
in  violent  epidemics  is  it  wont  to  scourge  rural 
populations,  and  has  never  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating the  heart  of  the  continent.  It  thus  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  both  endemic  and  epi- 
demic diseases.  In  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
tropics  it  is  rarely  or  never  absent.  In  high- 
er latitudes,  as  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and 
Charleston,  it  is  frequently  present,  but  does 
not  prevail,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  sum- 
mer. Farther  north,  it  is  only  an  occasional 
visitant,  and  always  epidemic.  A  marked  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  common  and  the  epi- 
demic forms — so  striking,  indeed,  that  some 
have  considered  them  as  two  distinct  diseases. 
Physicians,  who  have  seen  both  forms,  recognize 
the  deadly  epidemic  variety  at  once,  and  can 
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almost  predict  from  the  first  case  the  probable 
extent  of  the  visitation. 

Those  who  like  to  trace  coincidences,  have 
not  failed  to  point  out  that  epidemic  yellow  fe- 
ver moves  in  cycles  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years. 
Thus,  in  1762  the  disease  prevailed  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  did  not  visit  that  city  again  till 
1793,  thirty-one  years  later.  At  this  time  there 
was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  general  activ- 
ity of  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  Thus,  in  1791 
it  was  in  New  York,  in  1791  in  Baltimore  ;  and 
it  continued  to  rage,  summer  after  summer, 
among  the  different  cities,  till  1804,  when  it  sub- 
sided, to  break  out  again  in  1819,  fifteen  years 
later.  This  period  of  activity  lasted  till  1824  ; 
and  again,  in  1854,  thirty  years  later,  we  have 
had  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

As  our  space  is  limited,  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  account  of  a  few  characteristic 
epidemics.  The  first  which  will  attract  our  at- 
tention is  that  which  revolved  around  the  pesti- 
lence of  1793  in  Philadelphia.  The  origin  of 
this  well-known  epidemic  is  still  in  doubt,  al- 
though it  has  been  discussed  by  some  of  the 
most  able  of  medical  controversialists.  With- 
out committing  ourselves  to*  any  theory  of  its 
origin  or  spread,  we  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
pestilence. 

In  April,  1792,  the  ship  Hanlcey  sailed  from 
England  with  more  than  two  hundred  emigrants 
on  board,  for  a  new  settlement  at  Bulama,  a 
fertile  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  There 
was  no  accommodation  for  them  on  shore,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  ship  their 
head-quarters  during  their  stay  of  several  months 
at  the  island.  A  fever  soon  broke  out  among 
them,  and  became  extremely  malignant.  No 
attention  being  paid  to  cleanliness — the  clothes, 
bedding,  etc.,  of  the  sick  and  dead  being  allowed 
to  remain  on  board — the  fever  was  so  fatal  that 
when  the  time  for  which  the  ship  had  been  char- 
tered expired,  there  were  no  seamen  left  to  nav- 
igate her.  She  therefore  went  to  sea  with  the 
captain,  the  mate,  one  of  the  settlers,  and  two 
sailors,  three-fourths  of  the  original  number 
having  perished. 

In  February,  1793,  the  Hankey  entered  the 
carenage  at  St.  George,  in  the  island  of  Gran- 
ada. Shortly  afterward  a  malignant  fever  broke 
out  at  that  port.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
were  attacked,  and  one  out  of  every  five  died. 
The  vessels  in  port  suffered  severely.  Out  of 
five  hundred  regular  sailors,  two  hundred  died. 
The  severity  of  the  fever  caused  Chisholm  to 
call  it  Nova  Pestis,  for  which  he  has  been  sharp- 
ly criticised.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  physicians  of  the  South,  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  seeing  yellow  fever, 
were  struck  with  the  uncommon  malignity  of 
the  recent  epidemic,  and  that  many  of  them  en- 
tertain an  opinion  concerning  it  very  much  like 
that  which  Chisholm  promulgated  concerning  the 
pestilence  of  1793.  Pew,  medical  men  approach- 
ed the  bedside  of  a  patient  laboring  under  the 
Norfolk  fever  without  being  painfully  sensible 


of  the  presence  of  a  morbid  element  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.  Chisholm  traces  the 
subsequent  frightful  epidemic  which  so  severely 
scourged  the  United  States  and  the  West  In- 
dies to  this  importation.  This  has  been  stoutly- 
denied,  and  the  whole  subject  will  be  discussed 
in  a  future  article. 

The  most  terrible  of  these  visitations  of  yel- 
low fever  in  that  pestilential  year  was  the  well- 
known  epidemic  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Chis- 
holm was  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was 
imported  into  that  city  from  the  West  Indies ; 
Dr.  Rush,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  attributed 
its  origin  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  some  dam- 
aged coffee.  In  deciding  the  question,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  whence  this  coffee  came, 
a  point  upon  which  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
nothing  whatever. 

The  situation  of  Philadelphia  is  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  It  lies  upon  a  low  and 
level  tract  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  and  the  disposition  of  its  authorities  to 
make  streets  with  very  low  grades,  adds  to  the 
natural  difficulty  of  ventilation.  Hence,  it  is 
one  of  the  hottest  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  being  usually  sev- 
eral degrees  higher  than  in  Baltimore,  which  is 
one  degree  of  latitude  further  south.  Deveze, 
the  Prench  physician  who  had  charge  of  the 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  complained  that  the  heat 
was  more  oppressive  than  in  his  former  home, 
St.  Domingo.  The  wharves,  being  built  in 
slips,  included  water  which  was  cut  off  from  the 
current  of  the  river,  so  that  the  filth  which  was 
brought  in  by  high  tide  remained  there.  Chips 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetable  matter  slowly  sunk  to 
the  bottom  and  mingled  with  the  mud,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun,  they  slow- 
ly putrefied  and  sent  up  deadly  gases  into  the 
air.  Below  the  city  were  extensive  marshes, . 
and  around  it  numerous  pools  left  by  the  re- 
moval of  clay  for  brick-making.  The  stagnant 
water,  left  here  by  the  rains,  slowly  evaporated 
during  the  summer,  and  could  not  fail  to  render 
the  city  very  unhealthy.  Hence  the  great  fre- 
quency of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ev- 
ery autumn.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  numerous  unpaved  spots 
in  which  the  water  settled,  forming  little  marsh- 
es in  different  parts  of  the  town.  At  that  time 
no  water-works  had  been  erected,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  use  wells,  which, 
being  shallow,  were  tainted  with  all  the  impuri- 
ties which  can  filter  through  the  soil  of  a  city. 
Deveze  says,  that  the  drainings  of  the  grave- 
yards found  their  way  into  some  of  these  wells, 
and  that  the  water  from  them  became  putrid 
within  twelve  hours  after  it  was  drawn. 

The  summer  of  1793  was  unusually  hot  and 
oppressive.  The  air  was  calm,  or  stirred  by  but 
feeble  breezes,  and  the  drought  was  protracted. 
During  the  month  of  July,  the  average  range 
of  the  thermometer,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, was  88°  Fahrenheit;  and  in  August,  one 
degree  lower.  '-The  dew-point  is  not  recorded, 
since  the  meteorologists  of  that  day  were  not  in 
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the  habit  of  noticing  it.  It  must  have  been 
high,  however,  for  there  was  a  universal  com- 
plaint of  an  unusual  oppressiveness  in  the  heat. 
Laborers  were  often  compelled  to  cease  work 
when  the  mercury  stood  no  higher  than  84°.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  sweat  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  dried  but  slowly.  On  the  25th  of  August 
there  was  a  heavy  rain,  the  last  which  fell  till 
the  15th  of  October. 

Early  in  August  Dr.  Rush  noticed  a  pecu- 
liar aggravation  of  the  ordinary  bilious  fever, 
which  was  then  prevalent.  On  the  6th  of  the 
month  a  young  man  was  taken  violently  ill 
with  a  fever,  which,  after  a  hemorrhage,  proved 
fatal  on  the  12th.  Shortly  after,  two  other 
young  men  sickened.  On  inquiry,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  three  had  spent  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time  in  a  counting-room  near  one 
of  the  wharves  where  a  quantity  of  damaged 
coffee  had  been  thrown  out.  This  lay  upon  the 
wharf  and  in  the  dock,  putrefying  and  emitting 
a  most  horribly  offensive  smell,  which  sickened 
many  persons  who  came  near  it.  About  the 
same  time  a  number  of  persons  living  on  Water 
Street,  between  Arch  and  Race  Streets,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  pestilential  dock,  died 
of  fever,  some  of  them  being  carried  off  in  twelve 
hours.  Dr.  Rush  maintains  that  all  the  early 
cases  of  the  disease  can  be  traced  to  this  source. 

Convinced  that  the  city  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  calamity,  this  eminent  physician  gave  the 
alarm.  At  first  it  was  met  in  the  usual  spirit 
of  trade.  The  fact  was  denied,  and  the  inform- 
ant was  ridiculed.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  information  was  only  too  true,  and  on  the 
24th  the  Governor  of  the  State  directed  the  port 
physician  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  re- 
sult of  his  investigation  was  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  fact,  that  a  malignant  fever  existed 
along  the  Delaware  front,  especially  between 
Arch  and  Race  streets,  and  in  Kensington,  and 
that  it  was  spreading  toward  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Sixty-seven  persons  were  sick  in  that 
part  of  Water  Street,  and  the  deaths  throughout 
the  city  were  estimated  at  forty.  The  bills  of 
mortality,  however,  show  that  already  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  had  perished.  On  the  26th  of  the 
month,  the  College  of  Physicians  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  in  which  they  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  yellow  fever,  and  suggested  cer- 
tain precautions  to  be  adopted. 

A  sudden  change  came  over  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  They  passed  from  apathy  and  de- 
rision to  the  wildest  alarm.  The  merchants 
and  the  United  States  authorities  hurried  away 
from  the  city.  Business  was  at  a  stand-still. 
The  infected  portion  of  Water  Street  became  a 
desert.  The  streets  and  roads  leading  into  the 
country  were  thronged  by  the  terrified  fugitives. 
Even  physicians,  dead  to  the  lofty  instincts  of 
their  profession,  fled  ignominiously  from  the 
helpless  city.  Such  was  the  alarm  that  the 
very  hospitals  were  closed.  At  this  crisis,  the 
Mayor  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  at 
the  State  House.  Some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial citizens  met  and  organized  a  permanent 


Committee  of  Public  Health.  The  poor  espe- 
cially attracted  their  attention.  They  were  la- 
boring at  once  under  the  evils  of  disease  and 
poverty.  A  hospital  was  opened  on  Bush  Hill, 
an  elevated,  dry,  and  airy  portion  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  some  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  put 
the  city  in  a  better  sanitary  condition. 

When  fairly  established,  the  disease  spared 
no  age,  sex,  nor  complexion.  Men,  indeed, 
were  more  subject  to  it  than  women,  and  the 
extremes  of  life  enjoyed  a  comparative  exemp- 
tion, those  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty 
being  most  liable  to  its  attack.  Fear  was  ob- 
served to  predispose  strongly  to  the  disease. 
Any  irregularity  of  living,  violent  and  unaccus- 
tomed exercise,  undue  exposure,  and  in  general 
any  deviation  from  accustomed  modes  of  life, 
had  a  similar  effect. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  disease  was  peculiar. 
The  eyes  were  usually  inflamed,  and  had  a  sad 
and  watery  look,  and  sometimes  an  unnatural 
brilliancy  and  ferocity.  The  face  was  lividly 
flushed  or  dusky,  and  its  expression  gloomy 
and  downcast.  Toward  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  sometimes  not  till  after  death,  it  as- 
sumed the  yellow  hue  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  common  name  of  the  fever.  A  dark  mat- 
ter, like  coffee-grounds,  was  rejected  from  the 
stomach,  and  this  symptom  also  has  increased 
the  nomenclature  of  the  malady,  by  the  sig- 
nificant title,  Black  Vomit.  The  mental  con- 
dition was  various.  Occasionally  there  was  de- 
lirium, but  ordinarily  the  faculties  remained  ap- 
parently unimpaired.  Dr.  Rush  has  observed  a 
tendency  to  self-deception,  the  patients  being 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  af- 
flicted with  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Pie  has 
also  told  us  that  there  was  usually  great  de- 
pression of  spirits  and  irritability  of  temper. 
This  differs  from  the  mental  condition  ordinari- 
ly observed  in  epidemics  of  this  disease.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  hardihood  and  self-possession 
painful  to  the  beholders.  The  victims  are  fully 
conscious  of  their  condition,  laugh  at  their  din- 
gy complexions,  and  find  subjects  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  most  frightful  accompaniments  of 
their  malady. 

The  ' '  walking  cases"  were  observed  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  great  epidemics  in  yellow  fever. 
In  some  of  these  the  patient  appeared  to  enjoy 
his  habitual  health,  till  suddenly  he  was  seized 
with  an  indefinable  terror  and  a  universal  trem- 
bling ;  he  fell  senseless,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  persons  so  affect- 
ed experienced  a  vague  uneasiness,  to  which  they 
attached  but  little  importance.  They  maintain- 
ed that  they  were  not  sick,  that  they  had  only  a 
slight  indisposition,  arising  from  cold  or  impru- 
dence in  diet,  that  it  would  soon  pass  off  of  it- 
self. The  physician,  on  examining  them,  de- 
tected signs  of  the  most  profound  disturbance  of 
the  vital  organs,  but  could  not  convince  either 
them  or  their  friends  of  their  danger.  They 
continued  to  walk  about  and  attend  to  their 
business  or  pleasure  for  the  few  hours  of  life 
which  remained  to  them. 
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These  cases  are,  as  has  already  been  said, 
common  in  all  countries  where  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails. Dr.  Fergusson  tells  us  of  an  officer  who, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  rose  from  his  bed 
in  perfect  possession  of  his  senses,  dressed  him- 
self, went  to  the  market,  bought  fruit,  and  re- 
turned to  his  room,  where,"  he  shortly  expired 
in  a  torrent  of  black  vomit."  In  New  Orleans, 
during  the  epidemic  of  1853,  a  physician,  going 
into  a  livery-stable,  noticed  one  of  the  men  sit- 
ting on  a  wheel-barrow.  He  asked  after  his 
health,  and  received  for  reply  that  he  was  per- 
fectly well.  "  My  good  fellow !"  urged  the  doc- 
tor, "you  ought  to  go  immediately  home  and 
attend  to  yourself;  you  are  dangerously  ill  with 
the  yellow  fever."  The  man  laughed  at  him, 
and  rose  to  attend  to  his  duties.  In  a  few  hours 
he  was  dead.  One  more  case  to  illustrate  this 
peculiar  feature  of  yellow  fever  and  this  digres- 
sion will  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  quoted 
from  Humboldt : 

"  A  person  with  whom  I  was  on  friendly  terms 
during  my  stay  in  Mexico,  had  spent  a  very  lit- 
tle time  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  his  first  trip  from  Eu- 
rope to  America.  He  arrived  at  Jalapa  with- 
out experiencing  any  sensation  to  apprise  him 
of  the  danger  in  which  he  soon  found  himself. 
'You  will  have  the  vomito  this  evening,'  grave- 
ly remarked  the  Indian  barber  who  was  lath- 
ering his  face,  '  the  soap  dries  as  fast  as  I  put 
it  on ;  it  is  a  sign  which  I  never  knew  to  fail, 
and  for  twenty  years  I  have  shaved  the  chap- 
etons  who  pass  through  this  city  on  their  way 
to  Mexico.  Out  of  every  five  of  them  three 
die.'  This  sentence  of  death  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveler,  who 
was  at  great  pains  to  explain  to  the  Indian 
how  exaggerated  was  his  estimate,  and  that 
a  great  heat  of  the  skin  by  no  means  proves 
the  existence  of  infectious  fever ;  but  the  barber 
persisted  in  his  prognosis.  The  disease  declared 
itself  a  few  hours  afterward,  and  the  traveler, 
already  on  his  way  to  Perote,  was  obliged  to 
have  himself  carried  back  to  Jalapa,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  falling  a  victim  to  the  violence 
of  the  vomito" 

The  disease  gradually  increased  in  severity 
till  it  reached  its  height  on  the  11th  of  October, 
on  which  day  it  swept  into  eternity  119  souls; 
a  fearful  mortality  for  a  population  originally 
only  f>0,000,  and  now  greatly  diminished  by 
flight  and  death.  The  entire  number  of  deaths 
in  the  city  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  9th  of 
November  was  4014.  It  is  supposed  that,  in 
addition  to  these,  500  persons  who  had  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  the  city  died  of  it  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

The  blacks,  who  escape  the  fever  in  ordinary 
seasons,  enjoyed  no  exemption  at  this  time.  The 
same  fact  has  been  observed  in  all  the  violent 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  and  has  led  some  to 
believe  that  there  are  two  distinct  maladies  con- 
founded under  this  name.  Prisoners  in  the 
jail,  and  those  families  who  voluntarily  impris- 
oned themselves,  escaped  the  disorder.  Dr.  Kush 
has  noticed  the  remarkable  immunity  afforded 


by  certain  employments.  Thus,  out  of  nearly 
a  hundred  butchers  who  remained  in  the  city, 
and  most  of  whom  attended  market  daily,  only 
three  died.  Strangely  enough,  a  similar  exemp- 
tion was  enjoyed  by  persons  whom  we  should 
suppose  to  be  specially  liable  to  infection.  The 
grave-diggers  very  generally  escaped;  out  of 
forty  scavengers  employed  in  removing  the  dirt 
of  the  streets,  only  one  sickened  and  died  ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  case  of  fever  among  labor- 
ers employed  in  digging  cellars. 

By  the  12th  of  September  the  whole  city  was 
infected.  Narrow  streets  and  alleys,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  suffered  most  severely.  In 
the  latter  few  escaped.  Even  those  residents 
who  were  not  actually  sick  with  the  fever,  gave 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  poison  by  vari- 
ous external  signs,  such  as  yellowness  of  the  eyes, 
sallowness  of  the  skin,  preternatural  quickness 
of  the  pulse,  yellow  sweats  of  an  offensive  smell 
resembling  that  of  the  washings  of  a  gun,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  poisoned  condition  of  the 
blood.  Country  people  who  visited  the  city  and 
remained  in  it  but  a  few  hours  were  attacked 
by  the  disease  and  died. 

The  streets  now  put  on  the  aspect  of  desola- 
tion, so  common  during  the  prevalence  of  mor- 
tal disease.  More  than  half  the  houses  were 
shut  up ;  grass  grew  up  between  the  bricks  of 
great  thoroughfares ;  and  an  ominous  silence 
reigned  at  mid-day.  The  passer-by  heard  only 
the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps,  or  the  dull  rum- 
ble of  the  dead-cart,  and  the  cry  of  its  driver, 
"Bring  out  your  dead!"  He  saw  none  of  the 
activity  of  a  great  city,  no  groups  of  people  hur- 
rying along  in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure  ; 
only  now  and  then  an  anxious  and  agitated  face 
looked  hurriedly  at  him,  as  its  owner  hastened 
to  summon  the  physician,  the  nurse,  or  the  sex- 
ton to  the  side  of  some  loved  one.  The  streets 
which  led  to  the  cemeteries  still  retained  a 
ghastly  imitation  of  the  old  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  in  the  heavy,  slow,  continuous  roll  of 
the  hearse.  At  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
was  that  sad  sound  out  of  the  ears  of  the  dwell- 
ers along  these  dismal  thoroughfares.  Funer- 
al processions  were  given  up,  bells  ceased  to  toll, 
but  at  all  hours  those  who  were  in  the  streets 
met  corpses  driven  to  their  last  home,  often 
alone,  sometimes  with  half  a  dozen  relatives  or 
friends  following  at  a  distance,  for  fear  of  con- 
tagion. 

At  first,  when  the  disease  had  fully  establish- 
ed itself,  the  city  resounded  with  the  noise  of 
lamentations.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  voices  of  wailing  women  and  children 
were  heard  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
plague-smitten  houses.  Later  in  the  pestilence, 
however,  "  grief  descended  below  weeping,"  and 
the  blows  of  fate  were  received  with  a  silent, 
sullen  resignation.  A  settled  gloom  rested  upon 
every  brow  ;  no  cheerful  face  met  the  eye.  An 
eminent  physician  records  the  shock  given  to 
his  feelings  by  seeing  a  little  child  look  up  into 
his  face  and  smile.  "I  was  strangely  affected 
with  this  sight  (so  discordant  to  my  feelings  and 
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the  state  of  the  city)  before  I  recollected  the 
a«re  and  ignorance  of  the  child.  I  was  confined 
the  next  day  by  an  attack  of  the  fever,  and  was 
sorry  to  hear,  upon  my  recovery,  that  the  father 
and  mother  of  this  little  creature  died  a  few 
days  after  my  last  visit  to  them." 

The  moral  effects  of  this  pestilence  were  not 
so  deplorable  as  those  which  have  been  record- 
ed of  other  visitations.  Its  influence  seemed 
saddening  and  softening  rather  than  hardening. 
Robberies  were  rare,  only  two  occurring  in  more 
than  two  months,  although  many  hundred  houses 
were  left  wholly  unguarded.  Sympathy  was  ex- 
cited on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  a 
thousand  acts  of  open  and  secret  benevolence 
soothed  the  pathway  to  the  grave.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  were  conspicuous  here  as  elsewhere ; 
so  were  the  clergy  of  all  the  religious  denomin- 
ations ;  and  a  few  benevolent  negroes,  trusting 
to  the  supposed  immunity  of  their  race,  render- 
ed invaluable  sendees  to  the  sick.  The  neigh- 
boring cities,  and  indeed  the  whole  country, 
sympathized  with  the  capital,  and  sent  liberal 
contributions  of  money,  provisions,  and  fuel. 

Still  the  pestilence  raged  with  unabated  vio- 
lence. The  stagnant  air  teemed  with  deadly 
vapors.  Scarcely  a  breeze  ruffled  the  unbroken 
calm.  The  light  of  the  sun,  shining  steadily 
in  the  sky,  became  hateful  to  those  who  were 
sickening  under  his  beams.  In  vain  they  look- 
ed up  to  the  unmerciful  heavens  for  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud.  The  blue  arch  bent  over  them,  hot 
and  stifling,  like  the  dome  of  a  furnace.  Anx- 
iously did  they  look  for  the  change  of  the  moon, 
in  the  hope  of  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  but  no  change  came,  no  breeze 
blew,  no  rain  fell.  Occasionally  a  haze  would 
overspread  the  sky,  light  clouds  would  form, 
and  supplicating  eyes  would  gaze  upon  the 
mocking  promise,  only  to  see  it  fade  away  into 
the  general  vapor  that  had  no  healing  in  its 
misty  wings.  So  the  hot  September  wore  away, 
and  October,  usually  so  balmy,  arrived,  but  only 
brought  increased  mortality.  The  springs  and 
wells  began  to  fail ;  the  pastures  were  burnt  up; 
the  dust  extended  two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  To  add  to  the  universal  distress,  med- 
ical aid  began  to  fail  the  people.  Some  of  the 
physicians  had  fled,  many  were  dead,  more 
were  sick,  and  all  were  worn  down  with  extreme 
fatigue.  In  one  day  it  was  estimated  that  six 
thousand  persons  lay  burning  with  fever,  and 
that  only  three  medical  men  were  able  to  be  out 
of  their  houses.  The  stoutest  hearts  now  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  despair  reigned  supreme  over 
the  city.  At  this  moment,  as  if  to  verify  the 
adage,  "  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity," 
a  change  took  place.  Dark  clouds  gathered 
over  the  sky,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  the 
long-desired,  the  prayed  for,  the  benignant  rain, 
came  pouring  upon  the  panting  city.  The  pes- 
tilence had  received  its  death-blovr.  The  num- 
ber of  the  sick  immediately  diminished,  and  by 
the  9th  of  November  the  plague  was  over. 

General  statements  have  far  less  force  than 
the  record  of  individual  feelings,  and  as  the  ob- 


ject of  this  sketch  is  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
visitation  of  a  great  pestilence,  a  brief  extract 
from  a  record  of  personal  experience  can  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Dr.  Rush  has  not  only  given  us  a  history  of 
the  disease,  but  has  also  left  us  a  sketch  of  his 
own  personal  experience  and  feelings.  His 
wife  and  children  had  gone  to  the  country  on  a 
visit,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  and 
his  family  consisted  of  his  mother,  his  sister, 
who  had  unfortunately  selected  this  season  to 
visit  him,  and  two  servants.  He  had  five  stu- 
dents, three  of  whom  took  rooms  in  his  house 
after  the  disease  had  made  some  progress.  The 
whole  of  them  were  actively  engaged  in  prac- 
tice. The  Doctor  visited  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  patients  daily,  and  several  of 
the  students  attended  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  that 
number.  The  hours  for  meals  were  necessarily 
shortened,  and  even  then  they  were  encroached 
on.  The  house  was  thronged  with  patients, 
and  the  benevolent  physician  rarely  ate  a  meal 
without  prescribing  for  several  as  he  sat  at  the 
table.  His  continual  presence  in  infected  places 
caused  him  to  suffer  many  of  the  symptoms 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  present 
in  many  who  did  not  fully  develop  the  fever. 

"My  nights,"  says  he,  "were  rendered  dis- 
agreeable, not  only  by  the  sweats,  but  by  the 
want  of  my  usual  sleep,  produced  in  part  by  the 
frequent  knocking  at  the  door,  and  in  part  "by 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  con- 
tagion upon  the  system.  I  lay  down  in  con- 
formity to  habit  only,  for  my  bed  ceased  to  af- 
ford me  rest  or  refreshment.  When  it  was 
evening,  I  wished  for  morning;  and  when  it 
was  morning,  the  prospect  of  the  labors  of  the 
day  caused  me  to  wish  for  the  return  of  even- 
ing. The  degree  of  my  anxiety  may  be  easily 
conceived,  when  I  add,  that  I  had  at  one  time 
upward  of  thirty  heads  of  families  under  my 
care. 

"  Every  moment  in  the  intervals  of  my  visits 
to  the  sick  was  employed  in  prescribing  in  my 
own  house  for  the  poor,  or  in  sending  answers 
to  messages  from  my  patients ;  time  was  now 
too  precious  to  be  spent  in  counting  the  number 
of  persons  who  called  upon  me  for  advice.  From 
circumstances,  I  believe  it  was  frequently  150, 
and  seldom  less  than  50  in  a  day,  for  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  evening  did  not  bring  with  it 
the  least  relaxation  from  my  labors.  I  received 
letters  every  day  from  the  country,  and  from 
distant  parts  of  the  Union,  containing  inquiries 
into  the  mode  of  treating  the  disorder,  and  after 
the  health  and  lives  of  persons  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  city.  The  business  of  every 
evening  was  to  answer  these  letters,  also  to 
write  to  my  family.  These  employments,  by 
affording  a  fresh  current  to  my  thoughts,  kept 
me  from  dwelling  on  the  gloomy  scenes  of  the 
day.  After  these  duties  were  performed,  I 
copied  into  my  note-book  all  the  observations  I 
had  collected  (luring  the  day,  and  which  I  had 
marked  with  a  pencil  in  my  pocket-hook  in  sick 
rooms  or  in  my  carriage.     To  these  labors  of 
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body  and  mind  were  added  distresses  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Haying  found  myself  unable 
to  comply  with  the  numerous  applications  that 
were  made  to  me,  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  many 
every  day.  My  sister  counted  forty-seven  in 
one  forenoon  before  11  o'clock.  Many  of  them 
left  my  door  with  tears,  but  they  did  not  feel 
more  distress  than  I  did  from  refusing  to  fol- 
low them.  In  riding  through  the  streets,  I  was 
often  forced  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  parents 
imploring  a  visit  to  their  children,  or  of  chil- 
dren to  their  parents.  I  recollect,  and  even 
yet  I  recollect  with  pain,  that  I  tore  myself  at 
one  time  from  five  persons  in  Moravian  Alley 
who  attempted  to  stop  me,  by  suddenly  whip- 
ping up  my  horse  and  driving  my  chaise  as 
speedily  as  possible  beyond,  the  reach  of  their 
cries." 

To  add  to  all  this,  his  students  were  taken 
ill,  and  three  of  them  died.  His  servant  man, 
his  sister,  and  his  mother  all  fell  sick,  so  that 
the  only  person  left  up  about  the  house  was  a 
little  mulatto  boy  eleven  years  of  age.  "  At 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  he  continues,  "I  fin- 
ished the  business  of  the  day.  A  solemn  still- 
ness at  that  time  pervaded  the  streets.  In  vain 
did  I  strive  to  forget  my  melancholy  situation 
by  answering  letters,  and  by  putting  up  medi- 
cines to  be  distributed  next  day  among  my  pa- 
tients. My  faithful  black  man  crept  to  my 
door,  and,  at  my  request,  sat  down  by  the  fire ; 
but  he  added,  by  his  silence  and  dullness,  to  the 
gloom  which  suddenly  overpowered  every  facul- 
ty of  my  mind. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  October,  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  my  sister  died.  I  got  into  my 
carriage  within  an  hour  after  she  expired,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  visiting  my  patients.  Ac- 
cording as  a  sense  of  duty,  or  as  grief  has  pre- 
dominated in  my  mind,  I  have  approved  and 
disapproved  of  this  act  ever  since.  She  had 
borne  a  share  in  my  labors.  She  had  been  my 
nurse  in  sickness,  and  my  casuist  in  my  choice 
of  duties.  My  whole  heart  reposed  itself  in  her 
friendship.  Upon  being  invited  to  a  friend's 
house  in  the  country,  when  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  the  city,  she  declined  accepting 
the  invitation,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  so  do- 
ing that  I  might  probably  require  her  services 
in  case  of  my  taking  the  disorder,  and  that  if 
she  were  sure  of  dying,  she  would  remain  with 
me,  provided  that  by  her  death  she  could  save 
my  life.  From  this  time  I  declined  in  health 
and  strength.  My  short  and  imperfect  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  distressing  or  frightful  dreams. 
The  scenes  of  them  were  derived  altogether  from 
sick-rooms  and  grave-yards.  I  concealed  my 
sorrows  as  much  as  possible  from  my  patients  j 
but  when  alone,  the  retrospect  of  what  was 
past  and  the  prospect  of  what  was  before  me, 
the  termination  of  which  was  invisible,  often 
filled  my  soul  with  the  most  poignant  anguish." 

His  house  had  by  this  time  become  a  focus 
of  infection,  and  before  the  close  of  the  epidemic 
he  was  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped falling  a  victim  to  it. 


In  1794,  Baltimore  suffered  from  the  same 
visitation.  That  city  consisted  of  two  portions, 
connected  by  straggling  houses,  known  as  the 
Point  and  the  Town.  The  Point,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  built  on  and  near  a  tongue  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  estuary  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  city  stands.  It  lies  low,  and  at  that 
time  was  filthy,  and  badly  or  not  at  all  paved. 
The  docks  are  in  long  slips,  and  necessarily  con- 
tain more  or  less  stagnant  water.  .The  tides 
are  much  governed  by  the  winds,  so  that  the 
daily  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  docks  varies 
very  greatly. 

The  summer  of  1794  was  hot  and  moist,  and 
the  water  unusually  low.  At  Bowly's  Wharf, 
then  much  shallower  than  at  present,  wrhen  the 
wind  blew  long  from  the  northwest,  the  mud  was 
exposed.  The  rooms  over  some  of  the  stores 
on  that  wharf  were  used  as  residences.  They 
were  without  cellars,  and  water  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  black,  putrid,  and  of- 
fensive, stagnated  under  the  floors.  On  the 
Point  many  cellars  were  filled  with  stagnant, 
fetid  water.  "Its  effluvia,"  says  Dr.  Drysdale, 
"were  so  envenomed,  that  if  a  fly  came  within 
its  influence  it  fell  dead  upon  its  surface.  This 
was  so  notorious  a  truth  that  it  could  not  escape 
the  observation  of  persons  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  led  me  to  witness  the  immense  number  of 
those  dead  insects  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
putrid  water." 

Here  were  elements  of  disease  sufficient,  with- 
out resorting  to  any  hypothesis  of  importation. 
This  was  charged  against  certain  ships,  but  upon 
what  appears  to  us  very  unsatisfactory  evidence. 
The  fever  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  at 
these  two  places.  The  first  recorded  case  oc- 
curred on  the  4th  of  August  on  Bowly's  Wharf. 
At  the  same  time  an  unusual  malignity  was 
observed  in  the  bilious  fevers  on  the  Point. 
Other  cases  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
though  their  true  character  wras,  as  usual,  loud- 
ly and  pertinaciously  denied,  the  alarm  was 
such  that  many  persons  fled  from  the  infected 
districts.  Several  physicians  and  priests  were 
taken  sick,  and  some  of  them  died.  Late  in 
September  a  favorable  change  took  place  in  the 
weather,  which  checked  the  further  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  saved  the  city  from  further  suf- 
fering. The  disease  confined  itself  to  the  places 
in  which  it  originated,  and  did  not  spread  over 
the  hills.  No  case  occurred  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  which  was  not  carried  thither  from 
one  or  other  of  the  infected  districts. 

The  entire  number  of  deaths  from  the  fever 
was  3G0.  Small-pox,  of  a  very  malignant  char- 
acter, prevailed  before  the  commencement  and 
during  the  continuance  of  yellow  fever,  and 
proved  nearly  as  fatal.  The  population  of  Bal- 
timore at  that  time  was  about  18,000. 

Philadelphia  was  also  visited  this  year. 

The  following  year,  1795,  the  disease  pre- 
vailed to  a  limited  extent  in  New  York.  It 
broke  out  in  Water  Street,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  some  unfinished  docks,  which  were  full  of 
all  manner  of  vegetable  and  animal  corruption. 
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Across  one  of  these  a  bulkhead  had  been  built, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  pool  of  stagnant  wa- 
ter was  inclosed  and  suffered  to  putrefy  under 
a  burning  sun.  There  was  much  new  ground 
in  the  same  region,  made  up  of  dirt  from  the 
streets  and  cellars  of  the  city.  Fortunately  the 
disease  did  not  extend  far  from  its  place  of 
origin. 

The  next  year  the  unfavorable  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  increased. 
Numerous  cart-loads  of  dirt,  not  only  of  the 
original  soil  but  of  the  sweepings  and  refuse  of 
the  streets,  were  used  to  make  new  docks ;  and 
this  perishable  material  lay  putrefying  under  a 
burning  sun.  As  early  as  June  a  horribly  of- 
fensive odor  arose  from  this  decaying  mass,  and 
by  July  it  had  become  so  insupportable  that  the 
people  who  lived  near  were  compelled  to  close 
up  the  windows  which  looked  toward  it.  Yel- 
low fever  broke  out  here,  and  was  peculiarly 
fatal  among  the  market-men  who  frequented 
Whitehall,  and  the  ferry-men  from  Staten  Isl- 
and and  Jersey.  Ships  lying  off  these  new  docks 
also  suffered  severely  with  the  same  disease. 
The  same  section  was  visited  again  in  1797. 

Baltimore  suffered  again  in  1797.  The  fever 
began,  late  in  August,  on  Fell's  Point,  to  which 
it  was  entirely  confined  until  after  the  launch 
of  a  frigate,  on  the  3d  of  September,  at  which 
many  persons  from  the  upper  and  healthier 
part  of  the  city  were  present.  Several  who 
witnessed  the  launch  were  attacked  with  fever. 
The  epidemic  lasted  till  the  29th  of  October, 
and  destroyed  545  lives,  chiefly  among  a  popu- 
lation of  2679  souls  who  remained  on  Fell's 
Point. 

The  year  1798  was  characterized  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  violence  of  this  disease,  and  a 
widening  of  the  sphere  of  its  devastation  through- 
out the  country.  It  attacked  Boston  and  many 
of  the  smaller  New  England  towns,  desolated 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  raged  terribly  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  accounts  we 
have  of  that  summer  indicate  some  remarkable 
meteorological  phenomena.  The  weather  was 
both  hot  and  moist.  The  rains  were  frequent 
and  heavy,  so  that  in  New  York  the  cellars  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  were  inundated.  These 
copious  showers  had  but  little  effect  in  cooling 
or  clearing  the  atmosphere,  for  the  thermometer 
soon  rose,  the  heat  became  more  stifling  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dampness,  and  a  fog  hovered 
over  the  city  nearly  every  morning.  The  iron 
railings  rusted  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  pump-handles  became  corroded 
over  night — that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
spotted  by  the  unwholesome  mist,  and  that  lin- 
en exposed  to  its  action  contracted  indelible 
stains. 

In  addition  to  this,  New  York  grossly  violated 
the  laws  of  health  during  that  fatal  summer. 
In  different  parts  of  the  city  spoiled  provisions 
were  stored.  It  having  been  observed  that  the 
mortality  was  considerable  in  the  neighborhood 
of  such  nuisances,  the  authorities  ordered  an 
inspection  of  all  the  provisions  in  store,  and  the 


removal  of  the  tainted  meats.  By  some  strange 
oversight,  the  putrid  pickle  was  emptied  into 
the  gutters — a  piece  of  folly  which  was  attended 
by  a  great  increase  of  the  disease,  not  only  along 
the  course  of  this  poisonous  current,  but  about 
.the  wharves  into  which  it  finally  emptied,  and 
throughout  all  those  portions  of  the  city  to  which 
the  prevailing  winds  could  carry  the  effluvia. 

The  population  of  New  York,  at  that  time, 
was  about  54,000.  Of  these,  it  is  said,  two- 
thirds,  vividly  remembering  how  fearfully  Phil- 
adelphia had  been  scourged,  fled  into  the  coun- 
try— many  of  them  leaving  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic.  Nevertheless  2086 
persons  fell  victims  to  the  remorseless  fever. 

In  Boston,  similar  violations  of  hygienic  laws 
were  visited  by  a  similar,  though  milder  penalty. 
That  city  lost  145  of  her  inhabitants.  Phila- 
delphia suffered  most.  Forty  thousand  people 
are  computed  to  have  left.  The  deaths  by  the 
fever  among  those  who  remained  reached  the 
number  of  3645. 

In  1799  a  few  cases  occurred  in  the  Northern 
cities.     Charleston  suffered  severely. 

In  1800  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  bore  the  heav- 
iest brunt  of  the  pestilence  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  already  made  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
topography  of  the  former  city,  but  some  further 
description  of  localities  is  necessary  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  its  sanitary  condition. 
Jones's  Falls,  a  stream  varying  greatly  in  depth, 
in  accordance  with  the  season,  divides  the  east- 
ern and  western  sections  of  the  city.  At  its 
mouth  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  land-locked 
expanse  of  water,  known  as  the  Cove,  which  ex- 
tended well  up  into  the  Point.  For  several 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  fever,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  had  blown  so  much  water  out  of  this 
confined  pool  that  the  bottom  in  many  parts  was 
bare,  and  the  mud  sent  up  horribly  offensive 
gases.  Not  satisfied  with  the  deadly  emana- 
tions of  the  reeking  mud,  the  residents  on  the 
margin  of  this  infectious  water  used  it  as  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  refuse  of  their  houses.  Dead 
animals  and  every  variety  of  offal  floated  on  the 
green  and  slimy  surface,  or  lay  half  buried  in 
the  soft  and  oozy  mud,  exposed  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  So  overpowering  were  these 
noisome  effluvia,  that  men  who  were  employed 
to  fill  its  margin  with  earth,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  new  docks,  were  driven  away  by  the 
stench.  The  floating  impurities,  unfortunate- 
ly, could  not  get  out,  as  the  only  breeze  which 
could  drive  them  through  the  narrow  opening 
which  communicated  with  the  harbor  failed,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  came  from  the  south.  The 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  close  up  this 
pond  by  filling  up  new  docks,  only  increased  the 
mischief  by  the  exposure  of  fresh  earth  to  the 
action  of  the  sun. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  Cove  soon  became 
unhealthy,  and  it  was  rumored  that  a  fever  of 
unusual  malignity  was  ravaging  the  dwellings 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  rumors  were, 
however,  contradicted ;  every  effort  was  made 
to  smother  up  the  facts,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
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covered  from  their  alarm.  At  length,  conceal- 
ment being  no  longer  possible,  the  Board  of 
Health  published  a  very  guarded  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  fever  of  a  graver  char- 
acter than  ordinary,  studiously  suppressing  the 
name  of  the  disease,  and  'at  the  same  time  in- 
forming the  public  that  the  Town  (the  western 
part  of  the  city)  was  unusually  healthy.  This 
announcement  was  not  made  till  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust, and  three  days  afterward  they  commenced 
a  daily  report  of  deaths  and  of  new  cases.  A 
hospital  was  opened,  capable  of  accommodating 
130  patients  at  a  time,  and  it  was  soon  filled. 

Meanwhile,  new  distresses  were  added  to 
those  of  the  pestilence.  The  merchants  on  the 
Point  soon  took  the  alarm  and  fled,  and  the  cit- 
izens west  of  Jones's  Falls  became  so  frightened 
that  they  suspended  all  intercourse  with  their 
diseased  neighbors.  The  consequence  was,  that 
many  poor  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  were  unable  either  to  get  away  from  the  city 
or  to  find  the  means  of  subsistence  in  it.  The 
authorities,  touched  by  their  misfortunes,  spared 
no  pains  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  The 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Health  established  a  camp 
north  of  the  hospital.  Sixty  wooden  huts  were 
erected,  and  into  these  the  people  from  the  most 
infected  districts  were  removed.  The  plan  was 
a  good  one,  and  its  success  was  admirable.  The 
citizens  came  forward  and  contributed  liberally 
both  provisions  and  money.  The  Mayor,  in  his 
annual  Message,  stated  that  from  two  to  three 
thousand  persons,  who  otherwise  would  have 
perished  either  by  famine  or  by  pestilence,  were 
supported  upon  these  contributions.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  commendable  efforts,  there 
was  no  little  wretchedness  in  the  city.  The 
streets  were  full  of  beggars,  who  could  not  gain 
admission  to  the  Alms  House  because  the  Trus- 
tees of  that  institution  had  fled,  and  could  not 
be  accommodated  in  camp  because  of  its  crowd- 
ed condition. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  health  officers 
announced  that  some  cases  had  originated  west 
of  the  Falls ;  and  by  the  12th  the  flight  of  those 
who  could  escape  became  general.  The  news- 
papers of  the  time  are  full  of  various  appeals  to 
the  absentees,  the  most  urgent  of  which  related 
to  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  fire-buckets  in 
some  accessible  place  if  they  wished  to  find  their 
houses  standing  upon  their  return.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  the  pestilence  had  reached  its 
height,  and  continued  with  little  abatement  till 
October.  Then  a  favorable  change  taking  place 
in  the  weather,  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
deaths  was  observed,  which  induced  many  of 
the  absentees  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  too 
speedy  a  return,  though  cautioned  by  the  Board 
of  Health  against  such  rashness.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  marked  increase  in  the  mortality 
from  the  fever — a  re-kindling  of  the  half-extin- 
guished flame.  On  the  22d  of  October,  the 
Board  formally  announced  that  all  danger  was 
over,  very  few  new  cases  having  occurred  with- 
in the  preceding  ten  days. 

One  of  the  most  painful  accompaniments  of 


the  disease  was  the  number  of  helpless  creatures 
it  threw  upon  the  world.  The  health  officers, 
in  their  rounds  through  the  infected  district, 
met  with  many  houses  in  which  the  adults  were 
all  dead,  and  little  children,  from  two  to  ten 
years  of  age,  were  wandering  about  the  desolate 
abodes,  and  wailing  for  those  who  were  forever 
deaf  to  their  appeals.  Fortunately,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  peculiar  tenderness  and 
thoughtfulness  in  the  men  who  at  that  time  held 
municipal  office.  Their  hearts  were  moved ; 
they  took  a  vacant  school-house,  fitted  it  up  as 
a  hospital,  and  employed  a  matron  to  take  charge 
of  the  little  orphans.  Confident  of  success,  they 
appealed  to  their  fellow-citizens  to  assist  them 
by  donations  of  linen  and  other  clothing,  and 
met  a  generous  response. 

The  population  of  Baltimore  at  that  time 
was  26,114.  Of  these  there  died,  during  the 
two  months  of  pestilence,  1197  of  all  diseases. 
The  deaths  by  the  fever  were  not  published  sep- 
arately. 

Other  cities  and  towns  in  our  country  were 
visited  during  the  same  year,  but  none  so  se- 
verely as  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  The  disease 
also  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  fell  upon  Spain 
with  great  fury.  Seville  alone  lost  21,000  of 
her  inhabitants. 

The  disease  continued  to  assail  our  sea-board 
cities  till  1805,  after  which  it  bade  farewell  to 
our  shores  for  a  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  a  minute  description  of  its  progress  from 
place  to  place  during  the  last  five  years  of  its 
first  epoch  of  activity.  We  can  not,  however, 
pass  over  in  silence  its  visit  to  Spain,  in  1804. 
During  that  awful  year  not  less  than  twenty-five 
Spanish  cities  and  towns,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  427,228,  were  attacked  by  this  fe- 
ver, which  destroyed  52,559.  Other  accounts 
raise  this  mortality  to  124,200. 

In  certain  cities  it  was  peculiarly  fatal.  Thus 
Carthagena  lost  14,940.  In  Gibraltar,  out  of  a 
population  of  9000,  4864  died,  and  only  28  per- 
sons in  all  escaped  an  attack.  Malaga  was  ter- 
ribly desolated.  After  losing  nearly  7000  by  the 
same  disease  in  1803,  the  town  was  again  at- 
tacked in  1804,  and  out  of  a  population  of  31,460, 
there  perished,  in  four  weeks,  11,486.  A  letter 
from  that  place,  dated  the  3d  of  December,  1804, 
increases  this  terrible  mortality  to  26,000,  and 
says  that  only  7000  escaped. 

This  awful  visitation  left  the  place  almost  a 
desert,  and  it  seemed  that  the  pestilence  wore 
itself  out  for  want  of  victims.  The  people — 
pent  up  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  not  allowed 
to  seek  safety  in  the  surrounding  country,  such 
was  the  dread  of  the  pestilence  —  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair.  Famine  was  added  to 
disease,  for  the  farmers  and  gardeners  about  the 
town  would  carry  no  provisions  to  their  perish- 
ing brethren.  There  were  soon  no  physicians, 
no  nurses,  no  magistrates.  The  sick  tossed  on 
their  untended  beds,  and  turned  their  pale  faces 
to  the  wall  to  die  alone.  The  well  were  al- 
most frantic  with  fear.  The  panic  extended  to 
the  rural  districts,  and  desolation  girdled  the 
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plague-smitten  city.  The  grapes  rotted  on  the 
vines  for  want  of  hands  to  gather  them,  and 
famine  finished  what  pestilence  had  begun. 

The  whole  frame  of  nature  seemed  disjointed 
during  that  mortal  year.  Earthquakes  added 
their  horrors  to  those  of  the  other  deadly  visitors 
of  the  unhappy  peninsula.  There  was  mourn- 
ing all  over  the  land,  for  the  census  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  had 
diminished  one  million  during  those  fatal  twelve 
months. 

HOW  WOMEN  LOVE. 

""Y"ES,  she  was  beautiful.  I  tell  you,  Philip, 
J-  if  Lucifer  had  fallen  for  love  of  such  a 
daughter  of  man,  the  angels  that  shared  his 
glory  would  have  envied  his  debasement.  She 
was  royally  beautiful.  Every  look  was  a  gleam 
of  starlight,  every  smile  a  ray  out  of  heaven. 
Oh,  yes!  it's  all  well  enough  for  you,  Philip 
Phillips,  to  sit  there  smiling  at  my  fancies,  and 
you  may  keep  on  calling  me  extravagant,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  tell  you  that  Clare 
Milbank  was  an  escaped  angel  out  of  the  land 
of  light." 

It  was  a  winter  night  in  the  up  country.  My 
friend,  Stephen  Wilson,  had  sent  me  a  most 
urgent  invitation  to  come  up  to  the  old  hall  and 
pass  a  quiet  Christmas  with  him,  and  I  had  ac- 
cepted it  for  the  sake  of  the  quiet.  I  knew  that 
no  one  would  disturb  us  there,  and  the  day  aft- 
er I  arrived  a  snow  storm  set  in,  and  it  blew  and 
6nowed,  and  snowed  and  blew,  until  there  was 
no  fence,  and  scarcely  a  barn  left  visible  around 
the  house.  The  morning  after  the  storm  cleared 
off  we  held  a  council  and  decided  to  forbid  the 
breaking  of  the  avenue  road  for  a  week,  and  it 
was  a  clear  case  that  no  visitors  could  approach 
through  that  mile  of  snow,  varying  from  two  to 
ten  feet  in  depth  from  the  house  to  the  gate. 
It  was  a  barrier  between  us  and  the  outer  world 
all  sufficient,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  library  to 
our  books,  and  talk,  and  thoughts  with  much  of 
content  and  satisfaction. 

It  was  the  evening  before  Christmas.  Christ- 
mas Eve,  hallowed  by  thousands  of  memories 
other  than  those  of  the  birth-night,  in  every  hu- 
man heart.  I  say  human,  for  that  heart  is  not 
of  the  same  mould,  nay,  is  scarcely  of  the  same 
clay  with  mine  which  fails  to  thrill  with  emo- 
tion in  the  memories  of  Christmas  Eve.  I  have 
lain  at  night  in  the  starlight  of  Bethlehem, 
have  heard  the  sons  of  God  singing  their  ever- 
lasting song  of  joy  upon  the  plains  whereon  the 
shepherds  watched,  but  I  did  not  feel  in  the 
night  time  at  the  city  of  David  much  greater 
emotion  (though  it  may  have  been  more  sacred) 
than  I  have  felt  each  Christinas  Eve  in  home- 
land in  my  own  old  house,  when  I  have  called 
around  me  visions  of  the  companions  of  other 
Christmas  times  in  long-gone  years,  who  have 
passed  to  the  assembly  of  those  that  look  with 
undimmed  eyes  on  the  Child  of  Mary. 

We  sat  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire,  and  on  the 
table  between  us  stood  the  golden  Ivourne  and 
the  last  few  sparkling  drops  of  a  bottle  of  St. 


Peray.  <  Dinner  was  removed  but  a  few  moments 
ago,  and  Stephen,  having  left  his  wine  to  praise 
itself,  had  commenced  a  conversation  which  I, 
not  without  a  design,  had  led  on  to  the  point  at 
which  I  have  commenced  this  narration. 

My  friend  was  a  man  of  fifty,  the  proprietor 
of  a  fine  estate,  wealthy,  and  withal  a  lover  of 
his  ease.  Having  wherewithal  to  gratify  his 
tastes,  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  pay  liberally 
for  pleasure,  and  hence  there  were  few  places 
in  the  city  or  country  that  could  boast  as  com- 
plete furniture  as  his.  A  choice  library,  splen- 
did rooms,  horses,  dogs,  and  every  means  of 
killing  game  and  time  you  found  at  your  service 
here,  and  among  all  these  appliances  we  two 
were  not  at  a  loss  in  helping  the  progress  of  the 
hours.  But  there  had  always  been  a  certain 
something  in  Wilson's  way  of  speaking  when 
we  talked  of  the  past,  that  led  me  to  fancy  there 
was  a  history  concealed  in  his  memory,  that, 
once  told,  would  throw  light  on  many  points  in 
his  character  which  I  did  not  fully  understand. 
It  was  when  he  had  roused  himself,  or  I  had 
provoked  him,  to  the  emphatic  declaration  with 
which  I  have  commenced,  that  I  said  to  him, 
falling  back  in  my  chair  and  sipping  the  Ivourne 
from  a  blood-red  glass  that  made  it  look  like 
blood,  "Tell  me  all  about  her,  Stephen." 

He  looked  into  my  eyes.  They  expressed 
no  great  anxiety,  nor  yet  any  coldness.  I  feared 
to  frighten  him  away  from  the  subject  by  one, 
and  to  offend  him  too  much  by  the  other.  I 
lifted  the  glass  to  my  lips,  and  eyed  him  over 
the  ruby  rim.  He  fixed  his  gaze  on  me  for  an 
instant  before  he  spoke. 

' '  Put  down  the  glass,  Philip.  Put  it  down, 
I  say,  and  I  will  talk  to  you,  but  not  while  you 
drink  that  stuff.  It  is  too  cold  tipple  for  a  De- 
cember night  like  this,  and  there  is  that  in  the 
cellar  that  would  warm  the  blood  in  the  veins 
of  Pharaoh  the  First,  could  we  but  find  his  mum- 
my. John — John — bring  up  the  mountain  dew." 

It  came ;  and,  all  being  ready,  he  thus  began 
and  continued  even  to  the  end  : 

"Clare  Milbank  was  the  daughter  of  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish  in  which  I  was  born.  It  was 
far  from  here — very  far.  It  was  a  country  place 
not  unlike  this  in  many  respects.  The  old 
church  stood  in  a  grove  near  the  crossing  of 
three  roads,  and  a  hundred  yards  from  it  was 
the  farm-house,  deep  among  trees  and  vines, 
which  was  the  rectory.  In  it  for  many  years 
my  father's  counselor,  friend,  and  companion, 
Henry  Milbank,  had  lived,  and  from  its  vine- 
covered  door  he  had  carried  out  his  Clare — the 
beloved  of  his  younger  years,  who  had  slept  on 
his  heart  for  almost  a  score  of  winters — had  car- 
ried her  out  to  a  grave  in  the  church-yard  un- 
der the  moaning  trees.  From  his  study  win- 
dow he  could  look  to  her  grave,  and  there,  for 
ten  years,  he  never  failed  to  sit  at  the  hour  of 
sunset,  and  look  and  long  for  the  hour  when  he 
too,  having  been  carried  out  even  as  she,  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  church-yard  to 
the  upper  sanctuary  wherein  she  was  now  wor- 
shiping. 
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"  His  daughter  was  a  fair  child,  at  those  early 
years  when  children  first  begin  to  be  interest- 
ing ;  and  I  remember  well,  when  I  was  a  boy  of 
ten  and  she  a  girl  of  six,  that  I  thought  her  the 
veriest  beauty  in  all  the  world.  And  so  she 
was,  with  one,  and  only  one  exception.  She 
had  a  cousin,  Philip,  whose  name  you  have 
never  heard  me  mention — have  never  heard 
mentioned  in  this  world ;  whose  name  has  nev- 
er been  uttered  on  the  cold  winds  of  earth  since 
— since —  But  no  matter.  I  know  not  what 
impels  me  to  a  different  course  to-night.  I  feel 
a  strong  desire,  instead  of  the  reluctance  I  have 
usually  felt,  to  speak  of  these  things1  to-night, 
and  I  will  even  yield  to  it.  I  do  believe  that 
on  the  surface  of  this  earth  now  there  is  no 
one  living  being  but  myself  who  remembers  the 
name  of  that  radiant  girl  that  was  once  so  glo- 
rious in  her  young,  glad  beauty,  and  is  now  so 
utterly  forgotten.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  Rec- 
tor, the  cousin  of  Clare ;  her  mother  was  his 
sister.  Lily  Ray  was  the  only  rival  of  her  cous- 
in, yet  no  two  persons  could  be  more  wholly 
dissimilar.  The  one  wras  tall,  queenly,  and 
grand ;  the  other  was  slender  and  exceedingly 
timid.  The  one  had  black  and  flashing  eyes ; 
the  other's  were  blue  and  gentle.  In  all  re- 
spects different,  they  were  nevertheless  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  love  that  was  more  than  the 
love  of  sisters,  and  that  even  surpassed  the  love 
of  man  for  woman. 

"Philip,  I  loved  Lily  Ray.  From  boyhood 
I  loved  her.  Not  all  the  magnificent  beauty  of 
Clare  could  win  me  from  her  cousin.  I  dreamed 
of  her  all  day  and  all  night.  I  sought  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  her.  I  gathered  for  her 
fruit  and  flowers.  I  carried  to  her  all  my  boy 
treasures,  and  with  them  all  the  treasure  of  love 
my  heart  could  bestow.  Who  could  forget  the 
long  rambles  in  the  forest ;  the  seat  by  the  rush- 
ing mountain  stream  ;  the  evenings  of  summer 
beauty  on  the  lake  ?  Or  who  could  wish  to  for- 
get the  long  winter  evenings  when  we  sat  by  the 
blazing  hearth  and  talked  or  dreamed,  or  heard 
the  Rector  tell  stories  of  his  youth,  or  wove  fab- 
rics of  air  and  dream  stuff  for  these  years  that 
we  now  live  in  so  coldly,  Philip  ?  These  years  ! 
how  far  away  they  seemed !  Those  years !  how 
close  behind  me  now  they  appear ! 

"Well,  I  left  home.  This  is  a  dull  story, 
Philip.  Be  patient ;  you  shall  come  to  the  point 
at  length.  I  left  home  for  school,  and  in  my 
vacations  twice  a  year  I  returned  to  my  home, 
and  met  always  the  glad  welcome  of  my  friends 
at  the  rectory.  My  father  died  during  the  first 
year  of  my  college  course,  and  before  I  gradu- 
ated I  was  twenty-one,  and  heir  to  his  large 
property. 

"During  the  four  or  five  years  of  my  school 
and  college  course,  I  had  never  for  an  instant 
thought  of  any  other  future  than  that  which  my 
boyish  fancy  had  pictured  when  I  sat  by  the  rec- 
tor's fireside  on  the  winter  evenings  of  younger 
days.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
I  had  never  mentioned  to  Lily  my  hopes,  nor 
had  I  given  her  any  distinct  intimation  of  my 


love.  You  wonder  at  this :  so  do  I.  It  was 
not  till  afterward  that  I  thought  of  it  myself 
and  then  it  was  too  late — too  late.  They  were 
both  more  like  sisters  to  me  than  like  friends. 
We  had  studied  together  many  years,  and  had 
lived  from  childhood  in  constant  intimacy,  but 
I  never  doubted  that  she  knew  my  love.  It 
seemed  so  perfectly  natural,  so  much  my  whole 
life,  that  I  thought  it  always  evident  above  all 
things  on  my  actions  and  on  my  lips.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  terrible  blow  to  me  when  I  returned 
from  my  last  term  in  college,  flushed  with  no 
few  honors,  expecting  their  congratulations  first 
of  all,  to  learn  that  Lily  was  absent  from  the 
rectory  and  might  never  return.  Such  a  possi- 
bility I  had  never  before  thought  of— nor  had 
any  of  them.  Her  father  had  so  long  permitted 
her  to  remain  in  her  uncle's  family  that  she  had 
become  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  Clare  herself, 
and  it  was  like  taking  away  his  daughter  from 
the  Rector,  and  her  sister  from  Clare,  when  Mr. 
Ray  made  his  appearance  and  said  that  Lily 
must  go  with  him  to  be  mistress  of  his  house  in 
the  city.  In  vain  she  strove,  protested,  begged. 
In  vain  the  Rector  and  Clare  implored  and  de- 
manded. He  was  a  stern,  cold  man,  and  he  came 
and  went,  and  with  him  vanished  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  rectory,  and  when  I  came  home  it 
was  to  the  saddest  welcome  of  a  stricken  house. 
For  some  days  after  that  Clare  and  I  talked 
and  planned  what  we  would  do.  We  would  go 
and  storm  the  city  house  of  Mr.  Ray.  We 
would  coax  Lily  to  elope  with  us.  We  would 
steal  her  back  and  keep  her  concealed.  We 
would  do  a  hundred  things  that  at  length  re- 
solved themselves  into  going  together  (with  the 
Rector)  to  the  city  to  see  her,  and  so  we  all  went. 

"  '  She  was  not  at  home.'  So  said  the  serv- 
ant again,  and  again,  and  again,  as  we  repeated 
our  calls  at  the  door.  We  left  our  cards  and 
the  name  of  the  hotel,  but  she  did  not  come. 
We  called  in  the  evening  and  received  the  same 
answer.  Philip,  we  were  green  and  simple 
people,  and  did  not  know  that  this  phrase  had 
other  meaning  than  the  words  expressed. 

"But  the  next  day  I  met  her  in  the  street,  and 
she  sprang  toward  me,  and  then  shuddered  and 
looked  around  her  as  if  she  feared  that  some 
one  saw  her. 

"  '  Oh,  Stephen  !  where — where  are  they  ail?' 

"'At  the: hotel.' 

"  '  Here  in  New  York  V 

"  '  Of  course.    Did  you  not  receive  our  cards  ?' 

"'Your  cards?' 

"  'We  called  four  times  yesterday.' 

"  '  Stephen,  I  am  a  prisoner — my  father  is — ' 
and  here  she  burst  into  tears  even  in  the  broad 
street  of  the  city. 

"It  all  came  out  soon.  Her  father  was  a 
scoundrel  who  had  been  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
care  of  her  for  the  years  of  her  childhood,  but 
when  he  found  that  she  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  take  her  to 
the  city  to  be  mistress  of  his  house,  and  a  greater 
attraction  to  call  those  into  his  society  whom  he 
desired  to  entrap  and  fleece. 
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"But  she  was  too  pure  for  his  purposes,  and 
he  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making  her 
useful  unless  he  could  reduce  her  moral  charac- 
ter nearer  to  his  own  level.  I  will  not  believe, 
I  never  did  believe,  that  he  designed  to  wrong 
her,  or  that  he  would  have  consented  to  debase 
her  to  the  level  of  those  women  who  sometimes 
formed  part  of  the  evening  company  in  his  house. 
He  had  some  sense  of  shame,  some  reverence 
for  the  holiness  of  her  mother  left.  His  idea 
was  not  to  destroy,  only  to  sully  the  purity  of 
her  character.  Not  to  make  her  bad,  but  only 
to  make  her  look  without  a  shudder  on  sin. 
But  to  accomplish  this  he  must  detach  her  from 
her  former  associates  and  friendships,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  old  rectory.  So  he  threw  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reunion  of 
those  bonds  which  he  had  so  rudely  sundered. 

"  It  happened  somewhat  curiously  that  on  the 
same  day  that  I  had  met  Lily  in  the  street  I 
met  an  old  servant  of  my  father,  a  man  who 
had  lived  with  us  from  my  childhood,  and  who 
was  discharged  with  a  legacy  from  my  father  on 
his  death.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  his  where- 
abouts, but  now  learned  that  he  wa£  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Kay.  Having  been  engaged  but  a 
few  weeks  previously,  he  had  just  begun  to  find 
out  the  character  of  his  employer,  and  was  about 
to  discharge  his  master,  when  I  begged  him  to 
serve  me  by  remaining  a  little  longer.  I  had  a 
plan  in  my  brain  for  the  rescue  of  the  fair  girl, 
which  I  had  not  matured  in  the  half  hour  since 
I  met  her  in  the  street,  but  which  the  meet- 
ing with  David  seemed  to  make  perfectly  feasi- 
ble. 

"I  need  not  pause  to  relate  to  you  how  the 
Rector  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
his  unworthy  brother-in-law,  or  how  he  failed. 
We  were  not  a  sad  party,  for  we  were  too  indig- 
nant for  that  when  we  returned  to  the  country. 
All  our  passions  were  aroused,  and  when  we 
reached  home  we  had  an  excited  conversation, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity, I  revealed  my  plan. 

"We  were  seated  in  the  old  house,  in  the 
chief  room,  the  room  that  had  been  for  many 
years  the  scene  of  our  happiest  hours.  Where 
the  golden  sunshine  all  day  long  found  its  way 
to  the  carpet  through  the  branches  of  the  vines 
that  overhung  the  windows,  in  showers  of  soft 
and  gladdening  light — where  the  cheerful  hearth- 
blaze  all  the  evening  made  candles  useless, 
while  we  sat  and  talked,  or  sang,  or  read,  or 
(as  I  have  said  before)  dreamed,  for  we  dreamed 
much,  all  of  us — we  all  were  dreamers.  I  re- 
member well  that  Clare  stood  near  the  west 
window,  into  which  the  last  twilight  rays  were 
streaming.  She  had  just  finished  some  furious 
sentence  about  her  uncle,  and  her  eyes  were 
flashing  with  indignation.  Mr.  Milbank  was 
seated  in  his  old  chair  in  the  corner,  listening 
with  a  smile,  that  I  could  see  through  the  gloom, 
to  the  earnestness  of  his  beautiful  child,  and  I 
was  walking  swiftly  up  and  down. 

"  *  Sir,  will  you  help  me  marry  her  ?' 

"  Clare  sprang  with  a  bound  to  the  middle 


of  the  room  and  looked  at  me.     The  Rector 
rose  from  his  seat  and  took  my  hand  in  his. 

"  'Are  you  serious,  my  boy?' 

"  '  Most  certainly  I  am.' 

"  'Then  if  God  help  you  I  will,  and  we  will 
be  happy  again.  Is  it  not  a  grand  thought, 
Clare  ?' 

"But  Clare  had  vanished. 

"  Then  we  arranged  it  all.  We  had  learned 
that  they  were  going  to  Ballston  in  a  few  days, 
and  we  arranged  to  go  on  to  the  Sans  Souci 
and  meet  them.  The  meeting  was  to  be  acci- 
dental, and  we  accomplished  it  precisely  as  we 
had  intended. 

' '  Clare  led  her  the  first  evening  from  the 
crowd  in  the  saloon  and  on  the  piazzas  to  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  colonnade,  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  I  approached  her. 

"Philip,  I  can  not  tell  you  of  that  interview. 
It  is  recorded  somewhere  in  the  book  that  is 
sacred  to  the  record  of  those  hours  in  man's  life 
which  more  than  all  others  stamp  him  for  im- 
mortality. It  was  an  hour  that  you  may  see 
written  here  in  my  forehead,  here  on  my  gray 
hair.  I  was  an  old  man  then,  for  she  told  me 
my  hopes  were  vain — I  must  forbid  them  thence- 
forth forever. 

"Men  talk  of  love  as  they  talk  of  money. 
Men  write  of  love  as  they  write  of  travels,  of 
pleasures,  of  pains.  Some  men  even  laugh  at 
love  ;  but  such  men,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  ab- 
hor and  curse  themselves  for  the  words  they  ut- 
ter, and  lie  in  lonesome  places  among  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  existence,  and  perish  of  thirst  on 
the  banks  of  the  purest  fountain  that  flows  into 
the  River  of  Life. 

"The  memory  of  that  beautiful  woman,  as 
she  stood  before  me,  with  her  white  hand  laid  on 
my  shoulder,  and  her  blue,  deep  eyes  fixed  on 
mine,  fixed  in  mine,  for  their  light  was  in  my 
brain  and  soul,  that  memory  will  not  perish  so 
long  as  I  have  eyes  or  soul  here  or  hereafter. 
I  bowed  my  head  and  wept,  and  she  never  shed 
one  tear.  I  implored,  and  she  was  calm.  '  No, 
no,  no !'  that  terrible  word  was  reiterated  again, 
and  again,  and  again. 

"  'And  what  shall  I  do — whither  shall  I  go 
for  hope  on  earth  V  said  I. 

"And  she  came  close  to  me,  Philip,  as  I 
stood  with  my  head  bent  forward,  and  she  lifted 
her  beloved  face  close  up  to  mine,  and  she  put 
her  arm,  her  small,  white  arm,  around  my  neck, 
and  whispered,  '  Love  Clare,  Stephen  !'  and  her 
lips  were  on  mine  one  instant,  one  thrilling  in- 
stant— yet,  Philip,  one  eternity  of  emotion — 
and  she  was  gone. 

"And  Clare  stood  ten  paces  from  me,  with 
her  head  bowed  over  the  rail ;  and  when  it  was 
all  over  and  I  staggered  toward  her,  she  took 
my  hands  in  hers  and  held  them  in  a  close  clasp, 
and  said  but  one  word, 

"  <  Stephen !' 

'"My  sister  Clare!' 

"  And  then  she  wept.  I  never  saw  her  weep 
before,  and  now  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and 
she  drew  me  away,  and  I  obeyed  her. 
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"More  than  a  year  passed  with  the  swiftness 
of  thought,  and  I  had  never  left  the  seclusion 
of  mv  country  home.  My  own  house  and  the 
rectory,  these  were  the  two  places  between  which 
my  path  now  lay,  and  beyond  which  it  did  not 
reach.  Clare  left  home  in  the  early  autumn  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  city.  During  the  year 
after  my  parting  from  Lily  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  I  often  recurred  to  her  last  words, 
scaled  as  they  were  with  that  last  thrilling  kiss, 
and  when  I  looked  into  the  face  of  beautiful 
Clare  it  did  not  seem  so  very  difficult  to  obey. 
One  can  worship  a  star  well  enough  if  one  has 
not  already  bowed  the  knee  to  another,  but  the 
devotion  of  boyhood  and  youth  can  not  easily 
give  place  to  another  object  of  adoration.  Yes, 
call  it  adoration,  if  laborare  est  orare,  surely  it  is 
more  true  that  amare  est  adorare.  But  the  re- 
verse is  far  from  true.  To  worship  is  not  to  love. 
I  worshiped  Clare.  I  bowed  before  her  royal 
beauty,  her  clear  intellect,  her  noble  soul.  In 
the  year  that  passed  so  darkly  over  me  she  was 
a  constant  light,  companion,  comforter.  She 
made  the  rectory  bright  with  her  presence,  and 
her  father's  heart  full  of  delight  all  the  day  long 
with  her  cheerfulness  and  love.  To  me  she  was 
always  the  same  sister — gentle,  faithful,  and  con- 
stant ;  and  when  she  went  away  I  felt  the  blank 
more  than  I  could  have  believed  possible,  and 
the  autumn  was  long  and  desolate.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  December  I  was  called  to  the  city  by  per- 
emptory business,  and  went,  leaving  my  home 
with  reluctance,  and  intending  to  return  within 
a  week. 

"  I  found  my  business  more  perplexing  than 
I  had  anticipated,  and  after  a  few  days  I  de- 
termined to  look  up  Clare.  Relying  on  my  in- 
timacy to  pardon  an  evening  call,  I  went  at  a 
late  hour  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  found  myself 
in  crowded  rooms,  having,  as  I  now  found,  stum- 
bled on  an  evening  party.  I  did  not  retreat,  for 
the  home  of  my  sister's  friend  was  one  of  my 
own  homes  in  old  times,  and  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  my  reception. 

"Clare  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle, 
and  at  home  as  a  queen  among  her  subjects. 
I  believe  that  a  thrill  of  momentary  jealousy 
passed  over  me  as  I  saw  her — a  sort  of  regret 
that  she  who  had  seemed  always  to  belong  to 
me  should  now  be,  in  some  sense,  the  property 
of  the  world,  and  I  looked  swiftly  over  the  cir- 
cle to  see  if  there  was  any  one  there  on  whom 
she  would  be  likely  to  waste  one  of  her  royal 
smiles.  But  she  sprang  toward  me  with  such 
manifest  joy  in  every  feature,  and  gave  me 
such  a  welcome  that  my  foolish  jealousy,  if  it 
existed,  was  gone  on  the  instant,  and  I  was  the 
envied  man  of  the  night  by  all  the  hangers- 
on  in  the  saloons  of  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney. 

"The  hours  sped  swiftly  with  dance  and  song. 
It  was  near  midnight  when  I  stood  with  Clare 
in  the  library  room  at  the  rear  of  the  saloons, 
while  all  the  party  were  down  in  the  sapper- 
rooms.  A  servant  entered  with  a  note,  saying 
that  it  had  been  brought  by  a  man,  now  at  the 


street-door,  with  urgent  haste.  Stop,  I  will  get 
the  note." 

Wilson  crossed  the  room,  opened  a  desk  and 
private  drawer,  and  returned,  bringing  in  his 
hand  a  small  yellow  note,  stained  with  that  inef- 
faceable stain— ineffaceable  from  paper,  cheek, 
or  heart  of  man — the  traces  of  tears. 

' '  They  are  not  my  tears,  Philip.  They  are 
Clare's. 

"'Clare,  Clare,  come  to  me  before  I  die! 
David  will  bring  you.  Do  you  know,  Clare, 
where  Stephen  is  ?  Send  him  word  to  come,  to 
come  quick,  quick,  Clare,  for  I  fear — I  hope — 
yes,  I  hope  I  shall  not  see  the  New  Year !  But 
come  to-night,  Clare,  if  you  would  see  me,  for 
God  knows  whether  I  shall  see  the  Christmas 
morning.  Lilt.' 

"We  were  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  at  the 
front  door  in  an  instant. 

"'You  here,  David?' 

"'Yes,  Sir.  I  have  never  left  Miss  Lily 
since  you  told  me  to  stay  with  her.' 

' '  He  led  us  up  one  street  and  down  another 
until  Ave  came  to  an  obscure  street,  running 
west  from  Broadway  to  the  North  River,  and  a 
house  half  way  down  this,  at  which  he  paused 
and  knocked. 

"' Who's  there  ?' 

"  '  The  doctor  and  a  nurse.' 

' '  The  door  opened  and  we  entered. 

"I  did  not  know  then,  as  I  have  since  known, 
the  appearance  of  the  splendid  room  into  which 
we  passed.  It  was  a  hell.  You  know  what 
that  is.  The  upper  portion  of  the  house  Mas  de- 
voted to  the  private  rooms  of  Mr.  Ray  and  his 
family.  The  lower  part  was  arranged  in  gam- 
bling-rooms, gorgeously  furnished,  in  which  we 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  money  on  the  boards, 
and  the  quick,  sharp  commands  of  the  banker, 
succeeded  by  the  silence  that  waits  the  turn  of 
the  card.  Passing  through  the  hall  and  a  sort 
of  reception-room,  we  ascended  a  broad  flight 
of  stairs  and  entered  a  room  that  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  unmistakably  the  abode  of  sick- 
ness. 

"  '  Have  you  come,  dear  Clare  ?' 

"'I  have,  and  have  brought  Stephen  with 
me.' 

"  There  was  a  strange  half  cry  half  sob  from 
the  bed,  and  I  advanced  toward  it ! 

"Philip,  in  that  dim  light  I  saw  the  radiance 
of  heaven  again,  and  over  it  was  the  very  light 
of  God,  into  the  outer  circles  of  which  she  was 
already  passed,  and  into  the  central  glory  of 
which  she  was  soon  to  be  gone. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all  the  horrible  story  she 
now  told  us.  How  she  had  been  compelled  to 
preside  at  the  foul  feasts  that  her  father  gave ; 
how  she  had  been  forced  to  admit  the  presence 
of  gamblers  and  harlots  ;  how  night  after  night 
she  had  striven  with  indescribable  agony  to  in- 
duce her  parent  to  abandon  this  terrible  life, 
and  how  all  in  vain.  You  will  ask  why  she 
clung  to  it  ?  why  she  did  not  abandon  him  for- 
ever ?     I  will  tell  you,  Philip. 
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"I  will  tell  you  of  a  love  high  as  heaven, 
deeper  and  broader  than  the  sea  that  rolls  around 
all  the  world. 

"  She  sent  Clare  out  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  told  me  all. 

"Philip,  she  loved  me  with  unutterable  love. 
Yes,  I  knew  that  before.  But  once,  once  in 
the  last  spring-time  of  our  happy  home  in  the 
rectory,  one  holy  evening  when  Clare  had  been 
moved  by  her  gentle  cousin's  loveliness  to  speak 
as  never  before  of  her  own  soul,  she  had  learn- 
ed that  Clare,  my  noble  sister  Clare,  loved  me 
with  more  than  sister's  love.  Yes,  she  told  her 
all,  and  she  thenceforth  shut  up  the  fountain  of 
her  soul,  and  laid  a  stone  on  the  mouth,  a 
heavy  stone,  to  keep  back  the  flood  forever. 

"This  was  why  she  consented  to  go  with  her 
father,  and  in  this  resolution  she  gave  herself 
up,  soul  and  body,  to  a  hope  that  she  might 
make  her  mission  on  earth  the  reform  of  her 
father,  and  the  reunion  of  all  of  us  in  later 
years  in  some  happy  home  that  she  dreamed  of 
as  distant  but  sure.  But  now  the  end  came, 
and  hope  was  gone,  and  love,  human  love,  was 
triumphant.  She  could  not  die  without  seeing 
me  once  more ;  and  spite  of  her  father's  com- 
mands, spite  of  all  her  agony,  spite  of  all  her 
woman's  shame,  she  told  me  all,  and  in  the 
moment  of  our  parting  I  knew  what  a  great 
flood  of  love,  pure,  holy  love,  God  had  forbid- 
den to  flow  over  the  gardens  of  my  life,  but  had 
commanded  into  the  channels  that  make  glad 
the  eternal  city.  She  was  going  to  heaven  with 
all  that  love  that  might  have  been  mine,  and  I 
could  but  hope  that  sometimes  in  starry  nights 
I  might  bare  my  forehead  to  the  sky,  and  feel 
the  far-off  spray,  some  blessed  drops  out  of  that 
deep,  strong  flood. 

"And  then  Clare  came  back,  and  wo  sat 
down  side  by  side,  and  held  her  hands  in  ours, 
and  the  swift  moments  of  her  life  ran  out. 

"  She  never  told  Clare  her  love ;  mark  that, 
my  friend.  That  glorious  creature  never  told 
Clare  one  word ;  never  hinted  to  her  of  what 
we  had  spoken  in  the  hour  that  she  had  been 
absent ;  and  she  never  knew  that  Lily  loved 
me. 

"The  doctor  came  in  toward  morning,  and 
was  startled  at  the  change  he  found  in  his  pa- 
tient. He  told  her  she  was  dying,  and  she 
heard  him  calmly,  and  looked  at  me  with  one 
long  longing  gaze,  and  closed  her  eyes  on  us 
for  a  moment,  and  opened  them  again  with  the 
soft  radiance  of  the  land  of  angels  in  their  light. 

"  Once,  only  once,  she  took  my  hand  in  hers 
and  drew  me  down  to  her,  and  whispered,  in  a 
low,  soft  whisper,  '  I  love  you,  Stephen  !'  and  a 
light,  as  if  of  the  great  glory  of  triumphant  love, 
flashed  on  her  countenance ;  and  then,  a  little 
later,  she  took  my  hand,  and  placing  Clare's  in 
it,  she  said  to  each  of  us, 

"  'Kiss  me,  Clare;  kiss  me,  Stephen!' 

"And  Clare  kissed  her,  and  I  touched  my 
earthly  lips  to  her  saintly  lips,  and  with  the  last 
kiss,  the  last  breath  of  life,  she  whispered, 

"  'Love  Clare,  Stephen!' 
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"And  her  life,  that  she  had  laid  down  for  her 
friend,  God  took  and  made  immortal  life  there- 
of in  the  gardens  of  His  land. 

"Philip  Phillips,  for  fourteen  years  after  that 
time  Clare  lay  upon  my  breast,  my  faithful, 
loving,  and  beloved  wife,  and  then  I  laid  her 
glorious  head  low  in  the  valley  dust  down  yon- 
der. The  snow  to-night  lies  deep  on  both 
their  graves,  and  I  am  here.  What  am  I  that 
such  women  should  have  loved  me  ?  What  am 
I  that  God  should  have  permitted  such  treasures 
to  be  poured  out  on  me  ?  What  are  these  lips 
that  the  kisses  of  such  affection  should  have 
been  pressed  on  them  ?  these  arms  that  they 
should  have  been  permitted  to  enfold  such  forms 
of  beauty  ? 

"  Sometimes  when  I  ask  myself  these  ques- 
tions I  begin  to  doubt  the  past,  and  to  think  that 
the  old  rectory  and  its  beloved  inhabitants  are 
all  a  dream.  But  at  such  times  I  come  into  this 
room  and  draw  that  curtain  yonder,  and  then  I 
know  that  I  am  a  man,  and  that  the  years  have 
not  deceived  me.     No,  I  am  no  dreamer  now." 

As  he  finished  he  drew  the  curtain  from  a 
picture  that  hung  before  us  on  the  wall.  It  was 
a  picture  of  two  faces ;  I  saw  only  the  faces,  and 
if  I  live  a  thousand  years  I  shall  not  again  see 
two  so  beautiful  on  canvas  or  on  earth. 

RUN  FOR  THE  DOCTOR,  JOE ! 

RUN  for  the  doctor,  Joe !" 
"What's  the  matter,  my  dear?" 

"Baby's  swallowed  my  wedding-ring.  Run 
as  fast  as  you  can  1" 

The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  my  wife  announced  them,  looking 
over  the  banisters  at  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  and 
following  her  injunctions  accordingly,  I  did  run. 

We  were  boarding  for  the  summer  at  the  pret- 
ty little  village  of  Wanhosset.  Indian  names 
are  always  pretty,  and  so  expressive  of  the  trans- 
fer of  real  estate.  I'm  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness myself,  and  perhaps  that's  the  reason  for 
my  predilections  in  this  case. 

We  were  boarding  for  the  summer,  as  I  said, 
or,  rather,  my  wife  and  her  encumbrances  were. 
As  for  myself,  I  slipped  out  of  town  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  was  back  again  bright  and  early 
on  Monday  morning.  Occasionally,  to  be  sure, 
I  did  take  a  day  in  the  week,  if  things  were  flat. 

"He's  swallowed  the  ring,  has  he?"  said  I 
to  myself  as  I  went  down  the  door-step,  that  I 
had  only  a  moment  before  gone  up  from  a  very 
pleasant  morning's  walk.  "  Well,  that's  a  pret- 
ty go !"  It  wasn't  until  some  time  after  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  had  come  by  the  trick 
honestly,  or,  as  one  may  say,  in  an  hereditary 
way ;  for,  you  see,  I'm  well  to  do  in  the  world. 
I've  swallowed  a  good  many  gold  rings  in  my 
time,  metaphorically  speaking. 

On  my  way  up  the  road  to  the  doctor's  house 
there  were  two  women  standing  by  the  pump. 

"Wonder,"  said  the  one  who  was  leaning  on 
the  handle,  "  if  it'll  be  a  girl  or  a  boy  ?" 

"  Dunno,"  said  the  other.  "  The  doctor  was 
there  all  night,  and  sent  Pat  Roony  back  with 
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his  buggy  this  morning,  and  allowed  him  to  go 
for  him  after  dinner  time." 

"  Is  the  doctor  at  home?"  I  asked  of  a  half- 
Btable  and  half-garden  looking  lad  who  came  to 
the  door. 

"Is  it  yerself  that'll  be  poorly  ?"  he  inquired. 
11  Step  in.  Docther'll  be  back  the  minnit.  Any 
how  in  half  an  hour." 

"Pat,  you're  lying,"  thought  I,  recalling  the 
conversation  at  the  pump.  A  little  wheedling 
and  a  bright  silver  dollar  worked  wonders  in 
Pat's  views,  and  soon  seated  us  in  the  doctor's 
buggy  in  pursuit  of  that  worthy  practitioner. 

"  The  patient  warn't  choking  when  you  left  ?" 
inquired  Pat,  as  soon  as  we  were  well  settled  in 
the  vehicle,  and  got  fairly  under  way.  "  Hope 
the  folks  wouldn't  get  scared,  and  send  for  Dr. 
Littlego.  He's  the  homeypat,  d'ye  see,  and 
we're  the  rigglers.  He'd  tell  ye  that  he'd  get 
the  ere  ring  out  o'  that  ere  babby  in  a  jiffy;  but 
I'm  thinking  it's  a  case  that'll  take  some  of  our 
big  pills.  His  little  uns  would  slip  through  that 
ring,  and  take  no  hold  on't.  We'd  seven  cases 
of  ring-swallowing  last  summer,  and  lost  only 
one.  He  had  four,  and  every  sowl  of  'em  died. 
He  couldn't  stop  them  gettin'  out  of  the  stomach 
into  the  lungs,  and  so  they  choked.  The  last 
one  he  made  swallow  another  ring.  Them's  a 
kind  of  doctors  as  say  Like  cures  like.  Both 
rings  stuck.  We  allers  finds  whereabout  the 
ring  is  stuck ;  well,  if  it's  high  up,  then  we  gives 
ipick,  and  so  it  comes  by  vomiting ;  and  if  it's 
out  of  reach  of  the  ipick,  then  we  gives  oil,  and 
so  gets  it  any  how.  Oil's  a  mighty  greasy  thing ! 
We've  some  in  our  office  that  I'm  expectin' 
wouldn't  stay  in  a  man  two  minits ;  and  yet  it 
don't  look  so  when  you  pour  it  out  of  the  bottle 
— it  comes  throbble,  bobble,  sticky-like.  If  I 
wras  a  married  mother,  that's  babby  had  had  its 
ring  took  out  by  oil,  wouldn't  I  keep  that  ring ! 
Why,  ye  see,  it's  like  Cap'n  Cook,  that's  life's 
in  a  book  in  our  office,  that  sailed  in  a  ship  all 
round  the  world." 

We  found  the  doctor,  luckily,  had  got  through 
with  his  duties;  so  half  an  hour  brought  me 
back  home  with  him. 

"  Oh,  Joe !  don't  be  angry,  but  I'm  so  glad !" 
said  my  wife.  "I  found  the  ring  on  the  floor 
after  you'd  gone.  He  hadn't  swallowed  it." 
And  sure  enough,  there  he  was  kicking  up  his 
heels  on  the  floor,  as  lively  as  a  grasshopper. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  my 
wife's  exclamation,  "Run  for  the  doctor,  Joe!" 
brought  me  acquainted  with  a  friend  from  whose 
instructive  conversation  I  first  gathered  a  glim- 
mering of  as  to  how  I  live,  why  I  live,  and  what's 
the  best  for  me  to  do  as  long  as  I  live.  Well 
was  it  for  me  that  I  was  spared  from  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Littlego,  and  from  those* of  Dr.  Pepper, 
the  Indian  herb  physician,  and  set  about  reflect- 
ing that  if  I  should  swallow  a  ring  myself, 
whether  it  would  find  its  way  to  my  stomach, 
my  brain,  my  backbone,  or  my  liver. 

Here  we  go  breathing  and  breathing,  twenty 
or  more  times  a  minute,  all  our  lives.  What  is 
it  for  ?    Is  it  to  ventilate  the  inside  of  our  bodies, 


or  to  shake  up  gently  the  contents  of  our  stom- 
achs, that  digestion  may  be  promoted?  Or, 
take  another  instance.  It  don't  matter  whether 
you  try  it  by  day  or  by  night,  summer  or  winter, 
you  always  find  the  warmth  of  your  body  the 
same.  When  the  Sage  of  Brooklyn  reports  a 
heat  of  100  degrees,  or  when  you  see  the  ice- 
carts  going  from  the  stagnant,  filthy,  frozen 
pools  round  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  con- 
fectioners' cellars,  instead  of  speculating  on  the 
ice-creams  or  cold  lemonades  afterward  to  be 
made,  try  the  temperature  of  your  own  mouth, 
by  putting  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  therein — 
you  will  always  find  the  heat  is  98  degrees.  It 
is  of  no  use  for  us  to  be  told  that  our  bodies  are 
hot  naturally,  and  can  keep  up  their  warmth 
themselves.  Common  sense  assures  us  that 
where  there  isVarmth  there  must  be  fuel.  And 
so  I  believe  that  a  man's  body  is  like  a  flame, 
that  keeps  hot  as  long  as  it  is  fed. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  common  sense  peo- 
ple use  in  considering  the  nature  of  their  own 
body,  and  its  infirmities.  In  other  matters  of 
interest  they  think  for  themselves  in  the  best 
way  they  can ;  in  this  they  give  up  the  whole 
affair  as  incomprehensible.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is 
not  so  very  difficult  to  collect  clear  ideas  on  these 
subjects.  Here  are  some  which  I  have  met  with 
in  a  work  I  have  been  reading. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  man  three 
conditions  must  be  complied  with :  he  must 
have  air,  water,  and  combustible  matter. 

Under  the  same  conditions,  also,  all  animals 
exist.  Even  in  those  which  seem  to  furnish  us 
with  instances  of  departure  from  this  general 
rule,  the  exceptions  are  rather  apparent  than 
real.  To  breathe,  to  drink,  to  eat,  are  the  in- 
dispensable requisites  of  life.  If  there  be  among 
insects  some  which  seem  never  to  take  water, 
or  among  fishes  some  which  never  taste  solid 
food,  these  peculiarities  disappear  as  soon  as  we 
understand  them  thoroughly.  Where  a  high 
development  has  been  attained,  as  in  man,  ex- 
perience assures  us  that  the  same  inevitable  re- 
sult awaits  a  cessation  of  respiration  for  a  few 
moments,  an  abstinence  from  water  for  a  few 
hours,  or  from  food  for  a  few  days. 

The  supply  of  a  part  of  these  necessaries  of 
life  is  adjusted  to  the  urgency  of  the  want.  The 
act  of  breathing  is  incapable  of  delay,  but  the 
air  is  accordingly  eveiy  where  present  and  al- 
ways fit  for  use.  We  can  bear  thirst  for  a  little 
time,  and  the  earth  here  and  there  furnishes 
her  springs  and  other  stores  of  water ;  but  for 
otherwise  is  it  in  the  obtaining  of  food.  It  is 
the  lot  of  all  animals  to  secure  nourishment  by 
labor,  and  even  of  men  the  larger  proportion, 
both  in  civilized  and  savage  countries,  submit 
to  a  hard  destiny.  To  obtain  their  daily  bread 
is  the  great  object  of  life. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  necessity  for 
a  supply  of  air,  of  water,  of  food  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  system  will  bear  so  little  delay  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  an  answer 
of  ominous  import.  The  condition  of  life  is 
death.     No  part  of  a  living  median isip  can  act 
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without  wearing  away  ;  and  for  its  continuance 
there  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  necessity  for  re- 
pair. 

Life,  far  from  being  a  state  of  immobility,  is 
a  state  of  ceaseless  change.  An  organism  is 
only  a  temporary  form  to  which  millions  of  par- 
ticles, passing  through  a  determinate  career, 
give  rise.  It  is  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which 
presents  for  a  long  time  the  same  aspect,  being 
ceaselessly  fed  as  it  ceaselessly  wastes  away. 
But  we  never  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived 
by  the  simulated  unchangeableness  which  such 
a  natural  appearance  offers.  We  recognize  it 
as  only  a  form,  arising  from  the  course  which 
the  disappearing  particles  take.  And  so  it  is 
even  with  man.  He  is  fed  with  more  than  a 
ton  weight  of  material  in  a  year,  and  in  the 
same  time  wastes  more  than  a  ton  away. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  general  balancing  which 
every  animal  presents,  depending  upon  its  re- 
ceipts and  its  waste,  as  may  be  very  well  un- 
derstood by  considering  a  special  case.  Thus, 
to  have  a  uniform  standard  of  reference,  we  may 
assume  140  pounds  as  the  weight  of  a  healthy 
adult  man.  Now  the  constant  consumption  of 
food,  water,  and  air,  tends  steadily  to  increase 
that  amount,  and  even  in  a  very  short  time  a 
disturbance  arising  from  these  sources  would  be 
perceptible,  were  there  not  some  causes  of  com- 
pensation. But  even  after  a  year  of  a  state  of 
health  is  maintained,  the  weight  may  remain 
precisely  what  it  was,  and  this  may  continue 
year  after  year  in  succession.  The  consumption 
of  large  quantities  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
matters,  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  add  to 
the  weight. 

If  there  be  thus  causes  for  the  increase  of  the 
weight  of  a  man,  there  are  also  causes  for  its 
diminution.  These  are  the  various  transpira- 
tions and  excretions.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
tendency  to  an  increase  and  a  tendency  to  a 
diminution  of  the  weight,  and  in  the  adult  con- 
dition we  are  considering  these  must  balance 
one  another. 

If  a  man  of  the  standard  weight  abstains  from 
the  taking  of  water  and  food,  a  good  balance 
would  prove  that,  in  the  course  of  less  than  an 
hour,  he  has  become  lighter.  If  he  still  per- 
sists, it  needs  no  instrument  to  detect  what  is 
going  on;  the  eye  perceives  it,  for  emaciation 
ensues. 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  a  living  being  to 
continue  at  its  standard,  except  the  causes  of 
increase  are  precisely  equal  in  effect  to  the 
causes  of  diminution  ?  We  may  therefore  as- 
sert that  the  food,  water,  and  atmospheric  air, 
taken  at  a  given  period  of  time,  is  precisely 
equal  to  all  the  losses ;  for  if  the  receipts  were 
greater,  the  weight  must  increase;  if  the  losses 
were  greater,  the  weight  must  diminish.  Per- 
sistency in  this  respect  proves  equality,  and  the 
case  is  just  as  simple  as,  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  he  who  pays  less  than  he  receives  grows 
rich ;  if  his  payments  are  more  than  his  re- 
ceipts, he  becomes  poor;  but  his  condition  is 
unchanged  if  his  payments  and  receipts   arc 


equal.  Infancy,  old  age,  and  manhood  answer 
to  these  circumstances  respectively. 

From  the  army  and  navy  diet-scales  of  France 
and  England,  which,  of  course,  are  based  upon 
the  recognized  necessities  of  large  numbers  of 
men  in  active  life,  it  is  inferred  that  about  2J 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  dry  food,  per  day,  are  re- 
quired for  each  individual;  of  this  about  three- 
fourths  are  vegetable,  and  the  rest  animal.  At 
the  close  of  an  entire  year  the  amount  is  up- 
ward of  800  pounds.  Enumerating  under  the 
title  of  water  all  the  various  drinks — coffee,  tea, 
alcohol,  wine,  etc. — its  estimated  quantity  is 
about  1500  pounds  per  annum.  That  for  the 
air  received  by  breathing  may  be  taken  at  800 
pounds. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  we  are  able  to 
see  how  the  case  stands.  The  food,  water,  and 
air  which  a  man  receives,  amount,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  more  than  3000  pounds  a  year ;  that  is, 
to  about  a  ton  and  a  half,  or  to  more  than  twen- 
ty times  his  weight.  This  enormous  quantity 
may  well  attract  our  attention  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  material  required  for  supporting  of  life. 
A  living  being  is  the  result  and  representation 
of  change  on  a  prodigious  scale. 

It  can  not  be  questioned  that  the  materials 
which  are  rendered  back  to  the  external  world, 
after  having,  subserved  the  purpose  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  passed  through  the  system,  are  com- 
pounds of  those  which  were  originally  received 
as  food,  drink,  and  air ;  though  they  may  have 
assumed  in  their  course  other,  and  in  our  esti- 
mation viler,  forms.  Recognizing  as  indisputa- 
ble the  physical  fact,  that  not  an  atom  can  be 
created  any  more  than  it  can  be  destroyed,  we 
should  expect  to  discover  in  the  substances  thus 
dismissed  from  the  system  every  particle  that 
had  been  taken  in. 

What,  then,  is  man  ?  Is  he  not  a  form,  as 
is  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  temporary  result  and 
representative  of  myriads  of  atoms  that  are  fast 
passing  through  states  of  change — a  mechanism, 
the  parts  of  which  are  unceasingly  taken  asun- 
der, and  as  unceasingly  replaced  ?  The  appear- 
ance of  personal  identity  he  presents,  year  after 
year,  is  only  an  illusion.  He  begins  to  die  the 
moment  he  begins  to  breathe.  One  particle 
after  another  is  removed  away,  even  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  body. 

But  how  is  it  about  personal  identity  ?  It  is 
related  of  a  country  youth,  to  whom  a  knife  had 
been  given,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  rivets 
got  loose,  and  one  side  of  the  handle  came  off. 
He  carried  it  to  a  cutler,  and  had  the  missing 
part  replaced.  After  a  time  the  other  side  came 
off,  and  this  he  likewise  renewed.  The  blade 
likewise  fell  out,  and  he  had  a  new  one  put  in. 
And  so,  by  degrees,  all  the  original  parts  were 
gone,  and  there  were  others  in  their  stead.  He 
had  never  any  doubt  that  this  was  all  along  the 
same  knife  he  had  originally  possessed ;  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  if  it 
were  not  so,  at  what  particular  point  the  iden- 
tity was  lost.  But  a  certain  friend  of  his,  hav- 
ing found  all  the  separate  parts  as  they  had  been 
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successively  missed,  carried  them  to  the  cutler, 
and  had  them  all  joined  together.  Now,  what 
knife  was  that  ? 

If  you  can  settle  the  question  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  knives,  you  will  find  yourself  not  very 
far  from  settling  the  question  about  the  identity 
of  men. 

"What  has  thus  been  said  respecting  the  waste 
and  repair  of  the  body,  implies  the  provision  of 
many  complicated  mechanisms.  There  must 
be  means  for  effecting  the  introduction  of  the 
air ;  these,  in  man,  depend  on  calling  into  ope- 
ration its  pressure.  A  system  of  tubes  is  neces- 
sary for  its  distribution  to  the  points  at  which  it 
is  required,  and  in  like  manner  a  system  for 
carrying  away  the  wasted  products  of  decay. 
The  new  material  which  is  destined  to  replace 
the  parts  which  are  disappearing,  and  to  keep 
the  economy  in  repair,  must  be  submitted  to 
such  processes  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  dissolved  in  the  blood, 
and  carried  wherever  it  is  wanted.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  cut  and  crushed  by  teeth,  driven 
by  powerful  muscles,  dissolved  by  acid  and  al- 
kaline juices  in  digestive  cavities  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  From  these  it  must  be  taken  by 
arrangements  which  can  absorb  it  and  carry  it 
into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation.  Physical 
means  must  be  resorted  to,  not  only  for  the  im- 
pulsion of  these  newly  absorbed  nutritive  juices, 
but  likewise  to  drive  the  blood  in  its  proper 
career  of  circulation.  It  is  needless  here  to 
dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  the  most  refined 
principles  of  hydraulics  are  brought  into  play : 
how  there  are  valves  which  open  only  in  one 
way  to  let  the  current  pass  ;  and  how  some  of 
them,  as  in  the  like  human  contrivances,  are 
tied  down  in  their  action  by  cords.  Moreover, 
since  it  is  necessary  that  the  animal  should  go 
in  search  of  its  food,  muscles  of  locomotion, 
which  act  upon  purely  mechanical  principles  on 
the  skeleton,  must  be  resorted  to,  and  so  the 
animal  structure  becomes  a  most  elaborate  and 
complicated  machine. 

In  this  regard,  as  is  said  by  Dr.  Draper,  from 
whose  recent  work  on  Physiology  most  of  the 
preceding  facts  are  derived,  the  human  body 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  mere  instrument,  or  en- 
gine, which  acts  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  philosophy,  the 
bones  being  levers,  the  blood-vessels  hydraulic 
tubes,  the  soft  parts  generally  the  scats  of  ox- 
idation. But  if  we  limit  our  view  to  such  a 
description,  it  presents  to  us  man  in  his  most  in- 
complete and  unworthy  aspect.  There  animates 
this  machine  a  self-conscious  and  immortal  prin- 
ciple— the  soul. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  man  in  his  mature 
condition,  let  us  next  look  at  his  career.  At 
birth  he  is  the  very  representative  of  weakness 
and  imbecility.  Though,  unlike  many  other 
animals,  he  opens  his  eyes  at  once,  he  exhibits 
no  tokens  of  visual  perceptions  ;  though  he  may 
be  subjected  to  sounds  and  noises  of  various 
kinds  he  takes  no  notice  of  them.  This  condi- 
tion of  inertness  is  followed  by  a  condition  of 


confused  sensation,  which  by  degrees  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  capability  of  appreciating  special  ideas. 
It  is  said  that  an  infant  smiles  soon  after  it  is 
forty  days  old ;  though  it  can  cry,  it  can  not 
shed  tears.  But  before  long  it  gives  indications 
of  its  satisfactions  and  dislikes.  The  power  of 
moving  in  an  erect  posture  is  gained  by  it  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  by  the  close  of  that  time  it 
can  masticate.  Articulate  speech  is  displayed 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  months ;  and  henceforth 
the  mind  emerges  with  rapidity  from  the  confu- 
sion of  a  multitude  of  impressions,  and  learns  to 
concentrate  itself  at  pleasure  upon  one.  Through- 
out infancy  and  childhood  the  features,  and  even 
the  gestures  indicate  the  profound  changes  going 
on.  The  countenance,  instead  of  expressing 
pleasure  and  pain  in  the  aggregate  by  smiling 
or  crying,  as  was  the  case  at  first,  gains  the  fac- 
ulty of  representing  every  grade  of  feeling. 
Long  before  maturity  is  reached,  we  read  with- 
out difficulty  the  thoughts  which  are  passing  in 
the  mind  from  the  movements  of  the  lip  or  the 
eye,  and  the  painter  can  express  every  shade  of 
feeling,  and  every  emotion,  by  the  mere  config- 
uration of  the  outward  form. 

With  regard  to  the  rate  of  growth,  it  is  most 
rapid  immediately  after  birth,  and  continually 
diminishes  till  about  the  fifth  year.  It  then  re- 
mains equable  till  about  the  sixteenth  year,  the 
average  annual  growth  being  a  little  over  two 
inches.  For  the  next  two  years  it  is  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  for  the  following  two  one  inch 
only.  The  greatest  height  correctly  recorded 
was  that  of  a  Swedish  body-guard  of  Frederick 
the  Great — he  was  eight  feet  three  inches  ;  the 
least,  that  of  an  individual,  thirty-seven  years 
old,  whose  height  was  sixteen  inches.  New- 
born boys  are  heavier  than  new-born  girls; 
20,000  of  them  weighed  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
of  Paris  gave  as  an  average  6£  pounds.  For 
about  a  week  after  birth  the  weight  diminishes, 
owing  to  respiration.  In  their  twelfth  year  boys 
and  girls  are  of  an  equal  weight.  Men  are  the 
heaviest  at  about  forty ;  women  at  about  fifty. 

Through  the  successive  changes  that  thus  at- 
tend his  infancy,  man  at  last  reaches  matu- 
rity. In  some  cases  his  stature  increases  even 
after  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  mature  period,  even  after  what  is 
termed  the  meridian  of  life  is  gained,  the  weight 
becomes  greater.  This  increase  of  weight,  how- 
ever, has  not  so  much  a  relation  to  the  muscular 
as  the  respiratory  system.  The  mental  powers 
are  now  advancing  toward  maturity,  an  advance 
which  they  continue  to  make  until  about  the 
fiftieth  year.  Throughout  this  whole  period, 
and  even  at  the  extreme  date,  we  still  notice 
how  much  intellectual  capacity  is  connected 
with  the  perfection  of  corporeal  development. 
It  needs  but  a  little  experience  for  us  to  de- 
termine at  a  glance  the  intelligent  from  the  ob- 
tuse, and  to  read  even  the  minor  shades  of 
character  in  the  aspect  of  the  face.  Without 
being  aware  of  it,  we  are  constantly  putting  into 
requisition  the  principles  of  phrenology  ami 
physiognomy,  and  drawing  conclusions  respect- 
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ing  character,  to  a  certain  degree  correct,  from 
the  expression  of  the  eyes,  the  lineaments  of  the 
countenance,  or  the  configuration  of  the  head. 

The  actions  of  man  are  closely  connected  with 
the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  placed.  The  greatest  number  of 
crimes  against  persons  and  property  is  among 
the  inhabitants  of  river-banks.  The  period  of 
the  maximum  of  crimes  against  persons  coin- 
cides with  that  which  is  the  minimum  against 
property,  and  is  the  summer  season.  As  re- 
spects each  individual,  his  tendency  to  crime  is 
first  against  property,  and  this  reaches  its  max- 
imum at  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whereas 
the  tendency  to  crime  against  persons  com- 
mences later  than  that  against  property,  and  in- 
creases with  the  increase  of  strength.  In  crime, 
man,  as  he  grows  older,  substitutes  stratagem 
for  force.  If  brought  up  in  a  liberal  profession 
his  tendency  in  crime  is  against  persons,  but 
that  of  the  workman  is  against  property.  Ele- 
mentary instruction,  so  far  as  reading  and  writ- 
ing go,  does  not  lead  to  the  diminution,  but 
rather  to  the  increase  of  crime — a  very  import- 
ant conclusion,  more  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  in  many  portions  of  which  this  kind  of 
education  is  chiefly  patronized  by  Government, 
to  the  exclusion,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  that 
which  is  of  a  higher  grade,  and  which  serves  to 
correct  this  important  defect. 

As  regards  women,  their  tendency  to  crime, 
when  compared  with  that  of  men,  is  as  23  to 
100  ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  in  France.  Their 
tendency  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  against 
persons  is  less  than  that  for  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, in  the  proportion  of  16  to  26.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  the  physical  force  of  wo- 
man as  compared  with  that  of  man  is  also  as  16 
to  26.  From  such  considerations  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  concluded  that  the  morality  of  women 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  men,  their  physical 
feebleness  and  modesty  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. In  woman  the  maximum  tendency  for 
crime  occurs  at  about  thirty  years,  but  then  she 
relinquishes  that  disposition  sooner  than  man. 
Her  tendency  to  theft  begins  early,  and  lasts 
through  life.  When  she  desires  to  commit  mur- 
der, she  employs,  by  preference,  poison.  In  this 
may  be  discerned  the  influence  of  her  constitu- 
tional element,  physical  feebleness.  Timid  at 
explosions  and  at  the  sight  of  blood,  if  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  self-destruction  she  instinct- 
ively resorts  to  drowning.  Women,  like  men, 
who  are  the  residents  of  towns,  are  much  less 
moral  than  those  who  live  in  the  countiy.  How- 
ever, the  passions  are  gratified  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  be  independent  of  religious  profession. 
The  open  dissoluteness  of  one  country  is  coun- 
terpoised by  the  secret  crime  of  another.  Prot- 
estant England  and  Catholic  France  exhibit  a 
striking  illustration.  In  the  former,  in  1845, 
the  number  of  illegitimates  was  70  per  1000,  of 
the  whole  number  of  children  born ;  in  France, 
it  was  about  71. 

To  the  foregoing  statements,  in  which  con- 
trasts have  been  drawn  between  man  and  wo- 


man, the  following  may  be  added.  Not  only 
is  there  a  difference  in  the  entire  stature,  but 
the  different  portions  of  the  body  have  not  the 
same  relative  size.  The  capacity  of  the  skull 
in  the  female  is  less,  the  body  is  longer,  the 
lower  extremities  shorter,  the  chest  more  con- 
vex, its  diameter  at  the  shoulders  smaller,  and 
the  hands  and  feet,  fingers  and  toes,  of  less 
size.  The  surface  presents  a  more  elegantly 
rounded  form,  without  angularities,  the  skin  is 
thinner  and  more  translucent,  the  hair  of  the 
head  is  longer  and  finer,  the  nails  smaller  and 
thinner.  The  muscles  contract  with  less  en- 
ergy, and  are  more  easily  wearied.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  construction  of  the  bones  gives 
rise  to  peculiarities  in  the  movements ;  hence 
the  characteristic  manner  of  walking,  and  the 
movement  of  the  arm  in  attempting  to  throw  a 
stone. 

From  these  dry  details  of  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  the  female,  as  set  forth  by  sta- 
tistics and  anatomy,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the 
family  and  social  relations,  for  it  is  therein  that 
her  beautiful  qualities  shine  forth.  At  the  close 
of  a  long  life,  checkered  with  pleasures  and  mis- 
fortunes, how  often  does  the  aged  man  with 
emotion  confess,  that  though  all  the  ephemeral 
acquaintances  and  attachments  of  his  career 
have  ended  in  disappointment  and  alienation, 
the  wife  of  his  youth  is  still  his  friend.  In  a 
world  from  which  every  thing  else  seems  to  be 
passing  away,  her  affection  alone  is  unchanged ; 
true  to  him  in  sickness  as  in  health,  in  misfor- 
tune as  in  prosperity,  true  in  the  hour  of  death. 
When  the  schemes  which  occupied  his  active 
years  have  vanished,  or,  if  realized,  are  now  no 
more  to  him  than  vanities  which  hardly  fasten 
his  thoughts,  when,  in  the  feeble  extremity  of 
age,  every  thing  is  a  burden  to  him,  and  the 
passing  excitements  of  others  can  not  even 
arouse  his  attention,  the  echo  of  those  prayers 
is  still  heard  which  his  unskillful  tongue  first 
learned  at  his  mother's  knee.  The  stern,  the 
avaricious,  the  hard-hearted,  the  intellectual, 
all  are  equally  brought  to  confess  who  was  their 
first  and  who  is  their  last  true  friend. 

So  much  for  a  man's  body  and  its  well-being; 
so  much  for  the  way  in  which,  from  being  an 
infant,  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man ;  so  much  for 
our  physical  and  mental  peculiarities,  and  the 
differences  between  men  and  women.  If  he 
has  read  about  these  things,  and  thought  about 
them,  he  will  be  better  prepared  when  his  wife 
screams  out,  "Run  for  the  Doctor V*  to  run  in 
the  right  direction,  and  to  pull  the  bell  at  the 
right  office.  Even  if  he  has  gathered  only  a 
superficial  idea  of  the  amazing  complexity  of 
the  human  structure,  and  the  harmony  with 
which  all  its  parts  work  together,  ho  will  put 
at  their  proper  value  the  impostures  and  quack- 
eries of  the  times.  He  will  hardly  be  guided 
by  the  gratuitous  recommendations  of  the  de- 
mure spinster,  Miss  Tabitha  Dorcas,  who  would 
not  for  the  world  be  caught  looking  in  the  nas- 
ty, indecent  doctors'  books — she  only  did  once 
peep  at  the  pictures  in  them,  on  the  sly;  nor 
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by  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnabas,  whose  med- 
ical reading  has  not  yet  corrected  his  impres- 
sion that  the  spleen  is  only  one  of  the  affections 
of  the  mind. 

FORTUNE-TELLING. 

I  WAS  spending  a  few  days  with  my  friends, 
the  Cumingses,  in  the  country,  last  summer, 
when,  one  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific 
thunder-storm,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  gentleman  entered,  and  apologized  for  his  un- 
ceremonious intrusion  by  saying  that  his  horse 
had  become  terrified  at  the  lightning,  and  not 
being  able  to  proceed  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  fastening  him  under  the  shed,  while  he  sought 
refuge,  and,  as  it  afterward  turned  out,  not  un- 
willing society  in  the  house.  He  was  rather  a 
tall  man,  apparently  about  forty  or  forty-five, 
with  thin  dark  hair  and  quite  gray  whiskers, 
and  a  very  keen  dark  eye,  which  yet  beamed 
with  a  remarkable  kindness  as  he  took  the  seat 
offered  him  by  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

I  have  thus  introduced  the  stranger ;  let  me 
now  introduce  the  family.  It  consisted  of  Mr. 
Cumings  and  his  wife  and  two  lovely  daughters 
— the  eldest  a  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  years,  evi- 
dently moulded,  in  her  physical  constitution  as 
in  her  mind,  after  the  pattern  of  her  father. 
The  younger  of  the  two  was  in  all  respects  the 
reverse  of  her  sister.  You  would  hardly  sup- 
pose them  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  She 
was  not,  perhaps,  less  beautiful  than  her  sister, 
and  for  the  wonderful  mildness  of  her  deep-blue 
eye,  and  her  fair  skin  and  light  hair,  might  per- 
haps, with  some,  dispute  the  palm  with  the  oth- 
er. But  in  the  face  of  the  elder  could  be  seen 
a  strength  of  mind  and  a  decision  of  character 
which  is  rarely  found  combined  with  so  much 
noble  and  queenly  beauty  as  hers  was. 

"You  are  wet,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Cumings,  as  he 
looked  at  the  garments  of  the  stranger. 

"  Only  a  trifle,  Sir.  It  was  only  in  front  of 
your  house  that  I  was  forced  to  alight,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  did  so.  One  feels  less 
of  the  terror  of  such  a  storm  in  the  company  of 
others." 

"Should  you  not  say  'awe,'  Sir?  I  think 
'  terror'  is  not  the  feeling  which  thinking  men 
experience  at  such  times.  But  I  have  forgotten 
to  introduce  myself.     My  name  is  Morris — " 

"Doctor  Morris?" 

"The  same,  Sir." 

"I  have  heard  of  you  often,  Doctor;  and 
you  will  excuse  me  as  not  intending  to  flatter 
you,  if  I  say  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  I  have  heard  much  of  you 
for  the  year  that  I  have  been  living  here ;  but 
you  live  at  such  a  distance  I  have  never  been 
able  to  meet  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  Sir.  I  am  not  what  men  call 
sociable,  and  rarely  seek  the  society  of  other?. 
I  pursue  my  profession  here  in  the  country  in  a 
very  quiet  way,  and  have  a  better  and  wider 
reputation,  I  believe,  for  professional  skill  than 


for  social  powers.  Still  I  enjoy  the  society  of 
intelligent  men,  and  am  happy  that  accident 
has  thrown  me  in  here  to-night." 

"Will  you  not  stay  with  us  till  morning, 
Doctor  Morris  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cumings. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  past 
eleven,  and  there  seemed  no  mitigation  in  the 
storm. 

"If  it  will  be  no  inconvenience,  Madam." 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  my  dear  Sir." 

"We  countiy  doctors  are  accustomed  to  mak- 
ing ourselves  at  home  every  where." 

"Let  us  hope  you  will  do  so  here,"  said  Mr. 
Cumings. 

"  It  shall  be  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not." 

The  Doctor's  horse  was  stabled,  and,  after  the 
little  bustle  of  preparation  for  his  comfort,  late 
as  it  was,  we  sat  down  as  if  it  had  been  only 
the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and  were  soon 
charmed — I  ought  to  say  entranced — by  the 
wonderful  intelligence  of  our  guest,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation. 

"  I  have  witnessed  such  storms  as  this  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  produced  by  a  sudden  and  near  explosion 
of  thunder. 

"You  have  been  abroad,  Sir." 

"I  spent  eight  years  in  travel,  and  in  that 
time  have  visited  every  country  where  any  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  ever  effected  an  en- 
try. I  have  no  disposition  to  be  a  pioneer  into 
unexjxlored  regions,  but  my  fancy  for  the  study 
of  man  and  human  character,  joined  to  a  fond- 
ness to  see  new  places  and  new  faces,  led  me, 
when  a  young  man,  to  be  a  wanderer." 

"You  are  not  old  now." 

"Not  in  years,  Sir;  but  in  experience  and 
intercourse  with  men,  and  knowledge  of  them, 
I  am  older  than  my  years." 

"May  I  ask  you,  Doctor  Morris,"  said  Nina, 
the  dark-eyed  daughter,  "  if  your  intercourse 
with  men  has  not  led  you  to  judge  of  men's  char- 
acters by  their  faces  ?  We  wrere  talking  on  that 
subject  when  you  came  in,  and  I  was  arguing 
in  favor  of  physiognomy." 

"Do  not  try  to  forestall  the  Doctor's  opin- 
ion, Nina,"  said  Mr.  Cumings. 

"Not  at  all,  father.  I  only  hoped  that  the 
Doctor's  observation  would  enable  him  to  help 
me  in  my  cause.  He  says,  Doctor,  he  could  as 
soon  believe  in  palmistry  as  in  physiognomy." 

"And  why  not  in  both,  my  dear  young 
lady?" 

We  were  all  surprised  at  such  a  question,  and 
asked  in  so  serious  a  way  by  a  man  we  were  be- 
ginning to  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  human  won- 
der, and  Mr.  Cumings  drew  himself  up  as  if  to 
make  battle  against  such  a  preposterous  idea. 
But  the  Doctor  continued. 

"Mark  me — I  do  not  say  I  believe  in  fortune- 
telling,  though  I  do  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
other.  But  as  an  art  the  former,  I  think,  is  far 
the  easiest  to  practice." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Doctor?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cumings. 

"Certainlv,   Madam.      In  the  former,  you 
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have  to  take  in  the  ever-changing  and  varying 
expression  of  the  human  face,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  combine  it  with  the  quite  as  hypo- 
critical— perhaps  the  term  is  too  strong,  and  I 
ought  to  say  artificial — conduct  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  arrive  by  a  roundabout  road  at  your 
conclusions.  It  requires  great  skill,  and  long- 
continued  and  constant  study  of  faces  and  ac- 
tions. Men  hide  their  motives  in  their  hearts, 
and  in  this  false  age  of  the  world  they  are  con- 
stantly striving  to  mould  their  faces  to  cover  up 
their  thoughts.  You  must  take  them  at  un- 
guarded moments." 

"And  in  fortune-telling?"  Nina  inquired. 

"You  have  only  the  unchanging  lines  of  the 
hand,  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  the  book  is  open  before  you." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  a  believer 
in  palmistry?"  Mr.  Cumings  asked. 

"By  no  means.  But  you  will  not  under- 
stand me  unless  I  relate  my  own  curious  expe- 
rience.    May  I  do  so  ?" 

"Do,  Doctor,"  said  Nina. 

"  Certainly,'' said  Mr.  Cumings. 

And  the  Doctor  proceeded : 

"I  had  just  finished  my  travels  in  England 
and  Wales,  after  my  return  from  the  Continent, 
and  was  spending  a  few  weeks  with  a  friend  in 
the  North,  to  recruit  a  little  before  I  sailed  for 
home.  We  were  one  day  walking  in  one  of  the 
shady  lanes  near  his  residence,  when  we  came 
across  an  encampment  of  gipsies.  I  had  often 
met  them  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  where  they  are  veiy  abundant, 
but  had  never  tried  their  skill  in  fortune-tellling, 
because,  like  you,  Sir,  I  looked  upon  it  with  in- 
credulous contempt.  But  now,  when  a  pretty 
girl  belonging  to  the  tribe  approached  us  and 
offered  to  tell  our  fortunes  for  us,  I  unhesita- 
tingly extended  my  hand.  She,  however,  re- 
fused to  look  at  it  till  I  had  '  crossed  her  palm' 
with  silver.  Giving  her  half  a  crown,  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  should  pay  for  both  of  us,  I 
held  out  my  hand  again,  and  after  gazing  at  it 
a  moment,  and  tracing  the  lines  with  her  finger, 
as  a  child  would  trace  out  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, she  absolutely  startled  me  with  the  re- 
lation of  some  events  in  my  past  life,  which  I 
supposed  were  known  only  to  myself.  She  then 
proceeded  to  read  my  future  destiny.  I  will  not 
say  how  much  of  this  has  proved  true.  My  friend 
followed,  and,  as  he  confessed  to  me,  with  a  like 
result,  aud  Ave  left  the  place  laughing  at  the  co- 
incidences. 

"But  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  my 
curiosity — I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name — was 
iroused  to  know  and  see  more  of  the  singular 
science.  I  returned  the  next  day  to  the  encamp- 
ment, and  attempted  to  gain  some  information 
from  the  girl  as  to  her  mode  of  seeing  into  the 
past  and  future.  But  she  would  tell  me  no- 
thing, and  even  the  considerable  amount  of 
gold  that  I  offered,  though  it  evidently  tempted 
her  eye,  could  make  no  impression  upon  her 
will.     She  was  obstinate  and  incorruptible. 

"I  must  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 


and  perhaps  some  approach  to  belief  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  vain  I  reasoned  against  it.  I  told  my- 
self over  and  over  again,  day  after  day,  that  it 
was  all  accidental.  But  then  I  would  recollect 
the  oft-told  experience  of  others,  and  the  fact 
that  my  friend  had  acknowledged  a  remarkable 
agreement  in  his  own  case,  and  my  mind  be- 
came painfully  confused  with  the  question.  I 
could  not  successfully  cast  it  off,  even  when  the 
laughter — almost  ridicule — of  my  friend  and  his 
family  was  directed  at  me.  I  determined  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  as  far  as  I  could.  But  how 
should  I  proceed. 

"The  comparison  of  my  friend's  hand  and 
my  own  with  the  prophecy,  or  rather  the  history 
given  by  the  gipsy  girl,  occurred  to  me  as  the 
leading  idea,  but  I  found  it  like  the  study  of  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  old  monuments  of  the  East. 
I  had  nothing  to  begin  with,  and  nothing  to 
compare.  I  then  took  all  my  friend's  family, 
one  by  one,  to  the  same  girl,  and  added  their 
fortunes  to  ours.  I  also  took  accurate  casts  of 
the  palms  of  the  whole  in  wax,  rejecting  every 
one  which  had  the  least  defect,  or  any  want  of 
correspondence.  Occasional  visitors  to  the  house 
were  easily  persuaded  to  see  the  wandering  tribe, 
and  these  I  added  to  my  list.  The  servants,  too, 
were  not  left  out  of  the  experiment.  The  for- 
tunes of  each  one  were  carefully  written  out  and 
numbered  to  correspond  with  each  cast  that  I 
took,  and  in  this  way  I  readily  collected  quite  a 
volume  of  manuscript  fortunes,  and  a  very  re- 
spectable cabinet  of  human  hands,  and  of  no  lit- 
tle variety. 

"You  will  observe,  that  I  did  not  care  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  predictions. 
All  I  wanted  was  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
correspondence  between  certain  lines  which 
were  alike  in  all  the  casts,  and  the  events  con- 
nected with  them  in  the  history  given  by  the 
gipsy  girl,  and  thus  reduce  them  to  a  system. 
If  I  should  find  a  certain  line  in  all  the  hands, 
and  one  event  in  all  their  histories,  by  following 
this  rule  out  I  might  make  an  art  of  the  thing, 
which  would  remove  all  the  mystery  that  was 
hanging  about  it.  But  I  found  it  a  difficult  and 
perplexing  task.  However,  I  had  studied  out 
inscriptions  in  Nineveh  and  Thebes,  and  could 
I  not  do  the  same  thing  here  ? 

"I  found  similarities — no,  perfect  agreements 
in  the  written  accounts  of  all,  and  just  as  strik- 
ing differences — and  I  found  the  same  resem- 
blances and  disagreements  in  their  hands,  and 
after  a  long,  and  tedious,  and  patient  investiga- 
tion, in  which  I  became  intensely  interested,  I 
thought  I  saw  order  beginning  to  arise  out  of 
the  confusion,  and  my  collection  of  hands  be- 
ginning to  look,  to  me,  like  so  many  indistinct 
faces,  the  expression  of  which  I  fancied  I  could 
read.  Gradually  they  became  more  distinct  and 
plain  as  I  progressed  in  the  study,  till  I  could: 
see  the  whole  with  the  utmost  clearness. 

"  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  I  had  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  fortune-telling.  I  was  a  great  way 
off  from  that.  I  only  say  that  by  the  lines  trav- 
ersing the  palm  of  the  hand,  I  could  tell  the 


so* 
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Mune  past  events  in  the  life  of  any  individual 
that  one  of  the  gipsy  tribe  could  tell.  Of future 
events  I  had  yet  an  infinity  more  of  study  to 
do  before  I  could  arrive  at  any  degree  of  skill, 
though  I  had  the  same  book  open  before  me, 
and  by  perseverance  I  succeeded  here  also.  I 
put  it  to  the  test,  and  did  not  fail.  My  friends 
were  all  astonished,  as  well  they  might  be — as 
I  was  myself.  It  was  a  system  regulated  by 
fixed  rules.  Lines  which  were  the  same  in 
the  hands  of  any  two  persons  denoted  the  same 
thing.  Each  line  had  its  peculiar  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  relative  position  and  the  crossings 
and  curves  of  the  lines,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
memory  I  soon  became  as  expert  as  the  gipsies 
themselves." 

Through  all  this  strange  narrative  we  listened 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  Doctor, 
almost  compelled,  by  his  perfect  air  of  truthful- 
ness and  veracity,  to  believe,  even  further  than 
he  seemed  to,  in  it. 

"  Tell  mine,  Doctor,"  said  Nina,  approaching 
him  with  her  hand  extended. 

"I  can  read  it,  Mademoiselle,  but  not  tell 
it." 

"  Oh !  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  that,  Sir." 

"I  have  always  used  my  knowledge  in  this, 
my  dear  young  lady,"  the  Doctor  replied,  "  for  a 
selfish  end — simply  the  gratification  of  my  own 
fancy.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  as  a  true  science, 
all  its  apparent  truths  being  only  correspond- 
encies, and  therefore  I  can  not  use  it  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  others,  while  there  is  danger  of 
their  being  deceived  by  it,  or  frightened  into 
credulity  to  the  strange  and  surprising  coinci- 
dences it  presents." 

"  You  do  find  correspondencies,  then,  between 
what  you  see  and  the  lives  of  persons,  Doctor  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Cumings. 

"  In  my  own  case,  certainly,  Madam,  as  also 
in  the  history  of  all  whoso  past  lives  I  am  ac- 
quainted with." 

"  But  you  can  not  have  the  same  objection  to 
tell  us  of  the  past  as  of  the  future,"  said  Nina. 

1 '  Precisely  the  same.  For  if  I  tell  you  events 
which  have  really  occurred  in  the  past,  you  may 
easily  lead  yourself  to  believe  I  can  tell  future 
ones.  No,  no,  young  lady.  Rest  contented  with 
your  own  experience  of  the  past,  and  learn  les- 
sons from  it  to  guide  you  in  the  future.  Its  ex- 
perience comes  fast  enough  and  bitter  enough 
to  most." 

"  Most  truly  spoken,  Doctor  Morris,"  said  Mr. 
Cumings.  "  And  yet  I  must  confess  you  have 
greatly  surprised  me." 

"  We  might  do  the  same  thing,  Sir,  with  the 
leaves  upon  the  trees,  or  even  the  walls  of  our 
houses,  by  accidental  marks  left  in  them.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  is  all  folly.  You  have  all  become 
too  much  interested  in  the  matter.  The  lines 
in  the  hand  are  all  accidental.  .  It  is  in  our 
faces,  and  especially  in  our  hearts,  that  the  past 
makes  the  deepest  impressions." 

There  was  a  strange  sadness  in  the  Doctor's 
voice  as  he  said  this  that  spoke  volumes  of  suf- 
fering, but  his  face  was  calm  and  almost  smil- 


ing, and  a  silence  of  more  than  a  minute  fol- 
lowed, which  he  broke  by  saying, 

"Miss — Nina,  I  think  they  called  you — you 
seem  strangely  affected  by  my  foolish  story. 
Let  me  look  in  your  hand." 

Almost  before  she  thought  her  hand  lay  ex- 
tended in  the  Doctor's  hard  palm,  and  for  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  be  studying  intently,  and 
then  dropped  it. 

' '  I  could  tell  you  of  the  past,  young  lady, 
but  you  know  that  already.  Stop — let  me  look 
again." 

This  time  she  hesitated,  and  a  slight  shade 
of  fear  or  apprehension,  caused  by  the  Doctor's 
manner,  stole  over  her  face. 

"You  need  not  fear.  I  shall  tell  you  no- 
thing I  see  there." 

"Nor  any  one?" 

"Certainly  not." 

He  looked  long  and  closely  into  her  little  hand, 
and  a  shade  of  deep  seriousness  gathered  about 
his  forehead,  and  directly  he  took  the  hand  be- 
tween both  of  his,  and  looked  into  her  face  with 
the  kindest — saddest  interest  I  ever  saw  in  the 
face  of  man. 

"  Doctor !"  exclaimed  her  sister,  springing  to 
their  side,  "you  believe  more  in  it  than  you  are 
willing  to  confess  to  yourself." 

"Be  still — I  do  not.  I  promised  to  tell  you 
nothing  I  saw  there,  my  child.  Will  you  let 
me  speak  one  word  ?" 

"Not  one — not  a  syllable,  Doctor." 

"It  is  nothing  I  read  there — it  is  only  one 
word  of  counsel." 

"  No — Doctor — no !     I  will  not  have  it." 

"Think  a  moment,  young  lady,"  and  he 
looked  in  her  face  with  the  same  serious  gaze, 
while  her  eye  was  fixed  on  his. 

•"Have  you  decided?" 

"  You  may  tell  it  to  me  alone." 

"You  would  certainly  excuse  me,  my  dear 
Madam,  if — "  and  he  hesitated  while  he  waited 
for  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Cumings.  There  was 
an  expression  of  deep  anxiety  in  her  face  as  she 
gave  it.  We  had  all,  even  to  the  cool  and  in- 
credulous Mr.  Cumings,  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  scene. 

What  the  Doctor  said  to  her  none  of  us  knew 
at  the  time,  but  Nina  told  us  two  days  after- 
ward.    It  was  this : 

"Beware  how  you  take  the  step  you  are  now 
meditating,  my  dear  girl.  Your  own  firmness 
of  character,  and  your  resolute  will,  if  you  pur- 
sue the  right  and  reject  the  wrrong,  will  carry 
you  safe  through  the  darkness  that  is  now  around 
you.  Be  true  to  yourself.  I  know  not  what  it 
is.     Your  own  heart  will  tell  you  if  I  am  right." 

There  was  something  in  the  troubled  look  and 
flashing  eye  of  the  girl  as  she  turned  away  from 
the  Doctor  toward  us,  and  in  the  anxious  care 
that  showed  itself  in  the  face  of  the  mother  as 
she  watched  this  conference,  that  made  me  sus- 
pect that  there  was  something  in  the  history  of 
Nina  which  I  did  not  know  or  understand,  and 
about  which  her  family  felt  no  little  solicitude. 
The  Doctor  resumed  his  seat,  and  immediately 
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turned  the  conversation  into  a  different  channel, 
and  for  the  time,  at  least,  we  seemed  to  forget 
what  had  taken  place.  In  the  morning,  after 
breakfast,  he  left  ns. 

Two  days  afterward  we  were  all  surprised  by 
another  visit  from  the  Doctor.  He  was  on  his 
way  down  to  see  the  same  patient  whom  he 
had  visited  the  evening  he  had  passed  with  us. 
It  was  just  after  breakfast  when  he  called,  and 
as  we  all  rose  to  receive  him  he  said, 

"If  I  may  judge  from  your  faces  I  am  not 
an  unwelcome  visitor.  But  I  could  not  pass 
you  without  stopping,  for  I  felt  no  little  anxiety 
about  the  effect  of  our  conversation  the  other 
night." 

"You  are  most  heartily  welcome,  I  assure 
you,  Doctor,  as  you  will  always  be,"  said  Mr. 
Cumings,  "and  especially  now,  as  I  have  a 
good  opportunity  to  test  the  accuracy  of  your 
skill  in  palmistry;  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  really  any  truth  in 
it." 

' '  You  know  I  make  no  pretense  to  the  latter, 
Sir.  But  you  can  not  be  more  solicitous  than 
I  am  to  learn  all  that  can  be  known  about  it. 
But  what  is  your  test  ?" 

"Nina  has  told  us  this  morning  the  com- 
munication yon  made  to  her.  Will  you  look 
again  in  her  hand  and  tell  me  if  there  is  really 
any  thing  there  to  warrant  such  a  caution  as 
you  gave  her  ?" 

We  all  gathered  around  him  as  he  took 
Nina's  hand,  which  he  looked  at  but  an  instant 
before  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 

"Could  I  have  been  so  much  mistaken.  I 
must  have  been,  or  there  is  some  unaccountable 
change  here.  Will  you  allow  me,  Miss  Nina, 
to  say  this  morning  what  I  saw  in  your  hand 
at  that  time  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Remember,  I  believe  nothing — you  must 
believe  nothing.  You  will  observe  these  lines 
in  this  part  of  the  hand.  The  night  before  last 
there  was  great  confusion  in  these  lines,  which 
suddenly  merged  and  terminated  in  this  point. 
In  the  language  of  the  gipsy  this  would  de- 
note trouble  and  care  which  had  been  gathering 
about  you  for  some  time,  and  was  now  centred 
in  the  present.  A  little  farther  on  they  ap- 
peared again,  separated  into  two,  one  following 
a  uniform  course  till  it  gradually  vanished,  the 
other  dividing  into  several,  which  again  became 
confused,  and  contorted,  and  lost.  These  were 
in  the  future,  and  denoted  two  paths,  one  lead- 
ing on  through  sunshine  and  peace,  and  the 
other  through  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  perhaps 
through  sin  and  shame." 

"And  which  was  her  path,  Doctor?"  asked 
her  mother. 

"It  would  depend  upon  her  own  choice.  I 
could  not  tell.  But  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  a  resolute  will  to  choose  its  own  path, 
and  I  had  seen  in  her  face  and  actions  all  the 
firmness  necessary  to  decide  for  herself,  and 
therefore  I  gave  her  the  advice  I  did." 

"  And  you  say  there  is  a  change  since  then  ?" 


"Or  else  I  was -mistaken  then.  I  see  now 
but  the  one  clear  line  traversing  the  future,  de- 
noting a  calm,  and  peaceful,  and  tranquil  life." 

"But  alone,  Doctor,"  said  Nina,  with  a  sad 
smile. 

' '  Perhaps  so,  my  dear  girl,  though  they  are 
never  solitary  who  walk  in  company  with  their 
own  hearts.    Trust  in  God  and  always  do  right." 

"Ask  my  father  if  I  have  not  done  so." 

Mr.  Cumings  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
drew  her  to  his  side  and  kissed  her. 

"Then  my  caution  had  meaning  in  it ?"  ask- 
ed the  Doctor. 

There  was  a  most  strange  coincidence  in  the 
case.  For  two  years  Nina  had  been  receiving 
the  attentions  of  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  parents,  was  no  way  suited  to  her  by  educa- 
tion, or  station,  or  habits  of  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  she  loved  him,  as  the  young  loye, 
forming  in  their  own  minds  a  bold  ideal,  and 
clothing  it  with  all  the  splendid  drapery  that 
fancy  creates,  and  then  attaching  all  these 
charms  to  some  individual  without  stopping  to 
inquire  into  his  real  worth.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  early  youth,  and  not  rarely  the  folly  of  ma- 
turer  years.  To  the  firm  and  decided  mind  of 
Nina  the  opposition  of  her  parents  made  no  dif- 
ference. She  thought  she  was  consulting  her 
own  happiness,  while  they  were  selfish  and  cruel 
in  standing  between  her  and  her  love  for  him. 
They  had  always,  however,  treated  him  with 
kindness  and  respect,  though  they  made  no  con- 
cealment of  their  opposition  to  his  suit. 

But  the  evening  before  the  Doctor's  first  visit 
an  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
Cumings,  in  which  he  used  insulting  words,  and 
was  forbidden  the  house,  and  he  departed  say- 
ing, 

"In  a  few  days  your  family,  Sir,  will  num- 
ber one  less." 

The  next  morning  a  letter  was  placed  in 
Nina's  hand  by  a  messenger  from  the  village, 
the  contents  of  which  she  did  not  communicate. 
But  all  day  long  there  was  a  look  of  unaccus- 
tomed indecision  and  care  in  her  countenance. 
She  moved  about  the  house  as  if  in  a  dream, 
and  not  till  toward  evening  did  she  manage  to 
throw  it  off  and  appear  herself  again.  But  a 
sad  suspicion  or  fear  oppressed  the  heart  of  her 
parents,  which  showed  itself  most  clearly  when 
the  Doctor  was  talking  with  her  alone.  Wheth- 
er his  communication  had  any  effect  in  determ- 
ining her  future  conduct  I  can  not  tell ;  but  the 
following  evening,  as  she  was  returning  from 
the  village  with  her  father,  he  noticed  that  some 
person  was  following  them,  and,  pausing,  he 
came  up.     It  was  Nina's  suitor. 

"Why  are  you  following  us,  Sir?"  Mr. 
Cumings  inquired. 

"I  have  come  to  claim  my  bride,"  was  his 
reply. 

"I  do  not  see  her,  Sir." 

"  She  is  by  your  side,  Sir.  Nina,  will  you 
come  with  me  ?" 

"Villain  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cumings, 

"Nay,  father,"  said  Nina. 
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"Well,  then,  my  daughter,"  lie  said,  drop- 
ping her  hand  which  hud  been  resting  on  las 
arm,  and  taking  one  step  aside,  "decide  for 
yourself  Peace  of  mind  and  comfort  in  your 
old  home  -with  us,  or  poverty  and  an  accusing 
conscience  with  him.  Reflect  well,  Nina,  be- 
fore you  speak.     Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

"With  me,  Nina,"  said  the  young  man. 
"You  can  not  hesitate." 

"No — I  do  not,  Henry.  If  I  could  be  hon- 
orably won,  I  would  be  yours  gladly.  But  this 
— no,  never.  Farewell.  Eather,  let  me  go 
with  you." 

Not  a  word  was  said  as  they  walked  home, 
and  the  next  morning  no  trace  of  emotion  or 
regret  was  seen  in  her  face,  whatever  might 
have  been  in  her  heart. 

"What  do  you  think  now?"  Mr.  Cumings 
asked,  when  he  had  related  this  to  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"I  think  there  are  a  thousand  coincidences 
in  our  daily  lives  just  as  striking,  if  we  could 
only  see  their  connection,"  was  his  answer.  "  I 
do  not  believe  any  more  in  my  art  than  I  did 
before,  but  1  have  derived  from  this  an  addi- 
tional caution  against  using  it." 

I  have  been  relating  very  simple  facts  in  this 
story.  Shall  I  make  it  a  romance  by  telling 
the  sequel?  The  Doctor  did  not  see  himself 
in  Nina's  hand  as  mingled  with  her  destiny ; 
but  could  he  look  down  now,  after  only  one 
year  has  passed,  into  her  heart,  he  would  see 
there  his  image  in  lines  of  the  noblest  and 
purest  love.  She  almost  worships  him,  and, 
with  the  consent  and  hearty  joy  of  all  the  fam- 
ily, she  is  to  marry  him  to-morrow. 

A  LION  HUNTER  IN  NEW  YORK. 
I. 

DURING  the  last  winter  I  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  me 
an  especial  interest.  He  was  a  tall,  melancholic 
man,  of  a  placid  demeanor,  which  appeared 
never  to  have  been  ruffled  by  the  storm  of  ex- 
citement. And  it  was  this  mildness  and  amia- 
bility which  particularly  attracted  me  toward 
him ;  for  I  saw  that  some  great  sorrow  hung 
upon  his  memory,  and  depressed  his  soul. 

Mr.  Cressley  was  an  Englishman,  though  he 
had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  foreign  lands,  and 
the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics  had  indelibly  browned 
his  sad  face.  He  had  just  arrived,  bringing  to 
me  a  letter  from  a  dear  old  friend,  and  we  be- 
came at  once,  through  such  a  medium,  like  in- 
timate acquaintances.  Whenever  we  met,  and 
that  was  often,  I  looked  hopingly,  but  vainly,  to 
see  the  cloud  dispelled.  It  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  he  was  engaged  in  no  occupation,  he  was  per- 
haps t*  victim  to  ennui ;  but  his  bold,  manly, 
vigorous  step  refuted  the  conjecture.  And  then 
I  settled  down  into  the  conviction  that  long  years 
before  his  heart  had  received  a  grievous  wound, 
which  time  nor  scene  could  heal.  I  longed  to 
know  his  history.  He  had  often  alluded  to  his 
travels,  and  on  many  occasions,  with  animated 
countenance,   had   commenced  the   recital   of 


some  stirring  adventure,  but  would  check  him- 
self with  a  sigh,  to  my  great  disappointment. 

It  was  on  a  very  cold  December  evening 
that,  drawing  up  to  the  crackling  fire  a  cush- 
ioned chair,  wheeling  to  my  right  hand  a  small 
table  on  which  my  reading-lamp  was  placed, 
and  the  soft  light  of  which,  subdued  by  the 
ground-glass  globe,  cast  a  warm  tint  on  a  St. 
Cecilia  that  hung  over  the  mantle,  and  vivi- 
fied the  flowers  of  the  carpet,  I  prepared  to  cut 
the  leaves  of  Cumming's  "Southern  Africa." 
Under  any  circumstances,  these  books  of  daring 
travels  and  wild  adventures  have  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination. But  when  perused  amidst  all  the 
comforts  of  a  home  in  the  cold  winter's  night, 
with  the  storm  howling  and  the  sleet  driving, 
they  become  doubly  attractive. 

Mr.  Cressley  had  been  out  of  towrn  for  a  fort- 
night ;  he  often  left  for  a  few  days,  but  before 
his  last  jaunt  I  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  make 
my  house  his  home,  and  he  had  accordingly 
domiciled  with  me.  My  last  injunction  was, 
that  at  whatever  time  of  day  or  night  he  return- 
ed, he  should  at  once  seek  his  little  room,  where, 
as  I  had  expected  him  for  several  days,  a  small 
fire  was  then  burning. 

He  was  in  my  mind  as  I  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
hunter's  volume,  and  as  the  wind,  increased,  I 
thought  that,  were  he  on  his  way,  he  would  be 
supplied  with  an  incident  of  travel  rather  differ- 
ent from  his  tropical  experiences. 

I  had  got  far  in  the  book  ;  truth  to  tell,  I  had 
skipped  along  until  I  came  to  the  lion  hunts, 
and  was  in  the  full  excitement  caused  by  the 
hero's  description  of  his  ambush  near  the  stream 
where  the  royal  beasts  came  at  night  to  drink. 
I  could  even  hear  the  loud  lapping  of  the  fierce 
brutes-^not  a  little  pleased,  by-the-by,  that  to 
me  it  was  only  a  description — when  a  carriage 
drove  rapidly  to  the  door,  the  bell  rang,  and  Mr. 
Cresslfty  had  returned. 

The  book  was  turned  down,  and  I  welcomed 
him  with  sincere  fervor.  "Was  he  cold — hun- 
gry ?  Would  he  sup  ?"  No  indeed !  He  ap- 
peared delighted  to  be  back;  would  put  my 
little  household  to  no  trouble  ;  had  taken  a  bite 
and  a  cup  at  the  last  station.  But  my  wife 
knew  his  wants  better,  and  she  insisted  that  for 
the  honor  of  the  house  he  should  have  some- 
thing. At  last  he  compromised  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  to  be  prepared  while  he  made  some  altera- 
tions in  his  toilet. 

He  returned  after  a  few  minutes'  absence, 
but  not  before  Mrs.  Turrett,  my  wife,  had  spread 
our  little  table  with  a  selection  of  very  palatable 
odds  and  ends,  and  was  herself  prepared  to  offi- 
ciate at  the  sacrifice  of  tea,  toast,  and  ham,  to 
our  own  particular  penates  He  shook  my  hand 
heartily  once  more.  "  This  is  indeed  kind ! 
What  a  picture  of  comfort"  (rubbing  his  hands). 
"This  is  luxury !"  In  obedience  to  my  good 
little  wife's  request,  he  took  his  seat  opposite  the 
glowing  fire,  and  as  he  did  full  justice  to  die 
meal,  we  were  all  well  pleased,  and  lingered 
over  the  last  crumbs  of  toast  and  drops  of  tea 
until  an  object  of  more  interest  interrupted  us. 
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If  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  we  had  a 
baby,  which  I  believe  I  have,  Mrs.  Turrett  dis- 
tinctly recollected  the  fact ;  nor  indeed  did  Mr. 
Cressley  forget  it,  being  treated  to  a  sight  of  the 
little  one  dreaming  of  Paradise  in  her  crib. 
That  baby,  however,  was  the  cause  which  de- 
prived us  of  my  wife's  company. 

i  So  the  table  being  removed,  we  drew  up,  as 
before,  by  the  fire,  and  replenished  the  consum- 
ing coal. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  our  guest,  "how 
pass  the  long  evenings  ?  Ah,  I  see !  with  your 
old  companions,  the  books.  Delightful !  How 
blest  are  you,  that  find  such  perfect  content  in 
the  quiet  enjoyments  of  home.  For  myself" — 
Here  he  hesitated,  then  saying  "Ah,  well!" 
with  a  sigh,  paused. 

I  tried  to  bring  him  back  to  the  subject,  and 
remarked,  that  surely  it  was  the  highest  possi- 
ble combination  of  mental  and  physical  enjoy- 
ment to  be  able,  without  any  inconvenience,  in- 
deed in  the  utmost  comfort,  not  only  to  command 
the  best  thoughts  of  poets  and  philosophers,  but 
to  enjoy  with  an  appetite  as  great  almost  as  that 
of  the  relaters,  incidents  and  adventures  that 
were  perhaps  paid  for  with  great  danger  and 
suffering. 

He  disagreed  with  me.  "No,  no,"  said  he, 
"it  is  the  danger,  the  suffering  alone  that  gives 
adventure  all  its  zest.  True,  the  description 
may  interest  those  who  have  had  no  experience, 
but  to  him  that  has  passed  through  the  *  immi- 
nent deadly  breach,'  all  else  is  a  weak  dilution 
of  the  actual  fact." 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  the  danger  might  be 
too  great,  leaving  a  predominant  sense  of  pain. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  affected  by  even  this. 

"I  assure  you,"  he  remarked,  "the  peril  is 
all  the  pleasure." 

"Well,  my  dear  Sir,"  I  observed,  "I  have 
an  illustration  at  my  elbow."  Here  I  turned 
up  the  book  and  read  the  title. 

"Gordon  Cumming's!"  he  interrupted,  "I 
was  well  acquainted  with  him." 

He  surprised  me.  I  asked,  ' '  Were  you  ever 
in  Southern  Africa  among  the  lions  ?" 

He  smiled,  and  seemed  to  brighten  up,  but 
by  an  effort,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  con- 
ceal, the  emotion  was  subdued.  I  was  puzzled, 
vexed,  but  trusting  to  time  and  opportunity,  I 
inquired  if  he  had  read  the  book  ?  He  had  not. 
Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  were  cleverly  writ- 
ten, and  I  said  it  was,  and  at  last  offered  to 
read  one  of  the  most  exciting  descriptions.  Ho 
was  much  pleased,  but  I  think  that,  as  he  ad- 
justed his  head  immediately  in  a  convenient 
position  for  a  snooze,  and  stretched  his  feet  upon 
tho  fender,  his  satisfaction  was  not  wholly  de- 
rived from  tho  anticipated  perusal.  I  had  been 
sitting  thus  far  by  his  side,  but  desiring  to  keep 
a  watch  over  his  countenance,  shifted  the  table 
between  us,  and  drawing  up  another  chair,  over 
which  to  rest  my  feet  in  the  manner  of  my  coun- 
try, and  holding  the  book  low,  so  that  I  could 
see  him  by  raising  my  eyes,  I  commenced  to 
read  a  passage  that,  to  me,  had  been  of  the 


most  exciting  -character.  My  impression  isj 
that  had  I  not  paused  after  the  first  paragraph? 
he  would  have  been  asleep  ere  I  had  finished 
the  second,  which,  however  complimentary  to 
the  soothing  melody  of  my  voice,  was  not  what 
I  desired.  But  after  pausing  awhile,  he  turned 
to  me  with  a  quiet  half  laugh,  begged  me  to 
continue,  denied  the  seductions  of  Morpheus, 
and  expressed  himself  highly  interested  in  the 
subject.  Consequently  the  reading  was  re- 
sumed. 

Soon  we  followed  the  lion-slayer  into  the 
jungle,  heard  the  roar  of  tho  savage  monster, 
the  crackling  of  the  bushes — saw  the  rifle  brought 
to  the  shoulder,  felt  the  iron  nerve  and  steel 
muscles.  My  friend  was  thoroughly  awakened; 
his  eyes  glistened  with  excitement ;  crack  goes 
the  deadly  tube,  and  Mr.  Cumming  has  a  de- 
funct foe  before  him.  Cressley  sprang  from  his 
chair. 

"By  Jove  !  that's  capital." 

I  had  never  seen  him  so  animated. 

"Glorious!  glorious!"  he  continued,  pacing 
the  floor ;  "  that's  what  I  call  life !" 

I  was  astonished  and  amused  at  his  fervor, 
and  said,  "You  would  have  liked  that,  I  war- 
rant." 

"  I  have  liked  it,"  he  replied. 

"What !  have  you  killed  lions ?" 

"Indeed  I  have,  with  gun  and  dagger  too." 

He  seemed  endeavoring  to  repress  his  com- 
municativeness, so  I  prompted  him.  "With 
dagger  ?" 

"Yes,  when  one  thrust  was  all  I  had  to 
depend  on  for  my  life — when  the  beast's  hot 
breath  was  suffocating  me,  and  his  tremendous 
paw  lay  deep  in  my  torn  and  quivering  breast." 

He  was  glowing  with  excitement. 

"Glorious!"  he  continued,  not  so  much  ad- 
dressing me  as  himself.  "  Nothing  in  the  world 
like  it,  except  perhaps  the  week's  elephant  hunt- 
ing I  had  with  my  friend  Baker  in  Ceylon." 

"Elephant  hunting!"  I  cried,  in  increased 
astonishment,  "that  must  be  terrible  sport." 

"That  is  sport,"  he  resumed.  "What  de- 
scription can  do  it  justice !  the  wild  shriek  of 
the  monster;  his  crashing  rush;  the  uplifted 
trunk ;  the  glaring  and  vindictive  eyes ;  no  hope 
but  in  the  rifle ;  a  touch  of  faint-heartedness ; 
the  slightest  tremor;  an  untrue  eye  ;  a  stumble; 
a  bad  percussion-cap,  and  you  are  mashed  to  a 
jelly ;  but  no,  your  nerves  are  strung  like  wires 
of  tempered  steel ;  your  eye  is  like  an  eagle's ; 
your  hand  is  as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  your  foot 
as  firm ;  you  keep  as  cool  as  a  melon :  he 
comes ;  you  almost  feel  him  on  you,  and  look 
deep  into  his  eyes ;  he  lowers  his  trunk ;  now 
you  have  him ;  pull ;  there,  there  he  gets  it ! 
over  goes  the  mountain — hurrah  !  hurrah  !" 

My  wife  opened  the  door  at  that  moment  to 
say  we  would  wake  the  bain',  but  stopped  in 
surprise  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  Mr.  Cress- 
lev.  I  laughed  outright,  and  he,  blushing  to 
the  tips  of  his  hair,  extinguished  himself  in  the 
chair. 

Mrs.  Turrett  looked  around,  perhaps  for  the 
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bottle.  "My  dear,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Cressley  has 
had  exciting  reminiscences  recalled  by  a  book 
I  was  reading  to  him." 

Mr.  Cressley  was  really  ashamed  that  he  had 
been  so  carried  away,  and  Mrs.  Turrett  laughed, 
and  asked  what  he  had  been  doing.  So  I  told 
her  that  he  had  been  describing  an  elephant 
hunt,  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  himself  shot 
elephants,  upon  which  Mrs.  Turrett  begged  him 
not  to  apologize,  concluded  the  baby  would  not 
be  disturbed,  and  volunteered  to  hear  the  end 
of  it.  "That  was  all."  She  had  time,  and 
would  of  all  things  like  to  hear  another. 

Mr.  Cressley  was  perplexed,  Mrs.  Turrett 
was  cool — she  is  generally  cool  when  the  baby 
sleeps — and  appeared  to  have  not  the  least  no- 
tion that  he  could  entertain  any  objection.  At 
last  he  commenced  a  more  sober  recital,  and 
with  graceful  manner  and  pleasant  language 
narrated  to  us  many  adventures  among  the  wild 
beasts,  described  their  habits,  the  modes  of  hunt- 
ing them,  alluding  but  little,  and  that  modest- 
ly, to  his  own  exploits.  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining,  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  my  inquisitive  little  wife,  the  reason  why  he 
had  so  adventured  himself;  I  think  he  did  not 
do  it  after  all.  It  was  also  necessary  to  give 
her  a  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  wild  elephant  and  the  one  she 
had  seen  in  the  show  uncork  bottles  and  untie 
knots.  She  was  alarmed  by  the  account  of  the 
lions,  and  told  me  the  next  morning  she  had 
dreamed  I  was  going  to  take  her  to  the  opera, 
tracing,  very  ingeniously,  her  dream  to  Mr. 
Cressley's  exciting  narrative. 

We  sat  long  into  the  night  conversing  pleas- 
antly. I  discovered  my  friend's  secret  sorrow. 
Of  an  adventurous  and  desperately  daring  dis- 
position, he  had  abandoned  a  comfortable  home 
for  the  excitement  of  the  chase  in  Asia,  Africa, 
indeed  wherever  sufficiently  ferocious  beasts 
abounded.  This  he  continued  until  the  remit- 
tances which  had  come  from  England  unfortu- 
nately ceased.  A  return  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. His  fortune,  never  very  large,  had  been 
dissipated  through  the  neglect,  and  very  likely 
the  villainy,  of  his  agent.  Nothing  was  left  ex- 
cept some  stocks,  which  having  been  purchased 
in  our  country,  and  representing  shares  in  car- 
lines,  and  other  ingenious  speculations  for  which 
we  have  obtained  some  celebrity,  the  agent  did 
not  think  worth  while  to  retain.  I  felt,  as  my 
friend  reached  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  as 
though  I  could  have  throttled  the  despicable 
fellow  of  an  agent  for  the  indignity.  In  the 
hope  of  deriving  something  from  these — alas ! 
too  visionary  securities — Mr.  Cressley  had  voy- 
aged here. 

"And  I  am  happy  to  say,"  he  concluded, 
"  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be, 
and  that  I  hope  to  realize,  as  you  Americans 
express  it,  a  very  handsome  sum." 

This  greatly  gratified  me ;  I  offered  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  credit  system,  and  mildly 
deprecated  any  too  severe  judgment,  but  it  was 
quite  unnecessary.     He  looked  at  the  matter  in 


a  very  philosophic  spirit,  and  made  many  com- 
plimentary remarks  concerning  our  enterprise, 
general  education,  and  prosperity,  and  predict- 
ed, with  an  expression  of  great  sincerity,  the 
future  glory  of  America. 

His  secret  was  now  disclosed.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  chase,  to  which  much  of  his  past 
life  had  been  devoted,  was  become  necessary  to 
his  happiness.  I  suggested,  fishing,  deer-hunt- 
ing, and  mildly  mentioned  Avoodcocks,  but  with- 
out administering,  as  I  could  see,  any  effective 
consolation.     He  arose  to  retire. 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  your  Western  bison," 
he  remarked,  with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob ; 
"I  have  hunted  the  buffalo  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  I  must  say  an  old  bull  is  not  such 
small  fry  after  all,  and  promise  myself,  as  soon 
as  my  business  matters  are  arranged,  to  give 
them  a  trial." 

I  advised  him,  as  he  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  try  the  panther  and  grizzly  bear, 
and  he  seemed  pleased  at  the  suggestion. 

"The  grizzly  bear,"  he  observed,  "being  of 
immense  strength,  tenacious  of  life,  and  won- 
derful ferocity,  would,  no  doubt,  afford  great 
sport.  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  that 
hunt." 

He  had  formed  no  high  opinion  of  the  pan- 
ther, but  I  expected  to  change  his  views  the 
next  evening  by  a  reference  to  one  of  Cooper's 
novels,  and  so  we  separated  for  the  night.  I  was 
in  high  spirits,  and  felt  much  like  a  Nimrod  ;  in- 
deed, awoke  Mrs.  Turrett  to  intimate  that  per- 
haps I  should  accompany  Mr.  Cressley  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  there  to  pursue  the  grizzly ; 
but  that  good  lady,  in  a  manner  not  so  amiable 
as  was  her  custom,  significantly  suggested  that 
I  should  go  to  sleep,  and  not  wake  the  child. 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  pursuing  an  elephant, 
armed — that  is  myself — with  several  revolvers, 
two  rifles,  and  a  tomahawk.  The  animal  turn- 
ed upon  me;  I  hesitated — "he  who  deliberates 
is  lost" — I  dropped  my  warlike  implements,  and 
achieved  a  pedestrian  feat  of  which  I  had  had 
no  idea  I  was  capable.  I  did  not  relate  my 
dream  at  breakfast. 

II. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  our  fu- 
ture intercourse  I  should  endeavor  to  tempt  Mr. 
Cressley  into  a  renewal  of  those  subjects  which 
had  so  absorbing  an  interest  to  me.  Mrs.  Tur- 
rett also  added  her  persuasions,  but  with  slight 
effect ;  for  he  gently  intimated  that  it  interfered 
sadly  with  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  re- 
moving from  his  memory,  if  possible,  the  scenes 
and  adventures  of  former  days.  His  altered 
fortunes  might,  in  all  probability,  oblige  him 
to  enter  into  some  occupation  for  his  main- 
tenance ;  and  with  much  good-humor  he  pic- 
tured the  lion-hunter  selling  tape  or  peddling 
patent  medicines.  And  although  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  gentlemanly  lion-hunting  as  an 
industrial  pursuit,  a  regret,  looking  at  his  tall 
and  muscular  form  and  manly  presence,  passed 
over  me  at  the  suggestion.  As  he  did  not  again 
introduce  the  subject  of  stocks,  it  would  have 
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been  indelicate  to  allude  to  it,  though  very  anx- 
ious, from  no  mere  curiosity  either,  to  know 
something  more.  I  fear,  however,  there  must 
have  been  a  further  depreciation. 

Dreary  January  had  passed,  and  much  of 
February,  when  Mr.  Cressley,  who  had  been 
many  times  away  from  New  York,  informed  me 
that,  as  he  could  do  nothing  of  moment  for  at 
least  some  months,  he  should  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  accept  a  pressing  invitation 
from  a  Canadian  friend  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He 
did  not  expect  to  return  until  May  or  June. 

It  was  rare  indeed  to  see  my  wife  exhibit  so 
much  genuine  emotion  as  she  did  when  our 
friend  took  his  leave.  Nor  will  I  do  her  the  in- 
justice to  insinuate  that  she  was  at  all  consoled 
because  Mr.  Cressley  kissed  the  baby  so  fondly, 
and  clasped  at  the  same  time  around  its  neck  a 
necklace,  which — well,  I  won't  boast,  but  I  may 
say  there  is  not  such  another  in  all  the  jewelers' 
windows  in  Broadway ;  I  looked  in  them,  every 
one.  Indeed,  his  departure  for  so  long  a  time, 
making  a  great  void  in  our  very  little  family, 
caused  us  much  sadness.  Mrs.  Turrett  and  my- 
self had  grown  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  she  had 
declared  to  me,  in  confidence,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  she  loved  him  quite  as  much  as  a 
brother  (she  never  had  any) ;  and  took  these  op- 
portunities to  institute  a  very  strong  comparison 
between  him  and  a  few  Dicks  and  Harrys,  ra- 
ther harum-scarum  friends  of  my  bachelor  days. 
At  last  Mr.  Cressley  departed  in  a  carriage,  al- 
most lost  amidst  a  variety  of  packages  prepared 
by  my  wife,  without  which,  she  seemed  to  think, 
life  in  Canada  would  be  absolutely  insupportable. 

My  business — well,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there — at  any  rate,  my  time,  at  the  opening  of 
spring  was  much  occupied,  and,  in  short — such 
is  the  transitory  nature  of  all  griefs  as  well  as 
joys — we  became  accustomed  to  be  without  our 
friend.  Yet  we  did  not  forget  him.  He  wrote 
regularly  every  week,  and  we  as  regularly  re- 
ciprocated, my  wife  always  suggesting  some  kind 
communication  in  acknowledgment  of  his  warm 
expressions  of  love  and  regard  for  her  and  the 
little  one.  But  each  succeeding  letter  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he,  poor  man !  was  being  given  up 
to  a  state  of  dreadful  melancholy.  He  longed 
to  hear  the  lions  roar. 

In  the  usual  order  of  things,  spring  passed 
away  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  sum- 
mer, with  its  accustomed  regularity,  prepared 
for  its  three  months'  service.  Yet  Mr.  Cressley 
had  not  returned.  I  was  anxious  that  he  should, 
as  a  little,  I  hope  pardonable,  pride  possessed 
me  on  account  of  my  beautiful  garden,  which 
was  now  in  full  bloom.  The  house  we  occu- 
pied was  situated  some  distance  up  town,  quite 
isolated  in  its  position,  and  standing  a  few  feet 
back  from  the  street.  A  garden,  which  we  glo- 
ried in,  was  densely  planted  with  a  variety  of 
flowers,  and  many  kinds  of  vines  were  clamber- 
ing over  the  fences  and  along  the  walls.  This 
was  our  first  summer  in  our  new  house,  and  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  delight  we  took 
in  seeing  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  nor  the 


deluge  of  water  we  sprinkled  over  the  plants  out 
of  a  watering-pot  purchased  for  that  particular 
purpose.  The  neighborhood  was  not  built  upon 
for  some  distance  around,  and  was  otherwise 
susceptible  of  improvement.  Pools  of  stagnant 
water,  now  that  warm  weather  had  come,  dis- 
persed a  questionable  fragrance ;  and  by  a  most 
satisfactory  unanimity  of  sentiment,  my  wife 
and  I  agreed  that  the  love-song  of  the  frogs, 
though  no  doubt  sincere,  was  far  from  musical. 
The  conditions  of  the  neighborhood  were  also 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  flies,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  Mrs.  Turrett  awoke 
with  a  huge  blotch  alongside  of  her  nose,  be- 
tween that  and  the  right  eye,  which  Bridget 
confidently  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  a  mos- 
quito. How  I  shuddered  when  I  heard  it !  I 
am  not  a  brave  man,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term.  I  should  not  like  to  kill  any  one,  and, 
though  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  I 
should  not  like  to  be  killed,  or  even  hurt.  I 
pay  my  debts,  however;  and  I  have  known 
many  courageous  men  seem  very  afraid  of  that. 
But  a  mosquito  was  always  my  abhorrence. 
Strange,  too,  when  they  seem  so  fond  of  me ! 
I  wouldn't  mind  contributing  the  blood  which 
appears  to  be  the  main  object  of  their  attack, 
but  I  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  unnecessary  cru- 
elty of  their  sting :  the  maliciousness  of  that  I 
can  never  forgive.  Some  men  are  blessed  .with 
rhinocerian  cuticle,  which  defies  them,  but  on 
me  they  cause  effects  equal  to  any  which  Mr. 
Cribb,  of  the  English  P.  R.,  ever  produced  in 
his  palmiest  days.  I  have  not  mentioned  their 
tantalizing,  aggravating  hum ;  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  to  attempt  it. 

That  same  day  a  carpenter  came  to  my  house 
and  measured  the  windows  for  frames ;  and  the 
same  afternoon  each  particular  window  was  pro- 
vided with  a  nicely-adjusted  mosquito-net.  A 
large  one  was  also  canopied  over  the  bed.  I 
breathed  easier  that  night,  and  the  next  we  got 
along  very  well.  On  the  third  evening  we  heard 
two  sing  a  diabolical  duet,  but  awoke  in  the 
morning  unscathed.  I  regained  my  usual  calm- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  vigilance,  these  per- 
severing torments  intruded  themselves  into  the 
house  by  slow  degrees,  until  it  held  a  very  fair 
numerical  representation.  By  the  most  active 
and  unceasing  hostilities,  we  managed  to  pre- 
vent any  very  large  increase  in  their  ranks,  and 
their  lists  of  slain  were  just  about  balanced  by 
their  reinforcements.  In  the  early  evening, 
sweltering  in  the  back  parlor,  so  that  the  garden 
might  be  overlooked,  it  was  a  sight  at  once  hor- 
rible and  interesting,  to  observe  the  dense  swarm 
of  these  sanguinary  insects  assailing  the  defenses 
which  intervened  between  them  and  the  object 
of  their  bloody  desires.  But,  fortunately,  our 
mosquito-net  was  proof  against  their  fiercest  as- 
saults ;  so,  repelled  by  the  main  body  of  our 
works,  they  eould  do  no  more  than  enter  by 
some  neglected  key-hole  of  an  embrasure,  or,  by 
a  more  daring  movement,  descend  the  chimney. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  pest  increased 
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with  the  advancing  season ;  but  by  the  aid  of 
what  I  have  before  described,  and  a  calm,  phil- 
osophic spirit,  my  health  was  preserved  and  my 
appetite  retained. 

On  the  28th  of  July  (I  approach  a  period  of 
my  narrative  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  utmost  particularity)  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cressley,  in  which  he  informed  us  that 
in  a  few  days  he  should  return ;  accordingly, 
on  the  31st  July,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  our  friend  once  more  clasped  us  by 
the  hand,  and  went  through  the  ordeal  of  kiss- 
ing the  baby. 

As  much  as  his  letters  had  prepared  me  to 
find  him  even  more  depressed  in  spirits  than 
ever,  I  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  he  pre- 
sented. The  fine  bright  eyes,  keen  as  a  hawk's 
in  former  days,  were  now  expressive  only  of  a 
brooding  melancholy,  and  his  whole  manner  in- 
dicated a  willing  waiting  for  a  welcome  dissolu- 
tion. Like  those  unfortunate  ghosts  who  arrive 
at  Charon's  ferry  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
change,  and  wander  disconsolately  along  the 
banks  of  Styx,  Mr.  Cressley  seemed  like  one 
whose  mission  having  been  lost,  has  no  more  to 
do,  and  is  waiting  for  a  free  passage  to  get  home 
again. 

He  had  tried  some  of  the  Canadian  sport,  in 
the  way  of  deer,  moose,  etc.,  but  not  having  got 
hurt,  nor  having  even  run  any  imminent  dan- 
ger, he  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  Perhaps  if  some 
desperate  moose  or  deer  had  insinuated  the  end 
of  his  horn  into  any  not  vital  part,  my  friend 
might,  have  been  restored.  Unhappy  man ! 
whose  only  hope  for  life  lay  in  the  chance  of  be- 
ing killed. 

I  was  much  affected,  as  we  sat  at  tea,  by  ob- 
serving the  effort  he  made  to  seem  cheerful,  that 
we  might  not  be  depressed  by  his  melancholy. 
A  few  mosquitoes  were  hovering  around,  har- 
assing my  wife  and  myself,  but  he  appeared  not 
to  notice  them.  At  length  one,  the  leader  of 
the  crew,  attracted  by  some  novelty  perhaps  in 
Mr.  Cressley's  appearance,  having  probably  an 
epicure's  dainty  palate,  singled  out  our  guest, 
and  commenced  a  reconnoisance.  I  may  remark 
that  the  only  alloy  in  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
Mr.  Cressley— alwa}rs  excepting  his  prostrate 
condition — was  occasioned  by  those  vile  insects. 
"We  were  proud  of  our  snug  little  house,  of  our 
quiet  situation  and  fine  garden,  but  feared  that 
his  appreciation  of  the  tout  ensemble  would  be 
materially  affected  by  what  I  must  acknowledge 
was  a  most  intolerable  nuisance.  I  dared  not 
allude  to  the  subject,  but  watched  with  much 
nervous  anxiety  the  result  of  this  introduction  to 
my  friend  of  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  produc- 
tions of  our  glorious  country.  Sailing  around, 
in  gradually-diminishing  circles,  the  microscopic 
monster  approached  the  extreme  tip  of  his  nose. 
Mr.  Cressley,  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of 
bread,  with  the  other  brushed  him  off.  He  dis- 
appeared— I  was  relieved.  Alas!  man  is  but 
the  creature  of  disappointment.  When  I  again 
raised  my  eyes,  the  persevering  villain  —  the 
winged  Zouave — recovering  from  the  first  re- 


pulse, was  making  a  determined  attack  full  on 
his  forehead.  Again,  by  a  flourish  of  Mr.  Cress- 
ley's  napkin,  he  was  driven  back.  Taught  more 
caution  by  experience,  but  with  undiminished 
ferocity,  he  assailed  the  neck  of  my  friend.  This 
time,  apparently  annoyed  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree,  Cressley  struck  himself  audibly  upon 
the  point  of  attack,  but  his  active  persecutor 
escaped  unharmed.     I  was  in  agony. 

"The  flies  are  somewhat  troublesome  this 
evening,"  he  remarked. 

I  was  guilty  of  a  prevarication,  a  reservation 
for  which  I  am  ashamed,  and  only  said,  "They 
are,  indeed." 

While  Mr.  Cressley  was  talking  to  me,  and, 
of  course,  looking  at  me,  1  heard  at  my  ear  the 
direful  hum  of  one  of  the  little  villains.  I  trem- 
bled with  fear.  Why  did  I  hesitate?  Why 
delay  a  disclosure  that  must  be  made  ?  Thus 
does  man,  in  defiance  of  his  reason,  cling  to  the 
reprieve  of  an  hour,  and  doubly  die  on  the  one 
sentence.  The  hum  grew  more  distinct,  fierce  as 
a  war  clarion,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  saw, 
oh,  horror !  perched  on  the  cheek  of  my  uncon- 
scious friend  his  merciless  foe.  The  denouement 
could  not  be  delayed.  My  wife's  voice  was 
heard.  "  Don't  move,  Augustus;  there's  a  mos- 
quito !"  and  then  with  a  blow,  I  have  no  doubt 
as  gentle  as  was  consistent  with  success,  she  de- 
molished the  enemy,  leaving  a  tingling  remind- 
er of  her  conjugal  attention.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment our  guest  brought  his  hand  down  upon  his 
gorged  assailant;  too  true  a  type  of  ourselves, 
eager  to  get  and  incautious  to  keep,  and  with- 
drew it,  holding  on  his  finger  the  carcass  of  the 
bloated  creature.  He  looked  surprised.  "This 
is  not  a  fly,"  said  he.  "What  name  did  you 
give  it,  Mrs.  Turrett  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Mosquito." 

"Mosquito — mosquito,"  he  repeated;  "what 
a  savage  it  is !  I  declare  he  has  raised  quite  a 
lump."     My  wife  recommended  some  salt. 

Mr.  Cressley  asked  if  we  had  many  of  them. 
I  answered  that  we  had  a  superfluity  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  but  directed  his  attention 
to  the  means  taken  to  exclude  them. 

"Strange,"  said  he,  "that  I  should  never 
have  noticed  them  before." 

I  thought  it  was. 

"I  do  remember  being  tormented  with  in- 
sects of  various  kinds  in  the  tropics,  but  they 
gave  me  little  concern.  What  a  poisonous  fel- 
low this  was!"  he  went  on,  feeling  the  large 
protuberance;  "and  there's  another" — here  he 
made  an  ineffectual  dash  at  a  skirmisher,  who 
"got  away  laughing."  My  wife  smiled,  and  I 
shook  my  head  despairingly,  saying,  ' '  It's  no 
use." 

I  was  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  Cressley, 
while  no  doubt  annoyed  at  his  assailant,  who 
appeared  to  appreciate  his  flavor,  at  the  same 
time  seemed  to  have  an  interest  excited,  not 
altogether  disagreeable,  in  attempting  to  de- 
stroy them.  And  it  was  somewhat  of  a  conso- 
lation to  think  that,  perhaps,  he  might  extract 
from  that  pursuit  a  temporary  relief  from  his 
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despondency.  When  we  retired  to  the  parlor, 
he  did  not,  as  had  been  heretofore  his  custom, 
enter  into  a  quiet  conversation  or  peruse  some 
publication,  but  at  once  had  his  attention  fixed 
upon  a  few  mosquitoes  who  were  flitting  about 
the  light. 

Eor  myself,  I  confess  that  even  one  disturbs 
my  equanimity  to  that  extent  as  to  incapaci- 
tate me  for  any  employment  which  demands 
fixed  thought;  so  that,  on  such  occasions,  I 
am  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tupper,  or  some 
equally  inoffensive  author.  But  Mr.  Cressley, 
contrary  to  the  melancholy  tone  of  character  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed,  was  dodging 
about  with  a  waving  handkerchief  that,  like  a 
knight's  pennon,  seemed  dancing  in  impatient 
eagerness  for  the  fray. 

"I  have  him,  the  rascal!"  he  cried  at  last, 
in  great  glee,  holding  a  large  specimen  by  the 
wings  and  bringing  him  to  the  light  for  more 
accurate  observation;  "why,  Turrett,  my  boy, 
he's  a  desperate  fellow !  Look  at  his  proboscis, 
like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  There's  anoth- 
er ;  quiet  now ;  I'll  have  him !"  Here  he  start- 
ed off  after  another,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and 
thus  the  game  continued  until  we  left  for  bed. 

I  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  his 
interest  would  be  continued  during  the  night. 
My  own  experience  suggested  doubts,  besides 
which  I  feared  that  his  chamber,  not  having 
been  occupied  in  so  long  a  time,  might  be  filled 
with  a  horde  of  hungry  fellows,  whose  com- 
pany would  be  decidedly  more  exciting  than 
pleasant. 

The  number  that  was  dotted  on  the  walls  of 
his  room  was  greater  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  I  advised  Mr.  Cressley  to  keep 
his  mosquito-net  close ;  but  unfortunately,  not 
being  used  to  such  bed  furniture,  he  tore  a 
great  gap  in  the  frail  fabric  as  he  rolled  on  his 
couch.     This  I  learned  afterward. 

Our  friend  occupied  a  room  immediately  over 
ours,  and  Mrs.  Turrett,  whose  ears  are  more 
acute  than  mine,  informed  me  that  he  appeared 
very  restless.  Indeed,  before  I  had  got  to  sleep, 
I  heard  him  moving  about  the  room,  lie  down, 
rise  again,  strike  several  times  against  the  walls, 
and  then,  apparently,  lie  down  to  sleep.  At 
any  rate,  I  slept  for  some  time;  it  might  have 
been  two  o'clock  when,  awaking,  the  first  thing 
I  detected  was  the  walking  of  Mr.  Cressley  about 
the  floor.  I  feared  he  might  be  unwell,  and' 
was  on  the  point  of  getting  up,  much  loth  to  do 
so,  I  acknowledge,  when  the  sound  as  of  a  heavy 
wet  towel  against  the  wall  convinced  me  that 
he  was  still  engaged  in  a  valiant  but  unavailing 
attempt  to  exterminate  his  assailants.  His  sit- 
uation excited  my  keenest  sympathies. 

We  met  next  at  breakfast.  My  friend's 
countenance  indicated  an  unquiet  night,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  living  interest  to  which  it  had 
not  been  accustomed.  My  wife  asked  how  he 
had  rested.  There  is,  I  have  noticed,  a  moral 
courage  about  women  in  difficult  emergencies 
to  which  man  need  not  pretend.  Mr.  Cressley 
said  that  really  he  did  not  sleep  quite  undis- 


turbed, and  also  remarked  that  the  pertinacity 
of  the  mosquito  was  wonderful. 

My  wife  very  kindly  told  him  that  many 
blotches  on  his  face  attested  to  their  prowess, 
and  Mr.  Cressley  increased  her  womanly  sym- 
pathy by  exhibiting  some  equally  strong  indi- 
cations on  his  hands.  I  said  it  was  fortunate 
that  they  did  not  last  long ;  to  which  our  friend 
responded  that  they  ought  to  be  exterminated 
at  once.  I  smiled  sadly  at  so  visionary  a  propo- 
sition. 

"Why?"  resumed  he.  "I  assure  you  that 
I  killed  every  one  in  my  room  last  night.  The 
fact  is,  that  at  first  I  was  partially  unsuccessful, 
but,  by  the  aid  of  a  wet  towel  and  a  little  prac- 
tice, I  became  toward  morning  quite  expert." 

Mrs.  Turrett  remarked  that  she  should  en- 
deavor to  keep  them  out  hereafter,  and  apolo- 
gized for  their  intrusion. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Cressley,  "don't 
give  yourself  any  trouble.  As  for  the  mos- 
quitoes, to  be  sure  they  are  very  annoying  and 
somewhat  painful,  but  then  there  is  something 
humiliating  in  availing  ourselves  of  such  elab- 
orate defenses  against  so  diminutive  a  creature. 
And,  in  fact,  I  must  declare  that  my  operations 
against  the  enemy  were  not  devoid  of  a  species 
of  interest." 

We  were  both  astonished.  My  wife,  I  am 
sure,  imbibed  with  such  a  declaration  ineradica- 
ble doubts  as  to  his  sanity,  while  I  was  unable 
to  form  any  satisfactory  solution  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  fancy. 

That  evening  Mr.  Cressley  waged  war  with  in- 
creased activity  and  unrelenting  purpose  against 
the  ravenous  insect.  He  dexterously  caught 
them  in  his  hand  while  flying,  and  became  sin- 
gularly proficient  in  knocking  them  from  the 
ceiling.  Indeed,  he  infused  a  portion  of  his 
enthusiasm  into  myself. 

"Insignificant  as  he  may  appear,"  said  my 
friend,  "  the  mosquito  is,  in  reality,  as  great  an 
annoyance,  and,  I  may  say  danger,  as  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  jungle." 

I  heartily  agreed  with  him.  He  resumed  bj 
saying  that  but  few  human  beings  were  de- 
stroyed by  lions  and  tigers ;  but  that  when  they 
came  near  a  settlement,  domestic  animals  were 
occasionally  killed.  He  opened  his  eyes  when 
I  told  him  that,  in  New  Jersey,  mosquitoes  had 
been  known  to  kill  cattle ;  and  he  insisted  upon 
my  telling  him  how  the  farmers,  during  the 
summer,  make  great  fires  on  the  meadows,  in 
the  smoke  of  which  the  poor  animals  cluster, 
and  that  at  times  they  fed  only  in  the  night, 
during  which  their  persecutors  were  generally 
less  active.  I  did  not  tax  his  credulity  by  re- 
lating the  insufficiently  authenticated  story  of 
the  Louisiana  mosquito  carrying  a  brick-bat  by 
way  of  sharpening  stone,  nor  the  singular  and 
somewhat  apocryphal  anecdote  related  of  a  car- 
penter, who,  while  shingling  a  roof  in  Georgia, 
was  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  monsters.  Ham- 
mer in  hand  he  iled ;  they  were  upon  him  ;  no 
refuge  but  a  large  iron  pot,  he  popped  under- 
neath.     Undaunted,  they  attacked  the  shield 
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interposed — thrust  their  bills  through  the  iron. 
The  shingler,  with  his  hammer,  clinches  each  as 
it  penetrates.  Fast  and  furious  grows  the  ham- 
mering, when,  to  the  amazement  of  the  poor 
fellow,  their  numbers  being  sufficient,  the  great 
pot  is  raised  and  they  fly  far  away.  Nor  did  I 
relate  to  him  the  description  of  the  Tennesseean 
mosquito  that  drinks  out  of  a  pint  pot.  Nor  of 
Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississip- 
pi, where  they  have  driven  out  the  inhabitants 
and  keep  sole  possession.  He  had,  however, 
heard  enough. 

"Mr.  Turrett,"  he  inquired,  with  much  earn- 
estness, "  can  it  be  possible  that  no  efforts  have 
been  made  for  the  extermination  of  so  great  a 
pest?" 

Of  course,  I  knew  of  none. 

"It  appears  to  me,  Sir,"  he  continued,  "that 
their  destruction  should  have  the  assistance  of 
a  national  effort,  and  I  am  astonished  that  no 
means  have  been  taken  to  effect  that  end." 

I  observed  that  our  people,  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  evil,  did  not  fully  appreciate  its 
greatness,  and  suggested  that  our  proverbial  in- 
genuity might  ultimately  devise  a  remedy.  He 
seemed  surprised  at  our  indifference.  That 
evening  we  conversed  much  about  the  mosqui- 
to. I  read  Bryant's  verses  and  those  of  the  late 
Edward  Sanford,  and  related  a  humorous  fancy 
of  Franklin,  who,  in  one  of  his  Poor  Richard's 
Almanacs,  predicted  that  during  the  next  sum- 
mer the  country  would  be  invaded  by  an  im- 
mense army  of  musketeers  coming  from  over  the 
water,  and  who,  after  for  several  months  rav- 
aging the  country,  would  suddenly  disappear; 
and  explained  the  joke  in  the  next  year's  edi- 
tion by  correcting  the  spelling.  This  Mr.  Cress- 
ley  appeared  to  think  was  of  deeper  import  than 
the  surface  exposed.  He  became  eloquent,  and 
perhaps  a  little  diffuse  on  the  topic ;  but  the 
continuity  of  his  remarks  was  much  broken  by 
intervals  in  which  he  practically  illustrated  his 
deep  interest  in  it.  He  discovered  an  ingenious 
manner  of  killing  the  insect  when  against  the 
walls.  Holding  the  flame  of  the  lamp  close  to 
him,  the  invariable  result  was  that  the  mos- 
quito, in  his  attempt  to  avoid  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, dashed  himself  into  the  flame.  This 
pleased  him  much. 

That  night  we  heard  palpable  rappings  over- 
head, and  the  tread  of  a  most  vigilant  spirit, 
and  in  the  morning  Mr.  Cressley,  though  some- 
what stale  for  want  of  sleep,  displayed  an  in- 
creased animation  gratifying  to  witness.  My 
wife,  with  great  delicacy  of  attention,  and  with 
truly  characteristic  forethought,  removed  the 
net  from  his  chamber  window  the  same  day, 
which  enabled  him  to  indulge,  most  satisfying- 
ly,  his  new-born  passion. 

He  procured  a  microscope,  and  in  the  even- 
ing astonished  us  with  the  magnified  appear- 
ance of  the  mosquito's  proboscis.  We  had  nev- 
er before  adequately  appreciated  its  formidable 
proportions.  He  had  also  procured  a  work 
which  treated  of  the  insect,  and  the  description 
therein  contained  increased  our  surprise.      It 


was  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  delight  he 
felt  at  our  wonder,  and  he  was  no  less  pleased 
in  being  able  to  add,  from  his  own  observations, 
much  original  information. 

About  a  week  had  passed  when  Mr.  Cressley, 
who  now  enjoyed  a  mental  health  that  beamed 
brightly  upon  us,  informed  us,  to  our  great  sat- 
isfaction, that  his  stocks  had  recently  risen  in 
value,  and  also  that  he  felt  justified  in  leaving 
the  city  for  a  more  extended  and  prolonged  tour, 
which  he  had  the  politeness  to  say  was  attend- 
ed with  only  one  regret;  that  he  should  part 
from  us. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  he  would  post  at  once 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  to  encounter  the 
fierce  grizzly  and  wild  bison ;  but  I  was  much 
mistaken. 

"You  will  smile,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "but  my 
intention  is  to  pass  a  week  in  New  Jersey.  I 
am  much  interested  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
the  mosquito.  Indeed,  it  has  supplied  a  want 
that  had  deprived  me  of  all  enjoyment  of  life. 
I  feel  that  my  investigations  may  not  be  utter- 
ly useless  to  mankind,  and  perhaps"  (his  coun- 
tenance shone  with  heroic  light)  "I  may  be 
the  means  of  ridding  your  land  of  its  greatest 
scourge." 

Mr.  Cressley  in  a  few  days  departed,  and  we 
have  not  seen  him  since. 

The  promise  of  mutual  correspondence  has 
thus  far  been  punctually  fulfilled,  and  I  have 
already  received  a  letter,  which,  as  telling  his 
own  story  better  than  could  be  expressed  by 
myself,  is  here  appended : 

"  Nippekman's  Cove,  New  Jekset. 

"My  Dear  Ttteeett, — Congratulate  me,  my  dear 
friend ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  a  week.  Mrs. 
Turrett  is  enjoying  good  health,  I  hope.  I  am  amazed  at 
the  number  of  mosquitoes  hereabouts. 

"Excuse  me  for  having  forgotten  your  little  darling. 
How  is  the  pretty  one  ? 

"You  can,  I  am  sure,  form  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  immense  swarms  of  that  vile  insect  which  abound 
here.  I  have  just  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  and  can 
safely  say  that  neither  yourself  nor  my  dear  Mrs.  Tur- 
rett (to  whom  my  kindest  regards)  eould  recognize  me. 
Yet  I  am  once  more  happy. 

"  The  people  down  here  can't  understand  me,  and  I  am 
not  surprised.  My  dear  friend,  did  you  know  tbat  with- 
in four-and-twenty  hours  of  your  city,  by  the  most  abom- 
inable of  roads,  and  the  shabbiest  of  horses,  you  have  a 
species  of  homopotocmi  ?  The  hides  of  the  people  are  as 
thick,  but  not  a  tenth-part  as  tender  as  those  delicious 
breakfast  cakes  I  admired  so  much  at  your  house  last 
winter;  buckwheats,  I  think,  you  call  them.  The  mos- 
quito's bite  appears  to  have  no  effect  upon  them  -what- 
ever. But  their  poor  cattle  do  really  suffer  intensely.  I 
see  a  herd  of  very  lean  kine  from  my  window,  this  7  a.m., 
returning  from  the  meadows,  where  they  had  lioped  to 
get  some  food,  but  from  which  they  have  been  driven  by 
this  terrible  torment.  They  will  remain  upon  the  hill,  in 
what  shade  they  can  find,  until  nightfall,  when  they  will 
again  try  to  feed,  and  will  perhaps  obtain  as  much  suste- 
nance as  may  be  required  to  supply  the  loss  of  blood  they 
must  suffer  in  the  process. 

"I  have  rccommonded  that  the  cattle  should  bo  cover- 
ed with  sheets,  or  washed  with  some  preparation  obnox- 
ious to  the  insect,  but  those  who  had  the  politeness  not  to 
laugh  in  my  faGe,  I  am  confident  compensated  themselves 
by  a  roar  behind  my  back. 

"I  can  give  you  no  idea,  for  I  can  form  none  myself, 
of  the  number  I  have  slaughtered.  You  may  believe, 
however,  that  I  never  relax  my  exertions.    For  the  last 
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two  days  I  have  been  experimenting  with  various  prepar- 
ations, in  the  hope  of  finding  some  powerful  poison.  If  I 
succeed— ah !  well,  I  shall  not  indulge  in  too  great  hopes. 
£rive  my  best  love  to  my  dear  Mrs.  T.,  and  kiss  the  dar- 
ling for  me.     I  mean  the  little  one,  of  course. 

"  For  yourself,  my  dear  Turrett,  believe  me,  your  warm 
friend,  Alfred  Cressley. 

"P.S.— A  conversation  I  have  just  had  with  a  gentle- 
man from  the  South  has  determined  me  to  go  to  North- 
ern Alabama. 

"  I  should  proceed  to  New  York  to  bid  you  good-by, 
but,  as  the  gentleman  informs  me,  it  is  now  the  height  of 
the  season,  I  shall  at  once  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  Irritation  Creek,  where  please  direct  your  next 
letter.  A.  C. 

"P.P.S.— "While  writing  this  letter  I  have  killed  just 
thirty-four. 

[He  had  written  thirty-three,  but  killing  one  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  suppose,  altered  it  to  thirty-four.] 

"P.P.P.S. — Two  more,  making  thirty-six— and  one  is 
thirty-seven." 

I  am  daily  expecting  another  letter,  but  have 
no  need  of  further  assurance  that  my  friend  is 
restored  to  an  appreciation  of  life. 


SIX  YEARS  IN  A  GERMAN  PRISON. 

IT  is  said  that  the  first  year  of  solitary  impris- 
onment is  the  worst  to  bear.  In  my  case 
the  first  year  was  made  the  most  endurable  by 
an  incessant  occupation  of  the  brain  upon  the 
planning  of  escape.  When  hope  of  escape  was 
first  removed  came  the  worst  time  for  me,  while 
the  mind  struggled  to  regain  its  equilibrium. 
The  busy  brain  was  to  be  quieted,  the  energies 
were  to  be  repressed,  the  man  was  to  submit  to 
years  of  burial  alive  during  that  period  of  life 
when  manhood  is  most  active. 

It  was  October  when  I  first  entered  my  cell 
as  a  political  prisoner  at  Bruchsal,  and  very  soon 
afterward  began  the  heating  with  hot  air.  There 
were  no  means  of  shutting  the  opening  out  of 
which  it  came  in  a  constant  blast  like  the  siroc- 
co. The  window  could  not  be  opened  by  the 
prisoner  himself;  he  must,  if  he  wished  to  have 
it  open,  ring  for  the  overseer,  who  came  with  a 
long  stick.  My  hair  had  been  cropped  so  much 
that  I  felt  every  draught,  and  became  almost 
mad  with  headache  and  with  toothache.  The 
feet  were  cooled  by  the  cold  current  of  air  com- 
ing through  the  badly-fitting  door  and  window, 
while  the  head  was  swimming  always  in  a  steam 
— worse  than  a  steam,  for  it  was  not  moist,  but 
hot  and  dry — of  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur. 
Came  my  turn  to  go  down  to  the  walking-yard  ; 
then  I  must  go,  whether  it  poured  or  not.  The 
same  linen  dress  was  to  be  worn  summer  and 
winter,  and  we  were  more  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  because  we  were 
not  only  dried  by  heat  in-doors,  but  also  fed 
upon  the  very  lowest  diet  that  would  maintain 
life.  They  gave  me  a  small  cast-off  soldier's 
great-coat,  very  short  and  threadbare,  which  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  use  as  protection 
against  the  rain,  if  I  had  been  permitted.  This, 
however,  was  for  wear  in  the  cell,  not  in  the 
court-yard ;  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
When  the  doctor  of  the  prison  saw  me  cast 
down  in  the  first  days,  he  said,  in  a  light,  swag- 
gering manner  : 

"Oh!  I  have  seen  people  here  who  would,  at 
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first,  run  up  the  walls,  but  who  became  very 
soon  quite  contented.  Probably  you  will  be- 
come blind,  but  that  is  nothing,  it  will  soon  be 
over." 

Indeed,  by  the  bad  food  in  the  prisons  not 
seldom  is  such  blindness  produced ;  the  prisoners 
call  it  the  night-fog,  and  it  is  cured  by  better 
food — flesh-meat  or  liver. 

The  doctor  became,  in  my  time,  director  of  the 
prison,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  zealous  on 
behalf  of  order.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  gen- 
erally running  about  the  house  with  a  brush  and 
a  varnish-pot.  It  was  his  whim  that  all  the 
cells  must  be  exactly  alike  in  their  arrange- 
ments. 

A  very  horror  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  director 
was  the  person  who  had  rented  the  purveying 
of  the  prisoners  with  the  allowed  food.  She  was 
a  most  respectable  substantial  burgher-woman, 
the  wife  of  a  baker  of  Bruchsal,  who  understood 
her  business,  and  cared  very  little  about  fresh 
instructions  in  it.  This  stout  lady  was  befriend- 
ed by  the  burgher  members  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, but  the  director  was  determined  to  get  rid 
of  her,  and  he  succeeded.  The  Grand  Duke 
himself  was  our  next  chief  of  the  kitchen,  and 
we  were  pretty  nearly  starved  by  him  and  his 
administration.  They  must  needs  experiment 
upon  retrenchment,  and  reduced  the  daily  ex- 
penditure upon  each  prisoner  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper  to  a  penny.  When  I  asked  one 
of  the  officers  what  it  could  matter  to  them 
whether  we  had  a  little  more  or  less  food,  and 
why  the  manager  was  not  suffered  to  stay  any 
longer,  he  answered,  that  it  was  a  victory  for 
the  officers  of  the  prison.  The  prisoners  became 
lean  and  weak,  and  there  was  a  hunger  in  the 
hou^e  like  that  in  a  beleaguered  fortress  on  the 
eve  of  surrender. 

By  the  Prussian  physician,  who  was  for  a  time 
in  the  house  when  my  regular  medical  adviser 
chanced  to  be  ill,  I  was  allowed  daily  two  chop- 
ins  of  milk,  and,  instead  of  the  pound  and  a 
half  of  black  bread,  six  ounces  of  white  bread. 
This  had  been  for  a  long  time  almost  my  only 
food,  besides  the  two  ounces  of  meat  every  other 
day,  given  us  in  morsels  on  a  skewer,  like  the 
London  cat's  meat.  But  after  the  new  order 
even  this  help  failed  me.  The  bread  was  as  bad 
as  possible,  and  the  milk — more  water  than  milk 
— stunk  so  intolerably  that  I  turned  sick  only  at 
the  smell.  The  doctor  said  this  was  mere  rich- 
ness of  butter.  The  milk  was,  in  truth,  kept  in 
a  tub  that  could  not  be  well  cleaned.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  kitchen  who  understood  any 
thing ;  all  kitchen  work,  under  the  economic 
rule,  was  done  by  prisoners,  for  no  woman  was 
again  suffered  to  enter  the  house  as  a  servant. 

Often  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  was  driven  to  appease  the  craving  of  my 
stomach  by  water,  which  produced  diarrhea. 
The  worst  time  was  directly  after  winter,  when 
4hc  hot  air  which  had  lessened  my  appetite  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  body  out  of  which  it  had 
sucked  the  juices  cried  for  food.  Then  I  often 
begged  a  bit  of  bread  of  my  overseer,  who  gave 
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it  mc  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  it  is  right  also 
to  say  that  if  I  asked  the  doctor  for  a  little  aug- 
mentation of  my  diet,  a  piece  of  brown  bread 
was  never  denied  me. 

I  must  needs  talk  about  eating :  meals  are 
even  greater  events  in  the  life  of  a  lonely  and  a 
hungry  man  than  in  the  life  of  a  man  cheerful 
and  well-fed.  At  the  bottom  of  my  prison  life 
lay  hunger,  and  from  this  bodily  condition  came, 
as  will  be  seen,  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of 
my  mind. 

Once  when  I  was  occupied  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  nutriment  in  our  food,  and  comparing 
it  with  that  of  the  food  I  used  to  have  in  one  day 
out  of  prison,  I  was  surprised  by  our  government 
inspector.  I  laughingly  told  him  of  my  specu- 
lation. ''Oh,"  he  answered,  "great  physiolo- 
gists have  said  to  me  that  man  can  live  on  four 
ounces  of  bread  a  day." 

The  results  of  such  a  life  were  soon  apparent. 
I  became  depressed  in  mind  more  than  I  ever 
was  before.  Sometimes  I  was  weak  enough  to 
hope,  when  I  went  to  bed,  that  I  might  not  wake 
,  again  ;  and  when,  at  half-past  four,  that  dreary 
bell  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  day,  I  sat 
wretched  upon  my  miserable  couch,  and  silent 
tears  rolled  down  my  pale  and  hollow  cheeks. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  see  before  one  a  long 
day,  which  offers  nothing  but  sorrow  and  vexa- 
tion :  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  joy :  not  even 
such  as  the  most  unhappy,  the  poorest  of  free 
men  may  enjoy.  They  can  go  into  the  field  or 
the  wood,  and  there  are  given  by  God  to  all  un- 
der His  sky  a  great  many  sources  of  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  least  one  would  have  tinged  even 
my  dismal  cell  with  a  rosy  hue. 

Sometimes — not  caring  much  for  the  Prussian 
muskets  that  were  fired  at  those  who  peeped 
abroad — I  looked  through  the  window,  to  see, 
when  in  its  bloom,  a  large  cherry-tree  which 
was  beyond  the  prison  wall ;  or  to  see  upon  the 
road  men,  women,  and  children,  and  to  hear 
their  voices. 

The  only  liberty  I  had  in  this  hive  was  during 
the  night,  when  I  was  sleeping ;  for  by  the  ema- 
ciation of  the  body,  the  more  subtle  faculties  of 
the  soul,  fettered  by  it  when  it  is  strong  enough, 
appeared  to  be  set  free.  From  my  earliest  youth 
I  had  had  a  great  propensity  to  vivid  dreams. 
These  dreams  were  now  my  greatest  pleasure, 
and  it  was  almost  as  good  to  me  as  if  I  had  been 
every  night  at  a  play  of  a  great  many  acts.  The 
most  lucid  dreams  one  has,  always  occur  toward 
the  morning,  and  then,  say  the  old  women,  they 
assume  the  character  of  visions.  In  the  prison 
I  had  very  often  dreams  of  this  kind,  and  some- 
times they  were  of  a  kind  that  might  almost 
have  passed  for  revelations. 

I  received  no  newspapers,  and  it  was  severely 
forbidden  to  any  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison 
to  give  us  political  intelligence.  This  had  been, 
since  the  new  order  of  the  things  in  the  house, 
so  strictly  adhered  to,  that  I  heard  not  earlier* 
than  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five 
something  about  a  war  with  Russia.  Of  a  Na- 
poleon the  Third  I  received  the  first  news  by  an 


almanac,  in  which  I  came  upon  such  a  name 
with  great  wonder  in. the  list  of  sovereigns. 
Nevertheless  I  had  seen  something  of  political 
occurrences  in  my  dreams ;  and  I  will  give  a  few 
examples,  assuring  my  readers  that  I  tell  them 
strictly  as  they  were. 

Once  I  saw  a  great  palace,  in  which  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  festivity.  I  heard  in 
the  kitchen  the  head-cook  command  his  myrmi- 
dons, and  every  thing  was  in  a  great  bustle.  I 
had  never  been  in  Vienna,  but  in  the  dream  I 
knew  that  I  was  in  that  city.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  festivities  in  Vienna,  I  thought,  the 
next  morning  ?  •  At  that  time  the  emperor  mar- 
ried, and,  by  an  act  of  so-called  grace,  pardoned 
more  than  two  hundred  of  the  political  prisoners. 

I  was,  another  night,  in  St.  Petersburg.  I 
saw  many  troops  marching,  and,  upon  a  large 
square,  recruits  were  being  exercised:  every 
where  active  preparations  for  war  were  going  on. 
This  was  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
war. 

Another  night  I  was  led  to  an  Eastern  country. 
I  was  in  a  low  wooden  building  inclosed  by 
board  hedges.  From  the  window  I  saw,  to  my 
astonishment,  red-coated  English  soldiers  ad- 
vancing as  tirailleurs.  I  heard  and  saw  their 
shots  ;  but  I  could  not  see  the  enemy,  the  ridge 
of  a  little  hill  hindering  the  view.  The  English 
made  a  movement,  and  were  soon  behind  the 
hill ;  but  near  to  my  building  I  saw  advancing 
a  strange-looking  corps  of  soldiers,  which  it 
puzzled  me  to  understand  next  morning ;  they 
were  dressed  in  an  Eastern  fashion,  but  kept 
Western  order.  They  were  formed  in  a  battal- 
ion's column,  advancing  in  a  regular  trot,  like 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique ;  they  advanced  with  a 
sort  of  terrible  grunting.  Next  morning  I 
thought  I  must  have  been  in  India,  and  seen 
Englishmen  at  war  with  some  of  the  people 
there  ;  but  these  Easterly-dressed  soldiers  seem- 
ed to  fight  on  the  same  side  with  the  English. 
Perhaps  what  I  saw  was  a  battalion  of  Zouaves, 
about  whom  I  knew  nothing. 

At  other  times  I  was  led  in  my  dreams  before 
a  fortress,  where  I  saw  soldiers  working  in 
trenches,  cannons,  and  other  evidences  of  active 
warfare,  and  yet  I  knew  nothing  about  Sebas- 
topol.  The  first  I  heard  of  the  siege  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  year. 

With  persons  dear  to  me  I  was  always  in  a 
certain  connection,  and  I  knew  almost  always 
when  a  letter  was  coming,  even  if  I  had  no 
reason  to  expect  one.  If  the  letter  on  its  way 
were  written  in  a  hurry,  I  seldom  knew  any 
thing  about  it ;  but  if  the  thoughts  of  the  writer 
were  intensely  fixed  upon  me,  as  was  made  ap- 
parent by  the  letter,  I  knew  of  it  always.  That 
I  almost  every  night  sat  at  dinner  and  ate  and 
drank  heartily,  was  only  a  token  that  my  body 
cried  always  for  food.  This  dream-dinner,  alas! 
did  not  satisfy ;  the  dishes  I  ate  had  not  even 
any  taste. 

But  enough  of  my  dreams,  which  I  tell  only 
to  show  what  the  working  of  the  mind  in  the 
starved  body  may  be  like. 
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My  nerves  were  so  much  excited  that  every 
uncommon  noise  or  cry  in  the  house  caused  my 
heart  to  beat  more  quickly ;  and  sometimes  the 
internal  pain  in  my  head,  especially  in  the 
temples,  which  seemed  pierced  by  a  red-hot 
iron,  made  me  fear  that  I  might  lose  my  reason. 
One  evening,  lying  in  my  bed,  I  was  alarmed 
by  an  almost  unearthly  roaring,  which  continued 
for  some  time,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to 
my  cell.  It  was  that  of  a  mad  prisoner,  who  had 
pushed  aside  the  overseer  opening  his  door,  and 
ran  about  the  house. 

Through  the  overseers  I  knew  that  in  this 
prison  cases  of  madness  occurred  very  often, 
and  almost  always  it  came  to  its  outbreak  in 
the  night.  They  told  me  that  it  was  something 
frightful  to  enter  such  a  cell,  and*that  they  often 
roused  a  comrade  to  go  with  them. 

Bad,  and  especially  insufficient  food  is  not 
proper  for  solitary  prisoners ;  it  predisposes  them 
to  aberrations,  especially  such  of  them  as  have 
been  used  to  a  more  opulent  life.  By  new 
regulations,  convicts  enter  the  house  of  correc- 
tion for  several  years,  with  an  addition  of  even 
sixty  or  seventy  days'  fasting  and  darkness, 
which  must  be  endured  during  the  first  year. 

He  who  is  punished  by  hunger-diet  (hunger- 
kost)  has  only  a  chopin  (not  quite  a  pint)  of  the 
dog  soup  twice  a  day,  and  nothing  else.  The 
localities  for  the  imprisonment  in  darkness  (dun- 
kel-arrest)  are  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  small 
round  towers  which  are  in  each  corner  of  the 
external  wall.  The  place  of  confinement  dif- 
fers not  very  much  from  a  cell,  but  there  is  no 
bed  in  it  and  no  window,  only  a  slit  in  the  wall, 
which  is  darkened,  and  even  when  opened  it  lets 
in  but  little  air.  The  smell  in  these  dens  is 
therefore  very  bad,  and  one  of  the  officers  said 
to  me  that  he  would  rather  do  any  thing  than 
stay  for  only  an  hour  in  one  of  them. 

And  now  that  I  am  speaking  of  punishments, 
I  will  mention  the  different  forms  of  punishment 
adopted  in  the  Bruchsal  house.  Little  infrac- 
tions of  the  rule  of  the  house  are  punished  by 
reprimands  before  the  conference  of  the  house- 
officers,  or  by  deprivations  of  favors  and  per- 
missions ;  others  by  hunger  or  dark-arrest,  de- 
privation of  the  bed,  the  putting  on  of  chains, 
and  applying  of  the  "  strafstuhl"  (chair  of  pun- 
ishment). This  instrument  is  a  wooden  arm- 
chair. The  delinquent  sitting  upon  it  is  at- 
tached to  it  by  straps  fixed  to  his  neck,  breast, 
belly,  arms,  and  legs.  By  the  straining  of  these 
thongs  at  so  many  parts  of  the  body,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  very  soon  checked,  and  the 
result  is  a  most  painful  sensation,  which  in- 
creases every  moment.  Sometimes  prisoners 
have  been  for  six  hours  in  this  situation,  until 
blood  came  from  their  mouth,  nose,  and  ears. 
I  have  heard  such  poor  sufferers  roar  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  people  who  passed  on  the  road 
stand  still  and  listen,  and  at  which  even  the 
sentries  could  not  suppress  their  horror.  Cor- 
poral punishment,  nevertheless,  is  abolished  in 
Baden,  and  the  torture  also. 

For  the  common  prisoners,  work  is  a  relief; 


without  it,  most  of  them  would  become  mad. 
They  are  interested  in  their  work  in  more  than 
one  respect.  They  have  done,  when  free,  the 
same  or  about  the  same,  and  their  work  is  not 
humiliating  to  them  ;  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  in  the  house  several  new  trades, 
which  they  could  not  afford  when  free ;  and 
they  understand  very  well  that  in  this  manner 
their  capital  for  life  is  augmented.  Have  they 
done  their  day's  work,  one-third  of  a  penny  is 
paid  daily  to  each  ;  and  if  a  prisoner  be  diligent 
and  skillful,  he  can  earn  more,  up  to  twopence. 
This  is  not  much  ;  but  after  having  finished  an 
imprisonment  of  perhaps  three  or  four  years, 
the  convict  receives  a  little  stock  of  money, 
which  will  help  him  greatly. 

The  director  once  wondered  at  one  of  the 
better  educated  prisoners,  who  would  not  be- 
come a  joiner  or  learn  any  trade,  but  was  con- 
tent to  do  nothing  nobler  than  French-polish 
chairs.  I  understand  this  prisoner  quite  well. 
If  common  work  must  be  done  by  a  well  edu- 
cated man,  who  could  perform  the  highest  things 
perhaps,  a  pure  mechanical  employment  not  too 
tiring  would  be  the  most  welcome,  because  it 
alone  allows  a  free  play  to  the  thoughts.  It  is 
very  disagreeable  to  have  work  which  is  too 
trivial  to  interest  the  worker,  but  which  can  not 
be  done  without  constant  attention.  My  oy/n, 
for  instance — shoemaking — was  of  this  kind ; 
and  irritable  as  I  was  made  by  hunger,  hot  air, 
and  bad  smells,  I  became  still  more  so  on  this 
account. 

Of  course  I  felt  my  solitude  deeply,  but  it  was 
not  so  oppressive  to  me  as  the  society  of  common 
prisoners  had  been  ;  and  the  visits  of  the  officers 
of  the  house  were  quite  sufficient  for  my  general 
want  of  society.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
house,  drawn  up  by  the  ministry,  which  under- 
stands nothing  at  all  of  prison  and  prisoners, 
every  prisoner  is  to  receive  daily  six  visits  by 
officers  and  persons  employed  in  the  house. 
This  is  impracticable.  Six  visits  a  day  would 
have  driven  me  mad,  and  I  was  contented  that 
the  director  came  to  see  me  once  a  week,  the 
parson  as  often,  the  doctor  every  fortnight,  and 
the  administrator,  teachers,  and  head  overseers 
sometimes.  These  visits  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  if  one  had  not  always  been  compell  3d 
to  think  that  they  were  made  for  government 
purposes — I  knew  that  official  reports  were  al- 
ways wandering  from  Bruchsal  to  Carlsruhe. 
The  officers,  who  did  not  like  such  business,  al- 
though it  formed  a  regular  part  of  their  office, 
were  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  expected  their 
visits  with  pleasure  ;  but  our  conversation  moved 
in  very  narrow  bounds  ;  not  only  political  intel- 
ligence, but  even  the  supply  of  the  most  inno- 
cent news  concerning  things  that  had  occurred 
since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  being 
prohibited. 

There  were  a  small  number  of  books  in  the 
library  of  the  house,  which  were  lent  to  the 
prisoners,  who  were  not  sufFercd  to  have  more 
volumes  in  a  cell  than  five,  including  the  Bible 
and  the  school-books.     Most  of  these  books  were 
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of  that  kind  of  popular  literature  produced  by 
talkative  village  parsons,  who  almost  make 
Christianity  itself  a  weariness.  There  were, 
ho>vever,  other  books  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  house  by  several  booksellers  when,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  so  many  po- 
litical prisoners  were  awaiting  trial.  Among 
these  were  some  very  good  books — German, 
English,  and  French — although  the  wiseacres 
in  Carlsruhe  had  rejected  some  of  the  most 
valuable. 

After  sundry  changes  from  permission  to  re- 
striction, I  myself  was  allowed  to  receive  from 
Frankfort  English  and  French  books,  but  no 
German  books,  and  no  newspapers,  or  even  re- 
views, Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal  (German) 
being  an  exception.  My  chief  political  intelli- 
gence I  got  in  the  last  half  year  (eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five),  from  Household  Words,  of 
which  I  perused  thirty  volumes  of  the  Tauchnitz 
edition  with  an  eagerness  that  made  me  some- 
times ill.  Books  in  these  foreign  languages 
were  permitted  to  me  as  being  necessary  to  a 
useful  study ;  German  books  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  mere  pleasure. 

But  books  were  not  enough  to  stay  the  crav- 
ing of  the  mind  for  occupation.  Sometimes  I 
amused  myself  with  the  mental  execution  of 
some  difficult  plan.  I  was  a  very  long  time  oc- 
cupied over  the  arrangement  of  a  colony  in  South 
America,  founded  upon  moderate  communistic 
principles;  then  I  had  very  much  to  do  with 
air-balloons,  and  invented  a  new  manner  of 
steering  them.  Always  having  meddled  a  little 
with  chemistry,  electrotype,  etc.,  I  was  indefat- 
igable in  inventing  new  things,  and  I  have  no 
less  than  five  hundred  ideas  of  this  kind  set 
down.  If  I  would  give  myself  a  great  treat,  I 
indulged  in  day-dreams,  supposing  this  or  that 
situation,  and  spinning  it  out  through  all  its  con- 
sequences. I  was  often  so  much  excited  by  these 
idle  fancies,  that  the  perspiration  stood  upon 
my  forehead,  if  it  were  in  summer  time. 

We  were  permitted  to  Avrite  one,  or,  in  urgent 
cases,  two  letters  a  month,  and  to  receive  also. 
These  letters  were  indeed  a  great  comfort ;  but 
the  thought  that  they  would  be  read,  not  only 
by  those  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
but  also  by  the  director,  and  the  parson,  and  all 
other  prison  officers  who  had  a  mind  to  do  so, 
made  me  always  so  angry  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear wrriting  things  very  disagreeable  to  intru- 
sive eyes.  It  was  very  unwise,  doubtless ;  for 
such  letters  as  bred  much  objection  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  contents,  were  sent,  not  to  my  wife, 
but  to  the  ministry  at  Carlsruhe.  But  no  doubt 
I  had  the  spirit  of  a  rebel. 

Out  of  the  prison  we  were  very  poor ;  we  had 
lost  all.  My  wife  had  sold  her  trinkets  during 
the  vain  effort  to  free  me.  Even  upon  a  heri- 
tage of  my  aunt,  who  died  at  this  time,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Baden  laid  its  hand.  My  wife  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  try  her  little  dexterities, 
and  painted  flowers  on  china,  and  worked  with 
her  skillful  tapestry-needle  like  a  grisette.  At 
last  she  accepted  a  place  in  a  family  of  many 


children,  who  had  lost  both  parents.  She  tried 
to  replace  the  lost  mother,  and  won  very  soon 
the  love  and  respect  of  her  pupils,  and  of  their 
relations.  In  this  position  she  was,  at  least, 
sheltered  against  want.  She  came  to  see  me 
sometimes — every  year  once ;  for  the  journey 
from  Berlin  was  costly ;  and  although  we  could 
not  deny  ourselves  this  interview  of  half  an  hour 
a  year,  it  always  made  us  wretched.  There  she 
stood,  several  paces  distant,  behind  a  narrow 
wire-net,  where  I  could  not  even  distinguish 
her  features.  The  first  quarter  of  the  half  hour 
passed  almost  without  a  word ;  she  wept  silently ; 
and  I  ground  my  teeth,  and  held  the  bars  of 
my  cage  as  if  I  would  try  to  break  them.  The 
half  hour  past,  she  went  away  without  power  to 
kiss  me  or  press  my  hand,  and  I  was  not  to  see 
her  again  till  after  another  long,  long  year ! 

I  have  said  before  that  with  the  change  of 
the  director  our  position  became  far  more  dis- 
agreeable. The  mercilessness  with  which  the 
director  sent  away  every  overseer,  even  upon 
suspicion,  made  our  keepers  very  shy.  No  over- 
seer was  permitted  to  enter  any  cell  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  to  whose  section  it  be- 
longed, he  being  answerable  for  any  disorder 
there  detected. 

No  overseer  was  permitted  to  bring  his  cloak 
into  the  house ;  it  must  be  deposited  in  the  port- 
er's room,  to  render  it  impossible  that  any  of 
them  should  smuggle  any  thing  in  or  out.  Ev- 
ery one  who  would  bring  any  thing — even  a 
shirt  or  a  bottle — outside  the  door,  could  not 
do  so  without  a  written  permission  from  the  ad- 
ministration. Nay,  there  was  even  a  proposal 
to  search  daily  the  pockets  of  the  overseers! 
Higher  officials  could  pass  with  their  cloaks, 
although  among  them  there  were  some  of  the 
most  likely  men  to  thieve.  One  head  overseer 
stole  like  a  raven,  and  great  baskets  full  of  linen 
and  other  things  went  at  each  time.  The  thefts 
were  detected,  and  he  was  dismissed. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  there  is  theft 
and  peculation  here  and  there  by  some  among 
a  host  of  underpaid  officials.  Baden  has  offi- 
cers of  every  kind,  and  they  can  only  be  paid 
badly.  There  are  ministers  of  every  kind;  even 
there  is  a  Palmerston,  who  has  much  business 
on  his  hands  if  the  Regent  wants  a  coat  from 
Paris.  But  there  is  no  person  employed  in  Ba- 
den whose  pay  will  exceed  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

The  overseers  in  the  house  of  correction  are 
paid  very  scantily  indeed ;  even  such  as  are 
commissioned  by  the  ministry  have  not  more 
than  fifty  shillings  a  month;  and  it  is  very 
hard,  upon  such  a  sum,  to  live  with  a  great 
family,  even  in  Baden.  For  this  payment  they 
have  much  to  do,  and  their  life  is  almost  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  prisoners,  nay,  even  harden 
Only  a  few  of  them  are  permitted  to  stay  at 
night  with  their  families.  At  half-past  four, 
winter  and  summer,  they  must  be  in  the  prison, 
and  attend,  each  to  his  thirty  prisoners.  Each 
of  them  must  understand  some  trade,  and  pass 
an  examination.     From  morning  till  night  he 
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labors  up  and  down  the  stairs,  always  in  fear 
lest  he  neglect  any  of  the  million  particular  or- 
ders and  arrangements,  of  which  one  part  makes 
the  others  puzzling.  If  he  do  not  understand 
these  orders  as  the  director  means  them  to  be 
understood ;  if  he  do  not  submit  without  word 
or  gesture  of  displeasure  to  the  sovereign  will 
of  his  petty  despot,  he  may  be  sure  he  will  lose 
his  bread,  and  his  family  may  go  a-begging. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  was  in  the  same 
wing,  and  had  but  one  overseer,  my  good  and 
brave  Sebastian.  Has  any  body  ever  read  a 
history  of  a  prisoner  without  a  kind  jailer? 
Mine  was  most  kind.  His  father  had  been  mu- 
tilated by  the  fall  of  stones  in  a  quarry,  and 
died.  He  himself  had  worked  hard  also  as  a 
quarryman,  and  by  laboring  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  covered  head,  he  had  lost  nearly  all 
his  hair.  His  father  left  him  a  small  freehold 
in  a  village  not  far  from  the  Neckar,  where  he 
lived  till  he  must  needs  become  a  soldier.  He 
had  learned  basket-making ;  but  the  failing  of 
the  potato  crops  for  several  years  pressed  too 
hard  upon  him,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
himself  and  family ;  therefore  he  tried  to  get  a 
place  as  overseer  in  the  house  of  correction. 

Having  no  other  occupation,  and  being  always 
accustomed  to  observe  other  people,  I  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  this  man,  and  at  last  knew 
him  so  well  that  he  could  not  even  conceal  a 
thought  before  me.  Very  often  I  amused  my- 
self by  telling  him  his  secret  wishes,  to  his  ut- 
most wonder.  He  was  to  me  as  if  he  had  been 
made  of  glass ;  but  indeed  this  honest  soul  could 
bear  to  be  of  glass — the  more  one  saw  through 
it,  the  more  one  loved  it. 

Of  course  I  studied  the  other  officers  of  the 
house  also.  The  director  improved  with  the 
years ;  and  if  I  had  any  reason  to  complain  of 
him,  I  will  not  do  so,  knowing  very  well  that  I 
often  provoked  him  unnecessarily  :  urged  to  do 
so  by  my  irritable  state.  Many  others  in  his 
place  would  have  behaved  far  otherwise.  He 
angered  me  very  much ;  but  he  was  not  ill-na- 
tured, and  his  behavior  was  always  gentlemanly. 
He  has  written  several  works  about  prisons  and 
the  solitary  system.  His  last  appeared  in  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty-five.  It  is  very  well  writ- 
ten, and  there  are  many  valuable  things  in  it ; 
but  even  for  this  reason  it  would  be  the  more 
necessary  to  point  out  its  errors.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  all  such  books,  written  by  govern- 
ment officers,  ought  to  be  read  with  the  utmost 
suspicion.  The  statistics  of  the  prison  are  il- 
lusory. I  wish  the  overseers  had  to  write  an- 
notations frankly  on  the  work  of  their  director. 
They  would  make  a  curious  appendix. 

To  explain  how  I  kept  up  my  courage,  I  must 
not  tell  either  my  religion  or  my  character ;  but 
I  can  tell  what  means  I  employed  besides  to 
overcome  the  dreaded  horrors  of  confinement. 
The  first  rule  is  to  throw  away,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, every  hope : 

Hope,  eager  hope,  the  assassin  of  our  joy?, 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot, 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  despair. 


One  comes  only  to  a  settled  state,  which  per- 
mits even  a  kind  of  enjoyment,  when  all  is  done 
with  hope.  Accepting,  then,  the  years  of  soli- 
tude as  perfectly  inevitable,  one  must  consider 
how  to  pass  them,  how  to  keep  one's  self  amused 
and  occupied.  Recollections  of  the  past  will 
very  soon  be  exhausted  as  a  means  of  killing 
time.  Sometimes,  however,  one  is  not  disposed 
for  any  other  thing.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind 
I  wrote  down  more  than  four  hundred  names 
of  young  men  who  had  been  with  me  in  the  ca- 
det-house, and  was  absorbed  in  this  occupation 
for  several  weeks.  Very  often  I  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  night  to  write  down  with  chalk  any 
name  which  I  had  been  endeavoring  for  days 
to  recollect.  This  will  only  do  for  a  short  time ; 
and  one  must  needs  try  to  create  little  joys 
where  great  ones  are  denied. 

In  our  court-yard  were  many  interesting  and 
important  things;  there  were  flowers,  birds, 
mice.  I  love  flowers,  but  I  am  not  quite  so 
sentimental  with  them  as  the  prisoner  in  Pic- 
ciola;  I  was  more  attracted  by  the  little  mice 
which  played  beneath  the  wood  piled  for  a  long 
time  round  our  walking  yards ;  or  by  the  birds. 
There  were  lodged  a  host  of  sparrows  under  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  in  spring  time  one  could 
see  the  young  married  couples  sitting  upon  the 
gutter.  Where  another  gutter  branched  off  .the 
rent  must  have  been  dearer,  I  suppose,  for  there 
I  saw  always  quite  respectable-looking,  fat  spar- 
row gentlemen,  enjoying  the  shadow  of  a  little 
Semiramis  garden,  owing  its  existence  to  some 
earthy  stuff  that  came  down  from  the  roof,  to 
which  the  seed,  probably,  had  been  carried  by 
the  sparrows  themselves. 

It  was  prohibited  to  give  bread  to  the  spar- 
rows, but  I  did  not  care  about  such  things,  and, 
hungry  as  I  was,  always  allowed  them  the  whole 
crumb  of  my  small  white  slice.  They  knew  me 
very  well,  my  visor  notwithstanding.  They 
watched  my  coming ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  stepped 
out  of  the  door,  flew  round  about  me,  and 
begged  for  their  food.  When  they  missed  me, 
and  sat  upon  the  roof,  I  only  signed  to  them 
with  my  hand,  and  down  came  the  whole  army 
in  the  greatest  hurry.  They  came  almost  sit- 
ting upon  my  feet,  and  would  have  been  much 
tamer  but  for  some  prisoners,  who  could  not  for- 
bear trying  to  catch  or  to  kill  them !  When 
they  had  little  ones,  they  led  them  into  my 
yard,  and  the  whole  family  came  close  to  my 
feet,  the  young  things  fluttering,  and  with  wide- 
open  yellow  beaks,  and  the  parents  slily  looking 
at  me,  and  catching  the  soft  crumbs  with  which 
they  could  feed  their  little  ones  without  any 
other  preparation.  My  sparrows  were  the  won- 
der of  all  the  overseers. 

And  we  had  not  only  sparrows,  but  red-tails 
and  wag-tails  also.  The  latter  I  loved  very 
much,  and  observed  once  a  little  scene  performed 
by  wag-tails  which  lean  not  forbear  telling.  Had 
Shakspeare  seen  it,  he  would  never  have  used 
the  word  wag-tail  as  a  by-word  for  that  cowardly 
fellow  cudgeled  by  brave  Kent. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  noticed  a  poor  cock 
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wag-tail  which  had  lost  the  half  of  a  foot,  and 
could  not  run  after  the  insects  as  his  comrades 
did,  but  must  hobble  slowly  beneath  the  edges 
of  the  flower-beds,  to  see  what  he  could  catch. 
This  poor  invalid  had  an  enemy  who  pursued 
him  every  where.  One  day  he  was  attacked 
quite  unexpectedly,  and  must  prepare  for  battle 
as  well  as  he  could.  He  did  so  like  a  clever 
fellow,  spreading  out  his  tail  and  wings,  and 
supporting  himself  against  a  piece  of  turf.  The 
miserable  aggressor  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
way,  a  few  yards  off,  and  advanced  step  by  step 
in  the  manner  of  a  fencer.  He  seemed  much 
stronger  than  my  little  friend,  whose  feathers 
were  not  smooth  at  all,  and  who  looked  ill  and 
weary.  I  was  indeed  sorry  for  him,  and  con- 
sidered whether  I  should  play  the  part  of  Fate 
or  not,  when  there  came  through  the  air,  like  a 
flash  of  light,  another  male  bird,  which,  with 
shrieking  and  with  a  fury  I  never  had  expected 
of  a  wag-tail,  charged  the  dastardly  ruffian,  put 
him  speedily  to  flight,  and  followed  in  pursuit. 
I  could  not  see  how  he  plucked  him,  but  it  did 
me  good  to  think  that  he  was  giving  him  a  les- 
son. After  some  time  my  doughty  knight  came 
back ;  and  it  was  pretty  to  see  with  how  much 
care  he  examined  his  weak  friend,  to  see  wheth- 
er he  had  been  hurt. 

I  had  been  told  that  several  of  the  prisoners 
had  in  their  cells  sparrows,  or  a  mouse,  and  I 
wished  also  to  have  a  comrade  in  my  solitude. 
Myself  a  prisoner,  I  would  not  have  a  free  bird 
of  the  woods,  but  a  canary  bird,  wdiich  never 
had  known  freedom,  and  was  more  able  to 
breathe  the  air  in  our  rooms.  After  much  ado, 
I  obtained  leave  to  keep  a  canary  bird.  The 
brother  of  my  wife  brought  me  one  from  Frank- 
fort. Of  course  I  was  very  anxious  to  possess 
my  little  friend,  but  the  bird  was  kept  in  the 
office  more  than  a  day,  because  the  administra- 
tor (in  the  director's  absence)  had  discovered 
that  he  wras  a  male  bird,  and  very  likely  to  sing, 
which  would  be  very  much  against  the  "  serious- 
ness of  the  place." 

They  had  sent  me,  indeed,  the  finest  bird 
they  could  find ;  his  song  was  not  so  quavering 
as  that  of  many  other  canary  birds,  but  very 
sweet  and  soft,  and  mixed  with  notes  of  night- 
ingales and  other  birds,  which  had  been  his 
companions.  Used  to  company,  he  felt  him- 
self lonely  in  my  cell,  and  became  very  tame. 
He  ate  from  my  hand,  and  often  sat  down  upon 
my  shoulder  or  upon  the  edge  of  my  book  when 
I  was  reading — to  sing  there. 

Winter  set  in,  and  with  it  came  the  usual 
killing  sirocco  into  my  cell.  My  little  bird  be- 
gan to  ail,  and  soon  ceased  singing.  The  di- 
rector said  he  had  the  house  of  correction  de- 
cline, and  indeed  it  was  so.  The  poor  thing 
coughed  and  groaned  all  night.  Spring  came, 
and  I  thought  him  saved,  when  the  month  of 
May  brought  with  it  much  cold.  The  bird  had 
lost  almost  all  his  feathers,  and  must  have  felt 
cold  ;  but  he  was  always  sitting  in  the  water  as 
if  he  would  quench  an  inward  lire.  One  morn- 
ing, when  I  came  from  the  yard,  I  found  him 


dead.  I  would  not  bury  my  friend  in  a  jail, 
but  wrapped  him  in  moss  and  laid  him  in  a 
box,  which  I  sent  to  Frankfort,  where  he  slept 
by  the  side  of  a  faithful  dog. 

When  my  wife  came,  in  the  summer,  she 
brought  with  her  two  other  canary  birds,  a  male 
and  female.  They  were  selected  from  among 
a  great  many  pairs  with  great  care,  and  were 
very  beautiful.  The  golden  yellow  male  was 
named  by  me  "Hans,"  and  his  little  wife,  who 
had  a  beautiful  crown,  and  was  a  first-rate 
beauty,  was  called,  after  a  fair  friend,  "Fritz- 
chen." These  two  companions  were  a  source 
of  lasting  joy  and  comfort.  To  observe  them, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  all  their  little 
particularities,  was  an  amusement  of  Avhich  I 
never  tired ;  and  if  the  dark  spirit  threatened  to 
possess  me,  the  warbling  of  my  little  David 
smoothed  my  brow. 

I  had  now  friends  near  me  to  love,  to  observe, 
to  care  for,  and  to  nurse.  What  a  pleasure 
when  they  began  to  build  a  nest !  When  it 
was  finished,  there  came  nice  little  eggs,  and 
Fritzchen  sat  upon  them,  sneezing  in  a  small 
way  quite  softly,  which  I  never  had  heard  yet 
of  female  birds,  and  which  they  only  do  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  mother's  joys.  Hans  often  in- 
spected his  treasure,  and  both  then  sat  upon  the 
brim  of  the  nest,  chatting  tenderly. 

When  I  could  reasonably  expect  young  birds, 
I  looked  every  morning  in  the  nest,  while  the 
young  mother  was  away  for  a  moment  to  drink, 
to  make  a  hurried  toilet,  or  to  nibble  a  few 
dainties  which  honest  Sebastian  the  overseer 
had  brought.  At  last  my  hope  was  fulfilled, 
and  I  saw  the  young  bird  earlier  than  its  owrn 
mother.  The  egg  was  burst  just  in  the  middle, 
and  between  the  two  hollowrs  moved  a  little  thing 
with  a  head  as  big  as  the  body.  WThen  the 
mother  came  back  to  the  nest,  she  took  one  of 
the  egg-halves  into  her  beak,  and  flew  with  it 
upon  the  other  cage,  where  Hans  was  sitting. 
When  he  had  seen  the  egg-shell,  she  dropped 
it,  and  both  flew  to  the  nest,  where  the  father 
with  evident  pleasure  looked  at  his  first-born. 
Then  was  there  for  a  time  much  soft  chatting 
and  billing,  and  then  Fritzchen  nestled  happily 
upon  their  new-born.  No  king  could  have  more 
pleasure  than  I  had  in  observing  the  joy  of  my 
little  birds. 

When  the  hen  sits  upon  her  nest,  the  male 
must  feed  her ;  for  if  she  were  to  go  away  for 
food  the  eggs  would  become  cold.  This  feed- 
ing seems  a  great  amusement  to  them  both ; 
and  if  they  are  very  sociable  during  their  court- 
ship, the  hen  always  nutters  with  her  wings, 
and  begs  food,  wdiich  her  lord  and  master  gives 
her  playingly.  The  feeding  of  the  young  ones 
also  is  the  business  of  the  father,  as  long  as  they 
are  in  the  nest ;  and  I  have  often  seen  Hans 
pushing  aside  his  little  wife  when  she  has  offered 
to  meddle  with  his  duties. 

Hans  became  very  tame,  and  learned  various 
tricks.  I  laid  him  upon  his  back  and  he  must 
lie  still,  as  if  he  was  dead.  I  could  take  him 
by  both  his  wings,  by  one  wing,  or  by  his  tail  or 
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feet,  without  his  giving  a  sign  of  life.  His  little 
head  hung  down,  and  you  would  have  thought 
him  dead,  but  for  his  dark  little  roguish  eyes, 
which  he  would  never  shut.  Sometimes  I  made 
a  tube  of  paper,  and  loaded  him  in  it,  as  if  he 
were  the  ball  in  a  pistol,  as  I  had  seen  done  by 
jugglers.  At  first  he  tried  to  escape  me,  and  I 
always  had  trouble  to  catch  him  again ;  there- 
fore I  made  and  fastened  to  his  foot  a  little 
tongue  of  soft  leather,  like  the  shoe  of  a  falcon. 
When  the  poor  fellow  saw  himself  thus  fettered, 
he  laid  himself  upon  his  back,  and  played  through 
all  his  little  tricks  unbidden.  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  fetter  him  again. 

The  two  finest  of  my  three  young  birds  I  lost. 
They  were  very  wild,  and,  in  playing,  they  ran 
against  the  cage,  fell  down,  and  broke  their 
necks.  The  youngest  one  was  never  flurried. 
If  there  was  some  bird  of  prey  seen  through  the 
window,  and  his  father  warned,  the  little  clever 
thing  looked  needfully  about  before  it  flew 
through  the  door  of  the  cage.  If  it  had  not 
done  so,  it  would  not  have  been  here  in  Lon- 
don now,  while  I  write,  attentively  examining 
my  paper. 

Hans  made  a  trip  into  the  world,  but  the 
poor  fellow  came  badly  off.  Every  Saturday  I 
cleaned  my  window,  and  it  was  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  me,  for  then  I  stood  upon  a  step  in- 
side my  cell,  and  could  look  far  into  the  coun- 
try. Only  once,  I  was  led,  after  much  entreat- 
ing, by  an  overseer  into  the  schoolroom ;  from 
the  windows  of  which  I  could  look  upon  the 
town  and  the  delicious  landscape.  I  enjoyed 
the  sight  for  five  minutes  only ;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  had  in  all  these  six 
years.  When  I  was  cleaning  my  window  once, 
Hans  got  out  of  his  cage  and  came  to  me,  flut- 
tered a  little,  amazed  by  the  open  air,  and,  be- 
fore I  could  close  the  window,  flew  through  it 
and  directly  over  the  roof  of  the  house.  What 
hours  of  anxiety  were  those  that  followed !  But 
it  was  summer  time,  and  he  would  not  perish 
of  the  weather. 

I  was  not  to  lose  the  father  of  my  little  family. 
Having  seen  enough  of  the  world  in  an  hour  or 
so,  he  sat  down  upon  the  wall  near  the  sentry, 
and  there  sang.  The  soldier  tried  to  catch  him 
with  his  helmet,  but  failed.  The  bird,  who  was 
used  to  be  caught,  did  not  fly  away,  and  when 
the  soldier  tried  to  catch  him  with  his  hands 
he  succeeded.  It  was  a  Baden  soldier,  and  he 
knew  that  the  bird  was  mine.  He  gave  him  to 
the  porter,  who  permitted  him  to  fly  about  his 
room.  When  the  poor  fellow  was  caught  again 
to  bring  him  to  me,  they  must  have  handled 
him  roughly,  for  one  of  his  wings  hung  down, 
and  under  it  was  a  blood-blister  as  thick  as  a 
hazel-nut. 

When  Hans  came  into  the  cage  and  sat  there 
crest-fallen,  his  little  wife  was  glad,  though  she 
seemed  not  to  care  much  about  him ;  but  he 
did  not  answer  some  of  her  questions,  and  she 
then  became  uneasy,  looked  at  him  from  all 
sides,  placed  herself  then  close  to  him,  and 
lifted  with  her  little  beak  the  hurt  wing  to  look 


under  it.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing  from 
any  other  bird.  After  having  discovered  that 
Hans  was  much  hurt,  she  chirped  comfort  in 
his  ear,  kissed  him,  and  he  answered  her  ten- 
derness as  languishingly  as  a  wounded  man 
would  have  answered  the  soft  whisper  of  his 
wife.  She  was  constantly  busied  about  him, 
and  did  all  she  could  to  show  how  much  she 
pitied  his  misfortune. 

I  bathed  the  hurt  wing  all  day  to  prevent 
inflammation,  and  next  day  the  surgeon  of  the 
house  performed  an  operation,  which  was  very 
painful,  but  of  the  best  consequences.  I  bound 
up  the  limb,  and,  after  a  few  months,  poor  Hans 
could  fly  again,  although  he  always  hung  his 
wing,  so  that  Sebastian  used  to  say  he  was 
carrying  a  sabre. 

Next  year  I  got  only  one  young  bird ;  he  was 
christened  Biichen.  When  I  left  the  prison, 
my  birds,  of  course,  went  with  me.  They 
looked  rather  shabby,  and  would  not  have  lived 
another  winter. 

But  canary  birds  do  not  content  man  fully. 
I  proposed  to  myself  objects  that  were  just  at- 
tainable, and  worked  till  I  attained  them. 

The  first  thing  I  longed  for,  was  to  throw 
aside  my  miserable  work  as  learner  of  shoe- 
making,  and  to  be  permitted  to  draw  only. 
Rheumatism  in  one  arm  helped  very  oppor- 
tunely, and  I  was  suffered  to  draw,  by  paying 
to  the  house  more  than  double  the  sum  I  could 
have  earned  as  a  shoemaker.  My  pen-draw- 
ings were  my  own,  and  I  sent  them  to  my  wife. 
In  my  cell  there  was  a  permanent  exhibition, 
for  my  work  interested  me,  and  many  of  my 
visitors  also.  My  pen-drawings  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  printsellers,  and  several  of 
them  sold  very  well.  The  thought  that  by 
them  I  could  perhaps  help  my  wife  in  her  great 
struggle  with  the  world,  made  me  most  eager 
to  work,  and  I  did  so  from  sunrise  till  night. 
Occupied  with  a  drawing  that  interested  me  I 
rose  with  pleasure,  and  the  day  passed  swiftly 
away.  I  was  very  often  so  gay  that  I  sang  all 
day  long,  until  entreated  by  the  overseers  to 
hold  my  tongue,  because  it  was  not  permitted 
to  trouble  the  seriousness  of  the  place  by  such 
glad  notes. 

When  I  got  writing  materials  I  began  to 
write ;  but  in  this  solitude  I  had  so  much  ma- 
terial in  store  that  too  much  at  once  thronged 
to  my  pen.  Nevertheless,  I  wrote  many  things, 
and  on  the  most  various  themes :  Pictures  of 
the  Life  of  Animals ;  Letters  of  a  Hermit ;  on 
Religion  ;  on  Military  Art ;  a  great  many  essays 
and  recollections  of  my  life.  I  remarked  that 
too  deep  speculations  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  insufficient  food.  Sometimes  my  head 
was  so  fatigued  that  I  could  not  so  much  as 
read  more  than  four  or  five  pages. 

The  learning  of  languages  I  judge  to  be  the 
fittest  occupation  for  a  prisoner.  When  free  I 
never  could  spare  time  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage; as  prisoner,  I  had  more  leisure  than  I 
wanted,  and  was  glad  to  teach  myself  the  lan- 
guage of  the  free.     It  was  a  curious  thing,  when. 
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I  came  to  England,  and  had  to  put  my  lonely 
prison  studies  to  the  test.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
learned  playing  the  piano  on  an  instrument 
provided  with  keys  only,  producing  no  sound. 
This  is  now  the  first  time  that  I  try  to  express 
my  thoughts  by  writing  in  the  English  language ; 
it  is  to  me  as  if  I  must  walk  with  a  hundred 
weight  attached  to  my  foot. 

[Thus  far  we  have  removed  most  of  the  traces 
of  a  foreign  idiom  in  the  writer's  English ;  now 
we  think  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  see  what 
English  style  was  compassed  by  this  energetic 
German  gentleman  in  his  solitary  cell.  The 
rest  of  the  narrative  is  printed  as  it  comes  to  us.] 

When  there  was  spoken  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  people  believed  that  the  po- 
litical prisoners  would  be  set  free  at  this  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  the  Princess  of  Prussia  being  very 
young,  the  effectuation  trained  much  too  long. 
At  last,  in  the  autumn,  eighteen  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-five, my  wife  received  a  hint  that  I  was  to  be 
freed  at  a  certain  day,  and  she  had  already  sent 
her  luggage  to  the  railway,  when  she  received  a 
telegraphical  dispatch  that  it  was  no  time  yet,  and 
that  she  might  stay  a  little  longer  in  Berlin. 

It  was  the  second  October  in  the  morning, 
when  I  was  interrupted  in  a  drawing  by  the  visit 
of  the  director,  who  announced  me  my  deliver- 
ance, and  the  presence  of  my  wife  in  Bruchsal. 
I  wras  glad,  of  course,  but  I  had  waited  too  long 
for  this  moment  to  feel  it  with  such  force  as 
would  have  been  the  case  two  years  before. 

Nevertheless  I  stepped  into  the  carriage  with 
a  thankful  heart,  and  when  we  drove  along  the 
streets  to  the  hotel  there  were  trees,  flowers, 
carnages,  horses,  women,  and  children !  I  heard 
merry  voices  instead  of  the  whining  of  the  or- 
gan, and  saw  smiling  and  compassionate  faces 
greeting  us  on  our  way. 

In  the  hotel  of  the  Poste  we  were  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  brave  landlady, 
and  led  into  her  best  room,  where  stood  upon  the 
table  the  finest  flower-bouquet  money  could  pur- 
chase in  Bruchsal,  a  gift  of  the  landlady  to  me. 

When  dinner  came — what  a  wonder!  My 
wife  was  amused  and  touched  at  my  exclama- 
tions. A  table-cloth — what  a  luxury  !  A  fork ! 
I  had  not  seen  a  fork  since  six  years.  I  had 
appropriated  to  me  a  large  pin,  which  I  wanted 
formerly  for  my  cobbler-work,  and  which  I  used 
instead  of  a  fork,  and  my  plate  was  a  round  bit 
of  board,  which  I  brought  with  me  as  a  keep- 
sake. I  had  forgot  how  to  use  such  things  as 
knife  and  fork  at  once. 

What  a  pleasure  to  drink  out  of  a  glass  again, 
for  even  my  bit  of  wine  I  used  to  drink  out  of  a 
spare  bird -glass.  The  whole  dinner  was  a  chain 
of  agreeable  surprises,  for  there  were  so  great 
many  familiar  things  I  had  neither  seen  nor 
tasted  for  so  long  a  time — as  plates,  decanters, 
butter,  fruit,  tea,  coffee,  and  fine  Havanas. 

I  would  have  liked  a  walk  in  the  environs  of 
Bruchsal,  only  to  look  at  my  prison  ;  but  I  did 
not,  for  it  would  have  caused,  perhaps,  some  dis- 
agreeableness  to  the  director  ;  thus  I  contented 
myself  with  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel. 


The  other  day  we  went  by  the  railway  to 
Frankfort — my  wife,  myself,  and  my  dear  little 
companions  (my  four  canary-birds),  who  won- 
dered much  at  the  great  many  people  they  saw 
every  where.  The  journey  was  very  fatiguant 
to  me,  and  I  felt  uncomfortable,  for  every  where 
people  stared  at  me  with  amazement  and  pity. 
No  wonder ;  for  I  looked  like  a  walking  corpse, 
and  my  great  excitement  and  vivacity  made 
my  appearance  rather  more  painful.  It  must 
have  been  indeed  very  striking;  for  when  we 
arrived  in  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law  in 
Erankfort,  there  was  a  servant  that  had  been  in 
the  house  of  my  father-in-law  when  my  wife 
was  yet  a  maid,  on  seeing  me  she  was  so  much 
shocked  and  grieved  at  the  alteration  of  my 
features  that  she  ran  away  and  threw  herself 
weeping  upon  the  ground. 

The  society  of  my  old  friends  and  all  these 
things  I  heard  and  saw  excited  me  still  more ; 
and  when  I  met  an  old  friend,  a  physician,  he 
cautioned  me,  and  forbade  me  positively  to  go 
to  a  play,  for  he  said  that  a  single  great  excite- 
ment might  produce  at  once  what  six  years  of 
solitary  confinement  had  not  done — to  wit,  mad- 
ness !  When  I  met,  the  other  day,  a  very  old 
and  dear  friend,  who  had  shown  to  me  much 
kindness  since  twenty  years,  I  could  not  speak, 
and  sobbed  at  his  breast  like  a  little  child. 

It  was  a  curious  sensation  I  had  in  the  throat, 
produced  by  much  speaking,  for  I  was  not  used 
to  it ;  and  even  in  hearing  I  found  difficulty. 
But  this  was  not  the  effect  of  any  deficiency  in 
the  ear,  but  only  that  of  my  not  being  used  to 
hear  speaking. 

Now  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  my  old 
mother  was  dead  since  four  years.  My  wife 
would  not  write  it  to  me,  and  sent  me  always 
her  greetings.  My  step-father,  who  was  deceased 
also  a  few  months  before,  and  of  the  death  of 
other  dear  persons  I  heard  also  only  then. 


BY   CHARLES   DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.—  FELLOW-TRAVELERS. 

IN  the  autumn  of  the  year,   Darkness  and 
Night  were  creeping  up  to  the  highest  ridges 
of  the  Alps. 

It  was  vintage  time  in  the  valleys  on  the 
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Swiss  side  of  the  Pass  of  the  Great  Saint  Ber- 
nard, and  along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva. The  air  there  was  charged  with  the 
scent  of  gathered  grapes.  Baskets,  troughs, 
and  tubs  of  grapes  stood  in  the  dim  village 
doorways,  stopped  the  steep  and  narrow  village 
streets,  and  had  been  carrying  all  day  along  the 
roads  and  lanes.  Grapes,  spilt  and  crushed  un- 
der foot,  lay  about  every  where.  The  child 
carried  in  a  sling  by  the  laden  peasant-woman 
toiling  home,  was  quieted  with  picked-up  grapes ; 
the  idiot  sunning  his  big  goitre  under  the  eaves 
of  the  wooden  chalet  by  the  way  to  the  water- 
fall, sat  munching  grapes ;  the  breath  of  the 
cows  and  goats  was  redolent  of  leaves  and  stalks 
of  grapes ;  the  company  in  every  little  cabaret 
were  eating,  drinking,  talking  grapes.  A  pity 
that  no  ripe  touch  of  this  generous  abundance 
could  be  given  to  the  thin,  hard,  stony  wine 
which,  after  all,  was  made  from  the  grapes ! 

The  air  had  been  warm  and  transparent 
through  the  whole  of  the  bright  day.  Shin- 
ing metal  spires  and  church-roofs,  distant  and 
rarely  seen,  had  sparkled  in  the  view ;  and  the 
snowy  mountain-tops  had  been  so  clear  that 
unaccustomed  eyes,  canceling  the  intervening 
country,  and  slighting  their  rugged  height  for 
something  fabulous,  would  have  measured  them 
as  within  a  few  hours'  easy  reach.  Mountain- 
peaks  of  great  celebrity  in  the  valleys,  whence 
no  trace  of  their  existence  was  visible  some- 
times for  months  together,  had  been  since  morn- 
ing plain  and  near  in  the  blue  sky.  And  now, 
when  it  was  dark  below,  though  they  seemed 
solemnly  to  recede,  like  spectres  who  were  go- 
ing to  vanish,  as  the  red  dye  of  the  sunset  faded 
out  of  them  and  left  them  coldly  white,  they 
were  yet  distinctly  denned  in  their  loneliness, 
above  the  mists  and  shadows. 

Seen  from  those  solitudes,  and  from  the  Pass 
of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  which  was  one  of 
them,  the  ascending  Night  came  up  the  mount- 
ain like  a  rising  water.  "When  it  at  last  rose 
to  the  walls  of  the  convent  of  the  Great  Saint 
Bernard,  it  was  as  if  that  Aveather-beaten  struc- 
ture were  another  Ark,  and  floated  away  upon 
the  shadowy  waves. 

Darkness,  outstripping  some  visitors  on  mules, 
had  risen  thus  to  the  rough  convent  walls,  when 
those  travelers  were  yet  climbing  the  mountain. 
As  the  heat  of  the  glowing  day,  when  they  had 
stopped  to  drink  at  the  streams  of  melted  ice 
and  snow,  was  changed  to  the  searching  cold 
of  the  frosty  rarefied  night-air  at  a  great  height, 
so  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  lower  journey  had 
yielded  to  barrenness  and  desolation.  A  crag- 
gy track,  up  which  the  mules,  in  single  file, 
scrambled  and  turned  from  block  to  block,  as 
though  they  were  ascending  the  broken  stair- 
case of  a  gigantic  ruin,  was  their  way  now.  No 
trees  were  to  be  seen,  nor  any  vegetable  growth, 
save  a  poor  brown  scrubby  moss,  freezing  in  the 
chinks  of  rock.  Blackened  skeleton  arms  of 
wood  by  the  wayside  pointed  upward  to  the  con- 
vent, as  if  the  ghosts  of  former  travelers,  over- 


whelmed by  the  snow,  haunted  the  scene  of 
their  distress.  Icicle-hung  caves,  and  cellars 
built  for  refuges  from  sudden  storms,  were  like 
so  many  whispers  of  the  perils  of  the  place; 
never-resting  wreaths  and  mazes  of  mist  wan- 
dered about,  hunted  by  a  moaning  wind;  and 
snow,  the  besetting  danger  of  the  mountain, 
against  which  all  its  defenses  were  taken,  drift- 
ed sharply  down. 

The  file  of  mules,  jaded  by  their  day's  work, 
turned  and  wound  slowly  up  the  steep  ascent ; 
the  foremost  led  by  a  guide  on  foot,  in  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  round  jacket,  carrying 
a  mountain  staff  or  two  upon  his  shoulder,  with 
whom  another  guide  conversed.  There  was  no 
speaking  among  the  string  of  riders.  The  sharp 
cold,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  a  new  sen- 
sation of  a  catching  in  the  breath,  partly  as  if 
they  had  just  emerged  from  very  clear  crisp 
water,  and  partly  as  if  they  had  been  sobbing, 
kept  them  silent. 

At  length  a  light  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
staircase  gleamed  through  the  snow  and  mist. 
The  guides  called  to  the  mules,  the  mules 
pricked  up  their  drooping  heads,  the  travelers' 
tongues  were  loosened,  and  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  slipping,  climbing,  jingling,  clinking,  and 
talking,  they  arrived  at  the  convent  door. 

Other  mules  had  arrived  not  long  before, 
some  with  peasant-riders  and  some  with  goods, 
and  had  trodden  the  snow  about  the  door  into 
a  pool  of  mud.  Riding  saddles  and  bridles, 
pack-saddles  and  strings  of  bells,  mules  and 
men,  lanterns,  torches,  sacks,  provender,  bar- 
rels, cheeses,  kegs  of  honey  and  butter,  straw 
bundles  and  packages  of  many  shapes,  were 
crowded  confusedly  together  in  this  thawed 
quagmire,  and  about  the  steps.  Up  here  in 
the  clouds  every  thing  was  seen  through  cloud, 
and  seemed  dissolving  into  cloud.  The  breath 
of  the  men  was  cloud,  the  breath  of  the  mules 
was  cloud,  the  lights  were  encircled  by  cloud, 
speakers  close  at  hand  were  not  seen  for  cloud, 
though  their  voices  and  all  other  sounds  were 
surprisingly  clear.  Of  the  cloudy  line  of  mules 
hastily  tied  to  rings  in  the  wall  one  would  bite 
another,  or  kick  another,  and  then  the  whole 
mist  would  be  disturbed :  with  men  cliving  into 
it,  and  cries  of  men  and  beasts  coming  out  of 
it,  and  no  by-stander  discerning  what  was 
wrong.  In  the  midst  of  this,  the  great  stable 
of  the  convent,  occupying  the  basement  story, 
and  entered  by  the  basement  door,  outside 
which  all  the  disorder  was,  poured  forth  its 
contribution  of  cloud,  as  if  the  whole  rugged 
edifice  were  filled  with  nothing  else,  and  would 
collapse  as  soon  as  it  had  emptied  itself,  leav- 
ing the  snow  to  fall  upon  the  bare  mountain 
summit. 

While  all  this  noise  and  hurry  were  rife 
among  the  living  travelers,  there,  too,  silently 
assembled  in  a  grated  house,  half  a  dozen  paces 
removed,  with  the  same  cloud  enfolding  them, 
and  the  same  snow-flakes  drifting  in  upon  them, 
were  the  dead  travelers  found  upon  the  mount- 
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ain.  The  mother,  storm-belated  many  winters 
ago,  still  standing  in  the  corner  with  her  baby 
at  her  breast;  the  man  who  had  frozen  with 
his  arm  raised  to  his  mouth  in  fear  or  hunger, 
still  pressing  it  with  his  dry  lips  after  years  and 
years.  An  awful  company,  mysteriously  come 
together!  A  wild  destiny  for  that  mother  to 
have  foreseen,  "  Surrounded  by  so  many  and 
such  companions  upon  whom  I  never  looked, 
and  never  shall  look,  I  and  my  child  will  dwell 
together  inseparable,  on  the  Great  Saint  Ber- 
nard, outlasting  generations  who  will  come  to 
see  us,  and  will  never  know  our  name,  or  one 
word  of  our  story  but  the  end." 

The  living  travelers  thought  little  or  nothing 
of  the  dead  just  then.  They  thought  much  more 
of  alighting  at  the  convent  door,  and  warming 
themselves  at  the  convent  fire.  Disengaged  from 
the  turmoil,  which  was  already  calming  down  as 
the  crowd  of  mules  began  to  be  bestowed  in  the 
stable,  they  hurried  shivering  up  the  steps  and 
into  the  building.  There  was  a  smell  within, 
coming  up  from  the  floor  of  tethered  beasts,  like 
the  smell  of  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals.  There 
were  strong  arched  galleries  within,  huge  stone 
piers,  great  staircases,  and  thick  walls  pierced 
with  small  sunken  windows — fortifications  against 
the  mountain  storms,  as  if  they  had  been  human 
enemies.  There  were  gloomy  vaulted  sleeping 
rooms  within,  originally  built  for  monkish  cells 
perhaps ;  intensely  cold,  but  clean  and  hospita- 
bly prepared  for  guests.  Finally,  there  was  a 
parlor  for  guests  to  sit  in  and  to  sup  in,  where  a 
table  was  already  laid,  and  where  a  blazing  fire 
shone  red  and  high. 

In  this  room,  after  having  had  their  quarters 
for  the  night  allotted  to  them  by  two  young 
Fathers,  the  travelers  presently  drew  round  the 
hearth.  They  were  in  three  parties ;  of  whom 
the  first,  as  the  most  numerous  and  important, 
was  the  slowest,  and  had  been  overtaken  by  one 
of  the  others  on  the  way  up.  It  consisted  of  an 
elderly  lady,  two  gray-haired  gentlemen,  two 
young  ladies,  and  their  brother.  These  were 
attended  (not  to  mention  four  guides)  by  a  cou- 
rier, two  footmen,  and  two  waiting-maids ;  which 
strong  body  of  inconvenience  was  accommodated 
elsewhere  under  the  same  roof.  The  party  that 
had  overtaken  them,  and  followed  in  their  train, 
consisted  of  only  three  members  ;  one  lady  and 
two  gentlemen.  The  third  party,  which  had  as- 
cended from  the  valley  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Pass,  and  had  arrived  first,  were  four  in  number : 
a  plethoric,  hungry,  and  silent  German  tutor  in 
spectacles,  on  a  tour  with  three  young  men,  his 
pupils,  all  plethoric,  hungry,  and  silent,  and  all 
in  spectacles. 

These  three  groups  sat  round  the  fire  eying 
each  other  dryly,  and  waiting  for  supper.  Only 
one  among  them,  one  of  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  party  of  three,  made  advances  toward 
conversation.  Throwing  out  his  lines  for  the 
Chief  of  the  important  tribe,  while  addressing 
himself  to  his  own  companions,  he  remarked,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  included  all  the  company 


if  they  chose  to  be  included,  that  it  had  been  a 
long  day,  and  that  he  felt  for  the  ladies.  That 
he  feared  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  not  a  strong 
or  accustomed  traveler,  and  had  been  over-fa- 
tigued two  or  three  hours  ago.  That  he  had 
observed,  from  his  station  in  the  rear,  that  she 
sat  her  mule  as  if  she  were  exhausted.  That  he 
had,  twice  or  thrice  afterward,  done  himself  the 
honor  of  inquiring  of  one  of  the  guides,  when  he 
fell  behind,  how  the  young  lady  did.  That  he 
had  been  enchanted  to  learn  that  she  had  re- 
covered her  spirits,  and  that  it  had  been  but  a 
passing  discomfort.  That  he  trusted  (by  this 
time  he  had  secured  the  eyes  of  the  Chief,  and 
addressed  him)  he  might  be  permitted  to  express 
his  hope  that  she  was  now  none  the  worse,  and 
that  she  would  not  regret  having  made  the  jour- 
ney. 

"My  daughter,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir," re- 
turned the  Chief,  "is  quite  restored,  and  has 
been  greatly  interested." 

"New  to  the  mountains  perhaps?"  said  the 
insinuating  traveler. 

"New  to — ha — to  mountains,"  said  the  Chief. 

"But  you  are  familiar  with  them,  Sir?"  the 
insinuating  traveler  assumed. 

' '  I  am — hum — tolerably  familiar.  Not  of  late 
years.  Not  of  late  years,"  replied  the  Chief,  with 
a  flourish  of  his  hand. 

The  insinuating  traveler,  acknowledging  the 
flourish  with  an  inclination  of  his  head,  passed 
from  the  Chief  to  the  second  young  lady,  who 
had  not  yet  been  referred  to,  otherwise  than  as 
one  of  the  ladies  in  whose  behalf  he  felt  so  sen- 
sitive an  interest. 

He  hoped  she  was  not  incommoded  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day. 

"Incommoded  certainly,"  returned  the  young 
lady,  "but  not  tired." 

The  insinuating  traveler  complimented  her  on 
the  justice  of  the  distinction.  It  was  what  he 
had  meant  to  say.  Every  lady  must  doubtless 
be  incommoded  by  having  to  do  with  that  pro- 
verbally  unaccommodating  animal,  the  mule. 

"We  have  had,  of  course,"  said  the  young 
lady,  who  was  rather  reserved  and  haughty,  "to 
leave  the  carriages  and  fourgon  at  Martigny. 
And  the  impossibility  of  bringing  any  thing  that 
one  wants  to  this  inaccessible  place,  and  the 
necessity  of  leaving  every  comfort  behind,  is  not 
convenient." 

"A  savage  place,  indeed,"  said  the  insinua- 
ting traveler. 

The  elderly  lady,  who  was  a  model  of  accurate 
dressing,  and  whose  manner  was  perfect,  con- 
sidered as  a  piece  of  machinery,  here  interposed 
a  remark  in  a  low,  soft  voice. 

"  But,  like  other  inconvenient  places,"  she  ob- 
served, "it  must  be  seen.  As  a  place  much 
spoken  of,  it  is  necessary  to  see  it." 

"  Oh !  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  seeing 
it,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  General,"  returned  the 
other,  carelessly. 

"  You,  madam,"  said  the  insinuating  travel- 
er, "have  visited  this  spot  before?" 
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"Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  General.  "I  have 
been  here  before.  Let  me  recommend  you,  my 
dear,"  to  the  former  young  lady,  '"to  shade  your 
face  from  the  hot  wood,  after  exposure  to  the 
mountain  air  and  snow.  You  too,  my  dear,"  to 
the  other  and  younger  lady,  who  immediately 
did  so ;  while  the  former  merely  said,  "  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  General,  I  am  perfectly  comfortable, 
and  prefer  remaining  as  I  am." 

The  brother,  who  had  left  his  chair  to  open  a 
piano  that  stood  in  the  room,  and  who  had  whis- 
tled into  it  and  shut  it  up  again,  now  came 
strolling  back  to  the  fire  with  his  glass  in  his 
eye.  He  was  dressed  in  the  very  fullest  and 
completest  traveling  trim.  The  world  seemed 
hardly  large  enough  to  yield  him  an  amount  of 
travel  proportionate  to  his  equipment. 

"These  fellows  are  an  immense  time  with 
supper,"  he  drawled.  "  I  wonder  what  they'll 
give  us  !     Has  any  body  any  idea  ?" 

"Not  roast  man,  I  believe,"  replied  the  voice 
of  the  second  gentleman  of  the  party  of  three. 

"  I  suppose  not.  What  d'ye  mean  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"That,  as  you  are  not  to  be  served  for  the 
general  supper,  perhaps  you  will  do  us  the  favor 
of  not  cooking  yourself  at  the  general  fire,"  re- 
turned the  other. 

The  young  gentleman,  who  was  standing  in 
an  easy  attitude  on  the  hearth,  cocking  his 
glass  at  the  company,  with  his  back  to  the  blaze 
and  his  coat  tucked  under  his  arms,  something 
as  if  he  were  of  the  poultry  species  and  were 
trussed  for  roasting,  lost  countenance  at  this 
reply ;  but  seemed  about  to  demand  further  ex- 
planation, when  it  was  discovered — through  all 
eyes  turning  on  the  speaker — that  the  lady  with 
him,  who  was  young  and  beautiful,  had  not 
heard  what  had  passed,  through  having  fainted 
with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"I  think,"  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  "  I  had  best  carry  her  straight  to  her  room. 
Will  you  call  to  some  one  to  bring  a  light  ?"  ad- 
dressing his  companion,  "  and  to  show  the  way? 
In  this  strange  rambling  place  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  find  it." 

"Pray  let  me  call  my  maid,"  cried  the  taller 
of  the  young  ladies. 

"Pray  let  me  put  this  water  to  her  lips,"  said 
the  shorter,  who  had  not  spoken  yet. 

Each  doing  what  she  suggested,  there  was 
no  want  of  assistance.  Indeed,  when  the  two 
maids  came  in  (escorted  by  the  courier,  lest  any 
one  should  strike  them  dumb  by  addressing  a 
foreign  language  to  them  on  the  road),  there 
was  a  prospect  of  too  much  assistance.  Seeing 
this,  and  saying  as  much  in  a  few  words  to  the 
slighter  and  younger  of  the  two  ladies,  the  gen- 
tleman put  his  wife's  arm  over  his  shoulder, 
lifted  her  up,  and  carried  her  away. 

His  friend,  being  left  alone  with  the  other 
visitors,  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  room, 
without  coming  to  the  fire  again,  pulling  his 
black  mustache  in  a  contemplative  manner,  as 
if  he  felfe  himself  committed  to  the  late  retort. 


I  While  the  subject"  of  it  was  breathing  injury  in 
I  a  corner,  the  Chief  loftily  addressed  this  gen- 
tleman. 

"Your  friend,  Sir,"  said  he,  "is — ha — is  a 
little  impatient;  and,  in  his  impatience,  is  not 
perhaps  fully  sensible  of  what  he  owes  to — hum 
— to — but  we  will  waive  that,  we  will  waive 
that.     Your  friend  is  a  little  impatient,  Sir." 

"It  may  be  so,  Sir,"  returned  the  other.  "But 
having  had  the  honor  of  making  that  gentle- 
man's acquaintance  at  the  hotel  at  Geneva, 
where  we  and  much  good  company  met  some 
time  ago,  and  having  had  the  honor  of  exchang- 
ing company  and  conversation  with  that  gentle- 
man on  several  subsequent  excursions,  I  can 
hear  nothing — no,  not  even  from  one  of  your 
appearance  and  station,  Sir — detrimental  to 
that  gentleman." 

"  You  are  in  no  danger,  Sir,  of  hearing  any 
such  thing  from  me.  In  remarking  that  your 
friend  has  shown  impatience,  I  say  no  such 
thing;.  I  make  that  remark,  because  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  my  son,  being  by  birth  and  by 
—  ha — by  education  a  —  hum — a  gentleman, 
would  have  readily  adapted  himself  to  any 
obligingly-expressed  wish  on  the  subject  of  the 
fire  being  equally  accessible  to  the  whole  of  the 
present  circle.  Which,  in  principle,  I — ha — for 
all  are — hum — equal  on  these  occasions — I  con- 
sider right." 

"Good!"  was  the  reply.  "And  there  it 
ends !  I  am  your  son's  obedient  servant.  I 
beg  your  son  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my 
profound  consideration.  And  now,  Sir,  I  may 
admit,  freely  admit,  that  my  friend  is  sometimes 
of  a  sarcastic  temper." 

"The  lady  is  your  friend's  wife,  Sir?" 

"  The  lady  is  my  friend's  wife,  Sir." 

"She  is  very  handsome." 

"Sir,  she  is  peerless.  They  are  still  in  the 
first  year  of  their  marriage.  They  are  still 
partly  on  a  marriage,  and  partly  on  an  artistic 
tour." 

"  Your  friend  is  an  artist,  Sir?" 

The  gentleman  replied  by  kissing  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  and  wafting  the  kiss  the  length 
of  his  arm  toward  Heaven.  As  who  should  say, 
I  devote  him  to  the  celestial  Powers  as  an  im- 
mortal artist ! 

"But  he  is  a  man  of  family,"  he  added. 
"His  connections  are  of  the  best.  He  is  more 
than  an  artist :  he  is  highly  connected.  He 
may,  in  effect,  have  repudiated  his  connections, 
proudly,  impatiently,  sarcastically  (I  make  the 
concession  of  both  words) ;  but  he  has  them. 
Sparks  that  have  been  struck  out  during  our  in- 
tercourse have  shown  me  this." 

"Well!  I  hope,"  said  the  lofty  gentleman, 
with  the  air  of  finally  disposing  of  the  subject, 
"  that  the  lady's  indisposition  may  be  only  tem- 
porary." 

"Sir,  I  hope  so." 

"  Mere  fatigue,  I  dare  say." 

"Not  altogether  mere  fatigue,  Sir,  for  her 
mule  stumbled  to-day,  and  she  fell  from  the 
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saddle.  She  fell  lightly,  and  was  up  again  with- 
out assistance,  and  rode  from  us  laughing ;  but 
she  complained  toward  evening  of  a  slight  bruise 
in  the  side.  She  spoke  of  it  more  than  once,  as 
we  followed  your  party  up  the  mountain." 

The  head  of  the  large  retinue,  who  was  gra- 
cious but  not  familiar,  appeared  by  this  time  to 
think  that  he  had  condescended  more  than 
enough.  He  said  no  more,  and  there  was  si- 
lence for  some  quarter  of  an  hour  until  supper 
appeared. 

With  the  supper  came  one  of  the  young  Fa- 
thers (there  seemed  to  be  no  old  Fathers)  to 
take  the  head  of  the  table.  It  was  like  the  sup- 
per of  an  ordinary  Swiss  hotel,  and  good  red 
wine  grown  by  the  convent  in  more  genial  air 
was  not  wanting.  The  artist  traveler  calmly 
came  and  took  his  place  at  table  when  the  rest 
sat  down,  with  no  apparent  sense  upon  him  of 
his  late  skirmish  with  the  completely-dressed 
traveler. 

"Pray,"  he  inquired  of  the  host,  over  his 
soup,  "has  your  convent  many  of  its  famous 
dogs  now  ?" 

"Monsieur,  it  has  three." 

"I  saw  three  in  the  gallery  below.  Doubt- 
less the  three  in  question." 

The  host,  a  slender,  bright-eyed,  dark  young 
man  of  polite  manners,  whose  garment  was  a 
black  gown  with  strips  of  white  crossed  over  it 
like  braces,  and  who  no  more  resembled  the  con- 
ventional breed  of  Saint  Bernard  monks  than 
he  resembled  the  conventional  breed  of  Saint 
Bernard  dogs,  replied,  doubtless  those  were  the 
three  in  question. 

"And  I  think,"  said  the  artist  traveler,  "I 
have  seen  one  of  them  before." 

It  was  possible.  He  was  a  dog  sufficiently 
well  known.  Monsieur  might  have  easily  seen 
him  in  the  valley  or  somewhere  on  the  lake, 
when  he  (the  dog)  had  gone  down  with  one  of 
the  order  to  solicit  aid  for  the  convent. 

"Which  is  done  in  its  regular  season  of  the 
year,  I  think?" 

Monsieur  was  right. 

"And  never  without  the  dog.  The  dog  is 
very  important." 

Again  Monsieur  was  right.  The  dog  was 
very  important.  People  were  justly  interested 
in  the  dog.  As  one  of  the  dogs  celebrated  ev- 
ery where,  Ma'amselle  would  observe. 

Ma'amselle  was  a  little  slow  to  observe  it,  as 
though  she  were  not  yet  well  accustomed  to  the 
French  tongue.  Mrs.  General,  however,  ob- 
served it  for  her. 

"  Ask  him  if  he  has  saved  many  lives  ?"  said, 
in  his  native  English,  the  young  man  who  had 
been  put  out  of  countenance. 

The  host  needed  no  translation  of  the  ques- 
tion. Ho  promptly  replied  in  French,  "No. 
Not  this  one." 

"Why  not?"  the  same  gentleman  asked. 

"  Pardon,"  returned  the  host,  composedly, 
"give  him  the  opportunity  and  he  will  do  it 
without  doubt.     For  example,  I  am  well  con- 


vinced," smiling  sedately,  as  he  cut  up  the  dish 
of  veal  to  be  handed  round,  on  the  young  man 
who  had  been  put  out  of  countenance,  "  that  if 
you,  Monsieur,  would  give  him  the  opportunity, 
he  would  hasten  with  great  ardor  to  fulfill  his 
duty." 

The  artist  traveler  laughed.  The  insinuating 
traveler  (who  evinced  a  provident  anxiety  to  get 
his  full  share  of  the  supper),  wiping  some  drops 
of  wine  from  his  mustache  with  a  piece  of  bread, 
joined  the  conversation. 

"  It  is  becoming  late  in  the  year,  my  Father," 
said  he,  "  for  tourist-travelers,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  it  is  late.  Yet  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
most,  and  we  shall  be  left  to  the  winter  snows." 

"  And  then,"  said  the  insinuating  traveler, 
"  for  the  scratching  dogs  and  the  buried  chil- 
dren, according  to  the  pictures  !" 

"Pardon,"  said  the  host,  not  quite  under- 
standing the  allusion.  "  How  then  the  scratch- 
ing dogs  and  the  buried  children  according  to 
the  pictures  ?" 

The  artist  traveler  struck  in  again,  before  an 
answer  could  be  given. 

"Don't  you  know,"  he  coldly  inquired  across 
the  table  of  his  companion,  "that  none  but 
smugglers  come  this  way  in  the  winter,  or  can 
have  any  possible  business  this  way?" 

"Holy  blue  !     No ;  never  heard  of  it." 

"So  it  is,  I  believe.  And  as  they  know  the 
signs  of  the  weather  tolerably  well,  they  don't 
give  much  employment  to  the  dogs — who  have 
consequently  died  out  rather — though  this  house 
of  entertainment  is  conveniently  situated  for 
themselves.  Their  young  families,  I  am  told, 
they  usually  leave  at  home.  But  it's  a  grand 
idea!"  cried  the  artist  traveler,  unexpectedly 
rising  into  a  tone  of  enthusiasm.  "It's  a  sub- 
lime idea.  It's  the  finest  idea  in  the  world,  and 
brings  tears  into  a  man's  eyes,  by  Jupiter!"  He 
then  went  on  eating  his  veal  with  great  com- 
posure. 

There  was  enough  of  mocking  inconsistency 
at  the  bottom  of  this  speech  to  make  it  rather 
discordant,  though  the  manner  was  refined  and 
the  person  well-favored,  and  though  the  depre- 
ciatory part  of  it  was  so  skillfully  thrown  off,  as 
to  be  very  difficult  for  one  not  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  language  to  under- 
stand, or,  even  understanding,  to  take  offense 
at :  so  simple  and  dispassionate  was  its  tone. 
After  finishing  his  veal  in  the  midst  of  silence, 
the  speaker  again  addressed  his  friend. 

"Look,"  said  he,  in  his  former  tone,  "at 
this  gentleman  our  host,  not  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  in  so  graceful  a  way  and  with  such 
courtly  urbanity  and  modesty  presides  over  us! 
Manners  fit  for  a  crown !  Dine  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  (if  you  can  get  an  invitation) 
and  observe  the  contrast.  This  dear  fellow, 
with  the  finest  cut  face  I  ever  saw,  a  face  in 
perfect  drawing,  leaves  some  laborious  life  and 
comes  up  here  I  don't  know  how  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  no  other  purpose 
on  earth  (except  enjoying  himself,  I  hope,  in  a 
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capital  refectory)  than  to  keep  a  hotel  for  idle 
poor  devils  like  you  and  me,  and  leave  the  bill 
to  our  consciences !  Why,  isn't  it  a  beautiful 
sacrifice  ?  What  do  we  want  more  to  touch  us  ? 
Because  rescued  people  of  interesting  appear- 
ance are  not,  for  eight  or  nine  months  out  of 
every  twelve,  holding  on  here  round  the  necks 
of  the  most  sagacious  of  dogs  carrying  wooden 
bottles,  shall  we  disparage  the  place?  No! 
Bless  the  place.  It's  a  great  place,  a  glorious 
place !" 

The  chest  of  the  gray-haired  gentleman  who 
was  the  Chief  of  the  important  party,  had 
swelled  as  if  with  a  protest  against  his  being 
numbered  among  poor  devils.  No  sooner  had 
the  artist  traveler  ceased  speaking  than  he  him- 
self spoke  with  great  dignity,  as  having  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  take  the  lead  in  most  places, 
and  having  deserted  that  duty  for  a  little  while. 

He  weightily  communicated  his  opinion  to 
their  host,  that  his  life  must  be  a  very  dreary 
life  here  in  the  winter. 

The  host  allowed  to  Monsieur  that  it  was  a 
little  monotonous.  The  air  was  difficult  to 
breathe  for  a  length  of  time  consecutively. 
The  cold  was  very  severe.  One  needed  youth 
and  strength  to  bear  it.  However,  having  them 
and  the  blessing  of  Heaven — 

Yes,  that  was  very  good.  "But  the  confine- 
ment," said  the  gray-haired  gentleman. 

There  were  many  days,  even  in  bad  Aveather, 
when  it  was  possible  to  walk  about  outside.  It 
was  the  custom  to  beat  a  little  track,  and  take 
exercise  there. 

"  But  the  space,"  urged  the  gray-haired  gen- 
tleman.    "  So  small.     So — ha — very  limited." 

Monsieur  would  recall  to  himself  that  there 
were  the  refuges  to  visit,  and  that  tracks  had  to 
be  made  to  them  also. 

Monsieur  still  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  space  was  so — ha — hum — so  very  contract- 
ed. More  than  that.  It  was  always  the  same, 
always  the  same. 

With  a  deprecating  smile  the  host  gently 
raised  and  gently  lowered  his  shoulders.  That 
was  true,  he  remarked,  but  permit  him  to  say, 
that  almost  all  objects  had  their  various  points 
of  view.  Monsieur  and  he  did  not  see  this  poor 
Life  of  his  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Mon- 
sieur was  not  used  to  confinement. 

"I — ha — yes,  very  true," said  the  gray-haired 
gentleman.  He  seemed  to  receive  quite  a  shock 
from  the  force  of  the  argument. 

Monsieur,  as  an  English  traveler  surrounded 
by  all  means  of  traveling  pleasantly  ;  doubtless 
possessing  fortune,  carriages,  servants — 

"Perfectly,  perfectly.  Without  doubt,"  said 
the  gentleman. 

Monsieur  could  not  easily  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  person  who  had  not  the  power  to 
choose,  I  will  go  here  to-morrow,  or  there  next 
day;  I  will  pass  these  barriers,  I  will  enlarge 
those  bounds.  Monsieur  could  not  realize,  per- 
haps, how  the  mind  accommodated  itself  in  such 
things  to  the  force  of  necessity. 


"It  is  true,"  said  Monsieur.  "We  will — ha 
— not  pursue  the  subject.  You  are — hum — 
quite  accurate,  I  have  no  doubt.  We  will  say 
no  more." 

The  supper  having  come  to  a  close,  he  drew 
his  chair  away  as  he  spoke,  and  moved  back  to 
his  former  place  by  the  fire.  As  it  was  very 
cold  at  the  greater  part  of  the  table,  the  other 
guests  also  resumed  their  former  seats  by  the 
fire,  designing  to  toast  themselves  well  before 
going  to  bed.  The  host,  when  they  rose  from 
table,  bowed  to  all  present,  wished  them  good- 
night, and  withdrew.  But  first  the  insinuating 
traveler  had  asked  him  if  they  could  have  some 
wine  made  hot ;  and  as  he  had  answered  Yes, 
and  had  presently  afterward  sent  it  in,  that  trav- 
eler, seated  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  in 
the  full  heat  of  the  fire,  was  soon  engaged  in 
serving  it  out  to  the  rest. 

At  this  time  the  younger  of  the  two  young  la- 
dies, who  had  been  silently  attentive  in  her  dark 
corner  (the  firelight  was  the  chief  light  in  the 
sombre  room,  the  lamp  being  smoky  and  dull) 
to  what  had  been  said  of  the  absent  lady,  glided 
out.  She  was  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn,  when 
she  had  softly  closed  the  door ;  but,  after  a  little 
hesitation  among  the  sounding  passages  and  the 
many  ways,  came  to  a  room  in  a  corner  of  the 
main  gallery,  where  the  servants  were  at  their 
supper.  From  these  she  obtained  a  lamp,  and 
a  direction  to  the  lady's  room. 

It  was  up  the  great  staircase  on  the  story 
above.  Here  and  there  the  bare  white  walls 
were  broken  by  an  iron  grate,  and  she  thought, 
as  she  went  along,  that  the  place  was  something 
like  a  prison.  The  arched  door  of  the  lady's 
room,  or  cell,  was  not  quite  shut.  After  knock- 
ing at  it  two  or  three  times  without  receiving 
an  answer,  she  pushed  it  gently  open,  and  look- 
ed in. 

The  lady  lay  with  closed  eyes  on  the  outside  of 
the  bed,  protected  from  the  cold  by  the  blankets 
and  wrappers  with  Avhich  she  had  been  covered 
when  she  revived  from  her  fainting  fit.  A  dull 
light  placed  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  window 
made  little  impression  on  the  arched  room. 
The  visitor  timidly  stepped  to  the  bed,  and  said, 
in  a  soft  whisper,  "  Are  you  better?" 

The  lady  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  and  the 
whisper  was  too  low  to  awake  her.  Her  visitor, 
standing  quite  still,  looked  at  her  attentively. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  face.  Oh,  how  un- 
like me!" 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  say,  but  it  had  some 
hidden  meaning,  for  it  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears. 

"  I  know  I  must  be  right.  I  know  he  spoke 
of  her  that  evening.  I  could  very  easily  be 
wrong  on  any  other  subject.  But  not  on  this, 
not  on  this!" 

With  a  quiet  and  tender  hand  she  put  aside 
a  straying  fold  of  the  sleeper's  hair,  and  then 
touched  the  hand  that  lay  outside  the  covering. 

"I  like  to  look  at  her,"  she  breathed  to  her- 
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self.     "  I  like  to  see  what  has  affected  him  so 
much." 

She  had  not  withdrawn  her  hand  when  the 
sleeper  opened  her  eyes,  and  started. 

"  Tray  don't  be  alarmed.  I  am  only  one  of 
the  travelers  from  down  stairs.  I  came  to  ask 
if  you  were  better,  and  if  I  could  do  any  thing 
for  you." 

"I  think  you  have  already  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  your  servants  to  my  assistance  ?" 

"  No,  not  I;  that  was  my  sister.  Are  you 
better?" 

"  Much  better.  It  is  only  a  slight  bruise,  and 
has  been  well  looked  to,  and  is  almost  easy  now. 
It  made  me  giddy  and  faint  in  a  moment.  It 
had  hurt  me  before ;  but  at  last  it  overpowered 
me  all  at  once." 

"  May  I  stay  with  you  until  some  one  comes  ? 
Would  you  like  it?" 

"I  should  like  it,  for  it  is  lonely  here;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  will  feel  the  cold  too  much." 

"  I  don't  mind  cold.  I  am  not  delicate,  if  I 
look  so."  She  quickly  moved  one  of  the  two 
rough  chairs  to  the  bedside,  and  sat  down.  The 
other  as  quickly  moved  a  part  of  some  traveling 
wrapper  from  herself,  and  drew  it  over  her,  so 
that  her  arm,  in  keeping  it  about  her,  rested  on 
her  shoulder. 

"You  have  so  much  the  air  of  a  kind  nurse," 
said  the  lady,  smiling  on  her,  "that  you  seem 
as  if  you  had  come  to  me  from  home/' 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"I  was  dreaming  of  home  when  I  awoke  just 
now.  Of  my  old  home,  I  mean,  before  I  was 
married." 

"And  before  you  were  so  far  away  from  it." 

"  I  have  been  much  farther  away  from  it  than 
this ;  but  then  I  took  the  best  part  of  it  with 
me,  and  missed  nothing.  I  felt  solitary  as  I 
dropped  asleep  here,  and,  missing  it  a  little,  wan- 
dered back  to  it." 

There  was  a  sorrowfully  affectionate  and  re- 
gretful sound  in  her  voice  which  made  her  vis- 
itor refrain  from  looking  at  her  for  the  moment. 

"It  is  a  curious  chance  which  at  last  brings 
us  together,  under  this  covering  in  which  you 
have  wrapped  me,"  said  the  visitor,  after  a  pause ; 
"for  do  you  know  I  think  I  have  been  looking- 
for  you  some  time." 

"Looking  for  me ?" 

"I  believe  I  have  a  little  note  here,  which  I 
was  to  give  to  you  whenever  I  found  you.  This 
is  it.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  it  is  addressed 
to  you.     Is  it  not?" 

The  lady  took  it,  and  said  Yes,  and  read  it. 
Her  visitor  watched  her  as  she  did  so.  It  was 
very  short.  She  flushed  a  little  as  she  put  her 
lips  to  her  visitor's  cheek,  and  pressed  her  hand. 

"  The  dear  young  friend  to  whom  he  presents 
me  may  be  a  comfort  to  me  at  some  time,  he 
says.  She  is  truly  a  comfort  to  me  the  first 
time  I  see  her." 

"Perhaps  you  don't,"  said  the  visitor,  hesi- 
tating—  "  perhaps  you  don't  know  my  story? 
Perhaps  he  never  told  you  my  story  ?" 


"  No." 

"  Oh  no,  why  should  .he !  I  have  scarcely  the 
right  to  tell  it  myself  at  present,  because  I  have 
been  intreated  not  to  do  so.  There  is  not  much 
in  it,  but  it  might  account  to  you  for  my  asking 
you  not  to  say  any  thing  about  the  letter  here. 
You  saw  my  family  with  me,  perhaps?  Some 
of  them — I  only  say  this  to  you — are  a  little 
proud,  a  little  prejudiced." 

"  You  shall  take  it  back  again,"  said  the  other, 
"  and  then  my  husband  is  sure  not  to  see  it.  He 
might  see  it  and  speak  of  it,  otherwise,  by  some 
accident.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  bosom  again, 
to  be  certain?" 

She  did  so  with  great  care.  Her  small,  slight 
hand  was  still  upon  the  letter,  when  they  heard 
some  one  in  the  gallery  outside. 

"I  promised,"  said  the  visitor,  rising,  "that 
I  would  write  to  him  after  seeing  you  (I  could 
hardly  fail  to  see  you,  sooner  or  later),  and  tell 
him  if  you  were  well  and  happy.  I  had  better 
say  you  were  well  and  happy?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  Say  I  was  very  well  and 
very  happy."  And  that  I  thanked  him  affec- 
tionately, and  would  never  forget  him." 

"  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning.  After  that 
we  are  sure  to  meet  again  before  very  long. 
Good-night!" 

"  Good-night.  Thank  you,  thank  you !  Good- 
night, my  dear!" 

Both  of  them  were  hurried  and  fluttered  as 
they  exchanged  this  parting,  and  as  the  visitor 
came  out  at  the  door.  She  had  expected  to  meet 
the  lady's  husband  approaching  it ;  but  the  per- 
son in  the  gallery  was  not  he :  it  was  the  trav- 
eler who  had  wiped  the  wine-drops  from  his 
mustache  with  the  piece  of  bread.  When  he 
heard  the  step  behind  him,  he  turned  round — 
for  he  was  walking  away  in  the  dark. 

His  politeness,  which  was  extreme,  would  not 
allow  of  the  young  lady's  lighting  herself  down 
stairs,  or  going  down  alone.  He  took  her  lamp, 
held  it  so  as  to  throw  the  best  light  on  the  stone 
steps,  and  followed  her  all  the  way  to  the  sup- 
per-room. She  went  down,  not  easily  hiding 
how  much  she  was  inclined  to  shrink  and  trem- 
ble ;  for  the  appearance  of  this  traveler  was  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  to  her.  She  had  sat  in 
her  quiet  corner  before  supper,  imagining  what 
he  would  have  been  in  the  scenes  and  places 
within  her  experience,  until  he  inspired  her 
with  an  aversion  that  made  him  little  less  than 
terrific. 

He  followed  her  down  with  his  smiling  polite- 
ness, followed  her  in,  and  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  best  place  on  the  hearth.  There,  with  the 
wood-fire,  which  was  beginning  to  burn  low, 
rising  and  falling  upon  him  in  the  dark  room, 
he  sat  with  his  legs  thrust  out  to  warm,  drink- 
ing the  hot  wine  down  to  the  lees,  with  a  mon- 
strous shadow  imitating  him  on  the  wall  and 
ceiling. 

The  tired  company  had  broken  up,  and  all  the 
rest  were  gone  to  bed  except  the  young  lady's 
father,  who  dozed  in  his  chair  by  the  fire.     The 
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traveler  had  been  at  the  pains  of  going  a  long 
way  up  stairs  to  his  sleeping-room  to  fetch  his 
pocket-flask  of  brandy.  Pie  told  them  so,  as  he 
poured  its  contents  into  what  was  left  of  the 
wine,  and  drank  with  a  new  relish. 

"May  I  ask,  Sir,  if  you  are  on  your  way  to 
Italy?" 

The  gray-haired  gentleman  had  roused  him- 
self,  and  was  preparing  to  withdraw.  He  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

"I  also!"  said  the  traveler.  "I  shall  hope 
to  have  the  honor  of  offering  my  compliments 
in  fairer  scenes,  and  under  softer  circumstances, 
than  on  this  dismal  mountain." 

The  gentleman  bowed,  distantly  enough,  and 
said  he  was  obliged  to  him. 

"We  poor  gentlemen,  Sir,"  said  the  traveler, 
pulling  his  mustache  dry  with  his  hand,  for  he 
had  dipped  it  in  the  wine  and  brandy ;  "  we 
poor  gentlemen  do  not  travel  like  princes,  but 
the  courtesies  and  graces  of  life  are  precious  to 
us.  To  your  health,  Sir !" 
"  Sir,  I  thank  you." 

"To  the  health  of  your  distinguished  family 
— of  the  fair  ladies,  your  daughters !" 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you  again.  I  wish  you  good- 
night. My  dear,  are  our — ha — our  people  in 
attendance  ?" 

' '  They  are  close  by,  father." 
"Permit  me!"  said  the  traveler,  rising  and 
holding  the  door  open,  as  the  gentleman  crossed 
the  room  toward  it  with  his  arm  drawn  through 
his  daughter's.  "  Good  repose !  To  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  once  more !  To  to-morrow !" 
As  he  kissed  his  hand,  with  his  best  manner 
and  his  daintiest  smile,  the  young  lady  drew  a 
little  nearer  to  her  father,  and  passed  him  with 
a  dread  of  touching  him. 

"Humph!"  said  the  insinuating  traveler, 
whose  manner  shrunk  and  whose  voice  dropped 
when  he  was  left  alone.  ■  "If  they  all  go  to  bed, 
why  I  must  go.  They  are  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry. 
One  would  think  the  night  would  be  long  enough, 
in  this  freezing  silence  and  solitude,  if  one  went 
to  bed  two  hours  hence !" 

Throwing  back  his  head  in  emptying  his  glass, 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  travelers'  book,  which 
lay  on  the  piano,  open,  with  pens  and  ink  beside 
it,  as  if  the  night's  names  had  been  registered 
when  he  was  absent.  Taking  it  in  his  hand,  he 
read  these  entries. 

William  Dorrit,  Esquire 
Frederick  Dorrit,  Esquire 
Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire      I  And  suite.     From 
Miss  Dorrit  [      France  to  Italy. 

Miss  Amy  Dorrit 
Mrs.  General 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gowan.     From  France  to 
Italy. 

To  which  he  added,  in  a  small,  complicated 

hand,   ending  with  a  long  lean  flourish,   not 

unlike  a  lasso  thrown  at  all  the  rest  of  the 

names : 

Blandois.     Paris.     From  France  to  Italy. 
And  then,  with  his  nose  coming  down  over  his 
mustache,  and  his  mustache  going  up  under  his 
nose,  repaired  to  his  allotted  cell. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII.— MRS.  GENERAL. 
It  is  indispensable  to  present  the  accomplish- 
ed lady,  who  was  of  sufficient  importance  in  the 
suite  of  the  Dorrit  Family  to  have  a  line  to  her- 
self in  the  Travelers'  Book. 

Mrs.  General  was  the  daughter  of  a  clerical 
dignitary  in  a  cathedral  town,  where  she  had 
led  the  fashion  until  she  was  as  near  forty-five 
as  a  single  lady  can  be.  A  stiff  commissariat 
officer  of  sixty,  famous  as  a  martinet,  had  then 
become  enamored  of  the  gravity  with  which  she 
drove  the  proprieties  four-in-hand  through  the 
cathedral  town  society,  and  had  solicited  to  be 
taken  beside  her  on  the  box  of  the  cool  coach 
of  ceremony  to  which  that  team  was  harnessed. 
His  proposal  of  marriage  being  accepted  by  the 
lady,  the  commissary  took  his  seat  behind  the 
proprieties  with  great  decorum,  and  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral drove  until  the  commissary  died.  In  the 
course  of  their  united  journey  they  ran  over  sev- 
eral people  who  came  in  the  way  of  the  propri- 
eties ;  but  always  in  a  high  style,  and  with  com- 
posure. 

The  commissary  having  been  buried  with  all 
the  decorations  suitable  to  the  service  (the  whole 
team  of  proprieties  were  harnessed  to  his  hearse, 
and  they  all  had  feathers  and  black  velvet  hous- 
ings, with  his  coat-of-arms  in  the  corner),  Mrs. 
General  began  to  inquire  what  quantity  of  dust 
and  ashes  was  deposited  at  the  bankers'.-  It 
then  transpired  that  the  commissary  had  so  far 
stolen  a  march  on  Mrs.  General  as  to  have  bought 
himself  an  annuity  some  years  before  his  mar- 
riage, and  to  have  reserved  that  circumstance 
in  mentioning,  at  the  period  of  his  proposal, 
that  his  income  was  derived  from  the  interest 
of  his  money.  Mrs.  General  consequently  found 
her  means  so  much  diminished  that,  but  for  the 
perfect  regulation  of  her  mind,  she  might  have 
felt  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  that 
portion  of  the  late  service  which  had  declared 
that  the  commissary  could  take  nothing  away 
with  him. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral that  she  might  "form  the  mind,"  and  eke 
the  manners,  of  some  young  lady  of  distinction. 
Or,  that  she  might  harness  the  proprieties  to  the 
carriage  of  some  rich  young  heiress  or  widow, 
and  become  at  once  the  driver  and  guard  of  such 
vehicle  through  the  social  mazes.  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral's communication  of  this  idea  to  her  clerical 
and  commissariat  connection  was  so  warmly  ap- 
plauded that,  but  for  the  lady's  undoubted  merit, 
it  might  have  appeared  as  though  they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  her.  Testimonials  representing 
Mrs.  General  as  a  prodigy  of  piety,  learning, 
virtue,  and  gentility,  were  lavishly  contributed 
from  influential  quarters ;  and  one  venerable 
archdeacon  even  shed  tears  in  recording  his  tes- 
timony to  her  perfections  (described  to  him  by 
persons  on  whom  he  could  rely),  though  he  had 
never  had  the  honor  and  moral  gratification  of 
setting  eyes  on  Mrs.  General  in  all  his  life. 

Thus  delegated  on  her  mission,  as  it  were,  by 
Church  and  State,  Mrs.  General,  who  had  al- 
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ways  occupied  high  ground,  felt  in  a  condition 
to  keep  i%  and  began  by  putting  herself  up  at  a 
very  high  figure.  An  interval  of  some  duration 
elapsed,  in  which  there  was  no  bid  for  Mrs. 
General.  At  length  a  county  widower,  with  a 
daughter  of  fourteen,  opened  negotiations  with 
the  lady ;  and  as  it  was  a  part  either  of  the  na- 
tive dignity  or  of  the  artificial  policy  of  Mrs. 
General  (but  certainly  one  or  the  other)  to  com- 
port herself  as  if  she  were  much  more  sought 
than  seeking,  the  widower  pursued  Mrs.  General 
until  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  form  his  daugh- 
ter's mind  and  manners. 

The  execution  of  this  trust  occupied  Mrs. 
General  about  seven  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  she  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
saw  most  of  that  extensive  miscellany  of  objects 
which  it  is  essential  that  all  persons  of  polite 
cultivation  should  see  with  other  people's  eyes, 
and  never  with  their  own.  When  her  charge 
was  at  length  formed,  the  marriage,  not  only  of 
the  young  lady,  but  likewise  of  her  father,  the 
widower,  was  resolved  on.  The  widower  then 
finding  Mrs.  General  both  inconvenient  and  ex- 
pensive, became  of  a  sudden  almost  as  much  af- 
fected by  her  merits  as  the  archdeacon  had  been, 
and  circulated  such  praises  of  her  surprising 
worth,  in  all  quarters  where  he  thought  an  op- 
portunity might  arise  of  transferring  the  blessing 
to  somebody  else,  that  Mrs.  General  was  a  name 
more  honorable  than  ever. 

The  phoenix  was  to  let,  on  this  elevated  perch, 
when  Mr.  Dorrit,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to 
his  property,  mentioned  to  his  bankers  that  he 
wished  to  discover  a  lady,  well-bred,  accom- 
plished, well  connected,  well  accustomed  to  good 
society,  who  was  qualified  at  once  to  complete 
the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  to  be  their 
matron  or  chaperon.  Mr.  Dorrit's  bankers,  as 
the  bankers  of  the  county  widower,  instantly 
said,  "Mrs.  General." 

Pursuing  the  light  so  fortunately  hit  upon,  and 
finding  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  whole 
of  Mrs.  General's  acquaintance  to  be  of  the  pa- 
thetic nature  already  recorded,  Mr.  Dorrit  took 
the  trouble  of  going  down  to  the  county  of  the 
county  widower  to  see  Mrs.  General.  In  whom 
he  found  a  lady  of  a  quality  superior  to  his  high- 
est expectations. 

"  Might  I  be  excused,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  "  if  I 
inquired — ha — what  remune — " 

"  Why,  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  General,  stop- 
ping the  word,  "it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  pre- 
fer to  avoid  entering.  I  have  never  entered  on 
it  with  my  friends  here ;  and  I  can  not  overcome 
the  delicacy,  Mr.  Dorrit,  with  which  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  it.  I  am  not,  as  I  hope  you  are 
aware,  a  governess — " 

"Oh  dear  no!"  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  "Pray, 
madam,  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
think  so."  He  really  blushed  to  be  suspected 
of  it. 

Mrs.  General  gravely  inclined  her  head.  ."  I 
can  not,  therefore,  put  a  price  upon  services 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  render  if  I  can 


render  them  spontaneously,  but  which  I  could 
not  render  in  mere  return  for  any  consideration. 
Neither  do  I  know  how,  or  where,  to  find  a  case 
parallel  to  my  own.     It  is  peculiar." 

No  doubt.  But  how  then  (Mr.  Dorrit  not 
unnaturally  hinted)  could  the  subject  be  ap- 
proached ? 

"I  can  not  object,"  said  Mrs.  General — 
"though  even  that  is  disagreeable  to  me — to 
Mr.  Dorrit's  inquiring,  in  confidence,  of  my 
friends  here,  what  amount  they  may  have  been 
accustomed,  at  quarterly  intervals,  to  pay  to  my 
credit  at  my  bankers." 

Mr.  Dorrit  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

"Permit  me  to  add,"  said  Mrs.  General, 
"that  beyond  this  I  can  never  resume  the  top- 
ic. Also  that  I  can  accept  no  second  or  infe- 
rior position.  If  the  honor  were  proposed  to  me 
of  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Dorrit's  family — I 
think  two  daughters  were  mentioned  ? — " 

"  Two  daughters." 

"I  could  only  accept  it  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  as  a  companion,  protector,  Mentor, 
and  friend." 

Mr.  Dorrit,  in  spite  of  his  sense  of  his  im- 
portance, felt  as  if  it  would  be  quite  a  kindness 
in  her  to  accept  it  on  any  conditions.  He  al- 
most said  as  much. 

"I  think,''  repeated  Mrs.  General,  "two 
daughters  were  mentioned  ?" 

"  Two  daughters,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit  again. 

"It  would,  therefore,"  said  Mrs.  General,  "  be 
necessary  to  add  a  third  more  to  the  payment 
(Avhatever  its  amount  may  prove  to  be)  which 
my  friends  here  have  been  accustomed  to  make 
to  my  bankers." 

Mr.  Dorrit  lost  no  time  in  referring  the  deli- 
cate question  to  the  county  widower,  and  finding 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  General, 
arrived,  without  any  severe  strain  on  his  arith- 
metic, at  the  conclusion  that  he  himself  must 
pay  four.  Mrs.  General  being  an  article  of  that 
lustrous  surface  which  suggests  that  it  is  worth 
any  money,  he  made  a  formal  proposal  to  be 
allowed  to  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  re- 
garding her  as  a  member  of  his  family.  Mrs. 
General  conceded  that  high  privilege,  and  here 
she  was. 

In  person,  Mrs.  General,  including  her  skirts, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  it,  was  of  a  digni- 
fied and  imposing  appearance ;  ample,  rustling, 
gravely  voluminous  ;  always  upright  behind  the 
proprieties.  She  might  have  been  taken — had 
been  taken — to  the  top  of  the  Alps  and  the  bot- 
tom of  Herculaneum,  without  disarranging  a 
fold  in  her  dress  or  displacing  a  pin.  If  her 
countenance  and  hair  had  rather  a  floury  ap- 
pearance, as  though  from  living  in  some  trans- 
cendently  genteel  mill,  it  was  rather  because 
she  was  a  chalky  creation  altogether,  than  be- 
cause she  mended  her  complexion  with  violet 
powder,  or  had  turned  gray.  If  her  eyes  hud 
no  expression,  it  was  probably  because  they  had 
nothing  to  express.     If  she  had  few  wrinkles,  it 
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was  because  her  mind  had  never  traced  its  name 
or  any  other  inscription  on  her  face.  A  cool, 
waxy,  blown-out  woman,  who  had  never  lighted 
well. 

Mrs.  General  had  no  opinions.     Her  way  of 
forming  a  mind  was  to  prevent  it  from  forming 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  78.-3  G 


opinions.  She  had  a  little  circular  set  of  mental 
grooves  or  rails,  on  which  she  started  little  trains 
of  other  people's  opinions,  which  never  overtook 
one  another,  and  never  got  any  where.  Even 
her  propriety  could  not  dispute  that  there  was 
impropriety  in  the  world ;  but  Mrs.  General's 
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way  of  getting  rid  of  it  was  to  put  it  out  of 
sight,  and  make  believe  that  there  was  no  such 
thing.  This  was  another  of  her  ways  of  form- 
in"'  a  mind — to  cram  all  articles  of  difficulty 
into  cupboards,  lock  them  up,  and  say  they  had 
no  existence.  It  was  the  easiest  way,  and,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  properest. 

Mrs.  General  was  not  to  be  told  of  any  thing 
shocking.  Accidents,  miseries,  and  offenses 
were  never  to  be  mentioned  before  her.  Pas- 
sion was  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
General,  and  blood  was  to  change  to  milk  and 
water.  The  little  that  was  left  in  the  world, 
when  all  these  deductions  were  made,  it  was 
Mrs.  General's  province  to  varnish.  In  that 
formation  process  of  hers  she  dipped  the  small- 
est of  brushes  into  the  largest  of  pots,  and  var- 
nished the  surface  of  every  object  that  came  un- 
der consideration.  The  more  cracked  it  was, 
the  more  Mrs.  General  varnished  it. 

There  was  varnish  in  Mrs.  General's  voice, 
varnish  in  Mrs.  General's  touch,  an  atmosphere 
of  varnish  round  Mrs.  General's  figure.  Mrs. 
General's  dreams  ought  to  have  been  varnished 
— if  she  had  any — lying  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
the  good  Saint  Bernard,  with  the  feathery  snow 
falling  on  his  house-top. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX.— ON  THE  ROAD. 
The  bright  morning  sun  dazzled  the  eyes,  the 
snow  had  ceased,  the  mists  had  vanished,  the 
mountain  air  was  so  clear  and  light  that  the  new 
sensation  of  breathing  it  was  like  the  having  en- 
tered on  a  new  existence.  To  help  the  delu- 
sion, the  solid  ground  itself  seemed  gone,  and 
the  mountain,  a  shining  waste  of  immense  white 
.heaps  and  masses,  to  be  a  region  of  cloud  float- 
ing between  the  blue  sky  above  and  the  earth 
far  below. 

Some  dark  specks  in  the  snow,  like  knots  upon 
a  little  thread,  beginning  at  the  convent  door 
and  winding  away  down  the  descent  in  broken 
lengths  which  were  not  yet  pieced  together, 
showed  where  the  Brethren  were  at  work  in 
several  places  clearing  the  track.  Already  the 
snow  had  begun  to  be  foot-thawed  again  about 
■the  door.  Mules  were  busily  brought  out,  tied 
to  the  rings  in  the  wall,  and  laden ;  strings  of 
bells  were  buckled  on,  burdens  were  adjusted, 
the  voices  of  drivers  and  riders  sounded  music- 
ally. Some  of  the  earliest  had  even  already 
resumed  their  journey ;  and,  both  on  the  level 
summit  by  the  dark  water  near  the  convent,  and 
on  the  downward  way  of  yesterday's  ascent,  lit- 
tle moving  figures  of  men  and  mules,  reduced 
to  miniatures  by  the  immensity  around,  went 
with  a  clear  tinkling  of  bells  and  a  pleasant 
harmony  of  tongues. 

In  the  supper-room  of  last  night  a  new  fire, 
piled  upon  the  feathery  ashes  of  the  old  one, 
shone  upon  a  homely  breakfast  of  loaves,  but- 
ter, and  milk.  It  also  shone  on  the  courier  of 
the  Dorrit  family,  making  tea  for  his  party  from 
a  supply  he  had  brought  up  with  him,  together 
with  several  other  small  stores  which  were  chief- 


ly laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  strong  body  of  in- 
convenience. Mr.  Gowan,  and  Blandois,  of 
Paris,  had  already  breakfasted,  and  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  by  the  lake,  smoking  their 
cigars. 

"Gowan,  eh?"  muttered  Tip,  otherwise  Ed- 
ward Dorrit,  Esquire,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  when  the  courier  had  left  them  to 
breakfast.  "Then  Gowan  is  the  name  of  a 
puppy,  that's  all  I  have  got  to  say !  If  it  was 
worth  my  while,  I'd  pull  his  nose.  But  it  isn't 
worth  my  while — fortunately  for  him.  How's 
his  wife,  Amy?  I  suppose  you  know.  You 
generally  know  things  of  that  sort." 

"She  is  better,  Edward.  But  they  are  not 
going  to-day." 

"Oh!  They  are  not  going  to-day!  Fortu- 
nately for  that  fellow,  too,"  said  Tip,  "  or  he 
and  I  might  have  come  into  collision." 

"  It  is  thought  better  here  that  she  should  lie 
quiet  to-day,  and  not  be  fatigued  and  shaken 
by  the  ride  down  until  to-morrow." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  you  talk  as  if  you 
had  been  nursing  her.  You  haven't  been  re- 
lapsing into  (Mrs.  General  is  not  here)  into  old 
habits,  have  you,  Amy  ?" 

He  asked  her  the  question  with  a  sly  glance 
of  observation  at  Miss  Fanny,  and  at  his  fa- 
ther too. 

"  I  have  only  been  in  to  ask  her  if  I  could  do 
any  thing  for  her,  Tip,"  said  Little  Dorrit. 

"You  needn't  call  me  Tip,  Amy  child,"  re- 
turned that  young  gentleman,  with  a  frown ; 
"because  that's  an  old  habit,  and  one  you  may 
as  well  lay  aside." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  say  so,  Edward  dear.  I 
forgot.  It  was  so  natural  once,  that  it  seemed 
at  the  moment  the  right  word." 

"Oh  yes!"  Miss  Fanny  struck  in.  "Natu- 
ral, and  right  word,  and  once,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it !  Nonsense,  you  little  thing !  I  know  per- 
fectly well  why  you  have  been  taking  such  an 
interest  in  this  Mrs.  Gowan.  You  can't  blind 
wie." 

"I  will  not  try  to,  Fanny.  Don't  be  an- 
gry-" 

"  Oh !  angry !"  returned  that  young  lady  with 
a  flounce.  "I  have  no  patience"  (which  in- 
deed was  the  truth). 

"Pray,  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  raising  his 
eyebrows,  "  what  do  you  mean?  Explain  your- 
self." 

"  Oh !  never  mind,  Pa,"  replied  Miss  Fanny, 
"it's  no  great  matter.  Amy  will  understand 
me.  She  knew,  or  knew  of,  this  Mrs.  Gowan 
before  yesterday,  and  she  may  as  well  admit 
that  she  did." 

"  My  child,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  turning  to  his 
younger  daughter,  "  has  your  sister — any — ha 
— authority  for  this  curious  statement?" 

"However  meek  we  are,"  Miss  Fanny  struck 
in  before  she  could  answer,  "we  don't  go  creep- 
ing into  people's  rooms  on  the  tops  of  cold 
mountains,  and  sitting  perishing  in  the  frost 
with  people,  unless  we  know  something  about 
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them  beforehand.     It's  not  very  hard  to  divine 
whose  friend  Mrs.  Gowan  is." 

"Whose  friend?"  inquired  her  father. 

"  Pa,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  returned  Miss  Fan- 
ny, who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in  goading 
herself  into  a  state  of  much  ill-usage  and  griev- 
ance, which  she  was  often  at  great  pains  to  do, 
"  that  I  believe  her  to  be  a  friend  of  that  very 
objectionable  and  unpleasant  person  who,  with 
a  total  absence  of  all  delicacy,  which  our  expe- 
rience might  have  led  us  to  expect  from  him, 
insulted  us  and  outraged  our  feelings,  in  so  pub- 
lic and  willful  a  manner,  on  an  occasion  to  which 
it  is  understood  among  us,  that  we  will  not  more 
pointedly  allude." 

"Amy,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  temper- 
ing a  bland  severity  with  a  dignified  affection, 
"  is  this  the  case  ?" 

Little  Dorrit  mildly  answered,  yes  it  was. 

"Yes  it  is!"  cried  Miss  Fanny.  "Of  course  ! 
I  said  so !  And  now,  Pa,  I  do  declare  once  for 
all" — this  young  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  declar- 
ing the  same  thing  once  for  all  every  clay  of 
her  life,  and  even  several  times  in  a  day — "  that 
this  is  shameful !  I  do  declare  once  for  all  that 
it  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  we  have  gone  through  what  is  only  known 
to  ourselves,  but  are  we  to  have  it  thrown  in 
our  faces,  perseveringly  and  systematically,  by 
the  very  person  who  should  spare  our  feelings 
most  ?  Are  we  to  be  exposed  to  this  unnatural 
conduct  every  moment  of  our  lives?  Are  we 
never  to  be  permitted  to  forget?  I  say  again, 
it  is  absolutely  infamous !" 

"Well,  Amy,"  observed  her  brother,  shaking 
his  head,  "you  know  I  stand  by  you  whenever 
I  can,  and  on  most  occasions.  But  I  must  say, 
that  upon  my  soul  I  do  consider  it  rather  an 
unaccountable  mode  of  showing  your  sisterly 
affection,  that  you  should  back  up  a  man  who 
treated  me  in  the  most  ungentlemanly  way  in 
which  one  man  can  treat  another.  And  who," 
he  added,  convincingly,  "must  be  a  low-mind- 
ed thief,  you  know,  or  he  never  could  have  con- 
ducted himself  as  he  did." 

"And  see,"  said  Miss  Fanny,  "see  what  is 
involved  in  this!  Can  we  ever  hope  to  be  re- 
spected by  our  servants  ?  Never.  Here  are 
our  two  women,  and  Pa's  valet,  and  a  footman, 
and  a  courier,  and  all  sorts  of  dependents,  and 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  these,  we  are  to  have  one 
of  ourselves  rushing  about  with  tumblers  of  cold 
water,  like  a  menial!  Why,  a  policeman,"  said 
Miss  Fanny,  "  if  a  beggar  had  a  fit  in  the  street, 
could  but  go  plunging  about  with  tumblers,  as 
this  very  Amy  did  in  this  very  room  before  our 
very  eyes  last  night!" 

"I  don't  so  much  mind  that,  once  in  a  way," 
remarked  Mr.  Edward,  "  but  your  Clennam,  as 
he  thinks  proper  to  call  himself,  is  another 
thing." 

"  He  is  a  part  of  the  same  thing,"  returned 
Miss  Fanny,  "  and  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest. 
He  obtruded  himself  upon  us  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    We   never  wanted  him.      I   always 


showed  him,  for  one,  that  I  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  his  company  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  He  then  commits  that  gross  outrage 
upon  our  feelings,  which  he  never  could  or 
would  have  committed  but  for  the  delight  he 
took  in  exposing  us ;  and  then  we  are  to  be  de- 
meaned for  the  service  of  his  friends  !  Why,  I 
don't  wonder  at  this  Mr.  Gowan's  conduct  to- 
ward you.  What  else  was  to  be  expected  when 
he  was  enjoying  our  past  misfortunes — gloating 
over  them  at  the  moment!" 

"Father  —  Edward  —  no  indeed!"  pleaded 
Little  Dorrit.  "Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Gowan 
had  ever  heard  our  name.  They  were,  and 
they  are,  quite  ignorant  of  our  history." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  retorted  Fanny,  de- 
termined not  to  admit  any  thing  in  extenuation, 
"for  then  you  have  no  excuse.  If  they  had 
known  about  us,  you  might  have  felt  yourself 
called  upon  to  conciliate  them.  That  would 
have  been  a  weak  and  ridiculous  mistake;  but  I 
can  respect  a  mistake,  whereas  I  can't  respect 
a  willful  and  deliberate  abasing  of  those  who 
should  be  nearest  and  dearest  to  us.  No.  I 
can't  respect  that.  I  can  do  nothing  but  de- 
nounce that." 

"  I  never  offend  you  willfully,  Fanny,"  said 
Little  Dorrit,  "though  you  are  so  hard  with 
me." 

"Then  you  should  be  more  careful,  Amy," 
returned  her  sister.  "  If  you  do  such  things  by 
accident,  you  should  be  more  careful.  If  I  hap- 
pened to  have  been  born  in  a  peculiar  place,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances  that  blunted  my 
knowledge  of  propriety,  I  fancy  I  should  think 
myself  bound  to  consider  at  every  step,  'Am  I 
going,  ignorantly,  to  compromise  any  near  and 
dear  relations  ?'  That  is  what  I  fancy  i"  should 
do,  if  it  was  my  case." 

Mr.  Dorrit  now  interposed,  at  once  to  stop 
these  painful  subjects  by  his  authority,  and  to 
point  their  moral  by  his  wisdom. 

"My  dear,"  said  he  to  his  younger  daughter, 
"  I  beg  you  to — ha — to  say  no  more.  Your  sis- 
ter Fanny  expresses  herself  strongly,  but  not 
without  considerable  reason.  You  have  now  a 
— hum — a  great  position  to  support.  That 
great  position  is  not  occupied  by  yourself  alone, 
but  by — ha — by  me,  and — ha  hum — by  us.  Us. 
Now  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  people  in  an  ex- 
alted position,  but  it  is  particularly  so  on  this 
family,  for  reasons  which  I — ha — will  not  dwell 
upon,  to  make  themselves  respected.  To  be 
vigilant  in  making  themselves  respected.  De- 
pendents, to  respect  us,  must  be — ha — kept  at 
a  distance  and — hum — kept  down.  Down. 
Therefore  your  not  exposing  yourself  to  the  re- 
marks of  our  attendants,  by  appearing  to  have 
at  any  time  dispensed  with  their  services  and 
performed  them  for  yourself,  is — ha — highly 
important." 

"Why,  who  can  doubt  it  ?"  cried  Miss  Fanny. 
"  It's  the  essence  of  every  thing !" 

"Fanny,"  returned  her  father,  grandiloquent- 
ly, "give  me  leave,  my  dear.     We  then  come 
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to — ha — to  Mr.  Clennam.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
I  do  not,  Amy,  share  your  sister's  sentiments — 
that  is  to  say  altogether — hum — altogether — in 
reference  to  Mr.  Clennam.  I  am  content  to  re- 
gard that  individual  in  the  light  of — ha — gener- 
ally— a  well-behaved  person.  Hum.  A  well-be- 
haved person.  Nor  will  I  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Clennam  did,  at  any  time,  obtrude  himself  on — 
ha — my  society.  He  knew  my  society  to  be — hum 
— sought,  and  his  plea  might  be  that  he  regard- 
ed me  in  the  light  of  a  public  character.  But 
there  were  circumstances  attending  my — ha — 
slight  knowledge  of  Mr.  Clennam  (it  was  very 
slight),  which,"  here  Mr.  Dorrit  became  ex- 
tremely grave  and  impressive,  "  would  render  it 
highly  indelicate  in  Mr.  Clennam  to — ha — to 
seek  to  renew  communication  with  me  or  with 
any  member  of  my  family,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. If  Mr.  Clennam  has  sufficient  del- 
icacy to  perceive  the  impropriety  of  any  such 
attempt,  I  am  bound,  as  a  responsible  gentle- 
man, to — ha — defer  to  that  delicacy  on  his  part. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clennam  has  not 
that  delicacy,  I  can  not  for  a  moment — ha — 
hold  any  correspondence  with  so — hum — coarse 
a  mind.  In  either  case,  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Clennam  is  put  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
or  he  with  us.     Ha — Mrs.  General !" 

The  entrance  of  the  lady  whom  he  announced, 
to  take  her  place  at  the  breakfast  table,  termin- 
ated the  discussion.  Shortly  afterward  the 
courier  announced  that  the  valet,  and  the  foot- 
man, and  the  two  maids,  and  the  four  guides, 
and  the  fourteen  mules,  were  in  readiness ;  so 
the  breakfast  party  went  out  to  the  convent  door 
to  join  the  cavalcade. 

Mr.  Gowan  stood  aloof  with  his  cigar  and 
pencil,  but  Mr.  Blandois  was  on  the  spot  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  ladies.  When  he  gallantly 
pulled  off  his  slouched  hat  to  Little  Dorrit,  she 
thought  he  had  even  a  more  sinister  look,  stand- 
ing swart  and  cloaked  in  the  snow,  than  he  had 
had  in  the  fire-light  over  night.  But  as  both 
her  father  and  her  sister  received  his  homage 
with  some  favor,  she  refrained  from  expressing 
any  distrust  of  him,  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
new  blemish  derived  from  her  prison  birth. 

Nevertheless,  as  they  wound  down  the  rugged 
way  while  the  convent  was  yet  in  sight,  she 
more  than  once  looked  round,  and  descried  Mr. 
Blandois,  backed  by  the  convent  smoke,  which 
rose  straight  and  high  from  the  chimneys  in  a 
golden  film,  always  standing  on  one  jutting 
point  looking  down  after  them.  Long  after  he 
was  a  mere  black  stick  in  the  snow,  she  felt  as 
though  she  could  yet  see  that  smile  of  his,  that 
high  nose,  and  those  eyes  that  were  too  near  it. 
And  even  after  that,  when  the  convent  was  gone, 
and  some  light  morning  clouds  vailed  the  pass 
below  it,  the  ghastly  skeleton  arms  by  the  way- 
side seemed  to  be  all  pointing  up  at  him. 

More  treacherous  than  snow,  perhaps,  colder 
at  heart,  and  harder  to  melt,  Blandois-,  of  Paris, 
by  degrees  passed  out  of  her  mind,  as  they  came 


down  into  the  softer  regions.  Again  the  sun 
was  warm,  again  the  streams  descending  from 
glaciers  and  snowy  caverns  were  refreshing  to 
drink  at,  again  they  came  among  the  pine-trees, 
the  rocky  rivulets,  the  verdant  heights  and 
dales,  the  wooden  chalets  and  rough  zigzag 
fences  of  Swiss  country.  Sometimes  the  way 
so  widened  that  she  and  her  father  could  ride 
abreast.  And  then  to  look  at  him,  handsome- 
ly clothed  in  his  furs  and  broadcloths,  rich,  free, 
numerously  served  and  attended,  his  eyes  rov- 
ing far  away  among  the  glories  of  the  landscape, 
no  miserable  screen  before  them  to  darken  his 
sight  and  cast  its  shadow  on  him,  was  enough. 

Her  uncle  was  so  far  rescued  from  that 
shadow  of  old,  that  he  wore  the  clothes  they 
gave  him,  and  performed  some  ablutions  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  family  credit,  and  went  where 
he  was  taken,  with  a  certain  patient  animal  en- 
joyment, which  seemed  to  express  that  the  air 
and  change  did  him  good.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, save  one,  he  shone  with  no  light  but 
such  as  was  reflected  from  his  brother.  His 
brother's  greatness,  wealth,  freedom,  and  grand- 
eur, pleased  him  without  any  reference  to  him- 
self. Silent  and  retiring,  he  had  no  use  for 
speech  when  he  could  hear  his  brother  speak ; 
no  desire  to  be  waited  on,  so  that  the  servants 
devoted  themselves  to  his  brother.  The  only 
noticeable  change  he  originated  in  himself,  was 
an  alteration  in  his  manner  to  his  younger  niece. 
Every  day  it  refined  more  and  more  into  a 
marked  respect,  very  rarely  shown  by  age  to 
youth,  and  still  more  rarely  susceptible,  one 
would  have  said,  of  the  fitness  with  which  he 
invested  it.  On  those  occasions  when  Miss 
Fanny  did  declare  once  for  all,  he  would  take 
the  next  opportunity  of  baring  his  gray  head 
before  his  younger  niece,  and  of  helping  her  to 
alight,  or  handing  her  to  the  carriage,  or  show- 
ing her  any  other  attention,  with  the  profound- 
est  deference.  Yet  it  never  appeared  misplaced 
or  forced,  being  always  heartily  simple,  spon- 
taneous, and  genuine.  Neither  would  he  ever 
consent,  even  at  his  brother's  request,  to  be 
helped  to  any  place  before  her,  or  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  her  in  any  thing.  So  jealous  was 
he  of  her  being  respected,  that  on  this  very 
journey  down  from  the  Great  Saint  Bernard, 
he  took  sudden  and  violent  umbrage  at  the  foot- 
man's being  remiss  to  hold  her  stirrup,  though 
standing  near  when  she  dismounted ;  and  un- 
speakably astonished  the  whole  retinue  by  charg- 
ing at  him  on  a  hard-headed  mule,  riding  him 
into  a  corner,  and  threatening  to  trample  him 
to  death. 

They  were  a  goodly  company,  and  the  inn- 
keepers all  but  worshiped  them.  Wherever 
they  went,  their  importance  preceded  them  in 
the  person  of  the  courier  riding  before,  to  see 
that  the  rooms  of  state  were  ready.  He  was  the 
herald  of  the  family  procession.  The  great  trav- 
eling carriage  came  next:  containing,  inside, 
Mr.  Dorrit,  Miss  Dorrit,  Miss  Amy  Dorrit,  and 
Mrs.  General ;  outside,  some  of  the  retainers, 
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and  (in  fine  weather)  Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire, 
for  whom  the  box  was  reserved.  Then  came 
the  chariot  containing  Frederick  Dorrit,  Es- 
quire, and  an  empty  place  occupied  by  Edward 
Dorrit,  Esquire,  in  wet  weather.  Then  came 
the  fourgon  with  the  rest  of  the  retainers,  the 
heavy  baggage,  and  as  much  as  it  could  carry 
of  the  mud  and  dust  which  the  other  vehicles 
left  behind. 

These  equipages  adorned  the  yard  of  the  ho- 
tel at  Martigny,  on  the  return  of  the  family  from 
their  mountain  excursion.  Other  vehicles  were 
there,  much  company  being  on  the  road,  from 
the  patched  Italian  Vettura — like  the  body  of  a 
swing  from  an  English  fair  put  upon  a  wooden 
tray  on  wheels,  and  having  another  wooden  tray 
without  wheels  put  atop  of  it — to  the  trim  En- 
glish carriage.  But  there  was  another  adorn- 
ment of  the  hotel  which  Mr.  Dorrit  had  not  bar- 
gained for.  Two  strange  travelers  embellished 
one  of  his  rooms. 

The  innkeeper,  hat  in  hand  in  the  yard,  swore 
to  the  courier  that  he  was  blighted,  that  he  was 
desolated,  that  he  was  profoundly  afflicted,  that 
he  was  the  most  miserable  and  unfortunate  of 
beasts,  that  he  had  the  head  of  a  wooden  pig. 
He  ought  never  to  have  made  the  concession, 
he  said,  but  the  very  genteel  lady  had  so  pas- 
sionately prayed  him  for  the  accommodation  of 
that  room  to  dine  in,  only  for  a  little  half  hour, 
that  he  had  been  vanquished.  The  little  half 
iiour  was  expired,  the  lady  and  gentleman  were 
taking  their  little  dessert  and  half-cup  of  coffee, 
the  note  was  paid,  the  horses  were  ordered,  they 
would  depart  immediately ;  but,  owing  to  an  un- 
happy destiny  and  the  curse  of  Heaven,  they 
were  not  yet  gone. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Mr.  Dorrit's  indigna- 
tion as  he  turned  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
on  hearing  these  apologies.  He  felt  that  the 
family  dignity  was  struck  at,  by  an  assassin's 
hand.  He  had  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  which 
was  of  the  most  exquisite  nature.  He  could  de- 
tect a  design  upon  it  when  nobody  else  had  any 
perception  of  the  fact.  His  life  was  made  an 
agony  by  the  number  of  fine  scalpels  that  he 
felt  to  be  incessantly  engaged  in  dissecting  his 
dignity. 

"Is  it  possible,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  redden- 
ing excessively,  "that  you  have — ha — had  the 
audacity  to  place  one  of  my  rooms  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  any  other  person  ?" 

Thousands  of  pardons !  It  was  the  host's  pro- 
found misfortune  to  have  been  overcome  by  that 
too  genteel  lady.  He  besought  Monseigneur 
not  to  enrage  himself.  He  threw  himself  on 
Monseigneur  for  clemency.  If  Monseigneur 
would  have  the  distinguished  goodness  to  occu- 
py the  other  salon  especially  reserved  for  him, 
for  but  five  minutes,  all  would  go  well. 

/"No,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit.  "I  will  not  oc- 
cupy any  salon.  I  will  leave  your  house  without 
eating  or  drinking,  or  setting  foot  in  it.  How  do 
you  dare  to  act  like  this  ?  Who  am  I  that  you — 
ha — separate  me  from  other  gentlemen  ?" 


Alas !  The  host  called  all  the  universe  to 
witness  that  Monseigneur  was  the  most  amiable 
of  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  the  most  import- 
ant, the  most  estimable,  the  most  honored.  If 
he  separated  Monseigneur  from  others,  it  was 
only  because  he  was  more  distinguished,  more 
cherished,  more  generous,  more  renowned. 

"  Don't  tell  me  so,  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Dorrit, 
in  a  mighty  heat.  "You  have  affronted  me. 
You  have  heaped  insults  upon  me.  How  dare 
you?     Explain  yourself." 

All,  just  Heaven,  then,  how  could  the  host 
explain  himself  when  he  had  nothing  more  to 
explain ;  when  he  had  only  to  apologize,  and 
confide  himself  to  the  so  well-known  magna- 
nimity of  Monseigneur ! 

"I  tell  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Dorrit,  panting 
with  anger,  "  that  you  separate  me — ha — from 
other  gentlemen ;  that  you  make  distinctions 
between  me  and  other  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  station.  I  demand  of  you,  why?  I  wish 
to  know  on — ha — what  authority,  on  whose  au- 
thority.    Reply,  Sir.    Explain.    Answer  why." 

Permit  the  landlord  humbly  to  submit  to 
Monsieur  the  Courier  then,  that  Monseigneur, 
ordinarily  so  gracious,  enraged  himself  without 
cause.  There  was  no  why.  Monsieur  the  Cou- 
rier would  represent  to  Monseigneur  that  he  de- 
ceived himself  in  suspecting  that  there  was  any 
why,  but  the  why  his  devoted  servant  had  al- 
ready had  the  honor  to  present  to  him.  The 
very  genteel  lady — 

"Silence!"  cried  Mr.  Dorrit.  "Hold  your 
tongue!  I  will  hear  no  more  of  the  very  gen- 
teel lady ;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  you.  Look  at 
this  family — my  family — a  family  more  genteel 
than  any  lady.  You  have  treated  this  family 
with  disrespect ;  you  have  been  insolent  to  this 
family.  I'll  ruin  you.  Ha — send  for  the  horses, 
pack  the  carriages,  I'll  not  set  foot  in  this  man's 
house  again !" 

No  one  had  interfered  in  the  dispute,  which 
was  beyond  the  French  colloquial  powers  of 
Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire,  and  scarcely  within  the 
province  of  the  ladies.  Miss  Fanny,  however, 
now  supported  her  father  with  great  bitterness ; 
declaring,  in  her  native  tongue,  that  it  was  quite 
clear  there  was  something  special  in  this  man's 
impertinence ;  and  that  she  considered  it  im- 
portant that  he  should  be,  by  gome  means,  forced 
to  give  up  his  authority  for  making  distinctions 
between  that  family  and  other  wealthy  families. 
What  the  reasons  of  his  presumption  could  be, 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  but  reasons  he 
must  have,  and  they  ought  to  be  torn  from  him. 

All  the  guides,  mule-drivers,  and  idlers  in  the 
yard  had  made  themselves  parties  to  the  angry 
conference,  and  were  much  impressed  by  the 
courier's  now  bestirring  himself  to  get  the  car- 
riages out.  With  the  aid  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  people  to  each  wheel,  this  was  done  at 
a  great  cost  of  noise  ;  and  then  the  loading  was 
proceeded  with,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  horses 
from  the  post-house. 

But  the  very  genteel  lady's  English  chariot 
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being  already  horsed  and  at  the  inn-door,  the 
landlord  had  slipped  up  stairs  to  represent  his 
hard  case.  This  was  notified  to  the  yard  by  his 
now  coming  down  the  staircase  in  attendance 
on  the  gentleman  and  the  lady,  and  by  his  point- 
ing out  the  offended  majesty  of  Mr.  Dorrit  to 
them  with  a  significant  motion  of  his  hand. 


"Beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  gentleman,  de- 
taching himself  from  the  lady,  and  coming  for- 
ward. "I  am  a  man  of  few  words  and  a  bad 
hand  at  an  explanation;  but  lady  here  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  there  should  bo  no  Row. 
Lady — a  mother  of  mine,  in  point  of  fact — 
wishes  me  to  say  that  she  hopes  no  Row." 
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Mr.  Dorrit.  still  panting  under  his  injury,  sa- 
luted the  gentleman,  and  saluted  the  lady,  in  a 
distant,  final,  and  invincible  manner. 

"No,  but  really  —  here,  old  feller;  you!" 
This  was  the  gentleman's  way  of  appealing  to 
Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire,  on  whom  he  pounced 
as  a  great  and  providential  relief.  "  Let  you 
and  I  try  to  make  this  all  right.  Lady  so  very 
much  wishes  no  Row." 

Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire,  led  a  little  apart  by 
the  button,  assumed  a  diplomatic  expression  of 
countenance  in  replying,  "Why  you  must  con- 
fess that  when  you  bespeak  a  lot  of  rooms  be- 
forehand and  they  belong  to  you,  it's  not  pleas- 
ant to  find  other  people  in  'em." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  I  know  it  isn't.  I  ad- 
mit it.  Still,  let  you  and  I  try  to  make  it  all 
right,  and  avoid  Row.  Fact  is,  fault  is  not  this 
chap's  at  all,  but  my  mother's.  Being  a  remark- 
ably fine  woman  with  no  bigodd  nonsense  about 
her — well  educated,  too — she  was  too  many  for 
this  chap.     Regularly  pocketed  him." 

"  If  that's  the  case — "  Edward  Dorrit,  Esquire, 
began. 

"  Assure  you  'pon  my  soul  'tis  the  case.  Con- 
sequently," said  the  other  gentleman,  retiring 
on  his  main  position,  "why  Row?" 

"  Edmund,"  said  the  lady  from  the  doorway, 
"I  hope  you  have  explained,  or  are  explaining, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  this  gentleman  and  his 
family,  that  the  civil  landlord  is  not  to  blame  ?" 

"Assure  you,  ma'am,"  returned  Edmund, 
"  perfectly  paralyzing  myself  with  trying  it  on." 
He  then  looked  steadfastly  at  Edward  Dorrit, 
Esquire,  for  some  seconds,  and  suddenly  added, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence,  " Old  feller!  Is  it  all 
right?" 

"  I  don't  know,  after  all,"  said  the  lady,  grace- 
fully advancing  a  step  or  two  toward  Mr.  Dor- 
rit, "  but  that  I  had  better  say  myself,  at  once, 
that  I  assured  this  good  man  I  took  all  the  con- 
sequences on  myself  of  occupying  one  of  a  stran- 
ger's suite  of  rooms  daring  his  absence,  for  just 
as  much  (or  as  little)  time  as  I  could  dine  in. 
I  had  no  idea  the  rightful  owner  would  come 
back  so  soon,  nor  had  I  any  idea  that  he  had 
come  back,  or  I  should  have  hastened  to  make 
restoration  of  my  ill-gotten  chamber,  and  to 
have  offered  my  explanation  and  apology.  I 
trust,  in  saying  this — " 

For  a  moment  the  lady,  with  a  glass  at  her 
eye,  stood  transfixed  and  speechless  before  the 
two  Miss  Dorrits.  At  the  same  moment  Miss 
Fanny,  in  the  foreground  of  a  grand  pictorial 
composition  formed  by  the  family,  the  family 
equipages,  and  the  family  servants,  held  her  sis- 
ter tight  under  one  arm  to  detain  her  on  the 
spot,  and  with  the  other  arm  fanned  herself 
with  a  distinguished  air,  and  negligently  sur- 
veyed the  lady  from  head  to  foot. 

The  lady,  recovering  herself  quickly — for  it 
was  Mrs.  Merdle,  and  she  was  not  easily  dashed 
— went  on  to  add  that  she  trusted,  in  saying 
tun,  she  apologized  for  her  boldness,  and  re- 
stored this  well-behaved  landlord  to  the  favor 


that  was  so  very  valuable  to  him.  Mr.  Dorrit, 
on  the  altar  of  whose  dignity  all  this  was  in- 
cense, made  a  gracious  reply  ;  and  said  that  his 
people  should — ha  —  countermand  his  horses, 
and  he  would — hum — overlook  what  he  had  at 
first  supposed  to  be  an  affront,  but  now  regarded 
as  an  honor.  Upon  this,  the  bosom  bent  to 
him  ;  and  its  owner,  with  a  wonderful  command 
of  feature,  addressed  a  winning  smile  of  adieu 
to  the  two  sisters,  as  young  ladies  of  fortune  in 
whose  favor  she  was  much  prepossessed,  and 
whom  she  had  never  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  before. 

Not  so,  however,  Mr.  Sparkler.  This  gentle- 
man, becoming  transfixed  at  the  same  moment 
as  his  lady-mother,  could  not  by  any  means  un- 
fix himself  again,  but  stood  stiffly  staring  at  the 
whole  composition  with  Miss  Fanny  in  the  fore- 
ground. On  his  mother's  saying,  "Edmund, 
we  are  quite  ready ;  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ?" 
he  seemed,  by  the  motion  of  his  lips,  to  reply 
with  some  remark  comprehending  the  form  of 
words  in  which  his  shining  talents  found  the 
most  frequent  utterance,  but  he  relaxed  no 
muscle.  So  fixed  was  his  figure,  that  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  bend  him 
sufficiently  to  get  him  in  the  carriage  door,  if 
he  had  not  received  the  timely  assistance  of  a 
maternal  pull  from  within.  He  was  no  sooner 
within,  than  the  pad  of  the  little  window  in  the 
back  of  the  chariot  disappeared,  and  his  eye 
usurped  its  place.  There  it  remained  as  long 
as  so  small  an  object  was  discernible,  and  prob- 
ably much  longer,  staring  (as  though  something 
inexpressibly  surprising  should  happen  to  a  cod- 
fish) like  an  ill-executed  eye  in  a  large  locket. 

This  encounter  was  so  highly  agreeable  to 
Miss  Fanny,  and  gave  her  so  much  to  think  of 
with  triumph  afterward,  that  it  softened  her  as- 
perities exceedingly.  When  the  procession  was 
again  in  motion  next  day,  she  occupied  her 
place  in  it  with  a  new  gayety ;  and  showed  such 
a  flow  of  spirits  indeed,  that  Mrs.  General  looked 
rather  surprised. 

Little  Dorrit  was  glad  to  be  found  no  fault 
with,  and  to  see  that  Fanny  was  pleased ;  but 
her  part  in  the  procession  was  a  musing  part, 
and  a  quiet  one.  Sitting  opposite  her  father  in 
the  traveling-carriage,  and  recalling  the  old  Mar- 
shalsea  room,  her  present  existence  was  a  dream. 
All  that  she  saw  was  new  and  wonderful,  but  it 
was  not  real ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  those  vis- 
ions of  mountains  and  picturesque  countries 
might  melt  away  at  any  moment,  and  the  car- 
riage, turning  some  abrupt  corner,  bring  up  with; 
a  jolt  at  the  old  Marshalsea  gate. 

To  have  no  work  to  do  was  strange,  but  not 
half  so  strange  as  having  glided  into  a  corner 
where  she  had  no  one  to  think  for,  nothing  to 
plan  and  contrive,  no  cares  of  others  to  load 
herself  with.  Stranger  as  that  was,  it  was  far 
stranger  yet  to  find  a  space  between  herself  and 
her  father,  where  others  occupied  themselves  in 
taking  care  of  him,  and  where  she  was  never 
expected  to  be.    At  first,  this  was  so  much  more 
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unlike  her  old  experience  than  even  the  mount- 
tuns  themselves,  that  she  had  been  unable  to  re- 
sign herself  to  it,  and  had  tried  to  retain  her  old 
place  about  him.  But  he  had  spoken  to  her 
alone,  and  had  said  that  people — ha — people  in 
an  exalted  position,  my  dear,  must  scrupulously 
exact  respect  for  their  dependents  ;  and  that  for 
her,  his  daughter,  Miss  Amy  Dorrit,  of  the  sole 
remaining  branch  of  the  Dorrits  of  Dorsetshire, 
to  be  known  to — hum — to  occupy  herself  in  ful- 
filling the  functions  of — ha  hum — a  valet,  would 
be  incompatible  with  that  respect.  Therefore, 
my  dear,  he — ha — he  laid  his  parental  injunc- 
tions upon  her,  to  remember  that  she  was  a  lady, 
who  had  now  to  conduct  herself  with — hum — a 
proper  pride,  and  to  preserve  the  rank  of  a  lady ; 
and  consequently  he  requested  her  to  abstain 
from  doing  what  would  occasion — ha — unpleas- 
ant and  derogatory  remarks.  She  had  obeyed 
without  a  murmur.  Thus  it  had  been  brought 
about  that  she  now  sat  in  her  corner  of  the  lux- 
urious carriage  with  her  little  patient  hands 
folded  before  her,  quite  displaced  even  from  the 
last  point  of  the  old  standing-ground  in  life  on 
which  her  feet  had  lingered. 

It  was  from  this  position  that  all  she  saw  ap- 
peared unreal ;  the  more  surprising  the  scenes, 
the  more  they  resembled  the  unreality  of  her 
own  inner  life  as  she  went  through  its  vacant 
places  all  day  long.  The  gorges  of  the  Simplon, 
its  enormous  depths  and  thundering  water-falls, 
the  wonderful  road,  the  points  of  danger  where 
a  loose  wheel  or  a  faltering  horse  would  have 
been  destruction,  the  descent  into  Italy,  the 
opening  of  that  beautiful  land,  as  the  rugged 
mountain  chasm  widened  and  led  them  out  from 
a  gloomy  and  dark  imprisonment — all  a  dream 
— only  the  old  mean  Marshalsea  a  reality.  Nay, 
even  the  old  mean  Marshalsea  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  when  she  pictured  it  without  her 
father.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  pris- 
oners were  still  lingering  in  the  close  yard,  that 
the  mean  rooms  were  still  every  one  tenanted, 
and  that  the  turnkey  still  stood  in  the  Lodge 
letting  people  in  and  out,  all  just  as  she  well 
knew  it  to  be. 

With  a  remembrance  of  her  father's  old  life 
in  prison  hanging  about  her  like  the  burden  of 
a  sorrowful  tune,  Little  Dorrit  would  wake  from 
a  dream  of  her  birth-place  into  a  whole  day's 
dream.  The  painted  room  in  which  she  awoke, 
often  a  humbled  state-chamber  in  a  dilapidated 
palace,  would  begin  it ;  with  its  wild  red  au- 
tumnal vine-leaves  overhanging  the  glass,  its 
orange-trees  on  the  cracked  white  terrace  out- 
side the  window,  a  group  of  monks  and  peasants 
in  the  little  street  below,  misery  and  magnifi- 
cence wrestling  with  each  other  upon  every  rood 
of  ground  in  the  prospect,  no  matter  how  widely 
diversified,  and  misery  throwing  magnificence 
with  the  strength  of  fate.  To  this  would  suc- 
ceed a  labyrinth  of  bare  passages  and  pillared 
galleries,  with  the  family  procession  already  pre- 
paring in  the  quadrangle  below,  through  the 
carriages  and  luggage  being  brought  together 


by  the  servants  for  the  day's  journey.  Then, 
breakfast  in  another  painted  chamber,  damp- 
stained  and  of  desolate  proportions ;  and  then 
the  departure,  which,  to  her  timidity  and  sense 
of  not  being  grand  enough  for  her  place  in  the 
ceremonies,  was  always  an  uneasy  thing.  For 
then  the  courier  (who  himself  would  have  been 
a  foreign  gentleman  of  high  mark  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea) would  present  himself  to  report  that  all 
was  ready ;  and  then  her  father's  valet  would 
pompously  induct  him  into  his  traveling  cloak ; 
and  then  Fanny's  maid,  and  her  own  maid  (who 
was  a  weight  on  Little  Dorrit's  mind — absolutely 
made  her  cry  at  first,  she  knew  so  little  what  to 
do  with  her),  would  be  in  attendance ;  and  then 
her  brother's  man  would  complete  his  master's 
equipment;  and  then  her  father  would  give  his 
arm  to  Mrs.  General,  and  her  uncle  would  give 
his  to  her,  and,  escorted  by  the  landlord  and  inn 
servants,  they  would  swoop  down  stairs.  There, 
a  crowd  would  be  collected  to  see  them  enter 
their  carriages,  which,  amidst  much  bowing,  and 
begging,  and  prancing,  and  lashing,  and  clatter- 
ing, they  would  do ;  and  so  they  would  be  driven 
madly  through  the  narrow  unsavory  streets,  and 
jerked  out  at  the  town  gate. 

Among  the  day's  unrealities  would  be,  roads 
where  the  bright  red  vines  were  looped  and  gar- 
landed together  on  trees  for  many  miles  ;  woods 
of  olives ;  white  villages  and  towns  on  hillsides, 
lovely  without,  but  frightful  in  their  dirt  and 
poverty  within ;  crosses  by  the  way ;  deep  blue 
lakes  with  fairy  islands,  and  clustering  boats 
with  awnings  of  bright  colors  and  sails  of  beau- 
tiful forms  ;  vast  piles  of  building  mouldering  to 
dust ;  hanging-gardens  where  the  weeds  had 
grown  so  strong  that  their  stems,  like  wedges 
driven  home,  had  split  the  arch  and  rent  the 
wall ;  stone-terraced  lanes,  with  the  lizards  run- 
ning into  and  out  of  every  chink ;  beggars  of  all 
sorts  every  where:  pitiful,  picturesque,  hungry, 
merry :  children  beggars  and  aged  beggars.  Oft- 
en at  posting-houses,  and  other  halting-places, 
these  miserable  creatures  would  appear  to  her 
the  only  realities  of  the  day ;  and  many  a  time, 
when  the  money  she  had  brought  to  give  them 
was  all  given  away,  she  would  sit  with  her  folded 
hands,  thoughtfully  looking  after  some  diminu- 
tive girl  leading  her  gray  father,  as  if  the  sight 
reminded  her  of  something  in  the  days  that  were 
gone. 

Again  there  would  be  places  where  they  staid 
the  week  together,  in  splendid  rooms,  had  ban- 
quets every  day,  rode  out  among  heaps  of  won- 
ders, walked  through  miles  of  palaces,  and  rested 
in  dark  corners  of  great  churches ;  where  there 
were  winking  lamps  of  gold  and  silver  among 
pillars  and  arches,  kneeling  figures  dotted  about 
at  confessionals  and  on  the  pavements ;  where 
there  was  the  mist  and  scent  of  incense ;  where 
there  were  pictures,  fantastic  images,  gaudy  al- 
tars, great  heights  and  distances,  all  softly  lighted 
through  stained  glass,  and  the  massive  curtains 
that  hung  in  the  doorways.  From  these  cities 
they  would  go  on  again,  by  the  roads  of  vines 
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and  olives,  through  squalid  villages  where  there 
was  not  a  hovel  without  a  gap  in  its  filthy  walls, 
not  a  window  with  a  whole  inch  of  glass  or  pa- 
per ;  where  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  sup- 
port life,  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  make,  no- 
thing to  grow,  nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  do 
but  die. 

Again  they  would  come  to  whole  towns  of 
palaces,  whose  proper  inmates  were  all  banish- 
ed, and  which  were  all  changed  into  barracks ; 
troops  of  idle  soldiers  leaning  out  of  the  state- 
windows,  where  their  accoutrements  hung  dry- 
ing on  the  marble  architecture,  and  showing  to 
the  mind  like  hosts  of  rats  who  were  (happily) 
eating  away  the  props  of  the  edifices  that  sup- 
ported them,  and  must  soon,  with  them,  be 
smashed  on  the  heads  of  the  other  swarms  of 
soldiers,  and  the  swarms  of  priests,  and  the 
swarms  of  spies,  who  were  all  the  population 
left  to  be  ruined,  in  the  streets  below. 

Through  such  scenes  the  family  procession 
moved  on  to  Venice.  And  here  it  dispersed  for 
a  time,  as  they  were  to  live  in  Venice  some  few 
months,  in  a  palace  (itself  six  times  as  big  as 
the  whole  Marshalsea)  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

In  this  crowning  unreality,  where  all  the 
streets  were  paved  with  water,  and  where  the 
death-like  stillness  of  the  days  and  nights  was 
broken  by  no  sound  but  the  softened  ringing  of 
church-bells,  the  rippling  of  the  current,  and  the 
cry  of  the  gondoliers  turning  the  corners  of  the 
flowing  streets,  Little  Dorrit,  quite  lost  by  her 
task  being  done,  sat  down  to  muse.  The  fam- 
ily began  a  gay  life,  went  here  and  there,  and 
turned  night  into  day;  but  she  was  timid  of 
joining  in  their  gayeties,  and  only  asked  leave 
to  be  left  alone. 

Sometimes  she  would  step,  alone,  into  one  of 
the  gondolas  that  were  always  kept  in  waiting, 
moored  to  painted  posts  at  the  door — when  she 
could  escape  from  the  attendance  of  that  op- 
pressive maid,  who  was  her  mistress,  and  a  very 
hard  one — and  would  be  taken  all  over  the 
strange  city.  Social  people  in  other  gondolas 
began  to  ask  each  other  who  the  little  solitary 
girl  was  whom  they  passed,  sitting  in  her  boat 
with  folded  hands,  looking  so  pensively  and 
wonderingly  about  her.  Never  thinking  that  it 
would  be  worth  any  body's  while  to  notice  her 
or  her  doings,  Little  Dorrit,  in  her  quiet,  scared, 
lost  manner,  went  about  the  city  none  the  less. 

But  her  favorite  station  was  the  balcony  of 
her  own  room,  overhanging  the  canal,  with  oth- 
er balconies  below,  and  none  above.  It  was  of 
massive  stone  darkened  by  ages,  built  in  a  wild 
fancy  which  came  from  the  East  to  that  collec- 
tion of  wild  fancies  ;  and  Little  Dorrit  was  lit- 
tle indeed,  leaning  on  the  broad-cushioned 
ledge,  and  looking  over.  As  she  liked  no  place 
of  an  evening  half  so  well,  she  soon  began  to 
be  watched  for,  and  many  eyes  in  passing  gon- 
dolas were  raised,  and  many  people  said,  There 
was  the  little  figure  of  the  English  girl  who  was 
always  alone. 

Such  people  were  not  realities  to  the  little 


figure  of  the  English  girl ;  such  people  were  all 
unknown  to  her.  She  would  watch  the  sunset, 
in  its  long  low  lines  of  purple  and  red,  and  its 
burning  flush  high  up  into  the  sky :  so  glowing 
on  the  buildings,  and  so  lightening  their  struc- 
ture, that  it  made  them  look  as  if  their  strong 
walls  were  transparent,  and  they  shone  from 
within.  She  would  watch  those  glories  expire ; 
and  then,  after  looking  at  the  black  gondolas  un- 
derneath, taking  guests  to  music  and  dancing, 
would  raise  her  eyes  to  the  shining  stars.  Was 
there  no  party  of  her  own,  in  other  times,  on 
which  the  stars  had  shone  ?  To  think  of  that 
old  gate  now ! 

She  would  think  of  that  old  gate,  and  of  her- 
self sitting  at  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  pil- 
lowing Maggy's  head ;  and  of  other  places  and 
of  other  scenes  associated  with  those  different 
times.  And  then  she  would  lean  upon  her  bal- 
cony, and  look  over  at  the  water,  as  though  they 
all  lay  underneath  it.  When  she  got  to  that, 
she  would  musingly  watch  its  running,  as  if,  in 
the  general  vision,  it  might  run  dry,  and  show 
her  the  prison  again,  and  herself,  and  the  old 
room,  and  the  old  inmates,  and  the  old  visitors : 
all  lasting  realities  that  had  never  changed. 


CHAPTER   XL.— A    LETTER  FROM   LITTLE 
DORRIT. 

Dear  Mr.  Clennam, — I  write  to  you  from 
my  own  room  at  Venice,  thinking  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  me.  But  I  know  you  can  not 
be  so  glad  to  hear  from  me  as  I  am  to  write  to 
you ;  for  every  thing  about  you  is  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  it,  and  you  miss  nothing 
— unless  it  should  be  me,  which  can  only  be  for 
a  very  little  while  together  and  very  seldom — 
while  every  thing  in  my  life  is  so  strange,  and  I 
miss  so  much. 

When  we  were  in  Switzerland,  which  appears 
to  have  been  years  ago,  though  it  was  only 
weeks,  I  met  young  Mrs.  Gowan,  who  was  on  a 
mountain  excursion  like  ourselves.  She  told 
me  she  was  very  well  and  very  happy.  She 
sent  you  the  message,  by  me,  that  she  thanked 
you  affectionately,  and  would  never  forget  you. 
She  was  quite  confiding  with  me,  and  I  loved 
her  almost  as  soon  as  I  spoke  to  her.  But  there 
is  nothing  singular  in  that ;  who  could  help  lov- 
ing so  beautiful  and  winning  a  creature !  I 
could  not  wonder  at  any  one  loving  her.  No, 
indeed. 

It  will  not  make  you  uneasy  on  Mrs.  Gowan's 
account,  I  hope — for  I  remember  that  you  said 
you  had  the  interest  of  a  true  friend  in  her — if 
I  tell  you  that  I  wish  she  could  have  married 
some  one  better  suited  to  her.  Mr.  Gowan 
seems  fond  of  her,  and  of  course  she  is  very 
fond  of  him,  but  I  thought  he  was  not  earn- 
est enough — I  don't  mean  in  that  respect — 
I  mean  in  any  thing.  I  could  not  keep  it  out 
of  my  mind  that  if  I  was  Mrs.  Gowan  (what  a 
change  that  would  be,  and  how  I  must  alter  to 
become  like  her!)  I  should  feel  that  I  was  rath- 
er lonely  and  lost,  for  the  want  of  some  one  who 
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was  steadfast  and  firm  in  purpose.  I  even 
thought  she  felt  this  want  a  little,  almost  with- 
out knowing  it.  But  mind  you  are  not  made 
uneasy  by  this,  for  she  was  "very  well  and  very 
happy."     And  she  looked  most  beautiful. 

I  expect  to  meet  her  again  before  long,  and 
indeed  have  been  expecting  for  some  days  past 
to  see  her  here.  I  will  ever  be  as  good  a  friend 
to  her  as  I  can  for  your  sake.  Dear  Mr.  Clen- 
nam,  I  dare  say  you  think  little  of  having  been 
a  friend  to  me  when  I  had  no  other  (not  that  I 
have  any  other  now,  for  I  have  made  no  new 
friends),  but  I  think  much  of  it,  and  I  never  can 
forget  it. 

I  wish  I  knew — but  it  is  best  for  no  one  to 
write  to  me — how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plornish  pros- 
per in  the  business  which  my  dear  father  bought 
for  them,  and  that  old  Mr.  Nandy  lives  happily 
with  them  and  his  two  grandchildren,  and  sings 
all  his  songs  over  and  over  again.  I  can  not 
quite  keep  back  the  tears  from  my  eyes  when 
I  think  of  my  poor  Maggy,  and  of  the  blank  she 
must  have  felt  at  first,  however  kind  they  all 
are  to  her,  without  her  Little  Mother.  Will 
you  go  and  tell  her,  as  a  strict  secret,  with  my 
love,  that  she  never  can  have  regretted  our  sep- 
aration more  than  I  have  regretted  it?  And 
will  you  tell  them  all  that  I  have  thought  of 
them  every  day,  and  that  my  heart  is  faithful 
to  them  every  where  ?  Oh,  if  you  could  know 
how  faithful,  you  would  almost  pity  me  for  be- 
ing so  far  away  and  being  so  grand ! 

You  will  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  my 
dear  father  is  very  well  in  health,  and  that  all 
these  changes  are  highly  beneficial  to  him,  and 
that  he  is  very  different  indeed  from  what  he 
used  to  be  when  you  used  to  see  him.  There 
is  an  improvement  in  my  uncle  too,  I  think, 
though  he  never  complained  of  old,  and  never 
exults  now.  Fanny  is  very  graceful,  quick,  and 
clever.  It  is  natural  to  her  to  be  a  lady ;  she 
has  adapted  herself  to  our  new  fortunes  with 
wonderful  ease. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so,  and  that  I  sometimes  almost  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  do  so.  I  find  that  I  can 
not  learn.  Mrs.  General  is  always  with  us, 
and  we  speak  French  and  speak  Italian,  and 
she  takes  pains  to  form  us  in  many  ways. 
When  I  say  we  speak  French  and  Italian,  I 
mean  they  do.  As  for  me,  I  am  so  slow  that 
I  scarcely  get  on  at  all.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to 
plan,  and  think,  and  try,  all  my  planning,  think- 
ing, and  trying  go  in  old  directions,  and  I  begin 
to  feel  careful  again  about  the  expenses  of  the 
day,  and  about  my  dear  father,  and  about  my 
work,  and  then  I  remember  with  a  start  that 
there  are  no  such  cares  left,  and  that  in  itself 
is  so  new  and  improbable  that  it  sets  me  wan- 
dering again.  I  should  not  have  the  courage 
to  mention  this  to  any  one  but  you. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  these  new  countries 
and  wonderful  sights.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  they  astonish  me,  but  I  am  not  col- 
lected enough — not  familiar  enough  with  my- 


self, if  you  can  quite  understand  what  I  mean 
— to  have  all  the  pleasure  in  them  that  I  mio-ht 
have.  What  I  knew  before  them,  blends  with 
them,  too,  so  curiously.  For  instance,  when 
we  were  among  the  mountains,  I  often  felt  (I 
hesitate  to  tell  such  an  idle  thing,  dear  Mr. 
Clennam,  even  to  you)  as  if  the  Marshalsea 
must  be  behind  that  great  rock ;  or  as  if  Mrs. 
Clennam's  room,  where  I  have  worked  so  many 
days,  and  where  I  first  saw  you,  must  be  just 
beyond  that  snow.  Do  you  remember  one  night 
when  I  came  with  Maggy  to  your  lodging  in 
Covent  Garden  ?  That  room  I  have  often  and 
often  fancied  I  have  seen  before  me,  traveling 
along  for  miles  by  the  side  of  our  carriage, 
when  I  have  looked  out  of  the  carriage-window 
after  dark.  We  were  shut  out  that  night,  and 
sat  at  the  iron  gate,  and  walked  about  till  morn- 
ing. I  often  look  up  at  the  stars,  even  from 
the  balcony  of  this  room,  and  believe  that  I  am 
in  the  street  again,  shut  out  with  Maggy.  It  is 
the  same  with  people  that  I  left  in  England. 
When  I  go  about  here  in  a  gondola,  I  surprise 
myself  looking  into  other  gondolas  as  if  I  hoped 
to  see  them.  It  would  overcome  me  with  joy 
to  see  them,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  surprise 
me  much,  at  first.  In  my  fanciful  times  I  fancy 
that  they  might  be  any  where ;  and  I  almost 
expect  to  see  their  dear  faces  on  the  bridges  or 
the  quays. 

Another  difficulty  that  I  have  will  seem  very 
strange  to  you.  It  must  seem  very  strange  to 
any  one  but  me,  and  does  even  to  me :  I  often 
feel  the  old  sad  pity  for — I  need  not  write  the 
word — for  him.  Changed  as  he  is,  and  inex- 
pressibly blest  and  thankful  as  I  always  am  to 
know  it,  the  old  sorrowful  feeling  of  compassion 
comes  upon  me  sometimes  with  such  strength 
that  I  want  to  put  my  arms  round  his  neck, 
tell  him  how  I  love  him,  and  cry  a  little  on  his 
breast.  I  should  be  glad  after  that,  and  proud 
and  happy.  But  I  know  that  I  must  not  do 
this ;  that  he  would  not  like  it,  that  Fanny 
would  be  angry,  that  Mrs.  General  would  be 
amazed ;  and  so  I  quiet  myself.  Yet  in  doing 
so,  I  struggle  with  the  feeling  that  I  have  come 
to  be  at  a  distance  from  him ;  and  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  servants  and  attendants  he 
is  deserted  and  in  want  of  me. 

Dear  Mr.  Clennam,  I  have  written  a  great 
deal  about  myself,  but  I  must  write  a  little  more 
still,  or  what  I  wanted  most  of  all  to  say  in  this 
weak  letter  would  be  left  out  of  it.  In  all  these 
foolish  thoughts  of  mine,  which  I  have  been  so 
hardy  as  to  confess  to  you  because  I  know  you 
will  understand  me  if  any  body  can,  and  will 
make  more  allowance  for  me  than  any  body 
else  would  if  you  can  not — in  all  these  thoughts, 
there  is  one  thought  scarcely  ever — never— out 
of  my  memory,  and  that  is,  that  I  hope  you 
sometimes,  in  a  quiet  moment,  have  a  thought 
for  me.  I  must  tell  you  that  as  to  this,  I  have 
felt,  ever  since  I  have  been  away,  an  anxiety 
which  I  am  very,  very  anxious  to  relieve.  1 
have  been  afraid  that  yoa  may  think  of  me  ia 
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a  new  light,  or  a  new  character.  Don't  do  that, 
I  could  not  bear  that — it  would  make  me  more 
unhappy  than  you  can  suppose.  It  would  break 
my  heart  to  believe  that  you  thought  of  me  in 
any  way  that  would  make  me  stranger  to  you 
than  I  was  when  you  were  so  good  to  me.  What 
I  have  to  pray  and  entreat  of  you  is,  that  you 
will  never  think  of  me  as  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
person ;  that  you  will  never  think  of  me  as  dress- 
ing any  better,  or  living  any  better,  than  when 
you  first  knew  me.  That  you  will  remember 
me  only  as  the  little  shabby  girl  you  protected 


with  so  much  tenderness,  from  whose  thread- 
bare dress  you  have  kept  away  the  rain,  and 
whose  wet  feet  you  have  dried  at  your  fire. 
That  you  will  think  of  me  (when  you  think  of 
me  at  all),  and  of  my  true  affection  and  de- 
voted gratitude,  always,  without  change,  as  of 
Your  poor  child, 

Little  Dorrit. 
P.  S. — Particularly  remember  that  you    are 
not  to  be  uneasy  about  Mrs.  Gowan.    Her  words 
were,  "  Very  well  and  very  happy."     And  she 
looked  most  beautiful. 


Blntrtiikj  Herara 

UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Presidential  canvass  is  the  absorbing  topic 
of  public  interest ;  but  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  special  province  of  this  Record  to  give  the  de- 
tails of  monster  meetings  and  processions;  still 
less  to  present  the  reports  of  political  speeches. 
Every  day  brings  fresh  evidence  that  the  result 
will  turn  upon  new  issues ;  and,  as  far  as  the  State 
elections  already  held  furnish  any  criterion,  that 
the  contest  will  be  very  close. — The  election  in 
Maine,  the  only  one  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
date  of  our  last  Record,  resulted  in  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party,  who  nominated  for  Governor 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  until  recently  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  but  who  a  short  time  since  form- 
ally renounced  his  connection  with  the  Democratic 
party.     The  vote  was  as  follows : 

Hamlin,  Republican 69,429 

Wells,    Democratic 44,889 

Patten,    Whig 6,659 

A  few  remote  towns,  casting  some  400  votes,  are 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  returns.  For  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  united 
upon  the  same  candidates,  but  the  Republicans 
elected  the  whole  number,  by  an  aggregate  ma- 
jority of  19,861.  They  have  also  carried  the  State 
Senate,  by  30  to  1 ;  and  the  House  by  125  to  26. 

In  New  York  all  the  parties  have  now  made 

their  nominations  for  State  officers.  They  are  as 
follows : 

For  Governor:     Amasa  J.  Parker Democrat. 

John  A.  King Republican. 

Erastus  Brooks American. 

William  Goodell Abolition. 

For  Lieut. -Gov.:  John  Vawderiult Democrat. 

Henry  P».  Selden Republican. 

Lyman  Odell American. 

Austin  Ward Abolition. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  Repub- 
licans and  Americans  have  united  upon  tickets  for 
Presidential  electors;  in  the  former  State  the  Re- 
publicans omitted  to  make  nominations  for  State 
officers,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 

support  the  candidates  of  the  American  party. 

The  National  Whig  Convention  met  at  Baltimore, 
September  17th.  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
was  appointed  Chairman.  Resolutions  were  pass- 
ed deprecating  all  sectional  parties;  attributing 
the  present  critical  state  of  affairs  to  the  "  culpable 
neglect  of  duty  by  the  national  administration ;" 
declaring  the  only  remedy  to  be  the  support  of  a 
Presidential  "  candidate  pledged  to  neither  geo- 
graphical section  now  arrayed  in  political  antag- 
onism, but  holding  both  in  just  and  equal  regard  ;" 
and  "  congratulating  the  friends  of  the  Union  that 
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such  a  candidate  exists  in  Millard  Fillmore ;"  and 
on  this  ground  approving  his  nomination,  "with- 
out adopting  or  referring  to  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  party  who  have  already  selected  him  as 
their  candidate."  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Donel- 
son  for  the  Vice-Presidency  was  also  indorsed. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Kansas  affords  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  reign  of  anarchy  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  At  the  date  of  our  last  record  the  Ter- 
ritory was  traversed  in  every  direction  by  hostile 
bands.  The  "Army  of  the  North"  was  mainly 
encamped  at  Lawrence,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  throwing  up  intrenchments  in  anticipation  of 
an  attack  from  the  "Army  of  Law  and  Order," 
which  was  advancing  from  Missouri,  and  inter- 
cepting the  communications  with  Iowa,  causing 
no  little  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  Accounts 
were  rife  of  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  burning  of 
buildings,  and  other  outrages,  committed  by  both 
parties.  Many  of  these  were  doubtless  sheer  fab- 
rications, still  more  were  gross  exaggerations ;  but 
not  a  few  had  an  evident  foundation  in  fact.  Each 
party  charged  the  other  with  a  fixed  purpose  to 
expel  its  opponents  from  the  Territory.  On  the 
1st  of  September  an  outbreak  took  place  at  Leaven- 
worth, two  of  the  Free  State  party  were  killed,  and 
a  large  number  of  others  were  driven  out  from  the 
place.  These  outrages  were  renewed  on  subse- 
quent days.  Lecompton,  the  capital,  was  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  from  the  Free  State  forces ; 
but  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  number 
of  prisoners  were  given  up,  and  the  troops  return- 
ed to  Lawrence.  On  the  9th  of  September  the 
prisoners  under  arrest  on  charge  of  high  treason 
were  brought  before  the  Court  at  Lecompton.  The 
Prosecuting  Attorney  was  not  ready  for  trial,  and 
Judge  Lecompte  released  the  prisoners  on  bail; 
who  were  immediately  escorted  in  triumph  to  Law- 
rence. On  the  11th  Governor  Geary,  who  had 
just  reached  the  Territory,  issued  proclamations, 
charging  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Territory  main- 
ly upon  persons  residing  beyond  its  limits  who 
were  actuated  by  the  most  unworthy  motives ;  and 
announcing  his  determination  to  uphold  the  organ- 
ic law  of  the  Territory  which  guaranteed  the  right 
of  self-government  to  the  people ;  and  demanding 
obedience  to  the  present  laws,  as  long  as  they  were 
legally  in  force.  He  would  do  justice,  he  said,  at 
all  hazards,  knowing  no  party  or  section.  He  or- 
dered the  disbandment  of  the  volunteer  militia, 
summoned  by  the  late  Acting  Governor;  and  com- 
manded all  bodies  of  men  armed  and  equipped 
without  authority  from  the  Government,  instantly 
to  disband  or  quit  the  Territory,  at  their  peril. 
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Ail  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  sum- 
moned to  enroll  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  mus- 
tered if  necessary,  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  A  portion  of  the  Free  State  forces  had 
left  Lawrence;  General  Lane  made  his  way  to 
Iowa,  whence  he  issued  a  manifesto  defending  his 
conduct,  and  offering  a  challenge  to  the  opposite 
party  to  decide  the  contest  by  a  battle  between 
one  hundred  picked  men  on  a  side.  A  large  num- 
ber of  arrests  bad  been  made  of  Free  State  men, 
charged  with  acts  of  hostility.  The  election  for 
members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  dele- 
gates to  Congress  was  appointed  to  be  held  Octo- 
ber 6 ;  the  United  States  troops  were  to  be  posted 
at  all  points  where  disturbances  were  expected. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  that  the 
San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  was  formally 
disbanded  on  the  18th  of  August,  having  been  in 
active  operation  just  three  months.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  by  a  grand  parade  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Committee,  of  whom  more  than  5000 
were  under  arms;  the  rooms  of  the  Association 
were  then  thrown  open  to  public  inspection.  In 
the  case  of  Judge  Terry  it  was  decided  to  liberate 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  usual  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  Committee  were  inapplicable ;  he 
was  requested  to  resign  his  seat  on  the  bench. 
The  Executive  body  have  put  forth  an  address  to 
the  General  Committee,  justifying  their  course, 
and  asserting  that  their  archives  contain  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  which  can  be  made  available 
for  the  prevention  of  political  abuses  and  crime. 
They  announce  their  intention  to  call  the  Com- 
mittee together  again,  in  case  am^  of  the  banished 
persons  return,  or  if  any  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  subjected  to  malicious  prosecution  in  con- 
sequence of  their  proceedings,  or  if  the  laws  should 
be  found  insufficient  to  protect  the  citizens  and  se- 
cure the  purity  of  the  ballot-box. — Messrs.  Cole- 
man and  Dowe,  two  members  of  the  Committee 
who  had  come  to  New  York,  have  been  arrested 
and  held  to  bail  at  the  suit  of  J.  P.  Maloney  and 
Charles  P.  Duane,  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
Committee.  —  A  stage-coach,  conveying  a  large 
amount  of  treasure,  was  attacked  by  six  mounted 
robbers,  who  were  beaten  off  after  a  sharp  contest. 

W.  R.  Taber,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  has  been  killed  in  a  duel,  originating 
in  a  series  of  communications  published  in  that 
paper  impugning  the  character  of  Judge  A.  G. 
Magrath,  a  candidate  for  Congress.  A  peremp- 
tory challenge  was  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Mercury  by  Edward  Magrath,  brother  of  the  Judge ; 
this  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Taber,  who  was  shot 

through  the   head  on  the  third   fire. George 

Steers,  the  eminent  naval  architect,  constructor  of 
the  famous  yacht  America,  was  killed,  September 
25,  by  being  thrown  from  his  wagon.  Though 
but  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  universally 
considered  the  first  naval  architect  in  the  world. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Hotel,  at  Cape  May,  was 

destroyed  by  fire,  September  5;  Mr.  Cain,  the 
lessee,  and  five  other  persons,  lost  their  lives.  The 
fire  is  attributed  to  an  incendiary. The  Amer- 
ican ship  Ocean  Home,  on  her  voyage  from  Rotter- 
dam to  New  York,  came  in  collision  with  a  British 
vessel,  and  sunk  in  a  few  minutes,  carrying  down 

77   persons,   mostly    German    emigrants. The 

steamer  Niagara  was  burned  on  Lake  Michigan, 
September  24,  with  a  loss  of  about  100  lives.- 


At  an  Agricultural  Fair  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 2,  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  exploded, 


killing  thirteen  persons,  and  wounding  many  oth- 
ers.  The  Yellow  Fever  has  prevailed  with  con- 
siderable virulence  at  Fort  Hamilton  and  in  a 
small  portion  of  Brooklyn ;  but  its  ravages  have 
been  wholly  confined  to  these  points,  and  have  ex- 
cited no  general  alarm. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  fate  of  the  insurrection  of  Vidaurri  in  North- 
ern Mexico  is  yet  undecided.  The  pretext  for  it 
is,  that  Comonfort  had  violated  the  plan  of  Ayutla, 
by  endeavoring  to  centralize  the  government  in 
violation  of  State  rights.  Vidaurri  therefore  de- 
manded that  the  President  should  be  removed,  and 
Alvarez  take  his  place.  Failing  in  this  demand, 
he  announced  his  determination  to  resist  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Government ;  having  in  the 
mean  while  put  down  the  hostile  Indians  in  New 
Leon  and  Coahuila.  Colonel  Gazas,  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  in  Tamaulipas,  joined  Vi- 
daurri. A  large  body  of  men  was  assembled  in 
Monterey,  and  aid  was  expected  from  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  raise  the  flag  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic of  the  Sierra  Madre.  A  conspiracy  has  been 
detected  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  half  a  dozen 
persons  have  been  banished  in  consequence.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  recalled  its  Minister,  and 
disavowed  the  agreement  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered with  Mexico.  The  British  Government  has 
ordered  a  fleet  to  Vera  Cruz  to  compel  Mexico  to 
fulfill  the  agreement  to  pay  the  English  bondhold- 
ers, threatening  a  blockade  in  case  of  non-compli- 
ance. 

Nothing  of  decided  importance  has  occurred  in 
Nicaragua  since  our  last.  A  new  decree  concern- 
ing colonization  has  been  issued,  granting  to  every 
free  white  immigrant  the  privilege  to  enter  upon 
any  unoccupied  tract  of  160  acres,  with  the  right 
to  a  complete  title  after  six  months'  occupancy :  if 
accompanied  by  his  family  he  is  entitled  to  320 
acres.  A  considerable  British  fleet  is  stationed  at 
San  Juan  del  Norte.  A  company  of  about  thirty 
deserters  from  the  army  of  Walker,  who  had  struck 
into  the  interior,  where  they  committed  depreda- 
tions, have  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  One  or 
two  trifling  engagements  have  taken  place,  but  no 
serious  operations  have  been  entered  upon.  The 
league  of  the  States  against  Walker  seems  likely 
to  be  very  feebly  conducted. 

Mr.  Corwine,  the  American  Commissioner,  has 
forwarded  a  report  in  relation  to  the  Panama  mas- 
sacre. He  represents  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
preconcerted  plan,  to  which  the  authorities  were 
privy  and  encouraged  the  plot.  He  affirms  that 
the  Government  of  New  Granada  is  utterly  pow- 
erless to  preserve  order  upon  the  Isthmus,  and  to 
protect  foreigners  resident  there  or  passing  across. 
He  recommends  that  ample  indemnity  be  demand- 
ed for  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  that  the 
New  Granadan  Government  be  required  to  make 
provision  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens ; 
and  in  case  these  demands  are  not  complied  with, 
that  military  possession  be  taken  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  Granadan  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to  the 
United  States  Minister  at  Bogota,  enters  into  a 
statement  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  Isthmus. 
He  denies  that  there  is  any  valid  evidence  that  the 
riot  was  the  result  of  previous  combination,  and 
promises  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  and  the 
police  shall  receive  strict  inquiry,  and  that,  if  he 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  maladministration,  the 
proper  tribunal  shall  take  action  in  his  case.  He 
acknoAvledges  that  the  administration  of  the  State 
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is  defective,  but  attributes  this  defect  to  deficiency 
of  revenue,  arising  from  the  exemptions  granted 
to  transit  commerce,  and  the  resistance  made  by 
foreign  residents  to  the  payment  of  taxes.  He 
desires  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
respect  the  present  weakness  of  the  State ;  to  give 
its  moral  support  to  the  authorities;  and  to  con- 
tribute to  abolish  the  abuses  caused  by  the  armed 
bands  of  foreigners,  who  treat  the  native  popula- 
tion like  savages  and  malefactors. — At  a  celebra- 
tion held  in  Bogota,  on  July  20,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Senor  Aros- 
mena,  one  of  the  Ministers,  made  a  speech,  affirm- 
ing that  the  United  States  meditated  the  conquest 
not  only  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua,  but  of 
other  portions  of  the  Continent.  Colombia,  he 
said,  forgetful  of  the  propensity  of  her  neighbors, 
had  delivered  up  to  them  the  keys  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world ;  and  in  giving  soil  for  permanent  and 
costly  works,  had  in  effect  almost  given  away  ter- 
ritory. But  it  was  not  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil 
and  to  check  northern  aggression.  In  order  to  do 
this,  a  great  southern  confederacy  should  be  form- 
ed, covering  the  whole  territory  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  Cape  Horn,  having  a  single  name,  a 
common  government,  and  a  common  object.  They 
would  not  dispute  with  the  north  the  name  of 
Americanos,  but  by  styling  themselves  Colombianos 
they  would  do  honor  to  the  name  of  the  great  Ge- 
noese discoverer. The  surrender  of  Ruatan  to 

Honduras  is  received  with  much  disfavor  at  that 
settlement,  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  Walker  in  preference  to  coming  under 

the  dominion  of  Honduras. In  Peru  an  attempt 

has  been  made  to  put  down  the  government  of 
President  Castilla.  It  was  headed  by  General 
Castillo ;  who  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  some 
thirty  lives. 

EUROPE. 
From  Great  Britain  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  all  political  intelligence.     But  of  very  decided 
commercial  importance  is  a  new  discovery  by  Mr. 


Bessemer  of  a  means  of  converting  cast  into  mal- 
leable iron  in  a  few  minutes,  without  the  use  of 
additional  fuel.  The  process  consists  in  directing 
a  strong  current  of  air  through  the  molten  metal. 
The  oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  carbon  in 
the  iron,  and  produces  an  intense  heat;  the  carbon 
and  other  impurities  are  carried  off,  and  pure  mal- 
leable iron  is  the  result.  It  is  affirmed  that  by 
stopping  the  process  at  the  proper  point,  the  whole 
mass  of  iron  is  converted  into  pure  steel. A  se- 
ries of  gigantic  railway  frauds  has  been  perpetrated 
in  France,  by  Charpentier,  the  cashier  of  the  North- 
ern Railway  Company,  who  sold  shares  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  appro- 
priated the  proceeds  to  his  own  use,  all  of  which 
he  spent  in  unsuccessful  speculations.  The  princi- 
pal sufferers  by  this  fraud  are  the  Rothschilds,  to 
whom  the  shares  belonged.  The  chief  criminal 
and  two  of  his  confederates  made  their  way  to 
New  York,  where  they  have  been  arrested. — A 
number  of  arrests  have  been  made  of  persons 
charged  with  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the 
Emperor. The  affairs  of  Italy  remain  unset- 
tled; but  it  is  reported  that  France  and  England 
are  on  the  point  of  taking  decided  steps  in  refer- 
ence to  Naples. An  insurrection  broke  out  on 

the  3d  of  September  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restore  the  Can- 
ton to  Prussia,  from  which  it  was  detached  in  1848. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  the  Swiss  Diet  resolved  to 

resist  all  similar  projects. The  Coronation  of 

the  Emperor  of  Russia  took  place  at  Moscow,  Sep- 
tember 7,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  It  wTas 
observed  that  the  French  Minister  was  received 
with  much  greater  cordiality  than  was  manifested 
toward  those  of  England  and  Austria.  The  Em- 
peror signalized  the  occasion  by  granting  an  am- 
nesty to  those  implicated  in  the  political  disturb- 
ances from  1825  to  1831,  and  exempting  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  empire  from  conscription  for 
four  years,  besides  granting  various  other  conces- 
sions. 


Utoq  Bate. 


The  Rifle,  Ax,  and  Saddle-bags,  by  William  Hen- 
ry Milburn.  (Published  by  Derby  and  Jack- 
son.) A  selection  from  the  popular  lectures  which 
have  given  the  author  a  wide  celebrity  is  present- 
ed in  this  agreeable  volume.  Mr.  Milburn,  as  we 
learn  from  the  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Clintock,  lost  the  use  of  his  sight,  to  a  great 
degree,  by  injuries  received  in  early  childhood. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  nearly  blind,  but  in 
spite  of  this  disadvantage  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  intellectual  pursuits  with  eminent  success.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  having  made  great  proficiency 
as  a  student,  he  commenced  his  public  life  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  for  two  years  suffered  al- 
most incredible  hardships  among  the  cabins  of  the 
West.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  appeared  in  the 
Northern  States  as  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
Western  education.  His  rare  social  virtues,  no 
less  than  his  brilliant  mental  endowments,  secured 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  every  where  received  with  enthusiasm. 
On  his  journey  to  the  North  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  members  of  Congress,  with  whom 
he  was  a  fellow-passenger  on  board  of  an  Ohio 
River  steamboat.     He  was  invited  to  perform  di- 


vine service  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  took  occasion  to  administer  a  well-merited 
rebuke  to  the  members  of  Congress,  who  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  during  the  passage  by  their 
profanity,  intemperance,  and  riotous  behavior. 
These  gentlemen  took  the  expostulations  of  the 
fearless  preacher  in  good  part,  and  before  leaving 
the  boat  insisted  on  his  accepting  a  purse  of  mone3r 
which  they  had  made  up  as  a  tribute  to  his  cour- 
age and  eloquence.  Nor  did  their  acquaintance 
with  him  end  here.  On  arriving  at  Washington 
they  exerted  their  influence  to  make  him  chaplain 
to  Congress,  and  by  his  election  to  that  office  his 
name  became  familiar  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
His  delicate  health,  however,  decided  him  to  seek 
a  change  of  residence,  and  in  1847  he  went  to  Ala- 
bama for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate.  He  was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  that  State, 
and  for  six  years  labored  assiduously  in  the  cities 
of  Mobile  and  Montgomery.  In  four  years  of  that 
time  he  preached  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dis- 
courses, and  traveled  over  sixty  thousand  miles. 
But  his  blindness  proved  a  great  impediment  to 
the  discharge  of  his  functions  as  an  itinerant  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Church.    In  the  summer  of 
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accordingly,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  that  city.  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  such  churches  as  needed 
occasional  services,  and  to  the  delivery  of  public 
lectures.  "With  the  latter  held  preoccupied  by 
many  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated  men  in  the 
country,  the  experiment  was  one  of  no  little  bold- 
ness ;  but  the  result  has  justified  the  attempt,  and 
in  this  new  sphere  of  labor  Mr.  Milburn  has  al- 
ready attained  an  eminent  rank. 

The  work  now  presented  to  the  public  forms  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  industry,  good  sense, 
and  admirable  powers  of  rhetoric.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  pictures  of  Western  life, 
which  glow  with  the  splendor  of  a  summer  sunset 
on  the  prairie.  The  lectures  on  the  "Triumph  of 
Genius  over  Blindness"  and  on  the  "  Sphere  of 
Woman,"  are  crowded  with  appropriate  informa- 
tion and  rich  in  suggestive  remark.  Under  the 
title  of  "  French  Chivalry  in  the  Southwest,"  an 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  early  French 
explorations  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  en- 
livened with  a  variety  of  stirring  historical  anec- 
dotes. Mr.  Milburn,  who  now  appears  before  the 
public  for  the  first  time  as  an  author,  has  abundant 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of 
his  venture.  His  volume  will  be  read  with  en- 
hanced interest  as  the  production  of  a  blind  man, 
but  it  needs  not  the  claim  of  that  infirmity  to  se- 
cure the  sympathy  of  its  readers.  In  its  union  of 
intelligence,  vivacity,  and  genial  feeling,  it  pre- 
sents an  intrinsic  attractiveness  which  will  give  it 
a  passport  to  the  approval  of  the  public  aside  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  origin. 

Life  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  by  Charles  K. 
M'Harg.  (Published  by  C.  Scribner.)  Talley- 
rand was  one  of  those  mysterious  demonic  charac- 
ters that  exert  a  strange  fascination  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  although  showing  no  trace  of  the  moral 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  idea  of  genuine 
manhood.  He  was  thorough^  selfish,  devoid  of 
all  religious  faith,  licentious  in  his  habits,  flexible 
in  his  principles,  a  wily  diplomatist,  and  a  scoffer 
at  every  generous  and  elevated  sentiment ;  yet  his 
wit,  his  keenness,  his  mental  subtlety,  his  polit- 
ical audacity,  his  social  recklessness,  have  given 
a  prestige  to  his  name  that  makes  every  anecdote 
and  incident  relating  to  his  life  a  matter  of  intense 
and  perpetual  curiosity.  Hitherto,  no  complete 
biography  of  TallejTand  has  been  published  either 
in  French  or  English.  He  is  understood  to  have 
left  copious  "  Memoirs"  of  his  life  and  times,  which, 
by  the  conditions  of  his  will,  can  not  be  made  pub- 
lic before  the  year  1868.  The  intimate  friends 
who  have  seen  portions  of  this  work  in  manuscript 
represent  it  as  full  of  piquant  anecdotes  and  graphic 
narratives,  throwing  a  brilliant  light  on  the  history 
of  his  eminent  compatriots  as  well  as  his  own,  dur- 
ing a  career  of  over  eighty  years.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  this  biography  has  probably  prevented  any 
attempt  to  occupy  the  same  ground  in  French  lit- 
erature. Few  materials,  accordingly,  existed  for 
the  composition  of  the  present  work.  The  author 
has  evidently  made  diligent  use  of  those  which 
were  at  hand,  and  has  succeeded  in  working  them 
np  into  a  lively  and  graceful  narrative,  lie  has 
been  magnetized,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  bis  Bubject,  and  has  placed  the  character 
•if  Talleyrand  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  that 
in  which  it  has  been  generally  regarded  by  (hose 
familiar  with  his  political  course.     Still  he  makes 


no  attempt  to  throw  a  gloss  over  the  vices  which 
were  imbedded  in  the  exuberant  nature  of  the 
princely  diplomatist,  or  to  confuse  the  perceptions 
of  the  reader  by  sporting  with  moral  distinctions. 

The  Golden  Dagon,  or  Up  and  Down  the  Jrri- 
waddi,  by  Ax  Amkiucan.  (Published  by  Dix 
and  Edwards.)  The  anonymous  American  who 
here  describes  his  experiences  in  Burmah  exhib- 
its an  almost  reckless  love  of  adventure,  and  never 
declines  making  an  acquaintance  with  odd  scenes 
on  the  score  of  their  novel  character,  or  of  peril  in 
their  pursuit.  He  is  apparently  a  free,  bold,  out- 
spoken individual,  with  little  respect  for  ancient 
prejudices,  and  accustomed  to  make  himself  at 
home  even  under  the  most  startling  circumstances. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  meets  with  many 
wonderful  incidents,  and  often  allows  his  pen  to 
run  riot  in  describing  his  reminiscences.  His  nar- 
rative never  palls  upon  the  sense  of  his  readers, 
but  furnishes  a  constant  stimulus  to  curiosity  by 
its  rapid  succession  of  strange  adventures.  The 
first  inkling  we  obtain  of  his  whereabouts  shows 
us  the  traveler  pensively  smoking  his  cheroot  in  a 
shady  veranda  at  Hong  Kong.  He  had  made  his 
way  to  that  unfragrant  locality  from  San  Francisco, 
taking  a  look  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  voy- 
age, and  was  now  left  alone  in  China,  with  nothing 
to  cheer  his  solitude  but  the  consciousness  of  a  vir- 
tuous life  and  the  fumes  of  a  fascinating  cigar. 
He  was  interrupted  in  his  meditations  one  fine 
afternoon  by  a  visit  from  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's  steamers, 
who  incontinently  offered  him  the  situation  of 
surgeon  on  board  his  ship.  The  proposal  was  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  without  any  elaborate 
ceremonies,  a  few  hours  found  our  pleasant  adven- 
turer on  duty  in  the  sick  bay  of  the  Company's 
steam-vessel  Phlegethon.  The  vessel  was  under 
orders  of  immediate  departure  for  Calcutta.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  anchor  was  weighed,  steam 
put  on,  and  the  course  taken  across  the  China  Sea 
to  Singapore.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  had 
reached  that  port,  and  were  soon  off  again  to  Pe- 
nang,  whence  they  sailed  the  morning  after  their 
arrival  for  Burmah,  under  pretense  of  taking  in 
coal  and  water.  Our  Yankee  waif  found  himself 
landed  on  an  unlooked-for  shore,  and  although  it 
was  not  so  "  nominated  in  the  bond,"  was  soon 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  enormities  of  a  Bur- 
mese campaign. 

The  first  serious  business  in  which  the  surgeon 
of  the  Phlegethon  was  called  to  bear  a  part  was  the 
storming  of  Rangoon  and  Dallah,  by  a  fleet  of 
seventeen  war-steamers  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. This  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  both  cities.  The  smell 
of  gunpowder  with  which  he  was  here  favored  A\as 
but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  "sup  of  horrors" 
which  he  afterward  experienced.  His  account  of 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  which  he  passed  through 
borders  upon  the  marvelous,  and  shows  an  almost 
superhuman  power  in  battling  with  peril  in  a  des- 
perate environment. 

The  Golden  Dagon,  from  which  the  volume 
takes  its  name,  is  the  great  Pagoda  of  Rangoon,  an 
octagonal  structure  of  solid  masonry,  gilded  from 
base  to  pinnacle,  and  forming  the  centre  of  an  area 
of  fortification  four  miles  square.  It  is  the  most 
magnificent  pagoda  in  the  Burman  empire,  con- 
cealing beneath  its  ponderous  foundation  millions 
of  rupees  in  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  priests  from  the  fanatical  vie- 
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tims  of  their  superstition.  An  old  English  writer, 
describing  this  temple  as  it  was  nearly  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  ago,  remarks  that  M  it  is  of  wonder- 
ful bigness,  and  all  gilded  from  the  foot  to  the  top. 
It  is  the  fairest  place,  as  I  suppose,  that  is  in  the 
world;  it  standeth  very  high,  and  there  are  four 
ways  to  it,  which  along  are  set  with  trees  of  fruits 
in  such  wise  that  a  man  may  go  in  the  shade  about 
two  miles  in  length." 

Modern  Greece,  by  Henry  M.  Baird,  M.A. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  After  a 
year's  residence  at  Athens,  for  the  prosecution  of 
special  studies,  and  repeated  and  extensive  tours, 
both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Northern  Greece,  Mr. 
Baird  has  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations 
in  this  volume.  It  furnishes  a  valuable  exposi- 
tion of  the  Modern  Greek  Literature,  and  copious 
descriptions  of  the  customs  and  manners,  religious 
faith  and  ceremonies,  and  the  state  of  popular  edu- 
cation among  the  people  of  the  country.  Among 
other  topics  of  interest,  a  full  account  is  given  of 
the  controversy  between  Dr.  Jonas  King  and  the 
Athenian  Government.  Mr.  Baird  takes  a  more 
favorable  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
Greece  than  many  recent  travelers;  but  we  do  not 
perceive  that  his  statements  are  colored  by  his 
evident  sympathy  with  the  interesting  race  which 
he  describes.  His  book  shows  internal  proofs  of 
accuracy  and  impartiality,  and  with  its  freedom 
from  inflation  of  style,  will  prove  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  library  of  modern  travels. 

Life  in  the  Itinerancy  (published  by  Miller,  Or- 
ton,  and  Mulligan),  is  a  lively  record  of  a  faithful 
and  protracted  service  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Methodists.  Though  clothed  in  a 
fictitious  costume,  the  incidents  bear  too  genuine 
a  stamp  of  real  life  to  be  regarded  as  the  inven- 
tions of  fancy.  They  are  drawn  not  only  from  the 
public  career  of  the  relater  of  the  narrative,  but 
from  the  varied  experience  of  domestic  life.  Few 
of  the  many  volumes  which  have  recently  been 
devoted  to  the  delineation  of  life  in  the  pastorate, 
reveal  so  fully  the  nature  of  the  trials  which  arise 
from  the  inadequacy  of  clerical  support,  and  the 
inconsiderateness  and  cruelty  of  officious  spirits 
among  the  people.  If  any  readers  have  cherished 
the  hallucination  that  the  path  of  the  Christian 
minister  is  strewed  with  roses  and  poppies,  they 
will  be  undeceived  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical,  by 
Professor  Draper,  consists  of  the  lectures  given 
by  the  author  for  many  years  in  the  University, 
and  now  collected  into  a  handsome  volume  with  a 
great  variety  of  illustrations.  The  work  is  char- 
acterized by  its  natural  and  lucid  method,  its  free- 
dom from  theoretical  discussions,  its  compact  and 
forcible  style,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  has  em- 
bodied the  actual  results  attained  by  the  most  emi- 
nent cultivators  of  the  science,  without  any  pre- 
tentious displays  of  historical  erudition.  The  au- 
thor makes  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  materials 
of  which  this  volume  is  composed  ;  nor  would  that 
quality  be  a  merit  in  a  work  with  the  purpose  of 
the  present.  The  subject  is  treated  with  the  ex- 
actness and  rigor  of  the  methods  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. No  use  is  made  of  the  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions which  have  heretofore  embarrassed  the 
science  of  Physiology  as  well  as  of  Astronomy  and 
Chemistry.  At  the  same  time,  the  light!  of  his- 
tory are  not  neglected  in  their  bearing  on  the  ex- 
position of  human  organization.  The  general  views 
presented  by  the  author  are  free  from  technical  i 


phraseology,  and  challenge  the  attention  of  think- 
ers in  every  department  of  intelligence.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  Perth  Amboy, 
by  William  A.  Whitehead.  (D.  Appleton  and 
Co.)  The  example  of  Mr.  Whitehead  in  collect- 
ing the  interesting  remains  of  local  history  pre- 
served in  this  volume,  are  worthy  of  praise  and 
imitation.  It  contains  many  curious  reminiscences 
of  the  early  settlors  of  New  Jersey,  arranged  in  a 
form  which  is  at  once  agreeable  to  the  reader  and 
convenient  for  reference.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  a  notice  of  William  Franklin,  the  last 
colonial  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  only  son 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  though  born  out  of  marriage, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  the  companion  and  as- 
sistant of  his  father  in  his  various  scientific  pur- 
suits. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he 
took  sides  with  the  British  Government,  was  ar- 
rested as  an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  during  the 
Avhole  of  the  struggle  remained  in  a  state  of 
estrangement  from  his  father.  A  variety  of  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  his  career  are  related 
by  Mr.  Whitehead.  The  whole  volume  is  rich  in 
biographical  notices,  and  will  be  welcome  to  the 
lovers  of  antiquarian  and  genealogical  research. 

The  Martyr  of  Sumatra :  A  Memoir  of  Henry 
Lyman.  (Published  by  R.  Carter  and  Brothers.) 
The  subject  of  this  interesting  memoir,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  sisterly  affection, 
was  a  native  of  Northampton,  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1829,  and  after  pursuing  a  course 
of  theological  studies  at  Andover,  sailed  for  Bata- 
via,  as  a  missionary  to  the  East,  in  1833.  He  re- 
sided for  several  months  at  Batavia,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Malay  language,  and  early 
in  the  spring  of  1834  undertook  a  tour  of  explora- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission  in 
the  Batta  country  of  Sumatra.  With  his  compan- 
ion, Munson,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ferocious  can- 
nibals of  that  region — a  wild  and  blood-thirsty 
race,  of  whom  a  graphic  account  is  given  in  the 
recent  "  Travels"  of  Ida  PfeifFer.  Mr.  Lyman  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  decision  and  energy  of  char- 
acter, of  ardent  religious  faith,  and  of  singular  de- 
votion to  the  cause  in  whose  service  he  met  with 
an  early  death.  The  volume  now  published  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  Christian  biography,  and  worthily 
records  the  heroic  career  of  one  who  was  fully  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 

Knights  and  their  Days,  by  Dr.  Doran.  (Pub- 
lished by  Redfield.)  Dr.  Doran  is  a  lively,  pleas- 
ant historical  gossip,  and  well  understands  the  art 
of  concocting  the  odds-and-ends  of  literature  into 
an  agreeable  narrative.  He  is  rapid  and  super- 
ficial, not  seldom  inaccurate,  and  with  no  definite 
aim  in  his  writings  but  to  furnish  entertainment 
for  an  idle  hour.  In  this  volume  he  has  collected 
a  variety  of  anecdotes  concerning  the  days  of 
knighthood,  throwing  them  together  in  splendid 
disorder,  which  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  lovers 
of  miscellaneous  and  desultory  reading. 

Two  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the,  American 
Union,  by  IIf.nkv  Reed,  am  published  by  Parry 
ami  M'Millan,  discussing  the  antecedents  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  calm  and  reverent  style 
characteristic  of  that  lamented  scholar.  The  au- 
thor endeavors  to  trace  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  thence  to  derive  an 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  its  preservation. 
His  views  are  presented  in  a  lucid  and  impressive 
form,  and  in  a  tone  of  earnest  patriotism. 
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AN  ELECTIVE  JUDICIARY.— About  ten 
years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  was  seized 
with  one  of  those  periodical  fever  fits  that  seem  to 
belong  to  our  political  system,  and  she  resolved  to 
amend  her  Constitution.  The  chief  subjects  of  in- 
terest and  excitement  at  the  time  were  three-fold  : 
to  impose  checks  upon  the  State  expenditures — to 
diminish  the  poAver  of  the  Executive — and  to  re- 
form the  judicial  system  of  the  State. 

With  the  first  of  these  subjects  we  have  nothing 
now  to  do ;  the  second  is  worthy  of  an  elaborate 
examination,  but  is  much  too  extensive  to  admit 
of  it  here.  So  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  re- 
form of  the  judiciary,  it  may  briefly  be  said  that 
the  Convention  of  1846  found  the  Governor  of  New 
York  a  stately  and  powerful  official,  his  hands  full 
of  nominations  and  offices,  the  head  of  a  strong 
central  government :  they  left  him  without  a  place 
to  give,  or  an  office  to  recommend  to,  a  single 
member  of  an  ill-cemented  and  headless  adminis- 
tration; with  scarcely  one  real  power  left  except 
that  of  pardon — a  sort  of  head-turnkey  of  the  State 
— holding  in  one  hand  the  key  of  Sing  Sing,  and 
in  the  other  that  of  Auburn ;  like  Scott's  Fairserv- 
ice,  in  "  Rob  Roy,"  who  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
Highlanders  a  well-looking  gentleman's  gentle- 
man, and  came  out  of  them  plundered  and  plucked 
to  a  beggarly  scarecrow.  All  the  offices  that  had 
been  in  his  gift,  judicial  or  administrative,  were 
made  elective  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  whole 
principle  of  central  executive  power  and  responsi- 
bility was  destroyed  at  a  blow. 

Whatever  interest  was  felt  by  the  people  of  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  the  State  finances  or  of  the 
gubernatorial  power,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
Convention  of  1846  would  never  have  been  called 
into  being  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  and  gen- 
eral desire  of  the  lawyers  throughout  the  State  to 
obtain  a  thorough  reform  of  the  judiciary.  The 
great  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  very  ably  and  honestly 
administered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — ever  since 
the  Convention  of  1821 ;  but  the  delays  of  justice 
had  become  very  great,  and  some  of  the  judicial  of- 
ficers themselves  had  very  unwisely  set  their  faces 
like  flints  against  any  considerable  modification 
of  the  then  existing  system.  No  voice  was  raised 
against  the  ability  or  integrity  of  the  men  who  then 
filled  the  great  judicial  offices;  nobody  disputed 
t  heir  learning  or  their  purity ;  but  the  arrears  were 
scandalous,  and  a  source  of  annoyance  both  to  law- 
yer and  to  litigant.  So  that,  after  bearing  this 
state  of  things  with  considerable  equanimity  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  the  more  active  and  influential  part 
of  the  bar  was  gradually  drawn  into  the  movement, 
which  resulted  in  the  call  of  the  Convention.  The 
result  of  the  proceedings  amazed  every  body.  If 
there  was  ever  a  set  of  men  who  got  more  than 
they  asked  for,  and  did  not  get  what  they  did  ask 
for,  it  was  the  lawyers  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  had  been  a  general  call  for  the  abolition  or 
restriction  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  but  instead  of  one,  with  his  eight  or  ten  as- 
sistants, the  Convention  created  upward  of  sixty 
chancellors,  or  judges,  with  the  full  attributes  of  that 
office.  There  had  been  no  general  outcry  against 
the  common  law  procedure ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  Convention  the  Avhole  practice  of  the  common 


law  was  swept  away.  The  chief  aim  of  the  reform 
movement  had  been  to  obtain  an  efficient  system 
for  trying  and  hearing  causes,  which  should  keep 
the  calendars  clear ;  and  we  have  got  one  in  which 
the  arrears  are  accumulating  on  every  side.  There 
had  been  no  suspicion  expressed  of  the  integrity 
of  the  judicial  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  but  those  offices  fell  in  the  general  wreck 
of  his  powers,  and  the  judges  were  made  elective 
directly  by  the  people. 

The  results  of  the  movement  in  New  York  speed- 
ily made  themselves  felt  in  the  other  States.  Our 
political  complaints  are  very  apt  to  be  epidemic. 
The  infection,  in  this  case,  spread  like  wild-fire. 
The  new  Code  of  Procedure  has  been  adopted  or 
imitated  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
election  of  judges  has  been  introduced  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  procedure.  We  be- 
lieve them  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  beneficial. 
We  are  even  yet,  after  a  period  as  long  as  the  Tro- 
jan War,  in  the  midst  of  chaos ;  but  we  believe 
that  out  of  that  chaos  order  will  be  ultimately 
educed,  provided  always  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  character  and  influence  of  the  bench  be  not 
broken  down.  The  distinction  between  common 
law  and  equity  was  absurd  in  reason,  and  inde- 
fensible except  upon  the  simple  ground  of  long  es- 
tablishment; and  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  our 
reforms  were  well  planned,  even  if  not,  as  is  gener- 
ally charged,  well  executed,  is  that  nearly  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  common  law  procedure  have  been 
within  the  last  few  years  swept  away  in  England. 

We  propose  to  confine  our  remarks  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  system  of  popular  election  as 
applied  to  the  judiciary.  We  have  now  lived  under 
it  for  about  ten  years.  In  ten  years  more  we  shall 
have  another  convention  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  examining  the 
subject,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  how  the  sys- 
tem works.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  among  its 
admirers.  Our  aversion  to  it  may  indeed  be  in- 
discriminating  and  unreasonable.  If  so,  its  de- 
fenders and  approvers  will  no  doubt  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  from  the  conflict  of  views  truth 
will  be  elicited. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  system, 
it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have  a  correct  idea  ©f 
the  general  operations  of  our  courts  of  justice ;  and 
yet  this  is  difficult.  The  members  of  the  bar  are, 
it  is  true,  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  things ;  they 
carry  in  their  mind's  eye  a  lively  picture  of  the 
quiet,  orderly,  decorous,  regular,  systematic,  court- 
eous way  in  which  matters  are  there  conducted ; 
but  how  to  convey  to  the  mass  of  the  public  out  of 
doors  a  correct  notion  of  what  goes  on  inside? 
There  is  one  pretty  efficient  means.  Our  reporters 
of  the  press  are  daguerreotypists,  in  their  way ;  our 
daily  papers  receive  and  preserve  a  true  copy  of 
the  most  salient  points  of  the  shifting  scene  of  fo- 
rensic life.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  from  the 
reports  of  the  daily  press,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  some  few  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which 
things  are  managed  in  our  temples  of  justice.  For 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  them  the  Beau- 
ties or  the  Forum. 
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In  October  of  last  year  a  member  ®f  the  city 
government  was  indicted  in  the  Supreme  Court  for 
corruption.  The  trial  was  opened  by  the  following 
scene.  The  Counsel  for  the  defense  rises  to  address 
the  Court. 

Judge.  "  What  is  your  suggestion,  Sir?" 

Mr. .  "It  is  that  your  Honor  should  not  try 

this  cause. 

Judge. 

Mr. . — 


"  State  your  reasons,  Sir." 
-  then  proceeded  to  read  an  affidavit, 
stating  that  A.  B.  (the  sitting  Judge)  would  be  a 
material  witness,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Judge  overruled  the  objection,  stating  that 
he  could  understand  why  it  was  taken,  and  the  trial 
proceeded.  When  it  was  over,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  charge,  the  Counsel, 

Mr. ,  said,  "  The  charge  is  concluded?" 

Judge.  "Yes,  Sir;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  allow 
it  to  be  argued  further." 

Mr.  . .  "I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  argu- 
ment ;  but  I  here  except  to  your  Honor's  having  ex- 
pressed your  opinion  as  to  the  facts  in  this  case." 

Judge.  "The  jury  will  weigh  the  evidence  on 
that  point." 

Mr. .  "I  know;  but  I  except,  and  I  spe- 
cifically except  to  each  and  every  opinion  which  the 
Court  has  expressed  to  the  jury  as  to  the  facts  of 
this  case." 

In  November,  1855,  the  City  Judge  was  tried 
for  corruption.  The  verdict  was  "Not  guilty" 
coupled  with  this  extraordinary  appendage  :  "And 
the  jury  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
entry  of  the  nolle  prosequi  by  the  City  Judge  he 
has  been  guilty  of  irregularity ;  and  it  is  the  unan- 
imous recommendation  of  the  jury  that  Judge 
. resign."     And  he  did  resign. 

In  December,  1855,  a  party  was  tried  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  murder.  After  the  charge  was 
concluded,  the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  rose  and 
said:  "I  supposed  that  the  last  duty  to  be  per- 
formed for  our  client  would  have  been  performed 
by  my  learned  associate  (who  had  summed  up  for 
the  defense) ;  and  such  would  have  been  the  case 
if  your  Honor  had  not  given  a  detailed  narrative 
to  the  jury,  in  which  certain  facts  are  assumed  to 
be  proved  that  are  the  very  facts  which  we  deny, 
and  are  here  in  issue.  /  know  the  jury  have  too 
much  intelligence  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  assumptions 
of  the  Court."  Then  followed  a  long  series  of  ex- 
ceptions to  statements  of  facts  made  by  the  Judge 
in  his  charge,  and  the  Counsel  closed  by  saying,  "  I 
except  to  your  Honor's  observation  that  my  asso- 
ciate occupied  nine  hours  in  addressing  the  jury. 
That  was  a  sort  of  implication  that  we  knew  our 
case  hopeless.  /  am  sure  the  jury  will  spurn  the 
insinuation." 

In  March,  1856,  a  divorce  case  was  tried  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the 
course  of  it  the  following  performance  took  place: 

Mr.. A ,  for  the  plaintiff",  offered  to  show  that 

the  defendant  made  use  of  the  most  indelicate  ex- 
pressions that  a  female  could  be  guilty  of,  at  the 
same  time  raising  up  her  clothes  and  exposing  her* 
self.  Mr.  A (as  the  reporter  states)  used  an- 
other word  instead  of  "herself"  in  defining  the  ob- 
ject exposed,  but  the  language  can  not  be  repeat- 
ed.    (Expressions  of  dissent  and  hisses  in  Court.) 

Mr.  B ,  for  the  defense,  pronounced  the  of- 
fer of  Counsel  an  insult  to  the  Court,  the  jury,  and 
the  community. 

Mr.  A .  "You  are  a  vagabond,  or  you  would 

not  say  so." 
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Mr.  B .  "You  ought  to  be  turned  out  of 

Court." 

The  Court  said  that  if  he  heard  any  repetition  of 
such  language  he  would  turn  the  Counsel  out  of 
Court. 

In  January,  1856,  the  City  Hall  of  the  city  of 
New  York  was  the  scene  of  a  dramatic  spectacle 
of  an  entirely  novel  character,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic were  indebted  to  the  principle  of  election.  The 
seat  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
contested  by  two  candidates,  both  claiming  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  popular  vote ;  both  claiming 
the  right  under  the  provision  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution. Both  asserted  their  right  to  sit.  One  of 
them  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  opposition,  as 
was  understood,  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  incum- 
bents, and  a  large  audience  was  convened  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  the  intruder  committed  for 
contempt,  and  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  thus  seeing 
an  alleged  judge  of  the  Court  walk  out  of  it  in  cus- 
tody of  the  sheriff.  That  the  scene  did  not  come 
off  was  owing  to  the  nerve  of  the  candidate,  and 
to  the  discretion  or  want  of  nerve  of  the  other 
members  of  the  bench ;  and  the  question  of  right 
between  these  two  contestants  is  at  this  moment 
undecided. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  condition  of  our  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  is  well  expressed  by 
the  following  fact:  In  the  course  of  the  present 
year  a  man  wras  killed  in  a  prize  fight  near  the 
city.  At  the  inquest,  the  coroner,  after  stating  the 
evidence  against  certain  persons  engaged  in  the 
transaction,  closed  as  follows :  "  I  am  uncertain 
whether  the  ultimate  trial  of  those  included  in  your 
verdict  will  come  before  the  authorities  of  New 
Jersey  or  of  this  county.  If  the  persons  implicated 
are  tried  before  our  Court  of  Sessions  they  icill  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves,  as  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  in  this  city  to  convict  a  person  charged  with 
any  other  crime  than  that  of  theft.  However,  by 
bringing  in  a  true  verdict  in  this  case  you  will 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you  have 
done  your  duty,  whatever  may  be  the  results." 

Nor  are  these  spectacles  confined  to  our  city. 
In  New  Orleans  the  following  little  circumstance 
took  place  in  April  last.  Judge  R has  an  al- 
tercation in  Court  with  a  Mr.  D .     The  next 

clay  the  Judge  is  accosted  in  the  street  by  Mr. 

D ,  who,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  says, 

"  I  wish  you  to  make  me  an  apology  for  what  you 

did  yesterday  in  Court."     Judge  R replied, 

"You  have  mistaken  me  if  you  expect  to  get  me 
to  make  any  apology  for  my  official  conduct;" 
whereupon  he  was  instantly  struck  several  times 

with  great  rapidity  by  Mr.  D ,  on  the  head  and 

shoulders,  with  a  heavily  loaded  cane. 

These  are  but  a  sample  of  similar  occurrences, 
of  which  any  number  might  be  collected  by  a  care- 
ful revision  of  our  papers ;  and  how  many  of  a  like 
character  escape  the  reporters  altogether  those  fa- 
miliar with  our  tribunals  very  well  know. 

The  scenes  above  described  have  occurred  within 
the  laf^t  few  months;  and  we  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  witnessed 
before  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  election. 

We  have  not  given  the  names  of  any  of  the 
prominent  parties,  because  individuals  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question ;  nor  do  we  at  all 
desire  to  ascribe  blame  to  any  particular  person. 
Nor,  indeed,  do  we  impute  blame  to  any  person. 
Our  quarrel  is  with  the  system.  The  simple  infer- 
ence we  wish  to  make  is.  that  the  bench  does  not 
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command  the  respect  of  the  bar,  and  does  not  con- 
trol the  bar;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  only  to  re- 
peat our  statement,  that  no  such  scenes  as  these 
can  be  found  to  have  occurred  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  organization. 

In  justice  to  truth  it  must  also  be  said  that  the 
state  of  things  is  not  nearly  as  bad  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts as  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Like  causes  will 
always  produce  like  effects,  but  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  country  is  far  more  healthy  than  that 
of  a  metropolis  like  ours.  The  weeds  do  not  germ- 
inate so  rapidly,  nor  come  to  maturity  so  soon. 
The  evils  of  any  portion  of  our  system  will  make 
themselves  apparent  much  more  speedily,  and  ex- 
hibit a  much  greater  magnitude  in  the  town  than 
in  the  country. 

When,  however,  we  talk  of  our  judicial  system, 
and  of  the  chief  influences  that  bear  upon  it,  we 
are  to  recollect  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  all 
comprised  within  the  elective  principle.  The  char- 
acter of  the  magistracy  is  affected  by  three  great 
causes,  all  of  which  are  to  be  taken  into  view  when 
we  consider  the  nature  and  probable  results  of  the 
system.     These  are : 

First,  The  mode  of  creation. 

Second,  The  tenure  of  the  office. 

Third,  The  salary  attached  to  it. 

First,  as  to  the  Mode  of  Creation. — Judicial  offi- 
cers, like  all  the  other  agents  of  administration, 
must  derive  their  power,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign  is  here  the 
people;  should,  then,  the  judges  be  created  direct- 
ly by  the  people  acting  in  their  primary  capacity, 
or  should  they,  like  many  other  ministerial  agents, 
be  appointed  by  an  officer — a  governor,  for  instance, 
who  is  himself  the  creature  of  popular  suffrage  ? 
or  should  the  appointment  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lative bodies  directly  ?  Should  the  claims  of  the 
judge  be  discussed  in  a  popular  nominating  con- 
vention, subject  to  all  the  intrigues  which  agitate 
those  bodies,  and  then  passed  upon  by  the  people 
at  large  ?  or  should  they  be  submitted,  in  the  first 
place,  to  an  executive  officer,  and  decided  on  after- 
ward by  some  senate,  or  other  body  of  delegated 
popular  authority  ?  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  three  systems  of  appointment  have  been,  and 
are  being  tried.  In  some  of  the  States  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  senate  or  other  legislative  body.  In 
others,  they  are  elected  directly  by  the  Legislature. 
In  others,  again,  we,  as  in  New  York,  have  them 
elected  by  the  people  at  large.  Of  these  modes, 
which  is  the  best,  or  can  a  better  than  either  be 
devised  ? 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  answer  the  question  in 
either  way.  We  have  witnessed  scandalous  ap- 
pointments by  executive  officers  and  by  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  have  seen  most  preposterous  nom- 
inations made  by  popular  conventions.  The  same 
influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  popular 
convention  will  always,  to  some  extent,  be  made 
to  act  on  an  executive  chief  magistrate,  or  on  a 
Legislature. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  appointments  or 
elections  either  by  a  governor  or  legislative  bodies. 
There  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  total  absence  of 
publicity ;  nothing  is  known,  generally,  till  the 
appointment  is  made,  and  then  it  is  too  late  for 
remonstrance.  Our  chief  magistrates  are  too  often 
mere  politicians,  and  the  offices  in  their  gift  will 
generally  be  distributed  among  their  adherents  with 
a  single  eye  to  political  service ;  while  in  a  Legis- 


lature the  election  of  a  judge  becomes  inevitably 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  cabal  and  log-rolling 
which  forms  the  atmosphere  of  these  bodies.  In 
some  of  the  old  and  smaller  States,  indeed,  the 
judges  have  been  elected  annually,  and  the  sys- 
tem appears  to  work  well,  for  the  same  persons 
seem  to  be  re-elected  in  indefinite  succession.  But 
these  are  rather  exceptional  cases ;  the  result  of  long 
usage,  established  in  sparse  and  agricultural  popu- 
lations before  party  politics  had  taken  such  demo- 
niac possession  of  us  as  they  have  now.  It  would 
seem  very  unpromising  to  attempt  to  introduce 
any  such  mode  as  annual  election,  as  a  new  thing, 
and  in  our  more  populous  States.  We  might  al- 
most as  well,  in  New  York,  for  instance,  draw  the 
judiciary  by  lot,  perhaps  better.  These  systems 
are  all  environed  by  difficulty. 

It  is  often  said  that,  in  this  country,  and  in  our 
time,  the  creation  of  the  judiciary  by  popular  elec- 
tion is  the  least  objectionable  feature  of  our  pres- 
ent system,  and  that,  if  other  things  were  rightly 
ordered,  it  would  be  the  best  mode  that  could  be 
adopted.  The  arguments  are  briefly  these :  It  is 
said  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the 
people  that  we  have  to  govern,  and  the  institutions 
under  which  we  live.  As  far  as  regards  men,  no- 
thing can  be  more  fluctuating  than  our  whole  or- 
ganization; the  executive  who  wields  the  entire 
power  of  the  State  to-day  wras  utterly  unknown  last 
year,  and  next  year  may  very  probably  be  a  private 
citizen,  without  credit  and  without  influence.  The 
legislators  who  assemble  around  him  appear  and 
disappear  like  the  supernumeraries  on  the  boards 
of  a  theatre ;  nobody  notices  their  exits  or  their 
entrances.  It  is  idle  to  expect,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, any  thing  of  the  permanent  character  which 
distinguishes  an  old  oligarchy  or  an  ancient  mon- 
archy. 

In  the  ancient  republics  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  judiciary,  seems  to  have 
been  carried  much  further  than  we  have  ever 
thought  of  extending  it.  The  Greek  dikastcries, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Socrates  and  Anaxago- 
ras,  were,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  enormous 
juries,  taken,  like  ours,  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, but,  unlike  ours,  sitting  without  any  presiding 
magistrate  to  control  their  impulses  or  to  prescribe 
the  law.  In  Rome  the  praetor  was  an  officer  cho- 
sen by  annual  election,  and  the  judices,  or  referees, 
who  determined  the  causes,  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  insisted,  too,  that  the  reasons  are  strong 
why,  in  this  country  of  all  others,  the  judiciary 
should  obtain  the  full  prestige,  and  receive  the 
full  support  that  is  conveyed  in  the  great  idea  of 
popular  sovereignty.  All  classes,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  feeble,  sooner  or  later, 
come  before  the  tribunal  of  justice ;  its  decrees 
affect  the  humblest  individual,  and  control  the 
strongest  combinations  of  men ;  and  in  this  coun- 
try, where  it  has  no  strong  executive  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  force  publique  to  call  to  its  aid,  the  judi- 
ciary is  powerless  unless  sustained  by  the  great 
current  of  opinion.  Its  miserable  posse  of  sheriffs 
and  constables  are  impotent  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
unless  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  they  realty 
and  truly  represent  the  popular  will;  and  it  is 
urged  that  this  is  in  no  wray  so  well  to  be  attained 
as  by  making  the  judge  the  direct  creation  of  the 
elective  franchise. 

In  these  general  positions  we  concur — we  must 
try  to  maintain  our  fidelity  to  the  great  ideas 
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upon  which  this  government  is  based,  notwith- 
standing the  "rubs  and  botches  in  the  work;" 
— notwithstanding  the  fears  of  alarmists  and  the 
real  causes  of  apprehension  that  may  exist  as 
to  the  future  working  of  our  general  system,  we 
must  hold  fast  to  its  great  principles.  We  have 
been  nurtured  as  a  people  upon  the  strong  diet  of 
a  virgin  soil,  and  we  shall  not  thrive  upon  the 
mean  and  meagre  food  of  an  old  and  worn-out 
world.  What  is  there,  indeed,  so  majestic  as  the 
ideas  conveyed  in  the  term  popular  sovereignty  ? 
What  can  the  pomp  of  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  stately  demeanor  of  an  ancient  oligarchy,  or 
the  parade  and  clangor  of  a  military  despotism 
have  to  compare  with  the  spectacle  of  a  people 
that  really,  wisely,  and  honestly  governs  itself? 
Power  transmitted  by  the  accident  of  birth,  power 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  pampered  few,  pow- 
er sustained  by  arms  alone,  is  all  mean  and  abject, 
compared  with  the  might  of  a  self-governed,  free, 
intelligent,  and  virtuous  people.  This  is  the  ideal 
of  our  government,  and  however  basely  we  at 
times  desert  it,  whatever  reptiles  we  at  times  set 
up  for  idols,  to  this  ideal  we  must  forever  try  to 
live  up.  But  while  we  agree  that  we  should  rec- 
ognize and  apply  to  the  judiciary  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  in  its  greatest  force  and  fullest 
extent,  the  question  recurs,  What  is  the  best  mode 
to  do  it?  When  we  descend  from  the  stilts  of 
theory,  and  come  down  to  the  practice  of  the  thing, 
we  shall  see  that  there  is  very  much  to  be  said 
against  any  popular  election  of  judges.  Popular 
sovereignty,  when  we  come  to  the  creation  of  the 
judiciary  by  election,  means  that  the  judge  is  put 
in  nomination  by  a  set  of  trading  politicians — men 
no  worse  in  many  respects  than  many  others,  but 
who  live  by  the  business  of  politics — who  assemble 
in  some  of  the  temples  of  partisan  warfare,  there  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  nominating  committee,  and 
then,  amidst  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  per- 
fumes of  still  stronger  stimulants,  pretend  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  for  ju- 
dicial honors.  Whatever  may  be  the  competenc)' 
of  such  a  tribunal  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  poli- 
ticians, however  faithfully  they  may  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  the  community  on  those  questions 
which  are  agitating  the  public  mind,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  they  are  no  more  fit  to  select  a 
judge  than  they  would  be  to  choose  an  astronomer. 
They  have  not  one  single  requisite  for  the  task. 
Political  affinities,  personal  popularity,  an  off-hand 
oratory,  any  thing  will  weigh  more  with  them  than 
the  modest  qualifications  of  learning,  patience,  in- 
tegrity, which  are  the  real  recommendations  for 
judicial  station. 

Other  objections  of  a  serious  nature  present  them- 
selves. For  the  very  reason  that  a  popular  nom- 
inating convention  is  so  little  fit  for  the  task  of 
selection — for  that  very  reason  the  best  men  will 
decline  to  enter  the  lists  for  nomination.  The  able 
lawyer,  who  has  no  other  recommendation  than 
his  legal  ability,  who  is  not  an  active  politician, 
who  has  been  simply  devoted  to  his  profession, 
will  decline  entering  a  contest  where  the  odds 
against  him  are  overwhelming. 

Again,  in  our  large  cities  difficulties  of  a  still 
more  formidable  character  occur.  In  all  large 
congregations  of  human  beings  crime  permanently 
exists — crime  is  an  institution.  Now  the  judiciary 
is  the  natural  foe  of  crime,  and  crime  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  law.  What  it  can  not  destroy  it 
may  control,  and  thus  the  same  class  of  men,  the 


ballot-stufters  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  shoulder- 
hitters  of  New  York,  act  in  both  places  on  the 
sound  maxim  Obsta  principiis,  and  begin  by  over- 
awing and  controlling  the  popular  conventions.  If 
they  can  not  always  nominate  bad  men,  they  can 
almost  always  defeat  good  ones. 

Again,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  the  nom- 
ination clear  of  mere  political  influences,  and  those 
of  the  worst  kind.  The  men  who  compose  the 
nominating  body  are  politicians  by  trade,  and  gov- 
erned by  political  considerations.  With  them,  the 
lucrative  political  offices  are  the  most  important; 
and  while  a  sheriff  or  a  county  clerk  is  a  matter 
of  interest  and  consequence,  the  judicial  office — of 
short  tenure  and  poorly  paid,  without  patronage 
or  influence — is  really,  in  their  eyes,  a  very  trifling 
and  contemptible  affair.  The  judgeships  are,  there- 
fore, constantly  "traded  off,"  as  it  is  called — that 
is  to  say,  bargains  are  made,  and  the  friends  of 
John  Doe  for  sheriff  are  told  that  A.  B.  and  C.  D. 
and  E.  F.  will  vote  for  their  candidate,  if  they  in 
return  will  vote  for  Kichard  Roe  forjudge;  and 
thus  the  fate  and  character  of  the  bench  is  determ- 
ined by  the  number  and  strength  of  the  partisans 
of  John  Doe  the  sheriff. 

It  is  said  that  revolutions  never  go  backward ; 
nevertheless,  in  the  teeth  of  the  adage,  we  confess 
that  we  can  see  no  better  way  of  selecting  judges 
than  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  by  our  former  Constitution,  and 
by  the  general  good  sense  of  mankind,  until  that 
good  sense  was  perverted  by  the  madness  of  1846 ; 
viz.,  that  they  shall  be  appointed  by  a  governor 
or  executive,  and  passed  on  by  an  elective  del- 
egated body.  We  believe  this  is  at  once  pop- 
ular and  conservative,  in  harmony  with  our  insti- 
tutions, and  sufficiently  democratic  to  satisfy  any 
real  appetite  of  the  real  people  for  power.  All  the 
rest  is  "leather  and  prunella,"  faction  and  wire- 
pulling, demagogism,  trickery,  and  cabal. 

The  idea  of  the  Convention  of  1846,  in  making 
the  judges  elective,  was  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
popular  sovereignty,  and  to  assimilate  the  judges 
to  the  members  of  legislative  bodies.  The  whole 
notion  is  a  pure  fallacy.  The  judge  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  delegate  or  a  representative ;  that  is,  he  is 
not  a  representative  of  the  feelings  or  interests  of 
the  people.  He  represents  the  law.  He  is  an  ar- 
biter between  man  and  man — between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  body  social.  It  may  be  said  that 
on  a  few  great  questions,  such  as  the  Temperance 
Law  or  the  old  Bank  question,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  judiciary  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  peo- 
ple. But  these  are  mere  exceptions;  for  the  ordi- 
nary, daily  business  of  the  judge,  what  you  require 
is  ability,  learning,  and  integrity. 

Still,  with  all  that  we  have  said,  we  admit  that 
the  greatest  evils  of  our  present  system  will  not 
be  found  in  the  method  of  election.  They  are  to 
be  sought  for,  not  in  the  mode  by  which  the  officer 
is  created,  but  in  the  influences  that  bear  upon 
him  after  he  assumes  the  office.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  it  is  not  so  important  how  the  officer  is 
elected  as  what  the  tenure  of  his  office  is,  for  if 
the  situation  is  such  that,  when  once  in,  the  in- 
terest of  the  incumbent  is  to  devote  his  whole 
powers  to  the  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  its 
functions,  the  probability  is  that  its  duties  will 
be  pretty  well  discharged.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  may  with  some  justice  be  said  that 
the  elective  principle  has  not  been  fairly  tried. 
We  have  now  only  a  system  of  local  election  by 
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districts:  a  system  of  general  election  by  tickets, 
running  throughout  the  State,  would  certainly 
avoid  many  of  the  objections  that  Ave  have  urged. 
If  the  judges  were  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  and 
then  sat  throughout  the  State  in  turn,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  very  different  condition  of  things 
from  the  present.  But  we  have  already  said  that 
the  greatest  mischiefs  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
are  not  deducible  from  the  elective  principle  mere- 
ly.    Let  us  turn,  then,  to  our  second  head. 

The  Tenure  of  Judicial  Office. — If  there  be  any 
thing  clear  in  regard  to  the  magistracy,  it  is  that 
the  members  of  it  should  be  what  is  called  inde- 
pendent— that  is  to  say,  not  only  independent  of 
the  suitors  who  come  before  them,  but  of  the  very 
power  which  created  them.  If  this  be  true  in  a 
monarchy,  where  the  influence  of  the  crown  will 
only  make  itself  felt  in  a  narrow  range  of  cases,  it 
is  a  thousand-fold  more  important  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  where  the  vibrations 
of  social  thought  and  feeling  are  so  much  more 
rapid  and  active,  and  where  scarcely  any  thing 
that  occurs  fails  to  become  a  subject  of  popular 
comment,  or  a  topic  of  public  interest.  The  only 
mode  in  which  the  judiciary  can  be  made  independ- 
ent is  to  make  them  feel  secure  of  retaining  their 
offices  provided  their  duties  are  faithfully  dis- 
charged, and  by  making  those  offices  so  valuable 
and  important  that  they  will  not  be  regarded  by 
the  incumbents  as  stepping-stone3  to  future  pre- 
ferment, mere  rounds  in  the  ladder  of  ambition, 
but  as  sufficient  and  reasonable  rewards  for  years 
of  honorable  labor.  All  this  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  qualification  that  they  are  to  be  made  strict- 
ly and  speedily  responsible  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
abuse  of  trust. 

The  first  of  these  objects,  namely,  the  giving  to 
the  judiciary  a  feeling  of  security  and  permanence 
in  their  offices,  can  only  be  attained  by  giving 
them  a  tenure  of  proper  duration.  How  totally  we 
have  disregarded  this  principle  will  be  seen  when 
it  is  observed  that  the  longest  tenure  of  judicial 
office — that  of  the  Appeal  and  Supreme  Court 
judges — is  eight  years,  and  the  shortest — that  of 
the  city  magistrate — is  but  three.  The  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  and  of  the  Common  Pleas  are 
elected  for  six.  Now,  in  this  position  of  affairs,  if 
a  competent  lawyer,  in  the  prime  of  life,  assumes 
judicial  duties,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  will  look 
forward  beyond  his  judicial  term — that  he  will  con- 
template the  possibilities  that  there  await  him — 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  will  either  regard 
his  office  as  a  mere  temporary  occupation,  to  be 
abandoned  the  moment  any  thing  better  offers,  or 
that  he  will  use  every  honest  means  in  his  power 
to  insure  his  re-nomination  and  re-election  for  a 
second  term.  This  is  the  ver}7  best  aspect  in  which 
the  thing  can  be  viewed,  and  in  either  of  these  con- 
ditions the  judge  should  certainly  never  be  placed. 
He  should  neither  be  looking  out  for  preferment 
nor  studying  the  mode  by  which  his  re-election  is 
to  be  secured. 

In  the  present  fluctuating  condition  of  our  par- 
ties, any  thing  like  permanence  on  the  present  prin- 
ciple is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  At  the  last 
judicial  election  in  New  York  we  had  no  less  than 
ten  parties  in  the  field.     We  had 

A  Whig  ticket, 

A  Know  Nothing  ticket, 

A  Republican  ticket, 

A  Municipal  Reform  ticket, 

A  Hard  Shell  ticket, 


A  Soft  Shell  ticket. 

A  Half  Shell  ticket, 

A  Temperance  ticket, 

A  Liquor  Dealers'  ticket, 

A  German  Democratic  ticket ; 

and  all  these  tickets  were  the  result  of  the  work  of 
nominating  conventions  of  the  respective  parties. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  nomination  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  conventions  is  equivalent  to  an 
election,  and  it  is  vain  and  idle  to  suppose  that 
the  members  of  the  judiciary,  upon  becoming 
judges,  cease  to  be  men,  or  that  they  will  not 
yield  to  the  temptations  to  which  their  painful 
condition  exposes  them.  Their  friends  will  be- 
siege the  nominating  conventions,  and  the}''  them- 
selves will  be  obsequiously  courteous  to  such  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  as  are  supposed  to  have  influ- 
ence with  those  bodies.  The  whole  relations  be- 
tween the  bar  and  the  bench  will  be  inverted,  and 
if  the  judicial  decisions  are  not  warped  to  court 
some  powerful  politician,  or  to  please  some  potential 
demagogue,  the  judiciary  may  feel  wrell  assured 
that  by  the  public  at  large — in  this  country  pecu- 
liarly devoid  of  reverence — they  will  be  considered 
guilty  of  nothing  short  of  absolute  corruption. 

In  public  station  it  is  as  essential  to  be  thought 
honest  as  to  be  so,  and  the  moment  that  the  popular 
mind  once  takes  in  the  true  position  of  the  elective 
judge,  the  moment  that  it  perceives  the  magistrate 
to  be  possessed  of  neither  true  power  nor  real  dig- 
nity, and  exposed  perpetually  to  the  most  cruel 
temptations,  that  moment  the  influence  and  useful- 
ness of  the  judge  will  be  totally  destroyed.  They 
will  be  viewed  either  with  hatred  or  contempt. 
Their  judgments  will  be  received  without  respect, 
and  obeyed  only  so  far  as  they  can  be  enforced,  and 
upon  the  first  of  those  occasions,  occurring  in  all 
countries,  when  the  people  break  down  and  tram- 
ple under  foot  the  defenses  of  unpopular  power, 
the  judiciary  will  be  hooted  from  their  seats,  their 
filthy  and  tattered  ermine  will  be  torn  from  their 
backs,  and  they  will  be  driven  out  into  hopeless 
ignominy  as  the  meanest  of  sycophants,  and  the 
most  truckling  of  demagogues.  The  judgment 
may  be  very  unjust,  but  how  often  has  history 
seen  innocent  individuals  made  the  scape-goat  of 
vicious  systems. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  English  Par- 
liament, sick  of  the  miseries  resulting  from  a  cor- 
rupt judiciary,  changed  the  tenure  of  the  office, 
abolished  their  dependence  on  the  sovereign,  and 
made  the  tenure  of  their  existence  dependent  on 
their  good  behavior  alone.  From  that  time  to  this 
the  English  judiciary  has  risen  in  character  and  in- 
fluence, and  we  have  seen  them  recently,  in  the  case 
of  Paul,  Strahan,  and  Bates,  attract  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  by  inflicting  upon  commer- 
cial knaves  of  the  most  eminent  position  a  pun- 
ishment fully  commensurate  with  the  enormity  of 
their  offenses. 

We,  in  our  supremo  wisdom,  have  ingeniously 
rejected  the  whole  of  the  English  experience.  Wc 
havo  reversed  the  process,  and  whereas  heretofore 
our  judges  sat  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint,  wc  have 
now  made  the  tenure  really  de  bene  "placito ;  and  by 
our  system  of  frequent  elections,  we  have  reduced 
the  judiciary  to  a  condition  of  dependence,  to  a  de- 
gree'of  uncertainty  in  the  tenure  of  their  office 
which  would  be  considered  intolerable  by  a  clerk 
in  a  dry-goods'  store,  or  the  conductor  of  a  rail- 
car.  No  learning,  no  fidelity,  no  accomplishment 
can  save  them,  if  they  do  not  secure  the  nomin- 
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ation  of  certain  conventions  composed  of  needy 
politicians  and  tricky  office-holders — and  neither 
learning,  fidelity,  or  accomplishment,  will  be  taken 
much  into  account  in  the  making  of  those  nomina- 
tions. Cabal,  trick,  entreaty,  direct  or  indirect, 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  judge  will  sit  with  one 
eye  on  the  last  volume  of  reports,  and  with  the 
other  on  the  last  resolution  of  some  subterranean 
political  troglodytes,  which  will  control  some  dele- 
gation to  some  one  of  the  half  dozen  conventions 
which  are  to  be  managed,  packed,  and  Jixed  to  se- 
cure the  great  object  of  re-election.  It  will  be  well 
indeed,  if  his  moral  squint  do  not  exceed  his  phys- 
ical one,  and  if,  after  passing  through  one  or  two 
of  these  ordeals,  he  has  a  particle  of  respect  left  ei- 
ther for  himself  or  for  any  principle  of  that  great 
science  of  truth  and  justice  which  he  has  sworn  to 
administer. 

Third,  the  Salary  of  the  Office. — The  most  im- 
portant influence  bearing  upon  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  after  the  permanence  of  the  office 
is  its  remuneration.  Very  evidently  the  remuner- 
ation should  be  such  as  not  only  to  relieve  the 
judge  from  the  base  imputation  of  individual  so- 
licitation, but  also  such  as  to  render  him  unwilling 
to  abandon  his  office  for  any  political  preferment. 
Now  the  scale  of  judicial  remuneration  must  be 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  professional 
emoluments.  If  you  want  lawyers  of  first-rate  abil- 
ity and  first-rate  character  to  leave  their  profes- 
sion to  assume  the  duties  of  the  judge,  their  sala- 
ries as  judges  must  bear  some  proportion  to  what 
they  are  making  at  the  bar.  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  judical  salary  should  be  fixed  at 
the  highest  rate  of  what  the  most  successful  law- 
yer earns.  Professional  success  is  often  to  a  great 
extent  accidental,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  judicial  office  may  fairly  be  offset  against  a 
certain  amount  of  pecuniary  reward.  But  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  judicial  remuneration  falls 
greatly  short  of  professional  remuneration,  the 
cleverest  lawyers  at  the  bar  will  not  be  at  all 
tempted  to  go  upon  the  bench.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  is 
an  enormous  official  income,  and  that  thousands 
of  respectable  mechanics,  tradespeople,  and  car- 
men, are  living  comfortably  on  a  quarter  of  the 
sum.  So  long  as  the  professional  income  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the  bar 
varies  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  their 
answer  will  be  very  simple.  Take  your  judges, 
then,  from  your  respectable  tradespeople,  mechan- 
ics, and  carmen;  take  them  from  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  who  as  yet  have  had 
no  experience  of  work,  or  from  the  older  mem- 
bers who  are  worn  out  with  it ;  do  not  ask  us,  the 
active,  successful,  and  competent  members  of  the 
profession,  to  accept  offices,  the  remuneration  of 
which  is  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-quarter  of  what 
we  are  now  earning,  and  especially  when  the  of- 
fice to  which  you  invite  us  is  held  by  the  charm- 
ing tenure  of  popular  favor,  and  when,  without 
any  fault  of  our  oivn,  we  may  be  blown  out  of 
our  seats  the  first  time  that  Archbishop  Hughes 
is  so  imprudent  as  to  take  the  title  to  church 
property  in  his  own  name,  or  when  Mr.  President 
Pierce  shall  interfere  with  the  ticklish  question  of 
slavery. 

The  chief  salaries  of  judicial  office  with  us  are 
as  follows:  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and 
Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Sur- 
rogate, Recorder,  and  City  Judge  of  that  city,  re- 


ceive $5000  each ;-  the  five  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  district  comprising  the  city  receive 
$4000  each  ;  the  remaining  twenty-eight  Supreme 
Court  judges  in  the  rest  of  the  State  receive  $2500 
each  ;  the  judges  of  the  Marine  Court  in  New  York 
receive  $3000  ;  the  Police  Justices  $2333  33  each ; 
and  the  Civil  Justices  $2000  each. 

Now,  not  one  of  these  salaries  is  really  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  judge  in  his  position.  We  have 
thus  made  a  delightful  combination — to  a  frail 
and  precarious  tenure  we  have  added  a  mean  and 
insufficient  salary,  and  so  do  every  thing  to  render 
the  officer  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  to  make  the  office  undesirable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  incumbent  himself.  Such  is  the  state  of 
things  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  It  would  be 
the  absurdest  folly  to  advocate  in  this  country  any 
profuse  system  of  judicial  expenditure.  We  do  not 
at  all  wish  to  mount  our  judges  in  carriages,  ena- 
ble them  to  give  dinners,  and  send  them  parading 
about  the  country  with  guards  before  them,  and 
tag-rag  and  bob-tail  at  their  heels.  That  may  all 
be  very  well  in  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe  ;  but 
we  do  want,  and  if  we  are  to  have  any  competent 
judicial  functionaries,  we  must  give  them  sufficient 
salaries  to  secure  the  best  talent  at  the  bar,  and  to 
enable  the  incumbents  to  live  creditably  and  com- 
fortably according  to  the  style  of  the  circle  to  which 
they  belong. 

Above  all,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  tenure  of 
the  office  should  be  made  such  "as  shall  give  the 
judges  a  feeling  of  independence  of  those  rapid 
fluctuations  of  popular  opinion  which  are  bec6m- 
ing  more  and  more  strikingly  prevalent  among 
us. 

To  put  a  body  of  men  in  office  in  a  commun- 
ity where  luxury  is  advancing  with  seven-league 
boots,  and  where  the  daily  and  hourly  cry  is  Num~ 
mus,  niimmus,  nummns! — to  cut  down  their  sala- 
ries to  the  lowest  rate  of  remuneration — to  make 
them  painfully  uncertain  in  their  tenure,  and  then 
to  invest  these  same  officers  with  an  almost  unlim- 
ited control  over  life,  liberty,  and  property,  is  an 
operation  that  is  ludicrously  absurd,  if  it  be  not 
more  properly  called  criminally  stupid. 

Our  judges  thus  far,  with  few  and  painful  ex- 
ceptions, have  withstood  the  temptations  of  their 
present  positions.  We  have  at  this  moment  on 
the  bench  those  of  which  any  judicature  might  be 
proud;  but  we  must  remember  that  we  are  still 
trading  with  the  old  stock.  The  present  judges 
are  either  the  old  incumbents  or  men  brought  up 
in  the  old  school,  when  judicial  dignity  was  some- 
thing, and  judicial  integrity  was  recognized  and 
reverenced — nay,  more,  when  it  was  unquestioned. 
Changed,  indeed,  is  their  position  now — dependent 
on  a  bar  which  they  ought  to  control — at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  political  tide — sub- 
jected to  the  jealous  suspicions  of  an  army  of  an- 
gry litigants — how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  pre- 
serve their  dignity,  their  character,  or  even  their 
self-respect  ? 

Any  one  who  can  hug  himself  into  the  delusion 
that  a  magistracy,  situated  as  ours  now  is,  will  long 
discharge  the  duties  expected  from  an  upright  and 
learned  judiciary,  may  be  expected  to  believe  that 
the  laws  of  Nature  will  cease  to  hold  their  course — 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  will  rush  back  against  the 
stony  ramparts  of  Niagara,  or  that  the  sun  will 
some  bright  day  rise  in  the  western  heavens.  The 
principles  that  govern  human  conduct  are  not  less 
fixed  than  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attraction. 
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ALAS !  dear  friends,  just  as  we  were  settling  our- 
selves in  our  Chair  for  our  monthly  chat,  lo ! 
our  Easy  Chair  broke  down !  Two  legs  gave  way 
beneath  us  and  left  us  discomfited,  with  our  ideas 
scattered,  our  senses  confused,  and  with  no  chance 
of  saying  what  we  had  to  say  to  you  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  your  ears  or  our  own  dignity. 

There  was  so  much  to  say,  too,  in  the  light  of 
the  harvest  moon  that  must  now  be  postponed  to 
the  cold  splendor  of  the  hunter's.  It  shall  not  be 
lost,  dear  friends — the  bronze  of  the  Franklin  stat- 
ue will  endure  until  next  month,  and  the  horse  of 
Washington  and  his  rider.  The  new  books,  the 
new  operas,  the  new  fashions,  the  new  laws,  all 
the  grave  and  sad  questions  which  we  discuss,  they 
must  wait  yet  a  month.  Then  there  will  be  one 
new  thing — newest  of  all — a  new  President.  We 
have  it  in  our  hearts  to  tell  you  who  it  will  be,  but 
we  will  not.  Why  should  we  supersede  the  tele- 
graph, or  annoy  the  newspapers?  Wait,  gentle 
friends,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see. 

Yet  although  two  legs  be  taken,  two  are  left. 
Propped  and  poised  upon  these,  as  best  we  may,  we 
have  pointed  our  telescope  at  our  tributary  other 
continent,  and  that  colony  of  ours  has  surrendered 
the  flower  of  its  news.  Smell  it,  gentles,  and  for- 
get that  our  two-legged  seat  is,  this  time  (for  us,  at 
least),  an  Uneasy  Chair. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

In  these  days  of  quick  travel,  why  may  not  we, 
with  the  rest,  take  our  point  of  observation  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  water?  Why  not  date  our 
record  from  London,  from  Paris,  or  from  Peters- 
burg ?  Why  not  take  our  readers  with  us,  as  we 
clamber  up  the  slippery  stairs  of  a  Liverpool  dock- 
wall  (we  will  say  Princes  Dock),  call  for  a  fly,  and 
drive  through  Lord  and  Castle  streets,  to  the  Col- 
onnade of  Mr.  Radley,  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 

We  take  a  quiet  little  parlor  upon  the  second 
floor,  looking  down  the  street ;  the  houses  are  by 
no  means  so  high  as  New  York  houses,  or  so  bright- 
looking  ;  but  the  pavement  is  admirably  smooth  and 
clean ;  the  room  we  occupy  is  no  such  jaunty  parlor, 
with  tapestry  carpet,  as  our  hosts  of  the  Clarendon 
or  St.  Nicholas  would  have  furnished :  it  is  dingy, 
the  mahogany  is  dark  and  old,  and  of  an  old 
fashion — the  Brussels  carpet  is  in  parts  wTorn  al- 
most threadbare;  but  there  is  no  speck  of  dirt,  no 
stains  of  tobacco,  no  smell  of  half-burned  cigars, 
and  the  bright  grate  is  glowing  (even  in  Septem- 
ber) with  a  cheery  blaze  which  warms  us  through 
and  through,  and  which  puts  us  in  admirable  hu- 
mor for  the  quiet  dinner,  for  which  even  now  John 
is  laying  the  cloth. 

John  is  in  the  uniform  of  American  diplomacy — 
white  cravat,  black  pants,  and  dress-coat;  he  steps 
springily  and  softly ;  he  does  not  suffer  a  wrinkle 
to  break  the  evenness  of  the  snow-white  damask ; 
he  curls  the  napkin  ingeniously  by  a  thrust  and 
twirl  of  his  hands,  and  seats  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
field  marshal's  chapeau  upon  the  bottom  of  your 
plate.  He  glides  out  and  presently  in  again,  with 
a  huge  remnant  of  Cheshire  cheese  and  a  dish  of 
crisp  celery,  which  he  places  upon  the  side-board ; 
he  readjusts  your  plate,  straightens  the  array  of 
glasses,  and  says, 

"What  wine,  Sir?" 

Shall  we  try  a  pint  of  good,  plain,  brown  sherry, 
to  wash  off  the  ocean  damps  ? 


"  Pint  of  sherry — ver'  good,  Sir.'' 

"And,  John— " 

"Please,  Sir?" 

"  Let  us  see  the  Times." 

"Times  in  hand,  Sir,  just  now,  Sir;  Chronicle, 
Sir,  Globe,  Sir?" 

"  Any  thing,  John." 

"Ver' good,  Sir." 

And  the  smoking  tureen  of  pea-soup  comes ;  and 
the  juicy  leg  of  Southdown,  flanked  with  potatoes 
blown  open  like  a  lily,  and  with  a  dish  of  brocoli 
that  is  redolent  of  the  garden.  Only  this,  rounded 
with  a  cannon-bullet  of  plum-pudding,  and  the 
cheese  and  celery  from  the  side-board,  completes 
our  dinner.  Do  we  miss  the  score  of  stews  and 
roasts  they  gave  us  on  ship-board,  or  sigh  for  the 
bill  of  fare  from  the  St.  Nicholas  ?  or  has  not  the 
Southdown,  with  its  attempering  sauce  of  currant- 
jelly,  satisfied  us  fully,  and  left  the  stomach  in 
more  healthful  activity  ? 

And  so,  with  the  cloth  cleared  almost  noiseless- 
ly, the  remainder  sherry  at  our  elbow — our  feet 
warming  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  and  lungs  taking 
strength  and  nourishment  from  the  unctuous  mix- 
ture of  burning  bitumen,  fog,  and  Liverpool  sea- 
air,  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  day's  journal.  It  is 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  Globe  is  just  down  from  Lon- 
don. The  Queen  has  gone  off  to  Balmoral  in  the 
royal  carriages.  There  was  a  trebling  of  the  rail- 
way guards,  an  extra  engine  as  pioneer,  and  an- 
other to  follow  in  her  Majesty's  wake. 

There  was  a  stop  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  lighting 
of  the  royal  fires  in  the  damp  old  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  ;  there  was  a  drive  out  to  the  sweet  place  of 
Hawthornden,  and  a  ramble  of  the  frolicsome  prin- 
cesses about  the  ruins  of  Roslyn  Castle,  and  under 
the  vaults  of  Roslyn  Chapel.  Then  there  was  a 
visit  to  the  charming  grounds  of  Dalkeith,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  century-old  ivy  and  em- 
bowered in  shrubbery,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
after  this  drove  over  to  dine  with  the  royal  fam- 
ily ;  and  the  next  day  they  went  on  northward, 
and  reached  Balmoral  Castle  at  evening.  There 
the  Prince  goes  deer-stalking  among  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  Queen  rambles  with  her  girls  under 
the  trees,  as  any  mother  and  daughters  might  do. 

So  much  for  the  "  Court"  paragraph  of  the 
Globe. 

Now  we  will  give  our  fire  a  gentle  stir  with  the 
poker,  and  see  what  follows. 

Something  about  Imperial  Louis,  Biarritz,  the 
Empress,  and  the  family  journey  thither.  New 
railway  carriages,  it  appears,  have  been  built  ex- 
pressly in  view  of  the  princely  addition  to  the  fam- 
ily. They  form  in  themselves  an  imperial  train, 
which  is  thus  divided :  The  first  after  the  tender 
is  a  dining-room  and  saloon  for  the  Emperor's  aides- 
de-camp,  with  kitchen  and  dressing-room.  The 
second  forms  a  kind  of  terrace,  constructed  of 
wrought  iron,  beautifully  polished,  and  serving  as 
a  promenade  from  which  to  view  the  country.  Tho 
third  is  the  state  carnage,  or  royal  saloon,  and 
surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown ;  it  has  an  ante- 
room, with  folding  side-boards  for  refreshments. 
The  fourth  carriage  is  the  bedroom,  containing 
chambers  for  the  ladies  of  honor  as  well  as  for 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  with  a  cradle  for  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  dressing-rooms.  The  fifth 
and  last  carriage  of  the  train  is  a  waiting-room 
for  the  servants,  place  for  luggage,  also  a  cabin- 
et containing  every  implement  which  might  be 
requisite  in  case  of  accident.     All  these  carriages 
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are  decorated  and  furnished  "with  the  greatest  ele- 
gance. 

With  such  appliances  it  was,  of  course,  a  pleas- 
ant run  which  the  Imperial  family  had  to  their 
southern  city  of  Bordeaux.  At  one  stopping-place 
it  seems  that  a  few  over-loyal  provincials  begged 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Imperial  baby;  the 
Empress  replied  graciously  in  person  that  the  in- 
fant was  asleep ;  and,  like  a  true  mother,  she  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  her  child  even  for  an  Imperial 
ovation.  It  was  remarked,  too,  with  a  kind  of 
phrenetic  admiration  on  the  part  of  provincial  moth- 
ers, that  the  Empress  did  not  trust  the  infant  in 
the  arms  of  any  one  but  herself  in  alighting  or  as- 
cending. 

And  what  of  Biarritz,  which  the  Empress  loves 
so  much  ? 

No  very  grand  town ;  indeed  it  is  scarce  a  town 
at  all,  but  used  to  rank  as  a  third-rate  watering- 
place — like  Coney  Island,  Watch  Hill,  or  Montauk 
— where  the  beach  was  admirably  hard  and  fine, 
the  sea  clear  and  blue,  and  the  chalk  rocks,  which 
make  a  high  cliff  wall  (like  the  cliff  at  Newport), 
wrought  into  curious  fantastic  shapes  by  the  storms 
which,  in  winter,  lash  fiercely  the  waves  of  Biscay. 

It  is  five  miles  away  from  Bayonne,  with  only 
(in  old  times)  a  little  inn,  Hotel  de  Monhau,  where 
one  might  find  a  clean  room,  but  small,  and  a  good 
bottle  of  Medoc  wine.  There  were  groups  of  white- 
washed cottages  a  louer,  scattered  over  the  tree- 
less hollows  of  the  country,  and  numerous  cafes 
and  restaurants,  which  drove  a  thriving  business 
only  in  summer. 

On  the  top  of  the  highest  shore-cliff,  whose  base 
is  honey-combed  with  caverns,  where  the  sea  roars 
after  a  westerly  blow,  is  an  old  ruin  of  a  tower, 
scarce  more  considerable  than  the  windmill  tower 
of  Newport ;  but  from  this  fragment  of  wall  you 
can  look  out  over  the  beautiful  blue  expanse  of 
Biscay ;  on  the  right,  seeing  the  shining  light-house 
which  marks  the  way  into  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Adour,  and,  on  the  left,  the  hazy  lift  of  the  Span- 
ish shores,  with  the  peaks  of  the  distant  Sierras 
behind  it. 

Upon  the  sands  below,  on  fine  days  of  summer, 
you  could  see  the  bathers  of  either  sex,  in  epicene 
costume,  disporting  and  gamboling  in  the  surf,  as 
they  do  at  Dieppe  and  Cape  May.  Only  at  Biar- 
ritz the  ladies  wear  masses  of  floating  material 
under  either  arm,  and  broad-brimmed  hats  to  ward 
off  the  fierce  heats  of  the  sun  ;  and  so,  regardless 
of  what  depth  of  water  may  lie  under  them,  they 
coquette  and  exchange  greetings  for  hours  to- 
gether. 

The  old  guide-books  say,  that  "  beyond  its  sea- 
bathing, its  rocks,  and  its  view,  Biarritz  must  be 
the  dullest  place  on  earth,  except  to  those  who 
have  other  resources  of  friends,"  etc.  Yet  this  is 
all  changed  now ;  the  great  brick  hulk  of  the  Cha- 
teau Eugenie — without  a  mural  ornament  or  a 
shrub  to  shade  it — has  made  the  demand  for  cot- 
tages and  dinners  excessive ;  and  even  the  fash- 
ionable people  from  Pau  are  ashamed  to  say  they 
have  not  driven  over — out  of  sight  of  the  Pyrenees 
— for  their  week  of  salt-bathing  at  Biarritz.  It  is 
an  old  love  of  Eugenie's,  this  for  Biarritz ;  for  the 
Countess  Montijo  used  to  loiter  here  for  a  month 
every  summer  time  when  the  Empress  was  a  vir- 
gin, and  the  Empress  has  not  forgotten  the  girlish 
gamboling  in  the  blue  waters  of  Biscay.  Besides 
which,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  she  can  make  in 
her  French  realm  to  the  sunny  atmosphere  and 


yellow  warmth  which  she  loved  on  the  Guadal- 
quiver. 

There  are  quaint  customs  in  that  southwestern 
corner  of  France,  customs  which  are  known  nowhere 
else.  On  the  Landes,  for  instance,  you  may  see 
shepherds  and  country  drovers  striding  about  on 
stilts  standing  five  feet  above  the  meadows,  that 
so  they  may  see  their  flocks  scattered  about  the 
morass,  or,  if  need  be,  stride  after  them  as  fast  as 
a  man  on  firm  land  at  a  good  running  pace.  Then 
at  Biarritz  itself  you  see  still  people  riding  "en 
cacolet." 

The  travelers  describe  it  after  this  fashion :  "In 
this  mode  of  conveyance  the  rider,  seated  on  one 
side  of  a  hack,  in  a  wooden  frame  fitting  to  a  horse's 
back  as  a  pair  of  spectacles  does  to  a  human  nose, 
occupies  the  place  of  a  pannier  on  one  side  of  an 
ass's  back,  while  his  conductor,  usually  a  stout 
buxom  lass,  fills  the  opposite  division,  and  by  her 
weight  the  balance  is  preserved.  Some  little  skill 
is  required  in  mounting,  for  unless  both  parties 
jump  into  their  seats  at  the  same  moment,  he  who 
reaches  it  prematurely  runs  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  equipoise  and  of  being  capsized  into  the  dust, 
and  the  same  in  dismounting.  It  is  chiefly  peas- 
ants and  market-women,  nowadays,  who  ride  en 
cacolet;  though,  under  the  ancient  regime  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  frolicsome  Duchesse  de  Berri,  when 
on  a  visit  to  this  part  of  France,  was  wont  to  re- 
sort to  this  primitive  conveyance." 

The  imperial  chateau  is  in  an  isolated  position 
upon  the  cliffs,  looking  off  upon  the  sea.  The 
Empress  has  secured  her  own  private  reach  of 
beach,  where  she  is  safe  from  the  observation  of 
others  than  her  own  household. 

We  sit  musing  upon  Biarritz  and  its  people, 
thinking  how  strange  it  all  is ;  how  this  imperial 
chateau  has  grown  up  there  by  the  sea  like  a  salt 
mushroom,  out  of  a  treasury  from  which,  only  so 
little  time  ago,  neither  the  daughter  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Montijo  nor  Louis  Napoleon  could  pluck  a 
pennyworth  ;  and  now,  what  can  they  not  do  ?  We 
wonder  (drawing  the  remainder  sherry  toward  us) 
what  wine  the  Emperor  drinks,  or  (glancing  at  the 
grate)  if  they  have  fires  at  Biarritz  in  September. 
We  wonder  if  the  imperial  baby  is  dosed  with 
paragoric  and  hive  sirup,  like  other  children,  for 
colds  in  the  head.  We  wonder  if  he  squirms  at  a 
salt  dip.  We  wonder  what  his  fate  may  be ;  if  he 
will  ever  be  master  of  Biarritz ;  ever  be  master  of 
the  Tuileries :  ever  as  much  his  own  master  as  we 
ours. 

The  Globe  lies  on  the  floor,  and  we  doze.  Black 
coat  and  white  vest  enters  softly,  picks  up  the 
Globe,  and  lays  the  Times  at  our  elbow. 

We  snuff  the  candle,  poke  the  fire,  whip  off  tli£ 
remainder  glass  of  sherry,  and  begin  our  reading 
again. 

Mr.  Marcy's  letter  about  privateering:  good. 
The  Thunderer  admits  the  force  and  the  logic 
of  our  Minister  of  State;  so,  indeed,  does  every 
one;  and  whatever  may  be  political  prejudices, 
we  think  Americans  may  be  fully  satisfied  with 
the  uniform  ability  and  statesman-like  seriousness 
which  Mr.  Marcy  has  brought  to  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties.  May  our  next  prove  as  sound 
and  as  strong ! 

Then,  there  is  the  Queen  of  Oude.  Poor  wo- 
man !  She  is  at  issue  with  a  power  that  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  yielding,  even  to  womanly  persuasion. 
There  is  not  much  of  tenderness  in  the  breast  of 
the  East  India  Company.   There  never  was.   There 
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have  been  many  appeals  made  against  its  action 
over  ocean,  but  they  have  made  faint  echoes.  There 
is  no  Burke  now,  with  Quixotic  splendor  of  cham- 
pionship, to  plead  for  the  voyaging  Queen.  The 
matter-of-fact  British  -world,  seeing  this  poor  -wo- 
man going  about  under  vails  and  hiding  her  car- 
riage-doors, smothered  -with  a  retinue  of  idle  poo- 
ple,  -will  decide  that  the  King  is  already  king 
enough,  and  she  queen  enough,  for  the  animal 
wants  they  listen  to.  Turbaned  and  vailed  peo- 
ple can  make  no  sympathy  in  England ;  while  they 
are  beyond  seas,  -with  the  gorgeous  Eastern  misti- 
ness and  distance  making  grand  their  splendor  and 
their  "woes,  there  is  hope  for  them.  But  when  the 
idle  pomp  of  their  ceremonies,  and  their  vail-wear- 
ing  is  brought  to  the  same  level  and  nearness  with 
a  Wellington  boot  and  the  plaid  waistcoat  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  there  is  no  hope  left.  The  unreal  must 
give  way  to  the  real.  The  Hindoo  cloud-car,  when 
it  touched  ground  at  Southampton,  lost  all  the 
prestige  that  ever  belonged  to  it. 

There  is  needed  some  good  lady  in  society — some 
Mrs.  Merdle  or  Gowan — to  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
the  lady  of  Oude  that  it  will  never  do — the  vails, 
and  eunuchs,  and  such  sort  of  things.  People 
won't  call  —  they  really  won't.  And  Palmerston 
will  be  civil,  but  nothing  more.  He  wont  give 
up  hig  autumn  run  down  to  Scotland ;  and  she 
will  be  given  up  to  the  Barnacles  and — Punch. 

Meantime,  what  with  Madras  railways  and  sta- 
tions at  Singapore,  the  East  India  Company  will 
be  crushing  out  all  memory  of  the  Oude  d}rnasty, 
and  all  the  sacredness  of  Indian  royalty. 

As  long  ago  as  the  28th  of  June,  though  the 
news  has  had  long  distance  to  travel,  the  first  rail- 
way train  dashed  over  the  sands  of  the  Carnatic. 
Though  a  hot  day,  it  was  not  very  much  felt — the 
train,  by  its  rapidity,  making  a  breeze  for  its  occu- 
pants, who  found  the  carriages  well  ventilated, 
both  above  and  below ;  and  with  the  addition  of 
Venetian  shutters  and  gauze  wire  blinds  (worth 
imitating  in  America),  heat  and  glare  were  com- 
pletely got  rid  of.  As  the  train  proceeded  across 
the  arid  plain  of  the  Carnatic,  it  brought  to  view, 
with  the  countless  number  of  natives  who  thronged 
the  route,  sixty-five  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
Very  varied  and  picturesque  was  the  effect  of  their 
appearance  in  their  holiday  attire.  The  train 
dashed  by  the  masses  of  bright  colors  here  clus- 
tered by  a  bridge,  there  collected  under  the  deep 
shade  of  a  tope,  crowded  round  a  station-house,  or 
fringing  the  edges  of  a  cutting,  cheering  lustily  as 
the  train  flew  by  them.  Now  and  then  too,  a 
hearty  laugh  broke  forth,  when  in  passing  some 
pasture  ground  the  lazy  cattle,  startled  by  the 
rushing  shriek  of  the  train,  flew  frantically  away, 
sometimes  followed  by  the  scared  herdsman  him- 
self, who.  thinking  that  the  fiery  fiend  whom  he 
saw  approaching  might  crush  him  also,  took  to  his 
heels  with  all  speed. 

If  we  go  as  far  as  India  we  shall  travel  from 
Madras  to  Amoor  by  rail. 

But  India  and  Oude  together  only  occupy  a  most 
inconsiderable  space  in  our  current  number  of  the 
Times.  Even  Turkey,  tho  Isle  of  Serpents,  and 
the  Crimea  are  hushed  into  small  type.  Tho 
preparations  for  the  Czar's  coronation  make  the 
grand  subject,  about  which  all  details  are  eagerly 
sought  after. 

Foremost  there  is  talk  about  the  British  rep- 
re  entatives.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Earl  Granville,  is  England's  special  embassador, 


or  in  court  term,  Embassador  Extraordinary.    He 

is  a  youngish  man,  scarce  turned  of  forty,  with  an 
eminently  Scottish  face,  and  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  rising  man  in  the  Lords. 

A  letter  from  Moscow  says, 

"  Lord  Granville  is  comfortably  located  in  his 
splendid  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  Prince 
Graziano,  and  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated  is  a 
scene  of  constant  bustle.  There  is  a  splendid  suite 
of  rooms,  elegantly  furnished,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating, according  to  the  London  system  of  cram- 
ming, two  thousand  persons ;  but  the  Russians  must 
have  room  for  their  mazourkas,  their  cracoviennes, 
and  their  sit-down  suppers,  and  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  invitations  will  not  exceed  six  hun- 
dred. His  Lordship's  object  will  be  to  please  by 
the  good  taste  and  quality  of  his  entertainments, 
rather  than  to  vie  with  the  Russian  nobility  in  that 
lavish  expenditure  which  to  them  would  be  no 
novelty.  Whatever  is  done  at  the  Embassy  will 
be  well  done,  and  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation 
which  his  Lordship  has  already  acquired  in  this 
ancient  capital.  Both  he  and  his  suite  are  every 
where  treated  with  the  greatest  attention  and  re- 
spect, and  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  to 
the  kindliness  and  hospitality  of  their  reception. 

"Attached  to  Lord  Granville's  Special  Mission 
are  Sir  Robert  Peel  (who  acts  as  Secretary  to  the 
Special  Mission),  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Lord  Seymour, 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Cavendish, 
Sir  John  E.  D.  Acton,  Bart. ;  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Gow- 
er,  M.P. ;  the  Hon.  General  Ponsonby,  Mr.  F.  Vil- 
liers  Lister,  and  Dr.  Sandwith. 

uLord  Wodehouse,  the  newly-appointed  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg,  is  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  and  has  filled  the  post  of  Under  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs  since  December,  1852. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christehurch,  and 
gained  first-class  honors  at  Oxford  in  1847.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
.Lords,  and  married  Florence,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Clare.  Lord  Wodehouse's  father  died 
in  1834 ;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1846, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk.  The 
Wodehouses  of  Kimberley  have  held  lands  and 
knightly  rank  in  that  county  for  at  least  seven 
hundred  years ;  but  Lord  Wodehouse  became  pos- 
sessed of  Kimberley  in  1886,  by  the  marriage  of 
Sir  John  Wodehouse  with  the  heiress  of  the  Fas- 
tolfs.  Lord  Wodehouse  is  seventeenth  in  direct  male 
descent  from  John  Wodehouse,  who  fought  at  Agin- 
court,  the  '  beloved  Esquier,'  and  eventually  exe- 
cutor of  King  Henry  V.  The  Wodehouses  have  at 
many  periods  represented  their  native  count}'  from 
the  earliest  returns  to  Parliament;  the  politics  of 
the  family  were  Jacobite  and  then  Tory  for  several 
generations ;  and  the  last  lord  was  the  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  head  of  that  party  in  Norfolk. 

"  Lord  Wodehouse  has  carefully  and  independ- 
ently thought  out  his  own  political  opinions.  He 
is  a  decided  Liberal,  but  eminently  moderate,  con- 
ciliatory, and  practical,  possessing  indefatigable 
industry,  a  fearless  love  of  truth,  and  a  mind  act- 
ive, vigorous,  and  logical.  He  enters  on  his  deli- 
cate and  important  mission  with  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  diplomatic  proceedings  of  the 
last  four  years,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  youth,  and 
health,  and  energy." 

This  latter  gentleman,  if  the  paper  portraits  be 
true  of  him,  has  an  eminently  American  look,  and 
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might  pass  for  a  well-looking  young  Tennesseean. 
His  youth  is  noticeable  ;  specially  in  our  country, 
where  age  is  counted  a  requisite  for  diplomacy  of 
any  importance. 

A  ball-room  rumor  connected  with  the  Special 
Embassy  is  this : 

"  It  is  stated  that  our  Embassador,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, will  have  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  40,000 
silver  roubles  (equal  to  about  <£G000  sterling)  for 
a  hotel  at  Moscow  during  the  period  of  one  single 
month,  in  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  a  ball, 
for  want  of  a  room  therein  sufficiently  large  for  the 
purpose.  On  an  inquiry  being  instituted  where  a 
room  for  such  a  ball  could  be  had,  it  was  soon  sat- 
isfactorily answered,  as  far  as  the  accommodation 
was  concerned,  but  such  an  enormous  sum  was  de- 
manded for  it  that  his  Lordship  thought  it  neces- 
sary first  to  telegraph  to  London  for  instructions 
before  engaging  it,  when  he  was  requested  not  to 
comply  with  such  a  demand ;  that  a  saloon  of  iron, 
covered  with  glass,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  would 
be  sent  to  him  from  England  in  the  course  of  four- 
teen days." 

We  give  the  rumor,  but  discredit  it.  We  make 
a  provocative  lunge  at  our  fire,  and  brush  on. 

Little  Switzerland  has  a  comer  on  fire.  Quiet 
Neufchatel  has  risen  in  insurrection — an  insurrec- 
tion of  royalists  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
It  seems  odd ;  but  is  really  not  so  odd  as  it  seems. 

Before  the  stirring  times  of  1848  Neufchatel  was 
a  dependence  of  the  Prussian  throne,  governed  with 
a  very  liberal  hand,  and  loyal  even  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  such  men  as  Agassiz  and  Guizot. 

But  the  fever  of  1848  did  its  work,  even  in  Neuf- 
chatel, and  revolutionists  declared  for  freedom  and 
association  with  the  federated  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. Unfortunately  among  the  leaders  of  these 
revolutionists  were  many  noisy  demagogues,  who 
cared  far  more  for  place  and  money  than  for  inde- 
pendence or  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  As  a 
consequence,  very  many  of  the  most  worthy  citi- 
zens of  Neufchatel  determined  to  expatriate  them- 
selves. America  was  a  gainer,  but  Switzerland 
Avas  a  loser  by  this  resolve. 

It  now  appears  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  Can- 
ton have  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  a  degree 
that  has  excited  insurrection.  Will  the  King  re- 
cover his  province,  or  will  the  watchmakers  keep 
their  Canton  free  ? 

There  is  talk  about  Italy  still.  Ferdinand,  like 
a  true  king  that  he  is,  is  dogged  and  stubborn. 
Murat  is  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of  Italy, 
counting  his  chances.  Pome  is  preparing  her 
streets  and  palaces  for  an  inroad  of  monarchs. 
Four  crowned  heads  are  to  be  present  there  the 
coming  winter,  without  reckoning  the  triple-crown- 
ed one  of  the  Holy  Father.  Will  not  these  make 
a  festivity  of  the  carnival  which  will  be  worth  our 
staying  to  see  ? 

The  Russian  embassadorial  residence  at  the  Feoli 
Palace  is  being  arranged  and  beautified  for  the 
Empress  Dowager  of  all  the  Russias,  if  so  great  a 
lady  can  manage  to  reside  in  so  small  a  pakizzo. 
Queen  Christina  of  Spain  is  to  honor  the  Ruspoli 
Palace  by  taking  up  her  abode  there,  in  the  grand 
apartment  above  the  Cafe  Nuovo.  The  Austrian 
Embassador,  Count  Colloredo,  is  urging  on  the 
adornment  of  the  Palazzo  di  Wnczia,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  magnificent  throne  in  one  of  the  large 
halls,  purposely,  as  is  inferred,  for  the  promised 
visit  of  his  Apostolic  Majesty,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  which  is  to  take  place  after  the  Emperor's 


inspection  of  hisLombardo-Venetian  dominions. 
Finally,  the  Capitoline  Hill  is  to  welcome  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Queen  of  Prussia  in  the  embassadorial 
residence  at  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  where  also  due 
preparations  are  being  made.  Surely  this  pro- 
gramme ought  to  suffice  for  the  most  devoted  ador- 
er of  royalty,  and  will  not  fail  to  render  Rome  still 
more  what  it  has  already  been  satirically  denom- 
inated, "L'Albergo  delle  quattro  nazioni,"  which 
means — "  The  Tavern  of  the  four  nations." 

Decidedly  we  must  slip  down  to  Rome  for  the 
carnival — if,  indeed,  before  that  time  the  blaze  of 
a  higher  carnival,  a  carnival  of  fresh-claimed  lib- 
ei'ty,  does  not  light  up  the  Peninsula  from  end  to 
end,  and  make  such  heat  there  that  neither  crown- 
ed heads  nor  strangers  can  safely  venture  thither. 
They  have  heavy  weights  upon  the  safety  valves 
just  now  through  all  the  south  of  Europe.  King 
Bomba  has  put  his  Swiss,  and  his  obedient  Lazza- 
roni,  astride  the  lever  which  keeps  down  free 
thought,  and  O'Donnel,  and  the  heavy,  sensuous 
Queen  of  Spain,  have  together  just  closed  the  lit- 
tle scape-way  for  people-feeling  which  lay  through 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard. 

Well,  we  will  poke  our  fire,  in  whatever  inn  we 
may  be,  and  watch.  Meantime  we  snuff  our  can- 
dle and  turn  over  another  Times'  leaf. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  about  a  new  ascent  of  the 
Nile: 

"Ascent  of  the  Nile. — The  Pasha  of  Egypt 
has  ordered  a  new  expedition  to  be  organized  to 
ascend  the  Nile,  under  M.  le  Comte  D'Escayrac  de 
Lauture,  an  experienced  African  traveler,  and 'the 
author  of  a  recent  work  on  Sudan,  and  of  other 
treatises  on  African  geography.  The  expedition 
will  be  accompanied  by  twelve  Europeans,  eight 
of  whom  have  been  already  engaged,  including 
three  Frenchmen  and  three  Austrians,  and  the 
chief  is  desirous  of  procuring  the  assistance  of  En- 
glish officers  accustomed  to  astronomical  and  me- 
terological  observations,  and  the  management  of 
boats.  The  Count  has  left  London,  having  been 
in  communication  with  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  is  intended  to  start  from  Cairo  in  Oc- 
tober. The  expedition  is  undertaken  entirely  at 
the  cost  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  mem- 
bers will  receive,  in  addition  to  their  rations,  the 
payment  of  £10  to  £14  per  month,  for  a  period 
computed  at  two  years.  The  members  are  ex- 
pected to  start  for  Marseilles  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember." 

Where  is  our  American  friend,  Bayard  Taylor? 
What  a  sad  pity  that  he  could  not  avail  himself 
of  this  new  voyaging  company  beyond  the  cata- 
racts. We  hear  that  he  is  inquiring  his  way  to- 
ward Lapland,  for  a  ride  after  reindeers  over  the 
snow.  Possibly  we  may  meet  him  by-and-by  at 
Stockholm. 

And  the  Prince  Napoleon,  who  has  latterly  been 
making  a  semi-imperial  tour  to  Iceland  and  there- 
abouts (perhaps  to  wipe  away  the  regrets  over  the 
new  imperial  birth),  has  found  the  storms  too  fierce, 
and  the  air  too  cold  for  him,  and  comes  back  to 
giddy  Paris  once  more,  to  find  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Plessy,  and  all  the  rest  once 
more  ;  and  to  dine,  and  to  drive,  with  his  tooth- 
pick in  his  mouth  and  his  hat  half  upon  one  side,  to 
t  he  I  toil  de  Boulogne  and  the  Pre  Catalan  once  more. 

Meanwhile  (we  lay  down  the  Times  for  a  moment 
to  reflect),  what  has  become  of  our  American  Bo- 
napartes  ?    The  young  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  who 
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has  now,  by  a  decision  of  the  Imperial  Court,  won 
the  right  to  wear  his  own  name,  what  has  become 
of  him,  with  his  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor? 

The  papers  are  all  silent.  We  may  fancy  him, 
however,  gayly  biding  his  time ;  rollicking  about 
Paris  with  a  bevy  of  flatterers  in  his  train;  win- 
ning all  sorts  of  smiles  in  the  Paris  salons ;  and 
(stranger  things  have  happened)  if  the  imperial 
baby  should  fall  ill,  and  (stranger  things  have 
happened)  finally  die,  and  none  other  be  born, 
and  the  Baltimore  cadet  become  heir-apparent — to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  insolent  elder  grandson  of 
Jerome,  and  the  Baltimore  House  give  its  impe- 
rial pretendant — what  a  topic! 

How  the  Newport  girls  who  flirted  with  the 
young  cadet — before  the  down  was  on  his  chin — 
would  bewail  their  slowness !  How  the  managing 
mammas,  who  put  the  third  of  a  year's  income  in 
their  daughter's  ball-dress,  will  lament  the  slip  ! 
How  keenly  they  will  recall  the  acquaintanceship, 
and  what  a  pretty  eddy  for  tattle  will  be  made  of 
the  memory  of  the  young  cadet ! 

Again  we  turn  to  the  Times,  and  find  that  Sir 
Richard  Westmacott  is  dead,  the  famous  sculptor, 
and  the  oldest  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
was  a  pretty  and  pleasant  (to  himself)  illustration 
of  English  official  routine ;  by  means  of  which  he 
achieved  a  life  of  success,  in  securing,  year  after 
year,  the  Government  patronage. 

A  cheerful  chronicler  of  these  things  puts  them 
down  in  this  order,  with  a  little  hate  of  the  Bar- 
nacle system  shining  through  his  enumeration  of 
the  hero's  works : 

"  His  first  work  (and,  in  its  way,  the  best  of  the 
kind  he  ever  executed)  was  the  large  monument  in 
St.  Paul's  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Then  came 
the  bronze  statue  in  Russell  Square  to  Francis 
Duke  of  Bedford.  These  established  his  reputa- 
tion. A  sum  is  next  voted  for  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Pitt  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  commission  is 
given  to  Westmacott.  Another  large  sum  is  voted 
for  a  monument  to  Mr.  Fox  in  the  same  sepulchre, 
and  the  commission  is  given  to  the  same  sculptor. 
Then  Mr.  Percival  is  shot,  and  Parliament  must 
perpetuate  its  sorrow  in  marble  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  who  but  Mr.  Westmacott  can  render 
justice  to  the  feeling  of  both  Houses.  Mr.  West- 
macott is  the  sculptor  to  whom  the  commission  is 
given.  Next  Mr.  Fox  is  to  be  perpetuated  in 
bronze  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  facing  old  Bedford 
House ;  and  Mr.  Westmacott  turns  yielding  metal 
into  Fox's  form.  Then  the  women  of  England, 
wild  with  admiration  of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  determine 
to  erect  in  Hyde  Park  a  naked  statue  of  Achilles. 
Money  and  cannon  are  contributed  liberally  to  by 
ladies  and  the  Government;  and  Westmacott  is 
again  the  favorite.  Westmacott  has  it.  Then 
dear  old  George  the  Third  must  be  represented 
(every  thing  colossal)  on  horseback,  and  in  bronze, 
at  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk  at  Windsor;  and 
Westmacott  is  again  the  lucky  man.  The  very 
pedostal — a  quarry  above  ground — cost  eight  thou- 
sand pounds.     Then  the  Duke  of  York — 

God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York! — 
is  taken  from  his  creditors,  and  Government  wants 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  for  the  York  column. 
It  must  be  fourteen  feet  high,  and  the  sum — say 
eight  thousand  guineas,  with  the  bronze  thrown  in 
— no  light  gift  in  any  sense.  Mr.  Westmacott  has 
it.  Then  Mr.  Canning  dies  in  the  same  house  at 
Chiswick  in  which  Mr.  Fox  died,  and  Tories  and 


Whigs  mingle  tears  and  votes  for  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  deceased  statesman  in  Palace-yard.  What ! 
Westmacott  again  ?  Oh  yes ! — the  table  runs  fair 
enough,  and  Westmacott  has  it.  Then  Govern- 
ment is  anxious  to  shape  some  seized  Carrara  mar- 
ble into  a  kind  of  Warwick-Waterloo  vase,  and 
Westmacott  is  again  called  in.  Then  a  few  years 
later — ay,  and  recently,  too — Government  wishes 
to  fill  with  sculpture  Sir  Robert  Smirke's  huge 
pediment  to  the  new  British  Museum,  and  who  but 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott  to  execute  this?  Sir 
Richard  has  it." 

Besides  Westmacott,  the  pleasant  author  of  the 
"Comic  Blackstone"  is  just  now  dead — his  gibes 
all  ended  forever.  His  name  was  Gilbert  a  Beck- 
ett, and  for  many  years  he  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  contributors  to  Punch.  He  was  magis- 
trate as  well  as  wit,  and  died  in  France  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-mer. 

The  mention  of  Boulogne  (we  scarce  know  how) 
suggests  a  pleasant  book  about  Balzac,  which  ap- 
peared only  a  little  time  ago ;  its  title,  Balzac  en 
Pantoiifles,  par  Leon  Gozlan.  The  naming  is  de- 
scriptive, and  the  work  is  done  by  a  sympathetic 
pen.  It  sets  forth  pleasantly  the  way  of  living 
which  characterized  the  great  Frenchman  —  his 
mode  of  working,  his  table  habits,  his  dreams,  and 
his  hobbies.  For  he  died  a  dreamer  and  a  pro- 
jector. It  has  become  legendary  now  how  he  gave 
the  plan  for  a  beautiful  country  house,  and  forgot 
the  stairway.  The  builder,  faithful  to  the  letter 
of  his  contract,  did  not  supply  the  omission,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  add  an  exterior  stair-case. 
The  rooms  were  beautiful  in  their  proportions,  and 
Balzac,  to  gratify  his  friends,  and  in  furtherance 
of  his  magnificent  designs,  had  noted  in  his  own 
hand  upon  the  walls  of  the  various  apartments  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  eventually  to  be  fin- 
ished. Thus,  on  one  was  written,  "  To  be  ceiled 
with  Parian  marble;"  on  another,  "To  be  wains- 
cotted  with  cedar ;"  on  another,  "  To  be  frescoed  by 
Eugene  Delacroix ;"  and  on  still  another,  "  Here  is 
to  be  a  chimney-piece  of  Cipoiin  marble." 

A  waggish  friend,  who. paid  him  a  visit,  wrote  in 
his  bedchamber,  ' '  Here  a  painting  by  Raphael — 
superior  to  any  yet  discovered." 

Balzac  drank  very  little  wine,  but  was  most  in- 
temperate in  his  use  of  fruits.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  delight  before  a  dish  of  Doyenne  pears. 
As  might  be  supposed  from  his  books,  he  was  a 
lover  of  coarse  jokes,  and  not  over-refined  in  his 
conversational  habits.  In  looking  at  his  face  (as 
we  see  him  in  pictures)  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  so  sensual  an  expression  could  possibly  have 
belonged  to  a  man  with  an  intellect  so  piercing 
and  subtle ;  a  low,  fast,  clever  man  you  might  reck- 
on him,  but  not  the  great  romancist  who  brought 
a  keener  analytical  power,  even  to  his  most  loath- 
some work,  than  any  writer  of  his  day. 

And  while  his  name  is  under  our  pen,  we  may 
as  well  mention  here  what  is  not  currently  known 
concerning  Balzac,  that  he  published  not  fewer 
than  twenty  volumes  before  he  could  gain  the  ear 
of  the  public.  From  his  twenty-second  to  his 
thirtieth  year  he  was  toiling  in  Paris,  with  no 
money  and  but  few  friends,  for  a  reputation  which 
seemed  at  a  farther  remove  from  him  upon  each 
succeeding  trial.  His  books  of  that  epoch  are  now 
utterly  unknown ;  they  were  never  sold,  save  by 
hundreds. 

In  connection  with  his  writing  he  had  entered 
upon  the  business  of  printing  and  publishing,  but 
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with  most  disastrous  results ;  and  about  the  year 
1829,  -when  he  -was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  found 
himself  burdened  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  no  established  reputation,  and  only 
his  pen  (for  eight  years  tried  vainly)  to  work  him- 
self clear  and  to  win  a  livelihood. 

The  world  knows  how  he  succeeded ;  or  if  not, 
•we  must  take  some  other  time  to  tell  them,  for  it. 
is  waging  toward  midnight. 

The  reader  will  please  remember  that  we  are 
still  before  the  grate  in  the  little  parlor  of  Rad- 
leigh's  Adelphi  Hotel. 

We  light  the  bedroom  candle  and  shuffle  through 
the  corridor  to  our  chamber  door.  Dark,  gloomy 
chintz  curtains  shade  the  whitest  and  coolest  of 
bed-linen.  The  huge  pitchers  are  sousing  full  of 
water;  even  our  portmanteau  has  its  place  upon  a 
cross-legged  stool — all  so  unlike  to  the  uneasy, 
crazy  fixtures  of  an  ocean  state-room !  Who  does 
not  sleep  soundly  out  his  first  night  on  land,  after 
a  passage  by  sea,  even  though  the  sheets  may  not 
"  smell  of  lavender  ?" 

Morning !  not  a  sunny  morning,  but  a  smoky, 
yellow,  misty  morning,  with  a  touch  of  keenness 
in  the  air — so  winter-like,  that  the  breathing  of 
the  horses,  as  Ave  3ee  them  plunging  down  the 
street,  shows  like  white  vapor — like  the  vapor 
rising  from  our  little  pitcher  of  shaving  water. 
The  maid,  in  a  clean  white  pinafore  (we  caught  a 
glance  of  her  as  she  tripped  away),  has  left  it  at 
our  door  with  the  delicatest  tap,  and  a  cheery 
sounding,  "Please,  Sir,  'ot  water,  Sir." 

So  we  stride  about,  strapping  the  over-dull  razor, 
the  maid's  clean  pinafore  and  tidy  figure  drifting 
through  our  thought ;  and  then  the  irksome  query 
(always  irksome  to  a  vagrant  traveler),  Where  shall 
we  go  to  day  ?  When  you  have  seen  the  huge 
red-stone  docks,  and  smart-looking  St.  George's 
Tiall  (disappointing  you,  because  wearing  no  trace 
of  mossiness  or  age),  and  the  little  cemetery  scooped 
in  the  rock,  what  more  is  left  of  Liverpool  ? 

Will  you  drive  to  Knowsley  Park,  or  take  the 
'bus  for  Woolton ;  or  shall  we  make  a  dash  for  the 
quiet  country  of  Cheshire,  and  for  a  sight  of  the 
thatched  cottages  which  lie  dotted  round  the  out- 
skirts of  Chester  and  Eaton  Hall  ? 

Muffins,  coffee,  eggs,  make  the  breakfast  set  be- 
fore us  at  the  Adelphi ;  a  cigar,  an  inkstand,  and 
this  much  of  gossip,  make  our  morning's  work  at 
Radleigh's,  September  10,  1856. 


itor'fl  Dnram:. 


¥E  do  not  recollect  that  the  following  very  good 
thing  was  ever  found  in  the  Drawer,  but  it  de- 
serves a  place  there  surely.  It  is  from  the  inter- 
cepted correspondence  of  a  daily  paper,  and  relates 
the  experience  of  a  young  man  just  making  his 
entrance  into  "  good  society"  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"This  was  my  first  entrance  into  fashionable 
life,  at  one  of  Monsieur  Bodisco's  birth-night  balls. 

I  was  under  the   care  of  Senator .     As  we 

entered  the  house  two  tall  specimens  of  humanity, 
dressed  very  much  like  militia  generals,  met  us  at 
the  door.  Thinking  them  distinguished  people,  I 
bowed  low  and  solemnly.  They  stared  and  bowed. 
The  scene  was  impressive.  '  Go  on,'  said  my  com- 
panion, the  Senator  before  mentioned ;  '  don't  be 
so  polite  to  these  fellows,  they  are  servants;  give 
them  your  cloak.'     The  information  was  useful, 


but  unpleasant.  -  I  hurried  on,  pulling  off  my  cloak 
as  I  went.  Just  within  the  first  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room stood  a  fat,  little  oily  gentleman,  bowing 
also,  but  not  so  magnificently  gotten  up  as  my  first 
acquaintances.  Certain  of  my  game  now,  I,  in 
superb  style,  threw  over  him  my  cloak  and  hurried 
on.  Senator  ■ pulled  me  back,  and  to  the  as- 
tonished little  fellow  now  struggling  from  under 
my  broadcloth  I  was  presented.  I  had  nearly 
smothered  the  Russian  Minister,  who,  however, 
laughed  merrily  at  the  mistake. 

"My  indorser,  the  Senator,  became  evidently 
alarmed.  He  hardly  knew  what  I  would  accomplish 
next,  and  left  me,  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  to 
my  fate.  I  wandered  about  rather  disconsolate. 
The  lights,  music,  dancing,  fun,  and  laughter,  were 
all  novelties  and  charming  for  a  while,  but  I  knew 
no  one,  and  after  an  hour's  looking  on,  hunted  up 
my  friend,  the  Senator,  and  begged  him  to  intro- 
duce me  to  some  of  the  young  ladies.  He  hesitated 
a  moment  and  then  consented,  and  I  was  led  up 
and  presented  to  a  magnificent  creature  I  had  long- 
looked  upon  with  silent  admiration.  Miss  W  ■ 
was  seated  in  an  easy,  nonchalant  manner,  convers- 
ing with  a  circle  of  gentlemen,  and  favored  me  with 
a  gracious  nod.  As  I  stood  wondering  whether 
this  was  to  be  the  end  of  my  introduction,  a  mus- 
tached  dandy  came  between  us  and  said,  'Miss 

W ,  permit  me  to  relate  the  joke  of  the  season.' 

To  my  horror  he  began  the  story  of  the  cloak. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  knock  him  down,  my  sec- 
ond to  run  away ;  on  my  third  I  acted.  Interrupt- 
ing the  exquisite,  I  said,  'Begging  your  pardon, 

Sir,  but  Miss  W< ,  I  am  the  only  person  that 

can  do  justice  to  that  joke,'  and  continuing,  I  re- 
lated it,  without  in  any  way  sparing  myself.  She 
laughed  heartily,  as  did  the  circle,  and  rising  from 
her  chair,  took  my  arm,  saying  kindly,  that  I 
must  be  cared  for,  or  I  should  murder  some  one. 
With  a  grace  and  kindness  I  shall  never  forget 
she  placed  me  at  ease." 


Doctor  Mordecai  Mellows  complains  that 
we  have  done  him  a  great  wrong:  First,  by  "  tak- 
ing away  his  good  name,"  and  substituting  there- 
for that  of  "Meadows ,"  in  narrating  the  incident 
where  somebody  "  took  toll"  of  the  Widow  Lamb- 
kin ;  and  secondly,  by  insinuating  that  the  Widow 
L.  subsequently  became  Mrs.  Doctor  M.  To  place 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  he  sends  us  his  own 
autobiography,  as  originally  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Reveille.  From  this  we  give  the  true  de- 
nouement of  the  affair  between  the  Doctor  and  the 
Widow : 

A  few  evenings  after  the  memorable  sleigh-ride, 
they  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  Widow's  snug 
parlor.  They  had  discussed  neighborhood  affairs, 
flowers,  moonlight,  and  all  the  ordinary  topics, 
when  a  deep  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
the  Widow  Lambkin's  soft  voice,  who  appeared  to 
be  thinking  aloud : 

"  Mellows  is  such  a  pretty  name ! — Oh,  my !  I 
almost  said  something,  didn't  I  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  think  it  is  prettier 
than  some  other  names." 

"Oh,  Doctor  Melloies /" 

"But  still,"  says  the  philosophic  physician,  "I 
didn't  propose  to  annihilate  the  name  of  Lamb- 
kin." 

At  parting  the  Widow  murmured,  "  We  have 
enemies  here.     We  have,  indeed." 

"Ah,  is  it  possible?"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  who 
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thought  that  the  "  Wc"souiulcd  very  prettily ;  but 
-till  the  name  of  Lambkin  was  unassailed. 

The  next  day  the  Widow  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend a  sick  relative  who  resided  near  her  own  res- 
idence which  was  at  Littleton.  The  Doctor  was 
at  the  door  to  bid  her  good-by. 

"You  may ;  as  we  sha'n't  see  each  other  for  a 
long  while,"  she  whispered. 

"May  what?" 

"  Take  a  little  toll  at  parting." 

"And  be  sure,"  she  added,  after  toll  was  taken 
enough  for  a  long  bridge  with  a  great  many  arches, 
lt  be  sure  to  address  your  letters  to  North  Little- 
ton. They  may  be  intercepted  if  sent  to  Little- 
ton." 

The  driver's  horn  sounded,  the  stage  drove  up, 
the  Doctor  handed  the  Widow  into  the  vehicle, 
and  kissed  his  hand  to  her  as  she  was  whirled 
around  the  corner.  "  But,"  concludes  the  Doctor, 
"as  I  hadn't  spoken  of  writing,  and  as  it  wasn't 
leap  year,  the  letters  were  never  intercepted.  Long 
life  to  the  Widow  Lambkin.  But  the  name  did  not 
become  Mellows,  after  all." 

Having  made  the  matter  all  right  as  to  the 
Widow,  we  must  give  the  Doctor's  account  of  his 
first  case.  He  had  assumed  his  professional  title, 
after  a  very  brief  preparation,  and  was  traveling 
by  steamer  on  the  Mississippi,  in  search  of  a  favor- 
able location.  Among  the  passengers  was  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  with  a  young  wife,  and  their  little 
child,  who  rejoiced  in  the  scriptural  appellation  of 
Isaac. 

After  dinner,  the  Doctor  was  seated  on  the  deck, 
when  a  great  cry  came  from  the  ladies'  cabin,  and 
the  mother  of  little  Ikey  rushed  out,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh !  where  is  he  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  where 
is  the  Doctor?" 

Doctor  Mellows  claimed  the  professional  appel- 
lation, and  rushed  to  the  cabin,  where,  sure  enough, 
he  found  little  Ikey  in  a  bad  Avay.  His  limbs  were 
rigid,  his  breathing  was  difficult,  and  convulsions 
were  evidently  threatened. 

"  Cholera  infantum,  partially  developed,"  said 
the  Doctor,  solemnly.  "The  case  admits  of  no 
delay." 

"Cholera  'phantom!  Oh,  the  dear  child!" 
shrieked  the  mother. 

"  God  bless  me,  it  may  be  collapse !"  said  the 
father. 

"No,  not  that!  not  that!"  replied  the  Doctor; 
"  but  we  must  try  what  can  be  done,  though  we 
have  no  time  to  frame  a  diagnosis  properly." 

"  Oh,  any  thing,  Doctor !  If  you've  no  diagnosis 
with  you,  try  any  thing  else.  Oh,  do  save  our  poor 
little  Ikey !"  cried  the  afflicted  mother. 

"May  be  bleedin'  would  do,"  suggested  the  fa- 
ther. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head ;  for  the  truth  was 
he  had  no  lancet.  The  mother  wept,  the  father 
wrung  his  hands,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies 
standing  by  exclaimed, 

"  Oh  my !  It  must  be  horrible  to  have  one's  dear 
little  children  sick !" 

"  Why  do  you  make  such  foolish  remarks  ?" 
sharply  said  her  sharp-faced  mother. 

"  I  'spose  I'll  be  married  some  day,  ma," rejoined 
the  daughter. 

"  Married !"  retorted  the  old  lady.  "  Only  think ! 
GirU  talkin'  about  bein'  married!" 

The  Doctor,  meanwhile,  who  owns  not  to  have 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  proper  treatment,  had 
called  for  hot  water,  mustard,  and  pepper;  while 


the  poor  mother  would  have  gone  into  hysterics, 
but  unfortunately  she  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  the  operation. 

Poor  Ikey  was  soon  disrobed,  preparatory  to  try- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  mustard  bath.  As  he  began 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  wingless  Cupid,  with- 
out a  bow,  the  sympathizing  young  ladies  modest- 
ly retired  from  the  immediate  scene  of  action. 

"  You  ain't  scared  about  him,  are  you,  Doctor  ?" 
inquired  the  fond  mother. 

"Not  much;  no,  not  much.  I  think  he'll  get 
through.  There,  hold  his  head  up,  so,"  rejoined 
the  man  of  medicine,  starting  for  his  state  room, 
where  he  had  deposited  his  medicine  chest,  consist- 
ing of  a  vial  of  spiced  rhubarb,  which  he  had  brought 
along  for  his  own  private  use,  in  case  the  water 
should  not  agree  with  him. 

"Oh,  poor  little  Ikey!"  moaned  the  mother. 
"Cholera  'phantom,  and  the  Doctor  hain't  got  no 
diagnosis!     Muzzie's  ittie  deary;  oh,  oh!" 

The  warm  water,  the  mustard,  and  the  pepper, 
had  begun  to  assist  Nature  by  the  time  the  Doctor 
reappeared ;  and  the  patient  was  in  a  condition  to 
swallow  the  rhubarb. 

"  There,  that'll  restore  the  action  of  the  secre- 
tory capillaries,"  said  Doctor  Mellows,  as  the  med- 
icine wras  poured  down. 

"  I  do  think  the  poor  little  young  one  is  better," 
said  the  father.  "Poor  sonny,  I  was  so  'feared 
he'd  get  the  collapse,  and  the  Doctor  had  no  diag- 
nosis along !" 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  how  thankful  we  are,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  You  ought  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  not 
to  me"  replied  the  Doctor,  very  sincerely,  reflect- 
ing that  it  was  providential  that  he  had  no  lancet, 
and  that  the  child  was  at  first  incapable  of  swal- 
lowing; otherwise  he  might  have  been  bled  ta 
death  or  poisoned. 

"  I  hope  the  young  'un  will  never  have  another 
sich  a  time,"  said  the  father,  as  he  slipped  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  into  the  Doctor's  hand. 

"Thank  Heaven  for  the  cure,  not  me.  You 
little  knew  the  danger  he  was  in." 

"I  was  scared,  Doctor,  I  tell  you,"  said  the 
mother.  "  I  thought  you  couldn't  git  along  with 
the  cholera  'phantom  without  a  diagnosis.  You 
ought  to  carry  'em  along  with  you,  indeed  you 
ought.  Children  is  so  apt  to  git  sick  ;  and  people 
can't  git  things  on  the  boats,  no  way." 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  little  Isaac  since,"  con- 
cludes the  Doctor.  "  But  I  have  frequently  known 
instances  in  which  Heaven  performed  the  cure, 
when  the  Doctor  had  no  diagnosis." 


The  imitative  propensities  of  Young  America 
are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  monkey  tribe.  A 
friend  furnishes  the  Drawer  with  the  following  as 
the  latest  illustration : 

"Johnny,  a  three  year  old.  was  at  dinner  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  which  included  an  aunt  on 
a  visit. 

"'Aunt  Ellen,'  asked  the  hopeful  Johnny,  'do 
you  ever  say  devil  V 

"  'Why  no,  Johnny,  what  makes  you  ask  such 
a  question  ?'  replied  the  lady. 

" '  Because  Pa  says  so.  Pa,  what  made  you  say 
devil  the  other  day,  when  ycu  was  looking  for  the 
hammer  and  couldn't  find  it?' 

"  '  Oh !'  said  Pa,  rather  cornered, '  did  I  ?  Well, 
so  as  to  find  it  easier,  I  suppose.' 

"Here  the  discussion  ended,  the  explanation 
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being  considered  as  good  as  could 
be  given  under  the  circumstances, 
but  Johnny's  retentive  memory 
treasured  it  up. 

"  A  few  days  afterward,  John- 
ny's cap,  as  little  caps  will  do, 
got  somehow  out  of  its  place, 
and  Johnny  forgot  where  he  left 
it.  His  mother  told  him  to  look 
till  he  found  it. 

"  Off  he  started,  up  stairs  and 
down  stairs,  and  soon  his  treble 
voice  rang  through  the  halls,  cry- 
ing out  '  devil!  devil  !  DEV- 
IL!' 

"  '  John,  my  son  !'  called  out 
his  frightened  mother,  '  what  in 
the  world  do  you  mean  by  using 
that  wicked  word  ?' 

"  '  So  as  to  find  my  cap  easy !' 
cried  John.  'Pa  says  devil  when 
he  can't  find  things,  don't  he, 
ma?' 

"The  force  of  example  could 
not  farther  go,  and  the  anxious 
mother  had  to  negotiate  with 
Johnny's  father  to  be  more  select 
in  his  use  of  words  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  children." 

There  is  a  hint  to  parents  in  that  story  worth 
more  than  a  quarter. 


"There  lives  in  Elmira,"  so  says  the  Gazette 
of  that  beautiful  village,  "a  landlord  more  exact- 
ing and  rapacious  than  landlords  are  apt  to  be, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  He  called  on  one 
of  his  tenants  for  his  rent :  the  man  was  a  mechan- 
ic, and  away  from  home  at  his  work ;  but  the  light 
of  his  house,  a  pretty  little  wife,  was  there,  and  she 
received  the  landlord  kindly,  and  asked  him  to  be 
seated.  He  said  he  had  called  to  receive  the  quar- 
ter's rent  due  that  day.  She  told  him  that  her 
husband  had  not  left  the  money,  but  would  call  on 
the  landlord  and  pay  the  rent  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  collect  it.  The  landlord  had  been  looking 
at  the  pretty  woman  all  the  while,  and  being  by 
this  time  quite  captivated  with  her  charms,  he  of- 
fered to  give  her  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  rent  if 
she  would  give  him  one  kiss.  The  little  Avife  was 
boiling  with  wrath  in  an  instant  at  the  proposal, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  that  made  him  tingle  from 
head  to  heels, 

"  '  Sir,  my  husband  and  I  are  very  poor,  and  it 
may  come  hard  to  pay  the  rent,  but  I  tell  you  we 
are  not  so  poor  but  that  we  can  do  our  own  kiss- 
ing.' 

"  The  landlord  left,  and  has  not  called  again." 
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Father  Mathew  a  wonderful  sight  of  throuble  ;  an' 
as  for  Scotland,  you  might  stick  it  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  their  forests,  an'  you'd  never  be  able  to  find 
it  except  it  might  be  by  the  smell  of  the  whisky  !" 


The  strong  figure  of  speech  with  which  Corney 
illustrated  the  great  size  of  Ameriky,  has  also  a 
hit  at  the  Scotch  which  they  will  relish  as  well  as 
they  do  punch. 

"  AVhere  did  baccy  come  from  ?"  inquired  Mary. 

"  Why  from  'Meriky,  where  else?"  replied  Cor- 
ney, "  that  sent  us  the  first  petaty.  Long  lifo  to 
it  for  both,  says  I !" 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  that,  I  wonder  ?" 

"'Meriky!  They  tell  me  it's  mighty  sizable, 
Moll,  darlin'.  I'm  told  that  you  might  roll  En- 
gland through  it  an'  it  would  hardly  make  a  dint 
in  the  ground.  There's  a  fresh  water  ocean  inside 
of  it  that  you  might  dhrown  Ireland  in,  and  save  1  lame ;  the  three  of  us." 


"  Your  husband  seems  to  be  a  very  great  favor- 
ite among  the  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  Mrs.  Bit- 
terwood  the  other  day. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  "but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
don't  see  where  they  find  any  thing  to  like — I  nev- 
er could !" 

Mrs.  Bitterwood  had  never  found  out  that  she 
hated  her  husband  because  others  were  fond  of 
him,  and  he  was  fond  of  every  body's  society  but 
hers,  because  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  jeal- 
ousy. So  matters  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  they 
twain  became  two  again. 


In  the  pine  barrens  of  Michigan,  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Grand  Rapids,  but  four  miles  away 
from  any  other  dwelling,  is  a  miserable  shanty  of 
log  shingles,  bearing  the  following  sign  : 

"  This  is  Uncle  Dan  Thomases 
Who  always  keeps  his  promises; 
His  victuals  and  beer 
And  other  good  cheer 
Can't  be  beat  about  here." 


The  height  of  impudence  has  never  yet  been 
reached,  for  every  day  brings  to  notice  the  exploit 
of  some  one  who  has  reached  above  his  competitors 
in  the  upward  march.  We  think  that  an  Irishman 
by  the  name  of  0 'Kelly  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  impudent  men  who  ever  lived. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  when  King  George  IV.  visited 
Dublin  in  1821,  he  was  informed  that  O'Kelly 
was  a  remarkable  character,  and  then  in  Dublin, 
cm  which  his  Majesty  allowed  the  poet  to  he  pre- 
sented to  him.  O'Kelly,  who  was  lamo,  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  King,  anxious  to  put  him  at  case, 
remarked,  "  I  regret  to  see  that  you  are  lame." 
Yes,  your  Majesty,"  said  O'Kelly,  "we  are  all 
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"What  ?"  asked  the  King,  "three  lame  persons 
in  one  family !     A  sad  calamity  indeed  !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  O'Kelly,  "in  the  great  family  of 
the  Poets,  O'Kelly,  Scott,  and  Byron,  we  are  all 
lame."  

The  chairman  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  from  an  honest  farmer  who  has  many  good 
points  about  him,  but  none  to  spare  in  his  corre- 
spondence. He  writes :  "  Gentlemen,  please  to  put 
me  down  on  your  list  for  a  bull." 


The  City  of  Elms,  as  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  is  often  called,  has  furnished  several 
good  things  for  the  Drawer,  and  now  a  correspond- 
ent relates  the  following,  the  very  counterpart  of 
which  we  have  seen  many  a  time  and  oft: 

"Mr.  Tree  is  one  of  those  active,  stir-a-bout  men 
who  take  hold  of  a  good  cause,  and  push  it  along 
with  a  right  good-will,  giving  time  and  money  free- 
ly, and  pressing  others  into  the  service.  He  called 
on  Mr.  Hanks,  an  extensive  ship-builder,  and  a 
man  of  means  and  wrords,  who  received  him  very 
cordially. 

"  '  I  have  called  on  you,  Mr.  Hanks,'  said  Mr. 
Tree,  '  to  ask  a  little  aid  in  behalf  of  a  good  work ; 
we  are  trying  to  build  a  mission  chapel  down  near 
the  water,  among  the  boatmen  chiefly,  and  I  know 
you  take  a  great  interest  in  that  class  of  men.' 

"'You  are  right,  Mr.  Tree — I  do  take  a  very 
great  interest  in  that  class  of  men.  I  am  with  you 
in  your  work,  heart  and  soul ;  but  really  there  are 
so  many  of  these  things  going  on  now  that  I  must 
be  excused  from  giving  you  any  help  to-day.  But 
I  am  with  you,  heart  and  soul,  Mr.  Tree,  I  do  as- 
sure you.' 

"Mr.  Tree  wished  him  a  good-evening,  and 
sought  the  aid  he  needed  in  other  quarters. 

"  A  day  or  two  after,  as  Mr.  Hanks  was  trying 
to  raise  a  mast,  he  found  himself  short  of  help,  and 
looking  out  for  some  one  to  press  into  his  service, 
he  saw  Mr.  Tree  on  one  of  his  walks  of  usefulness, 
and  called  out  to  him  to  come  and  lend  him  a  hand. 

"  Mr.  Tree  remembered  the  wrords  of  Hanks  at 
their  last  interview,  and  replied,  '  I  am  with  you, 
heart  and  soul,  Mr.  Hanks.  I  hope  you  will  suc- 
ceed ;  but  really  there  are  so  many  things  now  go- 
ing on,  that  I  must  be  excused  from  giving  you 
any  help  to-day.  But  I  am  with  you,  heart  and 
soul,  I  do  assure  you.' 

"  Mr.  Hanks  had  not  forgotten  his  refusal,  and 
laughing  heartily  at  the  turn  the  thing  had  taken, 
told  Tree  if  he  would  come  and  give  him  a  lift  at 
the  mast,  he  might  rely  on  him  to  help  him  up 
with  the  chapel. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  that  John 
Phoenix,  of  California,  is  responsible  for.  A  short 
time  ago,  while  enjoying  himself  at  the  theatre,  he 
observed  a  man  sitting  three  seats  in  front,  whom 
he  thought  he  knew;  he  requested  the  person  sit- 
ting next  to  him  to  "punch  the  other  individual 
with  his  cane."  The  polite  stranger  did  so,  and 
the  disturbed  person  turning  his  head  a  little,  he 
discovered  his  mistake— not  the  person  he  took  him 
for.  Fixing  his  attention  steadfastly  on  the  play, 
and  affecting  unconsciousness  of  the  whole  affair, 
he  left  the  man  Avith  the  cane  to  settle  with  the 
Other  for  the  disturbance,  who,  being  wholly  with- 
out an  excuse,  there  was,  of  course,  a  ludicrous  and 
embarrassing  scene— during  all  of  which  Phoenix 


was  profoundly  interested  in  the  play.  At  last  the 
man  with  the  cane  asked,  rather  indignantly, 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  to  p-unch  that  person  with 
my  stick  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"  And  what  did  you  want ?" 

"  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  would  punch  him 
or  not!" 


A    "  FAREWELL    MISSIONARY    MEETING"   is    the 

last  occasion  on  which  a  reasonable  man  should 
expect  amusement ;  but  they  suddenly  had  some, 
when  the}7  least  thought  of  it,  "  Doayu  East"  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  young  missionary  and  his  newly- 
married  spouse  were  standing  in  the  aisle.  The 
venerable  preacher  in  the  pulpit  rose  and  com- 
menced his  charge  to  the  parties,  who  were  to  take 
their  departure  the  next  day.  n 

"  My  young  friends,"  he  said,  "  you  are  about  to 
enter  on  a  new  scene  of  trial  and  suffering.  In  a 
few  short  days  you  will  be  borne  away  from  parents 
and  home,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  your  native  land. 
You  must  not  only  bid  adieu  to  all  that  you  have 
held  dear  in  this  country,  but  you  must  soon  launch 
forth  on  the  mighty  deep,  and  be  tossed  about  in 
the  frail  bark,  and  no  doubt  you  will  be  very  sea- 
sick!" 

The  climax  of  suffering  to  which  a  missionary 
life  was  suddenly  calling  the  young  people  wras  so 
soon  reached  that  the  audience  forgot  their  tears  in 
the  midst  of  one  universal  smile. 


Much  depends  in  court  upon  the  state  of  the 
tide — the  tide  of  public  feeling — and  in  spite  of 
"law  and  order,"  so  long  as  jurors  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  other  men,  they  will  be  moved  as 
the  people  are  moved.  There  was  Fuller,  of  the 
Boston  bar,  brother  of  the  late  Countess  Ossoli. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  solemncholy-looking  men 
in  the  East,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  never  had 
any  friends  and  lost  them  all;  but  under  this 
gloomy  exterior  he  carried  a  fund  of  humor  that 
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often  shone  out  in  just  the  right  time  for  himself 
and  his  cause.  On  one  occasion  the  opposing 
counsel  had  carried  every  thing  before  him,  and 
in  a  strain  of  pathetic  eloquence  that  could  not  be 
resisted,  he  closed,  leaving  the  whole  jury  dissolved 
in  tears.  Fuller  saw  that  all  was  lost,  unless  by 
some  sudden  turn  he  could  undo  the  mischief,  and 
rising  to  reply,  putting  on  his  most  doleful  expres- 
sion, he  said,  in  slow  and  measured  words,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  pulpit  and  not  in  court, 

"We — will — now — close — these — solemn — serv- 
ices— "  But  by  this  time  the  humor  of  the  thing 
was  seen  and  felt,  and  court,  jury,  audience  and 
all,  laughed  till  they  cried  again ;  but  they  were 
now  all  on  the  other  side. 

Another  court  scene  in  this  city,  some  years  ago, 
though  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at,  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present.  It  was 
on  the  trial  of  Colt  for  the  murder  of  Adams.  In- 
terest as  intense  as  ever  marked  the  trial  of  any 
man  hung  around  the  proceedings  of  those  days. 
The  theory  of  the  prosecution  was  that  Adams  was 
shot  in  the  head  by  a  pistol  having  no  charge  in  it ; 
and  that  a  percussion-cap  would  explode  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  drive  a  ball  into  a  man's  head,  with- 
out making  noise  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  next 
room.  The  testimony  against  the  prisoner  was 
clear,  conclusive,  and  so  deeply  impressive,  that 
when  it  was  closed  the  court-room  was  as  solemn 
as  if  sentence  of  death  was  then  to  be  pronounced. 
The  first  witness  called  for  the  defense  was  Samuel 
Colt,  the  great  pistol  manufacturer,  Avho  was  asked 
at  once  if  it  were  possible  for  a  pistol  to  be  fired 

with  only  a  cap  and 
with  sufficient  force 
to  discharge  a  ball 
into  a  man's  head  ? 
"No,"  he  said, 
promptly. 

"  Can  you  prove 
it?"  asked  the  coun- 
sel. 

"I  can  prove  it 
by  experiment,"  he 
said,  and  immedi- 
ately produced  a 
case  of  pistols,  drove 
in  a  ball,  placed  the 
cap  in  its  place,  fired 
the  pistol,  and  catch- 
ing the  ball  in  his 
hand  as  he  fired, 
threw  it  to  the  coun- 
eel.  Then  he  set  up 
a  paper  mark  by  the 
side  of  the  presiding 
judge,  who  moved 
his  seat  to  be  a  lit- 
tle more  out  of  the 
range,  and  as  coun- 
sel, jury,  spectators, 
and  the  bar,  all 
crowded  to  see  the 
result,  he  snapped 
off  ball  after  ball, 
every  shot  excit- 
ing more  and  more 
ridicule  at  the  idea 
that  any  harm  could 
.  be  done  hv  such   a 
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tion was  effectually  exploded,  and  the  court-room, 
which  an  hour  ago  was  as  solemn  as  the  Court  of 
Death,  was  converted  into  a  shooting-gallery. 

Something  must  be  done  to  recover  the  ground 
that  was  lost.  The  prosecution  was  led  by  Mr. 
Whiting,  the  District  Attorney,  and  no  one  was 
sooner  satisfied  than  he  that  he  was  mistaken  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  murder  had  been  perpe- 
trated. Instantly  his  ready  mind  seized  upon  the 
most  startling  expedient  to  restore  the  feeling  of 
deep  solemnity  which  had  been  disturbed,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  get  upon  the  track  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  wound  by  which  Adams  was 
killed.  The  body  of  the  victim,  cut  into  pieces  as 
it  was  by  the  murderer,  had  been  buried  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Whiting  dispatched 
an  officer  who  soon  returned  with  a  bundle,  and, 
unrolling  it,  the  District  Attorney  presented  the 
head  of  the  murdered  man  to  the  court  and  jury  ! ! 
A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  the  crowded 
chamber.  For  the  first  time  during  the  trial  the 
prisoner  buried  his  face  and  groaned.  The  wound 
was  then  displayed,  and  the  fact  exhibited  that  it 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  a  pistol-ball,  but 
must  have  been  made  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
The  new  theory  was  pressed  forward ;  the  awful 
impression  of  the  ghastly  head  was  never  obliter- 
ated, and  the  result  is  known  to  the  world. 


Good  reasons  for  not  fighting  duels  are  in  de- 
mand about  these  times,  and  we  recall  none  better 
than  the  one  given  by  a  celebrated  French  duelist 
by  the  name  of  Evremont.  He  had  approached  a 
perfumed  dandy,  and  being  disgusted  with  the 
aroma  that  met  his  nose,  he  exclaimed, 

"  How  shockingly  that  man  smells !" 

The  sweet-scented  party  resolved  to  snuff  the 
insulter's  blood,  and  sent  him  a  challenge,  which 
the  wily  and  witty  duelist  declined  in  these  words : 

"  Were  you  to  kill  me  you  would  not  smell  the 
less ;  and  were  I  to  kill  you,  you  would  smell  the 
more." 


A  stupid  man  we  can  get  on  with,  or  let  him 
alone.  No  one  was  ever  ruined  by  dullness.  But 
a  foolish  woman,  who  can  bear?  She  will  talk, 
and  the  more,  the  less  she  has  to  say.  There  was 
great  good  sense  in  that  father's  advice  to  his  son, 
not  to  marry  a  dwarf,  as  she  would  bring  him  a 
race  of  pigmies ;  and  not  to  marry  a  woman  with- 
out sense,  "for  she  will  try  thee  forever,  till  thou 
shalt  find  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  irksome  as 
to  be  tied  for  life  to  a  she  fool!" 

And  all  the  Benedict  brothers  will  say  Amen. 


Our  friend  C L ,  of  "  the  Swamp,"  tells 

a  capital  story  of  the  witty  and  renowned  Blossom, 
of  Blossom's  Hotel,  Canandaigua,  at  one  time,  while 
he  kept  it — when  he  was  alive  the  prince  of  hosts 
and  the  delight  of  his  guests — the  first  hotel  of  all 
the  Western  towns. 

There  was  an  old  fellow,  a  good  deal  of  a  bore, 
who  used  to  frequent  his  house,  and  occasionally 
worm  himself  in  to  dinner,  where  his  conversation 
was  not  always  timely,  and  not  seldom  obtrusive. 

One  day  Blossom  had  received  from  New  York 
some  very  large,  fine  lobsters,  and  had  <  <  rved  them 
up  to  one  or  two  friends  sitting  at  his  favored  end 
of  the  table.  Among  them  came  in  also  our  ob- 
trusionist.  He  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all 
his  teeth  except  a  long  eye-tooth,  that  stood  sen- 
tinel at  the  corner  of  his  cavernous  mouth. 
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"  What  is  them  red  things,  Blossom  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Lobsters,"  replied  the  host.  "  Did  you  never 
see  a  lobster  before  ?  They  are  the  finest  eating 
in  the  world.     Try  that  leg!" 

"  Here  he  gave  him  a  huge  claw,  and  told  him 
to  "go  to  work  upon  tkat!" 

He  put  one  end  of  it  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
mumble  it  over,  without  making  any  very  great 
progress. 

"  How  do  you  like  it  ?"  said  Blossom,  who,  with 
his  friends,  were  ready  to  split  their  sides  with 
laughing.  (They  had  helped  themselves  to  some 
other  dish,  and  were  waiting  for  their  portion  of  the 
lobster.) 

"  Can't  tell  yet,"  said  the  other.  "  How  do  you 
eat  the  cussed  thing,  any  how  ?" 

"  Oh,  eat  it  right  down,"  said  Blossom ;  "  never 
mind  the  bones!" 

By  this  time  the  man,  with  his  one  sharp  tooth, 
had  succeeded  in  drilling  a  hole  through  to  the 
meat.  Having  established  suction,  as  Blossom  saw, 
he  asked  him  again, 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  it  now  ?" 

"  Wal,"  he  replied,  "it  is  pretty  hard  eatin',  but 
I  kinder  like  the  peth  on't  /" 

It  didn't  need  the  roar  that  followed  this  to  sat- 
isfy the  victim  that  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter 
was  that  he  had  been  badlv  "sold." 


The  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  author  of  "Ship  and 
Shore,"  and  other  volumes  of  merit,  has  this  very 


forcible  illustration  of  the  character  of  an  officer  on 
board  the  snip  to  which  he  was  attached  as  chap- 
lain, who  was  always  meddling  with  other  people's 
business,  and  who  was  seldom  in  his  own  place : 

"  I  do  believe,"  said  Jack,  "  that  at  the  general 
resurrection  the  lieutenant  will  be  found  getting 
out  of  somebody  else's  grave !" 

It  strikes  us  that  nothing  could  be  added  to  de- 
pict the  character  intended  to  be  described. 


We  think  it  is  "  Sam  Slick"  (Judge  Haliburton, 
of  Nova  Scotia)  who  draws  this  rapid  sketch  of 
Widows.  He  is  almost  a  successful  rival  of  the 
Senior  Weller : 

"Widows  are  the  very  mischief.  There's  no- 
thing like  'em.  If  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
marry,  it's  done.  I  knew  one  that  was  terrible 
afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  every  time  a 
storm  came  on  she  would  run  into  Mr.  Smith's 
house  (Smith  was  a  widower),  and  clasp  her  little 
hands,  and  fly  around  like  a  hen  with  her  head  cut 
off,  till  the  man  was  half  distracted  for  fear  she 
would  be  killed ;  and  the  consequence  was,  she  was 
Mrs.  John  Smith  before  three  thunder-storms  rat- 
tled over  her  head.  How  many  they  had  titer 
that,  I  don't  edzackly  know  myself!" 


Stottt  Lady. — C,\xq  my  boy  a  good  strong  Ilorse,  if  you  please;  any  little  bit  of  a 
Pony  will  do  for  Me,  you  know. 


Sermons  for  special  "  times  and  places"  are  in 
less  vogue  nowadays  than  of  old.  But  telling 
"hits,"  which  admit  of  direct  personal  application 
are  sometimes  made,  even  in  these  days. 

As  one  of  the  "  signs 
of  the  times,"  and  an 
index  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the 
part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  resides,  a 
correspondent  in  one 
of  the  Soutlnvestern 
States  of  our  present 
glorious  Union,  writes 
to  us  that  a  few  days 
ago  he  listened  to  a 
sermon,  in  which  the 
preacher,  with  great 
earnestness  and  abil- 
ity enforced  the  ordi- 
nary motives  to  re- 
pentance and  prepara- 
tion for  death,  and 
then  went  on  to  say : 
"And  my  hearers, 
another  and  a  stron- 
ger reason  is  the  great 
danger  you  are  in  of 
being  shot  down  any 
moment."  This  con- 
sideration was  urged 
with  great  eloquence, 
and  by  reference  to 
many  instances  of  re- 
cent occurrence  in  the 
State,  and  in  the  town 
Avhere  he  was  preach- 
ing. It  would  not  be 
out  of  place  for  the 
clergy  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  to 
urge  the  same  thought, 
with  the  same  plain- 
ness, on  the  minds  of 
the  people. 
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NO  EXCUSE  FOR  BALDNESS !     My  Hair  Creator 
will  produce  luxuriant  Hair,  Whiskers,  and  Mustaches 
in  three  weeks.     It  never  fails. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— A  Young  Man  who  has  several 
years'  experience,  desires  a  situation  as  Assistant  in 
an  Architect's  Office. 


A  STOUT  BOY  wants  a  Situation  to  look  after  a  Horse 
and  Carriage,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful 


about  a  House. 


PORT-MONNAIE    and    Pockot-Book    Hands   Wanted. 
To  he  paid  by  the  job.     Expert  hands  can  make  good 
wages.     Constant  employment  furnished. 
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SALESMAN  Wanted  in  the  Fancy  Auction  Business. 
To  one  who  can  influence  customers,  a  liberal  salary 
will  be  paid. 


„W 


AC,  FATS  WANTED.     To  sell  a  valuable  invention,  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  indispensable  in  every 
family. 
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HOUSE  WANTED. — A  gentleman  wants  a  Dwelling 
House,  four  stories  high,  brown-stone  front,  high 
basement,  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  Fifth  Av- 
enue preferred. 


$5  TO  $10  A  DAY.— Send  a  note  inclosing  One  Dollar 
to  A.  Z.,  Broadway  Post  Office,  and  you  will  receive 
instructions  in  a  pleasing  art,  easily  learned,  by  which  the 
above  sum  can  be  made.  Can  be  pursued  in  town  or 
country. 


A  YOUNG  WIDOW,  with  a  large  fortune,  wishes  to 
correspond  with  a  gentleman  with  a  view  to  Matri- 
mony. Wealth  no  object,  as  she  has  enough  for  both.  As 
a  proof  of  good  faith,  all  letters  must  contain  an  inclosure 
of  One  Dollar.  Address  "CLARA,"  Broadway  Post 
Office. 


A  YOUNG  LADY,  of  respectable  appearance  and  active 
habits,  is  wanted  to  travel  with  a  Musical  and  Artistic 
exhibition.  Some  practice  will  be  required.  Compan- 
ions very  pleasant. 


CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK  Wanted,  with  a  prospect  of 
ultimate  partnership  in  the  business.  As  the  situation 
is  one  of  great  responsibility,  he  must  deposit  $500  with 
his  Employer,  for  which  ample  security  will  be  given.  A 
young  man  from  the  country  preferred. 


A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  of  prepossessing  person  1 
appearance,  and  the  highest  moral  character,  wishes 
to  form  a  Matrimonial  Alliance  with  a  Lady  who  is  actu- 
ated by  Christian  principles  and  is  blessed  with  a  fair 
share  of  worldly  possessions.  Address  "SINCERITY," 
Broadway  Post  Office. 


fm^m  far  Itajfe 

Furnished  by  Mr.  G-.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


FIGURES    1    AND    2. — DlNNER    AND    VlSITING    TOILETS. 
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FIGURE  1  is  a  very  pleasing  toilet.  The  dress 
is  of  violet-colored  gros  de  Naples,  fitting  high 
and  close,  the  bretelles  form  lappets,  which  front 
the  basque,  upon  which  they  are  confined ;  behind, 
at  the  waist,  they  cross,  with  a  flat  tie,  and  fall  in 
a  similar  form  over  the  faces  of  two  plaits  in  the 
basque.  The  sleeves  consist  of  two  puffs,  with  a 
full  frill,  which  is  cut  in  a  square  shape  at  the  out- 
side. The  skirt  is  formed  of  two  flounces.  The 
dress  is  trimmed  with  black  lace  upon  the  braces, 
the  basque,  the  bottom  of  the  lower  puffs,  and 
edged  round  upon  the  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  en- 
riched by  wide  flounces  of  the  same.  Rich  fancy 
buttons  complete  the  ornaments.  The  undersleeves 
are  of  lace,  trimmed  with  violet  satin  ribbon  run- 
ning lengthwise  of  the  arm,  with  black  chenille. 
A  snow  of  lace  around  the  neck  takes  the  place  of 
a  collar.  The  coiffure  is  of  lace,  trimmed  with 
flowery  grasses.  The  hair  is  arranged  in  curls  a 
la  Fontange. 

Figure  2. — Bonnet  of  brown  velvet  and  satin, 
feather  edged,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  ever- 
green leaves;  and  black  velvet  bands,  studded 
with  straw  buttons.  The  cloak  is  of  drab  cloth, 
with  black  velvet  passamenterie  and  fancy  drops. 
The  dress  is  of  rich  taffeta,  chocolate  color,  with 
velvet  stripes,  without  flounces.  Raffaelle  under- 
sleeves, with  embroidei'ed  revers. 

Figure  3. — Bonnet  of  terry  velvet,  of  a  rich 
maize-color,  with  a  bouillonnee  of  taffeta  of  the  same 
shade,  which  also  forms  the  curtain.  A  chain- 
work  of  very  narrow  black  velvet,  inclosing  straw 
buttons,  ornaments  the  puff,  and  is  continued  upon 
the  front  and  curtain.  The  front  is  composed  of 
white  marabouts.  A  white  plume,  tipped  with 
marabouts,  forms  the  ornament  upon  the  near  side; 


upon  the  opposite  side  are  trailing  evergreens,  with 
brown-tinted  leaves  and  grasses.  The  lace  which 
circles  the  bonnet  upon  the  bouillonnee  is  of  black 
blonde ;  that  which  trims  the  crown  and  the  cur- 
tain is  white.  The  strings  are  very  wide,  with 
black  stripes.  The  face  trimmings  are  grapes  and 
vine-leaves. 

Figure  4.— Bonnet  of  sea-green  watered  silk. 
The  crown  is  shawl-shaped,  and  edged  with  white 
chenille,  bordered  with  three  rows  of  blonde  in  a 
snow,  and  one  of  chenille  on  the  outside.  A  fall  of 
English  point  trims  the  front,  and  hangs  over  the 
curtain,  which  it  almost  conceals  by  its  fullness. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  sea-flags,  reeds,  and 
aquatic  flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  are  wreathed 
so  as  to  fall  over  the  curtain.  The  inside  trim- 
mings match  those  on  the  outside.  The  strings 
are  of  moire  antique,  green,  with  white  stripes  at 
the  edges. 

"  The  magnificence  of  the  robes  prepared  for  the 
season,"  so  writes  an  enthusiastic  correspondent, 
"baffles  description.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  are 
those  of  taffeta,  with  two  velvet  flounces  wrought 
in  very  deep  designs.  One  of  green  velvet,  repre- 
senting beds  of  tulips,  is  superb,  another  of  velours 
epingle — a  lace  pattern  upon  a  lilac  ground — is  ri- 
valed by  green  and  brown  velvet-barred  taffetas, 
striped  with  black  lines.  These  two  last  have 
three  flounces.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  royal  pur- 
ple velours  broche — one  of  six  manufactured,  I  was 
assured,  to  the  order  given  by  Victoria  for  four. 
This  was,  of  course,  without  flounces.  The  design 
consisted  of  groups  of  flowers,  natural  size.  Your 
readers  in  the  'rural  districts'  may  be  curious  to 
know  the  price  of  this  last  robe.  It  was  only  $150. 
Several  of  those  mentioned  above  sell  for  $125." 


Figure  3. — Velvet  Bonnet 


Figure  4. — Silk  Bonnet. 
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